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Art.  I. — The  Li/e  and  Services  of  General  Lard  Harris^  O.OJB.^ 
during  hie  eampaigne  in  America^  the  Weet  Indies^  and  India. 
By  the  Bight  nonaurable  S.  B.  Lushington,  ^e,  4^.  London: 
Parker,  West  Strlmd,  1844.    Second  Edition. 

We  rejoice  that  the  popularity  of  these  memoirs  has  produced 
the  present  portable  and  neat  edition.  They  were  written  by  Mr. 
Lusninflrton,  long  and  well  known  as  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
under  Lord  LiverpooPs  administration,  and  aftem^irds  as  Gover- 
nor of  Madras.  He  was  son-in-law  of  the  first  Lord  Harris,  and 
was  himself  present  at  some  of  the  later  scenes  which  he  describes 
in  that  gallant  nobleman^s  life.  The  book  is  written  without 
any  pretension,  and  is  clearly  a  labour  of  love.  But  it  is  full  of 
interest  to  those  who  delight  to  trace  the  effect  which  the  cha- 
racter of  individuals  has  had  in  building  up  the  fortunes  of  this 
mighty  empire,  while  they  were  achieving  their  own  elevation 
from  msignificance  to  renown.    Lord  Bacon  tells  us, 

"  That  history  which  may  be  called  just  and  perfect  history  is  of 
three  kinds,  according  to  the  object  which  it  propoundeth,  or  pietendeth 
to  represent :  for  it  either  representeth  a  time,  or  a  person,  or  an  action. 
The  first  we  call  chronicles,  the  second  lives,  and  the  third  narrations, 
or  relations.  Of  these,  although  the  first  be  the  most  complete  and 
absolute  kind  of  history,  and  hath  most  estimation  and  glory,  yet  the 
second  ezceedeth  it  in  profit  and  use,  and  the  third  in  variety  and  sin- 
cerity :  for  the  history  of  princes  representeth  the  magnitude  of  actions, 
and  the  public  faces  and  deportment  of  persons,  and  passeth  over  in 
silence  the  smaller  passages  and  motions  of  men  and  matters.  But 
such  being  the  workmanship  of  Ood,  as  he  doth  hang  the  greatest 
weight  upon  the  smallest  vices,  '  maxima  ^  nummis  stupendentt  it  comes 
therefore  to  pass,  that  such  histories  do  rather  set  forth  the  pomp  of 
business,  than  the  true  and  inward  record  thereof.  But  lives,  if  they  be 
well  written,  propounding  to  themselves  a  person,  to  represent  in 
whom  actions  both  greater  and  smaller,  public  and  private,  have 
commixture,  must  of  necessity  contain  a  more  true,  native,  and  lively 
representation." — Bacan*»  Adv,  of  Learmng,  Book  ii. 

The  present  period  is  certainly  not  barren  of  these  contribu- 
tions to  history.    During  the  last  ten  yeaxa  a  greater  number  of 
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biographies  of  our  distir 
dunng  the  fifty  years  wl 
rally  speaking,  among  th< 
library.  Much,  of  coursi 
as  the  ability  with  which 
the  moral  is  so  pointed  a 
to  the  faults  and  the  vi 
meed  of  praise,  than  tho 
recital  of  his  achievemeni 
In  the  biographical  wo 
development  of  those  fa 
ffuidance  of  steady  princij 
founder  of  the  fortunes  o 
distinction.  The  father  of 
not  unfrequent,  though  i 
fiunily,  the  eldest  of  who 
sent  for  a  short  time  to  ^ 
a  friend  in  office,  the  bro 
been  at  coDeffe  with  his  1 
procured  for  him  an  ensi) 
pmb  and  yieissitudes  of 
strengthen  the  principal 
lectual  character;  the  ' 
of  his  professional  life  w 
firm  the  dear  understand 
the  latter ;  and  the  hum 
iioDS,  and  extreme  sensit 
adorned  the  former.  In  < 
we  would  add,  with  the 
simplicity  of  manners  ac 
dieerfiilness  of  spirits,  ¥ 
Soon  after  he  baa  joined 
peril  of  his  own  life,  that 
the  Ouse,  and  lus  extrem 
for  what  he  considered  $ 
no  less  than  the  gallantr 
regiment.  But  it  was 
1769,  that  his  character 
eTer  underwent.  The  cc 
Bell,  who  had  taken  ouj 
under  his  especial  care 
warm  friendsnip  for  each 
pretext,  Lieutenant  Ha 
manding  officer  a  challen 
nor^s  and  pistols,  at  tb 
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ment  was  then  quartered.  This  lad  of  nineteen  obeyed  the 
strange  summons,  and,  after  literally  helping  bis  antagonist  to 
climb  over  a  wall,  stood  to  be  deliberately  fired  at  twice,  though 
narrowly  escaping  the  first  shot,  without  attempting  to  hit  Captain 
Ben ;  he  then  again  helped  his  adversary  to  get  over  the  wall, 
and  they  returned  home.  As  might  be  expected,  the  incipient 
madness  of  Captain  Bell  broke  out  so  violently  that  he  was  soon 
afterwards  placed  in  the  confinement  in  which  he  died;  not, 
however,  beiore  he  had  told  the  story  of  the  duel  to  a  most  diflh 
tinguished,  gallant,  and  eccentric  officer.  Sir  William  Medows. 

'*  The  consequences  were,"  writes  Lord  Harris  in  a  memorandum 
which  he  subsequently  made  of  this  event,  "  the  warm  friendship  of  Sir 
William  Medows,  which  ultimately  led  me  to  fame  and  fortune — the 
giving  me  such  a  confidence  in  myself,  as  to  convince  me  that  no  dan- 
gers or  difficulties  could  ever  make  me  act  in  an  unbecoming  manner ; 
and,  lastly,  enabling  me  to  preserve  a  command  over  my  passions  and 
temper  in  many  after  scenes  of  trial  and  annoyance." 

He  borrowed  soon  afterwards  from  his  brother  a  sufficient  sum 
•of  money  to  enable  him  to  purchase  a  company,  which  was  in 
fact  the  main  foundation  of  his  fortune ;  it  is  singulariy  charac- 
teristic both  of  the  strength  and  nobleness  of  his  character,  that 
b^  continued  exertions  of  self-denial,  shown  in  rigid  and  unde- 
viating  economy,  he  enabled  himself  to  repay  to  his  brother  the 
1100/.  he  had  so  opportunely  bestowed  on  him.  In  1774,  his 
regiment  was  suddenly  ordered  to  embark  for  America,  to  aid  in 
carrying  on  that  ill-advised  and  worse-executed  scheme  of  war, 
which  was  destined  to  receive  such  an  inglorious  termination, 
though  the  young  captain,  like  every  other  British  officer, 
foresaw  no  possibility  of  any  other  event  than  the  speedy  annihila- 
tion of  the  rebels.  His  first  service  was  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
a  detachment,  in  which  half  his  company  and  his  lieutenant  were 
killed.  In  tins  short  essay  of  actual  service  his  presence  of  mind 
and  his  humanity  were  equally  conspicuous.  His  next  engage- 
ment was  the  memorable  attack  on  BunkerVhill ;  his  share  in  it 
is  thus  described  in  his  own  words : — 

"  We  had  made  a  breach  in  their  fortifications  which  I  had  twice 
mounted,  encouraging  the  men  to  follow  me,  and  was  ascending  a  third 
time  when  a  ball  grazed  the  top  of  my  head,  and  I  fell,  deprived  of 
sense  and  motion.  My  lieutenant,  Lord  Rawdon,  caught  me  in  his 
arms,  and,  believing  me  dead,  endeavoured  to  remove  my  body  from  the 
spot,  to  save  my  body  from  being  trampled  on ;  the  motion,  while  it  hurt 
me,  restored  mj  senses,  and  I  articulated.  For  God's  sake  let  me  die  in 
peace !" 

He  was  trepanned,  amusing  himself  daring  the  operation  by 
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looking  into  his  own  br 
finally  recovered.  In  1' 
attack  at  BunkerVhill ;  \ 
batUe  of  Brandywine,  » 
gage  on  account  of  his 
be  borne  on  such  a  day 
took  his  share  in  the  i 
protector  Medows  was  a 
writes  home : — 

**  I  am  on  the  tip-top  of 
me  they  may  direct  to  h 
second  In  command  under 

His  promotion  to  a 
piness;  he  saw  nothing] 
and  he  writes  with  mos 
though  his  views  are  enl 

"  The  most  pleasing  oh 
certain  one)  is,  that  we  i 
guinea  extraordinary  to  tht 

It  is  not  surprising  tl 
should,  in  all  good  and  < 
a  true  Christian  spirit  ti 

In  1778,  he  embark< 
expedition  which  was  de 
Prescott  was  employed 
pushed  forward  under  th 
important  Post  of  Vigic 
harbour.  The  French  cc 
Medows  had  cut  himsc 
and  had  rendered  a  reti 
whole  force  against  th 
succeed,  that  his  appar 
ignominious  defeat,  was 
Harris,  and  the  confider 
his  handful  of  troops,  wl 
aU  was  lost  but  their  hoi 

**  I  hope/*  writes  Majoi 
our  success  almost  to  the  i 
eircumstances  would,  I  h 
hand  of  the  Almighty  w 
it  happen  that  1300  bay 
charge  of  the  men  (seldom 
four  six-pounders,  should 
trnmff  tim  their  amn  numl 
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This  almost  incredible  fact  is  also  to  be  found  recorded  by  the 
pen  of  Burke  in  the  Annual  Register  of  the  year.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  England  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Ireland,  and  on 
the  voyage,  his  characteristic  quality,  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
ascendancy  he  acquired  over  all  who  were  associated  with  him, 
was  very  remarkably  displayed.  An  incompetent  captain  having 
run  the  ship  into  a  most  perilous  situation  off  the  Irish  coasts  near 
Kinsale,  the  crew  mutinied  and  refused  to  obey  any  orders  but 
those  of  Major  Harris,  and  these  after  many  hours  of  extreme  peril 
were  successful  in  saving  both  crew  and  ship.  This  event  took 
place  in  1780.  During  the  next  eieht  years  he  passed  his  life  in 
various  country  quarters,  his  famiW  increased,  his  old  love  of 
retirement  returned  with  increased  strength,  and  at  last  he 
resolved  to  sell  his  commission,  and,  with  the  money  it  produced, 
settle  with  his  family  in  Canada.  He  went  to  London  for  this 
purpose. 

'*  On  his  arrival  (says  his  biographer),  he  accidentally  met  Sir  Wil- 
liam Medows,  in  St.  James's  Street,  and  after  mutual  expressions  of 
friendship  and  affection,  awakened  by  the  casual  meeting  of  two  such 
comrades  in  past  dangers,  he  explained  the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  town, 
and  his  future  intentions.  Sir  William  listened  with  impatience  to  the 
story,  and  asked  if  he  had  actually  received  the  money,  and  if  the  new 
commission  had  been  actually  signed  by  the  king.  He  was  told  there 
would  be  the  delay  of  another  day  in  consequence  of  the  Princess 
Amelia's  death.  '  Then,'  said  he,  '  Harris,  you  sha'n't  sell  out,  you  shall 
go  with  me  as  secretary  and  aide-de-camp.  I  am  just  appointed  Governor 
of  Bombay,  and  your  presence  will  be  a  host  to  me.  I'll  go  directly 
and  stop  the  sale.' " 

Accordingly  the  sale  was  stopped.  After  a  few  years  spent  at 
Bombay,  Greneral  Medows  was  removed  to  the  more  arduous  and 
responsible  government  of  Madras,  and  took  with  him  the  aide-de- 
camp who  proved,  as  he  had  foreseen,  ^^  a  host  to  him.'"  This  was 
the  most  unexpected  tide  in  Major  Harris'^s  affiurs,  which,  taken 
at  the  flood,  1^  him  on  to  a  greatness  beyond  the  flight  of  the 
most  extravagant  aspirations  of  his  youth,  which  had  long  been 
banished  from  his  calm,  firm,  and  happy  mind.  His  sphere  of 
action  was  suddenly  widened ;  he  was  transplanted  to  those  distant 
oriental  scenes  which  were  destined,  as  they  were  fitted,  to  call  forth 
the  attributes  of  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  and  statesmen  of 
Europe.  The  British  power  in  India  at  this  period,  in  spite 
of  Glive  and  Hastings,  was  still  in  a  critical  state,  and  in  no  place 
so  much  so  as  at  Madras,  neighbour  to  an  enemy  whose  equal 
India  has  never  since  or  before  produced  in  intensity  of  hate, 
religious,  hereditary,  and  personal,  to  the  British  name,  and  in 
abundance  of  means  to  execute  the  purpose  of  that  hate  upon  his 
detested  and  sometimes  vanquishea  foes.    Tippoo,  the  ruler  of 
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Mysore,  was,  in  every  thing  but  the  accident  of  walking  on  two 
legs,  the  tiger  which  he  adored,  and  which  his  name  denoted.  It 
would  require  the  pen  of  Livy  to  describe  with  justice  the  ^*  in- 
humana  crudelitas,^'  and  ^^  perfidia  plusquam  Indiea  ^  of  this 
ferocious  despot.  About  the  year  1759,  his  father,  Hyder  Ali, 
had  enlisted  an  army  of  freebooters  (gathered  from  all  the  parts  of 
Western  India  in  which  those  scourges  of  mankind  abounded),  in 
the  service  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore ;  in  a  few  years,  according  to 
the  approved  oriental  precedent,  he  had  dethroned  his  master  and 
his  benefactor  and  seized  the  kingdom,  and  he  soon  extended  his 
ravages  to  all  the  surrounding  country.  Most  English  readers, 
strangely  incurious  as  they  are  of  the  history  of  our  magnificent 
Indiim  empire,  are  acquainted  with  the  desolation  he  brought 
upon  the  Gamatic,  so  that  up  to  the  gates  of  Madras  the 
country,  which  had  been  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  became 
now  a  howling  wilderness ;  for  who  that  has  once  read  can  ever 
forget  the  wondrous  power  of  language  in  which  that  desolation 
and  the  character  of  the  desolators  is  described  by  Mr.  Burke 
in  his  ever-memorable  speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot'^s  debts. 
More  than  once  the  dreadful  whirlwind  of  Mysorean  cavalry, 
rushing  through  the  passes  of  the  mountain  range  called  the 
Ghauts,  which  divide  Mysore  from  the  Gamatic,  had  swept,  into  a 
captivity  worse  ten  thousand  times  than  death,  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  British  forces,  which  they  had  defeated.  His  son, 
Tippoo,  had  succeeded  to  his  father^s  usurped  throne  in  1782; 
the  father  had  certainly  itiore  qualities  of  a  statesman  than 
Tippoo,  though  they  have  been  exaggerated  by  the  highest 
colouring  of  morbid  paradox,  and  we  cannot  agree  with  Lord 
Brougham,  in  his  able  life  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  that  Tippoo  had 
the  faintest  pretensions  to  these  attributes.  Both  father  and  son 
had  the  sagacity  to  profit  by  the  advice  and  aid  of  French  officers, 
Nazarenes^  whom  for  this  reason  only  they  detested  less  than  the 
English.  No  Indian  potentate  had  ever  possessed  such  abundant 
and  well-organized  implements  of  war.  A  hundred  pieces  of 
ordnance  were  frequently  moved  during  these  campaigns  with  a 
rapidity  far  superior  to  that  with  which  English  artillery  could  be 
moved,  while  the  velocity  with  which  his  cavalry  charged,  and  the 

Seneral  rapidity  with  which  Tippoo'^s  movements  were  executed,  is 
escribed  by  our  officers  as  scarcely  credible.  In  1784,  when  the 
gallant  resistance  of  Golonel  Campbell  had  caused  Tippoo  to 
waste  the  half  of  his  army  in  the  fruitless  siege  of  Mangalore, 
and  when  Golonel  Fullerton  was  on  his  march  to  Seringapatam, 
determined  to  set  free  the  British  prisoners  from  sufferings  too 
horrible  to  be  named,  and  to  wreak  deserved  vengeance  on  the 
head  of  their  atrocious  tormentor — at  that  very  moment  the 
British  Government  and  the  Court  of  Directors  proclaimed  peace 
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with  Tippoo — justifying  themselres  in  India  for  such  a  measure 
by  a  reference  to  our   European  relations — that  Ls,  our  rela- 
tions with  France ;  and  in  England,  by  a  reference  to  the  im- 
poverished finances — a  false  peace  founded  on  false  reasons — 
»« false  blood  to  false  blood  joined.*^     France  would  not  have  made 
war  for  Tippoo^s  sake  alone,  and  FuUerton  had  shown  he  could 
maintain  an  army  without  remittances,  while  no  one  denied  the 
hoarded  treasures  of   Seringapatam.     This  hollow  peace   con- 
tinued till  the  arrival  of  General  Medows.  at  Madras,  and  Major 
Harris,  in  1790.    Lord  ComwaUis,  the  second  Govemor-Oeneral, 
had  ruled  India  since  1786,  not  indeed  with  the  brilliant  talents 
of  his  predecessor,  Warren  Hastings,  but  with  prudence,  good 
sense,  and  perfect  integrity,  and  during  three  years  of  tranquillity 
his  government  had  acquired  order  and  strength  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  new  conflict  with  the  tiger,  whose  invasion  of  our  ally,  the 
Bajahof  Tra\*ancore,  a  district  at  the  bottom  of  the  Indian  penin- 
sula, was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war.     iiefore  the  Ije^inning  of 
1791,  our  ally  was  reinstated  in  his  dominions,  and  Tippoo  .stripped 
of  all  his  occupations  on  the  coa^t  of  Malabar.     On  the  night  of 
the  6th  of  February,  1792,  that  successful  attack  nas  made  on 
the  fortified  camp  and  the  island  of  Seringapatam  which  closed 
the  war.  But  terrible  had  been  the  sufferingb  of  our  troops  from 
disease,  mnt  of  provision,  the  ince^^sant  rains,  and  Ijad  manage- 
ment about  those  es^ntial,  indispeasable  iastrum^rrits  of  Indian 
warfare,  the  draft  bullocks-~and  once  in  the  ven-  hour  of  victon-, 
before  the  face  of  Seringapatam  itaelf.  thfsjse  <rvii«  li^l  corrj[i':lled 
the  conqueror  to  break  up  his  camp,  burst  hk  zuni;.  and  r'rtn.-at 
before  a  vanquished  foe.    Throuzhoul  ihia  camj-ai^rri.  a::d  f^\^:f:\' 
ally  at  the  storming  of  the  Pettah  of  Kan^alorA  '/f  the  fortr'Ases 
of  Bangalore,  Sevemdroog.  and  Nundvdrry/g.  Maior  Harris  bore 
a  distinguished  part.    But  God  ha^i'  ^^iiu^A   this  vro'.r^e  of 
Southern  India  to  survive  vet  longer— tb:  zrjrK-rzrh  of  hi-  irii'rji- 
ties  was  not  yet  full.    Lord  Cornwall^  co-c/i'ir-l  a  w^-r.i  rr^ity 
^nth  this  sanguinary,  faithkss  tvrant.     Th^  ^.-;h>r  adrr.:  .ih-.ra::ci 
of  Sir  John  Shore  had  «ucee«kd  Ui  that  cf  Ixr  i  C.r:.  •  a.!!^. 
u  ^^^  ,."™  '^  P*««^  through  the  zr^l-  rf  r;.i  .r--::.:rt 
that  of  lieutenantrgeneraL  and  becoi^e  V.rr.rr-^:.  i.r'.f  tiv:  :. 
at  Madras,  when  on  the  22d  of  Mav.  17-.      a   i*-.  ^-^-^ 
biographer)  ever  to  be  remember^l 'ir.  :r..  ;.:.:j^  ''.:   hr 
India,  because  we  ^**^  IWmi  u j     -  «.  i 

the  Mauritiua.  «rf  of  ^Ife^  '■ '''  "^^•• 
convenient  moment  to  nrins  unTk^    * '  ' 
the  Cape  Lord  MonriSS.Tir  '^^'^" ' 
tion  and  piepued  thejSiii,  ^nm^Z  "'' 
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was  to  rid  the  European  and  Hindoo  of  the  worst  of  foes,  an< 
build  yet  higher  the  edifice  of  British  power  in  a  manner  woi 
of  its  original  architects,  Hastings  ana  Glive.  But  Lord  M< 
ington  looked  around  him  for  instruments  to  execute  his  gr 
design — ^he  looked  anxiously,  knowing  well  that,  unless  tl 
could  be  found  whose  head  and  heart  were  worthy  of  the  task, 
whole  scheme  would  fail — he  looked  anxiously,  but  not  in  vain 
found  them  in  Lord  Clive,  the  governor  (son  of  the  here 
Plassey),  and  General  Harris,  the  commander  of  the  forces 
Madras,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  as  he  never  ceased  at 
time  and  afterwards  with  real  magnanimity  to  avow — and  incic 
to  this  magnanimitv  was  the  true  wisdom  which  induced  I 
Momington  from  first  to  last  to  place  implicit  and  unresei 
confidence  in  General  Harris — it  was  well  repaid  ;  the  unflinci 
firmness  of  the  man  he  trusted  counterbalanced  the  palsying  ef 

Produced  by  the  dismay  of  the  other  authorities  (excepting  alv 
iOrd  Glive)  at  Madras.  That  general  communicated  to  Mr.  Wei 
the  chief  secretary  at  Madras,  and  one  of  the  ablest  civilians 
India,  the  secret  dispatch  of  the  governor-general,  containing 
development  of  his  grand  scheme ;  the  bearer  of  the  commun 
tion  was  the  writer  of  the  work  before  us,  and  he  thus  descr 
the  effect  produced  :— 

"  As  I  had  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  ^ 
this  extraordinary  man  (Mr.  Webbe),  and  knew  with  what  defer< 
his  opinions  were  regarded  in  the  settlement,  T  was  dismayed  by 
expressions  of  astonishment  and  alarm  which  this  communication  c£ 
forth  from  Mr.  Webbe,  which  were  too  remarkable  to  be  ever  forgo 
roe.  Our  unprepared  state  for  war,  in  the  absence  of  a  large  portiG 
our  troops  in  the  eastern  islands ;  our  empty  treasury,  and  bank 
credit  at  Madras ;  all  the  horrors  of  Hyder's  merciless  invasion  of 
Carnatic,  of  Tippoo's  sanguinary  destruction  of  Colonel  Baillie*s 
tachraent,  Sir  Hector  Munro*s  disgraceful  retreat  to  Madras,  and 
first  failure  of  Lord  Comwallis  against  Seringapatam,  rushed  at  < 
into  Mr.  Webbe*s  mind  after  reading  Lord  Momington 's  letter,  an( 
exclaimed,  with  bitterness  and  grief,  '  I  can  anticipate  nothing  bi 
return  of  shocking  disasters  from  a  premature  attack  upon  T]ppo< 
our  present  disabled  condition,  and  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Morn 
ton  for  his  temerity.' " 

All  the  leading  men  in  the  settlement  to  whom  the  scheme 
imparted  shared  these  opinions.  But  neither  Lord  Wellesl 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  his  plan  nor  General  Harrises 
termination  to  execute  it  were  to  be  shaken,  though  the  la 
drew  up  an  able  paper,  in  which  all  the  difficulties  relating 
the  preparation,  and  the  reauisite  army,  and  the  line  of  ma 
were  fully  brought  to  Lord  Momington^s  attention.  A  year 
in  consequence  allowed  for  preparation,  but  the  resolution 
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anticipate  thie  attack  meditated  by  Tippoo,  with  the  co-operati 
of  French  troops,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  by  marching  to  Serinj 
patam,  was  steadily  adhered  to.  The  policy  of  the  Indian  balai 
of  power,  advocated  by  Webbe  and  others,  was  (to  use  that  g( 
tleman'^s  own  language  from  a  memorandum  in  the  work  befc 
us),  ^^  the  preservation  of  Tippoo  as  a  power  of  India,  and  t 
balance  between  him,  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  by  our  suj 
rior  force.**'  Lord  Momington  saw  that  this  system,  if  ever  go< 
was  effete.  He  resolved  to  have  as  efficient  allies  in  this  war  t 
Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas ;  both  were  more  than  suspected  to 
hostile  to  us.  At  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  the  Nizam,  where 
French  subsidiary  force  was  maintained,  by  a  stroke  of  vigoro 
policy,  admirably  executed,  an  English  force  was  substituted  1 
it,  and  the  French  officers  and  men  sent  under  our  care  hon 
By  another  efibrt,  Poonah,  the  capital  of  the  Mahrattas,  govern 
by  the  Peishwah,  was  freed  from  the  terror  of  Scindiah,  a 
compelled,  from  interest  at  least,  to  be  our  ally.  A  Bombay  an 
under  General  Stuart,  to  march  along  the  Malabar  coast,  ai 
through  an  invasion  of  Tippoo'^s  territories  join  the  main  an 
under  General  Harris,  was  prepared.  But  Lord  Wellesle^ 
dispatches,  aided  by  the  sketch  drawn  by  Lord  Brougham  in  i 
life  of  that  nobleman,  should  be  resorted  to  for  obtaining  an  ad 
quate  notion  of  the  wisdom  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  schen 
Still,  however,  without  a  careful  perusal  of  the  latter  part  of  t 
volume  before  us,  this  great  epoch  in  our  Indian  history  can 
but  ill  understood.  The  accounts  in  these  pages  are  taken  frc 
three  sources — General  Hanis'^s  public  dispatches,  his  very  i 
teresting  private  journal,  and  the  confirming  statement  of  £ 
David  Baird.  Whoever  reads  these  pages  will  see  how  all  t 
qualities  of  General  Harris,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  sho 
forth  with  the  brightest  lustre;  his  forethought,  the  admiral 
order  of  his  military  dispositions,  his  patience,  constancy  of  pi 
pose,  ever-vigilant  circumspection,  and  his  sagacity,  strengtheni 
by  long  experience,  and  stimulated  not  depressed  by  the  gre 
responsibiUty  of  his  position.  The  reader  will  remark  the  m 
desty  which  made  him  at  first  to  decline  that  command  which  ] 
knew  so  well  how  to  wield -^ the  magnanimity  with  which,  when  i 
funds  were  forthcoming  to  raise  the  requisite  number  of  soldiei 
he  made  himself  responsible  for  them,  and  so  silenced  the  o 
posers  of  Lord  Mornington'*s  policy — the  piety  which  for  eve 
step  of  victory  rendered  due  tnanks  to  Him  that  giveth  the  vi 
tory — the  firmness  with  which  he  resisted  all  advice  and  i 
attempts  to  swerve  from  his  fixed  purpose  of  avoiding  the  fate 
Lord  Gomwallis,  and  of  appearing  before  Seringapatam  only 
leave  it  when  the  British  flag  was  waving  from  its  battlement 
He  will  be  struck  with  the  vanous  anecdotes  of  no  mean  interee 
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the  account  recorded  in  Greneral  Harrises  jonmal  of  Colonel 
Wellesley^s  appearance  in  his  tent,  after  his  &ihire  in  the  attack 
on  the  tope,  the  sagacity  and  kindness  of  the  general  in  affording 
him  an  early  opportunity  of  redeeming  the  failure ;  and  no  doubt 
the  general  often  thought  in  after  times  that  the  little  word 
^*  Assaye^*"  contained  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  maligned 
the  motives  of  his  confidence  in  Colonel  Wellesley.  One  other 
anecdote  we  must  notice  before  we  conclude,  in  the  words  of  the 
biographer : — 

"  The  hour  appointed  by  the  commander-in-chief  for  the  storm,  one 
o'clock,  had  nearly  arrived,  when  a  little  before  this  time,  while  General 
Harris  was  sitting  alone  in  his  tent,  anxiously  reflecting  upon  the  course 
he  had  resolved  upon  if  the  Sultaun  should  succeed  in  beating  off 
the  first  assailants.  Captain  Malcolm  (afterwards  Sir  John  Malcolm) 
came  into  his  tent,  and,  seeing  him  full  of  thought,  cheerily  exclaimed, 
'Why,  my  Lord,  so  thoughtful?*  'Malcolm,'  said  the  general,  'this 
is  no  time  for  compliments,  we  have  serious  work  on  hand;  don't 
you  see  that  the  European  sentry  over  my  tent  is  so  weak,  from 

want  of  food  and  exhaustion,  that  a  Sepoy  could  push  him  down  ? 

we  must  take  this  fbrt  or  we  must  perish  in  the  attempt — I  have  ordered 
General  Baird  to  persevere  in  his  attack  to  the  last  extremity :  if  he  is 
beat  off*,  Wellesley  is  to  proceed  with  the  troops  from  the  trenches  :  if 
he  also  should  not  succeed,  I  shall  put  myself  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
for  success  is  necessary  to  our  existence." 

The  attack  was  successful ;  in  a  few  hours  Seringapatam,  the 
stronghold  of  the  usurer  whose  name  had  filled  India  with 
terror,  the  far-famed  capital  of  Mysore,  looking  down  with  appar- 
ently impr^nable  fortifications  upon  the  sparkling  waters  of 
the  Cavery,  which  encircled  it,  witn  all  its  vast  military  equip- 
ments, and  all  its  accumulated  treasure,  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  humble  curate'^s  son.  Tippoo  was  found  among  a 
heap  of  slain.  His  ferocity  was  not  coupled  with  cowardice. 
We  have  no  other  eulogy  to  pass  upon  him.  Many  readers  of 
this  work  have,  we  are  convinced,  repeated  the  words  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  one  of  his  dispatches,  ^^  It  is  a  fact  not  suffi- 
ciently known,  that  General  Hams  himself  conducted  the  details 
of  the  victorious  army  which  he  commanded  in  Mysore.'*'* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  little  volume  before  us,  there  is  one 
chapter  with  the  title  ^*  Correction  of  some  mis-statements  in  Mr. 
Alison  s  history.*"  We  select  one  specimen,  which,  from  the 
illustrious  character  of  the  principal  person  in  the  legend,  cannot 
be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  p.  349 : — 

"  Mr.  Alison's  description  of  the  first  operations  of  the  siege  is  of 
the  same  character.  He  says,  '  The  camp  was  formed  opposite  to  the 
south-western  side  of  the  fortress.  The  army  from  Bombay  effected 
its  junction  on  the  9th.     The  apprtmcbes  were  conducted  with  great 
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vigour.  In  the  course  of  these  operations,  much  annoyance  was  expe- 
rienced from  an  advanced  post  of  the  Sultaun's,  placed  on  a  rocky 
eminence  near  the  walls,  from  whence  a  destructive  fire,  chiefly  with 
rockets,  was  kept  up  on  the  parties  working  in  the  trenches.  In  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  harassing  warfare,  an  attack  on  the  post  during 
the  night  was  resolved  on,  and  entrusted  to  Colonel  Wellesley  and 
Colonel  Shaw.  This  nocturnal  encounter  would  he  of  little  import- 
ance, were  it  not  rendered  remarkahle  hy  a  circumstance  as  rare  as  it  is 
memorable,  and  worthy  of  being  recorded  for  the  encouragement  of 
young  officers  exposed  to  early  disaster — a  failure  by  Wellington ! 

"  '  Col.  Wellesley,  on  entering  the  rocky  eminence,  near  the  Sultaun- 
pettah  tope,  was  assailed  on  all  sides  with  so  severe  a  fire  that  both  the 
SSrd  regiment  and  sepoy  battalions,'  which  he  commanded,  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  to  the  camp ;  and  such 
was  the  confusion  which  prevailed,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
that  he  arrived  there,  accompanied  only  by  Colonel  Mackenzie.  The 
young  officer  proceeded  at  midnight  to  the  general's  tent,  at  flrst  much 
agitated,  but,  finding  G^eneral  Harris  not  yet  awake,  he  threw  himself 
on  the  table  of  the  tent,  and  fell  asleep^ — a  fact,  in  such  a  moment, 
singularly  characteristic  of  the  imperturbable  character  of  the  future 
hero  of  Torres  Vedras.' 

"This  is  a  mis-statement  both  offsets  and  dates.  The  Bombay  army 
did  not  join  till  the  14th  of  April.  The  Madras  army  arrived  before 
Seringapatam  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  on  the  same  night  General 
Harris  ordered  the  attacks  to  be  made  by  Colonel  Shaw  and  Colonel 
Wellesley,  not  on  a  rocky  eminence  near  the  walls,  but  on  the  Sultaun- 
pettah  tope,  and  the  banks  of  the  water- course  which  ran  through  it, 
nearly  three  miles  from  the  fort  No  annoyance  had  been  sustained 
from  Tippoo's  troops,  nor  had  we  any  trenches  for  many  days  after- 
wards. The  nature  of  Colonel  Wellesley 's  failure  has  been  already  fully 
described  (pp.  210-223)  and  it  has  been  shown  that  he  made  his  report 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  was 
anxiously  waiting  to  receive  it.  What  is  therefore  stated  of  General 
Harris, '  not  being  yet  awake'  at  midnight,  and  of  Colonel  Wellesley *s 
throwing  himself  on  the  table,  and  falling  fast  asleep  before  he  had 
made  his  report  to  General  Harris,  as  a  '  fact  singularly  characteristic 
of  the  imperturbable  character  of  the  future  hero  of  Torres  Vedras,*  is 
mere  fable.  Mr.  Alison  goes  on  to  state,  '  General  Harris  next  morning 
drew  out  the  troops  for  a  second  attack,  and  offered  the  command  to 
General  Baird,  but  that  generous  officer  suggested  that  Colonel  Wel- 
lesley should  be  again  intrusted  with  the  command.  But  for  the 
elevation  of  mind  which  prompted  both  General  Harris  and  General 
Baird  to  overlook  this  casual  failure,  and  intrust  the  next  attack  to  the 
defeated  officer,  the  fate  of  the  world  might  have  been  different,  and  the 
star  of  the  future  conqueror  of  Napoleon  extinguished  in  an  obscure 
nocturnal  encounter  in  an  Indian  water-course.' 

"  General  Baird's  evidence  upon  this  subject,  given  only  the  year 

'  Colonel  Wellesley  bad  no  Sepoy  battalion  with  him. 
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before  he  died,  proves  that  this  story  is  not  true.  That  he  suggested 
nothing  to  General  Harris  respecting  Colonel  Wellesley,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  calling  for  the  display  of  any  elevation  of  mind,  either  from 
General  Harris  or  General  Baird,  however  natural  it  would  have  been 
for  both  to  have  shown  this  character  in  the  highest  degree,  if  any  occa- 
sion had  required  it.  The  only  thing  which  called  for  the  Commander- 
in-Chiefs  indulgence  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April,  was  the 
blunder  in  the  Adjutant-general's  office,  in  not  duly  advising  Colonel 
Wellesley  of  the  time  when  he  was  to  be  on  the  parade,  to  command  the 
second  attack  on  the  Sultaunpettah  tope." 

These  inaccuracies  are  rather  of  a  dramatic  than  an  historical 
character. 

"  The  events  of  the  4th  of  May  (according  to  the  language  of  the 
governor-general's  order  in  council),  while  they  have  surpassed  even 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  governor-general  in  council,  have  re- 
vived the  reputation  of  the  British  arms  in  India,  to  a  degree  of  splen- 
dour and  glory  unrivalled  in  the  military  history  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  seldom  approached  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  lustre  of 
this  victory  can  be  equalled  only  by  the  substantial  advantages  which  it 
proposes  to  establish,  by  restoring  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  British  in 
India  on  a  durable  foundation  of  genuine  security." 

No  one  acquainted  with  Indian  history  will  deny  that  the  effect 
produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  Mysorean  power  is  justly  de- 
scribed in  these  words.  Soon  afterwards  Lord  Momington 
writes  to  Mr.  Dundas,  the  president  of  the  board  of  control : — 

*'  I  have  already  had  repeated  occasion  to  express  to  you  my  feelings 
of  public  and  private  gratitude  towards  Lieutenant- General  Harris,  as 
well  as  to  explain  the  strong  grounds  on  which  both  these  senti- 
ments are  founded  in  my  mind.  The  share  which  General  Harris  has 
received  of  the  prize  taken  at  Seringapatam  has  placed  his  fortune 
above  the  want  of  any  public  aid  :  otherwise  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
magnitude  of  bis  services  would  have  insured  to  him  a  liberal  and  muni- 
ficent provision  from  the  East  India  Company.  Under  Lieutenant- 
Generai  Harris's  actual  circumstances,  I  should  hope  that  his  Majesty 
might  deem  it  proper  to  confer  a  distinguished  mark  of  honour  upon 
that  deserving  officer,  and,  impressed  as  I  am  with  the  importance  of  the 
conquest  achieved  under  Lieutenant- General  Harris's  command,  I  trust 
that  his  Majesty  will  confer  no  honours  on  General  Harris  below  those 
of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  of  a  peerage  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  my 
duty  to  state  to  you,  that  any  honours  inferior  to  these  would  not  meet 
the  public  opinion  entertained  in  India  with  respect  to  the  importance 
of  the  late  victories,  nor  satisfy  that  sentiment  of  honourable  pride 
which  they  have  diffused  through  every  branch  of  the  civil  and  military 
service  in  this  country.  I  must,  therefore,  make  it  my  most  anxious 
and  earnest  request  to  you  that  you  will  omit  no  endeavour  to  obtain 
for  Lieutenant- General  Harris  the  honours  which  he  has  so  well 
merited." 
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The  answer  of  General  Harris  to  Lord  Momington,  when  s 
prised  of  the  honours  intended  for  him,  is  eminently  characteris 
of  the  real  nobleness  and  simplicity  of  his  nature.     After  depi 
eating  honours  which  neither  he  nor  Mrs.  Harris  wished  for, 
adds: — 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Lord,  you  could  not  have  puzzled  me  more,  sv 
posiDg  I  was  solicitous  to  succeed,  than  by  asking  me  what  title 
should  choose  to  take?  An  humble  clergyman's  son,  thrown  very  ea 
in  life  into  the  army,  entirely  a  soldier  of  fortune,  with  scarce  any  assi 
ance  save  his  own  exertions,  is  little  likely  to  have  any  hereditary  pic 
he  would  choose  to  commemorate,  and  in  my  instance  the  5th  regime 
has  been  twenty-six  years  my  constant  home." 

We  would  fain  for  the  honour  of  our  country  pass  over 
sQence  the  incredible  treatment  which  this  distinguished  o£S( 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  country  he  had  so  well  served.  T 
grossest  misrepresentations  and  calumnies  obscured  for  some  tii 
the  sense  of  his  service,  both  in  the  minds  of  the  East  India  Goi 
pany  and  of  the  Government.  The  latter  withheld  from  him 
marks  of  distinction ;  the  former  exerted  every  effort  to  depri 
him  of  half  his  share  of  the  prize  booty.     However, 

"  Fair  truth  at  last  her  radiant  beams  shall  raise. 
And  malice  vanquished  heighten  virtue's  praise." 

And  never  was  the  moral  conveyed  in  these  beautiful  lie 
more  fully  exemplified.  After  six  years  of  litigation,  both  in  t 
Court  of  Chancery  and  before  the  Vrivy  Council,  his  share  of  t 

Erize  was  confirmed  to  him,  his  enemies  signally  defeated,  and  1 
right  character  burst  through  all  the  mists  with  which  ilie  me 
acts  of  mean  persons  had  for  a  moment  surrounded  it.  Fifte 
years  after  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  Mr.  Perceval,  th 
prime  minister,  who  was  certainly  a  just  man,  penised  a  memor 
which  General  Harris  had  been  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  dn 
up  in  his  own  vindication,  examined  the  case  himself,  becai 
convinced  of  its  truth,  and  was  eager  to  retract  the  host 
opinion  which  he  had  previously  formed.  In  181 5,  the  General  w 
created  Baron  Harris  of  Seringapatam,  and  received  the  order 
the  Bath,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  governorship  of  Dumbart 
Castle.  Lord  Harris  passed  the  rest  of  his  time-honoured  1 
at  Belmont,  a  place  near  Faversham,  which  he  had  purchased 
the  county  of  Kent — he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  but  not  witho 
experiencing  those  misfortunes  which  Juvenal  has  so  pathetica 
described  as  incident  to  that  general  but  too  often  mistaken  objc 
of  human  wishes,  length  of  years — he  grew  old  in  mourning  i 
many  of  his  children,  among  others  a  gallant  son  who  fell  at  t 
storming  of  New  Orleans,  in  America.  But  he  lived  to  see  his  eldc 
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son  earn  for  himself  a  reputation  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  brilliant 
than  his  own.  In  the  journal  kept  by  General  Harris  shortly 
before  the  storming  of  Seringapatam,  is  this  entry,  ^'  Shook  hands 
.with  Geor^,  and  bid  him  do  his  duty.*^  George  did  his  duty  on 
that  occasion,  being  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  bre^h  of 
Seringapatam,  and  was  sent  home  with  the  captured  colours.  And 
on  many  other  occasions  he  rendered  brilliant  military  services  to 
his  country,  which  were  gloriously  closed  by  Quatre  Bras  and 
Waterloo ;  at  which  ever-memorable  period  he  commanded  the 
73rd  regiment,  assisted  in  covering  the  retreat  at  Quatre  Bras, 
and  at  Waterloo,  being  in  square  with  the  30th  regiment,  he 
withstood  during  the  whole  of  that  fearful  day  the  repeated 
charges  of  the  French  cavalry,  made  under  cover  of  the  unceasing 
fire  of  one  of  the  French  batteries,  till  his  regiment  was  literally 
cut  to  pieces,  50  remaining  unwounded  out  of  600  men.  When 
the  peril  of  the  day  was  almost  over,  while  cheering  his  men  and 
waving  his  sword.  Colonel  Harris  received  a  severe  wound,  which 
placed  his  life  for  some  time  in  jeopardy. 

Comparison  best  enables  civilians  to  estimate  the  carnage  of 
battles.  More  men  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  single  regi- 
ment of  Colonel  Harris  at  Waterloo  than  in  the  whole  army 
commanded  by  his  father  at  Seringapatam.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  being  a  merit  of  no  mean  order,  that  to  the  admirable 

Erovidence  of  General  Harris  is  to  be  ascribed  the  economy  of 
uman  life  at  Seringapat-am.  The  grave  has  recently  closed  over 
the  last  of  these  two  brave  soldiers  and  Christian  men,  for  such 
were  both  father  and  son.  And  let  us  observe,  in  conclusion, 
that  it  is  to  such  as  they — to  men  combining  the  enterprising 
courage  and  unconquerable  firmness  with  which 

"  The  steady  RomanB  shook  the  world," 

with  the  spirit  which,  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  is  resigned  to  the 
wisdom,  and  in  the  hour  of  victory  ascribes  success  to  the  mercy 
of  God — with  the  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  Christian  war- 
rior, that  this  country  owes  an  everlasting  debt.  It  is  to  the 
union  of  these  attributes  in  the  character  of  her  children,  or,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  further  said, — it  is  to  the  fact  that  their  noble 
qualities  sprang  from  the  root  of  religious  feelii^,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  reel  cause  of  the  unrivalled  glory  and  the  unparalleled 
greatness  of  the  British  Empire. 
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Abt.  II. — 1.  InstittUum  Sociekitis  Jesu ;  Avenione,  1827 — 1 
Tom.  I.    BuUof  Pauli  III.  et  Pit  VII. ;  Examen  et  Cam 

tianes  eum  Declaraiian^us. 
Tom.  ^.    Beg^doB  own  Summarioy  Epiitola  B.P.N.^  My 

Greneralia^  <$*c. 
Tom.  III.    Deereta  a  /•  ad  F/**  Cangreg. 
Tom.  IV.    Deereta  a  VIP  ad  XXP^  Cangreg. 
Tom.  v.     Canones^  Indices  Decretarum^  Censurw  et  Prcec 

Forrmdas  Cangregationumy  <$*c. 
Tom.  VI.     Exerdtia  Spiritualia^  Directorium^  Industriee. 
Tom.  VII.     Ordinationes  Generatium^  Insimctiones^  et  1 

generaKs. 

2.  Bistaire  reHgieuse^  politique  et  littSraire  de  la  Compagn 
JSsus^  campos^e  sur  tes  Documents  in^dits  et  authentiques^ 
J.  Cr6tineau-Joly.     5  tomes.     Paris,  1844-6. 

3.  Documents  HistoriqueSy  Critiques^  Apolog^tiques^  concemat 
Compagnie  de  J^sus.    3  tomes.     Pans,  1827 — 1830. 

4.  De  r Existence  et  de  VlnsiittU  des  Jesuites^  par  leH.  T? 
Bavignan,  de  la  Compagnie  de  J^sus.  M^noire  de  M 
Vatimesnil,  sur  les  Associations  Beligieuses  nan  autor 
QtuUrihne  Edition.    Paris,  1844. 

5.  Les  Constitutions  des  J^suites  avec  les  Declarations.  ! 
Latin  d'^apris  V^dition  de  Prague.  Traduction  nou 
Paris,  1 843. 

6.  Des  J^suiteSy  par  MM.  Michelet  et  Quiket.  Sia 
Edition.     Paris,  1844. 

7.  LesJ^suites  et  VUniversit^^  par  F.  G£nin,  professeur 
faculiS  des  lettres  de  Strasbourg.  DeuxUms  Edition.  Paris,  1 

^^  The  Jesuits,  the  Jesuits!^  was  the  exclamation  of  the  unh 
statesman  who  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  suddenly  starte( 
in  the  midst  of  his  affrighted  colleagues,  during  the  delibera^ 
of  a  cabinet  council,  under  the  influence  of  a  fit  of  fever-fn 
**  The  Jesuits,  The  Jesuits  I"**  is  the  war-cry  of  the  fn 
multitudes  which  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  have  filled 
valleys  of  Switzerland  with  agitation,  civil  war,  and  murder.  ^' 
Jesuits,  The  Jesuits  1"^  is  the  note  of  alarm  sounded  at 
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time,  among  ourselves,  by  those  who  look  upon  our  ancient 
Constitution  in  Church  and  State  as  upon  the  safeguard  both 
of  our  civil  liberties  and  of  our  religious  privileges.  We  have  no 
sjrmpathy  with  the  empty  philosophism  by  which  the  University 
of  France  endeavours  to  discipline  the  minds  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration into  artificial  enthusiasm  for  the  social  system  erected 
upon  the  uncouth  and  unsafe  foundation  of  the  barricades ;  still 
less  can  we  have  aught  in  common  with  that  wild  spirit  of 
Democracy,  which  has  been  drained  off  during  the  last  thirty 
years  from  the  different  monarchies  of  Europe  into  jbhe  Swiss 
republics,  as  into  a  conunon  cesspool  of  political  ofi&courings, 
and  being  pent  up  there  within  a  narrow  space,  without  any 
outlet,  is  venting  itself  from  time  to  time  by  violent  revulsions 
and  lawless  outbreaks.  But  we  do  sympathize  most  fully,  most 
deeply,  with  the  sense  of  alarm  which  recent  measures,  and,  still 
more,  recent  occurrences,  have  excited  among  ourselves ;  and 
the  more  we  reflect  upon  the  tone  of  mind,  and  the  habits  of 
thought  and  action  which  have  led  to  a  legislative  dereliction  of 
our  Protestant  principles,  and  to  extensive  defections  from  our 
.  Protestant  camp,  the  clearer  and  firmer  becomes  our  conviction, 
that  so  far  from  the  alarm  being  groundless,  we  are,  both  in 
a  political  and  a  religious  point  of  view,  standing  on  the  brink 
of  a  fearful  precipice. 

If  the  question  turned  merely  upon  some  one  or  more  of  the 
causes  of  public  distemper  and  perplexitv,  which  in  the  natural 
course  of  human  afiairs  must  necessanly  develope  themselves 
periodicallv  in  the  social  body,  in  the  same  way  as  ill  humours 
gathering  from  time  to  time  breed  distempers  in  the  natural  body ; 
if,  for  instance,  the  extensive  pressure  of  poverty  upon  the 
labouring  classes,  the  want  of  an  adequate  provision  for  their 
spiritual  instruction  and  the  proper  training  of  their  children, 
tne  increase  of  pauperism  and  of  crime  outrunning  the  increase 
of  population;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mercenary  materialism 
of  the  great  body  of  the  trading  portion  of  the  community,  the 
luxury  and  listless  selfishness  prevalent  among  the  higher  classes, 
the  absence  of  public  principle  and  public  confidence,  brought 
about  by  a  system  of  expediency  and  political  tergiversation; 
if,  worse  than  all,  the  lukewarmness  towards  works  of  charity 
and  piety,  the  contentiousness  for  trifles,  and  indifference  to 
great  and  eternal  interests,  which  we  have  to  deplore  in  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  nominal  members  of  our  Church ;  if  any,  or 
all  of  these,-— or  if  even  that  greatest  of  all  our  difficulties,  the 
monster  difficulty  of  the  British  Empire,  starving,  superstitious, 
disaffected,  demagogized  Ireland, — were  all  that  we  have  to  con- 
tend against,  though  we  should  see  great  and  pressing  dangers, 
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yet  we  might  contemplate  our  position  without  alarm; 
might  with  a  calm  and  resolute  eye  look  about  for  remec 
But  we  have  not  only  all  these  and  many  more  evils  c 
threatening  character  to  encounter,  but  we  have  opposed 
us,  ready  and  eager  for  the  conflict,  intensely  stimulated  by 
hope  of  making  us  an  easy  prey,  closely  allied  with  our  n 
powerful  foreign,  ^ith  our  most  insidious  domestic  enemies,  h 
m  wait  upon  our  shores,  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
bosom  of  the  Church,  an  enen)y  more  subtle  than  any  eni 
in  human  form  ever  was,  and  that  enemy  bent  upon  our  r 
more  than  he  ever  was  upon  the  ruin  of  any  Church  or  St 
That  enemy  is  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  a  body  of  men  united 
the  absolute  control  of  one  presiding  will,  as  one  man ;  a  ft\ 
like  the  giants  of  ancient  fable,  a  centimanm  Gyges^  and 
centimanus  only,  but  centiceps ;  a  human  monster,  present  in 
hundred  places  at  once,  with  hundreds,  ay,  thousands  of  < 
to  spy,  thousands  of  heads  to  scheme,  thousands  of  hand 
execute,  and  thousands  of  tongues  to  beguile  and  to  dec( 
but  one  soul,  one  will,  to  direct  the  whole ;  a  monster  wl 
life  never  dies  out,  whose  devices  are  numberless  and  < 
changing,  but  the  fell  purpose,  the  bitter  hatred,  espec 
towards  our  Church  and  State,  one,  perpetual  and  unchan 
No  contemptible  enemy,  forsooth,  if  this  be  not  an  exagger; 
picture.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  the  sequel  will  show.  S( 
it  is  true,  think  that  sucli  apprehensions  are  altogether  groi 
less,  and  laugh  them  to  scorn.  The  Jesuits,  they  say,  he 
to  another  age  than  that  which  prints  and  travels  by  steam,  did 
knowledge  and  conveys  intelligence  with  lightning  speed ;  w 
dallies  with  Mammon,  and  laughs  at  Beelzebub ;  which  in 
tigates  every  thing  and  believes  nothing  :  in  such  an  age  as  i 
surely  it  is  ridiculous  to  be  afraid  of  an  order  which  receiver 
death-blow  seventy  years  ago.  But  they  forget,  if  indeed 
ever  knew,  that  the  order  of  Jesuits  has  kept  pace  with 
ages,  and  not  only  kept  pace  with  them,  but  far  outstripped  t 
in  the  race  of  intelligence ;  that  in  the  art  of  turning  every 
feature  of  the  world  to  account  for  its  own  ends,  that  order 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  man,  or  body  of  men ;  that  evei 
partial  and  temporary  defeat  has  only  served  to  place  its  i 
tinguishable  tenacity  of  purpose  and  its  gigantic  strength 
new  light ;  for  while  it  maintained  itself  in  the  hour  of  its  w 
ness  and  apparent  death  by  the  support  of  those  who,  oi 
others,  were  the  most  unlikely  to  come  to  its  aid — by  the  sup 
of  two  powers,  one  of  which  it  denounced  as  atheistical, 
branded  the  other  as  schismatic,  it  compelled,  and  that  be 
one  generation  had  passed  away,  the  very  power  whose  soverei] 
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it  owned,  and  by  whose  arm  it  had  suffered  itself  to  be  broken  in 
pieces,  to  restore  it,  with  many  marks  of  repentance  and  affection, 
m  the  integrity  of  its  former  station  and  influence.  And  so 
restored  it  now  stands  again,  firm  and  upright, 

Jam  defecta  vigent  renovato  robore  membra^ 

bidding  defiance  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  defiance,  above  all, 
like  another  Philistine,  to  that  Church  and  nation  which  stands  forth 
pre-eminently  as  the  army  of  the  living  God*.    And,  whatever  we 

^  That  the  British  empire  is  particularly  singled  out  at  this  time,  as  the  object  of 
attack  by  the  Papal  power  and  the  Jesuits,  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  In  the  nature 
of  things  it  must  be  so.  The  Protestantism  of  the  continent  is  preying  upon  its  own 
vitals,  and  has  ceased  to  give  Rome  any  serious  uneasiness.  It  may  seduce  indi- 
viduals from  her  pale,  but  it  cannot  raise  a  Catholic  testimony  against  the  usurpation 
of  the  Papacy.  If  our  Church,  with  her  Apostolic  succession,  and  her  adherence  to 
the  ancient  Catholic  faith,  oould  be  got  rid  of,  then  would  Rome  have  an  easy 
triumph.  Upon  us,  therefore,  are  her  forces  now  principally  directed.  Apart  from 
the  many  alarming  symptoms  of  the  progress  of  Popish  principles  both  among  our 
Churchmen  and  our  Statesmen,  apart  from  the  amazing  advances  which  the  Papists 
have  made  towards  the  attainment  of  that  ascendancy  whicli  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
all  their  outcry  for  equality,  the  direction  which  has  been  given  of  late  to  the 
Romish  Missions  clearly  shows  what  is  the  arriire-pentie  of  Iloroe  at  this  time.  It 
is  to  undermine  the  power  of  Great  Britain  by  the  importation  of  French  settlers  and 
French  prejudices,  and  the  streng^th  of  the  English  Church  by  the  intrusion  of 
Romish  bishops  and  Romish  missionaries,  into  all  the  colonial  possessions  of  the 
empire.  Through  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
missionary  movements  of  the  propaganda,  whose  head-quarters  are  virtually  at 
Lyons,  though  nominally  at  Rome,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
following  figures,  which  must  convince  the  most  incredulous.  Looking  over  the  last 
twenty  years,  it  appears  that  the  activity  of  the  propaganda  has  increased  to  a  most 
astonishing  degree;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  it  has  thrown  a  share  of  its  activity 
altogether  disproportionate  upon  the  British  territory.  The  total  income  of  the 
propaganda  at  Lyons  amounted 

In  the  year  1823    to  £916. 

1835    —      £21,673. 

1844    —     £161,408. 

The  total  expenditure  was 

In  the  year  1823    —  £916. 

1836    —      £21.663. 

1844    —     £149766. 

Of  which  sums  there  was  laid  out  in  missions  throughout  Great  Britain  and  its 
dependencies 

In  the  year  1823    —  nil. 

1825    —  £60. 

1836    —  £980. 

1844    —      £40,865. 

That  is  to  say,  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  Romish  missionary  power  throughout  the 
world  is  set  in  motion  for  the  overthrow  of  our  Church,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Romish  communion  in  her  place.  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  above  figures, 
that  in  the  year  1835  the  increase  of  missions  in  the  British  dominions  bore  no  pro- 
portion at  all  to  the  increase  of  the  Romish  missions  generally ;  from  that  year  the 
outlay  for  missions  in  the  British  dominions  has  been  rapidly  advancing,  till,  from 
one  twenty-second  of  the  total  outlay  of  the  propaganda,  it  rose  to  more  than  one- 
fourtli.  Looking  at  this  increase  in  comparison  with  the  general  increase  of  ex- 
penditure for  Romish  missions,  it  is  sixfold ;  looking  at  it  by  itself  only,  it  is  more 
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may  think,  though  ''  wisdom  is  a  defence,  and  money  is  a  defence,^ 
yet  shall  neither  our  money,  nor  our  wisdom  be  a  defence  to  us 
against  that  enemy,  against  whom  we  can  prevail  only  if  we  go 
forth  to  meet  him  ^'  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts/^ 

What  the  position  is  which  the  Jesuit  order  has  again  assumed, 
what  are  its  deliberate  designs,  its  ambitious  projects,  and  its 
daring  hopes,  a  glance  at  the  titles  of  the  works  prefixed  to  this 
article  will  suffice  to  show.  There  was  a  time  when  the  policy 
of  the  Society  was  to  work  in  secret,  to  keep  its  constitution  ana 
its  affairs  from  the  eyes  of  men  as  much  as  possible ;  but  another 
age  has  arisen,  in  which  publicity  is  the  order  of  the  day ;  and 
therefore  (although  we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  Jesuits 
have  no  secrets  now),  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  world,  the  Society 
proclaims,  to  borrow aphrase  from  facund  Greorge  Robins,  '^ My 
name  is  publicity."''  To  say  that  the  Jesuit  oraer  is  a  lover  of 
darkness,  because  its  deeds  are  evil,  and  cannot  bear  the  light 
of  day,  must  surely  be  an  old  wives"  fable,  an  idle  calumny ;  for, 
behold,  the  Society,  of  its  own  free  accord,  throws  eveiy  thing 
open  to  the  world"s  inspection  ;  its  constitution,  its  discipline,  its 
rules  and  regulations,  its  proceedings  past  and  present,  the  very 
records  of  its  latest  congregations  at  the  Gem  at  Bome,  are  pub- 
lished to  the  world  as  regularly  as  any  report  of  the  proceedings 
at  St.  StephenX  and  that  not  by  a  ''  breach  of  privilege,""  but 
'^  by  authority.""  There  is  no  trial  to  which  the  Society  has  in 
former  times  been  subjected,  no  scandal  that  has  been  raised 
against  it,  which  the  Society  is  not  ready,  nay,  anxious  to  submit 
to  the  revision  of  public  opinion  in  this  unprejudiced,  this  en- 
lightened age ;  its  archives  are  freely  thrown  open,  its  ancient 
scrolls  and  parchments,  those  mummies  of  days  that  have  been, 
and  of  bygone  deeds,  are  unrolled  before  the  wondering  world. 
Why  should  they  not !  But  for  the  darkness  of  former  ages, 
which  they  did  all  to  dissipate,  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits 
would  always  have  been  transparent ;  those  simple-hearted,  guile- 

than  fortyfold  within  the  last  ten  yean.  The  cause  of  this  increase  is  no  doubt  the 
encouragement  which  at  that  period  Popery  was  beginning  to  receive  from  the 
British  government  That  was  the  time  when  our  government  was  courteous,  not 
to  say  simple,  enough  to  send  out  in  a  king's  ship,  as  chaplain  to  a  convict  settle- 
ment, in  the  employ  and  pay  of  the  British  crown,  that  Popish  firebrand,  Mr.  John 
Bede  Polding,  who  is  now,  under  the  title  of  Arclibishop  of  Sidney,  with  his  three 
suffragans  of  Adelaide,  Hobart-town,  and  Perth,  disturbing  the  religious  peace  of 
our  colonies,  and  treating  the  prelates  of  the  established  Church  of  the  empire  with 
affected  scorn.  The  sums  which  are  spent  by  the  French  Jesuits — for  they  are  the 
life  and  soul  of  this  propagandism — sufficiently  attest  the  value  they  set  upon  every 
position  from  which  they  hope  in  course  of  time  to  undermine  our  political  and 
ecclesiastical  state.  While  upon  their  own  colony  of  Algiers  they  spent  in  the  year 
1844  only  £2360,  they  laid  out  upon  our  colony  of  New  Zealand  £5618,  and  the 
still  larger  sum  of  £7280  in  the  preceding  year,  1843. 

c2 
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less  men  always  lived  in  glass  houses,  and  how  hapf^  they  are 
to  have  fallen  at  last  upon  a  generation  capable  of  appreciating 
their  candour  and  canceOmg  the  inj|uatioe  of  past  ages;  a 
generation  which   brings  public   opinion  to  bear  upon  every 

Question ;  for — xkituv  S^  Oaifiaroc  wipmm — none  so  much  as  tm 
esuits  will  be  gainers  tf  &irly  subjected  to  the  test  of  public 
opinion : — 

"  Grave  old  Tertullian,"  sayt  the  Am  de  la  Religum  in  its  notice  of 
M.  Cretineau-Joly't  history  of  the  Jesuits,  '^used  to  ezclaimi  that 
religion  required  but  one  thing ;  and  that  was  not  to  be  condemned  un- 
heard '.  Being  the  daughter  of  the  Gospel,  the  sode^  of  Jesus  also  is 
not  afraid  to  see  light  diffused  over  what  have  been  called  its  mysteries, 
which  are  mysteries  only  of  devotion,  of  charity,  of  self-immolation.  The 
serious  public  will  in  this  eminently  attractive  work  find  an  answer  to 
the  attacks  and  the  calumnies  of  malevolence.  As  for  those  who  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  hatred,  they  are  to  be  pitied  ;  there  is  no  hope 
of  an  obstinacy  which  delights  in  blind  animosities,  and  wilfully  shuts 
its  eyes  to  the  evidence  of  fieicts." — Ami  de  la  i2e%tom  vol.  cxxiiL 
p.  70. 

The  evidence  of  fiicts,  the  evidenoe  of  authentic  history,  of 
original  documents,  this  is  what  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  more  than  innocence,  in  the  exuberance  of  its 
love  of  publicity,  presents  to  the  worid  with  but  one  request,  that 
it  may  be  subjected  to  a  searching  examination,  and  to  an  impartial 
judgment'.     With  this  request  we  will  to  the  utmost  extent  of 

'  Nihil  Veritas  embetcit,  nisi  solmnmodo  abscoodi.  TirhiiL  ad9.  Fakniim,  c  & 
'  The  collection  entitled  Doeumentt  Hisi9rifw$9  frc.  (No.  8  at  the  head  of  this 
article)  is  for  the  most  part  only  a  reprint  of  the  most  important  documents  and 
pamphlets  connected  with  the  controversies  and  proceeding  against  the  Jesuits  in 
former  ages,  published  with  the  avowed  object  of  challenguij^  public  opinion  in  a 
more  impartial  age  to  a  revision  of  former  judgments  againat  them,  which,  it  ia 
alleged,  were  unjuat,  the  result  of  blind,  unreaaoninff  pi^udice.  A  list  of  the 
different  articles  composing  the  collection,  many  of  whush  have  become  scarce,  viay 
not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  The  first  volume  contains,  after  the  prefsce, 
and  a  short  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  in  France, 

1.  ActeM  du  CUrgi  de  France,  et  du  Pope  CUamU  XIIL  em  /ssear  du  JSetdiee,  de 
1761  d  1764. 

2.  PrMt  pour  tervirderipemee  auxaeetumUemfaUMeeemin  let  Jietdiee,    Met  detUee 
sur  Vaffaire  pritente  dee  Jismiee.     1762. 

3.  Le  Redaetewr  VMdique.  1762. 

4.  Dts  Jhuiiee  ligwurt  et  cempUcee  de  Barritre  ei  de  Jean  ChateL    1765. 

6.  De  la  viritiy  ou  de  la  euppoeUien  de  VkdU  de  hamdeeement  dee  Jiniiiee,  reiUbt  par 
Hewn  IV.  en  1595. 

6.  Du  Rappel  dee  Jitnitee. 

7.  Contpiratien  dee  Poudree,     (A  tranalation  of  Dr.  Lingard's  account  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot) 

The  second  volume  contains  :— 

a  Riponeettu*  Lettree  PromneiaIee,eu  ExtraUe  dee  Snireikmd^EndemeideCUam'' 
dre.    Deux  partiee  et  emppiiimeni. 
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our  limits  endeavour  to  comply ;  and,  with  a  view  to  our  doing  so, 
we  must  take  leave  to  go  considerably  further  back  than  the  con- 
troversy of  the  day  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  order,  a 
step  or  two  even  beyond  the  primordia  rerum  of  M.  Cr^tineau- 
Joly,  and  the  Exercitia  and  Constitutions  of  St.  Ignatius  himself; 
to  the  question,  namely,  what  was  it  that  called  the  Jesuit  Order 
into  being  ? 

We  hold  it  to  be  an  unquestionable  axiom  in  the  philosophy  of 
history,  that  it  is  not  the  men  that  make  the  times,  but  the  times 
that  make  the  men ;  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  individual, 
however  exalted  in  station,  however  strong  of  will,  firm  of  purpose, 
or  gifted  in  mind,  to  fasten  upon  the  world  the  exergue  of  his  own 
individuality,  and  by  the  mere  power  of  his  thought  and  action 
to  give  a  permanent  direction  to  future  generations.  Those  whose 
works  and  endeavours  have  endured  long,  and  exercised  an  exten- 
sive influence  over  mankind,  themselves  bore  the  stamp  of  their 
age,  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  their  age  and  after-ages  the 
stamp  of  their  mind.  Genius,  though  it  presupposes  trans- 
cendent mental  endowments,  is  yet  so  dependent,  for  its  develop- 
ment and  its  domination,  upon  the  opportunity  on  which  it  brings 
its  powers  to  bear,  that  the  instinct  of  adaptation  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  age  in  which  it  appears  may  be  justly  considered, 
not  only  as  a  characteristic  mark,  but  as  a  component  part  of 
true  genius. 

9.  Discours  Preliminaire  de  la  RSponse  au  Recueil  intitule,  Extrait  de*  Auertions,  Sfc. 

10.  Lettret  de  MM.  lei  Eviques  d'  Uzia  et  de  Cattret  d  M.  le  Procureur-gSniral  au 
Parlement  de  Touloiue,  concemant  1$  libelle  intituU,  Extrait  dee  Aetertione  ^e,,  et  de  M. 
VEvique  de  Lodive  H  M  le  Chaitcelier. 

11.  De  la  Doctrine  du  Tyrannicide, 

12.  Monita  Secreta  Soeie talis  Jetu, 
The  third  volume  contains : — 

13.  Instruction  Pastorale  de  Mgr.  Christophe  de  Beaumont,  Arehevique  de  Paris,  sur  les 
atteintes  portees  d  Vautorite  de  VEglise  par  les  jugements  des  tribunatu  siculiers  dans 
Vaffaire  des  Jesuites.     1763. 

14.  Remarques  sur  un  icrit  intituU,  Compte  rendu  des  Constitutions  des  Jesuites,  par 
M,  Louis  Rene  de  Caradeuc  de  la  Chalotais,  Procureur-geniral  du  Roi  au  Parlement  de 
Bretagne,  suivies  de  cent  et  quelques  contradictions  extraites  des  icrits  publies  centre  les 
Jesuites.     Par  M.  Riper t  de  Montclar,  Procureur- general  au  Parlement  d'Aix. 

15.  Pombfil,  Choiseul  et  d'Aranda,  ou  I' Intrigue  des  trois  Cabinets,  contenant  un 
Pricis  Historique  de  ce  qui  s*est  passe  en  Portugal,  en  France  et  en  Espagne  ^  Voccasion 
des  Jesuites,  lors  de  leur  expulsion  de  ces  trois  royaumes,  el  des  evinements  qui  ont 
precide  et  suivi  la  destruction  de  leur  ordre  par  le  Pape  Clement  XIV. 

With  the  last-named  document,  those  who  wish  to  liear  both  sides  of  the  question, 
should  compare  the  interesting  work  of  Count  Alexis  de  Saint  Priest,  published  last 
year,  under  the  title  "  Histoire  de  la  Chute  des  Jisuites  au  XVIIIe.  siicle."  The  point  of 
view  of  the  author  is,  that  the  Jesuits  being  essentially  anti-national,  and  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  France;  and  he 
endeavours  to  bring  past  history  in  aid  of  his  position.  Various  interesting  pieces 
are  contained  in  an  appendix  to  this  volume ;  among  them  the  Brief  of  Clement 
XIV.  which  cashiered,  and  the  BuU  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  which  restored,  the  order. 
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Katpot  yapf  Sowip  iLyipin 
fiiyiOTOQ  tpycv  wayroQ  tar*  cm^r^mic* 

Whenever  a  man  is  pre-eminently  gooDCtDcd  of  that  instinct, 
he  is  sure  to  leave  a  deep  and  lasting  unpression  behind  him, 

"  His  power's  a  crescent,  and  his  sugaring  hope 
Says  "  (and  says  truly),  "  it  will  come  to  the  iiill." 

And  tnce  versd^  whenever  the  conceptions  of  a  mind  have  outlived 
its  age,  and  left  a  long  track  behind  on  the  ever-flowing  tide  of 
events,  it  is  a  sure  proof  that  that  man  comprehended  the  signs 
of  his  time,  that  his  soul  was  lod^d  in  the  very  heart  of  nu- 
manity,  and  had  a  supernatural  insight,  such  as  the  sonmambule 
state  is  said  to  produce,  into  its  secret  distempers*  So  it  was 
with  Ignatius  Loyola.  There  was  a  film  over  his  mental  vision, 
the  film  of  the  rapal  delusion ;  that  film  prevented  him  from 
seeing  clearly  what  was  needed  to  heal  the  distemper  of  the 
times ;  yet  he  saw  it  in  some  measure :  and  it  is  to  this,  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  state  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  as  both  pre- 
sented themselves  in  his  day,  that  we  must  attribute  the  perma^ 
nent  duration  and  the  extensive  success  of  the  Institute  which 
he  founded.  Nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophical,  nothing  more 
contrary  to  the  inner  truth  of  histonr,  than  the  notion  that  a 
society,  which  not  merely  influenced,  but  to  a  great  extent  con- 
trolled, the  march  of  the  human  mind  and  the  course  of  events  all 
over  the  world,  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  be  destined  to  achieve  yet  greater  triumpha,  and  to  do  more 
extensive  mischief,  was  nothing  more  than  the  wild  conception  of 
an  overwrought  and  partially  diseased  brain.  So  far  from  being 
an  accidental  hors-dTosuvre  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  Society  of  Jesus  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  direct  o£Smring  of 
the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  the  times ;  its  erection  was 
the  only  alternative  left  to  Popery,  if  the  iniquity  of  its  system 
was  to  be  maintained,  and  the  call  to  repentance  so  loudly,  often 
it  may  be  harshly,  uttered  by  the  Reformation,  to  be  resisted. 

Based  originally  upon  an  untrue  foundation,  the  universal 
spiritual  monarchy  of  Some,  that  splendid  but  anti-christian 
dream  of  the  middle  ages,  had,  in  its  endeavours  to  maintain 
itself,  become  entangled  in  a  net  of  falsehood  and  iniquity  of  its 
own  fabrication ;  a  net  so  closely  woven  that  there  was  no  escape 
from  it,  except  by  a  gigantic  moral  efibrt,  such  as  could  not  oe 
expected  of  those  who  were  from  time  to  time  called  to  occupy  the 
**'  chair  of  St.  Peter .^^  By  little  and  little  the  felsehood  came  to 
be  seen  through  ;  the  iniquity,  by  the  very  burdens  which  it  laid 
upon  the  nations  of  the  eaurth,  became  hatefiil  and  appairent;  and 
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when  at  last  the  primitive  truths  of  the  Gk)spel  of  Christ  were 
disinterred  from  under  the  superstitions  which  through  long  ages 
had  been  accumulated  upon  them,  and  placed  in  contrast  with  the 
doctrine,  the  discipline,  and  practice  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  the 
indignation  of  a  long  deluded  and  rudely  undeceived  world  knew 
no  bounds.     The  grossly  earthly  character  to  which  the  Roman 
usurpation  had  by  degrees  sunk  down ;  its  unblushing  avarice  and 
its  simoniacal  traffic  with  holy  things,  yea,  with  the  very  remission 
of  sins,  for  which  Christ  paid  the  price  of  his  blood ;  the  luxury 
and  the  carnal  excesses  by  which  the  sanctuary  was  defiled ;  the 
barbarities  which  in  the  name  of  the  religion  of  mercy  had  been 
perpetrated  by  the  butchers  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  were  so  re- 
volting, that  they  destroyed  all  moral  reverence  for  an  authority 
which  had  been  propped  up  by  such  supports ;  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible, they  would  have  brought  the  Gospel  itself  and  the  name  of 
Christ  into  everlasting  hatred  and  contempt  among   mankind. 
As  it  was,  it  became  wholly  impossible  to  uphold  the  pontifical 
supremacy,  and  the  hierarchy  which  bore  sway  in  its  name,  any 
longer  by  those  means  which  had  formerly  sufficed  to  keep  down 
occasional  symptoms  of  discontent,  and  to  make  the  nations  bow 
their  heads  in  the  obedience  of  an  abused  faith.     Unless  some 
new  power  arose  to  re-establish  the  tottering  authority  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  upon  a  fresh  and  a  more  solid  foundation,  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Papacy,  which  had  been  so  warily  erected  dur- 
ing the  course  of  centuries,  must  inevitably  have  crumbled  in  the 
dust  before  the  moral  and  intellectual  strength,  and  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  Reformation.     This  was  felt  most  deeply  by 
Rome  herself,  openly  acknowledged  by  the  Papal  legates  in  their 
opening  address  to  the  Tridentine  Council,  and  kept  in  view 
throughout  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  as  the  Decretum  de 
Refonnatione  variously  attests.     But  no  deliberative  assembly, 
least  of  all,  one  composed  of  men  many  of  whom  were  deeply 
implicated  in  the  iniquities  of  the  times,  could  call  forth  the 
novel  power  of  which  Rome  stood  in  need.     They  might  restrain 
excesses,  they  might  lop  off  excrescences,  but  they  had  no  power 
to  create  a  new  instrument,  full  of  health,  and  life,  and  vigour, 
to  stand  forth  in  suppoi-t  of  their  falling  cause.     Such  a  creation 
could  only  be  the  work  of  some  master  mind,  animated  by  an 
unquestioning  faith  in  the  Apostolicity  and  divine  authority  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  deeply  impressed  with  both  the  possi- 
bility and  the  necessity  of  applying  a  remedy  to  the  corruption  of 
the  times.     Such  a  master  mind  was  Loyola.     He  comprehended 
the  condition  of  the  Church  as  far  as  a  mind  wedded  to  the  fun- 
damental errors  of  the  Papal  theory  could  comprehend  it,  and  he 
devised  with  a  skill  and  firmness  of  purpose  rarely  equalled  the 
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only  system  which  could  preserve  the  spiritual  monarchy  of  Borne 
from  sinking  under  the  weight  of  its  internal  corruption. 

That  system  was  admirably  calculated  for  the  exigencies  which 
evoked  it.  The  assertion  of  the  external  unity  of  the  Church 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  claim  of  the  latter 
to  an  external  power  of  government  over  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  lies  at  the  foundation.  The  association  contemplated  by 
Loyola  was  to  be  an  instrument  at  once  ready  and  powerful  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  fundamental  principles  of  Popery  in  the  world; 
and  in  order  to  render  that  instrument  more  certamly  and  more 
permanently  serviceable,  he  determmed  to  keep  it  free  from  all 
the  influences  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  the  hierarchy  of  former 
days.  For  this  purpose,  he  not  only  adopted  into  his  Institute 
the  vows  of  celibacy  and  of  poverty,  but  by  the  vow  of  perfect 
obedience,  and  by  the  renunciation  of  all  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment for  the  members  of  his  order,  he  guarded  against  those 
jealousies  and  schemes  of  personal  aggrandizement  and  of  worldly 
ambition,  to  which  the  interests  of  the  Church  had  been  so  fatally 
sacrificed,  both  by  the  secular  Clergy  and  by  the  religious  orders. 
And  while  he  extended  his  views  to  every  field  of  spiritual  influ- 
ence, from  the  village  school  to  the  royal  confessional,  he  took 
care  that  his  labourers  should  not  be  encumbered  by  any  formal 
observances,  such  as  the  rules  of  other  religious  orders  imposed 
upon  their  members ;  and  that  not  one  of  them  should  ever  be  able 
to  form  for  himself  a  personal  sphere  of  action,  distinct  from 
that  general  action  in  which,  as  a  member  of  the  entire  body,  he 
should  be  involved. 

How  then  did  Loyola  accomplish  this  difficult  task !  The  first 
thing  which  he  devised,  that  which  still  is  the  first  thing  put  into 
the  hands  of  every  willing  and  of  every  unconscious  candidate  for 
admission  to  the  order,  is  his  famous  book  entitled  "  Exercitxa 
SpirituaUa.'''*     *'  These  exercises/^  says  M.  de  Bavignan^  "  are 

*  De  r Existence  et  de  VInstitut  des  Jesuites^  p.  12.  This  pamphlet,  which,  accordin^^ 
to  the  Ami  de  la  Religion^  went  through  four  editions,  amounting  altogether  to  25,000 
copies,  in  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  after  its  appearance,  and  which  has  since 
reached  the  sixth  edition,  is,  on  account  of  the  high  respectability  of  its  author,  the 
moat  powerful  defence  which  has  been  made  for  the  society.  M.  de  Ravignan  was 
originally  a  distinguished  member  of  the  legal  profession,  and  highly  connected ;  he 
afterwards  joined  the  order  of  Loyola,  and  produced  a  great  sensation  in  Paris  by  his 
pulpit  eloquence.  It  wns  not,  however,  then  known  that  he  had  become  a  Jesuit, 
and  the  encomium  which  the  ConstitutUmnel  bestowed  upon  the  celebrated  preacher 
afforded  the  Vnivera  the  triumph  of  informing  its  contemporary  that  it  had  lavished  its 
praises  upon  **  un  Reverend  Pire  Jisuite."  M.  de  Ravignan  speaks  of  the  Institute 
with  all  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  a  neophyte;  the  following  passage  appears  to 
contain  the  history  of  his  conversion : 

'*  A  nnn  has  been  pursuing  a  wrong  course  in  life ;  he  has  been  losing  himself  in 
crooked  ways,  amidst  foolish  opinions  and  unruly  passions.  Ambition^  the  quick 
affections  of  youth,  perhaps  his  very  fuccest,  have  laTiahed  their  enjoymeDts  upon 
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not  our  Institute ;  they  do  not  even,  properly  speaking,  form 
part  of  our  rules ;  but  they  are,  I  admit,  its  soul,  and  as  it  were 
its  fountain.^^     To  this  book,  then,  if  we  would  know  the  spirit  of 

him  ;  he  has  had  his  fill  of  them.  He  becomes  sad,  and  sits  down  by  the  road-side, 
like  a  weary  and  disappointed  traveller. 

"  All  at  once  he  feels  a  desire  to  find  something  better,  to  fly  into  the  arms  of  that 
happiness,  the  want  of  which  renders  him  desolate.  He  seeks  after  God ;  he  would 
fain  lay  hold  on  Him  again,  draw  near  to  Him,  in  order  to  lift  up  his  downcast  soul, 
and  to  calm  the  anguish  caused  him  by  the  terrible  judgments  of  conscience. 

"  Urged  by  an  undefinable  longing,  he  bursts  his  bonds.  In  one  of  those  hours 
which  God  knows,  and  marks  with  the  seal  of  his  infinite  attentions,  he  flees,  the 
newly  enlisted  disciple  of  repentance,  into  that  solitude  to  which  the  Lord  calls 
him  in  order  to  speak  to  his  hearL  He  has  resolved  to  live  for  a  time  unknown, 
hidden,  far  removed  from  the  illusions  which  had  fascinated  him,  from  the  tumult 
which  had  stunned  him.  Noble  effort !  generous  enterprise !  for  nothing  is  so 
difficult  as  to  tear  one's  self  away  from  agitation,  from  noise,  and  from  all  those 
powerful  snares  which  one  deplores  and  loves  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

"  The  first  beginning  indeed  is  painful ;  but  soon  one  feels  that  happiness  com- 
mences, that  after  so  many  cruel  fluctuations  one  has  ceased  to  be  tossed :  it  is  the 
transition  from  the  storm  to  the  port.  One  also  feels  that  one  has  found  the  needed 
friend,  the  disinterested  friend  who  was  wanting,  the  father  of  a  new  existence. 
One  hears  the  voice  of  God  in  the  enlightened  priest  who  counsels  and  directs.  It 
is  he  who  teaches  one  to  handle  the  spiritual  weapons  of  the  exercUia,  and  dis- 
tributes them  suitably  for  the  combats  in  preparation. 

"  The  generous  refugee  proceeds  then  to  pitch  his  tent  for  thirty  days  in  solitude, 
and  to  accomplish  the  great  work  of  those  regenerating  and  transforming  exercises  ; 
like  so  many  others  bemre  him,  he  is  born  anew  to  a  pure,  strong,  and  devoted  life. 

"  The  end,  however,  of  the  enterprise  is  propounded  without  circumlocution.  I 
read  on  the  title :  '  Spiritual  exercises  to  learn  to  conquer  one's  self,  and  to  regulate 
the  whole  future  course  of  life,  without  taking  counsel  with  any  unruly  affection.' 

"  i  still  remember  the  impression  which  these  words  produced  upon  me,  when  I 
read  them  for  the  first  time;  I  saw  in  them  all  the  engagements  of  my  future  life. 
Immense  purpose,  said  I  to  myself,  noble  aim  of  a  higher  philosophy,  whose  object 
it  is  to  establish  in  the  soul  the  sovereign  empire  of  truth,  grace  and  virtue." — pp. 
15,  16. 

Tiie  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  M.  de  Ravignan's  pamphlet. 
After  a  short  introduction,  in  which  he  reviews  the  state  of  the  question,  as  it  stood 
at  the  time,  he  considers  in  the  first  chapter  the  Exercitia  Spiritualia,  "  an  admirable 
book,  which  is  all  life  and  spirit,"  with  a  view  to  show  both  their  value  as  a  manual 
of  edification,  and  their  use  in  determining  the  choice  of  one's  state  of  life.  The 
constitutions  of  the  Jesuits  form  the  subject  of  the  second  chapter ;  the  preliminaries 
of  admission  to  the  novitiate  are  discussed ;  then  follow  the  two  years  of  novitiate 
with  their  ascetic  discipline,  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  after  taking  the 
vows,  and  the  probationary  year  preceding  admission  to  holy  orders.  After  this 
M.  de  Ravignan  gives  an  account  of  the  government  of  the  society,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  Jesuit  spends  his  day  ;  and,  lastly,  he  enters  upon  what  he  calls 
the  "point  capitaV*  of  the  Institute,  the  obligation  to  absolute  obedience,  which  he 
attempts  to  justify  by  the  analogy  of  military  obedience.  In  the  third  chapter  he 
endeavours  to  vindicate  the  society  from  the  charges  brought  against  it  on  account 
of  its  doctrines ;  and  in  the  fourth  chapter  he  glorifies  the  order  on  the  score  of  its 
missions.  In  conclusion,  he  protests  against  the  injustice  of  former  proceedings  and 
of  the  present  outcry  against  the  society,  and  quotes  himself  as  an  evidence,  that  a 
man  may  **  freely  and  conscientiously  become  a  Jesuit,  without  resigning  his  reason, 
or  renouncing  his  age  and  his  country ;"  a  mode  of  argument  on  which  Mr.  G^nin 
justly  observes :  "  All  through  it  is  the  personality  of  M.  de  Ravignan  which  the 
author  extends  to  his  entire  order;  he  paints  his  own  portrait,  and  writes  under- 
neath :  '  Portrait  of  the  Jesuits.' "    Of  the  appendix,  containing  the  legal  opinion  of 
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the  order,  our  attention  must  be  particularly  directed.  And  first 
as  to  its  outline.  After  certain  preliminary  notices  (AnnotOn 
tiones)  we  are  met  at  the  threshold,  under  the  head  "  Principium 
give  Fundamentum^''  by  a  statement  which  not  only  no  Christian 
can  gainsay,  but  which  we  should  think  no  Deist  can  peruse  with- 
out being  startled  by  its  truth : — 

"  Man  is  created  to  this  end,  that  he  should  praise  and  worship  the 
Lord  his  God,  and,  serving  him,  should  ultimately  be  saved.  All  other 
things  upon  the  earth  are  created  for  man's  sake,  to  assist  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  end  of  his  own  creation  ;  whence  it  follows  that  we 
are  to  use  them,  or  to  abstain  from  them,  so  far  as  they  either  forward 
or  obstruct  the  prosecution  of  that  end.  Wherefore  we  are  to  feel  in- 
different touching  all  created  things  (according  as  this  is  permitted  and 
not  forbidden  to  the  freedom  of  our  will) ;  so  that,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
we  may  not  seek  health  rather  than  sickness,  nor  riches  rather  than 
poverty,  honour  rather  than  contempt,  a  long  life  rather  than  a  short 
one :  but  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  of  all  things  choose  and  desire 
those  only  which  lead  to  the  end  for  which  we  are  created." — Exerc, 
Spir,  la  Hebdom,  Princ,  p.  31,  Ed,  Aven* 

Upon  this  basis  the  exercises  proceed  through  four  stages, 
entitled  weeks,  because  the  time  occupied  by  them  will  last  about 
that  period,  so  as  to  finish  the  whole  in  a  month  ;  although  this 
division  of  time  is  not  intended  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  prac- 
tice. The  first  of  these  divisions,  or  "  weeks,^'  is  appropriated  to 
the  contemplation  of  sin  and  its  consequences ;  the  second  to  the 
history  of  our  Lord  from  the  incarnation  to  his  entry  into 
Jerusalem  ;  the  third  to  his  passion  ;  the  fourth  to  his  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension.  During  the  first  three  weeks,  five  hours  of 
meditation  on  the  subjects  given  are  appointed,  viz. :  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  at  daybreak,  about  the  time  of  saying  mass, 
about  the  time  of  vespers,  and  before  supper;  in  the  fourth 
week  the  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  night  is  relaxed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subjects  for  these  diflerent  hours  is 
(with  two  exceptions,  of  which  more  hereafter)  as  follows  : — The 
hour  in  the  night  and  the  hour  at  daybreak,  in  the  last  week  the 
latter  only,  are  occupied  with  the  first  meditation  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  the  day ;  the  two  following  hours  are  given  to  repeti- 
tory  meditations  ;  the  last  is  devoted  to  what  is  termed  Applicatio 
JSensuum,     This  is  described  as  follows  : — 

**  After  the  preparatory  prayer,  and  the  three  preludes  before  men- 

M.  dc  Vatimesnil,  minister  of  public  instruction  under  Charles  X.,  on  the  laws 
atl'ecting  the  order  in  France,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing,  as  that  point  has 
since  been  decided  in  an  adverse  seuse  by  the  French  legislature. 
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tioned ',  it  is  useful  above  all  to  bring  the  five  imaginary  senses  to  bear 
upon  the  first  and  second  contemplation,"  (by  which  the  subject  was 
first  brought  before  the  mind,)  '*  in  the  manner  following,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject. 

"  The  first  point  is,  to  behold  in  imagination  all  the  persons,  and 
having  noted  all  the  circumstances  concerning  them,  to  draw  thence 
improvement  for  ourselves. 

**  The  second  point  is,  to  hear  as  it  were  what  they  say,  or  what  it  is 
fitting  they  should  say,  and  to  turn  all  this  to  account  for  ourselves. 

"  The  third  point  is,  to  perceive  by  a  certain  internal  taste  and  ^mell^ 
how  pleasant  and  sweet  is  the  divinity  of  the  soul  and  of  its  virtues 
and  other  properties,  according  to  the  character  of  the  person  which  we 
are  contemplating ;  applying  to  ourselves  whatever  may  in  any  way  do 
us  good. 

**  The  fourth  point  is,  by  an  internal  touch  to  handle  and  to  kiss  the 
garments,  the  places,  the  footsteps,  and  all  other  things  connected  with 
those  persons,  whence  we  may  gather  a  greater  increase  of  devotion  or 
of  any  other  spiritual  good. 

"  This  contemplation  is  to  be  terminated  by  a  colloquy  ^  like  the 
former,  adding  again  a  Pater  Noster/* — ExercU.  Spirit,  2a  Htbd, 
5a  Contempl,  pp.  71,  72. 

Here  the  tendency  of  these  exercises  to  carnalize  by  an 
artificial  excitement  of  the  sensual  nerves,  (for  what  else  can  be 
meant  by  the  quinque  senstis  imaginarii  f)  what  the  mind  ought 
spiritually  to  realize,  clearly  appears ;  but  this  is  a  part  only  of 
an  entire  system  of  sensualizing  things  spiritual.  That  system 
is  more  fully  developed  in  the  AnnotationeSy  where,  ex.  gr,  the 
exercitant  is  directed  during  the  first  and  third  weeks  to  shut 
himself  up  in  the  dark ;  during  the  second  week  to  select  light  or 
darkness  as  may  best  suit  the  subject  of  meditation ;  and  during 
the  last  week  to  seek  the  light  and  the  air,  especially  in  fine 
weather ;  thus  calling  in  these  outward  influences  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  sad  or  cheerful  emotions,  in  harmony  with  the  par- 
ticular disposition  of  mind  in  which,  agreeably  to  the  minute 
directions  given  on  this  point  also,  each  exercise  is  to  be  gone 
through.  This  excitement  of  the  senses  and  the  imagination  is, 
however,  more  particularly  brought  into  play  during  the  first 

*  These  are  :  1.  To  place  before  the  mind  the  historical  fact  to  be  meditated 
upon.  2.  To  arrange  the  place  of  action,  first  comprehending  in  imaginary  vision 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  earth,  with  all  the  various  nations  which  inhabit  it,  and  then 
fixing  the  mind  upon  the  scene  of  the  particular  transaction  in  question.  3.  A  sup- 
plication for  grace  for  an  inward  understanding  of  the  historical  fact  contemplated, 
with  a  view  to  more  fervent  love  and  zeal  in  God's  service. — Exerc.  Spir.  2a  Hebd, 
\a  Diet  Medit.  la.  pp.  65,  GO. 

^  The  "colloquies"  at  the  end  of  the  difierent  contemplations  are  addresses  in 
language  carefully  selected  {dhquisitis  studiose  verbis)  "to  the  Three  Divine  Persons, 
to  the  Incarnate  Word,  and  to  his  Mother,"  in  reference  to  the  subject  meditated 
upon,  and  its  application  to  the  "  exercitant" 
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week,  in  which  the  prescription  for  the  five  daily  meditations  is 
the  same  on  every  day  of  tne  week,  ot  as  long  as  tiiat  portion  of 
the  exercises  may,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  spiritnal 
director,  under  whose  ^idance  the  ezercitant  is  placed,  be  pro- 
tracted. That  prescription  is  as  follows:  The  first  honr^s  meoita- 
tion  (in  the  middle  of  the  niriit)  has  for  its  sabject  sin  in 
general ;  first,  the  sin  of  the  fimen  angeb ;  secondly^  the  un  of 
our  first  parents ;  thirdly,  mortal  sin :  the  second  hoards  medita- 
tion, (at  daybreak,)  is  set  ajpart  for  the  contemplation  of  tiie 
exercitant's  own  personal  sins,  committed  dorinff  tihe  wlu>le 
course  of  his  past  life,  with  a  view  to  self-knowlec^  and  sdf- 
condemnation :  the  third  and  fourth  hours  (about  mass  and 
vesper  time)  are  devoted  to  a  repetition  of  the  foreffoing  two 
meditations,  with  the  addition  of  three  colloquial  addresses  at 
the  close,  the  first  to  the  Vir^n,  the  second  to  Ohrist,  the 
third  to  God  the  Father:  lastly,  the  fifth  and  last  hour  of 
meditation  is  given  to  the  **  contemplation  of  hen;***  which 
answers  to  the  (sujplicatio  smuumm  of  the  closing  hour  during  the 
other  three  weeks.  After  a  prraaiatory  prayer  for  grace,  that 
all  our  powers  and  actions  may  be  directed  sincentely  to  Qod'^s' 
glory  and  worship,  the  directions  for  this  exercise  run  as  follows : 

*'  The  first  prelude  in  this  exercise  refers  to  the  arraogement  of  the 
place,  the  eyes  of  the  imagination  being  fixed  upon  the  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  of  hell. 

**  The  second  prelude  consists  in  asking  an  inward  apprehension  of 
the  punishments  which  the  damned  are  suffering,  so  that,  if  at  any 
time  I  should  lose  sight  of  the  love  of  Ood,  the  &t  of  punishment  at 
least  may  restrain  me  from  sin. 

"  The  first  point  of  the  exercise  is,  to  behold  in  imagination  the  vast 
burnings  of  hell,  and  the  souls  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  bodies  of  fire,  as 
in  houses  of  correction. 

**  The  second  point  is,  to  hear  in  imagination  the  wufings,  bowlings, 
shouts,  and  hlasphemies  against  Christ  and  his  saints,  which  break 
forth  from  thence. 

"The  third  point  is,  to  perceive  likewise,  by  an  imaghiary  smell, 
the  smoke,  the  brimstone,  and  the  stench  as  of  a  sink  of  filth  and 
rottenness. 

'*The  fourth  point  is,  to  taste  in  like  manner  things  most  bitter, 
as  tears,  spite,  and  the  worm  of  conscience. 

**  The  fifth  point  is,  to  touch  in  a  manner  those  flames,  by  the 
contact  of  which  the  souls  themselves  are  burnt. 

"  Meanwhile,  in  colloquy  with  Christ,  the  souls  of  those  are  to  be 
called  to  mind,  who  are  condemned  to  the  punishments  of  hell,  either 
because  they  would  not  believe  the  advent  of  Christ,  or  because, 
although  believing,  they  did  not  lead  a  life  agreeable  to  his  command- 
ments ;  and  that  either  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  or  at  the  time  of 
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his  living  in  this  world,  or  subsequently  to  that  time.  Lastly,  ex- 
ceeding thanks  are  to  be  given  to  the  same  Christ  for  not  having 
suffered  me  to  sink  down  into  such  perdition,  but  on  the  contrary, 
having  dealt  with  me  to  this  day  in  the  greatest  loving-kindness  and 
mercy.  The  exercise  is  to  be  closed  by  saying  the  Pater  Noster,'* 
Exercit,  Spirit,  la  Hehd.  Sum  Exerc.  pp.  52,  53. 

The  wretchedness  and  prostration  of  soul  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  exercises  of  the  first  week  to  produce,  is  increased 
by  a  course  of  penitential  and  ascetic  practices,  to  be  gone 
through,  in  combination  with  the  daily  contemplations  before 
described,  during  the  intervals  between  the  latter.  These  con- 
sist in  an  examination  of  the  conscience  three  times  a  day, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  exercises,  and  mortifications  of 
the  flesh  by  abstinence,  scourging,  Jsc,  of  which  no  particular 
account  is  given^  as  they  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  spiritual 
director.  The  examination  is  to  be  had  in  a  general  way,  under 
the  three  heads  of  transgressions  in  thought,  word,  and  deed ; 
and  in  a  special  manner  respecting  those  sins  to  which  the  exer- 
citant  is  most  prone.  The  method  of  proceeding  for  this  latter 
purpose,  is  singularly  mechanical ;  it  is  thus  prescribed  : 

"  Particular  and  daily  examination,  embracing  three  times, 
adapted  to  the  forming  of  good  resolutions,  and  a  twofold 
self-examination. 

"  The  first  time  is  in  the  morning,  when,  as  soon  as  the  exercitant 
is  risen  from  sleep,  he  is  to  resolve  upon  keeping  a  diligent  watch  upon 
himself,  respecting  some  particular  sin  or  vice  of  which  he  desires  to 
be  corrected, 

"  The  second  time  is  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  to  ask  God  for 
grace  that  he  may  be  able  to  remember  how  often  he  has  fallen  into  that 
particular  sin  or  transgression,  and  guard  against  it  in  future ;  then  let 
him  enter  upon  his  first  examination,  requiring  an  account  of  his  soul 
touching  the  aforesaid  sin  or  vice ;  how  often  during  the  different 
portions  of  the  day  that  are  past,  from  the  hour  when  he  rose,  to  the 
present  hour,  he  has  committed  the  same ;  and  let  him  mark  as  many  dots 
in  the  first  line  of  the  figure  below  ^  Which  being  done,  let  him  again 
resolve  to  restrain  himself  more  diligently  during  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  day. 

"  The  last  time  will  be  in  the  evening,  when,  after  supper,  the  second 
examination  is  to  be  instituted,  again  inquiring  into  every  separate  hour, 
from  the  former  examination  to  the  present ;  and  having  in  the  same 
way  called  to  mind  and  counted  up  the  number  of  times  that  he  has  trans- 
gressed, he  is  to  mark  a  similar  number  of  dots  in  the  second  line  of  the 
figure  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in  accordance  with  that  given  below. 

'  A  diagram,  representing  seven  pairs  of  lines  gradually  shortening,  is  subjoined 
to  this  section  of  the  exercises. 
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**  Four  additions,  useful  for  the  easibr  akd  rsadibr  extir- 
pation OP  ANY  GIVEN  SIN  OR  VICE. 

**  The  first^  is,  that  as  often  as  a  man  has  committed  that  kind  of 
sin  or  transgression,  he  should,  with  his  hand  placed  on  his  breast,  ' 
lament  his  fall ;  which  may  be  done  even  in  the  presence  of  others 
without  their  being  aware  of  it. 

'*  The  second  is,  that  counting  up  at  night  and  comparing  with  each 
other  the  number  of  the  points  on  the  two  lines,  one  of  which  belongs 
to  the  first,  and  the  other  to  the  second  examination,  he  should  mark 
whether  any  amendment  have  taken  place  between  the  first  and  the 
second  examination. 

*'  The  third  is,  that  he  should  compare  together  the  examinations  of 
the  first  and  second  days,  considering  whether  any  amendment  have 
taken  place. 

"  The  fourth  is,  that  comparing  together  the  examinations  of  two 
weeks,  he  should  in  like  manner  render  an  account  to  himself  of  the 
improvement  which  he  has  made,  or  else  failed  to  make."  Exercit, 
Spirit,  \a  Hebdom,  Examen,  part,  et  quotid,   pp.  32,  33. 

If  this  plan  had  been  devised  expressly  as  a  short  method  for 
"  making  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter,"'  it  could 
not  have  been  better  arranged,  seeing  that  according  to  this  pre- 
scription sins  and  vices  of  any  kind  may,  if  all  goes  well,  be  cut 
down  to  a  very  minimum,  if  not  wholly  eradicated  within  the  space 
of  a  week,  or  a  fortnight  at  the  most.  What  notions  of  the  nature 
of  sin,  of  its  action  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  re- 
straining, not  to  say  "  extirpating^  it,  must  they  have,  to  whom 
such  a  scheme  of  self-examination  and  spiritual  improvement  can 
give  satisfaction !  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  entire  character  of  the  exercises,  which 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  mechanical  mysticism, 
devoid  of  all  that  truly  deserves  to  be  called  spiritual'.  Indeed,  by 

"  Against  this  direction  is  marked  in  the  margin  *'vitii  expiatio,"  In  what  sense 
is  the  word  expiation  to  be  understood  in  this  place  ? 

'  One  of  the  most  ofTensive  parts  of  the  system,  on  account  of  its  desecration  of 
things  spiritual,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  pedantic  mechanism,  is  developed  in  the 
chapter  on  Prayer.  (Exercit.  Spirit.  Modi  Trei  Orandi,  p.  117.)  Three  modes  of 
prayer  are  there  pointed  out.  The  first  consists  in  a  recapitulation  of  sins,  under  the 
following  heads  :  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  seven  capital  sins,  the  three  powers 
of  the  soul,  and  the  five  senses  of  the  body;  with  a  direction  to  dwell  on  each  com- 
mandment, &c.  on  an  average,  as  long  as  it  will  take  to  say  three  Pater  Noster.  The 
second  mode  of  prayer  consists  in  "  ruminating  in  a  sitting  or  kneeling  posture,  with 
eyes  fixed  on  one  spot  or  closed,"  upon  the  several  words  (or  clauses,  if  the  single 
words  do  not  yield  a  sense,)  of  the  Pater  Noster,  or  any  other  given  form  of  prayer. 
Here  somewhat  more  liberty  is  allowed  as  to  the  time  to  be  employed  in  meditating 
on  each  several  word  or  clause,  provided  the  whole  be  completed  within  an  hour.  If 
at  the  expiration  of  the  hour  there  remains  any  portion  of  the  form  of  prayer  which 
has  not  been  meditated  upon,  it  is  to  be  simply  recited,  so  as  to  bring  the  devotion  to 
a  close  ;  but  in  that  case  the  devotion  of  the  following  day  must  be  taken  up  at  the 
same  point,  reciting  the  commencemeot  of  the  same  form  of  prayer  down  to  the  word 
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a  striking  coincidence,  that  which  alone  can  impart  spirituality  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  the  influence,  viz.  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  among  the  means  pointed  out  for 
the  attainment  of  the  end  proposed.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  passages  in  which  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  are  spoken  of,  and  therefore  the  Holy  Ghost  by  implica- 
tion, without  being  expressly  named,  and  the  incidental  mention 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  two  or  three  passages  of  the  history  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  the  existence  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity  is  not  even  alluded  to,  and  the  exercitants  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  might  almost  say  with  those  half-instructed 
converts  at  Ephesus,  ^^  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether 
there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.^  The  principal  stages  in  the  work  of 
redemption,  from  the  incarnation  to  the  ascension,  are  proposed  as 
subjects  of  meditation ;  but  that  which  of  all  others  would  have 
been  appropriate  in  a  compendium  of  spiritual  exercises,  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  is 
passed  over  in  total  silence.  Of  his  ofiice  to  convince  the  world 
of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment,  to  renew  and  sanctify 
the  soul,  to  guide  us  into  all  truth,  and  to  show  us  the  things 
of  Christ,  to  nelp  our  infirmities,  making  intercession  for  us,  and 
to  bear  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  Gt>d^ 

at  which  the  last  deyotion  left  off,  and  then  resuming  the  process  of  **  rumination." 
The  preacription  for  the  third  mode  of  prayer  is  to  the  following  effect :  "  Between 
every  two  respirations  insert  one  word  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  or  of  any  other  given 
prayer,  pondering  meanwhile  either  the  meaning  of  the  word  uttered,  or  the  dignity 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  prayer  is  addressed,  or  your  own  vileness,  or  lastly,  the 
contrast  between  these  two;  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  words.*' 
In  this  way,  word  for  word,  and  breath  for  breath,  may  be  treated  at  one  time  the 
Lord's  prayer,  at  another  time  the  jive  Maria,  or  the  Credo,  or  the  Anima  Chriaii,  or 
the  Sahe  Regina ;  and  if  any  one  be  particularly  devout,  he  may  join  two  or  more 
of  these  forms  of  prayer  together,  proceeding  with  them  in  the  manner  before  stated. 
The  rationale  of  this  devotional  mechanism  is  given  in  the  Direciorium,  (cap.  xxxvii. 
p.  303.)  where  we  are  informed,  that  the  use  of  this  method  is  to  accustom  men  to 
recite  vocal  prayer  with  due  attention  and  devotion,  agreeably  to  the  Apostolic 
precept :  "  I  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  pray  with  the  understanding  also ;" 
for  which  reason  this  exercise  is  particularly  recommended  to  "  those  who  are 
obliged  to  recite  the  canonical  hours,  or  other  vocal  prayers."  To  this  two  observa- 
tions are  appended ;  first  with  regard  to  the  choice  between  the  three  modes  of 
prayer  here  prescribed  ;  not  only,  it  is  said,  will  one  mode  suit  one  person  better, 
and  another  mode  another  person,  but  one  and  the  same  person,  according  as  he  is  in 
different  dispositions  of  mind  or  body,  will  prefer  one  at  one  time  and  another  at 
another  time ;  for  instance,  if  he  be  tired  or  ill,  and  not  inclined  for  long  meditation, 
the  second  or  third  mode  will  be  preferable  to  the  first  The  other  observation  is, 
that  it  is  not  intended  by  this  direction  to  exclude  other  modes  of  prayer,  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  may  teach,  or  which  experience  may  suggest  No  Jesuit,  however,  is  in 
any  case  permitted  to  adopt  any  mode  of  prayer  in  the  least  differing  from  the  fore- 
going prescriptions,  without  special  leave  from  his  superior ;  to  whom  he  is  at  all 
times  bound  to  give  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  method  he  pursues  in  his 
devotions.  To  such  miserable  bondage  is  the  freedom  of  access  reduced,  which  we 
have  **  through  Christ,  by  the  Spirit,  unto  the  Father." 
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of  all  this  there  is  not  a  syllable  to  be  Jbimd,  fiom  first  to  last^ 
in  these  so-called  spiritaal  exercises.  The  omission  is  charac- 
teristic in  the  highest  dq;ree  of  a  plan  of  spiritual  discipline 
distinct  from  that  which  Christ  himself  has  provided  in  his 
Church.  Indeed,  with  all  due  reverence  be  it  qpoken,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  room  left  in  this  ajstem  for  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  conviction  of  sin  is  prodnced  by  a 
simple  exertion  of  the  memory,  aided  by  the  lines  and  dots 
before  described ;  for  the  apprehension  of  the  things  of  Christ, 
the  ^'  five  imaginary  senses  are  chiefly  relied  upon ;  the  inter- 
cession devolves  upon  the  Virion  Mary,  whose  aid  is  invoked 
again  and  agiun,  as  an  introduction  to  the  help  of  Christ  himself, 
t&oughout  the  whole  course  of  the  exercises  ^;  and  the  guidance 

>  The  author  of  the  "  Eaiaj  oo  die  Defetopment  of  Chriatian  Doctrine/'  aaaerta 
that  in  the  ExtrcUittt  '^  a  work  ao  higfaW  aanetioiicdyao  widely  receiTed,  ao  intimately 
bearing  upon  the  moat  aacred  pointa  of  peraonal  religion,  atry  tUgki  wmnHam  oeewt  ^ 
devotion  to  the  hUited  Fhrgim,  Moikgr  of  (ML"  And  after  refinrring  to  aeTeral 
passageaqf  the£:Mrel/ia,headda:  "  And  thia  ia  alaul  Ao  whtU  rftko  ekoothm,ifii 
may  to  be  called,  which  ia  recommended  towarda  St.  Mary,  in  the  courae  of  ao  many 
apparently  aa  a  hundred  and  fifty  meditationa,  and  dioae  chiefly  on  the  eventa  in  our 
Lord's  earthly  history,  as  recorded  in  Scripture.  Ji  momli  aaaai,  fJban,  that  whatever  be 
the  influence  of  the  doctrinea  connected  with  Sc  Mary  and  the  Saints  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  at  least  tkep  do  noi  impede  or  ohaemro  Aojrmti  exereUo  emd  tko  fidleti  wtatd" 
futation  of  the  devotional  feeUnge  towardi  God  emd  CkriaL**—^^  430,  440.  With 
this  exculpatory  plea  for  the  Mariolatry  of  die  Romiah  Church,  founded  on  the 
Exereitia,  let  the  reader  compare  the  following  direction  given  in  one  of  the  very 
passages  referred  to  by  Mr.  Newman,  aa  a  genenl  rule  reapeoting  the  Colloquiea, 
which  are  of  constant  recurrence  throughout  the  exotiaaa.  "  In  the  Colloquiea  it  ia 
to  be  obaerved  (aa  we  have  partly  explained  befiHre)  that  I  ought  to  treat  of,  and  a^ 
for  something  agreeable  to  present  circumatanoea  i  tor  inatance,  aa  I  feel  in  myaelf 
consolation  or  tribulation ;  aa  I  am  aeeking  to  obtain  one  virtue  or  another;  aa  I 
am  intending  to  make  this  or  that  reaolution  respecting  nyaelf ;  aa,  again,  I  deaire  to 
be  sad  or  joyful  on  the  subject  on  which  I  am  meditating.  In  one  word,  I  ought  to 
ask  for  that  which  on  a  ceruin  point  I  am  most  anxiooa  unr ;  and  either  there  may  be 
but  one  CUlotpty  addressed  to  the  Lord  Christ,  or  elm,  if  devotion  prompt  it,  a  tkreefM 
one,  namely  to  the  Mother,  to  the  Son,  amd  to  the  Fatktrt  aa  ia  delivered  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  second  week  on  the  three  claaaaa,  with  the  note  there  following." — 
Exercit.  Spirit.  3a  Hebd.  \a  Diet,  la  ConU  p.  99. 

The  passage  here  referred  to,  in  the  second  week,preseribea,in  the  manner  indicated 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  two  Standarda,  three  Colloquiea,  L  e.  to  the  bleaaed 
Virgin,  to  Christ,  and  to  the  Father.  Not  only,  therefore,  ia  the  "  Devotion  to  the 
Virgin  *'  much  more  intimately  interwoven  wiui  the  **  Spiritual  Ezerciaea"  than  the 
author  of  the  '*  Essay  on  Development "  would  have  hia  readeia  believe ;  but  it  ia 
moreover  clear  that  it  supersedes  the  honour  and  worship  due  to  the  Third  Peraon 
of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity;  instead  of  addreaainff  tbb  Fatubk,  tbb  Son,  and 
THE  Holt  Ghost,  the  disciple  of  Ignatiua  Loyola  addreaaea  thb  Mother,  thb 
Son,  and  the  Father.  An  undeniable  and  very  characteriatic  instance  thia  of 
*'  development  !*'  But  the  capability  for  development  is  unlimited,  and  accordingly 
the  Jesuit  Bellecius,  in  his  Medulla  Jseeteot,  p.  IS,  informs  us  that  a  number  m 
men  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  and  probity,  some  of  whom  he  mentions  by 
name,  **  not  only  fearlessly  assert "  (which  it  ia  not  at  all  difficult  to  believe),  "  but 
aatisfactorily  prove,  tolide  probamt "  (which  it  would  be  curious  to  aee),  "  that  theae 
commentaries  of  St  Ignatiua"  (the  ExereHim)  **were  written  with  the  finger  of 
God,  endued  with  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Gboat,  imOtod  by  tim  bl§$ted  VirgiM,  and 
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of  the  soul  is  transferred  in  the  most  absolute  sense  to  the 
spiritual  director,  under  whose  auspices  the  exercises  are  gone 
tnroueh.  And  that  advisedly  so,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
fearful  language  to  which  M.  de  Bavignan  commits  himself  on 
this  subject. 

"  Those,'*  he  saysi  "  who  pretend  to  see  in  a  succouring  direction  a 
degrading  yoke,  do  not  perceive  that  they  reject  the  support  offered  to 
prevent  men  from  falling  into  the  waves  of  the  torrent ;  for  to  pre- 
cipitate one's  self  amidst  the  depths  of  divine  things,  to  adventure  one's 
self  into  the  vast  deserts  of  contemplation,  withorU  rule^  without  guide, 
tfi  order  to  follow  simply  the  spontaneous  impulse  and  the  caprice  of 
INSPIRATION,  is  to  court  all  the  dangers  of  extreme  illusions,  and  of  the 
most  disastrous  follies.** — De  CExist,  et  de  Vlnst,  des  Jesuites,  p.  23. 

Even  so !  let  us  beware  of  the  dangers  of  inspiration ;  let  us 
mistrust  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  3host;  let  us  invoke  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  commit  ourselves  to  the  spiritual  mechanism 
of  Loyola,  the  airy  imagery  of  our  own  excited  senses,  and 
the  crafty  counsel  of  a  Jesuit  director,  and  we  shall  be  perfectly 
safe !     Oan  folly,  can  blasphemy,  further  go ! 

Hitherto,  we  have  considered  the  Exercitia  in  the  abstract, 
with  reference  to  their  intrinsic  pravity  as  a  means  of  promoting 
personal  religion ;  but  in  order  to  comprehend  their  full  import- 
ance, they  must  be  considered  in  their  connexion  with  the 
Institute,  as  the  means  of  entangling  men  in  the  meshes  of 
Jesuitism.  That  this  is  the  light  in  which  they  should  be 
viewed,  is  expressly  stated  by  M.  de  Bavignan : 

'*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,"  he  says,  *'  that  the  book  of  the  Exercitia 
was  composed  with  a  view  to  supply  holy  employment  for  the  leisure 
of  the  mind.  Their  principal  object  is  to  produce  decision  and  action. 
Not  only  is  the  past  to  be  repaired,  but  the  future  is  to  be  fixed ;  a 
decision  is  to  be  formed  for  time  and  eternity.  There  is  more  here 
than  a  mere  contemplative  recreation.  The  warrior  of  Pampeluna, 
who  borrowed  more  than  one  idea  from  the  profession  of  arms,  has 
introduced  one  here :  soldiers  go  through  the  '  exercise '  only  to  prepare 
themselves  for  war. 

**  This  is  the  reason  why  in  the  middle  of  that  holy  course  a  grave 
deliberation  is  to  be  entered  upon,  in  presence  of  the  divine  examples 

lastly,  without  one  jot  of  alteration,  approved,  commended  and  patronized  in  a 
bull  by  Paul  III."  The  Exercitia  themselves  go  no  further  than  to  assert  that 
Loyola  was  taught  them,  **  not  so  much  from  books,  as  by  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  internal  experience."  (Prafatio  ad  Lectorem ;  Exercit,  Spirit,  ip,  14)  A 
number  of  learned  Jesuits,  men  of  sterling  honesty  no  doubt,  whose  word  "we  may 
well  believe,"  afterwards  discover  what  Loyola  himself  was  ignorant  of,  that  he  wrote 
them  under  the  dictation  of  **  the  most  august  Queen  of  Heaven."  Such  are  tlie 
truly  wonderful  effects  of  "  the  process  of  development  in  ideas." 

VOL.  V, NO.  IX. — MARCH,  1846.  D 
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of  Jesus  Christ,  which  detennine  the  heau  %dM  of  perfection  fbr  all, 
both  for  those  who  are  called  to  an  apostoHe  mode  of  life,  and  fbr 
those  who  are  called  to  the  life  of  the  world  and  of  the  family ;  th« 
time  has  now  arrived  for  what  the  book  of  the  E»€feiim  calls  tlit 
"  election,"  that  is  to  say,  the  choice  of  a  state  of  life.  The  soul  which 
is  as  yet  free,  is  now  maturely  to  consider  what  mode  of  life  it  ought 
to  embrace  with  a  view  to  God's  glory,  and  to  a  fiiture  eternity.  It 
contemplates  faithfully  the  Divine  Kedeemer,  it  interrogates  itself  and 
prays  continually. 

**  Such  is  this  great  business  of  choosing  a  state  of  life ;  it  is  the 
centre  of  the  Exercitia,  the  focus  to  which  every  thing  converges,  the 
mighty  knot  to  which  all  our  hopes  and  destinies  are  tied." — De  VEx. 
et  de  FItut  des  JSs.  pp.  23»  24. 

The  central  point  of  the  Exercitia  here  alluded  to  is  the 
M^ditaiio  de  duobm  Fexittis^  which  is  inserted,  as  an  exceptional 
exercise,  between  the  meditations  on  different  parts  of  our  Lord**B 
history,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  second  week.  We  despair  of 
doing  tixe  subject  justice  without  a  literal  translation  of 

'*THX   MBDITATION   CONCSRHINO    THS    TWO    STANDARDS, 

*'  The  one  that  of  our  excelleni  Capiain  Jesus  Chrtst,  the  other  that  <if 

Lucifer^  the  most  deadiy  enemy  of  mankind, 

**  The  preparatory  prayer  as  usual. 

"  First  prelude,  a  kind  of  historical  contemplation  of  Christ  on  the 
one  side,  and  Lucifer  on  the  other,  both  calling  upon  men  to  collect 
under  their  res[>ective  standards. 

**  Second  prelude,  for  the  construction  of  the  place ;  let  there  be 
imagined  a  very  large  plain  near  Jerusalem,  and  in  it  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  chief  captain  of  all  good  men ;  again  another  plain  in 
Babylonia,  with  Lucifer,  the  captain  of  the  wicked  and  the  adversaries. 

"  Third  prelude,  to  ask  for  grace  that  we  may  be  able  to  discern  all 
the  wiles  of  the  evil  captain,  imploring  at  the  same  time  the  help  of  God 
for  avoiding  them ;  and  further,  that  it  may  be  given  us  to  know  and  to 
imitate  the  good  character  of  Christ,  the  true  and  excellent  captain. 

**  First  point,  to  imagine  before  my  eyes,  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  the 
captain  of  the  wicked,  sitting  on  a  throne  of  fire  and  smoke,  of  a  hor* 
rible  figure  and  terrible  countenance. 

"  Second  point,  to  observe  how  he  disperses  the  innumerable  devils 
congregated  around  him,  throughout  the  world,  to  do  mischief,  not  spar- 
in|(  any  city  or  place,  or  any  kind  of  persons. 

*'  Third  point,  to  observe  what  kind  of  speech  he  makes  to  his  ser* 
vants,  instigating  them  to  take  snares  and  chains  and  throw  them  over 
men,  and  to  drag  them  first  (as  is  mostly  the  case)  to  the  love  of 
riches,  whence  afterwards  they  may  the  more  easily  be  forced  on  to  the 
ambition  of  worldly  honour,  and  finally  to  the  abyss  of  pride. 

**  These  are  the  three  principal  steps  of  temptation  grounded  on 
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richeiv  honour,  and  pride ;  whence  there  14  ^  rapid  descent  to  a}l  other 
kinds  of  vices. 

**  Likewifet  on  the  contrary  part,  our  sovereign  and  excellent  ruler 
and  captain  Christ  is  to  be  contemplated. 

"  First  point,  to  look  upon  Chnst  standing  in  a  pleasant  plain  close 
by  Jerusalem,  in  an  humble  position,  but  very  beautiful  in  form  and  most 
lovely  in  countenance. 

**  The  second  point,  to  watch  in  what  manner  he,  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  world,  sends  his  chosen  apostles,  disciples,  and  other  servants 
through  the  world,  that  they  may  impart  his  holy  and  saving  doctrine 
to  every  qort,  class,  and  condition  of  men. 

**  The  third  point,  to  listen  to  the  speech  in  which  Christ  exhorts  all 
his  servants  and  friends,  destined  for  this  work,  aod  commands  them  to 
use  their  endeavours  in  assisting  others,  with  a  view  first  of  leading 
them  on  to  a  spiritual  love  of  poverty,  and  moreover  (if  a  regard  for 
Divine  obedience,  and  Uieir  heavenly  election  dispose  them  that  way),  to 
an  actual  embracing  of  true  poverty ;  secondly,  of  luring  them  into  a 
desire  for  reproach  and  contempt,  out  of  which  grows  the  virtue  of 
humility.  And  thus  rise  the  three  steps  of  perfection,  viz. :  poverty, 
abjection  of  self,  and  humility,  which  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
riches,  honour,  and  pride,  and  which  at  once  bring  in  all  the  other 
virtues. 

**  After  this  a  colloquy  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
through  her  grace  is  to  be  solicited  from  her  Son,  that  I  may  be  re- 
ceived and  may  remain  under  his  standard ;  and  that,  first,  by  poverty, 
either  spiritual  only,  or  else  accompanied  by  the  spoiling  of  goods  (that 
is,  if  he  deign  to  call  and  admit  me  thereto) ;  secondly,  by  abjection  or 
ignominy,  whereby  I  may  the  more  closely  imitate  Him,  yet  deprecat- 
ing the  guilt  of  others,  lest  the  contempt  shewn  me  should  be  injurious 
to  any  one  or  offensive  to  God. 

"  This  first  colloquy  is  to  be  concluded  with  an  Ave  Maria. 

"  A  second  colloquy  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  man  Christ,  that  he 
may  obtain  the  same  things  for  me  from  the  Father,  and  at  the  end  the 
prayer  Anima  Christi^y  is  to  be  added. 

"  A  third  colloquy  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  Father,  that  he  may 
grant  the  petition,  concluding  with  the  Pater  Noster, 

"  This  exercise  is  to  be  gone  through  once  at  midnight,  and  a  second 
time  at  daybreak. 

"  It  is  further  to  be  repeated  twice,  about  the  time  of  morning  mass 

'  The  prayer  Anima  Chriati  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  the  Exerciiia, 
with  the  sensual  character  of  which  it  entirely  harmonizes.    It  is  as  follows  :— 


Anima  Christi,  sanctifica  me. 
Corpus  Christi,  salva  me. 
Sanguis  Christi,  inebria  me. 
Aqua  Uteris  Christi,  lava  me. 
Passio  Christi,  conforta  me. 
O  bone  Jesu !  exaudi  me  : 
Intra  tua  vulnera  absconde  me ; 


Ne  permittas  me  separari  a  te : 
Ab  hoste  maligno  defende  me : 
In  hora  mortis  mes  voca  me, 
£t  jube  me  venire  ad  te, 
Ut  cum  Sanctis  tuis  laudem  te, 
Iq  sscula  seculorum.    Amen. 


d2 
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and  of  vespers,  with  the  three  colloquies  added  at  the  end.     And  hefore 
supper  the  following  exercise  is  to  be  performed : — 

"  A  MEDITATION  TO  BE  HAD  ON  THE  SAME  FOURTH  DAT, 

"  Concerning  the  three  clasus  of  men,  or  the  differences  between  them 9 

in  order  to  our  embracing  the  best  part. 

"  Preparatory  prayer  as  before. 

"  First  prelude,  to  set  before  the  mind,  by  way  of  history,  three  dis- 
tinct classes  of  men,  every  one  of  which  has  gained  ten  thousand  ducats 
by  other  means  than  the  worship  and  love  of  God ;  but  now  desires  to 
be  reconciled  to  God  and  to  be  saved,  forsaking  by  all  means  the  hurt- 
ful love  of  the  thing  gained,  as  being  an  obstacle  to  salvation. 

**  Second  prelude,  to  construct  in  imagination  some  place,  in  which  I 
may  see  myself  standing  before  God  and  all  his  saints,  earnestly  desir- 
ing to  know  by  what  means  I  may  best  please  God. 

''  Third  prelude,  to  pray  for  that  which  I  wish,  namely,  for  grace  to 
choose  that  which  may  be  both  most  acceptable  to  God,  and  most  salu- 
tary to  myself."    Exercit.  Spirit.  2a  Hebd.  Aa  dies.  pp.  77 — 82. 

Then  follows  the  description  of  the  three  classes  of  men ;  the  first 
bein^  ready  to  part  with  their  wealth,  but  delaying  till  the  hour  of 
death ;  the  second  trying  to  combine  the  possession  of  their  wealth 
with  the  service  of  Gem ;  the  third,  the  class  in  which  the  exer- 
citant,  if  he  is  at  all  in  earnest,  must  aspire  to  find  himself  of  those 
who  are  ready  at  once  to  resign  all  for  (jrod'^s  sake.  In  an  appendix 
to  the  second  week,  a  variety  of  directions  are  added  in  reference 
to  the  election,  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  daily  consideration 
after  the  exercise  of  the  two  standards,  until  the  matter  has  been 
brouffht  to  a  final  issue ;  and  in  the  event  of  hesitation  the  spiri- 
tijal  director  is  empowered  to  protract  the  exercises  of  the  second 
week,  by  the  insertion  of  additional  portions  of  the  Gospel  his- 
tory. How  these  meditations  of  the  two  standards,  and  of  the 
three  classes  of  men,  are  brought  effectually  to  bear  upon  the 
mind  of  the  exercitant,  so  as  to  drive  him  to  the  conclusion  to 
which,  if  he  be  considered  a  fit  subject,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
spiritual  director  to  conduct  him,  will  appear  yet  more  clearly  on 
reference  to  the  Directoriumj  a  work  of  consummate  subtlety, 
which  was  first  suggested  in  the  first  General  Congregation,  held 
after  the  death  of  Loyola,  in  the  year  1558,  but  not  executed 
till  the  year  1699,  when  it  was  completed  by  Polanco,  and  circu- 
lated by  conunand  of  General  Aquaviva  throughout  the  order,  for 
the  guidance  of  those  to  whom  the  management  of  exercitants 
should  be  committed.  In  the  first  instance  the  greatest  caution 
is  enjoined  in  proposing  the  exercises,  to  prevent  the  parties  who 
are  induced  to  go  through  them,  from  suspecting  that  the  object 
is  to  draw  them  into  the  society.  (Dir.  c.  i.  §  2,  5 ;  c.  iv.  §  8.) 
The  time  of  proposing  them  is  cunningly  chosen ;  it  is  never  to  be 
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done  abruptly,  but  always  upon  some  suitable  opportunity,  (cdtqtid 
commadd  occasione^  vd  i  re  natd^  vel  dextr^  accersitI)  ;  for 
instance,  if  a  person  appear  dissatisfied  with  his  condition,  or 
labour  under  dome  scruple  of  mind,  or  some  difficulties  in  his  cir- 
cmnstances ;  if  his  affidrs  go  on  badly,  or  his  friends  treat  him  ill; 
or  if  he  has  fallen  into  some  vicious  habits  or  some  great  faults, 
whereby  his  conscience  is  troubled, — in  all  such  cases  a  course  of 
the  Exereitia  is  to  be  recommended,  either  in  the  confessional,  or 
out  of  it.  (Dir.  c.  i.  §  3.)  The  exercitant  is  required  from 
the  first  to  make  up  his  mind  to  whatever  Gt)d  may  lead  him  to 
in  the  course  of  the  exercises,  to  look  upon  his  director  as  upon 
an  instrument  sent  to  him  by  Gt)d,  that  he  may  show  him  the 
way  unto  life,  and  accordingly  to  make  him  privy  to  all  his  most 
secret  thoughts.  (Dir.  c.  li.  §  5 — 7.)  But  while  the  exercitant 
thus  lays  his  soul  open  in  the  most  unreserved  manner,  the 
director  is  to  use  such  reserve  as  he  may  see  expedient;  not 
letting  him  see  the  whole  of  the  exercises  ii  once,  lest  he  should 

rt  frightened,  but  bringing  him  on  by  slow  degrees.  (Dir.  c.  ii. 
8.)  When  at  last  the  exercitant  has  reached  the  point  at 
which  he  is  to  make  his  election  of  a  state  of  life,  the  director  is 
called  upon  to  put  forth  all  his  skill,  at  one  time  pressing  on 
towards  a  decision,  at  another  time  holding  back  and  delaying, 
and  if  the  party  hesitates,  keeping  him  under  a  wretched  sense 
of  spiritual  desolation,  which  he  is  taught  to  look  upon  as  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  him  by  God  for  his  reluctance  to  enter 
mto  his  service.  The  whole  of  the  rules  bearing  upon  this  part 
of  the  subject  (Dir.  c.  xxii. — xxxiii.)  are  contrived  with  such  pro- 
found skill,  and  so  deep  an  insight  into  human  nature,  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  that  any  one  who  has  so  far  committed  him- 
self, should  recede.  The  strength  of  his  mind  and  will  must  be 
considerably  broken  by  the  whole  course  of  the  exercises  from  the 
beginning,  and  as  long  as  he  has  not  resolved  to  enter  the  order 
at  the  sacrifice  of  every  other  consideration,  he  cannot,  upon  the 
premises  to  which  he  has  been  led  to  give,  under  the  most  solemn 
sanctions  of  religion,  a  hearty  and  unsuspecting  assent,  view  his 
own  conduct  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  bEise  and  cowardly  back- 
wardness to  obey  the  manifest  will  of  God.  So  much  so,  that  as 
the  DirectoHum  observes,  persons  who  have  to  the  last  been  unable 
to  make  up  their  minds  wnile  under  the  influence  of  the  exercises, 
which  is  called  the  state  of  ''  hallucination,^'*  are  often  at  a  subse- 
quent period  brought  to  the  point  by  the  inward  dissatisfaction 
which  the  whole  process  leaves  behind  in  their  souls,  and  which 
they  cannot  get  rid  of.  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  there 
should  be  considerable  danger  of  unsettling  tne  intellect  of  the 
exercitant, — a  danger  to  which  the  Directorium  draws  particular 
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attention,  and  pre6(;ribed  the  rules  of  prudence  and  didcretion 
necessary  to  be  obsfefted  in  order  to  avoid  such  a  result.  (Dir. 
c.  viii.  8  3.) 

We  have  seen  by  what  methods  the  unhappy  man  who  is  over- 
taken by  some  wuy  Jesuit  confessor  or  director  in  the  evil  hour 
of  calamity  or  of  remorse,  or,  which  is  the  more  usual  case,  the 
unhappy  youth  who  is  laid  hold  of  in  the  seminary,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  awakening  passions  make  him  a  fit  subject  for  this 
spiritual  circumvention,  is  tortured  into  persuading  himself  that 
it  is  a  duty  from  which  he  dares  not  shnnk,  at  the  peril  of  his 
soul,  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  order  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola.  Let  us  next  ascertain  on  what  terms  the  ad- 
mission into  the  society,  which  he  has  been  goaded  to  solicit,  is 
granted  him.    For  this  purpose  we  now  turn  to  the  Constitutions*^ 


'  Of  this  formerly  scarce  work  we  have  three  different  editions  lying  before  us ; 
one,  which  forms  part  of  the  Inrtitutum  recently  published  at  Avignon  by  the  Jesuits 
themselves  (No.  1.) ;  another  reprinted  from  the  Prague  edition  of  1757  (the  best 
edition  of  the  Institutum  extant)  bv  an  anonymous  editor,  in  the  interest  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Jesuiu,  at  Paris  (No.  6.);  and  the  third,  which  was  published  in 
this  country  some  years  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  a  clergyman  of  our  Church  who 
has  for  many  years  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  questions  connected  with  the 
Romish  controversy,  and  to  whose  kindness  we  are  indebted  for  several  of  the 
materials  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves  in  the  present  article.  The  first  of 
these  editions  appears,  on  conkparison  witli  the  second,  to  be  accurately  reprinted 
from  the  latest  Prague  edition  (1767)  of  the  Institutum,  Of  this  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a  sight,  the  work  having  become  exceedingly  scarce;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
Avignon  edition  is  not  (as  we  had  been  informed  it  was,  on  the  authority  of  k 
Jesuit,)  a  complete  and  accurate  reprint  of  it.  In  the  Constitutions  we  have  not  dis* 
covered  any  discrepancy  from  the  recent  Paris  edition  (No.  6.)  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  gives  the  text  of  the  Prague  edition  faithfully.  But  in  the  Exercitia 
it  is  evident  from  the  quotations  of  M.  de  Ravignan,  who  used  the  Prague  edition, 
that  the  text  has  undergone  various  modifications  in  the  Avignon  edition ;  and  from 
the  account  given  of  the  Pra^e  edition  of  the  Institutum  in  the  preface  to  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  Constitutions,  it  i^pears  that  several  parts  of  it  have  been  altogether 
omitted  by  the  Avignon  editors.  The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  the 
contents  of  these  two  editions  of  the  Institutum. 


PRAout  EDitioir,  1757. 

2  vols,  folio. 

Vol.  I. 

1.  The  ninettf'two  Pemal  hulls  granted 
to  the  society  from  its  roundation  to  the 
year  1767. 

2.  The  Compendium  Privilegiorumf  be- 
ing a  collection  of  all  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  pope  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
of  all  those  granted  to  other  religious 
orders,  any  of  which  the  Jesuit  order  has, 
by  a  special  grant  from  the  pope,  the 
right  to  appropriate. 

3.  The  Constitutions,  preceded  by  the 
Examen  Generals,  with  the  declarations 
attached  to  both. 


Avignon  Edition,  1827—38. 

7  vols.  8vo. 

Vol.  I. 

1.  The  Jive  built  granted  to  the  society 

during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence 

by  Paul  III.,  and  the  bull  of  restoration 

granted  by  Pius  VII.,  in  the  year  1814. 


[Caret,] 


2.  The  Constitutions,  preceded  by  tlie 
Bxamen  Generate,  with  the  declarations 
attached  to  both. 
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or  tbe  fundamental  rules  of  the  order,  preceded  by  the  SxcuMm 
QenmxLh,  which,  in  fact,  forms  part  of  them. 
The  unhappy  wretch  whose  moral  sense  has  been  effectuaUy 


[8m  foL  II.  JL  la] 


[See  YoL  IL  n.  IL] 


[0-./] 
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4.  The  Dtertu  rf  the  XVlll  gener^ 
ctmfpregaiitmM^  held  down  to   the    year 

1757. 

&  Tlie  Canoiu  enacted  by  the  different 
congregationa. 

6.  The  ImdicHluM  Decretontm,  or  gene- 
ral table  of  the  decrees  of  tbe  congrega- 
tions. 

Vol.  II. 

7.  The  CenswrgB  and  Prmcepta  or 
penal  statutes  and  precepts  to  be  read 
at  table  at  certain  periods. 

8.  The  FormuUt  Congrtgationum,  or 
rules  for  convening  general  and  provin- 
cial congregations. 

9.  The  qfficium  Fkarii  GeneraUs, 
and  Reguia  Aui$t€nHum  4«. ;  or  rules  for 
the  administration  of  the  different  offices 
of  the  order. 

10.  The  Summarium  CorutitutionuM, 

11.  The  ReguUg, 

12.  The  Ratio  Studiorum,  or  body  of 
regulations  relative  to  the  instruction 
imparted  by  the  order. 

13.  The  Ordinationes  Generaltum  or 
orders  of  generals  collected  by  decree  of 
the  Vllth  congregation. 

14.  The  Inttmctione*  out  of  which  the 
preceding  was  collected,  printed  by  order 
of  the  Vllth  congregation,  but  not  hav- 
ing force  of  law. 

16.  The  Induttria  ad  eurattdoi  aaim 
morbot,  by  general  Aquavivt. 


Vol.  IL 

3.  The  5iM»aiariv«  ComititutunntMf  or 
abstract  of  the  preceding  work. 

4.  The  ReguUtt  or  rules,  both  those 
which  are  to  be  observed  by  all  in  com- 
mon, and  those  which  regulate  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  different  offices,  from 
the  provincial  down  to  the  cook  and 
watchman ;  extracted  from  the  Constitu- 
tions. 

6.  The  EpUtU  of  St.  Ignatius  on  tbe 
▼irtue  of  obedience. 

8.  The  Motdta  OeneraUa  collected 
from  different  orders  of  the  generals 
end  decrees  of  the  congregationa,  by 
eutbority  of  the  Vlth,  ami  enlarged  by 
euthority  of  the  XV  1th  general  congre- 
gation. 

7.  Tbe /ems  rftkt  vowt  taken  by  tbe 
different  grades  of  members. 

Vols.  Ill   and  IV. 

8.  The  Decreet  ^  the  XXI  generai 
eottgregatumt,  the  latt  of  which  was  held 
in  the  year  1829. 

Vol.  V. 

9.  The  Canons  enacted  by  the  first 
XI  congregations. 

10.  The  Indicuiut  Decretomm^  or  ge- 
neral table  of  the  decrees  of  the  congre- 
gaUons  down  to  the  XXlsL 

11.  The  Censmra  and  Prmcepta, 


12.  The  Formulm  Congregatiomtm. 


13.  The  Offidum  FiearU  GeneraUs,  and 
ReguUe  Aetittentium  8fc. 


[See  vol.  II.  n.  3.1 
[See  vol.  II.  n.  4. J 

[Oire/.] 


[See  vol.  VII.  n.  17.] 


[Seevol.  VII.  n.  la] 


[See  vol.  VI.  n.  18.] 
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suffocated  *  by  the  Exercitia,  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  house  of 
probation  ;  he  presents  himself  for  the  preliminary  trial.     He  is 


16.  The  Exercitia  Spiritualia, 

17.  The  Directorium. 

[See  above,  15.] 


[See  above,  lai 


[See  above,  14.] 


Vol.  VI. 
14.  The  Exercitia  SpMiuaUa. 
16.  The  Direetorium, 

16.  The  Induttria  ad  curandos  animi 
wurboi. 

Vol.  VII. 

17.  The  Ordinationet  Oeneralium. 

18.  The  Jfutnictumet. 
Ad    Index    Oeneralis    to    the    seven 

volumes  closes  this  edition. 

On  reviewing  this  comparative  table,  it  appears  that  the  Prague  edition  com- 
prises all  that  is  contained  in  the  Avignon  edition,  with  the  exception  of  the 
decrees  of  the  general  congregations  held  subse^quently  to  the  year  1757 ;  the  few 
pieces  marked  [  Qu  ^]  being  in  all  probability  omitted  on  account  of  their  smallness 
by  the  Paris  editor,  though  contained  in  the  Prague  edition.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  that  the  Avignon  edition  omits  altogether  two  documents,  the  Compendium 
Privilegiortant  which  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  obtrude  on  the  world  at  this  early 
period  of  the  Society's  revival,  and  the  Ratio  Studiorwn.  The  omission  of  the  latter 
is  accounted  for  by  the  15th  decree  of  the  XX  1st  general  congregation,  from  which 
it  appears  that  at  the  XXth  congregation,  held  in  the  year  1820,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  Ratio  Studiontm  should  be  revised  and  adapted  to  the  present  time.  The 
subject  having  again  been  brought  forward  in  the  next  congregation,  the  general 
stated  that  he  was  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  deter- 
mined to  apply  himself  to  it ;  but  that  it  required  in  his  opinion  much  consideration, 
and  that  he  did  not  think  any  thing  ought  to  be  proposed  by  way  of  general  rule, 
until  it  had  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  experience.  To  this  view  of  the  general 
the  congregation  warmly  assented,  and  the  educational  movements  of  the  Jesuits 
are  therefore  to  be  considered,  for  the  present,  experimental.  It  was,  we  are  ready 
to  admit,  a  wise  and  prudent  thought  to  try  first  how  much  the  world  will  bear  at 
their  hands  in  that  line,  and  above  all,  to  give  their  opponents  no  handle  by  a 
premature  prospectus  of  their  doings. 

After  this  full  account  of  the  two  editions  of  the  Institute,  we  have  room  for  a 
few  words  only  on  the  two  editions  of  the  Constitutions  before  mentioned.  The 
edition  published  in  1838  by  Messrs.  Rivington,  the  first  English  edition  of  the 
Constitutions,  is  a  reprint  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  first  edition  (in  which  the  Exatnen 
Generale  and  the  declarations  are  not  comprised)  printed  at  the  society's  press  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1558;  to  this  reprint  is  added  a  collation  of  that  text  with  the 
Antwerp  edition  of  17^2,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  University  library  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  text  of  the  Prague  edition,  and  of  the  Paris  and  Avignon  editions, 
recently  printed  from  it,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Antwerp  edition,  and  seems 
to  be  that  finally  settled  by  the  59th  decree  of  the  IVth  general  congregation 
(1581),  as  a  proposal  for  further  correction  made  in  the  Vth,  and  referred  to  the 
Vlth  congregation,  was  quashed  by  the  latter.  The  English  edition  contains, 
besides,  an  English  translation,  both  of  the  Constitutions  and  of  the  three  bulls  by 
which  the  order  was  founded  by  Paul  III.  in  1540.  suppressed  by  Clement  XIV.  in 
1773,  and  restored  by  Pius  VII.  in  1814.  An  "Outhne  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  this  Kingdom,"  originally  appended  to  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  bishop  qf  Australia,  closes  the  volume. 

The  Paris  edition  of  the  Constitutions  (No.  5)  accompanies  the  reprint  of  the 
Latin  text  by  a  new  French  translation,  that  made  in  1762  by  order  of  the  Dauphin 
being  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  unsatisfactory.  It  also  contains  Loyola's  famous 
letter  on  the  virtue  of  obedience,  with  a  translation,  and  in  an  appendix  a  series  of 
valuable  notes  illustrative  of  different  parts  of  the  Constitutions,  chiefly  by  reference 
to  other  parts  of  the  Instituium. 

*  This  is  no  rhetorical  figure  of  ours ;  the  Directorium  so  describes  the  process  : 
*'  Natura  ipsa,  pr<tsertim  in  iis  qui  tintidiores  sunt  et  pusillanimes,  in  illd  quasi  agonid 
quodammodo  opprimitur  et  suffocatur" — Direct,  e.  zxxiii.  •§  3. 
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first  sabjected  to  a  Bearchine  examinatioii  touching  his  past  his- 
tory,  his  position  in  the  worm,  his  family  and  connexions,  his  cir- 
coinstances,  his  bodily  and  mental  constitution,  and  other  points 
upon  consideration  of  which  the  society  decides  how  far  he  may 
make  a  good  Jesuit.  This  is  fair  enough ;  if  a  man  is  not  likely 
to  answer  its  purpose,  the  society  has  a  right  to  say  that  it  will 
have  nothing  to  ao  with  him  ;  though  it  may  seem  hard  to  shut 
him  out  from  what,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  Jesuits 
themselves,  is  the  royal  road  to  Christian  perfection.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  candidate  is  thought  worthy,  the  terms  of  admission 
to  the  novitiate  are  communicated  to  him.  These  are  as  follows : 
— He  is  to  dispose  of  all  his  property,  actual  and  reversionary,  by 
application  of  the  surplus,  after  the  payment  of  his  just  debts,  to 
pious  and  charitable  uses ;  practically,  /or  the  most  part,  in  favour 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  which  undertakes  the  office  of  Great 
Almoner  for  its  deluded  victims.  This  disposal  of  property  is 
to  be  made  either  on  entering  upon  the  novitiate,  or  at  all  events 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  at  any  moment  that  the 
superior  may  command  it  to  be  done  ;  and  that  without  any 
reservation  in  favour  of  his  relatives'.  Though  he  may  decline 
to  strip  himself  at  once  of  all  his  property,  he  is  not  to  retain  any 
money  in  his  hands,  nor  to  deposit  money  with  any  person  what- 
ever ;  but  to  place  all  the  money  he  has  in  the  hands  of  the 
cashier  of  the  novitiate.  He  is  never  to  go  out  of  the  house 
without  permission  from  the  superior,  and  then  as  a  rule  only 
with  a  companion,  chosen  not  by  him  but  for  him  ;  and  in  the 
house  he  is  only  permitted  to  converse,  and  that  but  sparingly, 
with  particular  individuals  pointed  out  to  him  for  that  purpose. 
He  is  not  to  hold  any  communication  personally,  or  by  letter, 

'  "  In  order,"  says  the  Examen^  "  that  they  may  yield  more  perfect  obedience  to 
the  Gospel,  which  says  not, '  five  to  your  relations,'  but '  give  to  the  poor ;' "  ["  It 
18  CoRBAN  !!"  Mark  viL  11. J  "and  that  they  may  set  to  all  a  better  example  of 
laying  aside  all  inordinate  affection  towards  relatives,"  ["  without  natural 
AFFECTION  ! !  "  2  Tim.  iii.  3.]  **  and  of  avoiding  the  inconveniences  of  an  inordi- 
nate distribution  arising  from  this  affection  ;  and  moreover,  that  they  may  the  more 
firmly  and  stably  persevere  in  their  vocation,  all  recourse  to  parents  and  other 
relations  being  cut  off,  and  the  very  recollection  of  them  become  useless,  {ad 
parentes  et  consanguineoi  recurrendit  et  ad  inutUem  ipsorum  memoriam  adilu  pracluso.") 
— Exam.  Gen.  c.  iv.  §  2.  The  rigidity  with  which  these  terms  are  enforced  is  incre- 
dible ;  none  but  a  Jesuit  can  insist  on  such  a  bargain.  We  know  a  case  of  recent 
occurrence  in  this  country,  in  which  a  young  man  who  was  not  only  most  anxious 
to  join  the  order,  but  was  already  more  than  half  accepted,  was  harshly  repelled, 
simply  because  he  had  too  much  heart  to  suffer  his  aged  father,  who  had  a  wife  and 
daughter  to  support  by  his  exertions  as  a  trader,  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  nearly 
half  his  little  property,  to  be  paid  down  in  ready  money,  the  price  which  the 
Jesuits  had  actually  prevailed  upon  him  to  offer  for  his  son's  admission.  The 
young  man  afterwards  went  to  the  English  college  at  Rome,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
Romish  clergy  of  the  London  district :  his  refusal  by  the  Jesuits  left  for  years  after 
an  impression  of  deep  melancholy  upon  his  mind. 
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with  any  of  his  friends  or  relatives,  uidess  on  a  special  emergency, 
with  the  permission  of  the  superior ;  and  in  that  case  he  is  to  put 
any  letters  which  he  may  write  or  receive,  into  the  hands  of  his 
superior,  on  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  forward  or  to  sup- 
press them  as  he  sees  fit.  He  is  to  lay  aside  all  natural  affection  * 
towards  relatives,  and  to  resign  all  friendships.  He  is  to  be  con- 
tent to  have  all  his  faults  reported  to  his  superiors,  and  in  like 
manner  to  report  those  of  others  ^     Upon  these  terms,  and  a 

'  Again,  dtrropyoi.  The  passage,  Luke  xiv.  26.  is  perverted  to  support  this 
atrocious  injunction ;  and  by  way  of  making  compliance  with  it  easier,  the  follow- 
ing prescription  is  given : — "  In  order  that  the  expression  may  come  in  aid  of  the 
sentiment,  it  is  a  holy  counsel  that  they  should  accustom  themselves  to  say,  not 
'  We  have  parents,  or  brethren  ;*  but '  We  tutd  parents  or  brethren.' "  Examen  Oen, 
c.  iv.  Decl  C. 

'  The  rules  upon  which  this  horrible  system  of  universal  mutual  espionage  rests, 
are  laid  down  with  admirable  ndiveti.  **  For  the  greater  advancement  in  spiritu- 
ality, and  especially  for  the  more  effectual  promotion  of  submission  and  humility  in 
the  individual  himself,  every  one  must  be  content  to  have  all  his  faults  and  defects, 
and  whatever  else  has  been  noticed  or  observed  in  him,  reported  to  the  superiors 
b^  every  one  who  has  become  acquainted  with  them  otherwise  than  in  the  confes- 
sional."— **  All  are  to  be  content  to  be  corrected  by  means  of  their  neighbours,  and 
to  assist  in  their  correction,  and  to  be  ready  to  report  each  other,  in  all  due  love  and 
charity,  for  their  greater  spiritual  advancement ;  especially  if  this  be  ei^oined  and 
required  by  the  superior  who  has  charge  of  them,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God." 
Summ,  Cotutit,  Beg.  IX.  &  X.  A  feeling  of  repugnance  against  this  system,  which  is 
not  confined  to  the  pupils  and  the  novices,  but  pervades  the  entire  order,  reaching 
even  the  general  himself,  by  means  of  his  admonitor  and  assistants,  appears  to  have 
gained  ground  at  one  time  in  the  society ;  for  in  the  sixth  congregation  these  rules 
were  sharply  canvassed  ;  but  General  Aquaviva  was  wide  awake  for  the  interests  of 
the  order,  and  took  care  that  no  ambiguity  should  remain  on  the  subject.  It  was 
therefore  settled,  that  it  is  lawful  for  all  to  report  to  the  superior  as  to  a  father, 
every  fault  of  his  neighbours,  whether  serious  or  trifling ;  and  that  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  rule ;  that  by  agreeing  to  the  terms  proposed  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Examen,  the  members  of  the  society  renounce  every  right  in  regard  to  their 
good  name,  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  this  system  of  reporting,  and  give  to 
all  permission  to  inform  the  superior  of  every  thing,  important  or  unimportant,  which 
may  have  been  noticed  in  them ;  that  although,  generally  speaking,  confidential 
communications  voluntarily  made  by  one  to  another  under  the  seal  of  secrecy, 
though  not  in  confession,  are  not  to  be  included  under  this  rule,  yet  if  he  who  has 
received  such  a  communication  should  for  some  grave  reasons  doubt  whether  he 
ought  not  to  divulge  it,  he  is  to  look  diligently  into  the  opinions  of  the  doctors,  and 
thereupon  to  act  as  he  shall  see  fit ;  that  the  express  order  or  demand  of  the  superior 
is  not  to  be  waited  for.  but  that  the  members  are  to  report  each  other  voluntarily, 
without  being  required  to  do  so  ;  that  in  matters  likely  to  lead  to  mischievous  con- 
sequences, and  more  especially  in  cases  of  evil  speaking,  murmuring,  or  discontent 
against  the  superiors,  it  is  an  imperative  duty  to  give  immediate  information,  and 
that  equally  with  a  view  either  to  moral  discipline,  or,  if  the  case  require  it,  to  judi- 
cial proceedings.  It  was  further  determined,  as  regards  the  use  to  be  made  of  in- 
formation so  secretly  obtained  by  the  superior,  that  he  is  never  to  give  up  the  name 
of  his  informant  without  his  consent,  which,  however,  the  latter  may  at  times  be 
bound  to  give ;  that  he  is  in  every  possible  way  to  bear  his  informant  harmless ; 
neither  is  he,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  allow  the  information  itself  to  transpire  ;  nor  in 
any  case  to  make  it  known  farther  than  is  necessary  with  a  view  to  the  application 
of  a  remedy ;  that  superiors  are  to  communicate  freely  with  each  other  on  the 
information  they  receive  concerning  those  placed  under  them  ;  that  the  superior  is 
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gousril  nromiae  of  BubmisBion  to  his  superiors  in  all  things,  he  is 
admitted  to  the  novitiate,  which  lasts  two  years,  and  is  pmed,  to 
the  exclusion  of  study  or  any  other  occupation  which  might  help 
to  sustain,  satisfy,  or  enlarge  the  mind,  in  the  repetition  of 
spiritual  exercises,  in  the  examination  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
society,  or  rather  of  such  parts  of  them  as  it  may  be  judged  ex* 
pedient  to  show  him,  {Exam.  Gen.  c.  i.  Decl.  G.,)  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  one  and  all-sufficient  virtue  of  the  Jesuit,  obedience. 
For  the  more  effectual  exercise  of  the  latter,  the  novice  is  during 
the  first  vear  of  his  novitiate  subjected  to  various  probations,  such 
as  the  following : — To  serve  for  a  month  or  two  as  attendant  in  a 
hospital ;  to  travel  without  money,  begging  his  way;  to  fill  the  low- 
est situations  in  the  household,  to  assist  in  cooking  and  sweeping 
the  house,  and  to  perform  other  menial  offices  ;  to  instruct  young 
children  and  ignorant  persons  ;  and  to  be  content  with  the  worst 
possible  fare.  In  whatever  situation  he  may  find  himself,  and 
whosoever  may  be  placed  over  him  for  the  time,  even  though  it 
should  be  one  of  the  household  servants,  to  whom  he  is  assigned 
as  an  assistant,  he  is  to  show  to  this  his  temporary  superior  alfdue 
reverence,  and  to  ^^  obey  his  commands,  as  if  they  came  from  the 
lips  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself.'*''  The  novice  is  to  confess, 
and  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament  once  a  week,  on  pain  of  having 
his  food  withheld  from  him,  (si  ad  Gonfessionem  non  accederent^ 
subtrakatur  eis  cihus  corporis^  donee  cihum  spiritus  sumant. 
Const.  Pars  iii.  c.  i.  Decl.  Q.)  Within  three  months  after  his 
entrance  he  is  to  make  a  general  confession  of  his  whole  life,  and 
this  is  to  be  repeated  from  the  point  last  arrived  at,  from  six 
months  to  six  months.     He  is  of  course  bound  to  submit  to  all 

in  no  case  to  require  his  informant  to  give  the  information  in  writing,  as  that  might 
expose  him  to  judicial  proceedings ;  that  the  superior  is  to  proceed  against  the  per- 
son denounced  not  only  by  private  admonition,  by  threats,  by  stricter  surveillance,  but 
also  by  removal,  by  deprivation  of  office  and  the  like ;  that  in  minor  cases  the  superior 
may  make  thematterasubjectof  public  reprehension  in  the  refectory,  saving  the  person 
informed  against,  but  above  all  the  informer,  as  much  as  possible ;  that  in  cases  of  a 
more  serious  nature,  the  superior  may,  upon  such  private  information,  even  proceed 
to  expulsion  from  the  order,  provided  it  be  done  quietly  and  upon  some  plausible  pre- 
tence. Lastly,  to  soften  the  odiousness  of  the  system,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the 
rules  of  the  Franciscans  and  Minorites,  and  mure  particularly  to  a  decree  of  Sl 
Bonaventura,  which,  however,  only  declares  that  the  fact  of  his  participation  in 
crime  does  not  relieve  the  accomplice  from  the  obligation  of  giving  information  to 
the  superior.  Deer.  Congr.  VI.  49  &  50  poisim.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  as 
showing  the  extent  to  which  the  French  clergy  of  the  present  day  are  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  Jesuitism,  that  the  vile  system  of  secret  spiritual  police  here 
recommended,  has  been  adopted  on  a  large  scale  by  the  French  Bishops  with  regard 
to  the  unhappy  desservants^  and  has  borne  such  abundant  fruit  that,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  Frires  AUignolt  in  tlieir  work  de  VEtat  actuel  du  Clerge  en  France, 
**  secret  accusations  have  in  all  the  dioceses  been  multiplied  beyond  measure,  and 
that  in  some  dioceses  there  is  not  a  single  priest  who  has  not  at  one  time  or  another 
been  denounced." 
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the  rules  of  the  society,  and  also  to  undergo  without  murmuring 
the  different  penances  which  his  confessors  and  his  superiors  may 
prescribe  to  him  from  time  to  time ;  as  well  as  to  endure,  without 
murmur  or  complaint,  any  ill-treatment,  defamation,  or  indimity 
to  which  he  may  be  subjected.  Lastly,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
two  years,  he  is  questioned  as  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  the 
spiritual  desires  after  perfection  which  he  experiences ;  if  he 
should  answer  unsatisfactorily,  he  is  asked  next,  whether  he  feels 
in  himself  at  least  a  desire  to  feel  such  desires !  By  this  means, 
and  by  a  continuance  of  ascetic  practices,  he  is  generally  brought 
at  last  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  is  then,  on  taking  the 
three  vows  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity,  formally  admitted 
as  a  member  of  the  order,  and  put  under  further  training  for  what- 
ever station  in  it  the  superiors  may  consider  most  suitable  to  him. 
Examen  Generate^  c.  iv.  passim,     Constit.  Pars  iii.  c.  i.  passim. 

Having  conducted  the  unhappy  novice  thus  far,  let  us  pause 
for  a  moment  and  realize  his  situation.     Under  the  influence  of 
religious  excitement,  real  or  factitious,  he  has  taken  the  fatal  step 
of  cutting  from  under  him  all  the  supports  with  which  a  kind 
Providence  had  surrounded  him,  and  cast  himself  into  the  arms 
of  a  body,  of  whose  immense  power  he  had  often  heard,  and  by 
whose  iron  grasp  he  now  feels  himself  crushed.     Excitement 
does  not  last  for  ever ;  the  hour  of  reflection  arrives  in  its  turn ; 
a  sense  of  disappointment  begins  to  creep  over  him.     At  first 
he  resists  it ;  but  it  returns  again  and  agam ;  recollections  of  his 
former  life,  of  his  friends  and  his  family,  crowd  in  upon  him ;  with 
them  his  heart  felt  wann  and  happy;  here  all  is  icy  coldness 
around  him,  and  deep  indescribable  misery  within.     The  thought 
suggests  itself  that  he  has  been  too  hasty,  that  he  has  taken  a 
false  step,  that  he  has  been  mistaken  as  to  the  character  of  the 
order  with  which  he  has  connected  himself,  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
he  has  formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  his  own  fitness  for  such  a 
life.     At  first  he  seeks  to  suppress  that  too ;  but  it  rises  again 
and  again ;  the  experience,  the  bitter,  desolating  experience  of 
every  day  and  hour  goes  to  confirm  it.     He  becomes  more  and 
more  deeply  convinced  that  he  has  fooled  away  his  life's  hap- 
piness, and,  what  is  far  worse,  possiblpr  his  eternal  salvation ;  for 
he  feels  that  spiritual  improvement  is  impossible  in  a  situation 
against  which  nis  whole  being  revolts.    He  looks  forward  upon 
what  lies  before  him,  upon  the  vows  which  he  is  to  take,  the 
obedience  which  he  is  to  promise,  the  uncertainty  of  the  employ- 
ment to  which  he  will  hereafter  be  put,  by  the  arbitrary  decision 
of  those  under  whose  cold,  hypocritical  tyranny  he  is  already 
suffering  so  much.     He  sees  that  he  must  unavoidably  become 
more  and  more  deeply  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  net  in 
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which  he  has  been  caught ;  that  he  is  hopelessly  and  for  ever  the 
abject  slave  of  a  pitiless  svstem ;  and  to  work  up  his  indignant 
sense  of  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  to  the  highest  pitch, 
he  remembers,  and  is  told  time  after  time,  that  all  tnis  is 
expressly  ad  majorem  D&i  aloriam. 

Might  he  not  retrace  his  steps  i  What  would  he  not  ^ve,  if 
he  hiul  a  friend  with  whom  he  might  consult!  Perhaps  his 
confessor  or  his  superior  might  give  him  good  advice?  They 
treat  it  all  as  the  rebellion  of  the  old  Adam,  which  must  be  re- 
pressed; they  inflict  penances,  but  do  not  produce  conviction. 
He  looks  around  him,  but  there  is  no  friend  whom  he  could 
trust.  If  he  were  to  open  his  lips  to  any  of  the  associates  which 
have  been  assigned  him,  the  chances  are  that  he  would  be 
reported  to  the  superior  as  a  bad  subject,  as  a  breeder  of  dis- 
content and  mutiny  against  the  order.  The  false  and  unnatural 
language  which  he  ma  been  taught  to  make  use  of  bv  way  of 
spiritual  exercise,  now  returns  upon  him  in  bitter  reality:  ^^I 
kad  a  father,  a  mother,  friends,  relatives  !^^  Gould  he  but  take 
counsel  with  them !  but  that  is  impossible.  If  he  were  to  write 
to  them,  his  letter  probably  would  never  reach  them.  Or,  if  it 
did,  how  is  he  to  know  that  they  would  svmpathise  with  him ! 
If  they  approved  the  step  he  took,  they  will  blame  him ;  if  they 
disapproved  it,  they  may  not  be  disposed  to  pity  him.  Possibly 
they  may  love  him  still;  possibly  they  would  assist  him;  but 
how  is  he  ever  to  know  I  Suppose  he  were  to  make  his  escape. 
But  how  shall  he  manage  it!  He  has  not  a  farthing  at  his 
disposal.  If  he  fail,  he  will  be  sent  he  knows  not  whither,  and 
subjected  he  knows  not  to  what  punishment.  If  he  succeed, 
what  is  to  become  of  him  I  Like  a  dead  man  returned  from  the 
grave,  he  will  scare  men  by  his  very  look,  and  whithersoever  he 
goes,  the  curse  of  excommunication  will  follow  him*.  What 
then  is  he  to  do  I  Finding  himself  thus  fenced  round  on  every 
side,  his  living  soul  immured  as  it  were  within  the  more  than 
stone  walls  of  the  order,  he  may  perhaps  for  a  time  secretly 
indulge  a  raving  mood,  approaching  even  to  blasphemy  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  oft  repeated  phrase  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam ; 
but  as  madmen,  after  fruitlessly  knocking  their  heads  against 
their  prison  walls,  grow  tranquil  from  very  exhaustion,  so  will  it 
happen  to  him ;  he  will  sink  down  into  a  state  of  mental  and 
moral  prostration.  Then,  probably,  the  thought  of  that  God  in 
whose  name  he  has  been  so  fearfully  abused,  will  occur  to  him ; 
he  will  seek  to  calm  the  storms  of  his  soul  by  prayer  to  Him  who 

"  Fugitivi  socieUtis  ipso  facto  excomniunicationem  incurrunt.     Cong.  Gtn.  ix. 
Can.  ii.  cf.  Deer,  xxxix. 
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is  the  refuge  of  the  oppregsed.  Pn^er!  oh,  tonoent  of  hell! 
even  that  is  not  sacred  ia  this  fearful  place.  He  will  have  t-o 
render  an  account  of  every  hour  he  spent  on  his  knees,  and 
either  have  to  tell  a  lie  as  in  the  presence  of  Grod,  or  else,  if 
he  suffer  the  least  hint  of  his  secret  sorrows  and  his  unbosomings 
to  the  Father  of  Spirits  to  escape  him,  he  will  be  interdicted  this 
last  refuge  of  the  oppressed  soul,  and  referred  back  to  *^  rumina- 
tions^'  and  ^'  respirations/^  Where  is  the  man  of  a  thousand, 
nay,  of  ten  thousands,  that  would  venture  to  affirm  that  his  moral 
courage  and  energy,  even  though  he  be  in  the  fulness  of  his 
strength,  would  rise  superior  to  the  horrors  of  such  a  situation ! 
And  how  shall  a  youth  rise  above  them,  whose  strength  has  been 
broken  before  it  has  come  to  its  ripeness !  or  the  weary  pilgrim, 
who  took  refuge  in  the  novitiate,  because  his  soul  was  longing 
for  rest  and  peace  ?  Of  the  immense  majority  of  men  it  may 
with  perfect  certainty  be  predicted,  that  under  the  influence  of 
this  discipline  they  will  become,  what  the  system  is  confessedly 
intended  to  produce,  dry  sticks  and  dead  corpses ',  mere  passive 
tools,  yielding  themselves  instinctively  to  the  impulse  of  the  power 
that  holds  and  wields  them. 

This  feature  of  the  system  of  Loyola,  that  it  is  a  process  of 
spiritual  homicide,  we  hold  to  be  a  very  important  point ;  one 
to  which  sufficient  prominence  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  given  by  those,  who  have  written  upon  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  order.  In  the  first  place,  it  accounts  for  what 
on  no  other  supposition  appears  credible,  the  compactness  of 
villany  to  which  the  thousands  of  puppets,  of  which  the  order 
is  composed,  are  easily  made  subservient,  whenever  it  may  suit 
those  who  pull  the  wires  in  the  eternal  city ;  in  the  second  place 
it  throws  immense  light  upon  the  debasement  of  mind  and  cha- 
racter which  must  inevitably  diffiise  itself  wherever  that  order 
obtains  extensive  influence  in  the  education  of  a  people;  a 
conclusion  strikingly  borne  out  by  the  decay  of  the  national 
mind  and  character  in  all  those  countries  in  which  the  Jesuits 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  as  the  instructors  of  the 
nation ;  and,  lastly,  it  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  iniquity  with 
which  the  order  is  chargeable,  viz.,  that  it  kills  and  destroys 
by  its  wily  machinery  that  which  it  is  the  will  of  Gk>d  should 
be  quickened  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  last  con- 
sideration is  chiefly  interesting  to  the  theologian,  enabling  him 

*  Sibi  quisque  persuadeat,  quod  qui  tub  ObedientiA  vivunt,  %t  ferri  ao  regi  a 
Divina  providenti&  per  Superiores  suos  sinere  debent,  perinde  ac  ti  cadaver  essent, 
quod  quoquo versus  ferri,  et  quacumque  ratione  tractari  se  sinit ;  vel  nmilUer  atque 
ienu  bacultUf  qui  ubicumque  et  qu&cumque  in  re  velit  eo  uti,  qui  eum  manu  tenet,  ei 
inservit     ConstiL  Pars  vi.  c.  L  §  I. 
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to  form  a  decisive  judgment  on  the  subject,  independently  of  all 
the  secondary  points  upon  which  the  controversy  respecting  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  Jesuits  usually  turns.  The  first 
consideration  concerns  the  historian,  who  finds  it  often  difficult, 
with  the  clearest  evidence  of  facts  in  his  hands,  to  gain  credence 
for  the  tale  of  enormous  wickedness  which  he  has  to  tell  when 
he  comes  to  chronicle  the  doings  of  the  Jesuits ;  as  a  conspiracy 
of  so  many  and  so  devoted  individuals  to  work  out  an  evil  purpose, 
appears  to  the  ordinary  apprehension  and  the  common  charity 
01  mankind  too  monstrous  a  supposition  to  be  true.  The  second 
of  the  considerations  named  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
politician,  who  may  be  called  upon  to  decide,  as  our  legislators 
are  at  this  present  crisis,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  any  state  to 
hand  over  the  rising  generations  of  the  land,  or  any  portion  of 
them,  to  a  corporation  whose  whole  system  is  calculated,  and 
with  the  most  consummate  skill  adapted,  to  destroy  in  man  all 
that  makes  him  a  man,  and  renders  him  capable  of  being  made  a 
Christian.  And  all  this  with  what  view!  With  no  other  view 
than  to  level  all  opposition  against  the  anti-christian  usurpation 
of  Rome,  whose  tool  Jesuitism  has  been  from  its  beginning,  and 
has  finally  become  its  last  and  only  resource.  Nothing  short 
of  the  most  absolute  resignation  of  both  the  will  and  the  judg- 
ment can  render  any  man  a  trustworthy  instrument  of  Uome 
and  of  its  manifold  and  ofiensive  corruptions.  That  resignation  is 
attained  in  the  Jesuit  order,  as  under  no  other  system  of  training 
or  discipline,  and  it  is  what  in  Jesuit  language  is  called  ^^  obe- 
dience.''' 

'*  What  I  have  thus  spoken  concerning  obedience,"  says  the  ce- 
lebrated epistle  of  Ignatius,  "is  to  be  observed  alike  by  private 
members  towards  their  immediate  superiors,  by  the  rectors,  and  local 
superiors  towards  the  provincials,  by  the  provincials  towards  the 
general,  and  by  the  general  himself  towards  him  whom  Ood  has  set 
over  bim,  his  vicar  on  earth ;  so  that  a  perfect  distinction  of  orders, 
and  thereby  peace  and  charity,  may  be  maintained,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  preserve  the  good  government  either  of  our  society  or  of 
any  other  association.  For  in  this  way  does  Divine  Providence  order 
all  things  sweetly,  leading  on  the  lowest  thin^j^s  by  things  middle, 
middle  things  by  the  highest,  and  all  things  to  its  own  ends.  Hence 
that  subordination  of  one  angelic  hierarchy  under  another ;  hence  the 
connexion  by  which  the  heavenly  and  other  moveable  bodies  are  linked 
together  in  their  several  positions,  whose  changes  and  motions  all 
descend  in  regular  order  from  one  highest  movent  to  the  very  lowest. 
Even  so  on  earth  also  the  like  is  seen,  both  in  every  state  ruled  by 
good  laws,  and  especially  in  the  ecclesiastic  hierarchy,  all  the  members 
and  functions  of  which  are  derived  from  the  one  general  vicar  of  Christ 
our  Lord :  and  the  more  accurately  this  order  and  arrangement  is  adhered 
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to»  the  Tighter  and  the  hetter  is  the  government.  How  grieyons  ills  on 
the  contrary  are  brought  upon  many  human  societies  by  neglect  of 
this  order,  is  most  evident.  And  therefore  do  I  most  ardently  wish, 
that  in  this  society,  whereof  the  Lord  has  committed  to  us  some  charge 
and  care,  this  virtue  may  so  diligently  be  practised,  and  flourish,  as  if 
therein  consisted  the  well-being  and  the  entire  safety  of  our  Society." 
Epist,  S,  P,  N,  Ignatii  de  virt,  obed.  §  20. 

This  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  Loyola,  not  to  found 
a  particular  order,  in  which  individuals  might  practise  a  particular 
nue  of  religious  life,  but  to  create  an  instrument,  compact  and 
powerful,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bomish  hierarchy.  Upon 
the  attainment  of  this  object,  that  admirably  contnved  code 
of  laws  to  which  we  must  once  more  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  the  Constitutions,  is  calculated.  The  general  of  the 
order  resides  at  Bome' ;  at  Rome  the  General  Congregations  are 
held' ;  at  Rome,  therefore,  both  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
powers  of  the  society  are  concentrated.  From  Rome,  as  the 
centre,  the  chain  of  the  order  is  laid  around  the  earth  with  iron 
links,  riveted  together  by  the  vow  of  blind,  imquestioning 
obedience. 

The  general  holds  in  his  hands  the  most  absolute  means  of 
control  over  the  movements  of  this  Papal  militia  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Not  only  are  reports  periodically  sent  from  every 
point  at  which  the  society  has  a  station  of  any  kind,  to  the 
provincials,  and  from  them  to  the  general,  but  the  local  superiors 
and  the  missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  also  in  direct 
communication  with  the  general,  who  thus  receives  constantly 
a  double  set  of  reports,  some  of  which  are  official,  and  laid  by 
him  before  the  board  of  assistants,  others  secret  (with  the 
inscription  soli)^  which  are  read  by  none  but  the  general  himself 
and  the  secretary  of  the  order.  Lists  of  all  the  members  of  the 
society,  with  notes  on  their  character,  conduct,  abilities,  &c.,  are 
likewise  sent  at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to  enable  the  general 
to  keep  a  complete  survey  of  the  instruments  at  his  command, 
and  of  the  materials  he  has  to  work  upon*.  The  property  of  the 
order  ^  is  all  vested  in  the  general,  the  provincials  and  local 

^  Constit  Pars  viiL  c.  i.  §  7i  c.  v.  §  L  *  Constit.  Pars  viii.  c.  v.  §  1. 

'  Constit  Pars  viii.  c  i.  §  9.  Decl.  l.  m.  n. 

*  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  many  evasions  by  which  the  society  escapes,  as 
it  were,  from  the  operation  of  its  own  rules,  is  the  combination  of  the  profession  of 
poverty  both  individual  and  corporate,  with  the  possession  of  immense  wealth.  The 
contrivance  is  this:  The  professed  houses  are  mendicant  establishments,  and  can 
hold  no  property;  the  colleges  on  the  contrary  can  accept  gifts  and  endowments,  and 
acquire  property  to  any  amount:  the  general^  who  is  at  the  head  of  both,  is  thus 
at  once  a  beggar,  and  a  rich  proprietor;  a  beggar,  as  the  chief  of  a  mendicant 
order;  a  rich  proprietor,  as  the  trustee  general  of  all  the  endowments  of  the  society's 
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superiors  acting  in  all  financial  matters  by  procuration  from 
him,  and  agreeably  to  his  direction ;  with  Uiis  only  restriction, 
that  the  dissolution  of  any  college,  and  consequent  appropriation 
of  its  revenues  to  other  purposes,  and  the  transfer  of  property 
from  one  province  to  another,  requires  the  concurrence  of  the 
general  congregation*.  And  as  over  the  property,  so  is  the 
general'^s  authority  supreme  over  the  persons  belonging  to  the 
society.  The  power  of  admission  both  to  the  novitiate,  and 
to  the  society  itself,  is  inherent  in  him,  and  is  exercised  by 
others  only  as  his  representatives,  and  in  common  cases.  Gases 
which  present  any  special  difficulty,  must  be  referred  to  the 
general.  Those  to  whom  the  power  of  admission  is  ordinarily 
delegated,  are  the  provincials,  the  rectors  of  colleges,  and  superiors 
of  houses'.  With  the  exception  of  the  four  assistants  and  the 
admonitor,  who  are,  like  himself,  elected  by  the  general  con- 

Segation^,  the  general  appoints  all  the  great  officers  and  other 
nctionaries  of  the  society ;  the  offices  of  provincial,  local  supe- 
rior, and  rector,  are  generally  held  for  three  years;  but  they 
may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  the  general*.  He  has  complete 
power  over  the  employment  of  all  tne  members,  whom  he  can 
order  to  pursue  particular  studies,  to  execute  special  missions, 
to  go  forth  as  preachers,  confessors,  or  missionaries  into  any 
part  of  the  world,  the  general^s  command  being  at  any  moment 
sufficient  to  effect  the  most  complete  change  in  the  position, 
the  station,  and  occupation  of  every  member  of  the  society".  He 
exercises  over  them  all  a  sovereign  penal  and  dispensing 
power,  including  that  of  expulsion  and  re-aamission  ^ ;  for  so  abso- 
lute is  his  sway,  that  he  is  not  bound  by  the  acts  of  those  who 
hold  his  commission  for  any  given  purpose,  but  may  at  any 
time  rescind  or  modify  their  determinations,  according  to  his 
good  pleasure,  which  is  law  to  the  whole  society,  and  to  all 


colleges.  The  amount  of  the  society's  wealth  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that 
at  the  time  of  its  expulsion  from  France  the  property  of  the  order  within  the  territory 
of  France  alone  amounted  to  58  millions  of  francs.  The  endowed  colleges  were 
always  the  most  numerous.  At  the  end  of  the  I6th  century  the  society  had  21  pro- 
fessed houses  and  293  colleges,  that  is  to  say,  as  M.  Quinet  shrewdly  observes,  21 
hands  for  refusing  and  293  for  accepting  wealth.  There  is  an  amusing  slip  of  the 
pen  in  one  of  the  decrees  (the  58th)  of  the  2nd  general  congregation,  the  society 
being  placed  in  contradistinction  with  the  veri  Ckristi  pauperes. 

*  Constit.  Pars  iv.  c.  ii ;  c.  x.  §  1 — 3.  Pars  ix.  c  iii.  §  5 — 7»  17;  besides  a 
number  of  decrees  passed  in  the  general  congregations  on  this  subject. 

*  Constit  Pars  i.  c.  i.  §  1.  and  2.  Decl.  b.  ;  c  ii.  DecL  c. ;  Pars  ix.  c.  iii.  §  1.  Decl.  a. 
'^  Constit.  Pars  ix.  c.  iv.  §  4;  c.  v.  §  2,  3. 

■  Constit.  Pars  ix.  c.  iii.  §  14 — 16;  Decl.  i.  k. 

<*  Constit.  Pars  ix.  c.  iii.  §  2 ;  Pars  vii.  c.  i.  §  2  ;  c.  ii.  Pars  ix.  c.  iii.  §  9.  Decl. 
F.  o.  H. 

1  Constit.  Pars  ix.  c.  iii.  §  11 ;  $  8 ;  Decl.  D.;  Pars  ii.  c.  i.  §  2 ;  Pars  ix.  c.  iii. 
I  1  ;  Ordin.  Gener.  c  xii. ;  Constit.  Pars  iL  c.  iv.  §  1, 5. 

VOL.  V. — NO.  IX. — MARCH,  1846.  E 
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its  members,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  to  them  in  the  place 

of  Christ  ^ 

Such  are  the  gigantic  powers  wielded  by  that  irresponsible' 

spiritual  despot,  the  general  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.     But  who 

are   his   subjects?      This  is  a  question  far  more  difficult  to 

answer   than  might  at  first  sight  appear.      Ostensibly^  they 

are  : — 

1 .  The  professed  Jesuits  under  obligation  of  four  vows,  Pro» 

fessi  quatuor  Votorum^  i. «.,  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity, 
and  of  special  obedience  to  the  Pope  respecting  the  missions; 
who  alone  have  an  absolute  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  general 
congregation,  and  by  whom  exclusively  the  general  is  elected. 
Their  number  is  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
other  members.  At  Loyola^s  death  there  were  not  more  than 
forty  professed  Jesuits,  while  the  numerical  force  of  the  order 
exceeded  one  thousand*. 

2.  The  professed  Jesuits  under  obligation  of  three  vows  only, 
Pro/essi  irium  Votartim^  viz.,  those  of  obedience,  poverty,  and 
chastity ;  an  exceptional  grade,  conferred  upon  laymen  as  well  as 
priests,  as  a  special  favour,  by  virtue  of  a  bull  of  Julius  III. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  class  comprises  what  are 
called  Jesuites  de  robe  courte^  that  is,  incorporated  members  who 
do  not  avow  their  connexion  with  the  order,  and  have  dispensa- 
tion to  live  in  conformity  with  the  world ;  a  position  occupied 
chiefly  by  men  of  influence  and  high  standing,  who  can  serve  the 
interests  of  the  society  more  effectually  tlian  if  they  were  to 
make  open  profession  of  Jesuitism;  they  may  be  called  to 
sit  and  vote  in  general  congregations,  but  not  for  the  election  of 
the  general*. 

'  Constit.  Pars  ix.  c.  Hi.  §  20.  The  foUowing  proviiion  connected  with  this  power 
of  the  general,  ie  remarkably  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  order.  "  Although 
the  general  may,  in  his  letters  patent  addressed  to  the  provincials  and  other  local 
superiors,  commit  to  them  the  most  extensive  powers,  in  order  that  their  inferiors 
may  treat  them  with  the  greater  reverence,  and  conduct  themselves  with  the  more 
submission  and  humility,  yet  he  may  by  secret  letters  circumscribe  and  limit  the 
powers  so  conferred  to  any  extent  that  he  may  think  expedient." — Conitit.  Pars  ii. 
c.  i.  Decl.  B. 

'  It  is  true  that  the  constitutions  contain  certain  provisions  for  controlling  the 
general  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  and  in  certain  cases  calling  him  to  account,  and 
even  removing  him  from  his  office.  {^ConMiiL  Part  ix.  c  iv.  v.)  But  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how,  with  the  despotic  jpower  possessed  by  the  general,  these  provisions 
can  ever  be  brought  to  bear ;  and  it  u  a  remarkable  fiict,  that  in  the  only  two  instances 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  society,  in  which  the  general  was  interfered 
with,  it  was  done  for  the  maintenance  of  the  corruptions  of  the  order  against  con- 
templated reforms. 
^  Constit.  Pars  v.  c.  i.  Decl.  a. 

»  Constit.  Pars  v.  c.  ii.  §  1,  2,  c.  iii.  §  2—4;  Pars  viil  c.  iil  DecL  a..  Cr^tineau- 
Joly,  vol.  i.  p.  362. 

•  There  is  an  evident  mystery  about  this  class  of  members.  Its  institution  dates 
of  the  year  1550,  when  it  was  provided  for  in  a  bull  of  Julius  III.  by  an  exceptional 
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3.  The  formed  Spiritual  Coadjutors,  Caadjutores  formoH 
spiritualeSj  an  inferior  grade  to  that  of  the  Pro/essi  qtuUuar 
Votorum.  A  lower  degree  of  qualification,  and  a  shorter  time 
of  probation,  is  required  for  their  admission ;  they  take  the  three 

clause;  "prater  aliquot t  qui  de  Ucentid  Prapotiti  Oeneralit,  propter  iptorum  devotionem 
ET  PER801CARUM  QUALITATEM,  trta  vota  hujutmodi  tolemma  faeere  poterunt"  Bulla 
Julii  III.  Exposcit  debitum.  In  the  text  of  the  Constitutiont  they  are  thus  described : 
— **  Prater  hoe  (prqfeseot  quatuor  votorum)  nonnuUi  ad  trium  votorum  solemmum  tantum 
prqfettionem  admitti  pottent :  raro  tameth  etvov  sine  causis  peculiaribus  alicujus 
MOMBNTi:  et  hotaeptemannotinsoeietate  notosfuieee,et  non  mediocrem  sui  talenti 
AC  viRTUTUM  SATISFACTION  EM,  ad  gloriam  Dei  prabuieee  in  ed  oportebit;**  and  in 
the  declaration,  *'  Qui  ad  professionem  trium  votorum  solemnium  admitiuntur,  ordinarie 
eufflcientiam  in  Utteritf  qua  saltern  ad  confestarii  munus  bene  obeundum  aatit  eit,  habeant 
oportet;  vel  cert^,  Dona  Dei  aliqua  rara,  qujs  id  compensare  videantur, 
ita  ut  Propositus  Generalis,  vel  alius,  cut  sua*  vices  ad  hoc  ille  speciali  commissionb 
concederet,  ad  mqjus  Dei  obsequium  et  societatis  bonum,  sic  cowoemre  judicaret.  Et 
hi  tU  plurimum  homines  erunt,  qui  propterea  quod  bene  meriti  sint,  et  valdb 
DEVOTi,  quamvis  minori  doctrina  ac  concionandi  aptitudine  praditi,  quam 
nostrum  Institutum  in  professis  requirat,  admittendi  esse  in  Domino  videbuntur.** 
— Constit.  Pars  ▼.  c.  it  §  3,  Decl.  c. — From  this  last  description  one  might  at  first 
sight  be  led  to  suppose  that  they  differed  from  the  ProfesH  quatuor  Votorum  only  by  the 
inferiority  of  their  literary  and  theological  attainments,  and  were  professed  priests, 
destined  for  what  the  Jesuits  consider  the  lower  walk  of  the  sacerdotal  office,  and 
especially  for  the  office  of  confessors.  This,  however,  is  palpably  contradicted  by 
the  fact  that  the  hearing  of  confessions  is  one  of  the  principal  employments  of  the 
Coadjutores  Spirituales  (Exam.  c.  vi.  §  2.),  who  in  all  respects  answer  to  the  inferior 
sacerdotal  grade ;  and  on  weighing  the  words  of  DecL  c.  more  accurately,  it  appears 
that  it  does  not  say  they  shall  be  employed  as  confessors,  but  only  have  the  same 
degree  of  literary  attainment  as  that  required  of  confessors.  It  is  nowhere  said  that 
they  shall  be  necessarily  in  holy  orders,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  various  expres- 
sions which  we  have  marked,  that  they  are  a  class  of  members,  specially  created /or 
certain  important  objects,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  by  their  singular  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  society,  and  their  personal  quality,  likely  to  render  eminent  services. 
They  might  therefore  be  both  secular  ecclesiastics  incorporated  in  the  society,  and 
allowed  by  special  dispensation,  and  for  the  more  effectual  furtherance  of  the  society's 
objects,  to  retain  their  preferment  (an  arrangement  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
rules  of  the  society),  and  laymen  of  distinguished  talents  and  station,  admitted  into 
the  society  upon  account  of  their  ability  and  willingness  to  advance  its  interests. 
We  are  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  mystification  of  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly's  language 
in  regard  to  them.  While  he  states  that  their  employment  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  spiritual  coadjutors  (which  remains  to  be  proved),  he  says  that  they  are  admitted 
to  profession  "  h  cause  de  quelque  autre  qualitS  ou  d'un  mtrite  dont  Vordre  pent  tirer 
parti  dans  un  certain  cercle  d^idies"  Vol.  i.  p.  62.  What  is  the  meaning  of  **  un 
certain  cercle  d^ideesT**  or  rather  what  cercle  d^idies  is  there,  in  which  a  spiritual  coad- 
jutor may  not  be  employed  by  his  superiors  if  they  see  fit,  without  lifting  him  out  of 
his  class,  an  honour  to  which  he  is  expressly  forbidden  from  aspiring  ?  (See  Exam, 
c.  vi.  §  5.  Constit  Pars  v.  c.  iv.  §  6.)  Or,  if  his  superiors  should,  on  account  of 
his  distinguished  merits,  see  fit  to  advance  him,  what  is  there  to  prevent  his  being 
promoted  to  the  class  of  the  Professi  quatuor  Votorum  f  On  the  whole,  by  far  the 
most  probable  interpretation  of  this  mysterious  passage  of  the  Constitutions  is  that 
above  given ;  it  was  first  suggested  by  Kipert  de  Monclar,  who  was  procureur-geniral 
at  the  parliament  of  Provence,  about  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
France,  and  in  his  Compte  rendu  (1  vol.  l2roo.  1765)  gave  a  lucid  abstract  of  the 
laws  of  the  society.  See  Constitutions  des  Jisuites.  Paris,  1843.  Append,  note  L, 
The  form  of  the  vow  taken  by  the  Professi  trium  Votorum  will  be  found  in  ConstiL 
p.  V.  c.  iii.  I  5,  6. 

£  2 
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vows  only,  but  must  be  in  holy  orders.  They  are  employed  as 
assistants  to  the  professed  Jesuits,  and  generallv  the  rectors  and 
professors  of  colleges  are  chosen  out  of  this  class.  They  nuiy, 
like  the  Pro/essi  triwn  Vmtorwn,  be  summoned  to  the  general 
congregation  by  the  general,  but  cannot  take  any  part  in  his 
election  '• 

4.  The  Simple  Spiritual  Coadjutors,  Coadjutares  Spirituales, 
a  transition  grade,  from  which,  after  two  years^  probation,  they 
are  promotea  to  that  of  Formed  Spiritual  Coadjutors '. 

5.  The  Formed  Temporal  Goadiutors,  Coadjutores  formaii 
iemporales.  These  are  the  lay  administrators  and  servants  of 
the  order,  employed  in  the  management  of  its  temporal  aflairs, 
,and  in  the  performance  of  the  various  domestic  offices ;  they  are 
forbidden,  if  literates,  from  aspiring  to  the  priesthood,  and  if 
unlettered,  as  most  of  them  are,  from  learning  even  to  read. 
They  are  bound  by  the  three  vows  *. 

6.  The  Simple  Temporal  Coadjutors,  Coadjutares  TemporaleSj 
probationers  for  the  foregoing  clasis  \ 

7.  The  Approved  Scholars,  Scholastid  Approhati,  who  are  not 

Eroperly  memoers  of  the  order,  but  rather  aspirants  to  the  mem- 
ership.  They  are  separated  from  the  novitiate  by  the  three 
vows  which  they  have  taken,  and  are  in  training  for  the  degrees 
of  coadjutors,  or  professed  members,  as  may  seem  fit  to  their 
superiors  *. 

8.  The  Novices,  Novitii,  who  have  placed  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  the  order  with  a  view  to  entrance  into  it,  and  are 
undergoing  the  two  years^  preliminary  probation,  before  they  can 
be  admitted  to  take  the  vows '. 

Of  these  eight  classes  it  is  to  be  noted  that  four  only,  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fifth,  are  permanent  grades,  which  being 
once  attained,  no  further  advancement  is,  as  a  matter  of  rule, 
contemplated,  whereas  the  other  four  are  of  their  very  nature  pro- 
bationary and  transition  classes,  through  which  individuals  pass 
into  the  former. 

This  hierarchical  array,  however,  formidable  as  it  is  ^  does  not 


^  Exam.  Gener.  c.  vi.  §  1,  2.    Constit  Pars  v.  c  iv.  §  1, 2. 
'  Exam.  Gcner.  c.  i.  §  9,  c.  vL  §  8. 

*  Exam.  Gener.  c.  vi.  §  I.  3. 6,  Constit.  Pan  v.  c.  iv,  §  3.  Decl.  c;  Keg.  Comm.  14. 
'  Exam.  Gener.  c.  L  §  9,  c.  vi.  §  8. 

*  Exam.  Gener.  c.  i.§  10 ;  c  vii.  §  1.    Constic  P.  iv.  c.  iii.  §  3;  P.  v.  c.  iv.  §  3,  4. 
'  Exam.  Gener.  c  i.  §  12. 

*  The  following  table,  collected  from  various  sources  of  information,  will  throw 
light  upon  the  progressive  increase  of  the  order,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem 
times.  We  take  the  numbers  as  they  stood  in  1656,  at  the  death  of  Loyola ;  1565, 
at  the  death  of  Layoez ;  1580,  at  the  death  of  Mercurian  ;  1615,  at  the  death  of 
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by  any  means  comprehend  the  whole  body  of  what  may  be  justly 
called  the  Jesuit  militia ;  what  we  have  now  enumerated,  are  but 
the  skeletons,  as  it  were,  of  the  Jesuit  r^ments,  distributed 
over  the  different  countries  of  the  world.  There  are  countless 
individuals,  and  whole  bodies  of  men,  who  are,  without  taking 
the  vows,  without  complying  with  the  rules  of  the  order,  perhaps 
even  without  knowing  it,  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  subserviency 
to  the  interests  and  purposes  of  the  society.  We  will  endeavour 
to  sum  up  the  means  which  the  Jesuits  put  in  operation  for  this 
purpose  under  a  few  principal  heads. 

1.  The  Jesuits  sometimes  disguise  their  existence  by  assuming 
the  names  of  other  congregations.  They  did  so  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  their  order,  when  they  played  hide-and-seek  in 
Spain  under  the  name  of  Theatines ;  and  again  in  1561,  when 
the  French  parliament  prohibited  their  existence  in  France  as  a 
branch  of  the  order,  but  permitted  them  to  reside  there  imder 
episcopal  control,  a  condition  of  which  the  reverend  fathers,  as 
M.  Or^tineau-Joly '  informs  us,  "made  no  account.""  They  put  up 

Aqua  viva ;  1626,  under  Vitelleschi ;  1749,  under  Retz ;  and  after  their  re-esta- 
blisbment  in  1838,  1841,  and  1844. 

No*  of  EstabUthmentt,     No,  of  Members. 
100  1000 

130  3500 

110  5000 

550  13,000 

803  15,500 

1603  22,500 

173  3067 

211  3565 

233  4133 

Hence  it  appears  that  their  progress  since  their  restoration  in  1814  has,  in  spite 
of  the  violent  prejudice  existing  against  them  in  every  country  of  Europe,  been  on 
the  whole  rather  more  rapid  than  it  was  at  their  commencement  Within  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  foundation  of  the  order  they  had  3500  members  in  130  establish- 
ments ;  within  the  same  period  since  their  restoration  they  have  between  3000  and 
3500  members,  and  about  200  establishments.  They  have  certainly  no  reason  to 
feel  discouraged. 

'  We  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the  work  of  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly,  from  which 
the  above  account  is  derived.  We  should  have  taken  him  for  a  Jisuite  de  robe  courte, 
did  not  charity  forbid  it  after  his  positive  assertion  to  the  contrary.  "  The  Jesuits," 
he  says  in  his  introductory  chapter,  "  have  never  counted  me  among  their  pupils ; 
they  have  never  seen  me  among  their  neophytes.  I  have  been  neither  their  friend, 
nor  their  admirer,  nor  their  opponent  1  owe  them  no  gratitude ;  my  mind  is  wholly 
unprejudiced  in  regard  to  their  order.  I  am  neither  theirs,  nor  with  them,  nor  for 
them,  nor  against  them.  They  are  to  me  what  Vitellius,  Otho  and  Galba,  were  to 
Tacitus.  I  have  received  neither  injury  nor  benefit  at  their  hands.  As  an  his- 
torian I  confine  myself  to  history;  I  am  bent  upon  truth  alone;  I  only  endeavour 
to  induce  logical  consequences  from  undisputed  and  indisputable  facts,  without 
forming  any  opinion  except  after  the  most  conscientious  examination."  We  are 
sadly  afraid  that  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly  has  every  way  failed  to  come  up  to  this  high- 
sounding  programme  of  his  own  performance.  Verily  he  is  no  Tacitus,  either  in 
historical  truth  or  in  style.    As  regards  the  former,  the  reader  will  be  astonished  to 


Year. 

Prooineee. 

1556 

12 

1565 

18 

1580 

21 

1615 

33 

1626 

39 

1749 

•  • 

1838 

14 

1841 

14 

1844 

14 
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over  the  door  of  their  college  at  Clermont  the  inscription, ''  CoU^ 
givm  societatis  nomikis  Jesu^  but  continued  in  all  other  respects 
to  be  what  they  had  been  before ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how,  in 
their  interrogatory  before  the  rector  of  the  university,  they  evaded 
the  knotty  question  whether  they  were  Jesuits  or  no.  In  later 
times,  since  their  suppression  by  Clement  XIV.,  they  have 
haunted  different  rarts  of  Europe  under  the  names  of  Ph'es  de  la 
Foi^  Vidimes  de  T Amour  de  Dieu^  Picpm^  Paccanarists,  Mis- 
sionaries, &c.,  and  if  the  statements  of  some  of  their  French 
opponents  may  be  relied  on,  they  have  assumed  the  disguise  of 
Lazarists,  Dominicans,  and  even  Benedictines.  This  we  are 
scarcely  disposed  to  believe  on  the  bare  assertion  of  partisans 
like  M.  Michelet'  and  M.  Q^nin ' ;  but  it  is  far  from  improbable 

hear  that  the  five  Tolumes  are  nothing  more  than  one  continued  encomium  and 
apology  of  the  order.  M.  Cr6tineau-JoIy  had  free  access,  be  says,  to  the  archives 
of  the  Quu  at  Rome.  No  doubt  the  Jesuits  knew  whom  they  trusted  with  their 
secrets.  In  point  of  style  and  arrangement  it  has  scarcely  ever  fallen  to  our  lot  to 
wade  through  a  heavier  book.  It  is  a  voluminous  and  crowded  mass  of  ill-assorted 
and  ill-digested  materials ;  and  from  the  violent  partizanship  of  the  author  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  his  statements,  except  when  they  make  against  his 
clients. 

'  M.  Michelet  makes  a  statement  to  that  effect,  as  far  as  the  Lazarists  and 
Benedictines  are  concerned,  in  his  book  on  the  Jesuits,  (No.  7f)  and  he  repeats  it 
in  his  later  work,  du  Pritre,  de  la  Femme,  et  de  la  Famille,  Of  this  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  us  to  speak  on  the  present  occasion,  as  it  touches  upon  our  subject 
only  incidentally.  With  regard  to  his  book  on  the  Jesuits,  published  in  con- 
junction with  M.  Quinet,  it  consists  of  the  two  courses  of  lectures,  or  rather 
sketches  of  them,  which  were  delivered  by  the  two  professors  and  friends  at  the 
ColUge  de  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1843^  and  which,  thanks  to  the 
outcry  raised  by  the  Jesuits  themselves,  have  become  so  notorious  since.  M. 
Michelet's  lectures  are  in  substance  a  half  political,  half  philosophical  tirade  against 
the  order,  written  in  an  exceedingly  animated,  clever,  aphoristic  style.  There  are 
many  brilliant  flashes  of  thought ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  whole  savours  too  much  of 
that  modern  French  school,  which  assumes  the  principles  of  the  revolution  as  the 
basis  of  the  national  life. 

The  lectures  of  M.  Quinet  are  greatly  superior,  both  in  matter  and  manner;  they 
contain  more  real  information  on  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  and  their  tone  is  in 
keeping  with  the  religious  character  of  the  question  at  issue.  He  briefly  reviews  the 
history  of  the  Jesuits,  their  constitutions  and  their  missions,  with  a  view  to  show 
that  their  system  is  a  gross  corruption  of  the  Gospel ;  at  the  same  time  he  too  enters 
most  warmly  into  the  demi-political  controversy  of  the  day.  We  incline  to  think 
that  both  the  professors  might  easily  have  chosen  topics  far  more  appropriate  to 
the  capacities  and  the  literary  wants  of  the  youths  who  compose  their  legitimate 
audience. 

'  Of  Mr.  G^nin's  book  we  cannot  speak  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  strong  repro- 
bation, at  least  as  far  as  its  tone  and  spirit  are  concerned.  It  is  in  some  respects  an 
interesting  volume,  as  it  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  literary  warfare  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  the  last  five  years  in  France  between  the  ultramontanes  and  the 
ultra-liberals.  Mr.  G^nin  is  an  able  dialectician;  though  in  many  parts  he  has 
weakened  his  argument  by  hypercritical  remarks  on  the  style  of  his  opponents. 
But  what  we  chiefly  find  fault  with,  is  his  scoffing  spirit,  and  his  occasional  scurrility 
on  subjects  which  ought  never  to  be  spoken  of  otherwise  than  with  reverence.  There 
is  an  affectation  of  jealousy  for  true  religion,  but  every  now  and  then  the  cloven  foot 
too  evidently  appears,  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  real  sentiments  of  the  author. 
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that  they  are  in  communication  with  the  different  congregations 
recently  revived  in  France,  and  that  they  exercise  very  con- 
siderable influence  over  them,  especially  as  there  is  a  provision 
in  the  Directorium^  which  contemplates  the  infusion  of  Jesuitism 
into  other  orders  *. 

2.  The  Jesuits  form  various  relirious  congregations  and  other 
associations,  the  members  of  which  are  under  an  obligation  of 
obedience  to  the  superiors,  who  themselves  are  Jesuits.  The 
establishment  of  sucn  auxiliaries  is  contemplated  by  the  rules  of 
the  order ',  and  as  a  matter  of  history  it  is  well  known  that  some 
of  the  most  popular  of  these  associations  owe  their  existence  to  the 
Jesuits.  The  most  ancient  of  them,  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  of  the  Annunciation,  was,  and  to  all  appearance  still  is, 
established  in  all  the  colleges  and  seminaries  ot  the  order,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Ratio  Studiorvm  ^     Another  association  of 

Even  such  a  pun  ai  that  which  he  perpetrates  on  the  text, ''  Qui  potest  capere,  capiat* 
(p.  203^,  would  hardly  come  from  the  pen  of  an  ordinarily  religious  person ;  but  the  flip- 
pant witticism  in  which  he  indulges  on  the  subject  of  our  blessed  Lord's  address  to 
St.  Peter  (p.  175,  note)  is  positively  and  shockingly  pro&ne.  Neither  have  we  any 
very  high  opinion  of  the  smcerity  of  M.  G^nin's  zeal  for  moral  purity ;  we  cannot 
understand  how  any  man  could  make  up  his  mind  to  the  republication,  in  a  book 
intended  for  extensive  popular  circulation,  of  the  frightful  obscenities  which  M. 
G^nin  has  dragged  from  their  hiding-places  in  the  manuals  of  Jesuit  Theologia 
Moralit,  To  obtrude  such  things  upon  the  public  eye  is  both  indecent  and  mis- 
chievous ;  it  infinitely  aggravates  the  evil  which  it  pretends  to  cure. 

*  The  ninth  chapter  of  the  Directorium  turns  upon  the  use  of  the  Exercitia  for 
persons  who  have  already  irrevocably  chosen  a  state  of  life,  such  as  married  persons, 
or  persons  bound  by  monastic  vows.  In  reference  to  the  latter  the  Directorium 
decides,  that  such  persons  may  not  only  themselves  be  made  to  go  through  the 
exercises,  but  they  may  be  initiated  into  the  method  of  using  them,  especially  if  they 
be  superiors  of  religious  houses,  or  otherwise  in  a  position  in  which  they  would  be 
likely  to  introduce  them  into  more  general  use.  "  And  this,"  says  the  Directorium^ 
"  will  be  belter  than  if  we  did  it  ourselves,  lest  we  should  incur  the  odious  appear- 
ance of  wanting  to  reform  other  orders." 

'  The  Ordinationes  Generaiium  (c.  xxi.)  contain  a  letter  addressed  to  the  pro- 
vincials by  General  Aquaviva,  laying  down  rules  for  the  establishment  of  sodalities  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  in  the  colleges,  houses,  and  seminaries  of  the  order,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  original  Roman  congregation  of  "  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the  Annun- 
ciation," established  by  authority  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII  ;  and  among  the  Imtructioru 
for  missions,  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  same  Aquaviva,  and  which,  be  it  remem- 
bered, apply  also  to  protestant  or  "  heretic "  countries,  the  following  direction 
occurs :  "  They  shall  take  care  to  institute  and  propagate,  wherever  there  is  an 
opportunity,  some  fraternity  of  the  most  blessed  sacrament,  or  of  the  Name  of  God, 
or  of  the  Rosary,  or  of  the  Christian  doctrine."  Jnstr.  XII.  pro  Mission^  §  14.  Are 
the  frtres  de  la  doctrine  Chritienne,  into  whose  hands  the  education  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  French  people  is  rapidly  passing,  connected  with  the  order  of  Jesuits  ? 
'We  have  no  positive  proof  that  they  are  so,  but  there  are  strong  grounds  for  suspect- 
ing it. 

^  See  Constitutions,  Paris,  1843.  App.  Note  D,  where  the  passages  from  the  Ratio 
Studiorum  are  quoted.  It  appears  that  the  first  idea  originated  with  the  Jesuit  John 
L6on,  who  about  the  year  1560  established  '^une  petite  Confririede  la  Sainte  Fierge,** 
among  the  junior  classes.  The  notion  soon  spread  ;  in  1569,  there  were  congrega- 
tions of  this  kind  esublished  at  Rome,  at  Naples,  at  Genoa,  and  Perugia  ;  and  in 
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the  same  kind,  under  the  name  of  '^  The  Pious  Sodality  of  the 
most  Blessed  Heart  of  Jesus,^^  was  established  towards  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  likewise  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jesuits, 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  fanatic  Mary  Alacoque,  and  the  Jesuit 
Claude  La  Colombifere,  chaplain  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  after- 
wards queen  of  James  II.  Amidst  the  convulsions  which  marked 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  seems  to  have  languished  for  a 
time,  but  new  life  was  infused  into  it  in  the  year  1803  by  a  brief 
of  Pius  VII.,  and  it  is  now  in  full  operation  both  in  this  country 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  Jesuits '. 

1684  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  authorized  the  establishment  of  such  congregations,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  central  congregation  of  the  church  of  the  Roman  College,  all  over  the 
world,  by  the  Bull  **  Omnipotentu  Dei  Salvatoris."  **  Under  the  hand  of  the  Jesuits," 
continues  M.  Cr6tineau-Joly,  **  whose  general  was  the  Director  in  chief  of  the  con- 
gregations, they  grew  mightily,  like  the  grain  of  mustard  seed.  They  passed  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  the  college  with  the  young  men  who  entered  upon  life,  and  who 
desired  to  remain  in  communion  of  prayer  and  remembrance  with  their  masters  and 
their  fellow* pupils.  .  .  .  They  had  statutes,  rules,  prayers  and  duties  in  com- 
mon. There  was  one  great  fraternity  which  reached  from  Paris  to  Goa,  and  from 
Rome  to  the  obscurest  little  town.  The  congregations  of  Avignon,  Antwerp, 
Prague,  and  Fribourg  were  the  most  celebrated.  Some  of  them  consisted  of  eccle- 
siastics, military  men,  magistrates,  nobles,  citizens,  merchants,  artizans,  and  servants, 
all  devoting  themselves  to  good  works ;  all  according  to  their  ability  assisting  the 
poor,  visiting  the  sick,  comforting  the  prisoners,  instructing  the  children,  and  endow- 
ing poor  girls.  Tasso  and  Lambertini,  St  Francis  de  Sales  and  F^n^lon,  Alphonso 
de  Liguori  and  Bossuet,  Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  the  Princes 
of  Conti  and  of  Turenne,  piety  and  genius,  the  majesty  of  the  throne  and  military  glory, 
associated  together  in  these  assemblies,  over  which  a  Jemii,  under  the  title  of  Director, 
presided,  .  .  .  This  congregation,  which  embraced  the  whole  world,  doubled  the 
moral  power  of  the  tociety  of  Jetus ;  patronized  by  the  Popes,  countenanced  by  kings, 
it  went  onward  to  accomplish  its  object,  without  taking  notice  of  the  attacks  directed 
against  its  religious  practices  and  its  humane  purpose.  .  .  .  That  great  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  .  •  .  who  had  been  the  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  knew  by  experience 
the  spirit  of  the  associations  directed  by  them.  He  had  belonged  to  them  in  his 
youth,  and  on  the  27th  September,  1748,  he  published  the  golden  bull  *'  Gloriosa 
Domina" — Cr6tineau-Joly,  vol.  i.  p.  342  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  221 — 22£ 

'  We  have  now  l^ing  before  us  the  '*  Devotion  and  Office  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,"  published  in  London,  1821,  and  containing  among  other  documents  an 
"  Indult  of  his  holiness  Pope  Pius  VII.,  in  favour  of  it,  for  the  use  of  the  midland 
district ;"  dated  June  27*  1814 ;  and  another  smaller  manual  of  the  same  devotion, 
published  at  Dublin,  1826,  which  gives  a  list  of  the  **  Pious  sodalities  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,"  established  in  Ireland,  beginning  with  St,  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  and 
ending  with  an  &c.  In  the  former  there  is  a  short  history  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  this  devotion  ;  with  an  essay  on  its  nature  and  effects,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
"  our  amiable  Redeemer*'  being  **  banished  from  many  places  wherein  his  love  induced 
him  to  reside.  Catholics  alone  now  possess  him  ;"  and  in  reply  to  the  objection  why 
there  should  be  a  particular  feast  in  honour  of  the  divine  heart  of  Jesus,  and  not 
other  feasts  also  "  to  honour  every  part  of  his  sacred  body,"  it  is  said :  '*  It  is  of  little 
purpose  to  dispute  whether  the  feast  of  the  sacred  heart  deserves  to  be  approved. 
In  a  point  of  this  nature,  a  great  part  of  the  Church,  authorized  by  so  many  bishops, 
and  the  holy  see,  cannot  mistake."  We  should  have  supposed  it  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  fact  alleged  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  singularly  profane  and 
superstitious  composition,  that  our  Lord  himself,  having  personally  appeared  to  "  the 
holy  nun,  the  venerable  mother,  Mary  Margaret"  (Mary  Alacoque),  complained  to  her 
of  the  ingratitude  he  met  with  among  mankind,  and  commanded  the  feast  of  his  divine 
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Among  the  variouB  movements  connected  with  these  sodalities, 
the  foUowing  deserves  particular  notice  : — 

"  At  this  crisis,"  says  M.  Cretineau-Joly,  speaking  of  the  oppositioD 
made  to  the  Jesuits  and  to  the  hull  Unigenitus^  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  Xy.,  and  quoting  the  words  of  Lemon tey  in  his  Histoire  de  la 
Regence^  **  the  Jesuits  conducted  themselves  like  men  inured  to  storms. 
They  patiently  pocketed  the  various  affronts  which  they  had  to  endure, 
and  relied  for  an  improvement  of  their  condition  upon  time,  upon  the 
faults  of  their  opponents,  and  upon  the  corrupt  character  of  the 
regency,  which  would  without  fail  hring  their  flexible  doctrine  into 
request.  But  while  they  themselves  proceeded  with  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection, they  secretly  imsited  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  bishops 
who  were  favourable  to  the  bull,  to  various  resolutions.  But  what 
admirably  characterizes  the  indefatigable  policy  of  these  regulars,  is 
their  attempting  at  that  moment  an  enterprise  so  daring  and  so  deep, 
that  they  had  not  ventured  upon  it  in  the  days  of  their  highest  pros- 
perity. They  conceived  the  plan  of  establishing  in  the  garrison  towns 
congregations  of  soldiers,  and  the  Jesuits  would  have  had  the  army  on 
their  side,  if  the  government  had  not  quickly  put  a  stop  to  this  religious 
decoy,  and  rescued  military  discipline  from  a  corruption  so  ingeniously 
devised, 

**  The  accusation,"  sneeringly  continues  the  unwary  advocate  of  the 
Jesuits,  M.  Cretineau-Joly,  '*  of  congregationizing  the  army  was  a  much 
greater  novelty  than  the  fact  itself.  The  Jesuits  had  been  living  under 
the  tent  of  the  soldier  in  France,  from  Henry  IL  to  Louis  XIV.,  and 
in  Europe  from  1584  to  1715  .  .  .  they  had  formed  a  kind  of  military 
literature'  .  .  .  they  had  instituted  congregations  in  the  levels  of 
Poland,  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  in  the  plains  of  Flanders,  and  in 

heart  to  be  instituted,  naming  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  celebrated.  Pages 
might  be  filled  with  extracts  illustrative  of  the  grossness  and  carnality  of  this  super- 
stition ;  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  one  more,  detailing  the  proceedings  at  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  association,  for  the  choice  of  the  devotional  practices  (of 
which  the  volume  contains  a  great  many),  to  be  followed  by  each  member  during 
the  ensuing  month.  **  Let  there  be  as  many  billets  folded  up  as  there  are  persons 
who  compose  this  association  :  on  the  inside  of  each  of  these  must  be  wrote  (sic  !) 
some  particular  practice.  The  whole  being  mixed  together,  each  draws  one  billet  for 
himself,  and  engages  himself  to  offer  up,  on  the  Fridays  of  the  following  month 
to  the  sacred  heart,  that  practice  which  has  fallen  to  his  lot."  Piety  by  lottery! 
how  characteristic  of  that  state  of  the  heart  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  to  produce !  An  account  of  this  sodality  will  be  found  in  an  article 
on  the  revival  of  Jesuitism,  in  No.  xHx.  of  the  British  Critic. 

3  The  following  list  of  titles  is  given  in  a  note:  ''The  Fencing- Master,  the 
Christian  Soldier,  the  Mirror  of  Soldiers,  the  Good  Soldier,  Advice  to  Soldiers,  the 
Manual  of  the  Christian  Soldier,  the  Christian  Warrior,  the  Glorious  Soldier, 
Instructions  for  a  Christian  Soldier."  All  these  were  composed  by  Jesuits.  Is 
there  such  a  literature  still  extant?  And  has  it  ever  found  its  way  into  the  British 
army  ?  Let  the  authorities  at  the  Horse-guards  look  well  to  this.  If  we  remember 
right,  temperance  associations  have  recently  been  put  down  by  order  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief; and  in  France  the  Sodality  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  has  been  pro- 
hibited in  the  army  within  the  last  two  years. 
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the  military  towns  and  fortresses  of  France  •  •  •  la  the  session  of  the 
council  of  war  of  July  19th,  1716,  associations  of  soldiers  presided 
over  by  Jesuits  were  prohibited."  CrStmeaU'Joly^  vol.  iv.  pp.  482— 
484. 

The  same  system  of  enlisting  lai^  masses  of  the  people  mider 
the  Jesuit  banner  by  means  of  religious  congregations  is 
pursued  with  renewed  vigour  in  the  present  day ;  not  only  are 
the  old  sodalities  revived,  but  new  ones  are  established.  In 
the  year  1837  was  instituted  at  Paris,  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Victoires^  under  the  patronage  of  M.  de  Qu^len,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  the  archi-confr^rie  du  tris-saint  et  immacuU 
amir  de  Marie ;  and  it  has  since  been  extended  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  world. 

'*  There  are  few  dioceses  in  France  which  do  not  reckon,  among  the 
faithful,  associates  of  the  sacred  heart  of  Mary.  This  devotion  is 
spreading  in  foreign  lands,  it  has  its  associates  in  almost  every  country  of 
Europe.  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Sweden,  alone  are  not  to  be  found  on 
the  register.  The  new  world  begins  to  go  forth  to  the  conquest  of 
sinners,  under  the  banner  of  the  holy  and  immaculate  heart  of  Mary. 
...  In  all  classes  of  society,  both  at  Paris  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
capital,  the  sick  are  healed,  unbelievers  brought  back  to  the  faith  of 
our  fathers,  women  of  the  world  become  chaste,  military  men  blush 
not  to  avow  that  they  owe  their  cure  to  Mary ;  youths  and  philosophers 
confess  their  crimes  and  their  errors,  and  march  unabashed  under  the 
banner  of  the  Virgin ;  such  are  the  immense  fruits  which  have  been 
obtained  by  the  arcki-confrerk  of  the  most  holy  and  immaculate  heart 
of  Mary. 

"  It  appeals  also  to  the  charity  of  its  members  in  favour  of  the 
conversion  of  England;  generous  appeal  for  that  ancient  cradle  of 
religion,  that  land  of  saints !  And  to  the  ardent  prayers  of  the  asso- 
ciates is  already,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed  the  propagation  of  the 
faith  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  especially  in  London,  where  the 
number  of  Catholics  so  sensibly  increases  *,*' 

*  Le  Culte  de  la  sainte  VUrge  dans  ttmte  la  CalhoUciU:  par  A.  £gron.  Pant. 
1842,  pp.  223 — 226.  A  note  adds:  "Nothing  gives  a  higher  idea  of  the  power 
of  prayer,  than  these  recommendations  addressed  by  the  ministers  of  the  altar  to  all 
around  them  on  behalf  of  a  sick  person,  a  person  in  a  state  bordering  on  despair, 
&c.  &c. ;  it  is  then  that  these  Christians,  prostrate,  devout,  full  of  a  lively  faith;  do  as 
it  were  violence  to  God,  and  extort  from  him  through  the  mediation  of  hie  Mother,  to 
whom  He  can  re/uee  nothing,  unlooked  for  healings  of  body  and  soul"  These  are  the 
prayers  of  which  a  clergyman  of  the  English  branch  of  the  true  Catholic  Church  has 
ventured  thus  to  write:  "The  first  pang  came  to  me  years  ago,  when  I  had  no 
other  fear,  but  heard  that  he  was  prayed  for  by  name  in  so  many  churches  and 
religious  houses  on  the  continent  The  fear  was  suggested  to  me,  Mf  they  pray  so 
earnestly  for  this  object,  that  he  may  be  won  to  be  an  instrument  of  God's  glory 
among  them,  while  among  us  there  is  so  much  indifference,  and  in  part  dislike, 
may  it  not  be  that  their  prayers  may  be  heard,  that  God  will  give  them  whom  they  pray 
fw,  we  forfeit  whom  we  desire  not  to  retain! '    And  now  must  they  not  think,  that 
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For  a  ftnrther  account  of  this  association,  and  of  the  super- 
stition of  the  M^daiUe  Miraeuieuse  connected  with  it,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  a  former  number  of  the  English  Review,  (No.  TiL 
p.  147).  Up  to  January  1842  the  muster-roll  of  the  sodality 
amounted  to  250,000  members. 

Another  auxilia^  of  the  Jesuits,  of  a  ^et  more  formidable 
character,  is  ^e  '^  Catholic  Association,^  which  has  been  estab- 
lished both  in  France  and  in  this  country,  and  which  has  for 
its  object  the  restoration  of  papal  ascendancy  to  its  pristine 
vigour.  The  book  of  M.  O^nin  contains  some  extracts  from 
the  programme  privately  circulated  amon^  its  members,  with  a 
recommendation  to  '^use  the  greatest  discretion;  no  member 
being  permitted,  of  his  own  motion  and  authority,  to  communicate 
or  to  make  known  to  anv  one,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  existence, 
the  means,  or  the  rules  of  the  association.'*^  The  following 
passage  throws  light  on  its  spirit  and  on  the  objects  it  has  in 
view: 

"The  novice  admitted  into  the  association  shall  swear  to  combat 
even  unto  death  the  enemies  of  humanity.  Every  day  and  every  hour 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  Christian  civilization.  He  has 
sworn  eternal  hatred  to  the  genius  of  evil,  and  he  has  promised  absolute 
and  unreserved  iubmission  to  our  holy  father  the  pope,  and  to  the  orders 
of  the  hierarchical  superiors  of  the  association.  The  director,  in 
admitting  him,  has  exclaimed,  'We  have  one  soldier  more!'"  Les 
Jesuites  et  rUniversite,  par  F,  GSnin,  pp.  266,  267. 

Here  again  we  have  the  characteristic  features  of  Jesuitism. 
War,  war  to  the  knife,  against  all  that  is  not  popery ;  and  blind, 
absolute  submission  to  the  superiors,  and  through  them,  to  the 
Pope.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  Catholic  Association  is  either 
the  right  hand,  or  the  twin  sister  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  ?  That 
association  is  established  within  these  realms,  and  we  know  there- 
fore (have  we  not  already  felt  it  ?)  what  we  have  to  expect.  Our 
"  heresy,^  our  "  Anglicanism,'^  what  is  it,  in  the  eyes  of  these 
men,  but  an  ofispring  of  that ''  genius  of  evil,'*'  against  which  they 
have  sworn  to  fight,  '*  even  unto  death !'' 

Besides  these,  which  are  of  a  more  general  character,  there  are  a 
variety  of  associations,  formed  since  the  recrudescence  of  Jesuitism 
in  France,  which  have  for  their  object  to  lay  hold  of  particular 
classes  of  the  population.  Of  this  kind  are  the  (Euvre  de  la  Sainte 
Enfance^  for  children ;  the  Association  des  jeunes  economes^  for 
maid-servants ;  the  Association  de  secours  mutuels  sous  Vinvocation 

their  prayert,  which  they  have  offered  so  lonpr, — at  times  I  think  night  and  day,  or 
at  the  Holy  Eucharist,  have  been  heard?"  Dr.  Putey's  " Letter  to  a  Friend"  on  Mr, 
NewmanC*  Jpoettuy,     Church  Ckronicie,  p.  461. 
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de  Notre  Dame  du  Bosaire^  a  kind  of  benefit  society  for  the 
working  ckisses;  the  (Euvre  dee  Apprentis^  for  apprentices; 
«nd,  last,  not  least,  the  (Euvre  de  St.  Francois  Xavxer^  for 
mechanics  and  workmen.  In  all  these  associations  the  promo- 
tion of  the  temporal  interests  of  the  members,  as  well  as  secular 
instruction,  and  even  amusement,  are  blended  with  those  religious 
objects  and  practices,  by  means  of  which  the  members  of  these 
associations  are  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  Jesuits. 
3.  The  Jesuits  convert  the  schools  and  colleges  over  which 
they  have  influence  or  control,  into  nurseries  for  recruiting  their 
order  by  the  ablest  and  fittest  subjects,  and  into  channels  for 
the  extensive  diffusion  of  their  principles.  To  get  the  education  of 
all  the  classes  of  society  into  their  hands  was  from  the  very  first 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  their  ambition,  as  the  surest  means 
of  attaining  that  universal  monarchy  of  mind  to  which  Loyola 
had,  on  behjEilf  of  the  papacy,  the  daring  to  aspire.  The  Consti- 
tutions bear  witness  how  deeply  this  thought  was  interwoven 
with  the  whole  of  his  svstem. 

if 

"  Forasmuch,"  he  says  in  the  introduction  to  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitutions* "  as  good  and  learned  men  are  comparatively  but  few,  and 
most  of  these  of  an  age  to  look  for  rest  from  their  labours,  we  conceive 
it  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  increase  our  society  by  the  accession  of 
such  men,  seeing  how  great  labours  and  self-denials  its  Institute  im- 
poses. Wherefore  all  we  who  desired  its  preservation  and  increase, 
for  the  greater  praise  and  the  service  of  our  Lord  God,  thought  fit  to 
pursue  a  different  course,  viz.,  to  admit  youths  of  promising  character 
and  abilities,  likely  to  become  good  and  learned  men,  fit  to  cultivate 
the  vineyard  of  Christ  our  Lord ;  also  to  admit  colleges  upon  the  terms 
set  forth  in  the  apostolic  letters,  both  in  universities  and  elsewhere ;  and 
in  the  former  case  equally  so,  whether  the  universities  be  placed  under 
our  charge  or  no*." — Conttit,  Pars  iv.  Procem.  DecL  a. 

These  scholastic  establishments  were,  however,  not  to  be  mere 
nurseries  of  the  order ;  the  founder  looked  far  beyond  that ; 
though  he  puts  forth  his  ideas  cautiously  and  by  degrees,  as  if  he 
was  afraid  of  the  boldness  of  his  own  conceptions. 

"  If  there  should  not  be  found  in  the  colleges  of  the  society  a  sufficient 
number  of  scholars  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  in  it,  by  promise 
or  intention,  it  will  not  be  repugnant  with  our  institute  to  admit,  by 
licence  from  the  general,  and  for  such  time  as  he  shall  appoint,  other 
poor  scholars  who  have  no  such  intention,  provided  they  labour  under 
none  of  the  impediments  *'  [to  admission  into  the  order]  *'  specified  in  the 

*  We  recommend  this  clause  to  the  particular  notice  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  will 
enable  him  to  arrange  the  plan  of  his  new  Irish  Universities  with  Drs.  Crolly, 
Murray,  and  Mc  Hale,  on  principles  which  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  repudiate. 
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fint  part,  and  from  their  disposition  afford  a  reasonable  hope  that  they 
will  be  good  workmen  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ  our  Lord,  on  account  of 
their  talents,  their  proficiency  in  letters,  their  good  character,  suitable 
age,  or  any  other  gifts  of  God  that  might  appear  to  render  them  suitable 
for  God's  service,  which  is  all  that  is  required  both  of  those  that  belong  to 
the  society,  and  of  those  without  its  pale.  Such  scholars,  however,  must 
be  conformable  to  the  scholars  of  the  society  in  their  attendance  upon  the 
confessional,  in  their  studies,  and  their  manner  of  living;  although  they 
be  differently  dressed,  and  live  in  a  distinct  part  of  the  college,  so  that 
those  who  follow  the  institute  of  the  society  may  still  remain  separate, 
and  not  mix  with  others  that  are  without ;  at  the  same  time  they  may 
have  intercourse  with  them  so  far  as  the  superior  may  judge  fit  for 
greater  edification,  and  the  more  effectual  service  of  our  Lord  God. 

'*  But  even  though  the  number  of  our  own  pupils  should  be  sufficient, 
yet  it  will  not  be  repugnant  to  our  institute  to  admit  scholars  who 
have  no  intention  to  enter  our  society,  provided  the  terms  agreed  upon 
with  the  founders  require  it  (for  it  will  be  considered  conducive  to  the 
end  which  the  society  has  in  view,  to  admit  colleges  on  such  terms), 
or  else  upon  other  uncommon  and  important  accounts.  Such,  how- 
ever, must  live  separate,  and  not  converse,  without  the  superior's  leave, 
with  any  persons  of  the  society,  except  those  specially  pointed  out  to 
them  for  that  purpose. 

*'  The  expense  of  poor  scholars  not  belonging  to  the  society  will  be 
defrayed  by  the  general,  or  by  his  deputy.  And  sometimes  for  just 
causes,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  sons  of  wealthy  and  noble 
persons  should  not  be  admitted,  provided  they  live  at  their  own  charges." 
—  Const.  Pars  iv.  c.  iii.  Decl.  b. 

Thus  from  a  seminary  of  young  Jesuits,  Loyola  rises  insensibly  to 
a  mixed  college,  a  foundation  college,  and  a  college  for  commoners. 
But  even  that  falls  very  far  short  of  his  desire  to  benefit  the 
world  by  having  it  under  the  influence  of  his  system. 

'*  The  same  motive  of  charity  which  leads  us  to  admit  colleges,  and 
to  maintain  in  them  public  schools,  for  the  edification  in  doctrine  and  life, 
not  only  of  our  own  scholars,  but  still  more  of  those  that  are  without, 
may  be  further  extended  to  undertaking  the  charge  of  universities, 
with  a  view  to  still  more  extensive  usefulness,  as  regards  both  the 
sciences  taught,  and  the  men  who  congregate  in  them,  as  well  as  the 
degrees  to  which  they  are  promoted  ;  so  that  they  may  in  other  places 
also  teach  with  authority  what  they  have  duly  learned  in  them  to  the 
glory  of  God.** — Constit,  Pars  iv.  c.  xi.  §  1. 

Perhaps  our  readers  think  that  these  schools  will  be  very  un- 
attractive considering  the  severe  discipline  of  the  Jesuits,  their 
confessions,  their  restrictions  upon  the  common  freedom  of 
intercourse.  If  so,  they  are  much  mistaken.  The  Jesuit'*s  policy 
IS  not  so  short-sighted.    His  is  an  iron  grasp  after  you  are  caught^ 
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but,  while  he  is  trying  to  catch  you,  velvet  is  his  touch.  The 
schools  being  conducted  by  a  religious  order,  and  for  religious 
ends,  no  doubt  they  will  be  begun  with  prayer !  Undoubtedly 
so,  as  a  rule  : — 

"  Let  it  be  the  peculiar  study  of  the  teachers  to  excite  the  scholars 
both  in  their  lessons,  as  occasion  may  occur,  and  at  other  times,  to  the 
obedience  and  love  of  Ood,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  virtues  by  which 
tbey  may  please  him,  so  that  they  may  refer  all  their  studies  to  this 
one  end.  And,  in  order  that  they  may  be  put  in  mind  of  this,  let 
some  short  prayer  composed  for  the  purpose  be  said  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lesson,  to  which  both  the  teacher  and  the  scholars  are  to  listen 
attentively  with  heads  uncovered." — ConsttU  Part  iv.  c.  xn.  §  4. 

So  far  so  good,  but  there  is  no  rule  without  exception  : — 

"  The  prayer  is  either  to  be  said  in  such  manner  as  that  it  may  lead 
to  an  increase  of  devotion  and  edification,  or  else  it  is  not  to  be  said  at 
all;  in  which  case  let  the  teacher,  uncovering  his  own  head,  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  so  ^roceed.*^ ^Constit,  Pars  iv.  §  4,  DecL  c. 

But  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  should  prevent  a  school  prayer 
from  being  said  with  edification,  especially  when  the  teacher  is  a 
Jesuit !  rerhaps  the  chapter  whicn  treats  of  the  matriculation 
of  the  pupils,  may  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty.  In  the  first 
instance,  it  seems,  there  is  free  admission  for  all  to  the  class  or 
lecture  rooms ;  afterwards  comes  an  attempt  to  introduce 
order : — 

"  When  any  continue  to  attend  the  schools  diligently  for  more  than 
a  week,  they  are  to  be  invited  to  give  their  names  for  entry  in  the 
matriculation  book  ;  at  the  same  time,  such  constitutions  as  tbey  bave 
respectively  to  observe  are  to  be  read  to  tbem,  and  a  promise,  not  on 
oath,  to  obey  and  to  observe  the  same,  is  to  be  required  of  them.  If 
o^ny  refuse  to  make  such  promise,  or  to  give  their  names  for  matriculation  ^ 
they  are  not  on  that  account  to  be  excluded  from  the  schools^  provided 
tbey  conduct  themselves  peaceably  and  inoffensively ;  and  this  may  be 
intimated  to  tbem,  yet  with  this  addition,  that  more  attention  is  usually 
paid  to  those  pupils  whose  names  are  on  the  book  of  the  university." — 
Constit,  Pars  iv.  c.  xvii.  DecL  o. 

We  venture  to  say  that  the  wildest  educational  liberalbm  of 
Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Wyse  never  contemplated  going  nearly 
as  far  that.  We  should  like  to  see  some  poor  wight  compose 
himself  on  the  benches  of  Oower-street  College,  week  after  week, 
without  paying  a  fee  (the  Jesuits  never  took  any),  without  taking 
off  his  hat,  compelling  the  Bev.  Anybody  to  cross  himself,  because 
there  is  no  saying  prayers  reverently  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
fellow,  and  witha^  when  asked  his  name  by  the  beadle,  refuse 
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to  give  it.  But  there  was  no  new  police  in  the  days  of  Lc^ola, 
except  that  which  he  himself  set  on  foot  for  the  benefit  of 
Ohristendom. 

The  reader  may  laugh;  but  the  plan  answered.  All  the 
Jesuits  had  to  do,  was  to  take  care  (which  they  soon  learned  to 
do)  not  to  accept  any  colleges  without  sufficient  endowments', 
nor  to  take  in  hand  more  schools  than  they  could  find  teachers 
for.  With  a  view  to  supply  these,  the  second  general  congrega- 
tion decreed  that  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  professors  and 
other  teachers  should  be  established  in  every  province '.  As  the 
society  increased  in  numbers,  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  a  large 
portion  of  the  members  being,  agreeably  to  the  vows  of  the  pro- 
fessed members  and  spiritual  coadjutors*,  which  contain  a 
special  clause  to  this  effect,  employed  in  the  business  of  instructing 
youth.  Such  was  their  success,  that  in  the  year  1710  they  had 
under  their  management  24  universities',  612  colleges,  157 
seminaries,  and  59  novitiates,  besides  340  residences,  200  mis- 
sions, and  24  professed  houses. 

Such  are  the  means  bv  which  the  Jesuits  put  themselves  in 
possession  of  the  principal  channels  of  influence  over  the  minds 
of  men ;  they  borrow,  as  occasion  may  serve,  the  names  of  other 
orders,  and  lend  to  them  their  spirit;  they  gather  the  uncon- 
scious masses  around  them  in  congregations  and  sodalities,  in 
which  they  take  them  captive  by  the  most  debasing  superstitions ; 
they  erect  schools  and  colleges,  where  they  may  pick  the  choicest 
spirits  to  be  cadaverized  for  their  own  use,  and  turn  the  rest 
loose  upon  the  world  to  rule  and  to  fashion  it  in  their  sense  and 
upon  their  principles. 

Yet  even  this  is  not  all.  There  is  yet  remaining  behind  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  engines  which  they  have  brought  to  bear  upon 
mankind,  not  the  less  powerful,  because  it  acts  individually  and 
imperceptibly,  the  confessional.  The  direction  which  Loyola  has 
given  to  this  influence  in  the  hands  of  his  order,  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  of  the  many  evidences  of  deep  design  and  far-sighted 
calculation,  with  which  his  whole  system  abounds.  By  a  special 
provision,  the  charge  of  confessing  nunneries  is  dechned  m  the 
statutes  * ;  partly  no  doubt  to  avoid  the  scandals  to  which  that 

•  Congr.  Gen.  ii.  Deer.  11 ;  iii.  Deer.  30.  '  Congr.  Gen.  ii.  Deer.  13. 

*  The  following  is  the  clause  in  the  vows,  which  refers  to  this  subject,  **  Ego  N. 
promitlo  .  .  .  perpetuam  paupertatentt  castitatemf  et  obedientiam ;  et^  secundum  earn, 
peculiarem  curam  circa  puerorum  eruditionem."     Constit,  Part  v.  c.  iii.  §  iv. 

'  The  privilege  of  granting  academical  degrees  was  first  conferred  upon  the 
tociety  by  Julius  III.,  in  the  bull  Sacree  Religionis,  and  afterwards  extended  by  the 
bull  Exponi  Nobis  of  Pius  IV. 

^  Constit.  Pars  vi.  c.  iii  §  6.  Yet,  as  usual,  there  is  an  exception,  for  special 
causes.  The  Jesuits  never  forbid  themselves  any  thing,  without  re-permitting  it,  in 
case  it  should  be  thought  expedient  for  the  interests  of  the  order,  *'  ad  m^jorem  Dei 
gUniam,*' 
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charge  not  unfrequently  gave  rise,  but  chiefly  because  the  Jesuits 
would  have  no  time  to  bestow  upon  an  employment  so  utterly 
foreign  to  the  purposes  of  their  Institute.  What  interest  could 
they  possibly  take  in  the  contemplative  piety  of  a  number  of 
cloistered  beings,  shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  the  world ! 
If  they  were  to  trouble  themselves  at  all  with  undertaking  the 
spiritual  charge  of  women,  it  would  be  those  rather  who  lived  in 
the  world,  whose  influence  might  be  turned  to  account ;  but  even 
they  were  to  be  despatched  as  briefly  and  as  dryly  as  possible  *• 
What  Loyola  sought  to  attain  by  means  of  the  confessional,  was 
to  get  the  ear  of  kings  and  princes,  and  of  other  men  placed  in 
high  stations,  and  possessed  of  extensive  power.  It  was  the 
official  rather  than  the  personal  conscience  that  he  desired  to 
bring  under  guidance  and  control.  With  that  profound  pene- 
tration with  which  he  scanned  the  secret  springs  of  human 
actions,  he  perceived  that  the  reins  of  the  world'^s  government 
would  be  far  more  securely  and  efficiently  under  the  command  of 
his  order  by  this  indirect  rule  over  the  minds  of  those  in  whose 
hands  the  power  was,  than  if  he  could  have  placed  members  of 
the  society  on  every  throne  and  in  every  episcopal  chair '.  A 
coldness  of  calculation,  and  a  firmness  of  purpose,  which  none  of 
the  actual  holders  of  power  will  ever  be  able  to  attain  in  his  own 
person,  was  made  to  preside  over  its  exercise  by  the  influence  of 

'  There  is  an  almost  ludicrous  anxiety  apparent  in  the  instructions  to  confessors, 
lest  they  should  get  entangled  with  the  spiritual  diflSculties,  and  the  contemplative 
propensities  of  the  fair  sex.  from  the  toils  of  which  even  a  Bossuec  and  a  F^n^lon 
found  it  not  always  easy  to  escape.  No  confessor  is  to  hear  the  confessions  of  women, 
until  he  has  had  two  years'  practice  in  confessing  men.  The  penitents  are  to  confine 
themselves  strictly  to  confession,  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  talk  on  spiritual  subjects ; 
if  they  require  special  consolation  or  counsel,  it  is  to  be  administered  not  in  the 
confessional,  but  standing  or  sitting  in  the  open  area  of  the  Church ;  cravings  after 
devotional  exercises  and  instructions  are  to  be  satisfied  by  handing  them  some 
book  treating  of  spiritual  matters ;  the  same  woman  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  come 
to  confession  twice  in  the  same  day ;  the  office  of  spiritual  director  is  not  to  be 
undertaken  at  all,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  provincial,  who  will  only 
grant  it  upon  these  three  conditions :  that  the  woman  shall  be  a  woman  of  rank  and 
consequence,  that  she  shall  have  rendered  the  society  important  services,  and  that 
it  shall  be  agreeable  to  her  husband  or  her  other  relatives.  Inslructio  iii.  pro  Con- 
/M«ariM,  §1,3,  6,  9. 

'No  doubt  this  consideration  had  its  share  in  the  rule  which  forbids  the  accept- 
ance of  any  benefice  or  ecclesiastical  dignity  by  the  members  of  the  order,  except  by 
special  dispensation  from  the  general,  and  that  not  to  be  granted  otherwise  than 
upon  the  peremptory  demand  of  the  Pope  himself. — Comtit,  Pars\ji.  c.  iii.  §  13;  Pars 
x.  §  6 ;  compare  also,  as  to  simple  ecclesiastical  benefices,  Congr.  Gen.  i.  Tit.  vi. 
Deer.  60. — In  practice,  however,  this  rule  has  by  degrees  become  considerably 
relaxed  ;  especially  in  the  "missions"  of  the  society;  that  is,  in  all  those  countries 
where  the  ancient  papal  hierarchy  has  been  swept  away,  and  which  have  to  be 
reconquered  by  the  Jesuit  soldiery.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Romish  clergy  in  those 
countries  are  generally  of  a  far  more  Jesuitical  and  ultra-montane  spirit,  as  is  the 
case  at  this  moment  in  France  and  in  Great  Britain,  where  probably  most  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  and  not  a  few  of  those  invested  with  the  epiicopal  character,  are 
members  or  aependents  of  the  Jesuit  community. 
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a  confessor  and  spiritual  director,  who  was  himself  a  man  without 
a  will  of  his  own,  the  mechanical  exponent  of  the  will  of  his  order, 
and,  by  the  power  of  that  order,  as  it  was  in  its  palmy  days, 
protected  from  dependence  upon  even  princely  favour  or  dis- 
pleasure. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  the  apologists  of  the  Jesuits,  to  deny 
that  such  ambitious  projects  ever  entered  the  mind  of  Loyola. 
They  would  have  us  believe  that  all  he  aimed  at,  was  to  found  an 
order  of  self-denying  men,  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  service  of 
their  Church,  and  bound  together  for  that  service  by  the  link  of 
absolute  obedience ;  and  that  the  immense  political  influence 
which  the  order  no  doubt  exercised  at  one  time,  was  the  un- 
foreseen effect  of  its  transcendent  merits,  rather  than  the  result 
of  premeditation  and  the  fruit  of  intrigue.  The  answer  to  this 
is  obvious ;  the  constitutions,  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  hand  of 
Loyola  himself,  clearly  contemplate  the  political  importance  of  the 
order,  and  make  provision  for  it. 

"Because  good  is  the  more  divine,  the  more  universally  it  is 
diffused,  a  preference  is  to  be  given  to  those  men  and  to  those  places, 
from  which,  if  they  be  benefited,  the  same  good  will  reach  many  others 
which  follow  their  authority,  or  are  governed  by  them.  Thus  spiritual 
help  given  to  great  and  public  men,  (whether  they  be  men  of  the  world, 
as  princes,  lords,  magistrates,  or  ministers  of  justice,  or  else  eccle- 
siastics, as  the  prelates,)  and  to  other  men  eminent  for  their  learning  or 
their  influence,  is  to  be  accounted  of  greater  importance  for  this  reason, 
that  the  good  done  is  more  universally  diffused."  Const,  Pars  v\\. 
c.  ii.  DecL  d. 

And  again,  in  the  end  of  the  constitutions,  where  the  means 
of  preserving  and  promoting  the  well-being  of  the  society  are 
under  consideration : 

**  With  the  same  view,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  preserve  the  love 
and  good-will  of  all  towards  the  society,  even  of  those  that  are  without ; 
but  especially  of  those  whose  good«will  or  ill-will  towards  us  has  great 
weight  in  opening  to  us  the  door  of  God*s  service  and  of  usefulness 
to  the  souls  of  men,  or  shutting  it  against  us.*' 

And  in  the  declaration  appended  to  this  passage : 

"  Above  all,  the  good-will  of  the  apostolic  see  is  to  be  preserved, 
to  whose  service  the  society  is  to  be  more  especially  devoted ;  and 
after  that  the  good-will  of  secular  princes,  of  magnates,  and  men  in 
high  authority.'*     Conslit.  Pars  x.  §  11.  Decl,  b. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  subsequent  position  of  the  order, 
when  behind  every  Roman  Catholic  throne  in  Europe  there  stood 
a  Jesuit  confessor,  and  a  Jesuit  emissary  ascended  the  back- 
stairs of  every  Protestant  palace,  where  by  any  possibility  access 

VOL.  V. — NO.  IX. — MARCH,  1846.  F 
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could  bo  obtained,  was  nothing  but  the  successful  realization  of 
the  bold  thought  which  Loyola  had  conceived,  and  which  his  first 
successors  at  all  events  were  well  qualified  to  carry  into  effect. 
Never  perhaps  was  an  abler  masterpiece  of  diplomacy  drawn  up 
than  the  instruction  to  the  confessors  of  princes  by  General 
Aquaviva  *.  High  as  the  confessor  is  placed,  he  is  kept  tightly 
grasped  within  the  discipline  of  the  order;  he  is  to  remain 
entirely  isolated  from  the  court  and  the  men  in  power;  his 
business  is  with  the  prince  and  with  the  prince  alone.  To  him 
he  is  to  speak  without  reserve ;  not  only  on  those  points  which  the 
prince  may  have  revealed  to  him  in  confession,  but  on  any  point 
mvolving  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom  and  the  interests  of  religion, 
which  may  otherwise  fall  under  his  observation.  He  is  never  to 
lend  himself  to  the  furtherance  of  any  measure,  even  though 
recommended  by  himself.  To  him  it  belongs  to  advise  ctd 
majorem  Dei  gloriam ;  the  execution  is  the  princess  own  af&ir. 
The  Jesuit  takes  the  responsibility  in  the  closet,  the  prince  is 
left  to  take  it  before  the  world.  So  was  James  II.  of  England, 
so  was  Charles  X.  of  France  undone ! 

Hitherto  we  have  traced  out  the  character  of  the  society  of 
Jesuits,  as  it  may  be  gathered  firom  its  origin  and  its  constitu- 
tions ;  we  have  ascertained  that  the  order  is  in  fact  a  gigantic 
engine  for  the  maintenance  and  consolidation  of  popery  in  the 
world ;  we  have  seen  by  what  means  it  recruits  itself  from  the 
general  body  of  the  Romish  Church,  by  what  process  it  reduces 
its  members  to  a  condition  of  blind  instrumentality,  and  in  how 
subtle  a  manner  it  contrives  to  gain  influence  in  every  class  of 
society,  and  in  every  country  of  the  world,  acting  like  a  leaven  of 
spiritual  corruption  upon  the  mass  of  mankind.  In  order  to 
complete  the  portraiture  of  the  society,  it  remains  for  us  to 
examine  the  system  of  morality,  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  the  society  has  adopted,  and  by  which  it  regulates  the 
actions  and  directs  the  consciences  of  those  over  whom  it  has 
obtained  control  or  ascendancy.  This  is  a  subject  which  has 
been  frequently  discussed ;  from  the  publication  of  the  famous 
Lettres  Promnciales^  down  to  the  recent  exposures  contained  in 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Michelet,  Quinet,  Genin,  and  others,  the 
relaxed  morality  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  the  constant  theme  of 
the  enemies  of  the  order;  and  as  constantly  have  the  Jesuits 
themselves  pleaded  "not  guilty'^  to  the  impeachment  which 
charged  them,  not  unjustly  as  the  sequel  will  show,  with  a  total 
subversion  not  only  of  the  lofty  morality  of  the  Gospel,  but  even 
of  the  commonest  principles  of  right  and  wrong,   recognized 

*  Ordin.  Gener.  c.  zi.  De  Confessariis  Principum. 
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among  mankind  by  virtue  of  the  lex  non  scripia  of  the  natural 
conscience. 

Before  going  into  the  particulars  of  the  evidence  by  which  that 
impeachment  is  supported,  and  which  has  gained  less  credence  in 
the  world  than  it  deserves,  on  account  of  the  incredible  wicked- 
ness of  the  entire  system  of  Jesuit  morality,  it  will  be  useful  to 
point  out  the  foundation  on  which  that  system  rests,  and  the 
causes  from  which  its  corrupt  character  flows  by  a  kind  of  moral 
necessity.  The  ultimate  basis  of  the  Jesuit  doctrine  de  offieiis 
is,  strange  to  say,  one  in  which  all  Christian  men  cannot  but 
agree ;  it  is  that  which  meets  us  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
Exerciiia^  viz.  that  all  hunutn  actions  are  to  be  subservient  to  one 
^[reat  and  universal  purpose,  which  is  the  glory  of  Ch>d ;  ^^ad  $na- 
jorem  Dei  gloriam^  is  the  warrant  by  which  all  the  doctrines  as 
well  as  the  proceedings  of  the  society  are  supported.  It  is  in 
the  practical  application  of  this  first  and  unimpeachable  principle 
that  the  iniquity  with  which  the  Jesuits  stand  charged,  is  intro- 
duced; and  that  by  means  of  two  axioms,  which  being  once 
granted,  all  the  rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  These  axioms 
are,  first,  that  the  way  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  is  to  extend 
and  to  strengthen  the  supremacy,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the 
Boman  See  throughout  the  world ;  the  Bomish  communion  in  the 
most  uncompromising  form  into  which  ultra-montanism  would 
mould  it,  being,  in  the  language  of  the  order,  synonymous  with 
the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  secondly,  that  the  most  efficient  way  to 
propagate  and  consolidate  this  papal  ascendancy,  is  to  increase 
the  power  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  Jesuit  society.  Of 
the  rules  laid  down  by  God  himself  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
He  desires  to  be  glorified  by  mankind,  i,  e,  of  the  rules  of 
Cliristian  morality  revealed  in  the  gospel,  the  Jesuit  doctrine 
takes  no  cognizance.  The  question  here  is,  not  what  is  according 
to  God's  own  declarations  lawful,  or  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God,  but  what  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superiors  of  the  order, 
expedient  for  the  advancement  of  the  society,  which  is  equivalent 
with  the  advancement  of  popery,  and  that  again  equivalent  with 
the  major  Dei  gloria.  In  the  judgment,  we  say,  of  the  superiors 
of  the  order,  because  they  are  the  sole  interpreters  of  the  divine 
will  to  its  members.  The  conscience  of  the  individual  Jesuit  is 
discliarged  from  every  responsibility  except  one,  and  that  is  the 
absolute  submission  both  of  his  judgment  and  of  his  will  to  the 
decision  of  the  superior.  This  principle  cannot  be  enunciated  in 
terms  more  distinct  or  explicit,  than  those  in  which  it  is  pro- 
pounded in  the  Exerciiia  and  Constitutions.  In  the  former  we 
read: — 

"  That  we  may  be  altogether  accordant  with,  and  conformable  to  the 

f2 
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Catholic  Church,  we  are  bound,  if  she  have  defined  anything  to  he 
blacky  which  to  our  eyes  appears  white,  in  like  manner  to  pronounce  tJiat 
it  is  black.  For  it  is  without  doubt  to  be  believed,  that  the  Spirit  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  spirit  of  his  spouse,  the  orthodox  Church, 
is  one  and  the  same  Spirit  by  which  we  are  governed  and  directed 
towards  salvation ;  nor  is  the  God  who  of  old  gave  the  precepts  of  the 
Decalogue,  another  than  he  who  at  this  time  instructs  and  rules  the 
hierarchical  Church." — Exerc,  Spirit.  Reg.  ut  cum  orthod.  EccL  xiii. 

This  general  principle,  inculcated  in  the  Exerdtia^  is  carried 
out  int.0  its  practical  consequences  in  the  Constitutions.  In  the 
preliminary  examination  for  the  novitiate,  the  candidate  is  asked 
whether  he  is  willing  to  submit  his  judgment  on  all  matters  of 
opinion  to  the  decision  of  the  society,  and  on  all  cases  of  conscience 
to  the  verdict  of  those  to  whom  the  society  may  refer  him  for 
this  purpose  '•  In  the  third  part  of  the  Constitutions,  which  treats 
of  the  progress  of  the  novices  to  the  membership  of  the  society, 
the  perfect  obedience  to  be  }rielded  to  the  superior  as  being  *^  in 
Ghnst'*s  stead  to  them,^^  is  explained  as  applying,  not  to  external 
actions  only,  but,  it  b  said, — 

''They  must  endeavour  to  have  inwardly  a  resignation  and  real 
abnegation  of  their  own  will  and  judgment ;  conforming  their  will  and 
judgment  entirely  to  the  will  and  judgment  of  the  superior  in  all  things 
(where  no  sin  is  discerned'),  by  taking  the  will  and  judgment  of  the 
superior  for  the  rule  of  their  own  will  and  judgment^  in  order  that  they 
may  become  the  more  perfectly  conformable  to  the  first  and  highest 

'  Exam.  Gener.  c.  iii.  $  11,  12 ;  Decl.  d. 

'  This  reservation  of  the  case  of  sin  intervening  is  further  defined  in  the  passaffe 
referred  to,  (DecU  b.  to  Part  vi.  c.  i.  $  1.)  as  applying  to  a  case  of  manifest  sin.  In 
the  Summarium  the  reservation  is  altogether  omitted.  But  whether  omitted,  as 
superfluous,  or  inserted,  as  it  is  in  botli  these  extracts,  it  is  manifestly  nugatory. 
The  very  submission  of  will  and  judgment  here  required,  being  a  blind  submis- 
sion, on  the  ground  that  the  superior  is  tn  the  place  of  Christy  and  that  the  spirit 
which  speaks  in  the  superior,  is  the  same  Spirit  which  spoke  in  Christ,  virtually 
renders  this  reservation  useless  for  every  other  purpose  but  that  of  saving  appearances. 
How  far  the  members  of  the  order  are  in  a  position  to  discern  **  manifest  sin  "  in 
any  thing  taught  or  commanded  by  their  superiors,  will  become  yet  more  evident  on 
considering  the  necessary  effect  upon  the  conscience  of  the  rule  of  probability,  of 
which  more  hereafter.  Meanwhile  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  working  of  this  principle  of  blind  submission  of  the  will  and 
judgment,  which  appears  in  the  eighth  report  of  the  commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry.  It  is  there  deposed  to  by  several  witnesses,  that  the  students  at 
Maynooth  College  declare  solemnly  upon  oath,  that  they  do  not  believe  that  the 
pope  has  power  to  dispense  with  the  oath  of  allegiance,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
all  firmly  believe  that  the  pope  has  the  dispensing  power.  (Compare  below, 
notes  6  and  6,  p.  66).  The  only  account  the  witnesses  could  give  of  this  con- 
tradiction, which  one  of  them  confessed  **  struck  the  students  with  astonishment," 
was,  that  as  they  were  ordered  by  their  superiors  to  take  the  oath,  they  felt  satisfied 
that  it  was  correct  to  take  it.  See  commissioners'  report,  Appendix,  No.  40,  p.  325. 
No.  45,  p.  365, 366.  The  evidence  here  referred  to  will  be  found  also  in  notes  w  and 
X  to  Dr.  Wordsworth's  "  Maynooth,  the  Crown  and  the  Country." 
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role  of  every  good  will  and  judgment,  which  is  eternal  goodness  and 
wisdom." — ComtiU  Pars  iii.  c.  i.  §  23 ;  of.  Summ.  ConsttU  §  31* 

Again,  in  the  directions  by  which  the  admitted  members  arc 
to  regulate  their  conduct,  the  great  aim  upon  which  they  are  to 
direct  all  their  energies  and  intentions  is  thus  described : — 

"  That  holy  obedience  may  be  at  all  times  and  in  all  respects  perfect 
in  us,  both  in  execution  and  in  mill  and  intellect^  performing  with  great 
alacrity  and  spiritual  joy  and  perseverance  whatever  may  be  enjoined 
upon  us  ;  persuading  ourselves  that  all  is  just,  and  denying  with  a  kind 
of  blind  obedience  every  contrary  opinion  or  judgment  of  ours ;  and  that 
in  all  things  which  are  ordered  by  the  superior,  wherein  it  cannot  be 
positively  shown,  as  has  been  said  before,  that  some  kind  of  sin  inter- 
venes V — Constit,  Pars  vi.  c.  i.  §  1.  cf.  Summa  Const,  §  35. 

The  way  being  thus  paved  for  the  introduction  of  any  system 
of  morality  which  might  be  propounded  in  the  name  of  the 
order,  the  question  arises  whether  (always  assuming  in  charity 
that  men  congregating  together  under  the  name  of  religion  would 
not  be  villains  for  the  mere  abstract  love  of  villany)  there  is  any 
thing,  in  the  position  of  the  order  and  in  its  objects,  to  induce  so 
signal  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  pure  morality  as  can 
be  clearly  established  from  the  society^s  own  documents  \  In 
answer  to  this  question  we  must  consider  separately  each  of  the 
three  classes  of  men  with  whom  the  order  has  to  deal,  distin- 
guishing them  according  to  the  view  which  the  Jesuit  takes,  and 
necessarily  must  take,  of  mankind,  viz.,  as  the  faithful,  the  un- 
converted, and  the  heretics. 

With  regard  to  the  faithful,  the  great  object  of  the  order  is 
to  obtain  an  extensive  influence  over  them;  popularity  in  the 
"  Catholic'*''  world,  but  more  especially  princely  favour  in  the 
courts  of  "CathoHc**'  princes,  is  an  essential  condition  of  its 
success.  But  that  popularity  and  that  favour  are  not  to  be 
obtained  by  austerity ;    compromise,  and  that  to  a  very  great 

^  See  note  6  in  the  preceding  page. 

'  An  abstract  of  the  evidence  respecting  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  collected  out 
of  the  writings  of  147  Jesuit  authors,  was  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  that  country,  and  published  in 
the  year  1762  under  the  title  "  Extraits  des  assertions  dangeretises  et  pemicienses  en 
tout  genre  f  que  les  soi'disant  Jesuit es  ontj  dans  tous  les  temps  et  perseverammentf  soutenues, 
enseignies  et  pubiiees  dans  leurs  livres,  avec  r approbation  de  teurs  superieurs  et  gini- 
raux."  A  selection  from  the  extracts  contained  in  this  work,  which  fills  a  large 
quarto  volume,  was  published  in  1839  by  Messrs.  Rivington  under  the  title  "The 
Principles  of  the  Jesuits  developed  in  a  collection  of  extracts  from  their  own 
authors."  From  this  volume,  which  contains  the  materials  in  a  carefully  digested 
form,  we  have  again  selected  the  passages  which  will  be  found  in  the  following 
notes;  and  to  its  pages  the  quotation  "  Extr.  p.  — ."  which  we  have  added  to  the 
citation  of  the  Jesuit  authors  themselves,  refers. 
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extent,  is  generally  required  to  gain  and  to  keep  it.  Consider- 
ing the  state  of  public  morals,  and  especially  of  those  prevalent 
in  kings'*  courts,  during  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  foun- 
dation of  the  order,  and  the  necessity  in  which  the  order  found 
itself,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  its  purpose,  to  become, 
in  a  far  difibrent  sense  from  that  in  which  St.  Paul  uses  the 
expression,  "  all  things  to  all  men  ;*"  considering,  moreover,  that 
the  father  confessors  whom  the  order  sent  forth  on  its  ambitious 
missions,  were  not  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sins  they  wit- 
nessed as  to  be  enabled  to  pass  them  over  in  tacit  connivance, 
but  that  they  were  brought,  and  for  their  own  ends  it  was  de- 
sirable they  should  be  brought,  face  to  face,  in  the  confessional, 
with  each  particular  sin,  and  every  individual  act  of  sin,  we  can- 
not at  all  feel  surprised  that  the  authors  entrusted  by  the  order 
with  the  task  of  providing  rules  for  the  guidance  of  its  members 
in  the  ticklish  business  of  confession,  should  have  exhausted  all  the 
arts  and  shifts  of  casuistry  in  order  to  avoid  inexpedient  collisions 
with  a  moral  corruption  which  they  could  not  ignore,  and  cared 
not  to  redress.  And  this  became  the  more  necessary,  as  they 
had  to  uphold,  in  the  consciences  of  those  to  whom  they  minis- 
tered in  the  confessional,  at  once  the  authority  of  the  sacerdotal 
oflBcc,  and  the  belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  their  absolution.  Dis- 
tinctions had  to  be  invented  which  should,  as  much  as  possible, 
palliate  theu'  monstrous  compromise  with  the  grossest  wicked- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  open  the  door  for  absolution  on  easy 
terms.  Thus  did  the  relation  in  which  the  order  placed  itself  to 
the  general  body  of  the  faithful,  necessarily  involve  a  relaxation 
of  the  rigid  rules  of  gospel  morality,  to  whatever  extent  the  temper 
of  the  times  and  the  circumstances  of  each  case  might  require 
it.  The  consequence  is,  that  while  in  theory  the  landmarks  by 
which  moral  right  and  wrong  are  separated,  have  been  alto- 
gether removed  by  the  casuistry  of  the  Jesuit  moralists,  in  prac- 
tice the  moral  tone  of  the  order  has  varied  considerably,  being 
in  better  times  more  severe,  and  laxer  in  times  of  greater  cor- 
ruption ;  its  rule  stretching  or  contracting  with  wonderful  elas- 
ticity, in  exact  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sins  with 
which  it  has  to  deal. 

Considerations  of  a  similar  nature  tended  to  corrupt  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Jesuits  in  their  intercourse  with  the  unconverted 
heathen,  among  whom  they  went  forth  to  preach  the  gospel. 
Here  also  their  object  was  not  so  much  to  win  souls  to  Christ, 
or  to  preach  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  (which  indeed  they 
could  not  do,  seeing  they  had  totally  lost  sight  of  it  themselves), 
as  to  extend  the  power  of  their  own  order  and  the  dominion  of 
the  Boman  pontiff.     It  was  this  which  betrayed  them  into  those 
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scandalous  practices,  indignantly  reprobated  even  by  the  papacy 
itself,  by  which  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits  have  become  infamous 
in  missionary  history ;  the  practice,  on  the  one  hand,  of  sup- 
pressing of  the  gospel  whatever  might  prove  an  offence  and  an 
obstacle  to  their  success,  so  far  even  as  altogether  to  conceal  the 
truth  of  Christ  crucified  from  their  pretended  converts ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  practice  of  sanctioning  conformity  to  the  grossest 
rites  of  idolatry  under  cover  of  a  mental  reservation,  by  which 
the  worship  paid  was  not  directed  to  the  idol,  but  to  the  image 
of  Christ,  worn  secretly  within  their  garments  by  the  double- 
minded  hypocrites  who  were  thus  nominally  gathered  into  the 
fold  of  the  Church. 

Lastly,  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits  owes  some,  and  some  of  the 
very  worst,  of  its  corruptions  to  the  attitude  which  they  have 
assumed  towards  all  whom  they  brand  with  the  name  of  heretics. 
The  perpetual  warfare  upon  which  they  have  entered  against 
these,  and  which  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  order, — its  chief 
occupation  as  well  as  its  most  prominent  feature, — being  a  conflict, 
not  for  the  faith  of  the  true  Church,  which  would  have  constrained 
them  to  abide  in  the  truth,  but  for  the  ascendancy  of  the  lying 
Church  of  Rome,  which  threw  them  at  once  into  a  position  of 
falsehood,  they  were  compelled  by  the  very  necessity  of  that 
position  to  have  recourse  to  weapons  such  as  never  could  have 
been  employed  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  charity.  The  infamous 
maxim  tnat  as  towards  heretics  all  the  rules  of  truth  and  justice 
cease  to  have  any  validity,  that  hwreticis  non  est  liabenda  fides^  led, 
in  its  practical  application  to  the  various  circumstances  under 
which  the  Jesuits  had  to  encounter  both  evangelic  truth  and 
apostolic  order,  to  a  system  of  perfidious  treachery  beyond  all 
past  example,  which  has  for  ever  identified  in  all  the  idioms  of 
Europe  the  name  of  the  order  with  all  that  is  disingenuous  and 
traitorous.  Nor  should  we  forget,  in  estimating  the  influence 
which  this  source  of  corruption  must  have  had  upon  the  general 
tone  of  Jesuit  moraUty,  that  inasmuch  as  in  many  of  the  conflicts 
in  which  they  engaged  against  the  so-called  heretics,  they  in 
fact  took  up  arms  against  the  true  and  living  Church  of  Christ, 
their  sin  assumed  the  awful  character  of  a  wilful  and  deliberate 
opposition  against  Christ  and  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  con- 
sequently brought  upon  thein  that  terrible  recompense  of  spiritual 
wickedness,  the  hardness  and  blindness  of  a  reprobate  mind. 

Under  the  influence,  then,  of  these  various  causes  of  moral  dete- 
rioration, was  the  system  of  Jesuit  morality  developed.  Tlie  first 
requisite,  to  make  it  practically  available,  was,  that  it  should  be 
sufficiently  pliant,  affording  a  choice  of  rules  of  every  imaginable 
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degree  of  strictness  and  laxity.     This  want  is  admirably  met  by 
the  doctrine  of  probable  opinions",  which  the  casuists  of  the  order 

*  "  The  authority  of  one  good  doctor  is  a  sufficient  reason  on  which  to  ground  the 
probability  of  any  opinion,  so  that  every  one  may  safely  follow  iL" — Georgii  de 
Modes,  Disput.  TheoL  Schol  De  Jet.  hum.  Tom.  1.  DUp.  2.  Qu.  2.  ^.  3  §  1.  £xtr. 
p.  81. 

**  There  are  two  kinds  of  probable  propositions ;  one  being  certainly  probable, 
the  other  probably  probable." — Honor.  Fabri,  Jpolog.  Doctr,  Mor,  Soc.  Jeiu.  Dial.  i. 
n.  23.     Extr.  p.  82. 

*'  He  acts  prudently  upon  a  moral  opinion,  who  is  certain  that  it  is  probable ;  and 
this,  in  my  opinion,  no  one  will  deny.  For  if  it  is  certain  that  it  is  probable,  it  is 
also  certain  tliat  it  is  safe;  i.  e.  that  the  use  of  it  is  safe,  and  the  practice  lawful.*' — 
Jbid.  n.  53.  Extr.  p.  83. 

**  When  the  opinions  of  the  doctors  are  divided  upon  any  point,  we  may  follow 
cither  opinion,  even  the  less  safe,  and  the  less  probable,  provided  it  be  truly  pro- 
bable."— Gil.  de  Coninckf  Comm,  ac  Disp.  in  univ*  doctr.  D.  Thoma.  Disp.  34.  Dub. 
10.  n.  84.     Extr.  p.  90. 

"  Of  two  contradictory  probable  opinions  touching  the  lawfulness  or  the  unlawful- 
ness of  any  human  action,  every  one  may  follow  in  practice  or  in  action  that  which 
he  prefers,  although  it  may  appear  to  the  party  himself  less  probable  in  theory.  Of 
two  probable  sides  of  such  a  question  it  is  also  lawful  to  follow  that  which  is  the  less 
safe;  that  is,  the  opinion  which  seems  less  remote  from  every  kind  of  sin  than  the 
other  which  is  opposed  to  it." — Paul  Laymann,  Tfieol.  Mor.  Tr.  1.  c.  5.  §  2.  n.  7« 
Jss.  1,  2.     Extr.  p.  96. 

*'  Among  many  probable  opinions,  can  there  be  one  more  safe  than  another?  that 
is  to  say,  can  there  be  a  greater  danger  of  committing  sin  in  adhering  to  one  opinion 
rather  than  to  another?  I  answer  in  the  negative ;  for  since  every  probable  opinion 
renders  the  conscience  safe  in  acting,  the  agent  will  not  be  less  safe  in  following  one 
opinion  rather  than  another.  Indeed,  when  I  perceive  so  many  different  opinions 
maintained  in  matters  of  morality,  I  seem  to  see  the  brightness  of  divine  foresight; 
because  through  the  variety  of  opinions  the  yoke  of  Christ  is  pleasantly  borne." — Ant, 
Escobar,  Univ.  TheoL  Mor.  T.  i.  L.  ii.  S.\.c.  2.  n.  22,  23.    Extr.  p.  105. 

**  Albeit  one  opinion  be  more  probable  and  more  safe  than  another,  and  seem  to 
you  also  more  probable  and  more  safe,  yet  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  abandon  that 
opinion  in  practice,  and  to  follow  the  less  probable  opinion,  even  though  you  do  not 
abandon  your  speculative  judgment  of  the  matter." — Sim.  de  Lessau,Prop.  diet.;  De 
prtec.  DecaL  e.  1.  art.  4.     Extr.  p.  106. 

"  Whether  it  is  lawful  to  follow  one  probable  opinion  at  one  time,  and  a  different 
probable  opinion  at  another  time,  upon  the  same  subject?  It  is  probable,  for 
instance,  that  a  tax  has  been  unjustly  imposed ;  it  is  also  probable  that  it  has  been 
justly  imposed.  May  I  then  to-day,  in  my  capacity  as  the  king's  tax-gatherer,  exact 
the  said  tax,  and  to-morrow,  or  even  on  the  same  day,  in  my  capacity  as  a  merchant, 
secretlv  defraud  it  ?  Again,  it  is  probable,  that  pecuniary  compensation  may  be 
made  for  defamation ;  it  is  also  probable  that  it  cannot  be  made.  May  I  then  to-day, 
being  defamed,  demand  pecuniary  compensation  from  my  defamcr;  and  to-morrow, 
or  even  on  the  same  day,  I  myself  defaming  another,  refuse  to  make  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  my  neighbour's  good  name  which  I  have  taken  away  ?  ....  I  affirm 
that  it  is  lawful  to  do,  at  pleasure,  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other." — 
Thorn.  Tamburin,  Expl.  Decal.  Lib.  i.  c.  3.  §  5.  n.  1, 2,  6.     Extr.  p.  108, 109. 

**  There  will  never  be  any  danger  of  corruption,  if  a  man  follow  what  shall  appear 
to  him  more  convenient,  provided  a  probable  opinion  teach  it  not  to  be  unlawful." 
—Georgii  de  Rhodes,  Disp,  TheoL  SchoL  T.  i.  De  Act.  hum.  Disp.  2.  Qu.  2.  S.  3.  §  3. 
Extr.  p.  116. 

"We  are  never  more  free  from  the  violation  of  the  law,  than  when  we  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  are  not  bound  by  the  law.  For  it  is  rather  he  who  says  that  the 
law  is  binding,  that  exposes  himself  to  the  danger  of  sinning.     For  he  who  has  thus 
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have  brought  to  such  perfection  that  any  given  action  which  may 
occur  in  human  life,  may  be  pronounced  either  a  heinous  sin,  or 
a  trifling  offence,  if  not  a  blameless  act ;  nor  will  in  either  case 
authorities  be  wanting  to  support  the  decision,  liy  means  of  this 
contrivance  the  individual  may  at  any  time  persimde  himself  that 
that  which  his  passions  or  desires  prompt  him  to  do,  may  safely 
be  done ;  and,  lest  this  licence  should  be  interfered  with,  the 
confessors  of  the  order  are  directed  to  take  this  doctrine  of 
moral  probability  for  the  rule  of  their  determinations  in  admin- 
istering the  ^*  Sacrament  of  penance,^  and  that  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  the  decision  of  the  penitent  himself,  if  supjiorted  by 
a  probable  opinion,  binding  upon  the  confessor '.     But  however 

penuaded  himself,  will  perhaps  sin ;  but  he  who  says  that  the  law  is  not  binding, 

cannot  sin Consequently  he  who  follows  the  less  strict  and  the  less  probable 

opinion,  cannot  sin." — Car.  Ant,  Casnedi,  CrU.  Theol.  T.  ii.  Ditp,  10.  S.  2.  jtar,  2.  n.  47* 
Extr.  p.  120. 

"  It  is  lawful  to  follow  the  less  probable  opinion  of  another,  in  opposition  to  our 
own  more  probable  opinion,  which  we  still  retain." — M.  Stoz^  Trib,  Ponnit,  L.  i.  P.  5. 
Qu.  2.  art.  3.  n.  112.     Extr.  p.  121. 

"  Even  at  the  point  of  death  it  is  lawful  to  follow  a  probable  opinion,  rejecting 
the  more  probable."— /Wrf.  «.  120.     Extr.  p.  12^ 

'  "  It  may  be  asked  whetlicr  a  confessor  may  give  advice  to  a  penitent,  in 
opposition  to  his  own  opinion?  ...  I  answer,  that  he  lawfully  may;  because  he 
may  follow  the  opinion  of  another  in  his  own  practice ;  and  therefore  he  may  advise 
another  person  to  follow  it.  Still  it  is  better  in  giving  advice,  always  to  follow  the 
more  probable  opinion,  to  which  a  man  is  ever  accustomed  to  adhere ;  especially 
when  the  advice  is  given  in  writing,  lest  contradiction  be  discovered.  It  is  also 
sometimes  expedient  to  send  the  consulting  person  to  anotlier  doctor  or  confessor, 
who  is  known  to  hold  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  enquirer,  provided  it  be  pro- 
bable."— Joann.  de  Solas,  Disp.  in  primam  Sec.  D.  Thoma,  T.  i.  Tr.  8.  Disp.  un.  S.  9. 
n.  84.  Extr.  pp.  87,  88. 

"A  doctor  may  give  advice  to  a  person  who  consults  him,  not  only  according  to 
his  own  opinion,  but  even  according  to  the  opposite  probable  opinion  of  others,  if 
the  latter  should  be  preferable  or  more  favourable  to  the  enquirer  .  .  .  although 
the  same  doctor  should  be  certainly  persuaded  that  the  opinion  is  false  in  theory, 
so  that  he  could  not  follow  it  in  his  own  practice.  .  .  .  And  hence  it  appears  that  a 
learned  man  may  give  contrary  advice  to  different  persons,  according  to  contrary 
probable  opinions:  provided  discretion  and  prudence  be  observed." — Paul  Lat/mann, 
Theol.  Mor.  Tr.  i.  c.  5.  §  2.  n.  I).     Extr.  pp.  9C,  97. 

"  If  the  confessor  be  the  parish  priest,  or  ordinary  confessor  of  the  penitent,  he 
ought  to  absolve  the  penitent  whom  he  perceives  to  follow  a  probable  opinion, 
whether  it  be  in  the  refusal  of  restitution,  or  in  doing  any  other  thing  which  should 
seem,  in  the  opinion  of  the  confessor,  to  be  sinful,  but  which  the  i>enitent  himself 
thinks  lawful." — Gahr.  Vasquez,  Comm.  ac  Disp.  in  prim.  sec.  D.  Thoma;,  T.  i.  Disp.  62. 
Q.  19.  c.  7.  art.  H.     Extr.  p.  93. 

"  A  confessor  may  lawfully  follow  the  probable  opinion  of  his  penitent,  and  reject 
his  own  .  .  .  And  this  is  true,  although  the  probable  opinion  which  the  penitent 
follows  should  be  injurious  to  another,  as  in  withholding  restitution.  For  although 
Adrian  asserts,  that  a  confessor  is  bound  to  advise  his  penitent  to  abandon  his 
opinion  when  it  is  prejudicial  to  another,  yet  it  seems  not  to  be  said  with  reason; 
smce  the  confessor,  in  the  act  of  confession,  is  not  bound  to  consider  the  advantage 
of  a  third  person  ;  and  the  penitent  will  not  sin  in  following  the  probable  opinion, 
even  in  withholding  restitution." — Nic.  Baldel,  Disp.  ex  Mor.  Theol.  L.  iv.  Disp.  13. 
n.  6,  6.    Extr.  pp.  101,  102.  ["  If 
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great  might  be  the  latitude  allowed  in  following  probable  opinions, 
it  would  have  been  of  little  avail,  unless  it  could  be  made  to  appear, 
that  those  opinions  had  some  reasonable  foundation  ;  it  became 
therefore  necessary  so  to  define  the  nature  of  sin,  as  to  make 
every  individual  act  of  sin  susceptible  of  palliation  by  a  variety 
of  subtle  distinctions.  This  was  accomplished  on  the  one  hand 
by  requiring  for  the  establishment  of  sin,  in  the  true  and  proper 
sense,  such  a  concurrence,  not  only  of  the  outward  act  and  the 
inward  disposition,  but  of  deliberate  forethought  and  wilful  de- 
sign *,  as  is  but  rarely  met  with  ;  the  great  majority  of  transgres- 
sions being  the  result  of  an  evil  instinct  in  man,  and  of  the 
excitement  of  his  passions ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  admitting 
as  pleas  in  mitigation  of  sin  a  variety  of  collateral  considera- 
tions, and  among  them  not  unfrequently  such  as  constitute 
manifest  aggravations  of  the  original  offence  '•      The  character 

"  If  a  penitent  should  err  only  in  the  opinion  of  his  confessor,  and  err  perhaps 
unquestionably,  but  still  pursue  an  opinion  which  is  truly  probable,  his  confessor 
is  not  obliged  to  reprove  him ;  neither  can  he  deprive  him  of  the  right  which  he 

Possesses  of  following  a  probable  opinion  ;  and  he  should  be  judged  according  to  it 
y  the  confessor,  if  he  choose  to  persevere  in  it  .  .  .  After  he  has  once  heard  him, 
he  is  obliged  by  his  duty  to  absolve  him,  if  he  be  in  a  suitable  disposition  of  mind, 
provided  there  be  no  reasonable  cause  for  delaying  absolution ;  the  resolution  of 
adhering  to  a  truly  probable  opinion,  although  the  contrary  opinion  may  be  more 
probable,  or  more  safe,  or  more  remote  from  sin,  not  being  in  itself  a  sufficiently 
valid  reason  for  deferring  it." — Jvh,  Martinon,  Disp.  Theol.  T*  v.  de  poeniL  Disp,  fti 
S,  15.  n.  190.    Extr.  p.  103. 

"  A  confessor  ...  is  bound,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin,  to  absolve  a  penitent  who 
follows  a  probable  opinion,  which  the  confessor  himself  considers  false." — Georg.  de 
Rhodes,  Disp.  Theol,  Schol,  T.  i.  De  Act,  hum.  Disp.  2.  Qu.  2.  S,  3.  §  3.     Extr.  p.  118. 

*  '*  There  is  no  deadly  sin  in  the  consent  of  the  will,  unless  some  thought  or 
express  consideration  have  preceded  it  .  .  .  Therefore  for  a  man  to  sin  mortally, 
it  IS  necessary  that  he  should  consider  either  that  the  action  itself  is  evil,  or  that 
there  is  danger  of  sin,  or  that  he  should  have  some  doubt  upon  it,  or  at  least  a 
scruple.  But  if  none  of  these  have  preceded  it,  his  ignorance,  inadvertence,  at 
forgetfulness,  are  accounted  perfectly  natural  and  invincible." — Thonu  Sanchez,  Op. 
Mor.  inprtec,  DecaJ,  L,\.  c.  16.  n.  21.     Extr.  p.  124. 

"  As  long  as  the  understanding  does  not  reflect  upon  the  wickedness  of  that 
whicl)  is  offered  to  the  will  .  .  .  the  consent  of  the  will  is  not  a  sin,  because  the 
sinfulness  of  it  was  not  known ;  unless  the  inadvertence  should  have  arisen  from 
gross  negligence,  or  from  a  depraved  inclination  to  sin." — Falen  Reginald,  Praxis 
fori  pcenit.  L.  xi.  c.  5.  S,  3.  n.  46.     Extr.  p.  125. 

*'  Suarez,  Sanchez,  and  Vasquez,  are  right,  who  maintain,  that  for  an  action  to  be 
imputed  unto  man  for  sin,  which  is  sinful  and  forbidden  by  some  law,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  agent  reflect,  or  have  reflected  upon  the  sinfulness  of  the  action 
or  the  danger  of  the  sin." — Paul  Laymann,  Theol,  Mor,  L,  i.  Tr.  2.  c.  4.  n.  6.  Extr. 
p.  126. 

"  If  a  man  commit  adultery  or  murder,  reflecting  indeed,  but  only  very  imper- 
fectly and  superficially,  upon  the  wickedness  and  great  sinfulness  of  these  crimes, 
however  heinous  may  be  the  matter,  he  still  sins  but  slightly.  The  reason  is,  that 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  wickedness  is  necessary  to  constitute  sin,  so  is  a  full  and 
clear  knowledge  and  reflexion  necessary  to  constitute  heinous  sin." — Georg.  de 
Rhodes,  Disp.  Theol,  Schol.  T.  i.  De  act.  hum,  Disp,  2.  Qa,  2.  ^.  1.  §  2.     Extr.  p.  131. 

'  As  for  instance  drunkenness :  "  The  sins  of  blasphemy,  perjufy,  and  unfaith- 
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of  sin,  which  is  thus  stripped  of  its  intrinsic  heinousness,  is 
made  to  depend  mainly  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
is  committed,  and  upon  the  view  which  the  transgressor  him- 
self takes  of  it ;  he  may  have  such  particular  occasions  and  motives 
of  sin,  he  may  be  so  hurried  and  so  thoughtless,  as  to  do  away 
almost  entirely  with  the  sinfulness  of  his  action ;  nay,  he  may 
by  an  obstinate,  an  '^  invincible''^  persuasion  in  his  own  mind,  how- 
ever erroneous  in  itself,  turn  wrong  into  right,  and  sin  into  virtue'; 
and  lest  so  precious  a  privilege  should  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  the 
confessor  is  again  specially  enjoined  to  be  careful  how  he  disturbs 
his  penitent  from  that  salutary  state  of  ignorance  which  neu- 
tralizes the  sinful  character  of  his  actions^. 

By  dint  of  these  various  fallacies  and  facilities,  the  casuists 
of  the  order,  writing  under  its  directions,  and  subject  to  its 
approbation,  have  managed  to  accumulate  a  mass  of  rules  and 
decisions,  one  more  iniquitous  than  another,  the  enormity  of  wliich 
surpasses  all  belief.  They  have  discarded  the  first  and  great 
commandment,  the  love  of  God,  in  so  many  words,  as  superfluous '; 

fulness,  committed  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  either  are  not,  or  are,  to  be  imputed 
unto  sin.  I  think  the  former  opinion  sufficiently  probable  ...  to  be  gfuilty  of 
such  things  in  a  state  of  intoxication  is  not  sin,  but  the  effect  of  sin." — Ant. 
Escobary  Univ.  TheoL  Mot.  recept.  absque  lite  senient,  necnon  problem,  disquis.  T.  i.  De 
Vit.  Capit,  L.  iv.  S.  2.  pr.  30.  n.  246.  Extr.  p.  159.  Compare  also  the  case  of  a  son 
murderinfi^  his  father  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  note  9,  p.  7^,  several  of  the 
cases  of  Simony  mentioned  in  note  9,  p.  76»  and  the  doctrine,  that  the  injustice  of 
his  sentence  exempts  the  judge  from  the  obligation  of  restoring  the  bribe  by  which 
he  was  induced  to  pass  it,  note  I,  p.  78. 

^  "  It  is  certain  that  a  full  knowledge  of  the  wickedness  of  the  sin  is  required  to 
constitute  mortal  sin.  For  it  would  be  unworthy  the  goodness  of  God  to  exclude  a 
man  from  glory  and  to  reject  him  for  ever,  for  a  sin  done  without  full  deliberation; 
but  if  the  perception  of  its  wickedness  be  only  half-full,  there  is  no  full  deliberation ; 
and  consequently  no  mortal  sin." — Georg.  de  RhodeSf  Disp.  TheoL  Schol.  T,  i.  De 
Pecc.  Disp.  i.  Qu.  3.  S.  2.  §  3.     Extr.  p.  132. 

"  So  far  from  being  false,  I  hold  it  to  be  most  true,  that  a  man  sins  not,  when  he 
does  that  which  he  considers  to  be  right,  without  any  remorse  or  scruple  of  con- 
science."—Car.  Jnt.  Casnedif  Cris.  Theol.  T.  i.  Disp.  7.  S.  3.  §  2.  n.  149.  Extr. 
p.  134. 

*'  The  converse  law  as  it  really  exists  in  God,  is  this :  obey  an  invincibly  erroneous 
dictate  of  conscience ;  as  often  as  you  believe  invincibly  that  a  lie  is  commanded,  lie 
.  .  .  Let  us  suppose  some  Catholic  to  believe  invincibly  that  the  worship  of  images 
is  forbidden :  behold  in  that  case  the  Lord  Christ  will  have  to  say :  '  Depart,  thou 
cursed,  &c.,  because  thou  hast  worshipped  my  image'  ...  So  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  no  ways  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  Lord  Christ  should  say,  '  Come,  thou  blessed, 
&c.,  because  thou  hast  lied,  invincibly  believing  that  I  in  such  a  case  commanded 
thee  to  lie.'"— Car.  Ant.  Casnedi,  Cris.  Theol.  T.  i.  Disp.  6.  S.  2.  §  2.  «.  78;  S.  5.  §  1. 
n.  105.     Exti-.  p.  146. 

*  **  A  confessor  perceives  that  his  penitent  is  in  invincible  ignorance,  or  at  least 
in  innocent  ignorance ;  and  he  does  not  hope  that  any  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
his  advice,  but  rather  anxiety  of  mind,  strife  or  scandal.  Ought  he  to  dissemble? 
Suarez  affirms  that  he  ought;  because,  since  his  admonition  will  be  fruitless, 
ignorance  will  excuse  his  penitent  from  sin." — Ant.  Escobar^  Lib.  Theol.  Mor.  xxiv. 
Soc.  Jesu.  Doctor,  reser.  Tr.  vii.  Sacr,  Ex.  iv.  de  Pvcnit.  c.  1.  n,  155.     Extr.  p.  130. 

'  **  An  entire  love  of  God  is  not  due  to  him  as  a  matter  of  justice,  nor  is  even 
any  due;  though  all  love  is  due  as  a  matter  of  decency  and  credit;  because  God  is 
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they  have  distinctly  abrogated  the  obhgation  of  believing  in  God^; 
they  have  boldly  proclaimed  the  la\\fiilness  of  idolatry';  they 
have  declared  an  unworthy  participation  of  the  holy  communion 
to  be  a  sufficient  compliance  with  Ghrisfs  command ' ;  they  have 
thrown  the  door  wide  open  to  simoniacal  practices,  under  every 
circumstance  of  aggravation';    they  have  made  theft  a  venial 

of  himself  worthy  of  love,  and  a  measure  of  it  is  due  to  him  either  through  charity 
or  some  other  virtue." — Job,  He  Solas,  in  prim.  Sec.  D,  Thoma,  T.  i.  Qu.  3.  Tr,  2. 
Disp.  2.  §  5.  n.  40.     Kxtr.  p.  156. 

"  I  think  that  the  time  in  which  this  precept  (the  love  of  God)  is  binding,  cannot 
easilv  be  defined.  It  is  certain  indeed  that  there  is  an  obligation;  but  at  what 
precise  time,  is  sufficiently  uncertain." — Jac.  Gordon,  TheoL  Mor,  Univ.  T.  ii.  L.  vi. 
Qu.  13.  c.  4.  art.  2.  n.  8.     Extr.  p.  156. 

"  In  order  to  our  justification  we  are  obliged  to  love  God.  If  the  sacrament  of 
penitence  be  not  received,  I  grant  this ;  if  it  be  received,  I  deny  it.  And  this  is 
the  privilege  of  the  new  grace  which  Christ  has  added,  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
sacrament,  justification  may  be  obtained  even  without  love." — Busembaum,  Theol. 
Mor.  aucta  a  R.  P,  CL  Lacroix.  T,  vi.  L.  vi.  P.  ii.  Tr.  4.  c.  1.  Dub.  2.  de  contrit.  Qu. 
119.  n.  865.     Extr.  p.  168. 

^  "  An  unbeliever  who  is  persuaded  that  his  sect  is  probable, although  the  opposite 
sect  may  be  more  probable,  would  certainly  be  obliged  at  the  point  of  death,  tq 
embrace  the  true  faith  which  he  thinks  to  be  the  more  probable.  But  except  under 
such  circumstances  he  would  not.  .  .  .  Add  to  this  that  the  mysteries  of  faith  are  so 
sublime,  and  the  Christian  morals  so  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  flesh  and  blood,  that 
not  any  degree  of  greater  probability  may  be  accounted  sufficient  to  enforce  the 
obligation  of  believing." — Th.  Sanchez,  Opus  Mor,  in  prac.  Decal,  L.  ii.  c.  1.  n,  6. 
Extr.  p.  90. 

"  It  is  probable  to  an  unbeliever,  that  he  holds  the  true  religion,  although  the 
contrary  may  be  more  probable :  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  obligation  that  he 
should  renounce  his  error.  But  since  at  the  point  of  death,  there  remains  no  longer 
time  to  examine  the  question,  he  is  not  on  that  account  obliged  to  relinquish  a  safe 
way  to  follow  one  which  is  more  safe  ;  but  only  to  examine  the  question  with  greater 
care,  as  far  as  the  time  will  allow." — Ferd,  de  Castro  Palao,  de  yirt.  et  Fit.  Contr. 
Part  i.  Tr.  4.  Disp.  1.  p.  12.  n.  14.     Extr.  pp.  99,  100. 

7  *'Thc  more  true  opinion  is,  that  all  inanimate  and  irrational  things  may  be 
legitimately  worshipped." — Gabr.  Fasquez,  de  cultu  adorat.  L,  iii.  Disp,  1.  c.  2. 
Extr.  p.  16a 

"  Without  regarding  in  any  way  the  dignity  of  the  thing  created,  to  direct  our 
thoughts  to  God  alone,  while  we  give  to  the  creature  the  sign  and  mark  of  sub- 
mission, by  a  kiss  or  prostration,  is  neither  vain  nor  superstitious,  but  an  act  of  the 
purest  religion." — Ibid.     Extr.  p.  I70. 

'  "The  divine  positive  precept  which  enjoins  communion,  ordains  that  it  be 
received  in  a  state  of  grace.  This  I  deny.  For  that  precept  is  fulfilled  by  an 
unworthy  communion." — Franc,  de  Lugo,  Tract,  de  septem  Eccl.  Sacr.  L.  iv.  de  Euchar. 
c.  10.  Qu.  3.  n.  30.     Extr.  p.  14& 

^  "  It  is  not  simony  to  pay  what  another  has  advanced  or  promised,  to  procure 
ordination  for  you,  without  your  knowledge  or  against  your  will,  or  if  the  money 
have  been  given  without  your  concurrence." — Emm.  Sa,  Aphor.  Confess,  v,  Simonia. 
Extr.  p.  137. 

"  Neither  is  it  simony  to  give  a  benefice  not  principally,  but  secondarily,  for  a 
temporal  advantage." — Ibid.     Extr.  p.  138. 

"A  doubt  arises  in  the  case  in  which  a  man  should  promise  to  give  money  for  a 
benefice,  not  with  an  intention  of  really  giving  it,  but  feignedly ;  and  if  he  should 
thus  take  the  benefice,  whether  there  would  be  simony  ?  Sotus  and  Cajetan  say 
that  there  would  not,  because  the  outward  act  partakes  of  the  inward  intention ; 
wherefore,  though  the  feigned  promise  were  confirmed  by  a  bond,  there  would  be  no 
simony." — Franc.  Tolet,  Instr.  Sacerd,  L.  v.  c.  90.  n.  11.     Extr.  p.  139. 

"  If  the  payment  be  made  in  counterfeit  money,  the  simony  will  not  then  be 
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offence,  and  superseded  the  duty  of  restitution',  with  special  pro- 
visions for  the  encouragement  of  servants  to  rob  their  masters ', 
and  children  their  parents ' ;  they  have  given  the  rein  freely  to 
carnal  sins  of  every  description^ ;  they  have  left  it  doubtful  whether 
suicide  be  a  sin  at  all,  or  at  most  a  trifling  sin  * ;  they  have  esta- 

complete ;  because  counterfeit  coin  is  not  a  true  payment." — Butembaum,  Theol,  Mor» 
aueia  a  R,  P.  CI,  Lacroix.  T.  ii.  L,  m.  P.  i.  TV.  1.  c.  2.  Dub,  3.  Qm.  46.  n,  212. 
Extr.  p.  142. 

"  Si  res  sacra  detur  tanquam  pretium  actus  Tenerei,  non  autem  ex  gratitudine  vel 
benevolenti&  tantummodo,  tuncesset  Simonia  et  Sacrilegium :  sicut  si  quis  conferret 
beneficium,  vel  eligeret,  vel  prsescntaret  aliquem  tanquam  pretium  actus  venerei  habiti 
cum  sorore.  Dixi  'non  autem  ex  gratitudine,'  auia  tunc  nee  Sacrilegium  ullum 
asset,  nee  Simonia,  sed  tantum  irreverentia  qusedam  ad  summum,  re  sacrft  et  Deo 
dicat&  remunerando  actum  turpem  et  profanum." — Vineent  FilUttciuSt  Mor,  Qiuest.  de 
Chriit.  cffic.  et  ecu,  Coruc.  T.  iL  TV.  30.  c.  7-  <"  Vltum  prate,  DeeaL  n.  130.  Extr.  p. 
140. 

^  "  Although,  as  Lessius  says,  it  may  seem  difficult  that  theft  should  become 
venial,  by  reason  of  imperfect  deliberation,  yet  it  may  sometimes  happen.  For 
some  persons  are  so  addicted  to  it  through  habit,  and  as  it  were  determined  to 
tliieve,  that  they  bear  away  the  thing  stolen  before  they  fully  reflect  upon  what  they 
are  doing.  The  same  thing  may  happen  through  the  violence  of  temptation, 
specially  when  it  is  committed  with  so  much  precipitancy,  that  there  remains  no 
time  for  deliberation." — Joh,  de  Dieastille,  Dejuti,  etjure.,  L,  ii.  TV.  2.  Ditp,  9.  Dub, 
2.  n.  48.    Extr.  p.  129. 

"  It  is  not  a  mortal  sin  to  take  secretly  from  him  who  would  give  if  he  were  asked, 
although  he  may  be  unwilling  that  it  should  be  taken  secretly ;  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  restore." — Emm,  Sa,  Apkor.  Confeis.  v,  Furtum,  n.  7*     Extr.  p.  198. 

**  He  who  has  stolen  to  a  considerable  amount,  is  not  obliged  under  pain  of  mortal 
sin  to  restore  the  whole ;  but  it  is  sufficient  if  he  restore  as  much  as  will  secure  his 
neifrhbour  from  considerable  loss." — Franc.  Jmicus,  Curs.  Theol.  T.  v.  Disp.  38.  s.  4. 
n.  47.     Extr.  p.  203. 

'*  Trifling  thefts  committed  on  different  days  and  at  difierent  opportunities,  against 
one  man  or  against  many,  however  great  may  be  the  amount  which  has  been  stolen, 
will  never  become  mortal  sins." — Sleph.  Bauny^  Somme  dee  Peehes  ;  dee  Larcins.  c.  10. 
Extr.  p.  204. 

'  **  Servants  are  excused  both  from  sin  and  restitution  if  they  take  for  just  com- 
pensation ;  if,  for  instance,  when  they  are  not  furnished  with  necessaries  for  food 
and  clothing  such  as  in  other  houses  usually  are  and  ought  to  be  provided  for  similar 
servants,  they  take  so  much  and  no  more  of  their  master's  property  as  is  necessary 
to  compensate  such  an  injury." — Kaler,  Reginald^  Praxis  fori  poenit,  T.  ii.  L.  xxv.  c. 
44.  n.  555.     Extr.  p.  200. 

^  "  A  son  who  robs  his  father,  is  not  accounted  to  sin  mortally;  I.  When  he  has  a 
probable  reason  for  believing  that  if  his  father  were  asked,  he  would  grant  him 
what  he  steals,  without  reluctance  ;  for  then  the  owner  is  not  averse  to  the  matter, 
but  to  the  manner,  of  the  transaction  ;  2.  If  the  amount  is  not  thought  considerable 
in  respect  to  his  condition ;  3.  If  he  steals  with  the  intent  to  give  alms  to  one  who 
is  in  great  need  :  for  then  his  parent  is  not  reasonably  averse  to  it ;  4.  If  he  robs  his 
father  to  procure  an  innocf'nt  diversion  suited  to  his  rank." — Jac.  Gordon,  Theol.  Mor. 
Univ.  T.  1.  L,  V.  Qu.  3.  c.  4.  §  1.     Extr.  p.  201. 

*  We  cannot  defile  our  pages  with  any  of  the  turpitudes  which  under  this  head 
are  collected  together  in  the  Jesuit  treatises  on  moral  theology.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  from  the  amount  which  may  lawfully  {sic!)  bo  taken  as  the  wages  of  prostitu- 
tion, to  the  commission  of  the  most  horrible  and  unnatural  crimes,  nothing  has 
escaped  the  disquisition  of  these  casuists,  and  that  the  whole  subject  is  handled  in 
the  same  revolting  spirit  of  palliating,  excusing,  nay  sanctioning  sin,  which  runs 
through  their  whole  system  of  morality. 

*  "  A  man  never  sins  unleM  he  actually  reflects  upon  th«  moral  wickedness  oi 
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blished  the  lawfulness  of  murder,  as  a  matter  of  probability  in 
some  cases,  as  a  matter  of  certainty  in  others ',  more  especially 
in  the  case  of  offenders  against  tne  pajpacy  and  the  religious 
orders^ ;  they  have  given  the  adulterer  leave  to  slay  the  injured, 
husband  %  and  declared  the  son  blameless  if  he  kill  his  father  in  a 
drunken  fit,  allowing  him  even  to  rejoice  at  his  consequent 
succession  to  the  inheritance'*;  they  have  sanctioned  corrup- 
tion on  the  scat  of  judgment  \  and  prevarication  in  the  witness 

the  action  or  omission As  if  the  mind,  in  a  violent  transport  of  anger  or  of 

grief,  is  so  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  what  may  be  convenient  or  useful,  that  it 
either  reflects  not  at  all,  or  very  slightly,  upon  the  sinfulness  and  discredit  of  the 
action :  in  which  case  it  will  either  be  no  sin,  or  only  an  imperfect  and  venial  sin ; 
which  I  think  sometimes  happens  with  those  who  are  so  completely  absorbed  in 
the  excess  of  tlieir  sorrow,  that  tliey  commit  suicide." — Paul  Laymann,  TheoL  Mor, 
L.  i.  Tr.  3.  c.  5.  n.  13.     Extr.  p.  12«. 

^  "  It  is  probable  that  it  is  never  kwful  for  a  private  person  directly  to  intend 
the  death  of  another.  Thus  St  Thomas,  &c.  Yet  the  opposite  opinion  of  many 
persons  who  are  quoted  and  followed  by  Lessius,  Diana,  and  de  Lugo,  is  more  com- 
mon, and  sufficiently  probable.'* — Busembaum,  TheoL  Mor.  aucta  a  R.  P.  CL  Lacrwx, 
T.  ii.  L,  iii.  P.  I.  Tr.  4.  c.  1.  Dub,  3.  Qu,  181.  §  9.  «.  821.     Extr.  p.  216. 

"  It  is  lawful  for  us  to  kill  a  man,  when,  if  we  kill  him  not,  another  will  kill  us.'* 
— Steph.  FagundeZf  in  prac.  Deeal.  T,  i.  X.  5.  e.  6.  n.  11.     Extr.  p.  208. 

7  **  A  man  put  under  the  pope's  bann  may  be  killed  any  where,  as  Filliucius, 
Escobar,  and  Diana  teach ;  because  the  pope  has  jurisdiction,  at  least  indirectly, 
over  the  whole  world,  even  in  temporal  things,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  things  spiritual,  as  all  Catholics  maintain,  and  as  Suarez  proves 
against  the  king  of  England." — Butembaum^  Tkeol,  Morality  aucta  a  JL  P.  CL  Lacroix, 
T,  ii.  L.  iii.  P.  1.  Tr.  4.  c.  I.  Dub.  2.  Qu.  178.  §  4.  «.  796.     Extr.  p.  260. 

"  It  is  lawful  for  an  ecclesiastic,  or  one  of  a  religious  order,  to  kill  a  calumniator 
who  threatens  to  spread  atrocious  accusations  against  himself  or  his  order,  when 
other  means  of  defence  are  wanting." — Franc.  Jmicut,  Curs,  T/ieoL  Ditp.  36.  S,  5.  n. 
118.     Extr.  p.  209. 

**  "  If  an  adulterer,  even  though  an  ecclesiastic,  aware  of  the  danger,  enter  the 
house  of  an  adulteress,  and  being  attacked  by  her  husband,  kill  his  assailant  in 
neceK)<ary  defence  of  life  and  limb,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is  irregular." — Hen. 
Hvririffiiez,  Summ.  ThroL  Mor.  T.  i.  Li.  xiv.  De  JrreguL  c.  10.  §  3.     Extr.  p.  206. 

'■^  Father  Fagundez  {In  DecaL  Lib.  ix.)  thus  expresses  himself:  "  It  is  lawful  for 
A  son  to  rejoice  at  the  murder  of  his  parent  committed  by  himself  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  on  account  of  the  great  riches  thence  acquired  by  inheritance  .... 
since  it  is  supposed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  parricide  was  blameless,  as  well 
from  deficiency  of  deliberation  caused  by  drunkenness,  as  through  the  absence  of 
premeditation  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  very  great  riches  would  result  from  this 
])arricide,  an  effect  which  is  cither  good,  or  certainly  not  bad.  It  follows  that  the 
doctrine  of  Father  Fagundez,  which  may  seem  a  paradox,  is  true  in  theory, 
although  it  may  be  dangerous  in  practice. . . .  He  would  be  mistaken  who  should 
infer  from  what  has  been  said,  that  for  the  sake  of  such  results  it  would  be  lawful 
to  desire  voluntary  drunkenness,  or  to  rejoice  in  it  He  would  more  rightly  infer, 
that  it  is  sometimes  lawful  to  desire  a  blameless  drunkenness,  by  which  the  great 
benefit  would  be  produced.  See  Caramuelt  in  Theologid  Regulari.** — George  Gobat, 
Oper.  Mor.  T.  ii.  P.  ii.  Tr.  5.  c.  9.  s.  8.  n.  64,  66.  67.     Extr.  pp.  212, 213. 

*  "If  the  judge  should  think  either  opinion  equally  probable,  for  the  sake  of  his 
friend  he  may  lawfully  pronounce  sentence  according  to  the  opinion  which  is  more 
favournbie  to  the  interest  of  that  friend.  He  may,  moreover,  witli  the  intent  to 
serve  his  friend,  at  one  time  judge  according  to  one  opinion,  and  at  another  time 
according  to  the  contrary  opinion,  provided  only  that  no  scandal  result  from  the 
decision."— are^.  de  Valentia,  C<mm,  TheoL  T.  iiu  Di^  6.  Qu.  ?•  P*  4.    Eztr.  p.  89. 
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box ' ;  they  have  abetted  resistance  to  the  civil  magistrate,  even 
to  open  murder  and  sedition ' ;  they  have  made  perjury  a  matter 
of  harmless  ingenuity  * ;  they  have  established  the  papal  supre- 

**  A  judge  may  follow  the  less  probable  opinion,  rejecting  that  which  is  more 
probable.'* — Poignant ,  ret.  quad,  diff.  exjudice,     Extr.  p.  107. 

"  Is  a  judge  bound  to  restore  a  bribe  which  he  lias  received  for  pronouncing  judg- 
ment?  If  he  has  received  it  for  a  just  sentence,  he  is  bound  to  restore  it,  because 
the  fentence  was  otherwise  due  to  the  pleader,  and  he  has  therefore  received  no 
benefit  for  his  money.  If  the  judge  has  received  it  for  an  unjust  sentence,  he  is 
not  bound  by  natur^  right  to  make  restitution,  as  Banne2,  Sanchez,  &c.  teach, 
because  he  was  not  obliged  to  pronounce  that  unjust  sentence ;  but  this  action  is 
useful  to  the  pleader,  and  the  unjust  judge  exposes  himself  to  great  danger  by  it, 
especially  in  his  reputation,  if  he  should  be  convicted  of  injustice.  Now  the 
exposure  to  such  danger  in  the  service  of  another  may  be  valued  at  a  price.'* — 
JBusembaum^  Theol.  Mor,  aucta  a  IL  P.  CL  Lacroix^  T.  iv.  £.  iv.  de  Jud.  c.  3.  duh,  2. 
art,  4.  qu,  268.  n.  1498.     Extr.  p.  197- 

>  **  You  believe  that  a  judge  examines  you  lawfully  upon  the  crime  of  some  great 
and  honourable  man,  of  high  importance  to  tlie  state ;  still  you  are  not  fully 
assured  of  it,  but  you  have  some  scruple  and  some  doubt.  Then  you  may  keep 
silence,  and  not  answer  him  according  to  his  meaning,  deciding  it  to  be  probable 
in  such  a  case  that  you  may  refrain  from  speaking  ...  for  in  instances  of  this  kind, 
a  great  necessity  renders  an  opinion  probable,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
probable."-— F^rrf.  de  Castro  Palao,  De  Firt,  et  Fit,  Contr.  Part  i.  Tr,  1.  Ditp.  2. 
p.  2.  R.  6.    Extr.  p.  98. 

"  If  a  judge  examines  concerning  an  action  which  has  been  committed  without 
sin,  at  least  without  mortal  sin,  the  witness  and  the  accused  are  not  obliged  to 
answer  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  judge." — Leon.  LestiuSf  de  Just,  et  jure, 
L,  ii.  c.  31.  dub.  3.  n.  14.     Extr.  p.  192. 

"  There  is  no  obligation  to  swear  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  jud}i:e,  but 
equivocation  and  mental  reservation  may  be  used." — Ibid.  u.  17.     Extr.  p.  193. 

'  '*  Subjects  are  either  excused  or  not  excused  from  paying  tribute  in  con- 
sequence of  an  opposite  probable  opinion.  Certainly  they  are  excused  ;  for  as  the 
prmce  rightly  levies  tribute  upon  a  probable  opinion  timt  it  is  just,  so  may  the 
subject  also  rightly  refuse  the  tribute  upon  a  probable  opinion  that  it  is  unjust." — 
Sanchez  ap,  Jnt.  Escobar^  Univ.  Theol.  Mor.  T.  i.  L.  ii.  S.  2.  p.  18.  n.  91,  92.  Extr. 
p.  105. 

''A  subject  who  thinks  that  the  command  of  his  superior  exceeds  the  limits  of 
his  authority,  ought  not  to  obey  him." — Louis  de  Scildiref  dc  princ.  consc.  form.  Tr. 
ii.  c.  4.  n.  A5.  ass.  3.     Extr.  p.  110. 

*'  If  a  judge  were  unjust,  and  had  proceeded  without  adhcrinir  to  the  course  of 
law,  then  the  accused  might  by  all  means  defend  himself  by  assaulting  and  even  by 
slaying  the  judge,  because  ...  in  tiiat  case  he  cannot  be  called  a  judge,  but  an 
unjust  aggressor  and  a  tyrant" — Steph.  Fagundez,  in  prac.  Decal.  T.  ii.  L.  8.  c.  32. 
n.  5.     Extr.  p.  20a 

**What  is  sedition?  The  disagreement  of  citizens,  a  special  offence  against 
charity.  If  the  state  is  drawn  away  from  its  obedience  to  its  prince,  it  is  th(> 
crime  of  high  treason ;  but  if  it  extends  only  to  the  deposition  of  magistrates,  it  is 
simple  sedition.  Furthermore  as  against  a  tyrant  it  is  no  sin,  nor  sedition,  pro- 
perly  speaking;  because  a  tjTannical  government  aims  not  at  the  common  weal." — 
yfn/.  Escobar,  Lib.  Theol.  Mor.  xxiv.  Soc.  Jesn  Doct.  reser.  Tr.  v.  Ejc.  6.  c,  5.  «.  C9. 
Extr.  p.  248. 

*  "Since  you  are  not  bound  to  swear  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  enquirer, 
you  may  according  to  your  own ;  which  some  deny,  affirming  that  words  which  are 
absolutely  false,  are  not  excused  by  such  an  understanding  of  intention.  There 
arc  learned  men  in  favour  of  either  opinion,  who  maintain  either  side  with  pro- 
bability."— Emm.  Sa,  Aphor,  Confess,  v.  Juramentum,  n.  G.     Extr.  p.  186. 

"  It  is  not  intrinsically  wrong  to  use  equivocation,  even  in  making  oath ;  whence 
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macy  with  all  its  practical  consequences,  as  an  article  of  the 
faith ',  and  converted  the  duty  of  allegiance  into  a  mere  mockery*, 
and  regicide  into  a  glorious  achievement  '• 

it  is  not  always  perjury.  This  is  the  sure  and  common  opinion.'* — Franc,  Saarezt 
de  Viri.  et  Statu  Relig,  T.  ii.  L,  iii.  dejuram,  prac.  et  pecc,  eit  eontr.  c.  9.  ass,  1.  n.  2. 
Extr.  p.  188. 

"He  would  not  sin  mortally  who,  without  deception,  but,  influenced  by  his 
reverence  for  an  oath,  and  from  scruple,  should  feign  to  swear,  so  that  the  bystanders 
and  the  notary  might  think  that  he  did  swear." — Thorn.  SancheZf  Op.  Mor.  tit  prate* 
DeeaL  P.  ii.  L.  iii.  c.  7<  n.  2.     Extr.  p.  191. 

"  If  there  is  a  lawful  cause  for  using  equivocation  or  artifice  in  swearing,  even 
though  he  to  whom  the  oath  is  sworn  should  understand  it  in  a  sense  different  from 
that  in  which  it  is  understood  by  him  who  swears  it,  and  would  thus  be  deceived, 
a  mortal  sin  is  not  committed;  and  sometimes  it  does  not  even  amount  to  a  venial 
sin.*' — Faler,  Reginald,  Praxis  fori  poenit,  T,  ii.  L,  xviii.  c.  7«  S.  1.  n.  90.  Extr. 
p.  191. 

*<  Equivocation  is  nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  swearer  understands  the  words 
in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  another  person  receives  them. ...  It  is  not 
in  itself  a  sin  to  use  equivocation  in  swearing." — Fine,  Filliueius,  Mor,  quasi,  de 
Christ,  offie,  et  cos,  conse.  T,  ii.  Tr.  20.  c.  11.  dejuram,  n.  321,  322.     Extr.  p.  194. 

*'  With  what  precaution  Is  equivocation  to  be  used  ?  When,  for  instance,  the 
swearer  begins  by  saying,  '  I  swear  that.'  let  him  in  a  low  voice  insert  the  mental 
restriction  '  to-day,'  and  then  continue  aloud,  '  I  have  not  eaten  such  a  thing ;'  or, 
'  I  swear,'  inserting  '  that  I  say,'  then  again  finish  aloud,  *  that  I  have  not  done  this 
or  that;'  for  in  this  manner  the  entire  speech  is  most  true.'* — Ibid.  n.  328.  Extr. 
p.  195. 

'  "  Princes  are  bound  to  obey  the  command  of  the  pope  as  the  word  of  Christ ; 
and  if  they  resist,  he  can  punish  them  as  rebellious  persons,  and  if  they  undertake 
any  thing  against  the  Church  and  the  glory  of  Ciirist,  he  may  deprive  them  of 
their  empire  and  kingdom,  or  he  may  transfer  their  dominions  to  another  prince, 
and  absolve  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance  which  they  owe  to  them,  and  from 
the  oath  which  they  have  sworn ;  that  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  to 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  may  be  verified  in  the  Roman  pontiff:  '  Behold,  I  have  put 
my  words  in  thy  mouth.  See,  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations  and  over 
the  kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  and  to  throw  down, 
to  build  and  to  plant' " — Alpli.  Salmeron,  Comm.  in  Ev,  Hist,  et  in  Acta  App.  T.  iv. 
P.  iii.  Tr,  4.  p.  410.     Extr.  p.  220. 

**  We  are  not  so  timid  and  faint-hearted  that  we  fear  to  affirm  openly,  that  the 
Roman  pontiff  can,  if  occasion  require,  absolve  Catholic  subjects  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance,  if  the  prince  shoulcl  use  them  tyrannically,  and  destroy  the  true 
religion ;  and  we  add,  moreover,  that  if  it  be  done  discreetly  and  circumspectly 
by  the  pontiff,  it  is  a  meritorious  work." — Jac.  Gretser,  Fespert.  Haret,  p.  882. 
Extr.  p.  256. 

*  *'  The  rebellion  of  an  ecclesiastic  against  a  king  is  not  a  crime  of  high  treason, 
because  he  is  not  subject  to  the  king." — Emm,  Sa,  Aphor.  Confess,  v,  Clericus,  Extr. 
p.  216. 

*'  The  whole  school  of  theologians  and  ecclesiastical  lawyers  maintain,  (and  it 
is  both  certain  and  a  matter  of  faith,)  that  any  Christian  prince,  if  he  has  mani- 
festly departed  from  the  Catholic  religion,  and  has  wished  to  turn  others  from  it, 
is  immediately  divested  of  all  power  and  dignity,  whether  of  divine  or  of  human 
right,  and  that  too  even  before  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  by  the 
supreme  pastor  and  judge  ;  and  that  all  his  subjects  are  free  from  every  obligation 
of  the  o<ith  of  allegiance  which  they  had  sworn  to  him  as  their  lawful  prince  ;  and 
that  they  may  and  must,  if  they  have  the  power,  drive  such  a  man  from  the 
sovereignty  of  Christian  men,  as  an  apostate,  a  heretic,  a  deserter  of  Christ  the 
Lord,  and  as  an  alien,  and  an  enemy  to  his  country,  lest  he  corrupt  otliers,  and 
turn  them  from  the  faith  by  his  example  and  command*"-— if  Acfr.  Philopater,  Resp* 
ad  Edictum,  S.  2.  n.  157.    Extr.  p.  217. 
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One  might  reasonably  suppose  that  the  exposure  of  these  enor- 
mities must  at  once  ana  for  ever  have  ruined  the  character  of  the 
order  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  and  put  an  end  to  its  exist- 
ence in  every  country  in  which  there  is,  not  to  say  any  allegiance 
to  the  gospel,  but  any  the  least  sense  of  moral  right  and  wrong 
remaimng.  So  far  from  it,  the  order  has  survived  both  the  shock 
of  the  first  exposure,  which  took  place  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  that  of  a  judicial  inquiry  a  century  later,  which  ended 
in  its  expulsion  from  the  different  countries  of  the  *'  Catholic" 
world ;  and  it  is  now  rapidly  recovering  its  ground,  not  only  in 
popish  but  in  protestant  countries,  and  more  particularly  in  our 
own  land,  in  spite  of  the  many  proofs  which  constantly  transpire, 
that  the  order  has  not  in  any  respect  receded '  from  the  moral 
atrocities  of  which  it  has  again  and  again  been  proved  guilty. 
By  what  means,  then,  have  the  Jesuits  compassed  this  moral 
impossibility !  By  an  *'  invincible'^  conviction  on  their  part  that 
it  IS  their  duty,  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam^  to  lie,  and  to  continue 


«< 


The  soTereign  pontiff,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  superior  of  all  Christen- 
dom, can  directly  annul  and  remit  any  obligation  contracted  with  another  upon 
the  faith  of  an  oath,  when  there  is  a  just  cause  for  it ;  which  remission  is  no  less 
▼alid  than  if  it  had  been  granted  by  the  person  himself  in  whose  favour  the  oath 
was  sworn."— Zeon.  Lessiut,  de  just,  et  jure,  L.  ii.  dt  juram,  c.  42.  dub.  12.  n.  64. 
Extr.  p.  242. 

**  Does  a  prince,  by  reason  of  his  apostasy,  lose  his  sovereignty  over  his  subjects, 
so  that  they  are  no  longer  bound  to  obey  him  ?  No,  because  sovereignty  and 
infidelity  are  not  incompatible,  and  may  subsist  together;  but  the  Church  can 
deprive  him  of  his  sovereignty  by  a  decree.  Wherefore,  as  soon  as  he  is  declared 
excommunicate  on  account  of  his  apostasy  from  the  faith,  his  subjects  arc  absolved 
from  the  oath  of  allegiance." — Pet,  Jlagona,  S.  Thoma  Aquin,  Summ.  TheoL  Comp, 
Ex,  See.  Sec.  qu,  12.     Extr.  p.  244. 

'  *'  When  the  state  is  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  prince,  and  the  people  are 
deprived  of  the  power  of  assembling,  the  will  is  not  wanting  to  abolish  the  tyranny,  or 
to  avenge  the  manifest  and  intolerable  crimes  of  the  prince,  and  to  restrain  his  mis- 
chievous efforts:  as  if  he  should  overthrow  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  introduce 
a  public  enemy  within  the  state.  I  shall  never  consider  that  man  to  have  done 
wrong,  who  favouring  the  public  wishes,  would  attempt  to  kill  him." — Joh.  Mariana^ 
De  rege  et  regis  Instil.  L.  i.  c.  G.  p.  61.     Extr.  p.  224. 

**  It  is  useful  that  princes  should  be  made  to  know,  that  if  they  oppress  the  state, 
and  become  intolerable  by  their  vices  and  their  pollution,  they  hold  their  lives  upon 
this  tenure,  that  to  put  them  to  death  is  not  only  lawful,  but  a  laudable  and  a 
glorious  action." — Ibid.     Extr.  p.  225. 

'  As  regards  the  political  perlidy  of  the  order,  and  the  seditious  tendency  of  its 
influence  upon  the  people,  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  the  attitude  which  popish 
priests  and  agitators  have  assumed,  and  the  impossibility  of  bringing  the  law  of  the 
land  to  bear  upon  the  open  outrages  committed  against  the  peace  of  the  realm  and 
the  lives  and  properties  of  individuals,  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any 
unprejudiced  person,  that  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  pre- 
ceding extracts  are  in  full  force  and  active  operation  to  this  day;  and  in  reference 
to  all  the  other  heads  of  casuistry,  the  hand-books  of  moral  theology  recently 
published  in  France  for  the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  which  are  mostly 
under  Jesuit  management,  and  all  under  Jesuit  influence,  afford  more  tiian  sutlicient 
'evidence  that  the  art  " de  chicaner  avec  Dieu"  as  it  has  been  wittily  called,  is  not 
likely  to  be  lost  for  want  of  cultivation. 

VOL.  v. — NO.  IX, — MARCH,  1846.  G 
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to  He,  in  spite  of  whatever  evidence  may  be  adduced  against  them. 
With  the  world  at  large  they  content  themselves  to  ridicule,  as 
preposterous  and  beneath  contempt,  the  notion  that  a  religious 
order,  so  austere,  so  influential,  so  respectable  as  theirs,  should 
give  countenance  to  such  corruptions.  With  those  who  will  not 
be  pooh-pooKd  in  this  manner,  who  appeal  to  the  law  and  the 
testimony  of  the  order  itself,  they  reply— 1.  That  the  evidence 
against  them  is  made  up  of  misquotations  and  garbled  extracts. 
2.  That  the  society  is  not  answerable  for  the  opinions  of  its  indi- 
vidual members;  and  3.  That  the  principles  which  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  such  violent  accusations  against  them,  are 
not  exclusively  maintained  by  the  Jesuits,  but  were  inculcated  in 
the  schools  of  '^  Catholic  theology,^  long  before  the  order  of 
Jesuits  came  into  existence. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  apologetic  pleas,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  Jesuits  have  in  a  few  instances  succeeded  in  making 
out  a  case  of  verbal  inaccuracy  against  their  opponents ;  but  the 
instances  are  so  few,  and  in  themselves  so  trivial,  that  considering 
the  numberless  quotations,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  undeniably 
established,  the  main  question  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  them; 
nor  should  it,  in  connexion  with  this  point,  be  forgotten  that  the 
Jesuits  have,  by  the  most  barefaced  denials  and  the  most  im- 
pudent falsehoods ',  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  and  have  by  this  mode  of  defence  afforded 
a  further  illustration  of  that  total  disregard  of  truth  which  is 
so  prominent  a  feature  in  their  system  of  morality. 

With  regard  to  the  second  plea,  the  constitutions  of  the 
Jesuits  themselves  witness  against  them ;  they  subject  all  the 
writings  of  members  of  the  order  to  the  strictest  scrutiny,  and 
prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  their  publication  otherwise  than 

'  See  detailed  proofs  of  this  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  the  Lettret  ProvincialeSf* 
as  far  as  the  controversy  with  Pascal  is  concerned.  The  most  daring  attempt  of  this 
kind  which  the  Jesuits  ever  made,  was  their  reply  to  the  Extraits  des  Auertions,  In 
their  Reponse  au  JUcucil  intitule,  Extraits  des  Assertions  (see  Documents  Historiques,  &c. 
vol.  1 1.  No.  9.)  they  made  it  appear  as  if  those  passages  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  falsifications;  but  a  great  number  of  them  have  been  collated  in  this  country,  and 
the  substantial  correctness  of  the  citation  has  been  established  in  every  instance 
where  the  volume  could  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  two  universities,  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  of  Sion  College.  Another,  and  a  signal  instance  of  the  fraudulent 
practices  to  which  the  Jesuits  have  recourse  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  the 
evidence  against  them,  furnished  by  their  own  writers,  is  related  by  M.Genin  (p.  22, 
23.)  from  the  manuscript  negotiations  of  the  nuntio  Spada.  (Biblioth.  du  Roi,  No. 
9938.)  When  the  five  propositions  of  Sanctarclla,  respecting  the  temporal  supre- 
macy of  the  pope  and  his  right  to  depose  kings  and  to  dispose  of  their  dominions, 
provoked  the  resistance  of  the  French  king  and  parliament,  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  Vitelleschi,  forwarded  to  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  for  circulation  among  the 
uninitiated,  two  copies  of  Sanctarella's  book,  (which  was  very  scarce  in  France,)  in 
which  the  obnoxious  chapters  were  suppressed,  with  a  view  to  mislead  public  opinion 
as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  question. 
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by  permission  of  the  general  \  so  that  the  society  is  to  be  held, 
most  justly,  responsible  for  all  the  statements  of  its  members ; 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  whatever  may  be  at  any  time 
the  employment  of  any  individual  Jesuit,  is  so  by  the  express 
sanction,  if  not  by  command,  of  his  superior ;  so  that  no  individual 
Jesuit  can  write,  much  less  publish,  digests  of  moral  theology 
without  the  commission  and  the  sanction  of  the  order.  The  occa- 
donal  disclaimers  put  forth  by  the  Jesuits  in  their  controversial 
and  apologetic  writings  are  therefore  perfectly  valueless,  as  the 
conduct  of  the  society  on  more  than  one  occasion  clearly  proves. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  their  doctrine  on  regicide  had  caused 
a  general  outcry  against  the  order,  when  Henrv  III.  had  been 
murdered,  and  the  hfe  of  Henry  IV.  attempted  by  Jean  Chastel, 
when  the  gunpowder  plot  had  been  discovered  iu  England,  when 
two  members  of  the  order  had  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of 
ihe  law,  one  in  Paris,  the  other  in  London,  as  accessones  before 
the  fact,  not  without  abundant  proof  of  treason  in  both  cases, 
(jeneral  Aquaviva  thought  it  expedient  on  the  6th  of  July  1610, 
to  publish  a  stringent  decree,  for  the  suppression  of  the  regicide 
doctrines'.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  care  was  taken  to 
place  the  names  of  both  Jean  Guignard '  and  Henir  Gamett  in 
their  martyrology,  and  to  have  the  latter  even  canonized ;  and  to 
this  day  the  manuals  of  theologia  nioralis^  composed  by  Jesuits  and 
their  copyists,  propound,  under  the  title  tyrannicidium,  the  infamous 
doctrine  which  places  the  life  of  every  sovereign  who  is  considered 
as  an  enemy  of  the  order  and  of  the  Roman  Church,  at  the  disposal 
of  any  fanatic  who  may  be  bold  enough  to  stake  his  life  aa  ma- 
jarem  Dei  gloriam.  But  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  counte- 
nance given  by  the  society  as  a  body  to  the  infamous  moral 
teaching  of  its  casuists,  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  only  two  instances 
in  which  the  machinery  which  the  society  possesses  for  controlling 
the  general  in  the  exercise  of  his  despotic  power,  was  brought 
into  operation,  the  opposition  of  the  society  against  its  chief  was 

'  *'  Let  us  be  of  the  same  mind,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  all  speak  the  same  thing, 
as  saith  the  apostle.  Let  no  difference  of  doctrine  be  permitted,  neither  by  word  of 
mouth  in  public  sermons  or  lectures,  nor  in  written  books,  which  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  be  made  public  without  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  general ;  who  shall 
cauae  them  to  be  examined  by  at  least  three  persons  of  sound  doctrine  and  clear 
judgment  concerning  the  matter." — Camt.  P.  iii.  c.  1.  §  18. — P.  iv.  c.  C.  §  16.  Dfcl, 
0. — ^This  rule  was  subsequently  enforced  by  severe  punishments,  by  removal  from 
office,  degradation,  and  even  corporal  chastisement,  and  that  not  only  in  the  persons 
of  the  authors,  but  of  their  superiors,  for  not  preventing  them. — Congr.  xi.  Deer.  32. 

«  Cr^tineau-Joly.    T.  ii.  p.  420. 

'  This  fact  was  denied  by  the  Jesuit  Richeome  in  his  reply  to  the  Jnti-Cotonj  who 
aaserted  it  (pp.  18, 19).  It  appears  that  two  editions  of  the  Jesuit  Martyrologium  were 
printed  at  the  time,  and  in  one  of  them,  which  was  intended  for  France,  the  name  of 
Father  Guignard  was  omitted  from  tlie  list  of  martyrs,  while  in  the  other  it  was 
inacrted.— ^ayfe,  DicL  Hist,  et  CriL  v,  Guignard, 
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provoked  by  attempts  to  restrain  the  laxity  of  the  moral  theology 
of  the  order.  The  first  of  these  cases  was  that  of  Groswin  Nickel, 
who,  alarmed  probably  by  the  effect  which  the  Lettres  provhiciales 
produced,  set  himself  to  reform  the  order,  but  was  removed  from 
power,  and  Oliva  substituted  in  his  place  *.  The  second  was  that 
of  Gonzalez,  who,  while  yet  in  a  private  station,  wrote  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  lax  casuistry  of  the  order ;  but  his  work  was  con- 
demned by  five  examiners,  and  suppressed  by  order  of  General 
Oliva.  Having,  after  the  death  of  Oliva's  successor,  been  himself 
raised  to  the  generalship,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Inno- 
cent XI.  who  shared  his  sentiments,  ne  succeeded  with  much 
difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  Xlllth  Congregation  an  ambi- 
guous decree  %  allowing  the  advocacy  of  stricter  opinions,  and  he 
afterwards  managed  to  get  his  book  printed.  JBut  he  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  sharing  the  fate  of  his  predecessor  Nickel ;  the 
assistants  threatened  to  proceed  against  him,  with  a  view  to  his 
removal,  which  would  certainly  have  been  efiected  but  for  the 
powerful  support  which  Gonzalez  received  both  from  the  pope 
and  the  Emperor. 

As  regards  the  third  allegation,  that  the  casuistry  so  much 
reprobated  was  not  invented  by  the  Jesuits,  however  serviceable  it 
might  be  to  them  in  controversy  with  Bomish  writers,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  not  only  it  does  not  weaken  our  argument,  but  that 
it  greatly  strengtnens  it ;  for  what  we  maintain,  and  have  been 
endeavouring  to  demonstrate,  is  precisely  this,  that  Jesuitism  is 
nothing  else  than  popery  in  a  more  concentrated  and  more  effec- 
tive form, 

^  Goswin  Nickel  was  superseded  by  the  Xlth  Congrregation,  which  appointed 
Oliva  perpetual  vicar-general  during  his  lifetimei  with  succession  after  his  deatlu 
The  cause  of  this  proceeding,  as  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  records,  was  the 
increasing  age  and  infirmity  of  the  general,  which  he  himself  stated  at  the  opening 
of  the  congregation,  and  then  withdrew  altogether  from  its  deliberations.  The 
actual  fact  is,  that  he  entertained  plans  of  reform  unpalatable  to  the  majority,  who 
virtually  deposed  him  from  his  office,  though  he  continued  in  it  nominally  until  his 
death,  three  years  later.  The  concealment  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  in  the  pub- 
lished decrees  of  the  congregation,  (which  are,  like  the  decrees  of  all  the  congrega- 
tions laid  before  the  world,  a  part  only  of  the  decrees  actually  passed,)  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Constitutions,  in  which  it  is  expressly  provided  that  all  proceed- 
ings against  the  general  are  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  if  it  be  thought 
necessary  to  remove  him,  endeavours  are  to  be  used  to  obtain  his  resignation,  and 
by  this  compromise  to  conceal  the  matter. 

'  This  decree  is  as  follows:  **  It  having  been  reported  to  the  congregation,  that 
some  persons  believed  the  society  as  a  body  to  have  given  its  countenance  to  the 
opinions  of  the  doctors,  who  hold  that  the  less  probable  opinion  favourable  to 
liberty,  may  in  practice  be  followed  in  preference  to  the  more  probable  opinion 
which  supports  the  commandment,  the  congregation  thought  fit  to  declare,  that  the 
society  neither  has  prohibited,  nor  does  prohibit,  any  one  from  maintaining  the 
contrary  opinion,  if  it  appear  to  him  preferable."— Cong.  xiii.  Deer,  xviii.  (in  MS. 
46,  46,  47,  48.) 
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We  have  completed  the  task  we  had  proposed  to  ourselves ; 
we  have  examined  the  Jesuit  order  by  the  aid  of  its  own  docu- 
ments, of  the  facts  authenticated  by  itself.  We  have  sought  for 
its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  the  times  in  which  it  rose ;  we 
have  seen  the  complexion  it  wore  in  the  mind  of  its  founder ;  we 
have  traced  the  process  by  which  a  number  of  living  souls  are 
emptied  of  their  life,  and  strung  together  into  one  huge  skeleton 
of  dead  members ;  we  have  ascertained  by  what  subtle  devices  it 
lays  hold  of  the  living  masses  of  humanity  around  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  clothing  itself  with  their  flesh,  and  making  them  move 
according  to  its  will ;  we  have  laid  bare  the  fearful  iniquity  of  its 
moral  code,  to  the  utter  abrogation  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine, 
whenever  they  may  militate  against  the  interests  of  tiie  order. 
We  have  found  Jesuitism  to  be  a  gigantic  power,  but  a  power 
whose  strength  is  death,  whose  breath  is  corruption ;  a  power 
ndsed  up  with  Satanic  skill,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Ghrist^s 
life  in  individuals  and  in  nations,  and  enthroning  the  lie  of  Bome 
in  the  hearts  in  which  the  Spirit  of  truth  should  reign. 

To  follow  the  movements  of  this  body  through  the  three  cen- 
turies of  its  past  existence,  what  an  interesting  task  !  But  that 
we  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  forego.  We  have  room  only 
to  notice  one  leading  fact,  which  runs  through  the  history  of  the 
order  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  that  is,  that  none  of  their 
counsels  ever  prospered,  none  of  their  works  ever  endured,  for 
any  length  of  time.  Their  power  rose  now  here,  now  there,  and 
at  one  time  over  the  whole  earth,  to  a  fearful  height ;  but  sud- 
denly, as  if  smitten  by  an  invisible  hand,  it  fell.  It  has  risen 
again,  with  giant  strength,  and,  we  doubt  not,  it  will  again  prepare 
the  way  for  its  own  downfal. 

What,  then,  have  we  to  fear  ?  Nothing,  as  far  as  regards  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Jesuit  system,  or  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  papal  power,  whose  tool  it  is.  I3ut  every  thing  as  regards  the 
treasures  of  family  and  national  life,  the  treasures  of  Apostolic 
Christianity,  with  which  the  goodness  of  God  has  hitherto  blessed 
us.  If  the  Jesuits  be  permitted  to  strike  their  fangs  into  the 
Ufe  of  our  Church  and  nation,  we  are  undone.  "A  fire  devoureth 
before  them  ;  and  behind  them  a  flame  burnetii.'" 

The  enemy  is  closing  in  upon  us ;  he  has  already  gained  a 
firm  footing  in  many  a  place  where  our  defences  once  stood.  The 
Jesuit  is  going  to  and  fro  in  the  land,  walking  up  and  down  in  it. 
In  masked  ubiquity  he  surveys  the  field  and  watches  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  has  found  him  a  place  in  the  senate-house  and  at 
the  council-board;  he  agitates  Ireland,  and  keeps  England  in 
uneasy  suspense ;  he  stirs  up  the  hatred  of  France  against  us, 
and  sows  in  our  colonies  the  seeds  of  discord  and  disloyalty. 
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Ho  has  even  ventured  to  go  a  step  further ;  he  has  begun  to 
teach  in  our  schools,  and  to  influence  our  pulpits ;  the  quiet  of 
our  universities,  the  peace  of  our  Church  is  disturbed. 

There  is  but  one  chance  of  escape  for  us.  The  nation  must  bo 
aroused  from  the  slumber  of  a  treacherous  prosperity,  from  the 
dreamy  visions  of  a  false  liberality.  We  must  fall  back  upon 
the  ancient  creed  of  our  land ;  we  must  again  believe,  in  good 
earnest,  as  once  we  did  believe  it,  when  the  blood  of  martyrs  at- 
tested the  nation''s  faith,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  one 
Lord,  and  one  Spirit,  and  one  holv  truth ;  that  that  truth  is  a 
principle  of  life  to  be  held  sacred  m  the  nation^^s  conscience,  and 
to  be  worked  out  boldly  in  the  nation's  life.  We  must  not  with 
hands  uplifted  only,  but  with  hearts  devoted,  appeal  to  Him  who 
alone  is  mighty  to  save,  and  say :  *'  Awake,  awake,  put  on 
strength,  O  arm  of  the  Lord  ;  awake,  as  in  the  ancient  days,  in 
the  generations  of  old  !^ 
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A  AT.  III. — 1.  AegyvtevkS  Sielle  in  der  WeUgeschichie ;  Geschichi' 
liehe  Untersnchung  in  funf  Buchem^  van  Christian  Carl 
JosiAS  BuNSEN.  (The  position  of  Egypt  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  world;  an  hiBtorical  enquiry  in  live  books,  by  C.  C.  J. 
BuNSEN,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Law;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Science  of  Berlin,  and  of 
the  Boyal  Society  of  Literature  of  London ;  general  Secretary 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Bome.)  Two  first  books, 
and  two  first  sections  of  the  third,  with  a  supplementary 
volume  of  Becords.     8vo.     Hamburg,  1845. 

2.  Operations  carried  on  at  the  Pyramids  of  Giseh  in  1837,  by 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse  ;  three  volumes.  8vo.  With  largo 
Atlas  in  folio.     London,  1840—1842. 

The  object  and  the  age  of  those  stupendous  masses  of  masonry, 
which  he  between  the  Libyan  desert  and  the  Nile,  a  little  before 
the  waters  of  the  latter  are  parted  at  the  summit  of  the  Delta, 
have  been  alike  subjects  of  controversy.  With  respect  to  their 
use,  as  many  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  with 
respect  to  that  of  the  round  towers  in  our  sister  island.  Not 
content  with  the  simple  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  they  were 
the  sepulchres  of  ancient  kings,  various  writers  have  imagined 
that  their  recesses  were  designed  for  the  celebration  of  mysteries, 
like  those  of  Eleusis  or  of  Samothrace ;  or,  more  absurdly  still, 
that  they  were  intended  for  astronomical  observations,  or  for 
granaries ;  their  immensity  being  accounted  for  by  the  wish  to 
give  employment  to  an  idle  people,  or  to  squander  superfluous 
treasures.  Again,  as  to  the  period  of  their  erection,  Herodotus 
was  informed,  if  he  did  not  misunderstand  his  Egyptian  autho- 
rities, that  it  was  subsequent  to  that  of  the  conquests  of  Sesostris 
and  of  the  building  of  the  principal  temples.  Calculating  from 
his  statements,  the  reign  of  Cheops,  the  reputed  builder  of  the 
largest  pyramid,  commenced  about  900  b.c.  Diodorus  Siculus 
takes  a  similar  view  of  the  matter;  and  so  in  our  own  times 
does  Mr.  Sharpe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fragments  of  Manetho, 
preserved  by  Africanus  and  Eusebius,  represent  the  pyramids  as 
the  work  of  very  ancient  kings,  who  reigned  long  before  those  by 
whom  the  greater  part  of  the  other  monuments  in  existence  were 
constructed.    Most  of  the  recent  writers  on  Egyptian  afi^s 
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have  adopted  this  opinion ;  and,  without  pretending  to  assign  the 
exact  dates  of  the  reigns  of  their  builaers,  have  placed  them 
2000  years,  at  the  least,  before  the  Christian  era. 

We  have  now  before  us  two  works,  which  go  a  great  way 
towards  settling  all  disputed  points  connected  with  these  wonder- 
ful monuments.  No  well-informed  person  will  now  venture  to 
deny  that  the  pyramids  were  designed  to  contain  the  remains  of 
the  kings  who  built  them,  or  of  members  of  their  families ;  or 
that  these  kings  were  among  the  earliest  of  those  who  have  left 
any  monuments.  The  author  of  one  of  these  works  pretends  to 
have  ascertained  the  exact  dates  when  their  several  builders 
reigned ;  and  they  are  such  as,  he  lias  no  hesitation  in  avowing, 
are  irreconcilable  with  the  chronological  statements  of  Moses. 
On  this  point,  we  will  before  we  conclude  state  our  reasons  for 
dissenting  from  him;  but  we  will  first  lay  before  our  readers 
some  of  the  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  pyramids,  which  have 
been  recently  brought  to  light ;  and  before  we  do  this  we  must 
say  something  respecting  the  sources  from  which  we  derive  our 
information. 

The  latter  of  the  two  works  which  we  are  reviewing,  contains 
the  record  and  the  result  of  a  series  of  operations  at  the 
pyramids,  scientifically  planned  with  a  view  to  ascertain  in  the 
most  accurate  manner  the  dimensions  and  the  internal  structure 
of  each  of  them,  and  executed  with  a  liberality  as  to  expenditure, 
which  is,  we  believe,  without  a  parallel  in  modern  times.  We 
understand  that  these  operations  cost  Col.  Howard  Vyse  no  less 
a  sum  than   10,000^.;   a  princely  contribution,  indeed,  for  a 

Erivate  individual  to  make  to  a  public  object!  Not  content, 
owever,  with  merely  giving  this  large  sum  of  money,  although 
he  had  secured  the  services  of  an  eminent  engineer,  Mr.  Perring, 
to  conduct  his  operations,  he  remained  on  the  spot,  himself,  an 
entire  year,  exposed  to  the  manifold  inconveniences  and  annoy- 
ances of  Egyptian  life. 

The  other  work  which  we  have  before  us,  if  it  does  not  record 
the  labours  of  its  author,  in  personally  exploring  the  monuments 
of  Egyptian  antiquity,  shows  that  he  has  been  a  most  attentive 
observer  of  what  others  have  done  in  this  way.  To  the  results 
of  their  researches  he  has  applied  that  architectural  skill,  which 
had  previously  enabled  him  to  throw  so  much  i>ew  light  on 
certain  antiquities  of  Bome ;  and  he  has  thus  made  discoveries 
at  home,  which  escaped  those  who  had  laboured  in  Egypt.  This, 
however,  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  Chevalier  Bunsen  flatters 
himself  that  he  has  accomplished  in  the  work  before  us.  From 
the  short  sketch  of  it  wmch  we  are  about  to  give,  it  will  be 
evident  that  one  of  higher  pretensions  has  seldom  been  under- 
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taken.  Most  of  our  readers  will  probably  agree  with  us  in 
thinking,  that  much  of  what  the  author  proposes  to  execute  in 
his  fifth  book  is  beyond  the  power  of  uninspired  man.  It  is  not 
here  alone,  however,  that  we  think  he  will  be  found  to  have  failed 
in  his  undertaking.  We  regard  his  Eg}'ptian  chronolosy  as 
having  no  foundation  in  reality.  While  we  look  up  to  him  as 
fumi^ing  interesting  information  respecting  individual  kings  and 
their  monuments,  we  are  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  order 
in  which  he  arranges  these  kings ;  and  still  less  can  we  beUeve  in 
the  authenticity  of  the  dates,  which  he  assigns  with  so  much 
confidence  to  the  commencements  of  their  several  reigns.  Our 
reasons  for  incredulity  on  these  points  will  be  given  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  article.  We  will  not  now  detain  our  readers  any 
longer  from  an  account  of  this  most  interesting  and  important 
work. 

It  consists,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  it  will  consist,  should  it 
ever  be  completed,  of  five  books,  bearing  the  names  of  five 
literary  heroes.  The  first  book,  which  is  introductory,  bears  the 
name  of  Niebuiir,  whom  our  author  venerates  as  the  best  model 
in  the  department  of  historical  criticism.  By  naming  it  after 
him,  he  tells  us  that  he  would  be  understood  as  expressing  his 
conviction,  that  ^^  the  true  seal  and  sure  attestation  of  genuine 
criticism  lies  not  in  the  annihilation,  but  in  the  recognition  and 
restoration  of  history.*" 

This  book  consists  of  six  sections.  The  first  three  of  them 
are  introductory  to  the  three  following  books,  which  treat  of  the 
period  that  commenced  with  Mcnes,  who,  according  to  our  author, 
first  reigned  over  the  entire  of  Egypt,  in  3643  u.c.  From  that 
time  downwards,  he  affirms  that  the  Eg^-ptians  had  a  chronology, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  respects  the  leading  events  of  their  history, 
which  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  that  of  the  Romans,  until 
long  after  the  building  of  the  city,  or  than  that  of  the  Greeks, 
until  long  after  the  origin  of  the  Olympiads !  These  sections 
treat  respectively  of  the  historical  tradition  and  investigation  of 
the  Egyptians ;  of  the  investigation  of  the  Greeks  concerning 
Egyptian  chronology ;  and  of  the  tradition  and  investigation  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  investigation  of  the  Christians  of  different 
countries,  concerning  Egyptian  times.  It  may  be  right  to  ap- 
prise our  readers  that,  in  the  language  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  the 
tradition  of  the  Jews  includes  those  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  were  written  in  the  times  of  which  they  treat. 
Their  investigation  comprehends  all  which  relates  to  times  anterior 
to  the  writer.  Under  this  head  he  places  the  book  of  Genesis, 
the  discourse  of  St.  Paul  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  the  Archae- 
ology of  Josephus ;  and  he  rejects,  almost  contemptuously,  the 
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supposition  that  either  tradition  or  investigation  was  ever  guided 
by  Divine  Inspiration.  The  remaining  sections  of  the  first  book 
treat  of  the  language,  the  mode  of  writing,  and  the  mythology  of 
the  Egyptians  ;  or,  to  translate  our  author'^s  titles  more  literally, 
of  the  fashioning  of  their  speech,  their  writing,  and  their  gods. 
They  are  introductory  to  the  yet  unpublished,  and  we  believe  un- 
written, fifth  book,  in  which  these  guides  are  to  be  followed  in 
tracing  back  the  human  race  from  Menes  to  its  origin. 

The  second  book,  Eratosthenes,  contains  a  restoration  of  the 
chronology  of  the  Old  Egyptian  kingdom,  that  which  preceded 
the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds ;  which  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
catalogue  of  Theban  kings,  attributed  to  the  author  whose  name 
it  bears.  It  is  in  this  book  that  our  author  describes  the  different 
pyramids,  arranging  them  in  the  order  in  which  he  supposes  their 
builders  to  have  reigned. 

The  third  book,  Manetho,  of  which  only  a  part  is  yet  pub- 
lished, treats  of  the  middle  and  the  new  kingdoms ;  those  con- 
current with,  and  subsequent  to,  the  domination  of  the  Hykshos 
or  Shepherds ;  and  here,  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  the  name 
given  to  the  book  is  that  of  the  author  on  whose  statements  the 
chief  dependence  is  placed.  The  part  of  this  book  which  is 
already  published  contains  a  restoration  of  the  chronology  of  the 
entire  period ;  but  no  monuments  belonging  to  any  part  of  it  are 
yet  described ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  test  within  our 
reach,  by  which  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  alleged 
restoration  can  be  ascertained.  This  wiU  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  noticing  very  briefly  this  portion  of  our  author'^s  work. 

The  fourth  book  is  to  be  called  Champollion  ;  and  will  con- 
tain a  connected  view  of  the  chronological  results  obtained  in  the 
two  preceding  ones,  together  with  verifications  of  them  derived 
both  from  the  heavens  and  from  the  earth ; — from  the  determina- 
tion of  ''infallible  astronomical  epochs,''^  and  from  historical 
synchronisms.  The  discoveries  of  Champollion  in  the  former 
department  are  spoken  of  as  most  brilliant  and  important,  though 
scarcely  known  out  of  France.  We  presume  he  alludes  to  his 
alleged  discoveries  respecting  the  epoch  when  the  year  of  365 
days  must  have  been  introduced.  If  so,  we  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  them  to  be  altogether  visionary.  His  argu- 
ments are  no  other  than  what  were  put  forward  in  the  first 
instance,  from  recollection  of  his  lost  papers,  by  M.  Biot ;  and 
they  have  been  refuted  in  a  paper  "  On  the  years  and  cycles  used 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,"  contained  in  the  18th  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  first  four  books  are  only  preparatory  to  the  fifth,  which  is 
looked  forward  to  as  their  end  and  their  reward.  .  In  it  he  pro- 
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poses  to  consider  questions  of  a  higher  order.  He  will  first 
endeavour  to  trace  tne  early  history  of  Egypt,  in  connexion  with 
that  of  the  human  race,  through  those  old  times  before  chronology 
existed,  the  solo  records  of  which  are  language  and  mythology ; 
— ^those  two  poles,  as  he  fancifully  styles  them,  by  the  alternate 
electrical  action  of  which  the  knowledge  of  a  people  is  formed. 
He  wiD  then  descend  through  the  long  succession  of  centuries, 
the  existence  of  which  he  supposes  that  he  has  ascertained ; 
exhibiting  the  history  of  the  world  in  connexion  with,  and  as  a 
developement  of,  tKat  of  Egypt.  The  hero  after  whom  this 
wonderful  book  is  to  be  cmlcd  is  Schellikg  ;  who,  in  our 
author^s  judgment,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  true  philosophy  of 
histoiy. 

From  this  brief  analysis  of  Chevalier  Bunscn'^s  work,  which  wc 
have  felt  it  due  to  him  to  give,  wo  pass  to  the  subject  which  ho 
i^pears  to  us  to  have  treated  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner ;  wc 
mean  the  pyramids. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  three  pyramids  of  Gizch,  which,  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times  alike  have  been  classed  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  Most  persons  are,  we  presume,  aware 
that,  though  the  most  remarkable,  these  are  by  no  means  the 
only  pyramids  in  Egypt;  but  few  know  the  precise  number 
remaining,  or  are  acquainted  with  their  arrangement  in  groups. 
Mr.  Perring  reckons  thirty-seven,  exclusive  of  those  at  Biahmoo, 
of  which  only  a  few  stones  remain  together,  and  which  are 
believed  to  have  supported  statues ;  and  of  that  called  El  Koofa  *, 
one  of  those  built  in  steps,  which  lies  far  to  the  south  of  the 
others.  Of  these  thirty-seven  the  most  northern  is  situated  in 
N.  lat.  30°2'20''.  This  is  the  ruined  pyramid  of  Aboo  Eorish,  of 
which  only  the  base  is  remaining.  The  most  southern  is  at 
Illahoon  in  N.  lat.  29°16'56''.  A  bird^s  flight  from  one  of  these 
extremes  to  the  other  would  be  between  54  and  55  English  miles. 
The  most  northern  group  is  that  of  Gizeli;  so  called  from  a 
village  opposite  Cairo,  where  travellers  who  visit  these  pyramids 
usumly  land.  The  name  signifies  "  the  passage.""  The  Egj'ptians 
commonly  pronounce  the  initial  letter  hard ;  but  Arab  scholars 
consider  it  incorrect  to  do  so.  This  group  is  four  or  five  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  ruined  pjTamid  already  mentioned,  and  something 
more  than  five  miles  from  the  village ;  it  contains  six  small 
pyramids  in  addition  to  the  Three.  Tho  next  group  to  the 
south  of  this,  distant  from  it  near  six  miles,  is  that  of  Abouseor, 
which  includes  four  pyramids.     Two  others  stand  between  tho 

'  We  adopt  Mr.  Perring*s  orthography,  though  it  makes  no  pretension  to  correct- 
ness. The  proper  mode  of  spelling  the  Arabic  names  of  Egyptian  villages  is  often 
Tery  doubtftil,  and  seldom  of  any  importance. 
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two  groups,  and  are  called  after  the  neighbouring  villages  of 
Zowyet  el  Arrian  and  Reegah.  The  Sakkara  group  commences 
about  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  preceding,  and  contains 
eleven  pyramids,  scattered  through  a  space  of  about  two  miles 
long.  Further  south  are  the  pyramids  of  Dashoor,  five  in 
number.  From  the  most  southern  pyramid  of  this  group  to  the 
great  pyramid  at  Gizeh  is  about  twelve  English  miles,  in  which 
are  reckoned  thirty-one  pyramids,  of  different  sizes,  and  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  preservation.  They  lie  to  the  west  of  the  site 
of  Memphis.  At  Lisht,  twelve  miles  south  of  the  Dashoor 
group,  there  are  two  pyramids;  and  another  near  Meydoom, 
about  the  same  distance  south  of  these.  Between  this  and  the 
pyramids  of  Lisht,  near  a  village  called  from  them  El  Ahram,  or 
the  Pyramids,  there  were  formerly  the  remains  of  two  pyramids, 
which  Mr.  Perring  has  omitted.  He  has  also  omitted  two  in  the 
Sakkara  group,  besides  the  Mustamet  el  Faroon,  or  "  Pharaoh'*s 
throne,"  which  he  docs  not  consider  to  be  a  true  pyramid.  And, 
indeed,  we  have  observed  in  the  accounts  of  the  older  travellers 
mention  of  several  others,  chiefly  small  ones,  all  trace  of  which 
seems  now  to  have  passed  away.  Most  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments are,  we  grieve  to  say,  rapidly  disappearing ;  the  stones  of 
which  they  are  built  being  used  in  modern  buildings,  or  burned 
for  lime.  The  most  southern  pyramid,  that  of  lUahoon,  stands  in 
the  opening  of  the  Lybian  hills  which  communicates  with  the 
Fayyoom ;  and  about  seven  miles  from  this,  up  the  valley  to  the 
north  west,  is  the  pyramid  of  Howara  or  of  the  Labyrinth. 
Chevalier  Bunsen  pronounces  nine  of  these  pyramids  to  have  been 
intended  for  kings^  wives  or  children ;  namely,  five  in  the  Gizeh 
group,  two  in  that  of  Sakkara,  and  one  in  each  of  those  of 
Dashoor  and  Abouseer.  On  the  other  hand,  one  at  least — pro- 
bably two — of  the  Gizeh  pyramids  contained  the  bodies  of  two 
sovereigns.  The  great  pyramid  also  of  Sakkara,  which  has  several 
ai)artments  in  its  interior,  may  have  been  the  tomb  of  many 
kings ;  though  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  intended  only  for 
the  builder  and  his  wives.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  at  least 
thirty  Eg}'ptian  kings  were  buried  in  pyramids ; — how  many  more 
there  may  have  been  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  there  were  many ;  as  the  destroyed  pyramids  were  for  the 
most  part  too  small  to  have  been  intended  for  kings. 

The  classification  of  the  pyramids  in  groups  is  of  some  import- 
ance ;  as  Chevalier  Bunsen  justly  supposes  that  the  kings  of  one 
family  would  have  their  sepulchres  contiguous.    If,  therefore,  one 

Evramid  in  a  group  can  be  assigned  on  satisfactory  grounds  to  a 
mg  whose  place  in  the  series  is  known,  a  very  probable  con- 
jecture may  be  formed  respecting  the  builders  of  other  pyramids 
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in  the  same  group,  especially  if  they  be  similar  to  it  in  material 
and  construction.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  three 
large  pyramids  of  Abouseer ;  and  from  observations  made  on  the 
direction  of  an  ancient  causeway,  it  appears  that  the  third  or 
southernmost  of  these  pyramids  was  erected  before  the  second. 
The  first  and  second  ot  these  pyramids  exhibited  the  names  of 
their  builders  on  stones  in  their  interior ;  and  when  these  kings 
shall  have  their  places  in  the  royal  succession  ascertained,  it  aviII 
be  easy  to  determine,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability  at  least, 
by  whom  the  third  of  these  pyramids  was  built,  and  by  whom  the 
foundations  of  a  pyramid  in  its  neighbourhood  were  laid ;  who 
was  doubtless  one  of  the  same  family,  with  a  very  short  reign. 
As  yet^  however,  we  cannot  think  that  the  places  of  the  builders 
of  these  pyramids  are  known.  Chevalier  Bunsen  in  the  body  of 
his  work  supposes  the  first  or  northern  one  to  belong  to  Biyres, 
the  ninth  king  of  the  third  dynasty ;  but  in  his  prefatory  post- 
script he  refers  it  to  Sinus,  the  sixth  king  of  the  same  dynasty. 
The  middle  pyramid  he  gives  to  Basosis  the  eighth  king  of  this 
dynasty.  Or  course,  he  assigns  the  southern  one  to  Ghnubos,  the 
seventh  king. 

,  As  we  expect  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  Chevalier'*s  system  of 
arranging  tnese  ancient  kings  is  fundamentally  and  altogether 
erroneous,  we  need  not  bring  forward  any  special  reasons  for 
objecting  to  this  particular  part  of  it.  We  believe,  however,  that 
it  would  not  be  difiicult  to  prove  that  the  Abouseer  pyramids 
were  built  subsequently  to  the  Gizeh  group ;  which  is  the  reverse 
of  what  our  author  supposes.  If  the  true  order  of  these  ancient 
kings  shall  ever  be  completely  ascertained,  it  will  probably  be 
by  help  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  individuals  who  held 
offices  under  them.  Some  tombs  contain  the  names  of  several 
kings ;  and  the  order  of  their  succession  may  be  indicated  by  the 
inscription  in  which  they  occur.  Unfortunately,  those  who  have 
examined  these  tombs  have  hitherto  been  for  the  most  part 
satisfied  with  copying  the  royal  shields  without  the  accompanying 
hieroglyphics.  Mere  names  of  kings  are  of  no  value ;  nor  can 
much  dependence  be  placed  on  a  series  of  royal  names,  if  each  be 
followed  by  the  characters  signifying  prophet.  The  tenant  of  the 
tomb  would  in  such  cases  be  styled  the  prophet  of  the  kings 
named ;  but  this  appears  not  to  indicate  a  sacerdotal  office, 
which  he  held  under  those  kings  when  living,  but  one  which  he 
held  in  reference  to  them  when  dead  and  venerated  as  gods.  A 
number  of  such  kings  might,  therefore,  be  arranged,  not  in  the 
order  in  which  they  had  reigned,  but  in  that  of  the  appointments 
of  the  individual  to  their  several  prophetships.  If,  however,  the 
name  of  the  king  under  whom  an  individual  lived  be  directly 
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stated,  or  if  it  can  be  mferred  from  his  having  given  his  children 
names,  of  which  his  master^s  name  formed  a  part ;  and  if  he  be 
also  stated  to  have  been  prophet  of  one  or  more  kings,  we  can 
safely  conclude  that  the  latter  must  have  preceded  the  former. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Prussian  expedition  under  Dr.  Lepsius 
has  collected  a  large  number  of  inscriptions  from  tombs,  contain- 
ing royal  names,  which  have  been  accurately  copied.  They  will 
probably,  when  published,  furnish  data  by  which  the  royal  succes- 
sion may  be  determined  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  meantime  it 
is  useless  to  indulge  in  conjectures. 

Of  the  pyramids  which  we  have  enumerated,  some  are  of  stone, 
and  some  of  brick.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  one  or  other  of 
these  kinds  was  in  use  before  the  other,  and  was  superseded  by 
it.  If  so,  one  would  think  that  the  positive  statement  of  Hero- 
dotus, grounded  on  an  inscription  wnich  existed  in  his  time  on  a 
brick  pyramid,  would  suffice  to  establish  the  claim  of  the  stone 
pyramids  to  priority  of  erection.  "  Do  not  despise  me,^'  the 
brick  pyramid  is  supposed  to  say,  '4n  comparison  with  those 
pyramids  of  stone,  for  I  am  as  much  superior  to  them  as  Jupiter 
IS  superior  to  the  other  gods.  Poles  were  pluuged  into  the  lake ; 
of  the  mud  which  adhered  to  them  bricks  were  formed ;  and  thus 
was  I  made.'*'*  To  us  it  appears  evident  that  the  superiority" 
here  claimed  for  this  pyramid  over  the  stone  ones  consisted  only 
in  its  material.  It  was  not  ahsolutely  larger,  or  better  built  than 
they,  but  it  was  superior  to  them  as  a  work  of  art^  as  its  builder 
thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  on  account  of  its  being  made  of  a 
material  more  difficult  to  obtain.  We  should  infer  from  this  that 
the  pyramid  here  spoken  of  was  the  first  that  was  made  of  brick, 
and  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  stone  pyramids  had  been  pre- 
viously built.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  construction  put  upon 
the  passage  by  Mr.  Perring  and  Chevalier  Bunsen.  Mr.  Perring, 
supposing  the  northern  brick  pyramid  of  Dashoor  to  be  the  pyra- 
mid in  question,  understood  the  inscription  as  implying  that  this 
was  a  finer  object  than  the  stone  pyramids  of  jDashoor  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  which  in  point  of  fact  it  is.  To  the 
other  pyramids  he  did  not  conceive  that  any  allusion  was  made. 
We  tnink  Mr.  Perring  decidedly  wrong,  first  in  his  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  inscription  on  the  pyramid  of  Asychis ;  and  secondly, 
in  identifying  the  pyramid  of  Dashoor  with  it;  but  we  must 
admit  that  he  has  advanced  a  consistent  hypothesis.  Not  so 
with  the  Chevalier.  Agreeing  with  Mr.  Perring  in  other  points, 
he  represents  the  stone  pyramids  of  Dashoor  to  be  the  tombs  of 
kings  subsequent  to  Asychis,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Sasychis.  To  • 
what  stone  pyramids  then  can  he  suppose  that  the  author  of  the 
inscription  alluded  I    The  notion  of  this  being  one  of  the  earliest 
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of  the  pyramids  appears  to  us  inconsistent  with  all  the  facts  of 
the  case.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  temple  in  its  front,  such  as 
the  Ethiopian  pyramids  have,  and  as  no  other  Egyptian  pyramids 
has.  Gonseauently,  as  the  supposition  that  Egypt  was  colonized 
from  Ethiopia,  or  originally  derived  its  arts  from  thence,  has 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Lepsius  to  be  without  foundation,  we  are  led 
to  place  the  erection  of  this  pyramid  subsequently  to  the  conquest 
of  Ethiopia,  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Osortasen  I.  With 
this  the  sculptures  found  in  the  interior  of  the  pyramid  agree, 
being  such  as  are  met  with  on  monuments  of  the  twelfth  dynasty ; 
and  with  this  the  fragment  of  a  royal  shield,  found  along  with  them, 
also  agrees.  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  completed  it,  so  as  to  form  a 
name,  which,  he  says,  may  be  read  Sesercheres-Mares,  and  may 
thus  represent  at  the  same  time  the  Sasychis  of  Herodotus  (as 
restored)  and  the  Mares  of  Eratosthenes ;  but  we  think  that  the 
Ghevalier^s  restored  shield  has  very  little  of  the  appearance  of  a 
genuine  Egyptian  shield ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
fragment  in  question  made  a  part  of  the  pncnomen,  either  of 
Amenemhe  11.,  or  of  Osortasen  III. — probably  the  latter,  as  it 
is  the  exact  conclusion  of  both  of  these. 

It  is  probable  that  this  error  in  respect  to  the  brick  pyramids 
would  nave  been  avoided,  if  the  chamber  in  the  pyramid  of  the 
labyrinth  had  been  reached  by  Mr.  Perring.  Unfortunately  that 
gentleman  was  prevented  by  circumstances  from  opening  this 
pyramid ;  he  only  ascertained  that  the  pretended  opening  of  it 
by  M.  Malus  was  a  hoax.  This  person  had  stated  in  conversa- 
tion that  he  had  opened  it,  and  found  in  its  central  chamber  a 
salt  spring.  Soon  after  this,  before  he  drew  up  a  written  account 
of  his  proceedings,  he  fell  sick  and  died.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  this  idle  tale  has  gained  credit,  and  has  been  copied 
into  one  of  our  best  modern  accounts  of  the  pyramids.  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  in  the  body  of  his  work,  supposed  that  this  pyramid  was 
the  tomb  of  Smenteti,  whose  name  has  been  corrupted  to  Pem- 
phos,  partly  by  the  infonnants  and  partly  by  the  copyists  of  YjTh- 
tosthenes;  the  process  of  corruption  is  traced  by  our  author 
through  six  intermediate  forms  !  He  was  the  fourth  king  after 
Menes,  and  this  was  the  oldest  of  the  pyramids  that  have  been 
preserved.  After  this  was  printed,  an  account  came  that  Dr. 
Lepsius  had  penetrated  into  this  pyramid,  and  found  in  its  cham- 
ber, as  the  name  of  its  tenant,  that  of —  Amenemhe  III.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  his  prefatory  postscript,  our  author  Lis  had  to 
remove  this  pyramid  from  the  veryjirsi  in  the  chronological  series 
to  the  very  fast !  Osortasen  III.,  to  whom  we  would  ascribe  the 
northern  brick  pyramid  at  Dashoor,  was  the  father  of  this  king ; 
and  we  entertain  little  or  no  doubt  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
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remaining  brick  pyramids  are  the  tombs  of  the  immediate  pre- 
decessora  of  these  kings.  Independently  of  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus,  and  of  the  surer  evidence  of  the  hieroglyphics  found 
within  the  two  pyramids  mentioned,  when  we  consider  that  all 
the  brick  pyramids  which  remain  appear  to  have  been  coated 
with  hewn  stone,  the  hypothesis  that  these  were  older  than  the 
stone  pyramids  appears  to  us  exceedingly  improbable. 

Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  acknowledging  that  the  pyramid  of  the 
labyrinth  was  the  tomb  of  Amenemhe  III.,  remarks  that  he 
does  so  in  defiance  not  only  of  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  but 
of  that  of  ^'  the  surest  authority  in  historical  matters^  Manetho, 
who  relates  in  plain  terms,  that  *  this  king  built  the  labyrinth  in 
the  Arsinoite  nome  for  his  grave.** "  We  cannot  see  the  incon- 
sistency of  this  statement  with  the  facts.  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  Manetho  considered  the  labyrinth  to  include  its  pyramid ; 
just  as,  when  we  speak  of  a  church,  we  include  its  steeple.  Pliny 
expressly  describes  the  labyrinth  as  comprehending  (complectens} 
a  pyramid.  The  Chevalier^s  description  of  the  labyrinth  is  most 
interesting  and  satisfactory.  We  have  only  room  to  say  that  he 
considers  it  to  have  been  of  a  quadrangular  form,  containing 
twenty-seven  palaces,  fourteen  on  one  side  and  thirteen  on  the 
other  side  of  a  wall,  which  ran  from  end  to  end.  Each  palace 
contained  an  immense  number  of  apartments.  Twenty-seven  was 
the  number  of  the  nomes  of  Egypt ;  and  each  nome  had  a  palace 
appropriated  to  it.  His  description  is  accompanied  by  a  drawing, 
made  by  Mr.  Arundale,  in  accordance  with  his  views.  As  to  the 
object  of  this  stupendous  work,  our  author  shall  speak  for  him- 
self.     Vol.  II.  p.  338. 

"  The  labyrinth  has  evidently  the  character  of  a  national  building, 
common  to  the  whole  of  Egypt.     In  it  the  elite  of  every  district  assem- 
bled together ;  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  military  and  agri- 
cultural castes,  with  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  the  temples.     There 
were  the  great  festivals  celebrated  ;  there  were  the  most  important  suits 
decided,  and  quarrels  made  up*.     To  such  a  building  anhistorico-topo- 
graphical  exhibition  is  very  well  adapted.     The  labyrinth  was  thus  in 
reality  a  civic,  religious,  and  political  sanctuary  ;  a  museum,  in  which 
the  exploits  of  the  kings  and  the  history  of  each  district  were  repre- 
sented, and  without  doubt  explained  by  hieroglyphical  inscriptions. 
Each  district  found  there  presented  to  the  eye  the  history  of  its  princely 
families,  and  the  monuments  that  they  had  erected :  and  consequently 
the  leading  features  of  both  particular  and  general  Egyptian  traditions." 

In  reference  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus  respecting  this 

»  It  is  to  Tyrwhitl*8  happy  emendation  of  the  text  of  Strabo  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  passoge  which  our  author  here  paraphruet. .  In  former  editions  it  was  quite 
unintelligible. 
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labyrinth,  Chevalier  Bunsen  considers  it  probable  that  twelve  of 
the  palaces  may  have  been  repaired  by  the  twelve  chiefs  whom  he 
represents  as  having  built  it.  He  thus,  according  to  his  notion 
of  the  duty  of  an  historical  critic,  expressed  in  a  passage  that  we 
have  already  quoted,  endeavours  to  recognize  t/ie  portion  of  truth 
which  lurks  in  a  statement  that  is  proved  to  be  in  the  main  false. 
It  seems  to  us  far  more  Ukcly  that  the  whole  story  of  the 
dodecarchy  was  a  fable,  improvizcd  by  the  Egyptian  cicerone  of 
Herodotus ;  who  was  ignorant  of  the  real  history  of  the  labyrinth, 
but  who  must  needs  say  something  about  it,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  inquisitive  Greek.  Diodorus  took  the  story  from  Herodotus, 
embellishing  it  by  the  addition  of  the  number  of  years  that  the 
twelve  kings  ruled ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  govern- 
ment, either  in  Manetho  or  on  the  monuments. 

What  appears  among  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  labyrinth  is,  that  modern  travellers  should  have 
80  completely  overlooked  it.  Dr.  Lepsius  said  that  *'  he  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes  when  he  read  the  accounts  of  previous 
travellers.  Where  they  saw  formless  hillocks  and  a  few  walls,  he 
found  at  once  several  hundred  chambers,  some  of  them  with  roofs, 
corridors,  and  remains  of  columns.'*^  ]3clzoni,  who,  uneducated 
as  he  was,  surpassed  most  persons  in  power  of  observation,  is  the 
only  traveller  who  appears  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  these  ruins '.  He  had  no  idea,  however,  that  they 
were  the  remains  of  the  labyrinth,  which  he  vainly  sought  for  on 
the  shores  of  the  Birket  el  Kertin. 

From  the  mention  of  the  labyrinth  it  is  an  easy  transition 
to  that  of  the  lake  of  Moeris,  on  the  shores  of  which  others, 
as  well  as  Belzoni,  have  supposed  that  it  should  be  found. 
The  subject  of  this  lake  is  discussed  at  great  length  by 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  we  must  say  a  few  words  respecting 
it.  Till  within  the  last  few  years  two  propositions  were 
esteemed  incontrovertible;  one,  that  the  lake  now  existing  to 
the  northwest  of  the  Fayyum  was  the  lake  of  Moeris  ;  the  other, 
that  it  was  asserted  by  ancient  writers  that  this  lake,  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  during  the  inundation,  sent  them  back  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  during  the  dry  season,  so  as  to  water  its 
more  elevated  parts.  It  was  shewn  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  and 
subsequently  by  Mr.  Perring,  that  this  was  physically  impossible ; 
the  level  of  the  lake,  the  Birket  el  Kerun,  being  above  a  hundred 
feet  below  tliat  of  the  Nile.  Are  then  the  statements  of  ancient 
writers  in  respect  to  this  lake  to  be  rejected  as  fabulous  ?  Such 
was  the  general  opinion,  when  in  1843  M.  Linant,  inspector- 
general  of  bridges  and  roads,  under  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  pub- 

«  Vol.ii.  p.  14Q. 
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lishcd  a  memoir  on  the  subject.  He  affirmed  that  the  lake  of 
>Ioeris,  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers,  was  not  the  Birket  el 
Kerfin,  but  an  artificial  lake,  formed  on  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  FayyOm  by  enormous  dams,  of  which  he  pointed  out  here 
and  there  existing  remains.  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  now  proposed 
a  different  theory.  He  denies  the  second  of  the  above  proposi- 
tions, in  place  of  the  first ;  maintaining  that  the  ancient  writers 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  lake  of  Moeris  sent  back  its  waters 
to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  but  only  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
FayyOm.  He  brings  forward  several  strong  ODJections  to  M. 
Linanfs  theory ;  among  others,  he  asserts  that  in  tracing  the 
dam  which  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  lake,  Dr. 
Lepsius  had  found  that  it  did  not  include  the  two  pyramids, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  supporting  statues.  The  site  of 
these  pyramids  seems  unquestionable;  as  travellers  in  the  six- 
teenth century  mention  that  a  portion  of  a  granite  colossus  then 
stood  on  one  of  the  pyramidal  pedestals,  of  which  the  remains 
are  now  visible  at  Biahmoo.  M.  Linant  will,  of  course,  reply  to 
these  objections ;  and  we  shall  then  be  better  able  to  judge  of 
their  validity.  The  greatest  difficulty,  however,  in  the  way  of 
admitting  his  theory  appears  to  be  its  physical  impossibility.  It 
would  appear  from  Chevalier  Bunsen'^s  statements — we  have  not 
seen  M.  Linant'^s  own  work — that  the  highest  ground  in  the 
Fayyfim  was  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  while  the  Nile 
is  said  to  be  at  least  1 30  feet  above  the  same.  If  so,  it  must  be 
40  feet,  at  least,  above  the  supposed  lake  of  M.  Linant ;  and 
surely  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  the  waters  of  the 
latter  could  flow  to  the  former.  As  to  the  Chevalier^s  owa 
theorj',  it  appears  to  us  that  it  cannot  stand  a  moment.  To  con- 
vey the  water  from  the  Birket  el  Kerlin,  up  an  open  canal,  to 
water  the  high  grounds  80  or  90  feet  above  it,  is  obviously 
impossible.  If  the  Egyptians  could  have  accomplished  this,  they 
might  surely  have  carried  it  the  remainder  of  the  way  into  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  where  the  gradients  (to  speak  in  railway  phrase) 
would  have  been  comparatively  good.  This  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  ce  iCest  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coAte, 

With  respect  to  the  description  given  by  Herodotus,  Chevalier 
Bunsen  rightly  distinguishes  between  wliat  "the  Father  of 
History^**  sate,  and  wliat  he  heard*  He  supposes,  and  we  think 
justly,  that  he  went  to  the  lab^nth,  and  no/urtlier.  From  the 
high  ledge  of  rock,  on  which  it  is  situated,  he  looked  down  on 
the  Fa}7(im,  the  present  upper  terrace  of  which  was  then  under 
water.  According  to  the  Chevalier^s  theory,  this  visit  must  have 
been  paid  at  the  time  of  the  inundation;  according  to  M. 
Liuant'i5,  it  might  have  been  at  any  time.    Herodotus  saw  the 
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coloesfti  statues  of  Mceris  and  his  queen,  on  pedestals,  in  the 
midst  of  the  water ;  but  all  the  rest  of  his  statement  he  derived 
by  hearsay  from  his  guide,  whom,  the  Chevalier  says,  he  mis- 
vnderstooa^  but  who,  it  appears  to  us,  misinformed  him.  There 
are  three  of  his  statements,  which  according  to  both  theories  are 
absolutely  false^  and  which  could  not  have  been  misunderstood ; 
the  guide  must  have  stated  what  was  not  the  fact.  We  allude 
to  the  statements,  that  the  basin  which  contained  the  water  was 
excavated ;  that  the  earth  which  was  dug  out  of  it  was  carried 
away  down  the  Nile ;  and  that  the  pedestals  of  the  colossi  were 
400  cubits  high,  200  above  and  200  below  the  water.  These 
statements  are  unquestionably  false ;  but  both  Chevalier  Bunsen 
and  M.  Linant  contend  for  the  truth  of  the  rest  of  this  witnesses 
testimony.  The  former  thinks  that  Herodotus  misunderstood 
him,  as  if  he  spoke  of  the  water  before  him ;  whereas  he  Was 
spesJdng  of  the  Birket  el  Keriin,  of  which  he  told  the  truth. 
This,  however,  is  inconceivable.  The  pyramids  supporting  colossi 
were  in  the  water  which  lay  before  Herodotus.  The  guide  told 
him  that  they  were  in  the  lake  of  Mceris,  and  were  the  statues  of 
him  and  his  wife.  No  confusion  of  the  two  lakes  could,  there- 
fore, have  existed.  Besides,  the  guide'^s  story  could  not  be  true 
of  the  Birket  el  KerCin,  as  we  have  alreadv  shewn.  That  lake  is 
in  the  lowest  part  of  the  basin  of  the  t^ayylim ;  and  however 
the  water  of  the  Nile  may  have  been  kept  from  descending  to  it 
by  dams,  it  is  clear  that,  when  it  once  reached  it,  no  sluice,  or 
combination  of  sluices,  could  bring  it  back  from  it.  According 
to  M.  Linant's  view  of  the  matter,  Herodotus  rightly  understood 
his  informant  as  speaking  of  the  water  which  lay  before  him ; 
and  his  statements  respecting  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
above  mentioned,  were  true.  We  will  not  offer  a  positive  judg- 
ment on  the  subject ;  but  certainly  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  dams  discovered  by  M.  Linant,  by  whomsoever  made,  were 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  in  other  parts  of  Egypt,  and  had 
no  other  object  than  to  keep  up  the  waters  of  the  mundation,  so 
that  the  high  lands  might  derive  more  benefit  from  it.  The  con- 
struction of  these  dams,  by  which  the  benefits  of  the  inundation 
were  extended  to  the  upper  pai-t  of  the  Fayyfim,  which  thence 
derived  its  name,  (Copt.  Phiom,  the  sea)  was  tlie  work  of  Mu3ris, 
whoever  he  was ;  whether,  as  Dr.  Lepsius  supposes,  the  builder 
of  the  labyrinth,  or  an  earlier  king,  as  Chevalier  Bunsen  still 
thinks,  or  the  Moeris  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  as  others  have 
supposed.  The  water,  at  the  end  of  the  inundation,  was  drawn  ofl* 
by  sluices,  but  we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  statement  that  it 
returned  to  the  Nile  as  a  falsehood  told  to  Herodotus  by  his  guide. 
Herodotus  is,  however,  not   the   only  ancient  author  who 

h2 
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mentions  this  lake,  and  its  supposed  use ;  and  although  we  agree 
with  Chevalier  Bunsen  that  most  of  the  others  merely  copied 
from  him,  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  who  visited  this  part  of 
Egypt,  must  not  be  overlooked.     It  is  very  evident  that  in 
Strabo's  time,  the  aspect  of  the  Fayyiim  was  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  as  it  is  at  present.     The  lake,  which  he  calls  that  of 
Moeris,  was  unquestionably  the  Birket  el  Kerfin ;  and  he  describes 
it  as  a  natural  lake,  accounting  for  its  existence,  as  for  that  of 
other  natural  lakes,  by  the  action  of  the  sea  in  former  times. 
He  sailed,  too,  along  the  canal  which  now  exists  from  Ptolemais, 
the  modern  Ilah(in,  past  the  labyrinth,  to  Medfnet  el  Fayyiim. 
M.  Linant  would  perhaps  explain  this  by  saying,  that  the  real 
lake  of  Moeris  had  disappeared  since  the  time  of  Herodotus ;  its 
dams  having  been  allowed  to  perish,  or  having  been  destroyed  by 
Ochus ;  and  that  the  canal  from  the  labyrinth  to  Arsinoe,  had 
been  constructed  through  its  former  bed.     But  is  it  certain  that 
Strabo  states  on  his  own  authority  that  the  water  flowed  back 
from  the  lake  of  Moeris  ?     May  he  not  have  drawn  up  his  de- 
scription of  Egypt  after  he  had  left  it,  combinmg  his  personal 
observations  with  what  he  found  stated  by  previous  writers  i  and 
may  not  this  statement  have  rested  on  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  I 
We  have  some  doubts,  whether  our  author  gives  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Strabo,  in  respect  to  the  double  termination  of  the  canal* 
He  makes  this  to  be  on  the  west,  at  Arsinoe,  and  at  the  lake; 
but  Strabo  may  have  meant  that  the  canal  joined  the  Nile  in  two 
places,  above  and  below  the  Heracleopolitan  island. 

We  return  to  the  pyramids.  The  first  in  point  of  workman- 
ship, as  well  as  the  largest,  are  in  the  Gizeh  group,  and  of  these 
it  has  been  supposed  hitherto  that  the  largest  was  the  oldest. 
Chevalier  Bunsen  denies  this.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
contrary-  supposition  are  rather  numerous  than  cogent.  "  It  is 
natural,"  he  says,  "  to  suppose  that  the  younger  brother  and 
surviving  sqccessor  should  have  endeavoured  to  surpass  his  pre- 
decessor." Probably,  however,  it  would  be  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  a  king  who  came  to  the  throne  in  his  old  age,  or,  at 
any  rate,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  should  have  despaired  of 
equalling  his  predecessor,  who  had  commenced  his  pyramid  when 
young,  and  had  probably  found  it  begun  by  his  father.  The  con- 
struction of  the  larger  pyramid  is  peculiar;  and  therefore  it 
was,  in  the  Chevalier's  opinion,  probably  later.  The  principal 
l)eculiarity  in  its  construction  was,  however,  evidently  occasioned 
by  its  being  intended  to  receive  the  bodies  of  two  kings ;  and 
if  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  second  pyramid  be  contended 
for,  on  the  ground  of  ite  more  nearly  resembling  the  oiifor  pyra- 
mids of  Abouseer,  we  reply  by  denying  that  those  pyramida  are 


*  • 
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older  than  the  Gizeh  pyramids.  The  Chevalier  founds  another 
argument  on  the  manner  in  which  Manetho  mentions  the  building 
of  the  great  pyramid.  If  he  had  amreed  with  Herodotus,  he 
thinks  he  would  have  said,  "  Whom  Herodotus  called  Cheops  C 
whereas  he  says, "  Who  built  the  great  pyramid,  which  Herodotus 
says  was  built  by  Cheops."  These  words  appear  to  the  Chevalier 
to  imply  that  Manetho  considered  Herodotus  to  have  been  mis- 
taken, and  that,  therefore,  it  was  the  younger  brother  who  built 
the  great  pyramid.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Manetho  considered 
Herodotus  to  have  been  mistaken ;  but  we  cannot  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  attributing  to  him  any  other  mistake  than  that  he 
referred  to  a  late  period,  a  little  before  the  Ethiopian  conquest, 
works  which  Manetho  ascribed  to  the  fourth  dynasty.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  position  of  the  second  pyramid  furnishes 
a  strong  presumptive  argument  that  it  was  the  later  of  the 
two.  The  diagonals  of  the  two  pyramids  are  In  one  line ;  con- 
sequently, the  position  of  the  pyramid  which  was  built  last  was 
regulated  by  that  of  the  other,  while  the  builder  of  the  first  was 
at  liberty  to  choose  for  it  the  ground  that  he  liked  best.  Now 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  builder  of  the  second 
pyramid  would  have  selected  for  it  its  actual  site,  had  he  been 
at  full  liberty.  It  stands  on  an  irregular  mass  of  rock,  which 
had  to  be  cut  down,  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet, 
to  form  a  level  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  great  pyra- 
mid were  first  built  on  the  level  ground,  that  was  best  suited 
for  such  a  work,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  his  successor 
would  choose  the  rocky  ground  to  the  south-west,  rather  than 
that  in  any  other  direction,  in  order  that  his  pyramid,  by  being 
on  a  more  elevated  base,  might  not  be  overtopped  by  its  larger 
neighbour. 

These  arguments,  however,  on  both  sides  are  merely  presump- 
tive ones ;  the  Chevaher  principally  relies  on  the  direct  evidence 
furnished  by  the  name  of  the  builder  of  the  great  p}Tamid,  which 
was  found  by  Colonel  Vyse  in  its  interior.  This  name  was  found 
painted  on  the  stones,  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  the  quarrymen, 
not  engraved,  or  forming  a  part  of  a  regular  inscription.  Still, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  the  name  of  the  king 
who  built  the  pyramid ;  and  the  question  then  arises,  is  it  the 
name  of  Cheops  or  of  Cephren  ?  Chevalier  Bunsen  contends  for 
the  latter ;  but  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  name  is  a  viola- 
tion of  all  the  established  principles  of  etymology.  The  names 
of  the  earlier  Egyptian  kings,  and  the  first  names  of  the  later 
ones,  consisted  in  almost  every  instance  of  the  name  of  the  sun, 
Ra,  or  Phra  (which  Major  Felix  long  since  identified  with  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Scriptures),  and  a  simple  or  compound  epithet 
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or  qualification.  The  name  of  the  king  in  question,  who  was 
probably  the  very  earliest  king  of  whom  we  have  any  cotem- 
porary  monument,  differed  from  these,  in  that  it  consisted  of  the 
name  of  another  God,  Nu,  Nemu,  or  Nev  (for  the  latter  part  of 
the  name  is  uncertain),  with  a  qualification.  It  was  Nev-Khuv, 
or  Khuv-Nev,  i.  ^.,  "  Nev,  the  director."  In  the  majority  of 
instances,  where  the  name  occurs  on  the  stones,  it  is  thus  written 
in  full ;  but  once  it  is  written  simply  Nev,  and  once  simply  Ehuv^. 
Where  the  king  is  referred  to  m  monuments  of  a  later  i^e,  the 
name  of  the  god  is,  we  beUevc,  in  all  instances  omitted.  So  it  is 
in  a  temb  at  ^enihassan,  of  the  age  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  on 
a  gold  seal,  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  at  Cairo,  of  thp  age 
of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty ;  both  of  which  mention  a  town,  or 
district,  in  Egypt,  which  was  called  after  this  king.  It  is  in  this 
fonn,  therefore,  that  we  should  expect  to  meet  the  name  in 
Herodotus ;  and  accordingly,  he  gives  Xco)/',  which  is  as  good  a 
representation  of  Khuv  as  we  could  expect  to  meet  in  Greek. 
The  final  sibilant  is,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  an  addition.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  true  reading  of  Diodorus  be  XififiiQ  or 
X£/i|3f)c-  In  either  case,  the  initid  letter  is  correct ;  and  the 
Egyptian  labial,  te  which  the  Greeks  had  no  equivalent,  is 
expressed  by  labials.  Manetho  gives  Source,  pronounced  Shoofis ; 
which,  again,  is  intended  for  the  same  name  Khuv ;  the  Kh  of 
the  early  Egyptians  being  in  course  of  time  softened  down  into 
Sh,  as  in  a  host  of  other  instances.  We  will  now  describe  the 
process,  by  which  Chevalier  Bunsen  converts  this  name  into 
Kephren.  He  takes  for  the  name  of  the  king  Nev,  in  which 
form,  as  we  have  seen,  it  once  occurs;  and,  observing  that 
Eg)'ptian  royal  names  in  general  included  the  name  of  the  Sun, 
he  adds  that  name  here,  so  as  to  form  Nev-re  ;  thus  combining 
the  names  of  iwo  gods^  in  a  manner  which  is  without  a  parallel. 
Genuine  Egyptian  names  of  kings  consist  of  one  name  of  a  god, 
and  one  epithet  or  qualification.  Nevre,  however,  is  not  Kephre ; 
and  the  letters  N  and  K  have  never  hitherto  been  considered  so 
near  akin,  as  that  one  of  them  could  pass  into  the  other.  Many 
persons  would  have  been  checked  by  this  difficulty ;  but  it  is 
easily  surmounted  by  that  etymological  skill,  or  hardihood,  which 

*  The  name  is  sometimes  apparently  written  Khuvu,  the  name  rf  the  kut  Utter,  ra, 
being  substituted  for  the  letter  itself.  Of  this  fundamental  principle  in  Egyptiaa 
writing,  it  appears  from  Chevalier  Bunsen's  section  on  that  subject,  and  from  the  very- 
defective  and  erroneous  alphabet  which  he  has  consequently  given,  that  he  is  com- 
pletely ignorant.  The  hieroglyphical  name  of  the  river  Euphrates,  which  consists  of 
eight  signs,  would,  according  to  Ids  system,  be  read  in  four  syllables,  Pu-ha-ru-ta  (!), 
instead  of  in  oitf,  PHRaT,  as  in  Hebrew.  The  Egyptians,  having  no  F  in  their 
language,  expressed  its  sound  by  PH.  What  the  Chevalier  imagines  to  be  an  F  wu 
really  an  English  V,  or  a  German  W. 
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discovered  in  Pemphos  a  corruption  of  Smenteti !  ^'  The  Greeks 
and  Bomans  in  tneir  transcriptions  of  Egyptian  words  were  in 
the  habit  of  prefixing  a  guttural  to  N.  Nepnre  would  thus  become 
Knephre ;  and  this  might  be  contracted  into  Kephre^''  In  other 
words  N  might  be  converted  into  K.  But  experience  shows  that 
Kn  is  not  contracted  into  K.  The  combination  occurs  at  the 
commencement  of  many  English  and  German  words ;  and  we  are 
pretty  sure  that  the  Chevalier  cannot  name  one,  in  either  language, 
in  which  the  sound  of  the  N  has  been  dropped.  In  order  to 
expose  completely  the  tissue  of  mistakes  which  Chevalier  Bunsen 
has  made  on  this  subject,  we  have  only  to  show  who  the  king  was 
that  Herodotus  calls  Kephren.  This  is  easily  done.  It  is  the 
king  whom  the  Chevalier  calls  Schafra.  His  name  is  properly 
Kav-ra  (or  Khav-ra,  the  power  of  the  initial  letter  being  not 
quite  certain)  that  is  "  Ra  (or  Pharaoh)  the  ruler,'"  a  name  very 
similar  to  that  of  his  brother.  Accordingly  Manetho  gives  the 
name  of  Suphis  to  both  of  them,  which  represents  only  the  verbal 
noun,  or  participle,  that  was  one  element  in  the  name ;  while 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  call  the  second  brother  Kephren  and 
Chabryes,  taking  into  account  the  divine  name  Ba^,  which  he 
bore,  and  which  his  brother  did  not  bear.  This  Kav-ra  or  Schafra 
has  a  title  on  cotemporary  monuments,  which  the  Chevalier 
rightly  translates  "  der  Grosse  der  Pyramide,"'  "  the  Lord  of  the 
Pyramid  ;"  but  he  appears  to  reason  on  it,  as  if  it  signified  "  of 
the  great  pyramid."  According  to  his  view  of  the  matter,  this 
king  completed  the  great  pyramid,  which  the  king  whose  name  is 
found  in  it  had  begun ;  for  he  shows  that  it  is  highly  probable,  if 
not  certain,  that  this  pyramid  was  not  the  work  of  one  king,  but 
was  intended  to  contain  the  bodies  of  two.  We  should  rather  think 
that  Cheops,  whose  name  is  found  in  it,  was  the  king  who  com- 
pleted it ;  and  that  it  was  begun  by  some  unknown  predecessor, 
probably  his  father.  According  to  the  original  plan  of  the 
pyramid,  the  underground  chamber,  to  which  the  first  entrance 
passage  directly  leads,  was  the  tomb  of  the  builder.  The  two 
upper  chambers  were,  according  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  originally 
designed  to  be  parlours,  such  as  every  pyramid  contained,  in 
addition  to  the  chamber  where  the  body  was  deposited,  and  where  a 
funeral  feast  was  probably  laid  out.  To  take  this  view  of  them  ho 
was  in  a  manner  constrained  by  his  hypothesis  of  the  name  found 
in  the  upper  chambers  being  that  of  the  first  builder  of  tho 
pyramid.     We,  who  think  that  it  was  that  of  the  king  who  com- 

4 

'  The  second  letter  in  the  name  of  this  god  has  the  power  of  the  Hebrew  y  ;  hence 
the  occuional,  but  only  occasional,  presence  of  the  N> 
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plcted  it,  arc  relieved  from  the  improbabildies  connected  with,  this 
h}T)othesis.  We  suppose  that  the  original  builder  merely  com- 
menced the  work,  and  that  the  upward  passage  and  the  apart- 
ments to  which  it  leads  were  designed  by  the  king  who  completed 
it.  It  is  not  unlikely,  too,  that  he  increased  the  dimensions  of 
the  pyramid,  so  that  each  side  should  contain  eight  times  that 
Egyptian  measure  of  length,  which  the  Greeks  translated  7rXI0poi/, 
as  being  nearly  equivalent  to  their  own  measure  so  named. 

Mr.  Perring  has  contributed  to  Chevalier  Bunsen^s  work  an 
appendix  "  on  the  original  measures  of  the  pyramids  C  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  assign  the  number  of  cubits  which  each  linear 
element  of  each  pyramid  was  originally  intended  to  contain.  The 
idea  is  a  good  one,  but  a  fundamental  error  has  vitiated  all  the 
operations.  Mr.  Perring  has  assumed  that  the  Egyptian  measure 
above  mentioned  contained  56  cubits  instead  of  55 ;  he  has  con- 
sequently made  the  side  of  the  great  pyramid  448  in  place  of  440 
cubits ;  thus  making  the  cubit  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  less 
than  the  truth.  The  incorrectness  of  this  estimate  appears  from 
two  wholly  independent  considerations. 

In  no  Egyptian  measurements  which  we  possess  is  the  number 
56  or  its  multiples  connected  with  the  cubit;  but  55  and  its 
multiples  are  so  repeatedly.  Thus,  in  the  Anastasi  papyrus 
No.  I.  col.  xiv.,  a  building  is  mentioned,  which  was  330  cubits 
in  length  by  55  in  breadth;  and  in  the  following  column,  an 
obelisk  is  mentioned  of  the  height  of  110  cubits.  Mr.  Perring 
was,  doubtless,  unaware  of  this  fact ;  but  we  are  surprised  at  his 
overlooking  the  argument  which  we  are  about  to  notice.  He 
himself  has  pointed  out  the  remarkable  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween the  side  of  the  base  and  the  height.  The  half-side  is  to 
the  perpendicular  height,  as  the  slant  height  to  the  whole  side ; 
or,  at  least,  this  proportion  holds  good  as  nearly  as  it  is  possi- 
ble that  it  should  do.  Now  the  lowest  integral  numbers  which 
satisfy  this  condition  are  40,  25,  and  32.  They  are  in  the  re- 
quired proportion  ;  and  the  half  of  40  forms  with  the  other  two 
numbers  a  triangle  which  is  very  nearly  right-angled.  Its  angle 
is  in  point  of  fact  89°56'33.5",  which  the  Egyptians  could  not 
have  distinguished  from  a  right  angle.  Of  these  integral  numbers 
the  numbers  of  cubits  contained  in  the  side  of  the  base,  the  in- 
terior and  the  slant  height  of  the  pyramid  must  have  been  mul- 
tiples' The  Egyptians,  with  their  scanty  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, could  not  have  applied  this  proportion  to  the  fractional 
numbers  which  Mr.  Pemng's  hypothesis  assumes;  but,  if  we 
take  440  cubits  for  the  length  of  the  side,  we  have  275  for  the 
altitude,  and  352  for  the  slant  height ;  all  integral  numbers  and 
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all  multiples  of  the  "  khe,"'  tree  or  rorf,  which  contained  eleven 
cubits*.  The  true  length  of  the  cubit  was  then  about  1.736  foot, 
jn  place  of  1 .713,  as  assumed  by  Mr.  Perring.  This  agrees  with 
the  length  obtained  by  supposing  the  height  of  the  floor  of  the 
king''s  diamber  in  the  great  pyramid,  (138.75  feet),  to  be  eighty 
cubits ;  and  it  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  length  of  the  cubit  at 
the  ancient  Nilometer  at  Elephantine,  which  is  still  preserved. 
This  gives  1.729  foot.  The  Babylonish  cubit,  too,  which  was, 
doubtless,  the  same  as  the  Egyptian,  was,  according  to  ]36ckh, 
1.737  foot.  It  is  very  true  that  some  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
cubits  preserved  in  museums  are  shorter  than  this ;  but  why  may 
we  not  suppose  that  they  were  made  so  intentionally,  with  a 
fraudulent  object ! 

The  third  of  the  Gizeh  pyramids  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  to  a  king  Mycerinus,  or  Mencherinus ;  but  the  fonuer 
mentions  a  report  that  it  was  built  by  a  female  named  Bhodopis. 
By  Manetho  it  is  assigned  to  a  queen  Nitocris,  who,  according  to 
him,  was  the  last  sovereign  of  the  sixth  dynasty.  Herodotus 
mentions  her,  and  relates  her  unfortunate  end,  but  says  nothing 
of  her  pyramid.  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  reconciled  these  appar- 
ently inconsistent  statements,  pointing  out  the  portion  of  truth 
which  is  contained  in  each.  The  history  of  this  pjTamid,  is,  in- 
deed, a  most  extraordinary  one.  The  work  of  two  sovereigns,  it 
was  twice  rifled,  at  remote  epochs,  before  its  mysterious  recesses 
were  penetrated  by  Col.  Vyse.  Mr.  Perring  furnished  the  data, 
by  which  the  secret  of  the  pyramid  was  rendered  discoverable ; 
but  it  was  the  Chevalier  who  made  the  discovery.  As  this 
pyramid,  though  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is  the  least  known, 
many  of  our  readers  being  probably  still  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  opened ;  we  will  give  a  full  account  of  it  from  the 
work  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  &c. 

"  This  is  called  by  the  ancients,  *  the  most  costly  and  magnificent  of 
all  the  pyramids;'  and  such  it  still  appears  to  be,  even  in  its  ruins.  Its 
coating  was  of  granite  up  to  a  considerable  height;  and  its  interior 
exceeded  even  the  first  pyramid  in  beauty  and  regularity  of  structure. 
Its  magnitude  was,  indeed,  much  less.  It  did  not  cover  quite  three 
English  acres.  The  base  of  each  of  its  faces  measured  only  345^ 
feet^;  its  altitude  was  only  218  feet  (it  is  still  203)  and  its  slant 

*  The  correspondence  of  this  with  the  English  pole  of  b\  yards,  commonly  com- 
puted as  11  cubitS)  is  very  curious.  Mr.  Perring  disguises  the  necessarily  fractional 
character  of  one  of  his  numbers,  by  throwing  the  derangement,  produced  by  the 
deviation  of  the  above  angle  from  a  right-angle,  on  the  slant  height.  He  gives  the 
numbers  as  8,  5,  and  6.40312  ;  but  his  own  measurements  show  that  he  should  have 
taken  8,  4.9960  and  6.4 ;  the  ratio  of  the  base  to  the  slant  height  being  accurately 
that  of  40  to  32,  or  5  to  4. 

'  The  text  of  our  author  says  354|,  and  so  Mr.  Perring  seems  to  have  estimated 
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height  was  278  feet  2  inches,  now  261  feet  4  inches.  But  in  the  bold- 
ness and  massiveness  of  its  foundation  it  surpassed  all  the  pyramids, 
no  less  than  in  beauty.  In  order  to  obtain  a  level  surface  for  it  to 
stand  on,  instead  of  taking  away  the  rock,  which  rose  more  than  ten 
feet  at  the  west  above  what  it  did  at  the  east,  two  courses  of  enormous 
blocks  were  built  under  the  lower  side,  which  is  particularly  depressed 
at  the  north-east.  At  that  angle,  this  underwork  extends  considerably 
beyond  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  so  as  to  supply  the  place  of  the  pave- 
ment which  encircles  the  pyramid,  and  which  was,  doubtless,  originally 
coated  with  finer  materials.  There  is  this  peculiarity  also  in  the  plan 
of  this  pyramid.  It  was  originally  built  in  several  steps,  rising  per- 
pendicularly, and  decreasing  towards  the  top  ;  the  form  of  a  pyramid 
being  given  to  this  kernel  by  filling  up  the  void  spaces  between  the 
steps." 

After  mentioning  the  different  accounts,  v^hich  ancient  authors 
have  given  of  its  building,  he  proceeds  : — 

'*  The  solution  of  the  enigma  lies,  we  believe,  in  a  circumstance, 
which  the  fidelity  of  the  discoverers  of  the  interior  has  reported  to  us ; 
though  it  could  not  have  had  the  great  value  in  their  eyes,  which  it  has 
acquired  for  us.  .  .  .  Thirteen  feet  above  the  base,  a  passage 
which  descends  at  an  angle  of  26^2',  of  the  usual  breadth  and  height, 
and  104  feet  long,  now  leads  into  the  interior  of  the  pyramid.  The 
granite  coating  ceases  on  the  rock  being  entered  28  feet  2  inches 
down.  From  the  termination  of  this  passage  a  horizontal  one,  slightly 
inclined  towards  the  end,  leads  to  a  great  chamber.  On  the  way  to 
this,  it  passes  through  an  antechamber,  12  feet  long,  10  feet  5  inches 
broad,  and  7  feet  high.  Its  walls  are  coated  with  white  stucco,  which 
divides  them  lengthwise  into  narrow  stripes.  Through  the  whole 
length  of  this  chamber,  the  road  was  blocked  up  with  great  stones, 
which  kept  both  the  doors  closed.  This  obstacle  being  surmounted, 
three  granite  portcullises,  at  short  distances  from  each  other,  check  the 
progress  of  the  intruder.  These  defensive  arrangements  announce  that 
a  sanctuary  is  near.  The  chamber  itself  is  actually  a  tomb,  46  feet  3 
inches  long  from  east  to  west,  12  feet  7  inches  broad,  and  originally  12 
feet  high.  The  bottom  was  covered  with  a  pavement,  which  has  been 
torn  away,  so  that  the  uneven  surface  of  the  rock  is  now  exposed.  In 
this  destroyed  pavement  and  in  the  rock  a  sarcophagus  was  fastened, 
the  dimensions  of  which  corresponded  to  those  of  the  sarcophagus  in 
the  great  pyramid.  Mr.  Perring  found  in  the  chamber  several  pieces 
of  red  granite,  which  he  recognized  as  the  remains  of  the  sarcophagus ; 
— no  doubt  the  fragments  which  remained  after  its  destruction.  We 
must  necessarily  assume  that  this  destruction  was  the  work  of  the 
Egyptians  themselves,  in  order  that  we  may  account  for  the  total  disap- 

\U  A  calculation  from  the  altitude  and  the  slant  height  shows,  however,  that  the  two 
last  figures  have  been  transposed.  Here  again  we  have  200,  125,  and  160  cubits  for 
the  three  dimensions,  not  206,  128,  and  165.56,  ai  Mr.  Perring  makes  them. 
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pearance  of  the  sarcophagus.  The  plunderers  of  the  pyramid  would 
perhaps  have  broken  the  sarcophagus  ;  but  they  would  not  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  break  the  hard  mass  into  small  pieces,  so  that  it  could  be 
carried  away  through  the  entrance.  This  would  have  given  consider- 
able trouble,  which  for  them  would  have  been  quite  useless. 

'*  The  plan,  however,  does  not  end  here.  Seventeen  feet  from  the 
east  end  there  appears  in  the  pavement  the  mouth  of  a  descending  pas- 
sage. This  extends  at  an  angle  more  than  33  feet ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeds horizontally  10  feet  further,  to  the  tomb  of  Mycerinus.  Along 
this  way,  also,  every  thing  was  done  to  prevent  an  entrance,  and  to 
render  the  carrying  away  of  the  sarcophagus  impossible.  The  de- 
scending passage  is  4  feet  9  inches  high,  and  the  same  in  widlh  ;  but 
for  half  its  height  it  is  confined  by  projecting  banks  on  both  sides,  so 
as  to  be  scarcely  three  feet  across  ;  and  this  space  is  again  stopped  up 
by  blocks  fixed  in  the  wall  for  16  feet  9  inches  in  length.  Lastly,  just 
before  the  horizontal  part  is  reached,  a  granite  portcullis  stops  the  way. 
•  .  .  The  tomb  itself  is  coated  with  blocks  of  granite,  two  feet  and 
a  half  thick.  Artificially  formed  iron  cramps  seem  to  have  connected 
these  together,  and  fastened  them  to  the  rock.  Two  of  them  were 
found,  and  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  This  tomb  is  not  so 
spacious  as  the  upper  one.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  21  feet  8 
inches,  and  its  breadth  8  feet  7  inches.  Blocks  of  ten  feet  and  a  half 
long,  bent  together,  form  the  roof;  their  under  surface  is  cut  away,  so 
as  to  form  an  arch.  The  height  at  the  gable  is  1 1  feet  3  inches.  .  .  • 
In  this  tomb  Col.  Vyse  found  the  sarcophagus  of  Mycerinus,  the  Holy. 
.  .  •  This  venerable  work  was  unfortunately  lost  on  its  way  to 
England,  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  It  was  of  a  dark  brown  basalt,  blue 
in  the  fracture,  very  beautifully  wrought.  The  stone  was  evidently 
first  sawed,  and  then  carefully  polished.  The  exterior  was  very  elegant, 
architecturally  divided,  somewhat  in  tlie  Doric  style." 

The  cover,  in  fragments,  was  found  under  about  three  feet  of  tho 
mbbish  in  the  great  chamber,  and  near  it  pieces  of  a  coffin  with 
the  remains  of  Mycerinus. 

The  latter  have  fortunately  escaped  the  fate  of  the  sarcophagus, 
and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  body  is  not  wrapped 
in  byssus,  as  in  later  times,  but  in  coarse  woollen  cloth.  Some 
have  questioned  the  genuineness  of  the  body  from  this  circum- 
stance; but  the  inscription  on  the  cover  of  the  coffin  should 
remove  all  doubt.  It  is  in  two  vertical  columns,  and  has  been 
thus  translated  by  Mr.  Birch: — "Osirian  (blessed)  King  Men- 
ke-u-ra,  of  eternal  life,  engendered  of  the  heaven,  child  of  Netpe 
(Rhea),  offspring  of  the  mother  (of  the  Gods)  [beloved  by  Seb 
(Saturn)].  May  thy  mother  Netpe  (the  Neith  of  heaven)  extend 
herself  over  thee  by  her  name  of  Spreader  of  the  heaven  !  .... 
presenting  to  thee  the  God,  destroyer  of  thy  impure  enemies,  O 
King  Men-ke-u-ra,  the  everliving.'^    The  middle  of  both  colunms 
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is  wanting,  and  part  of  the  above  is  translated  from  a  text  sup- 
plied by  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Lepsius.  Of  the  meaning  of  the 
greater  part,  however,  there  can  be  no  question. 

"  Here,  then  (our  author  proceeds),  we  have  come  from  the  entrance 
into  the  undoubted  tomb,  and  have  reached  the  resting-place  of  My* 
cerinus.  But  is  it  by  the  nay  that  Mycerinus  readied  it  ?  All  the 
passages  through  wliich  we  have  wandered  (as  far  as  the  great  chamber) 
are,  as  Mr.  Perring's  sharp  eye  observed,  chiselled  from  within  out- 
wards. How,  then,  did  Mycerinus  come  into  the  pyramid  ?  Origi- 
nally, it  is  certain,  by  the  upper  passage.  At  the  top  of  the  so  called 
great  chamber,  that  is,  the  upper  tomb,  a  horizontal  passage  terminates ; 
and  this  is  joined  to  one  which  descends  at  the  same  angle  at  the 
entrance.  It  terminates  at  the  beginning  of  the  rock.  If  it  were  to 
extend  further,  to  the  original  face  of  the  (present)  pyramid,  its  lower 
part  would  terminate  about  thirty-three  feet  above  the  ground  line,  or 
twenty  feet  above  the  under,  now  the  only,  entrance.  Now  this  upper 
entrance  is  chiselled  from  without  inwards^  as  the  under  one  is,  on  the 
contrary,  wrought  outwards,  by  a  person  who  was  already  in  the  pyra- 
mid. This  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways,  Mycerinus  either  built 
the  pyramid,  as  we  now  see  it,  or  a  smaller  one,  of  which  the  present 
upper  passage  was  the  entrance.  On  this  supposition,  it  terminated 
about  as  much  above  the  ground  line  as'  the  present  entrance  does  above 
that  of  the  present  pyramid.  In  the  other  case,  the  stopping  up  with 
masonry  of  the  entrance,  which  had  been  opened  through  the  rock,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  original  plan  was  aban- 
doned, with  a  view  to  build  a  larger  pyramid.  It  is  thus  that  Mr. 
Perring  explains  it.  Such  a  change  of  purpose,  however,  in  respect  of 
the  most  skilfully  constructed  of  all  the  pyramids  is  certainly  very 
improbable.  Now  Manetho  says  expressly,  *  Nitocris  built  the  third 
pyramid.'  Diodonis  ascribes  its  building  to  Mycerinus,  but  he  adds 
that '  he  did  not  complete  it.'  Herodotus  and  Strabo  also  had  heard 
of  the  building  of  the  third  pyramid  by  this  celebrated  queen." 

The  Chevalier  argues  that  Nitocris  was  the  Bhodopis  of  these 
writers.  This  name  signifies  "the  rosy-cheeked;^^  and  in  the 
Armenian  version  of  Eusebius,  the  remark  of  Manetho  respect- 
ing Nitocris  is  thus  rendered ;  "  she  was  the  most  beautiful  of 
women,  yellow,  with  rosy  cheeks.''  The  conclusion  then  at  which 
ho  arrives  is  this,  Mycerinus  built  a  small  pyramid  in  the  heart 
of  the  present  third  pyramid.  Its  dimensions  are  said  to  bo 
about  180  feet  along  the  base,  and  145  in  altitude ;  but  it  strikes 
us  that  these  cannot  be  stated  with  any  confidence,  from  the  un- 
certainty that  must  exist  as  to  what  was  the  horizontal  line  of 
the  original  pyramid,  and  how  high  above  it  the  entrance  was. 
The  two  chambers  in  this  pjrramid  were  intended,  the  one  for  his 
tomb,  the  other  for  the  parlour,  or  anteroom,  that  generally 
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accompanied  it.  Some  generations  after  his  death,  Nitocria 
enlarged  the  nyramid,  taking  the  outer  chamber  of  Mycerinus  for 
her  tomb.  Whether  she  was  buried  in  it  or  not  is  uncertain. 
If  she  was,  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  she  had  given  mortal  offence, 
violated  her  tomb  and  carried  off  her  coffin;  if  she  was  not 
buried  there,  they  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  empty  sarco- 
phagus that  had  been  intended  for  her;  but  they  spared  the 
tomb  of  the  holy  Mycerinus.  Long  after  this,  about  1240  a.d., 
the  pyramid  was  opened  again,  avance  being  now  the  inducement 
in  place  of  enmity.  Edrisi,  cited  by  Col.  Vyse  (ii.  71,  note) 
states  that,  shortly  before  he  wrote,  a  company  of  adventurers 
undertook  the  opening  of  the  pyramid. 

"  After  they  had  laboured  in  the  pyramid  for  six  months  with  pick- 
axes in  great  numbers,  hoping  for  treasures,  they  at  last  discovered  a 
long  blue  vessel.  After  they  had  broken  off  its  cover,  they  found 
nothing  but  a  body,  beside  which  lay  some  gold  plates,  on  which  were 
inscribed  unknown  characters.  From  the  proceeds  of  these,  each  man 
received  a  hundred  dinars." 

With  respect  to  the  destruction  of  the  pyramids  in  general, 
Chevalier  Bunsen  says  (p.  149.)  : 

"  The  history  of  the  destruction  of  these  wonderful  works  shows 
that  curiosity  and  a  thirst  for  hidden  treasures  induced  the  old  khalifs 
to  open  an  entrance  into  them ;  the  first  of  these  was  probably  Mam- 
mun,  the  son  of  Harun  Al  Raschid.  Afterwards,  under  Saladin,  the 
pyramids,  and  especially  their  coatings,  were  regularly  used  as  quarries* 
The  wantonness  and  destructive  propensity  of  the  Mamelukes  com- 
pleted the  work  of  destruction." 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  time  at  which  the  pyramids 
were  built.  Chevalier  Bunsen  seems  to  have  no  more  doubt  of 
the  dates  of  the  accession  of  these  sovereigns,  whose  tombs  they 
were,  than  of  those  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  or  the  Kings 
of  France.  Mycerinus,  according  to  him,  began  to  rei^  in 
3173,  B.C.;  and  reigned  for  thirty-one  years.  Nitocris  reigned 
six  years,  commencing  in  2973  b.c.  And  so  with  the  other 
kings  of  the  Old  Kingdom ;  Menes,  the  first  of  them,  beginning 
to  reign  in  3643  b.c.  Our  readers  will  naturally  wish  to  know 
the  grounds  on  which  he  assigns  these  dates,  so  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  received  chronology.  The  Chevalier  informs 
us  very  candidly  (vol.  ii.  p.  3,)  that  his  chronological  system  is 
independent  of  the  discoveries  recently  made.  It  stands  or  falls 
with  the  philologico -historical  investigation  from  which  ho  de- 
duced it.  It  is  founded  on  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  and  on 
the  catalogue  of  Theban  kings  attributed  to  Eratosthenes.     Our 
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readers  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  these  sources  of  information 
have  been  long  open  to  the  learned.  They  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  a  great  number  of  individuals ;  many  of  them,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  quite  as  capable  of  forming  a  right  judgment  of 
them  as  the  Chevalier  Bunsen ;  and,  we  \^1  add,  some  of  them 
quite  as  free  as  he  is  from  that  belief  in  the  veracity  of  MoseSy 
by  which  he  complains  that  his  predecessors  have  been  fettered. 
Several  of  these  have  published  their  respective  theories  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  statements  that  appear  at  first  sight  very 
discordant  might  be  reconciled.  Others,  perhaps  the  ablest, 
have,  after  a  full  investigation,  abandoned  the  attempt  to  re- 
concile them;  being  convinced  that  the  truth  could  never  be 
elicited  from  statements  so  corrupted  as  these  appear  to  be. 

The  genuineness  of  the  catalogue  of  Eratosthenes  is  exceedingly 
doubtful.  If  genuine,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  corrupted 
to  an  enormous  extent.  Chevalier  Bunsen  admits  that  the  names 
of  the  kings  have  been  in  many  cases  completely  altered.  We 
have  given  one  instance,  already,  of  his  restoration  of  the  original 
text  from  the  corrupted  MS.  One  other  such  will  probably 
suffice  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  our  readers.  Where  the  MSS, 
read  SroT^oc  vioc  aurou,  o  torrev  "Apijc  dva/ffOiiroc,  he  affirms 
that  Eratosthenes  wrote  Toixap^C  vJoc  aurou,  8  lariv  'HXtoflcroc. 
He  admits,  i^in,  that  the  interpretations  of  the  names  are  not 
to  be  depended  on.  He  thinks  that  many  of  them  have  been 
corrupted  from  what  Eratosthenes  gave,  and  that  many  others 
were  in  the  first  instance  erroneous,  the  informants  of  Eratos- 
thenes having  given  him  fictitious  derivations,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Dean  Swift's.  Yet,  while  he  thus  admits  that  both  the 
names  and  their  interpretations  are  proper  subjects  for  the  boldest 
inner  criticism^  strange  to  say,  he  claims  exemption  from  it  for 
the  numbers  of  years  which  the  thirty-eight  kings  are  said  to 
have  reigned.  Hitherto  the  numbers  found  in  MSB.  have  been 
considered  peculiarly  liable  to  be  erroneous ;  but  the  Chevalier 
will  not  allow  those  in  the  pretended  list  of  Eratosthenes  to  be 
disputed !  Now,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  admitted  that  the 
numbers  given  by  the  Chevalier  are  the  same  which  Syncellus 
wrote  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  we  should  like  to  know  how 
it  can  be  proved,  or  shown  to  be  at  all  probable,  that  they  were 
those  which  Eratosthenes  wrote  a  thousand  years  before  him. 
If  the  catalogue  were  genuine,  we  think  it  would  be  entitled  to 
very  little  credit,  from  the  corruption  which  it  must  almost 
necessarily  have  undergone;  we  regard  it,  however,  as  a  con- 
temptible forgery. 

Tne  fragments  of  Manetho  possess  much  higher  claims  to 
authenticity  ;  and  if  they  had  reached  us  in  their  original  form, 
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they  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  restoring  the  old 
Egyptian  chronology ;  so  far  back,  at  least,  as  the  seyenteenth 
or  eighteenth  century  before  Christ.  In  their  present  state, 
liowever,  we  cannot  think  them  to  be  of  much  value.  We  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  Manetho  copied  from  Egyptian  sources  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  From  comparing  the  best  preserved  portion 
of  his  work,  the  account  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  as  given  by 
Josephus,  with  the  list  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  as  restored  by  Dr. 
Lepsius  from  the  fragments  of  the  Turin  papyrus,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  made  use  of  an  Egyptian  manuscript,  similar  to 
that  of  which  the  fragments  are  now  in  the  Turin  museum.  The 
date  of  this  manuscript  corresponds  with  the  close  of  his  second 
volume.  Probably,  tnerefore,  he  extracted  from  this  work  the 
contents  of  his  two  first  volumes,  while  he  collected  those  of  the 
third  from  various  later  authorities.  But,  admitting  this,  we 
seek  in  vain  for  any  proofs  that  the  Egyptians  had  any  authentic 
dates,  in  the  eleventh  or  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ,  by 
which  they  could  determine  the  succession  of  their  kings  for  more 
than  a  few  centuries  back.  Dynasties  of  fabulous  kings  Might 
have  been  invented  then^  just  as  well  as  at  a  later  period.  Among 
their  names  those  of  the  more  ancient  kings  that  were  preserved 
by  tradition  might  be  introduced ;  and,  to  give  greater  plausibility 
to  the  imposture,  the  number  of  years,  months  and  days  that  each 
king  reigned  may  have  been  set  down.  We  ask  for  proof  that 
the  earlier  dynasties  of  Manetho  were,  in  their  original  state,  any 
better  than  what  we  have  described.  Chevalier  Sunsen  tells  us 
that  "the  oldest  writings  of  the  Egyptians  were  contained  in  their 
holy  books;  and  that  these  contained  an  historical  element 
derived  from  the  old  kingdom  T'  whence  he  infers  that  registries 
of  ancient  kings  made  by  their  contemporaries  must  have  existed 
from  this  remote  period.  When,  however,  we  come  to  the  proof 
of  these  statements,  we  are  referred  to  a  passage  in  the  Todten- 
buch^  in  which  the  name  of  Menkare,  the  builder  of  the  third 
pyramid  is  mentioned ;  and  when  we  examine  this  passage,  we 
find  that  it  is  not  in  the  Todtenbuch  itself,  but  in  an  annoiationi 
in  the  Turin  MS. — found,  we  believe,  in  no  other  copy;  in 
which,  after  some  directions  have  been  given  as  to  the  use  to  be 
made  of  a  certain  chapter,  it  is  promised,  that,  if  those  directions 
be  compUed  with,  the  deceased  person  shall  share  the  blessedness 
of  this  celebrated  king.  The  age  of  the  Turin  MS.  is  in  dispute. 
Dr.  Lepsius  assigns  it  to  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth 
century  before  Christ ;  others  maintain  that  it  is  not  older  than 
the  first  or  second ;  but,  assuming  the  earlier  date  to  be  the  true 
one,  we  still  deny  the  historical  character  of  the  passage ;   we 
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should  consider  it  to  be  no  evidence  even  of  the  existence  of  the 
kin^  named. 

Beyond  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy, — or,  at  any  rate  beyond  the  period  to  which  dated 
monuments  can  be  proved  to  extend,  we  consider  the  statements 
of  Manetho,  even  if  we  had  them  in  their  original  form,  to  be  of 
but  little  moment ;  and  even  within  that  limit  we  could  not  regard 
them  as  conclusive  evidence  for  the  true  chronology.  It  appears 
probable — and  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  admitted  it  to  be  the  case 
(vol.  ii.  p.  3,  &c.) — that  Manetho  himself  represented  cotempo- 
rary  dynasties  as  successive  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  likely  to 
lead  astray,  because  it  is  less  easy  to  be  detected,  that  in  cases 
of  disputed  successions  and  divided  sovereignties,  he  represented 
each  of  the  claimants  of  the  crown  as  reigning  alone  for  the 
whole  time  that  he  reigned  at  all.  If  Manetho  did  not  commit 
this  error  himself,  his  editors  or  copyists  certainly  did.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  fault  committed  by  them.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
they  falsified  his  numbers  to  make  them  accord  with  their  several 
chronological  systems.  Mr.  Browne  has  shewn  this  very  clearly 
in  the  appendix  to  his  ^'  Ordo  Saeclorum.''^  It  has  been  done  by 
them  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  true  reading  of  Manetho  can  in 
very  few  places  be  relied  on;  and,  when  this  consideration  is 
combined  with  the  former  ones,  a  restoration  of  the  chronology 
from  his  fragments  appears  to  us  the  most  hopeless  of  all  tasks. 

Our  readers  will  have  no  difficulty,  from  wnat  we  have  already 
said,  to  discover  the  position  which  we  mean  to  take  in  opposi- 
tion to  Chevalier  Bunsen.  We  do  not  propose  to  set  up  any 
other  chronology  of  the  old  dynasties  as  a  rival  to  his ;  but  we 
contend  that  there  is  no  chronology  to  be  had  for  these  dynasties. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Egyptians  in  those  times  referred 
their  years  to  any  era  ;  and  if  they  did  not,  the  Egyptians  in 
subsequent  times  could  not  so  refer  them  on  any  sure  grounds. 
Before  the  twelfth  dynasty  we  have  very  few  dated  monuments ; 
and  none  of  those  that  we  have  is  much  earlier  than  the  first 
Amenemhe*.  To  determine  the  dates  before  his  accession 
from  the  monuments  is,  therefore,  impossible  ;   and  we  really 

'  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  not  adopted  the  truly  ridiculous 
theory  of  the  French  writers,  Messrs.  Letronne,  L'Hdte,  and  PrissCi  respecting  the 
sun-worshippers  of  Tel  Amara,  and  the  king  whose  tomb  is  in  the  western  valley  at 
Thebes.  These  **  immediate  successors  of  the  gods "  have  been  placed  by  the 
Chevalier  in  their  proper  positioui  after  Amenotp  III.,  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  He 
imagines,  however,  that  Vach-en-Aten,  the  sun-worshipper,  was  the  widow  of  Amenotp 
IV.,  instead  of  that  king  himself,  when  he  had  fanatically  changed  his  name.  He  is 
represented  with  that  name,  attended  by  his  queen  and  children,  in  various  sculptures, 
copied  by  M.  L'Hdte  and  others. 
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cannot  think  that  any  other  means  of  determining  them  can  be 
relied  on. 

There  is  an  argument,  however,  which  Cheralier  Bunsen  ad- 
duces, which  we  feel  ourselves  called  on  to  notice.  He  lays  much 
stress  upon  it ;  but,  so  far  from  its  being  of  service  to  him,  it 
recoils  fearfully  against  him  : — 

"  If,"  he  says,  (vol.  ii.  p.  17,)  "  from  any  period  monuments  are  pre- 
served with  historical  names  and  facts,  and  if  a  chronology  is  offered 
to  ns,  which  not  only  professes  to  be  drawn  from  cotemporary  monu- 
ments, or  to  be  taken  from  records,  which  are  founded  on  such ;  biU 
which  also  actually  agrees  with  the  monuments  that  are  preserved  to  ui, 
the  full  weight  of  historical  assurance  must  attach  itself  to  such  a 
chronology." 

He  repeats  iu  different  places  his  positive  statement  that, 
where  the  monuments  can  bo  used  as  a  test  of  his  system,  they 
agree  with  it.  So  in  his  preface  to  the  second  volume,  (p.  iii.) 
^'  So  none  of  the  names  of  kings  on  cotemporary  monuments,  and 
none  of  their  numbers  of  years,  is  at  variance  with  the  Eratos- 
thenic  list ;  they  all  confirm  ity  and  thereby  also  Manetho  ;^  for 
he  had  previously  stated  his  conviction,  that  he  had  reconciled 
the  apparently  contradictory  statements  of  Manetho  and  Eratos- 
thenes. 

Now,  there  is  one  period  in  our  author^s  old  kingdom,  in  which 
the  truth  of  this  boast,  that  his  system  is  confirmed  by  the 
monuments,  may  be  tested.  We  allude  to  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
in  which  a  monumental  chronology  is  clearly  traceable.  We 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  himself  acknowledges 
this.  After  stating  his  mode  of  reducing  Eratosthenes  and 
Manetho  to  harmony  in  what  they  say  of  this  dynasty ; — or,  we 
should  rather  say,  in  what  the  latter  says  of  it,  and  the  former  is 
supposed  to  say  of  it ;  he  proceeds  (p.  279)  : — 

"  The  twelfth  dynasty  is  then  the  touchstone  and  keystone' 

OF  OUR  ENTIRE    CHRONOLOGICAL    SySTEM    FOR  THE  OlD  KiNGDOM. If 

the  chronological  assumptions  respecting  this  dynasty  just  announced 
be  correct,  then  is  the  immediate  and  constraining  proof  of  our  funda- 
mental principle,  which  alone  was  yet  wanting,  supplied  ;  and  we  pos- 
sess a  chronology  of  the  old  kingdom,  which  is  a  matter  of  fact,  proved 
by  records  of  three  thousand  years*  duration,  and  confirmed  by  cotem- 
porary monuments  much  older  still ;  a  chronology,  such  as  in  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  history  we  first  attain  a  long  time  after  the 
Olympiads  and  the  Building  of  the  City.    But  if  our  Chronological 


*  "  Der  Priif-  und  Schlusz-Stein."     Is  not  this  a  strange  confusion  of  metaphors  ? 
VOL.  V. NO.  IX. — MARCH,  1846.  I 
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Statement  respecting  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  be  incorrect,  we 
POSSESS  NO  Chronology  at  all.  For  the  monuments  do  not  na- 
turally give  any  reckoning  of  time ;  although,  in  this  dynasty  especi- 
ally, they  mention  isolated  regnal  years.  The  two  old  tahles  of  kings 
contain  just  as  little  chronological  information.  .  •  .  And,  lastly, 
the  papyrus  itself,  even  if  it  must  be  supposed  to  state  the  actual  length 
of  this  dynasty,  fails  us  for  all  the  other  dynasties  of  the  old  kingdom, 
and  consequently  only  proves  the  hopeless  situation  of  Egyptian 
chronology." 

This  IS  just  what  we  before  endeavoured  to  show.  The  re- 
covery of  Egyptian  chronology,  except  by  slow  degrees,  and  with 
intervals  of  unknown  length  between  the  reigns  that  are  known, 
is  HOPELESS.  Chevalier  Bunsen  ought  in  candour  to  acknow- 
ledge this  ;  for  we  will  now  prove  that  his  last  alternative  is  the 
fact.  His  chronological  statement  respecting  the  twelfth  dynasty 
is  incorrect;  it  is  irreconcilable  with  cotemporary  monuments, 
to  which  we  will  refer  him. 

A  very  brief  view  of  the  Ohevalier^s  arrangement  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty  will  suffice ;  but,  before  we  proceed  to  give  it,  we  must 
make  some  preliminary  remarks.  It  appears  from  cotemporary 
monuments  that  this  dvnasty  included  eight  sovereigns,  the  first, 
third,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Amenemhe, 
and  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  that  of  Osortasen^  The  name 
of  the  last  has  not  been  yet  ascertained,  but  according  to  Mane- 
tho,  as  reported  by  Africanus,  it  was  that  of  a  queen  ;  and  Dr. 
Lepsius,  who  found  the  prsenomen  at  the  labynnth,  calls  her  a 
queen  in  one  of  his  published  letters ;  Chevalier  Bunsen,  however, 
maintains  that  this  sovereign  was  a  king.  The  number  of  reigns 
mentioned  in  the  Turin  book  of  kings,  the  fragments  of  which 
containing  this  dynasty  have  been  for  the  most  part  recovered, 
is  also  eight ;  and  the  number  of  years  that  they  reigned  in  all  is 
said  to  be  21 3,  with  an  overplus  of  one  month  and  17  days.  We 
give  this  list  along  with  the  corresponding  list  of  Africanus,  in 
order  to  show  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  that  winter's 
representation  of  Manetho ;  for  there  is  no  reasonable  ground 
for  doubting  that  the  latter  agreed  with  the  papyrus.  Eusebius 
differs  from  Africanus,  in  that  he  omits  the  last  three  reigns, 
giving  their  sum  as  42  years,  which  would  give  198  years  for  the 
whole.     He,  however,  states  the  sum  to  be  245  years. 

'  Chevalier  Bunsen  writes  this  name  Sesortasen.  We  have  no  doubti  however, 
that  the  first  letter  had  the  power  of  the  Hebrew  v*  as  in  7y,  *iTy,  to  both  which  roots 
the  Egyptian  verb,  which  is  the  first  element  in  this  name,  has  relations.  As  a  noun, 
this  word  signifies  an  oar  [Copt.  O'YOCpJ  \  and  is  also  the  name  of  a  town  to  the 

north-east  of  Egypt,  probably  Gaza,  nv.     To  deriye  either  of  these  from  Sesor 
appears  to  us  impossible. 
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lis 


Monumental 
Names. 


Reigned  according 

to  the  PapyroB. 

Y.     M.       B. 


Africanoa's 
Names. 


Reigned. 


Amenemhe  1 19 

Osortasen  1 45 

Amenemhe  II 3  . 

Osortasen  II 19 

Osortasen  III. 3  • 

Amenemhe  III 4  . 

Amenemhe  IV 9 

Queen  unnamed   •  •  •  •  3 


3 
10 


27 
4 


Ammanemes 16 

Gesongosis 46 

Ammanemes 38 

Sesostris 48 

Lachares     8 

Ameres 8 

Amenemes 8 

Queen  Scemiophris  •  •  •  4 


Total 


213       1     17 


176 


The  three  units  wanting  in  the  years,  and  the  six  deficient 
numbers  of  months  and  days  must  have  amounted  to  sixteen  years, 
eleven  months,  sixteen  days.  We  will  add,  that  it  appears  probable, 
from  one  of  the  SaUier  papyri  in  the  British  Museum,  that  Osor- 
tasen I.  was  not  the  son  of  Amenemhe  I. ;  he,  in  the  first  instance 
reduced  him  to  insignificance,  but  allowed  him  to  retain  the  royal 
title,  probably  marrying  his  daughter ;  and  in  the  end  he  seems 
to  have  deposed,  and  perhaps  murdered  him.  A  confusion  in  the 
reigns  of  tnese  two  monarchs  is  therefore  to  be  expected,  such  as 
we  meet  in  a  later  period  in  the  case  of  Wavra  and  Amos,  the 
Saites;  but  we  cannot  reasonably  infer  from  this  that  similar 
confusion  prevailed  through  all  the  reigns  in  the  dynasty. 

According  to  Chevalier  Bunsen  the  true  duration  of  this  dynasty 
was  only  147  years.  He  makes  these  eight  reigns  to  correspond 
with  four  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes,  namely,  the  thirty-second 
and  three  following,  which,  according  to  his  restoration  of  the 
text,  stand  thus  : — 

Ammenemes    • 26  years 

Sesortosis  and  Ammenemes  II 23    do. 

Sesortosis  Hermes 55  « do. 

Mares   43    do. 

In  order  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  that  of  the  papyrus, 
and  with  the  two  statements,  as  he  appears  to  consider  them,  of 
Manetho,  adopted  by  Africanus  and  Eusebius  respectively,  he 
has  devised  the  following  arrangement  of  these  147  years : — 

Amenemhe  I.  reigned  alone 4 

Amenemhe  I.  and  Sesortasen  1 3 

Ditto  under  another  arrangement IG 

Ditto  under  another  arrangement.  • .  •  • 3 

Sesortasen  I.  alone 20 

Sesortasen  I.  and  Amenemhe  II •  •  •  3 

i2 
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According  to  another  Statement, 
or  in  the  other  part  of  Bgypt. 
Sesortasen  II.  &  Amenemhe  II.  19 

Amenemhe  II.  alone 1 

Amenemhe  11.  &  Sesortasen  1 1 1.15 
Sesortasen  III.  alone 20 


According  to  one  Statement,  or 
in  one  part  of  Egypt. 

Sesortasen  II.  &  Amenemhe  II.  35 
Sesortasen  II.  alone  including 
a  few  years  with  Sesortasen 

III 12 

Ameres 8 

Amenemhe  III.  alone 30 

Amenemhe  III.  and  Amenemhe  IV 9 

Amenemhe  III.  and  Seheknefm 4 

The  Chevalier  says  that  both  the  author  of  the  Turin  papyrus 
and  Manetho  were  ignorant  of  this  key,  but  that  Eratostnenes 
was  in  possession  of  it ;  and  that,  consequently,  he  alone  gives 
the  true  duration  of  the  dynasty ;  the  others  counting  particular 
intervals  twice  over,  or  even  oftener.  There  is  one  interval^ 
indeed,  the  reign  of  Amenemhe  IV.,  which  Manetho,  according 
to  the  statement  followed  by  Eusebius,  counts  no  less  than  five 
times!  Now  our  objection  to  this  system  is  not  its  intrinsic 
improbability ;  though  on  that  ground  we  think,  that  if  it  were 
worth  while,  a  strong  case  could  be  made  against  it :  we  take 
a  different  ground  of  opposition.  We  say  that  this  system  pal^ 
pahly  contradicts  the  monuments^  which,  to  take  a  single  instance, 
represent  the  reign  of  Osortasen  II.  as  subsequent  to  that  of 
Amenemhe  II.,  whereas  GhevaUer  Bunsen  makes  the  two  reigns 
nearly  to.  coincide.  There  are  two  monuments,  the  evidence  of 
which  as  to  this  point  is  decisive  against  the  Chevalier.  To  one 
of  these  he  refers  himself  (vol.  ii.  p.  310),  a  sculpture  in  the  tomb 
of  Nevotp  at  Benihassan,  in  which  37  strangers  (or  -^  of  the 
strangers)  are  represented  as  being  brought  before  Nevotp  with 
great  solemnity,  as  a  present  from  his  lord,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Se8orta4sen  II.  Our  readers  will  mark  this  date,  and  will  observe 
that,  according  to  the  Chevalier^s  system,  it  corresponds  with  the 
55th  year  of » the  dynasty,  or  the  ninth  year  of  Amenemhe  II. 
Now  in  another  part  of  this  tomb  (Burton's  JEr(?^/y^a  Hieroglyphica^ 
PI.  xxxiii.),  it  is  stated  that  this  Nevotp,  having  been  educated 
by  king  Amenemhe  II.  was  promoted  by  him  to  the  rank  of  chief, 
and  sent  to  govern  this  district  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
Thus,  according  to  the  Chevalier,  he  received  a  present  as  chief 
of  a  district  ten  years  before  he  was  sent  to  govern  it ! 

But  the  Chevalier  says,  "  There  is  a  sarcophagus  in  Florence, 
which  mentions  Sesortasen  II.  and  Amenemhe  II.  as  reigning 
together.*"  We  admit  it,  but  it  only  proves  that  they  reigned 
together  for  a  year  or  two,  when  the  latter,  being  old,  took  the 
fonner  into  partnership  with  him ;  just  as  his  father,  Osortasen  I. 
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had  done  with  him.  A  stele  at  Leyden  mentions  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  Osortasen  L,  as  synchronizing  with  the  second  of  Ame- 
nemhe  II. ;  and  a  similar  monument  exists,  showing  what  years 
of  Amenemhe  II.  and  Osortasen  II.  really  synchronized;  and 
thus,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  showing  the  falsity  of  the 
Chevalier  8  synchronisms.  In  the  sixty- first  plate  of  the  "  Hiero- 
glyphics," published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  we  have 
an  inscription,  copied  from  the  rocks  between  Assouan  and 
PhilsB,  which  bears  date  in  the  thirty- fifth  year  of  Ameneinhe  11.^ 
heing  tlie  third  year  of  Osortasen  II. ;  and  not  the  thiiity- 
SKCOND,  as  the  Chevalier  pretends.  He  is  thus  convicted  on  the 
clearest  testimony  of  having  subtracted  twenty-nine  years  from 
the  length  of  this  dynasty,  in  the  course  of  a  single  reign ' !  The 
chronological  scheme  of  the  dynasty  which  he  has  elaborated 
from  Eratosthenes,  or  the  Pseudo-Eratosthenes,  is  thus  proved 
to  be  erroneous ;  and  with  it,  by  his  oton  admission^  ^'  the  entire  of 
bis  chronology  of  the  Old  Kingdom'''*  is  demolished,  and, 

like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 


Leaves  not  a  wreck  behind. 

With  respect  to  the  Middle  Kingdom^  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
called  on  to  say  more  than  a  verj'  few  words.  The  question  to 
be  decided  here  is  not  whether  the  Middle  Kingdom  had  or  had 
not  a  chronology^  but  whether  it  had  or  had  not  an  existence. 
The  ChampoUions,  Bosellini,  and  the  English  Egyptologists 
without  exception  suppose  the  king  whose  shield  occupies  the 
sixth  place  in  the  tablet  of  Abydos,  to  be  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  the  king  whose  shield  preceded  his,  or  to  be  only 
separated  from  them  by  a  female  reign.  Chevalier  Bunseu 
affirms  that  between  these  two  kings  1016  years  are  to  be  inter- 
posed, which  he  calls  the  Middle  Kingdom.  All  that  he  has  yet 
offered  in  support  of  this  strange  assertion,  appears  to  us 
frivolous  in  the  extreme.     The  only  evidence  on  which  we  could 

'  Another  palpable  inconsistency  between  his  scheme  and  the  monuments^  respects 
the  second  and  third  Osortusens.  The  former  of  these  is,  according  to  him,  the  Sesos- 
tris  of  Manetho,  a  great  conqueror,  who  overran  Europe  and  Asia,  and  reigned  fifty- 
five  years;  wliereas  the  latter  was  an  obscure  prince,  whose  name  was  omitted  from 
tlie  list  of  kings  of  Karnac,  on  account  of  his  insignificance.  The  monuments  on  the 
contrary  know  nothing  of  the  conquests  of  Osortasen  II.,  whose  reign  appears  to  have 
been  a  short  and  inglorious  one;  whereas  it  is  Osortasen  III.  who  appears  from  them 
to  be  the  hero  of  this  dynasty.  To  him,  as  to  a  god,  the  temple  of  Samne,  in  Nubia, 
was  dedicated  by  Thothmos  III.;  that  very  king  who,  according  to  the  Chevalier, 
considered  him  unworthy  of  a  place  among  those  of  his  ancestors,  or  rather  prede- 
cessors at  Karnac.  To  us  it  appears  quite  evident,  that  this  last  is  the  king  whose 
figure,  with  the  name  defaced,  follows  that  of  Amenemhe  I L  at  Karnac,  and  who 
appears  as  Sesustris  in  the  list  of  Manetho.  This  identification  of  him  is,  howeveri 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  Eratosthenes. 
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ich  a  series  of  kings,  would  be  the  production  of  monu« 
ated  in  their  reigns,  which  could  be  proved  to  be  later 
J  twelfth  dynasty,  and  earlier  than  the  eighteenth ;  but 
igle  such  monument  has  yet  been  produced.  Is  it  meant 
iintained,  that  this  interval  was  in  point  of  monuments  a 
urn  non  ?  If  not,  where  are  the  monuments !  We  caa 
the  possibility  of  an  Ojibbeway  Indian  setting  himself  to 
t  a  chronology  of  the  English  sovereigns ;  having  a  very 
iipply  of  documents,  and  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Liage  in  which  they  are  written ;  and  finding  among  these 
certain  monarchs,  whose  portraits  he  had  been  told  were 
en  on  the  walls  of  Holyrood  House.  We  can  conceive 
ibihty  of  such  an  investigator  coming  to  the  conclusion, 
I  sovereigns  in  this  list  must  be  introduced  among  the 
kings,  so  as  to  fill  up  a  supposed  gap  between  Elizabeth 
les  I. ;  and;  for  aught  that  we  at  present  see  to  the 
,  we  think  that  he  would  have  about  the  same  grounds 
English  middle  kingdom,  as  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  for  his 
I  one.  We  do  not  profess  to  have  examined  into  this 
;  nor,  indeed,  are  we  yet  aware  what  there  is  to  ex- 
but  such  arc  our  present  impressions;  and  they  are 
not  weakened  by  the  result  of  the  examination  which  toe 
ie^  into  the  Chevalier  s  arrangement  of  the  earlier  kings, 
at  we  have  said  on  this  subject,  we  have  confined  our- 
monumental  evidence ;  laying  no  stress  on  the  opposition 
Chevalier  i3unsen'*s  views  and  the  statements  of  the  Bible, 
rument  against  the  correctness  of  the  former.  We  have 
on  his  oum  ground^  and  shown,  from  purely  Egyptian 
how  much  he  has  been  mistaken.  Having  done  this, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  we  think — and  pro- 
»st  of  our  readers  will  think  too — that,  taking  no  account 
^ims  to  inspiration,  and  regarding  him  as  a  mere  in- 
►r,  Moses  had  much  better  means  of  knowing  what 
gical  knowledge  the  Egyptians  really  possessed  than 
e  Chevalier,  or  any  of  those  comparatively  recent  writers, 
reported  statements  he  places  so  much  confidence.  We 
10,  that  if  Moses  had  known  that  the  Egyptians  possessed 
onological  records  of  a  series  of  kings,  extenaing  back 
o  thousand  years  before  his  time,  he  would  have  carried 
history  of  the  ancestors  of  his  countrymen,  if  he  must 
•ite  one,  some  centuries  at  least  beyond  the  commence- 
that  series,  before  he  cut  it  short  by  a  general  deluge. 
w  the  grave  imputations  which  we  incur  by  advancing 
Dpinion.  The  Chevalier  will  give  no  credit  for  honesty 
re  of  truth,  to  those  who  will  not  admit  the  falsity  of  the 
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chronological  statements  in  the  book  of  Genesis.     **  They  have, 
he  says,  (vol.  i.  p.  7.)  little  knowledge,  or  less  honesty  r 

We  deeply  regret  the  composition  and  the  publication  of  the 
present  work — we  mean,  the  chronologicnl  portion  of  it;  not 
on  account  of  any  injury  which  it  can  do  to  the  cause  of 
divine  revelation ;  in  that  point  of  view,  we  regard  it  as  tdum 
imbelle  sine  ictu.  But  we  regret  to  see  time  and  ingenuity 
wasted  in  theorizing  on  apocrjrphal  lists  of  kings,  which  might 
have  been  so  much  better  spent  in  examining  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  eliciting  from  them  the  facts  which  they  would 
make  known  to  one  who  knew  how  to  consult  them.  It  is  too 
early,  as  yet,  to  theorize  as  to  either  the  chronology  or  the 
mythology  of  Egypt.  We  want  in  the  first  instance  facts. 
Let  as  many  as  possible  be  collected.  Let  there  be  some  means 
devised,  by  which  independent  investigators  may  interchange  the 
facts  which  they  may  severally  know.  When  a  number  of  such 
facts  is  collectea  and  arranged,  it  may  be  the  task  of  the  next 
generation  to  theorize  about  them.  Above  all  things,  the  language 
should  be  first  studied.  Until  the  knowledge  of  it  shall  be  brought 
to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  it  now  exhibits,  even  right 
inferences  from  the  monuments  will  be  received  by  many  with  doubt 
and  suspicion.  The  Chevalier  admits  vol.  i.  p.  320,  that  his  pre- 
sent knowledge  of  the  language  is  very  defective.  He  admits  that 
he  has  much  to  learn ;  and  we  will  venture  to  add — which  he 
does  not  seem  sensible  of — that  he  has  much  also  to  unlearn^ 
which  he  thinks  that  he  knows,  before  he  can  accurately  translate 
the  entire  of  Egyptian  texts.  The  process  which  we  recommend 
is  a  tedious  one,  but  it  is  sure.  He  has  tried  a  more  rapid  one, 
and  we  must  pronounce  him  to  have  failed. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  The  AvioUography  and  Correspondence  of  Sir 
Simmids  IXEioes^  Bart.^  during  the  reigns  of  James  /.  and 
Charles  I,  Edited  hy  J.  0.  Halliwell,  Esq,^  F,E,S,^  &c. 
2  vols.     London:  Bentley,  1845. 

2.  A  Collection  of  Public  and  Private  Documents^  chiefly  iUustra- 
tive  of  the  Times  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  from  the  original 
Manuscripts,  the  property  of  the  Lord  Francis  Egerton^  President 
of  the  Camden  Society,  Edited  by  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq,^ 
London :  For  the  Camden  Society,  1840. 

3.  The  Court  of  King  James  the  Firsts  by  Dr.  Godfrey  Good- 
man, Bishop  of  Gloucester ;  to  which  are  added  Letters  illus- 
trative of  the  Personal  History  of  the  most  distinguished  Charac- 
ters in  the  Court  of  that  Monarchy  and  his  predecessor^  now  first 
published  from  the  original  manuscripts,  fiy  John  S.  Brewer, 
M.A.J  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  2  vols.  London  :  Bentley, 
1839. 

A  CENTURY  ago  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First  was  read  by 
Englishmen  out  of  a  large  folio  volume,  a  hundred  pages  of  which 
contained  the  Ufe  of  this  monarch,  written  with  some  honesty, 
with  much  asperity,  and  in  a  style  remarkably  like  that  of  the 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom. 

This  characteristic  piece  of  biography  was  the  work  of  Arthur 
Wilson,  a  friend  and  client  of  King  James'^s  Earl  of  Essex.  It 
was  first  published  shortly  after  his  death,  which  happened  about 
the  year  1653.  And  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  later,  when 
Bishop  Kennet  was  compiUng  that  complete  History  of  England 
of  which  we  have  spoken  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Review,  it 
was  selected  by  the  careful  prelate  as  the  best  memorial  of  those 
particular  times,  to  be  incorporated  in  his  work.  In  fact,  he  had 
no  great  choice  for  this  period,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  earliest  history  of  this  reign  was  that  written  by  Edmond 
Howes,  the  continuator  of  Stowe,  which  was  composed  first  in 
the  king's  lifetime  up  to  the  year  1614,  and  again,  before  the 
civil  wars,  up  to  the  years  1631.  It  is  curious  as  having  been 
compiled  before  the  ruin  of  the  Stuarts,  for  the  times  were 
speedily  to  follow,  when  the  fortunes  of  this  royal  house  would  be 
told  in  a  very  diiferent  tone.  The  axe  had  scarcely  fallen  upon 
Charles,  when  a  variety  of  publications  appeared,  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  day.     These  were  mostly  low  libels,  professing  an 
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historical  character,  and  resembling  those  memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  Louis  XV.  which  were  common  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. And  as  it  happened  that  the  private  life  of  Charles,  Uke 
that  of  Louis  XVL,  supplied  few  of  tne  peculiar  topics  in  requi- 
sition by  writers  of  this  class,  they  ascended  a  step  higher,  where 
the  materials  were  more  abundant,  and  the  truth  was  more  ob- 
scure. Thus  originated  what  are  called  the  Secret  Histories  of 
the  court  of  king  James,  works  containing  probably  some  truth 
but  more  falsehood,  and  which  sin  especially  in  this,  that  they 
display  in  a  strong  lights  and  with  exaggerated  features,  the 
crimes  of  an  abandoned  court,  as  the  chief  transactions  and 
characteristic  events  of  the  reign,  and  as  illustrating  the  manners 
of  the  monarch  and  his  house.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the 
"  Court  and  Character  of  King  James,  written  and  taken  by  Sir 
A.  W.,  being  an  eye  and  ear  witness.'^  The  author  was  Sir 
Anthony  Weldon,  sometime  a  clerk  of  the  king''s  kitchen,  and 
though  the  tract  is  full  of  spite  and  bitterness,  and  was  avowedly 
composed  to  advise  the  people  *'*'  lest  they  sided  with  that  bloody 
house,^^  yet  some  of  its  scandalous  traditions  are  so  intrinsically 
probable,  or  so  far  borne  out  by  other  authorities,  that  they  have 
found  a  place  in  our  Histories  of  England  ;  and  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  form  our  received  notions  of  those  times.  A  more 
respectably  written  production  is  that  attributed,  perhaps  falsely, 
to  Fulke  Greville,  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  This  originally 
appeared  as  "  Five  years  of  King  James,  or  the  State  of  England 
at  his  majesty's  entrance,  and  the  relation  it  had  to  foreign  parts,**' 
a  subject  which,  if  well  treated,  would  have  shown  a  considerable 
advance  beyond  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  history  in  those  days. 
It  was  afterwards  enlarged  into  a  small  quarto  tract,  very  well 
known,  but  now  rather  scarce,  entitled,  "  Truth  brought  to  light 
by  Time,  or  an  Historical  Relation  of  the  first  XIIII  years  of 
King  James'^s  Reign.''  This  contains,  in  addition  to  the  original 
matter,  the  proceedings  in  the  divorce  between  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Essex,  and  the  arraignment  of  the  murderers  of  Over- 
bury  \  Peyton's  Divine  Catastrophe  of  the  kingly  house  of  Stuart, 

'  The  two  works  are  in  fact  identical.  Fulke  Greville's  Five  Years  (i.  e.  from  161 1  to 
1616)  appeared  in  1643 ;  and  this  was  reprinted  in  1651  under  the  new  title  of  Truih 
brought  to  Lightt  &c,  and  the  same  title  was  also  given  to  a  separate  tract,  containing 
the  matter  touching  the  divorce  and  the  arraignment,  published  at  the  same  time,  and 
generally  attached  to  (he  former.  The  editor  of  Sir  S.  D'Ewes's  Diary  has  been  at  the 
trouble  of  appending  a  Secret  History  of  King  James,  "printed  from  the  original  MS. 
In  the  Harleian  collection.  It  was  written  (he  adds)  immediately  after  the  events 
here  related,  for  the  writer  at  the  close  confesses  that  Monson's  trial  had  not  commenced, 
a  circumstance  which  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1615."  The  truth  is, 
that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this  identical  tract,  without  addition  or  variation. 
And  as  to  its  being  written  before  the  end  of  1615,  the  editor,  in  correcting  the  press, 
might  surely  have  noticed  that  Somerset's  trial  is  related,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
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and  Osborne's  Memoirs  of  these  times,  are  publications  of  the  same 
kind  and  the  same  date.  They  all  appeared  about  the  middle  of  that 
century,  and  all  tended  more  or  less  directly  to  show  that  the  Stuarts 
had  brought  Divine  wrath  upon  their  own  heads  by  their  own  mis- 
doings. These  were  not  unanswered,  even  at  the  time.  A  reply 
to  Sir  Anthony  Weldon  appeared  under  the  title  of  Aulicus 
Coquinaricc^  which  takes  upon  itself  to  refute  five  main  points  of 
the  knights  pamphlet ;  and  the  work  of  Bishop  Groodman,  now 
first  published,  and  presently  to  be  referred  to,  appears  to  have 
been  composed  principally  for  this  same  purpose.  Unfortunately, 
these  scandalous  writers  had  such  materials  to  work  with  as 
ministered  to  the  sharpest  appetites  of  the  vulgar.  They  had 
truth  enough  to  appease  suspicion,  and  frightfulness  enough  to 
satisfy  credulity.  They  combined  the  great  attractions  of  mys- 
tcr}^  and  murder ;  of  mystery  such  as  modem  researches  have  not 
cleared,  and  of  murder  such  as  a  man  would  remember  for  life,  if 
he  had  but  read  it  in  a  novel.  These  productions  were  in  honour 
during  the  Commonwealth,  and  not  without  credit  at  subsequent 
period,  but  they  had  latterly  been  less  known  till  they  were  pub- 
lished under  Scott's  editorship  in  1811. 

Little  more  was  done  during  the  Protectorate,  but  with  the 
Restoration  there  appeared  two  works  of  much  historical  value, 
Eushworth's  Collections,  and  the  Cabala.  Rushworth  was  a 
Commonwealth  man,  who  wTote  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the 
disput<3s  between  Charles  and  the  Commons,  and  only  went  back 
to  the  sixteenth  year  of  king  James  in  order  to  throw  light  on 
the  opening  of  his  own  subject.  The  Calala^  or  Mysteries  of 
State^  as  it  was  entitled,  is  an  early  instance  of  a  collection  of 
political  documents,  relating  both  to  foreign  and  domestic  aflairs, 
from  Henry  the  Eighth's  time  downwards.  It  contains  a  very 
useful  series  of  original  records,  but  nothing  more.  Rushworth 
connects  his  documents  with  sufficient  narrative  to  make  them 
more  of  a  continuous  history,  and  this  he  extended  from  time  to 
time.  Both  these  are  works  of  value,  and  the  Cabala  of  course 
liable  to  little  imputation,  as  the  collectors  interpose  no  remarks  of 
their  own.  The  historians  of  Charles  the  Second's  time  were  na- 
turally less  severe  upon  the  king's  grandfather,  and  wrote  in  a 
very  different  spirit  from  those  we  have  been  speaking  of.  Such 
were  Brady  and  Frankland  ;  with  other  defenders  of  absolute 
monarchy.  The  former  of  these  writers  did  not  bring  his  history 
to  the  times  in  question,  but  the  latter  wrote  the  Annals  of 

following.  Sir  Thomas  Monson  was  arraigned  in  1615,  but  tried  neither  then  nor 
afterwards.  As  the  author  speaks  of  Northampton's  being  succeeded  in  the  Treasurer- 
ship  "  by  my  Lord  Treasurer  that  now  is/*  it  must  have  been  written  before  1618, 
when  Suffolk  (Northampton's  successor)  lost  the  o£Sce. 
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Eog^Iand  from  1612  to  1642,  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  the 
Puritans  and  Bepublicans,  and  with  especial  reference  to  Bush- 
worth,  whoBe  collections  he  tbipks  have  been  selected  with  par- 
tiality, and  illustrated  with  unfairness.  His  work  is  now  very 
little  known,  indeed  it  was  never  very  famous,  but  Hume,  with 
some  sympathy,  perhaps,  towards  his  bias,  has  collated  him  with 
Bushwortn,  and  occasionally  cited  his  authority'.  It  is  a  desul- 
tory kind  of  history,  interspersed  with  numerous  transcripts  of 
State  papers  and  other  documents,  professing  to  be  taken  from 

food  sources ;  but  not  very  clearly  so  derived.  Still  there  had 
een  no  regular  history  of  J  ames  the  Firsfs  reign  to  supersede 
Wilson'^s.  The  important  subject  was  naturally  the  time  of 
Charles,  and  writers  did  little  more  than  ascend  a  few  steps  into 
the  previous  reign  by  way  of  preface. 

A  change  again  came  over  English  History  at  the  Revolution, 
and,  in  its  results,  a  most  important  change  it  was.  There  were 
now  two  parties  in  the  country,  each  appealing  to  history,  each 
writing  it,  and  each  confuting  the  other.  Faction  produced  con- 
troversy, and  controversy  research.  To  the  landing  of  William 
III.  we  owe  it  that  Carte  and  Balph  wrote  not  like  Speed  and 
Stowe.  What  Burnet  did  for  history  was  wonderful,  not  by  teach- 
ing others,  but  by  teasing  them.  His  book  was  like  a  knight^s 
shield  suspended  at  a  cross-road.  It  was  a  challenge  to  all  comera, 
and  kept  alive  the  historical  contest  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Men  wrote  in  earnest  too.  They  were  wrangling,  not 
about  the  descent  of  Brutus,  or  the  site  of  Caer-leon,  but  de  vita 
et  sanguine  Tumi.  At  first,  however,  the  change  was  of  course 
unfavourable  to  the  Stuarts.  The  panegyrists  of  them  and  their 
doctrines  again  gave  place  to  others,  who  availed  themselves  of 
their  new  license.  The  reign  of  James,  however,  was  left  without 
much  fresh  matter,  except  that  supplied  by  Hacket  in  his  life  of 
Keeper  Williams,  and  was  still  without  any  peculiar  historian^  so 
that  Bishop  Kennet  did  probably  the  best  he  could  at  the  begin- 

'  Brady  left  behind  him  a  considerable  collection  of  historical  MSS.  which  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  the  portrait  of  the  author 
adorns  the  Combination-room.  He  was  a  learned  man  and  an  acute  controversialist, 
and  hit  reputation  would  be  more  general  if  he  had  written  less  for  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  Some  day  we  hope  to  say  more  about  these  MSS.  Frankland's  History 
was  published  anonymously  in  1681,  under  the  title  of  "  Annals  of  Kin(?  James  the 
First  and  Charles  the  First  both  of  happy  memory."  Hume  quotes  htm  by  the  name 
of  Franklyn,  His  book  contains  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  Prince  Charles's 
visit  to  Spain  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  English  History.  It  is  remarkable 
that  neither  for  this,  nor  for  any  other  of  our  transactions  with  Spain,  so  numerous  and 
important  in  these  times,  has  any  English  writer  consulted  the  Spanish  historians. 
Besides  Cespedes,  who  wrote  a  diffuse  narrative  of  the  period,  there  are  many  minor 
authors  who  treat  especially  of  these  occurrences,  but  the  reader  will  vainly  look  for 
their  names  even  in  Lingard. 
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ning  of  the  next  century,  in  making  Wilson  bear  this  part  in  his 
Complete  History.  And,  indeed,  Wilson'*s  performance  is  not  a 
bad  one,  and  should  by  no  means  be  classed  with  such  books  as 
Weldon's. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  there 
appeared  a  work  of  singular  importance  towards  the  illustration 
of  this  reign,  more  especially  as  regards  the  foreign  politics  of 
the  ministry,  and  the  relations  subsisting  between  this  kingdom 
and  the  other  states  of  Europe  then  flourishing.  Edmund  Saw- 
yer, a  barrister,  collected  into  three  volumes  a  series  of  original 
documents  touching  State  aifairs  in  the  reign  of  king  James  and 
his  predecessor.  They  included  the  correspondence  and  instruc- 
tions of  Nevile  and  Winwood  in  France  and  Holland,  of  Trum- 
bull at  Brussels,  and  Gomwallis  at  Madrid,  together  with  a  vast 
number  of  CeciFs  despatches  to  these  ambassadors.  The  whole 
were  published  in  1725,  by  subscription,  and  under  very  good 
encouragement,  and  they  now  form  the  principal  source  of  infonna- 
tion  respecting  these  matters.  The  editor,  however,  has  been 
defrauded  of  the  just  meed  of  his  exertions,  for,  as  the  corres- 
pondence of  Sir  Kalph  Winwood  formed  the  bulk  of  the  collec- 
tion, the  name  of  tne  said  Secretary  became  attached  to  the 
work,  and  it  is  now  universally  known  as  Wintoooirs  Memorials^ 
under  which  title,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  other  commemora- 
tion, the  reader  will  see  it  appealed  to  in  almost  every  page  of 
English  History  at  this  particular  period. 

But  though  this  work  furnished  the  means  of  setting  in  a  better 
light  the  conduct  of  James,  or  at  least  of  his  ministers,  yet  the 
character  of  this  monarch  did  not  rise  in  public  esteem.  The 
spirit  of  the  times  was  against  him.  It  was  not  only  that  he  was 
the  head  of  a  proscribed  family,  but  his  principles  were  precisely 
those  which  all  parties  were  now  ridiculing.  His  scholarship  and 
his  politics  were  as  obsolete  as  his  peaked  beard  and  his  points. 
It  might  have  been  expected,  at  all  events,  that  his  reluctance  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  would,  in  those  days,  have 
been  quoted  with  admiration,  and  that  a  peace-making  king  would 
have  met  with  some  consideration  from  those  who  were  so  bitter 
against  war.  Nor  was  this  circumstance  forgotten  in  the  contro- 
versies of  the  times.  But  though  Bolingbroke  has  discussed  this 
reign  at  great  length,  and  examined  the  policy  of  James  with 
especial  care,  he  has  given  sentence  against  him  throughout,  even 
on  the  point  of  his  non-intervention,  though  his  arguments  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  a  man  endeavouring  to  destroy  an  analogous 
case  which  tells  strongly  against  him.  Still  his  opinions  have 
carried  much  weight,  and  naturally  so  too  ;  for  the  invective, 
though  fierce,  is  not  vulgar,  and  it  is  grounded  on  truth,  though 
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raised  by  exaggeration.  The  reputation  of  James  was  altered, 
but  not  much  improved.  Men  who  believed  in  nothing,  would 
hardly  respect  a  king  who  believed  in  witches.  His  memory  was 
less  odious,  ,but  more  contemptible.  Instead  of  being  charged 
with  poisoning  his  son,  he  was  charged  with  writing  against  to- 
bacco ;  an  imputation  more  fatal  to  his  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  a 
polite  club.  The  wits  were  amused  with  a  king  who  really  thought 
there  was  a  deviL  The  more  sober  considered  him  a  pedant  and 
a  fool,  who  had  contributed  at  least  as  much  as  folly  and  pedantry 
could  afford  to  the  mischiefs  which  followed.  The  critics  of  the 
times  were  content  to  drop  the  secret  histories,  and  to  resort  to 
the  king's  own  works  for  their  caricatures.  The  reader  who  is 
desirous  of  seeing  what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  can  refer  to 
Harris'*s  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  King  James  I.,  a/ier  the  manner  of  Mr,  BayU. 

There  did  appear,  however,  about  the  same  time,  some  publi- 
cations of  a  different  character,  at  least  in  point  of  merit.  JBirch 
produced,  in  1749,  his  Historical  View  of  the  Negociations  be- 
tween the  Courts  of  England,  France,  and  Brussels,  from  1592 
to  1617,  and  he  followed  up  this  quasi  history  of  king  James  by  a 
particular  Biography  of  Pnnce  Henry,  a  person  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  by  and  by.  Yet  these  were  not  histories  of  the  life  and 
reign  of  James  the  First,  nor  did  Carte'^s  work,  which  actually 
comprised  such  a  performance,  ever  obtain  a  large  circulation,  or 
establish  itself  in  the  character  of  a  standard  History  of  Eng- 
land, as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked  in  this  Review*.  We  sus- 
pect that  Kennefs  compilation  approached  most  nearly  to  this 
desired  eminence,  and  thus  Wilson'^s  biography  conveyed  to  or- 
dinary students  their  first  impression  of  James's  reign  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

At  this  period  Hume  stepped  forth  as  an  historian,  and  his 
first  essay  was  on  this  identical  reign.  It  thus  becomes  a  curious 
piece  of  investigation  to  discover  clearly  what  he  achieved ;  to 
take  the  reign  of  King  James  as  it  had  been  written  before  him ; 
to  observe  the  auxiliary  materials  which  had  been  supplied  in 
the  interval ;  to  distinguish  between  what  is  due  to  these,  and 
what  is  due  to  himself  alone;  and  to  mark  those  peculiar  merits 
which  at  once  separated  him  from  his  predecessors,  and  raised 
him  to  the  hitherto  unknown  dignity  of  a  philosophical  historian. 
It  will  soon  be  seen  that  Hume  was  not  much  indebted  to  new 
materials.  Since  Kennet's  history  very  few  had  been  forthcoming. 
The  ambassades  of  La  Boderie,  the  French  minister  at  our  court 
from  1606  to  1611,  had  just  been  published,  and  Hume  availed  him- 
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untrustworthy  records,  as  he  did  also  of  Sully'*s  Memoirs. 
Idition  beyond  this  had  been  made  to  the  authorities  enu- 
the  foregoing  pages.  And  some  accessible  sources  of  in- 
le  appears  to  have  neglected.  He  does  not  refer  to  that 
ass  of  miscellaneous  mtelHgence  concerning  these  times 
n  HowelFs  Familiar  Letters.  He  had  not,  apparently, 
imself  of  what  Carte  had  just  done,  nor  haa  Birches 
is  time  reached  his  hands,  though  he  employs  it  after- 
his  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  not,  in  fact, 
justice  or  province  to  accumulate  new  materials,  or  to 
earchingly  through  the  old  ones,  as  we  have  observed 

What  then  did  he  do  ? 
rded,  not  very  diffusely,  the  events  of  the  time ;  re- 
1  the  narrative,  as  he  went  along,  with  much  temper 
reat  judgment.  He  did  too  avail  himself  of  the  jour- 
j  two  houses,  not  (as  his  predecessors  had  done)  by 
a  his  text  speeches  or  resolutions,  but  by  collecting 
of  parties,  and  giving  the  result  in  a  few  words.  In 
ce — for  his  whole  History  of  England  is  scarcely  larger 
f  s  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  he  gave  a  lucid  history 
cl,  in  which,  if  the  details  are  seldom  circumstantial, 
mes  inaccurate,  yet  the  outline  of  any  period  is  gene- 
3t,  the  features  not  distorted,  and  the  perspective  well 

He  told  in  most  cases  something  very  like  the  truth, 
le  whole  of  it.  His  philosophy,  for  which  he  is  so 
jumes  the  simple  form  of  good  sense.  He  estimates 
IS  with  great  accuracy.  He  judges  of  men  and  actions 
edge  of  human  nature  dictates,  and  he  seldom  makes 
I,  or  draws  a  conclusion,  which  may  not  be  considei^ed 
)le  and  just.  But,  in  thus  speaking,  we  except  topics 
with  religion. 

re  his  qualifications  for  writing  history  generally.  As 
s  particular  reign,  he  came  to  it  with  the  preposses- 
Scotchman  in  favour  of  James,  and  the  prejudices  of 
her  against  his  puritanical  opponents.  The  last  of 
snces  was  perhaps  stronger  than  the  first,  but  neitj^er 
tn  into  palpable  extravagance.  The  result  was  a  history 
favourable  to  King  James  than  had  before  been  written, 
3  new  work  speedily  superseded  others  in  ordinary  use, 
the  Stuarts  became  a  personage  much  less  contemptible 
\  of  the  rising  generation  than  he  had  been  considered 
refathers. 

n  thus  a  portion  of  the  traditional  obloquy  rested  on 
y.  The  secret  histories  of  his  court  were  republished, 
)  mentioned,  in  the  present  century,  and  one  of  the 
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most  carious  of  modem  scholars,  after  confessing  publicly  some 
thirty  ^'ears  ago  that  he  had  commenced  his  investigations  of  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  with  the  popular  notion  of  James'^s 
character,  sent  forth  to  the  world  a  recantation  of  his  own  private 
opinion  as  a  matter  of  literary  conscience,  and  endeavoured  by 
arguments  and  documents  to  prove  that  this  monarch  was  neither 
a  pedant  nor  a  despot,  but  a  good  scholar  and  a  worthy  king. 
How  far  our  own  judgment  comcides  with  Mr.  D'^Israeli's  may 
be  seen  by  and  by.  The  literary  character  of  James  he  has  well 
defended,  but  he  has  been  less  successful  against  Bolingbroke 
than  gainst  Walpole.  That  Walpole  had  never  opened  the 
books  he  was  so  fluently  criticising  is  plain  enough.  But  Boling- 
broke has  exhibited  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  king  s 
conduct  which  are  clearly  stated,  and  eloquently  urged ;  not  drawn 
from  rumours  or  traditions,  but  specifying  seriatim  his  several 
errors ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  in  any  professed  apology  for  him^ 
they  should  not  be  met  as  formally  as  they  are  advanced. 

Since  these  times  the  reigns  of  James  and  his  predecessors  on 
the  English  throne  have  been  written  by  an  author  whose  pages 
no  student  of  history  can  neglect,  thougn  they  will  seldom  please 
him,  often  nerplex  him,  and  sometimes  midead  him.  In  Dr. 
Lingard^s  cnapters  the  reader  will  find  not  an  authority  over- 
looked, except  wilfully.  He  will  see  research  extended  to  the 
most  distant  limits,  and  singular  acuteness  exercised  on  its  re- 
sults. With  all  this  he  will  not  find  the  warmth  of  an  advocate, 
or  the  wrath  of  a  partizan.  Few  writers  deny  themselves  the 
license  of  an  occasional  peroration,  but  Dr.  Lingard  is  one  of 
those  few.  As  far  as  regards  any  expression  of  private  opinion, 
any  vehemence  of  panegyric  or  censure,  his  work  appears  strangely 
impartial.  It  is  this  very  suppression  of  the  writer  s  individuaSty, 
this  seeming  forbearance  even  on  the  fittest  occasions  for  inter- 
posing, that  causes  such  dissatisfaction.  The  reserve  is  not  the 
reserve  of  modesty,  but  of  design.  It  is  that  of  a  man  who  makes 
no  statement,  because  he  knows  his  statement  will  not  be  be- 
lieved. As  far  as  words  go.  Dr.  Lingard  is  far  less  severe  upon 
Henry  VIII.  than  is  Sir  James  Macintosh;  far  less  bitter  against 
Cranmer  than  Mr.  Macaulay.  Yet  his  work  conveys  somehow 
even  a  worse  impression  both  of  the  king  and  the  archbishop. 
Dr.  Lingard  never  pleads.  He  makes  out  his  case  by  putting 
his  own  witnesses  into  the  box,  and  examining  them  himself. 
We  form  our  opinions  from  the  evidence,  not  the  speeches. 
The  strongest  points  are  handled  ^vith  the  greatest  quietness. 
When  Cranmer  kisses  the  gospels  with  a  private  reservation, 
even  Mr.  Hallam  speaks  of  his  aisingenuous  shift.  Dr.  Lingard 
merely  throws  out  a  remark  that  the  security  of  oaths  is  dimin- 
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ished  if  they  are  taken  in  a  sense  different  from  that  understood 
by  the  iraposer.  When  a  poor  wretch  is  hanged  and  embowelled 
for  saying  mass  privately,  Sir  James  Macintosh  launches  the 
whole  force  of  language  at  the  unspeakable  atrocity.  Dr.  Lin- 
gard  relates  the  facts  without  comment,  but  he  adds  a  note  from 
an  eye-witness,  who  says  that  the  executioner  was  a  bungler,  and 
that  the  butchery  lasted  half  an  hour. 

Yet  this  history  is  a  great  acquisition  to  us.  Out  of  twenty 
material  incidents,  we  iind  fifteen  set  in  a  new  light,  if  not  in  a 
true  one;  and  the  very  novelty  of  the  view  is  instructive. 
Besides,  the  accounts  of  a  Boman  Catholic  are  the  altera  pars  of 
all  our  history  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  and  it  is  hard  to 
come  to  a  decision  without  hearing  them.  From  what  we  have 
been  saying,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  peculiarly  requisite  it  is 
to  get  a  correct  appreciation  of  Dr.  Lingard^s  authorities.  If 
these  are  credible^  his  case  is  proved.  If  they  are  not,  the  reader 
is  very  insidiously  misled.  For  the  period  in  question,  the 
authorities  recently  brought  to  light  are  numerous,  rather  than 
severally  important,  and  on  this  account  require  the  greater 
attention.  The  Clarendon  and  Hardwicke  papers,  Murden'^s 
collection,  and  the  selection  made  by  Dalrymple  from  the  advo- 
cate's Library  at  Edinburgh,  are  well-known  sources ;  but,  besides 
these  additional  helps,  Dr.  Lingard  quotes  frequently  from  MS. 
documents  and  letters  which  may  be  less  faithful  informants. 

Three  more  authorities  are  specified  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
The  name  of  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes  has  hitherto  been  principally 
known  by  his  journals  of  Queen  Elizabeth'^s  parliaments,  which 
were  always  quoted,  and  which  form  the  basis  of  that  part  of  the 
Parliamentary  History.  His  diary,  however,  was  also  known  and 
indeed  frequently  cited  from  the  MS. ;  and  portions  of  it  had 
been  actually  published  by  Heame  in  his  quaint  way  of  filling  up 
his  books  with  scraps  of  the  most  heterogeneous  information, 
just  as  Casaubon  and  his  contemporaries  used  te  add  an  explana- 
tion of  an  elegy  of  Propertius  to  a  note  on  a  construction  of 
Suetonius,  and  finish  up  with  a  Greek  epigram  on  some  event  of 
the  day.  This  diary  is  now  published  entire.  It  is  less  valuable 
for  the  times  of  James  I.  than  those  succeeding;  as  the  writer 
only  came  into  the  world,  just  as  James  was  coming  to  England, 
and  could  consequently  know  but  little  of  what  occurred  during 
his  boyhood.  His  stories  are  always  emphatically  gossiping; 
but  sometimes  it  is  very  useful  to  know  the  gossip  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  generally  very  entertaining.  His  bias  is  considei^ 
able ;  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  it  in  all  he  says  for  the 
Puritans,  and  against  the  court.  The  title  of  the  second  work 
sufficiently  explains  itself;  the  portion  of  its  contents  referring 
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to  these  times  is  very  small.  The  third  is  more  curious.  To 
say  that  Grodfrey  Goodman  was  an  English  Papist,  who  was 
advanced  to  the  see  of  Gloucester  in  1 625,  would  be  rather  a 
startling  opening  of  the  story.  Yet  he  certainly  held  tenets 
higher  than  those  held  by  gentlemen  of  the  present  day,  who 
have  been  made  Papists,  just  as  Bolingbroke  says  Jansenists 
were  made  in  France,  and  Jacobites  in  England,  viz.  by  being 
called  so,  and  treated  as  such.  And  he  was  undoubtedly  made  a 
bishop  by  his  good  master  King  James.  After  being  plundered 
and  ejected  like  his  brethren  during  the  civil  wars,  he  lodged 
obscurely  somewhere  in  Westminster,  and  wrote  these  Memoirs. 
The  book  which  he  refutes  throughout,  namely  Weldon^s,  did 
not  appear  till  1650,  and  as  the  bishop  died  in  1655,  his  com- 
mentaries were  composed  in  the  interval.  His  sole  aim  seems  to 
have  been  the  conviction  of  Weldon,  whose  statements  he 
handles  successively  throughout  his  story.  His  words  must  be 
weighed  with  much  caution.  Dr.  Lingard  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  commentaries,  or  they 
would  have  been  evidence  after  his  own  heart.  The  intelligent 
editor,  Mr.  Brewer,  is  not  much  inclined  to  find  fault  with  this 
author''s  sentiments.  We  shall  refer  occasionally  to  all  these  as 
we  proceed. 

One  mischievous  effect  of  the  Secret  Memoirs  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  as  well  as  of  the  misconception  of  history  generally, 
was  the  direction  of  the  student'*s  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
the  court.  Even  Hume  says,  that  "except  during  sessions  of 
parliament,  the  history  of  this  reign  may  be  more  properly  called 
the  history  of  the  court,  than  that  of  the  nation.'*'  But  nothing 
can  be  falser  history  than  this.  There  are  periods,  it  is  true, 
when  history  becomes  necessarily  more  personal,  and  more 
centred  in  a  few  individuals,  than  at  other  periods.  But  it  is 
never  entirely  so,  even  in  France.  Generation  is  always  succeed- 
ing to  generation,  and  seldom,  in  Europe,  without  the  develop- 
ment of  one  or  more  phases  of  society.  People,  if  not  writing 
and  thinking,  are  building  and  trading,  or,  at  all  events,  living 
and  moving,  and  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage.  No  European 
country,  excepting,  perhaps,  England  just  latterly,  has  maintained 
an  unaltered  position  in  relation  to  the  other  powers  for  three- 
score years.  And  no  change  in  such  relative  position  is  without 
its  corresponding  effect  on  the  people.  But  it  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  pretended  that  the  times  of  James  I.  even  approximate 
in  their  character  to  such  periods.  At  the  very  outset,  the 
position  of  the  nation  was  entirely  changed.  Its  dominions  were 
doubled  in  extent.  One  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Europe 
disappears  and  is  merged  in  ours.    And  it  was  not  only  what  we 
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gained,  but  what  our  enemies  lost.  The  Scotch  court  was  the 
very  focus  of  continental  intrigue,  and  never  more  so  than  just 
before  this  event.  On  every  occasion  the  first  glance  of  Paris 
or  Madrid  was  towards  Holyrood  or  Linlithgow.  But  all  this 
was  now  changed.  Half  the  island  was  no  longer  an  enemy^s 
country.  We  had  no  longer  to  divide  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  and  send  five  thousand  to  defend  the  borders ;  but  we  could 
leave  the  borders  behind  us,  and  ship  off  twenty  thousand  to 
Flanders.  We  were  now  indeed  insvlani^  \yith  the  ocean  for  our 
barrier  instead  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle. 

Not  less  striking  were  the  changes  abroad.  In  this  reign 
Spain,  the  greatest  of  the  European  powers,  made  the  first  of 
those  humiliating  sacrifices  which  in  less  than  half  a  century  left 
her  the  least.  And  in  that  comer  of  the  huge  fabric  which  first 
crumbled,  there  arose,  and  mainly  through  our  agency,  a  new 
state ;  a  state  at  first  laughed  at,  and  next  hated,  but  which  was 
presently  to  form  with  England  the  new  and  formidable  class  of 
powers  maritime ;  which  m  seventy  short  years  was  to  be  the 
protector  of  its  ancient  mistress,  and  even  intercessor  with  her 
enemies ;  and  which  was  to  exercise  the  mightiest  influence  over 
the  course  of  events  in  Europe.  The  Bepublic  of  Holland  set 
an  example  which  was  followed  in  England,  and  gives  Cromwell 
his  cliance  of  a  statue ;  which  was  debated  in  Portugal,  and 
nearly  cost  John  of  Braganza  bis  chance  of  a  throne ;  and  which 
in  its  effects  depopulated  Naples,  and  ruined  Messina. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  tliat  society  remained  without  progress  or 
cliangc.  A  disorganization  was  taking  place  which  materially 
affected  the  habits  of  half  the  nation.  Just  at  this  period,  the 
countr}'  gentr}'  broke  up  their  ancient  establishments,  and  dis- 
missed their  retainers.  The  aristocracy  of  the  shires  flocked  to 
London,  like  the  French  noblesse  to  Paris,  and  squandered  their 
fortunes  in  the  grossest  and  most  abandoned  licentiousness, 
lioyal  proclamations  were  vain  against  this  new  mania.  The 
('ffect  went  to  complete  what  the  wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  rise 
of  the  commons  had  commenced,  and  almost  destroyed  the  last 
traces  of  feudalism.  Tliey  were  not  quite  destroyed,  it  is  true, 
for  in  the  next  reign  the  country  gentry  could  still  muster  their 
troops  to  join  the  royal  standard,  but  perhaps  the  issue  of  the 
wars  might  have  been  in  some  degree  changed,  if  the  multitude 
of  retainers  and  serving  men  who  were  now  sent  abroad  upon  the 
world  had  remained  to  swell  the  squadrons  of  their  masters. 
Tlie  luxury  of  the  times  was  excessive.  Not  even  the  abbots 
and  sacrists  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  so  lavish  and  magni* 
ficeiit  ill  their  buildings  as  these  lords  of  the  seventeenth.  The 
V^hliQ  f  jiind  was  in  a  continued  state  of  ferment  throughout  this 
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rei^  of  peace.  The  spirit  which  had  arisen  under  Elizabeth,  to 
do  its  work  under  Charles,  was  rapidly,  and  not  secretly,  extend- 
ing itself.  The  feelings  of  the  nation,  as  regarded  its  neighbours, 
underwent  an  entire  alteration.  In  one  point  this  is  especially 
remarkable.  The  strange  feelings  of  awe  with  which  our  ances- 
tors in  the  sixteenth  century  regarded  the  Spaniards,  have  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  historians ;  and  they  have  been  Ukened  to 
those  with  which  a  savage  might  look  towards  an  Englishman. 
But  in  thirty  years  all  this  had  been  reversed.  The  writers  of 
James'^s  time  speak  of  Spain  as  France  might  now  speak  of 
China.  The  country  was  still  disliked,  but  no  longer  feared. 
Its  wretchedness  and  poverty  are  already  laughed  at.  A  score 
of  years  had  not  passed  since  the  whole  force  of  the  island  had 
been  marched  to  meet  the  Spanish  invader  with  less  of  daring 
than  of  despair,  with  a  resolution  of  dying  in  the  field  rather 
than  with  a  hope  of  escaping  defeat.  Now,  at  the  news  of  a 
peace  with  Spain,  all  the  nation  is  indignant.  Ambassadors 
confess  gravely  in  their  despatches  that  the  country  had  lost  its 
most  glorious  opportunity  of  aggrandizement.  The  tone  of  the 
people  was  like  that  of  sailors  forbidden  to  engage  a  Frenchman, 
and  robbed  of  their  lawful  prize-money.  Vessels  used  to  be  sent 
to  the  Spanish  colonies  with  the  same  regularity  and  much  the 
same  expectations  that  they  now  sail  with  for  the  whale  fishery. 
And  only  a  few  years  later,  the  parliament,  clergy,  and  conmions^ 
are  all  raving  mad,  because  King  James  will  not  do  what  Marl- 
borough was  thought  demented  for  doing  a  century  after,  because 
he  wUl  not  march  an  English  army  to  the  Danube,  and  that 
against  the  combined  forces  of  Austria  and  Spain.  How  can 
the  history  of  these  times  be  the  history  rather  of  the  court  than 
of  the  nation  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  so  it  had  been  written,  but  so  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  written.  Hume'^s  predecessors  had  so  viewed  it, 
but  he  should  not  have  followed  them,  nor,  in  point  of  fact,  has 
he  altogether  done  so. 

The  title  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England  has  been  the 
subject  of  curious  controversy.  That  the  first  of  the  Stuarts, 
the  head  of  that  house  who  carried  the  doctrines  of  hereditary 
right  so  high,  and  with  results  so  fatal  to  themselves,  was  par- 
ticularly deficient  in  a  good  title  to  his  crown,  was  observed  by 
Bolingbroke.  But  Bolingbroke  overlooked  the  main  point.  He 
merely  asserted  that  the  succession  to  the  crown  from  the 
earliest  times  had  notoriously  not  been  governed  by  hereditary 
right,  and  that  the  title  of  Henry  VII.,  from  whom  James 
deduced  his,  was  even  more  irregular  than  ordinary.  Mr. 
Hallam  first  showed  reasons  for  conung  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
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one  of  the  Stuarts  was,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a 
legitimate  sovereign,  and  that  the  title  of  this  family  to  the 
throne  was,  in  point  of  fact,  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  family 
who  succeeded  them.  He  proves  his  case  by  four  propositions. 
1 .  That  a  lawful  king  of  England,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  parliament  may  make  statutes  to  limit  the  inheritance  of  the 
crown.  2.  That  King  Henry  VIII.  was  by  statute  invested 
with  such  powers.  3.  That  he  did  thus  entail  the  inheritance  on 
the  issue  of  his  younger  sister  Mary  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder 
sister  Margaret,  queen  of  Scots.  4.  That  such  issue  was  living 
at  the  decease  of  Elizabeth.  From  these  propositions  he  proves 
that  James  was  not  the  legal  heir,  and  that  he  was  constituted  a 
lawful  king  only  as  William  III.  was  so  constituted,  viz.  by  the 
choice  of  the  people  and  the  recognition  of  parliament.  Now 
these  propositions,  we  think,  are  true,  but  they  only  prove  this, 
that  the  hrst  title  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  was  not  parlia- 
mentary,— ^a  fact  which  few  of  their  supporters  would  care  about 
acknowledging.  It  would  surely  have  been  bootless  to  have  set 
about  persuading  a  Jacobite  that  James  did  not  originally  derive 
his  title  from  act  of  parliament.  Yet  these  were  the  persons  who 
upheld  the  family  claim,  and  they  would  have  denied  Mr.  Hallam^s 
first  proposition.  Such  denial  would  be  perilous,  no  doubt,  but 
not  more  so  than  the  march  to  Derbv.  James  I.  came  in  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  who  were  not  the  lineal  heirs,  William  III. 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  were.  Both  were  alike  the 
choice  of  the  people  over  others,  but  with  this  difference  in  the 

5 remises :  the  onev  of  the  crown  to  William  was  a  transfer,  to 
ames  it  might  have  been  termed  a  restitution.  No  advocate  of 
constitutional  freedom  would  have  doubted  either  the  truth  or 
the  consequence  of  Mr.  Hallam^s  propositions,  but  these  were 
the  precise  parties  with  whom  such  arguments  were  not  required. 
The  parties  to  be  convinced  were  the  advocates  of  divine  right, 
and  against  these  the  proof  would  have  failed. 

The  truth  is,  there  was  no  other  candidate  but  James  in  a 
plight  to  contest  the  prize  for  a  moment.  The  descendants  of 
Mary  of  Suffolk  were  utterly  powerless,  and  the  claim  of  the 
Spanish  infanta  was  too  ludicrously  preposterous  to  be  thought 
of.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  say  that  the  point  of  lineal  descent  was 
without  its  weight,  independent  of  the  acquisition  of  a  kingdom 
— ^an  acquisition  which  was  by  no  means  duly  appreciated  at  first. 
And,  moreover,  the  new  king  had  this  especial  advantage,  that  all 
parties  were  in  the  dark  as  to  his  disposition.  He  was  a  Pro- 
testant, and  this  pleased  the  people.  He  was  thought  to  lean  to 
his  own  Church,  and  this  pleased  the  Puritans.  All  writers 
appear  surprised  at  the  singular  tranquillity  attending  his  acces- 
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sion.  The  fact  is,  that  all  parties  were  quiet,  because  all  expected 
to  be  gainers.  And  the  necessary  disappointment  of  some  was 
the  cause  of  those  explosions  which  perplex  historians  as  much  as 
the  previous  tranquillity.  One  thing  explains  the  other.  CcciPs 
friends  hoped  to  be  taken  into  confidence  as  well  as  Cecil.  The 
Roman  Catholics  hoped  for  great  things  from  the  son  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  the  correspondent  of  the  pope.  Both  parties  were 
disappointed.  From  the  disappointment  of  the  first  arose 
Baleigh^s  conspiracy ;  from  the  second,  the  Gunpowder  Treason. 

Few  monarchs  have  been  the  object  of  more  desperate  and 
audacious  plots  than  king  James.  The  seizure  of  his  person 
during  his  Scottish  reign  had  been  a  matter  of  almost  orainary 
occurrence.  And  his  misfortunes  had  this  peculiar  aggravation, 
that  they  were  seldom  credited.  When  the  news  of  the  Gowrie 
conspiracy  reached  Edinburgh,  the  first  impression  of  the  people 
was  disbelief.  Before  the  mysterious  circumstances  of  the  case 
could  have  attracted  attention,  before  any  contradiction  could 
have  been  fairly  detected  by  a  comparison  of  evidence,  the  affiur 
was  discredited.  On  the  first  blush  of  the  matter,  on  the  bare 
tidings  that  the  king's  life  had  been  attempted,  but  happily  saved, 
the  ministers  of  the  city  refuse  to  believe  the  particulars  commu- 
nicated by  the  council.  Baleigh'^s  plot  was  called  a  contrivance 
of  Cecil.  And  even  after  the  detection  of  Guy  Fawkes  with  the 
lantern  in  his  hand,  attempts  were  made  to  throw  discredit  on 
this  matter  too.  Bishop  Goodman,  forty  years  afterwards,  in 
speaking  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  mentions  as  a  remarkable  feature 
in  it,  that  it  was  ^^  generally  acknowledged  as  a  truth  on  all 
sides.'*'* 

That  persons  of  difierent  character  and  pursuits  should  engage 
together  in  a  conspiracy  with  different  motives,  and  for  different 
ends,  is  known  to  be  not  improbable ;  and  if  the  conspiracy  be 
hasty  and  ill  concerted,  the  evidence  of  its  existence  may  be  made 
to  appear  incredible  and  self-contradictory.  And  such  was  the 
case  with  this  plot  of  Raleigh's.  It  is  now  clear  that  there  were 
two  treasons  on  this  occasion,  the  first  called  the  '^  Main/'  and 
the  other  the  "Bye."  The  first  was  Cobham's  and  Raleigh's, 
which  might  have  had  some  grand  object  in  nMhus^  but  which 
certainly  never  proceeded  farther  than  a  few  negotiations  with 
the  Spanish  ambassador.  The  second  was  that  of  Markham  and 
Brooke,  with  the  fixed  object,  but  indefinite  means,  of  procuring 
from  the  king  some  liberty  of  conscience  for  Papists  and  Puri- 
tans. When  it  is  considered,  that  though  these  plots  went  on 
together,  the  agents  were  unacquainted,  at  all  events,  with  the 
details  of  each  other's  schemes ;  that  both  schemes  were  indefi- 
nite, and  both  abortive ;  and  that  the  evidence  was  mainly  sought 
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from  the  confessions  and  recriminations  of  the  parties,  it  can 
Iiardly  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  result  of  the  investigations 
was  unintelligible  *.  It  was  impossible  to  detect  what  the  wit- 
nesses themselves  could  not  tell — the  ultimate  aim,  for  instance, 
of  Raleigh  and  Cobham ;  but  perhaps,  as  much  as  was  to  be 
Icamt  is  now  kno\vn.  Hume  tells  the  story  in  a  page  and 
a  half,  just  as  he  found  it  in  ordinary  authorities,  and  leaving  it 
just  as  unintelligible.  In  Lingard  it  will  be  found  related  with 
the  utmost  clearness  of  detail,  and  confirmed  by  all  such  evidence 
as  has  since  come  to  light. 

The  famous  gunpowder  treason  is  a  far  more  interesting  sub- 
ject of  enquiry,  especially  in  the  chapters  of  a  Bomish  historian. 
The  method  in  which  Dr.  Lingard  treated  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  is  generally  known  from  its  discussion  in  the  pages 
of  a  popular  review.  He  has  conducted  this  case  in  a  manner 
more  ingenious,  and,  we  think,  more  successful ;  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  danger,  or  to  treat  it  as  a 
stratagem  of  Salisbury'^s.  He  offers  no  direct  palliation  of  the 
enterprise,  which  he  describes  as  '^  so  atrocious  in  principle,  and 
so  sanguinary  in  execution,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it 
could  be  harboured  in  the  mind  of  any  human  being.^^  He  wishes, 
however,  to  establish  the  following  points  :  1.  That  the  body 
of  English  Papists  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  plot.  2.  That 
the  English  Jesuits  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  except  such  as 
Green  way  learnt  from  Gatesby  in  confession,  and  communicated 
to  Garnet  his  provincial.  These  points,  we  think,  he  goes  nearly 
to  prove,  and,  with  this,  a  partial  justification  of  the  conspirators 
is  indirectly  conveyed  by  an  elaborate  recital  of  the  persecutions 
with  which  their  religion  was  then  visited.  With  such  a  preface, 
constructed  not  with  declamation  nor  arguments,  but  from  an 
assemblage  of  authenticated  details,  the  story  opens,  in  the  spring 
of  ]  604,  eighteen  months  before  the  catastrophe.  The  traitors, 
at  first  but  four  in  number  out  of  the  whole  kingdom,  are  repre- 
sented as  suspending  their  operations  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  between  England  and  Spain  had  destroyed  all  chance  of 
Philip'^s  mediation.  When  every  ray  of  hope  is  extinguished, 
they  exhort  each  other  to  brave  death  "  like  the  Maccabees'*'  for 
the  liberation  of  their  brethren.  The  current  of  the  narrative 
is  only  interrupted  by  notices  of  the  increasing  severity  of  the 
persecution ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  conspirators  suc- 
ceeded, in  March  1605,  in  conveying  two  hogsheads  and  thirty 

*  Bishop  Goodman  lays,  **  This  (i.  e.  Gunpowder  Plot)  was  in  effect  the  only  treason 
in  the  time  of  King  James,  for  that  of  the  Lord  Cobham  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  I 
conceive,  was  but  a  kind  of  embryo,  wherein  discontented  persons  had  but  a  kind  of 
plot  to  betray  one  another. 
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barrels  of  powder  into  the  vaults,  is  coupled  with  the  mention  of 
a  rumour,  that,  in  the  next  parliament,  measures  would  be  taken 
for  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  ancient  faith.  This  is  not 
estactly  such  a  history  of  the  gunpowder  plot  as  would  be 
gathered  from  Mr.  Closers  Anniversary  Sermon,  but,  of  the  two, 
it  is  the  truer  one. 

It  may  be  obsen'ed,  that  the  conspirators  had,  before  this, 
been  under  the  suspicion  of  the  government.  Not  only  had 
Gatesby,  Tresham,  and  Percy  been  concerned  in  the  treason  of 
Essex,  but  the  two  fonner  of  these,  and  both  the  Wrights,  had 
actually  been  put  under  arrest,  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  as  dan- 
gerous characters.  They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
suspected  now,  even  by  Cecil,  though  it  is  clear,  from  documents 
in  Birch's  Negotiations,  and  from  his  own  letter  afterwards,  that 
he  was  more  than  once  warned  from  abroad  that  something  was 
in  hand.  But  when  the  continued  prorogation  of  parliament  had 
rendered  additional  funds  indispensable,  and  Tresham,  at  length, 
for  this  purpose,  was  taken  into  confidence,  the  death-blow  was 
given  to  this  infernal  plot.  This  did  not  occur  till  the  15  th  of 
October,  so  reluctantly  was  Tresham  trusted.  From  this  period, 
the  stoiy  assumes  a  complexion  veiy  different  from  that  which  it 
wears  in  ordinary  histories  of  England.  It  seems  clear  that 
Tresham,  from  his  first  admission  into  the  secret,  was  completely 
frightened,  and  resolved  at  once  to  frustrate  the  design  with  as 
little  mischief  as  possible  to  his  associates.  Before  ten  days  had 
elapsed  he  went  to  Gatesby,  and  suggested  that  the  explosion 
should  be  postponed  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  parliament. 
He  said  tnat  delay  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  raise  money ; 
and  he  pleaded  earnestly  that  Lord  Monteagle,  his  brother-in-law, 
might  have  warning  given  him.  Now  this  Lord  Monteagle  him- 
self had  been  engaged  in  some  of  the  treasons  of  the  Papist 
party,  and  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  he  had  been  already 
enlightened  by  Tresham,  and  that  all  the  following  piece  was 
played  between  the  two  in  order  to  frighten  the  conspirators  into 
an  abandonment  of  their  projects.  On  October  26,  Monteagle, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  family,  ordered  supper  to  be  prepared 
at  one  of  his  houses  a  little  way  out  of  town,  instead  of  at  his 
usual  residence,  which  was  at  Bethnal  Green.  During  the  meal, 
the  celebrated  letter  was  left  for  him,  brought  in,  and  read  by 
one  of  his  gentlemen  named  Ward*.  On  the  next  day,  the  27tli, 
Ward  called  personally  on  Winter,  one  of  the  traitors,   and 

^  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  Tresham  was  the  writer  of  the  letter,  yet 
some  have  done  so.  The  MSB.  of  the  conspirators  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Lingard 
show  that  they  all  attributed  it  to  him.  Bishop  Goodman  mentions  it  as  a  well-known 
fact.    Sir  E.  Hobart  writing  to  Sir  T.  Edwards  at  BruMels  a  fortnight  after  the  dif- 
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related  this  occurrence  to  him,  advising  him,  if  he  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  plot  to  take  himself  off.  Winter  immediately 
iiifonned  Catesby  and  Percy,  who,  on  the  SOth,  sent  a  message 
to  Tresham  to  meet  them  at  Enfield,  with  the  resolution  of  killing 
him,  if  they  found  good  ground  for  their  suspicions.  But  he 
stood  the  trial  and  protested  his  innocence  of  the  matter.  It 
does  not  seem  quite  clear  when  the  information  was  first  con- 
veyed to  Cecil  °.  The  letter  was  laid  before  James  on  the  first 
of  November,  a  circumstance  of  which  Winter  was  inunediately 
apprised  by  this  same  Ward.  Tresham  was  again  repaired  to, 
and  he  this  time  said,  that  he  had  learnt  that  ministers  knew  of 
the  mine,  though  he  could  not  tell  how.  This  was  on  the  2nd. 
Still,  however,  they  took  courage  from  the  fact,  that  the  cellar 
had  not  been  searched,  and  they  were  confirmed  by  Percy  (who 
came  to  town  on  the  Srd)  in  their  resolution  of  waiting  for  the 
worst.     And  then  followed  the  events  of  the  5th. 

Few  persons,  we  imagine,  after  considering  these  particulars, 
will  doubt  but  that  the  whole  plan  of  the  discovery  was  concerted, 
step  by  step,  between  Tresham  and  Monteagle.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  no  more  ingenious  method  could  have  been  devised 
for  preventing  Monteagle''s  attendance  on  parhament,  than  the 
sending  him  so  suspicious  a  letter  as  this,  at  least  nine  days  earlier 
tlian  was  necessary.  In  fact,  it  had  been  determined  to  save 
others  too,  and  the  security  of  several  had  been  actually  cared  for 
without  giving  rise  to  any  suspicions  at  all.  Digby,  in  his  letter 
to  Jiis  wife,  says,  "  I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  three 
worth  saving  that  should  have  been  lost.  You  may  guess  that  I 
had  some  friends  in  danger,  which  I  prevented,  but  they  shall 
never  know  it."*  Whether  Mounteagle,  in  communicating  the 
letter  to  the  council,  gave  them  any  further  insight  into  its  mean- 
ing or  not,  mav  be  doubted.  We  think  the  probability  is  that 
he  did  so ;  and  Gecirs  adroitness  could  easily  so  manage  it  that 
the  discover}'  might  appear  to  come  from  the  king.  Yet  in  his 
letter  to  the  British  ambassadors  afterwards,  he  openly  takes  the 
<    credit  for  himself  and  Suffolk. 

covery,  says,  "Such  at  are  apt  to  interpret  all  things  for  the  worst,  will  not  believe 
other  but  that  Montcagle  might  in  policy  cause  this  letter  to  be  sent,  fearing  this  dis- 
covery of  (i.  e.  made  by?)  the  letter:  the  rather  that  one  Thomas  Ward,  a  principal 
man  about  him,  is  suspected  to  be  accessory  to  the  treason,  others  otherwise."  Cecirs 
letter  to  Cornwallis  (Winwood  II.  I7I.)  says  that  Monteaglc,  when  he  accompanied 
Suffolk  on  the  4th  into  the  vault,  and  the  latter  was  told  that  the  faggots  belonged  to 
one  Mr.  Percy,  "  took  notice  that  there  was  great  profession  between  Percy  and  him, 
from  which  some  inference  might  be  made  that  it  was  the  warning  of  a  friend."  Yet 
Monteagle  could  not  really  have  supposed  that  Percy  sent  the  letter. 

^  It  must,  however,  have  been  very  soon  after  the  delivery  of  the  letter,  for  Cecil  in 
the  despatch  last  quoted  implies,  that  they  kept  it  a  day  or  two  before  showing  it  to 
>l  the  king,  which  they  did  on  the  1st. 
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Hume^'s  narrative  of  the  plot  contains  few  of  the  detaib  given 
above,  and  indeed  many  of  them  were  not  known  at  the  time  he 
was  writing.  But  it  is  not  only  by  the  inaccuracy  or  incomplete- 
ness of  particulars,  that  his  pages  convey  a  wrong  impression  to 
the  reader.  Tanium  reliaio  potuit  suadere  malorum  is  the  moral, 
which,  as  applicable  to  all  creeds  alike,  he  insinuates  throughout. 
He  represents  the  previous  conduct  of  the  conspirators  as  ^'  liable 
to  no  reproach,^^  and  observes  that  thev  were  not  men  of  des- 
perate fortunes  or  profligate  habits,  so  that  ''  bigoted  zeal'*^  and 
"  holy  fury^*  are  made  responsible  for  the  whole  iniquity.  We 
have,  however,  remarked  a  page  or  two  back,  that  the.  conspira- 
tors had  borne  very  suspicious  characters  for  some  years  past. 
It  is  requisite,  too,  in  oraer  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  matter,  to 
distinguish  between  the  original  contrivers  of  the  plot,  and  those 
who  were  only  taken  in  as  the  catastrophe  approached.  These 
latter  persons  were  men  of  a  better  stamp,  and  probably  aimed 
cliiefly,  if  not  solely,  at  the  advancement  of  their  religion.  Such 
was  ^igby,  whose  words  Hume  quotes  to  confirm  his  own  reflec- 
tions^. But  Digby  was  only  admitted  to  the  secret  a  month 
before  the  time.  The  real  gunpowder  traitors — the  persons 
whose  principles  and  conduct  must  characterize  the  scheme-— 
were  Gatesby  and  Percy.  Gatesby  had  been  a  man  of  the  most 
abandoned  lutbits,  and  most  reckless  dissipation.  He  had  ruined 
his  fortune  by  his  extravagance,  and  he  was  notorious  as  having 
been  engaged,  for  some  purpose  or  other,  in  perpetual  plots  against 
the  government.  Percy  was  of  no  better  repute.  He  had  two 
wives.  Bishop  Goodman  says,  one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in 
the  south,  and  lectures  on  atheism  were  reported  to  be  read  in 
his  house.  '•  So  I  conceive,"*"  adds  the  Bishop,  "  that  he  was  not 
very  religious.'*"  Now  these  are  not  those  kind  of  characters 
whose  crimes  are  to  be  imputed  to  religious  enthusiasm '. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  form  at  once  a  correct  idea  of  this 
famous  treason.  That  Gatesby  and  Percy  devised  the  scheme 
originally  without  some  political  or  personal  aims,  will  hardly  be 


'  Burnet,  in  the  summary  prefixed  to  his  history,  quotes  these  very  words  of  Digby 
to  show  that  there  really  was  a  plot.  And  there  probably  Hume  saw  them.  The 
bishop  describes  how  the  original  letters  were  found  in  an  old  cupboard  when  the 
family  was  broken  up. 

^  Dr.  Lingard  represents  all  the  original  conspirators  except  Winter  and  Fawkes  as 
haying  but  recently  embraced  the  Romish  faith.  It  is  certain  that  a  (ionsiderable 
number  of  people  became  converts  just  at  this  time,  and  James  alluded  to  the  fact  in 
his  first  speech  to  Parliament.  It  should  be  observed,  that  for  many  of  the  details  of 
this  plot  Dr.  Lingard  relies  on  two  MS.  narratives  in  his  possession,  written  by  the 
Jesuits  Gerard  and  Greenway.  These  are  of  course  suspicious  authorities ;  still  there 
roust  be  many  particulars  which  none  but  such  persons  could  tell,  and  which  they  could 
have  no  interest  in  misrepresenting. 
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believed,  though  no  such  particulars  were  permitted  to  transpire*. 
That  the  persecutions  at  this  time  were  most  iniquitous  and  cruel 
is  undeniable,  and  this  too  under  the  sway  of  a  new  monarch,  a 
period  which  liad  been  anxiously  looked  for  as  promising  to  ter- 
minate the  miseries  of  years.  If  the  Papists  had  risen  against 
their  oppressors  in  arms — if  they  had  collected  themselves  in 
some  corner  of  the  country — if  they  had  garrisoned  Exeter,  and 
even  drawn  succours  from  Spain,  they  would  have  been  no  more 
liable  to  historical  censure  than  the  rrotestants  of  Bochelle,  or 
the  Camisards  of  the  Gevennes.  The  people  who  rose  against 
Charles  I.  and  James  II.  were  not  suffering  more  grievous  impo- 
sitions than  the  Papists  suffered  now.  The  infamy  of  this  plot 
arises  from  the  horrible  wickedness  of  the  means  devised — a 
wickedness  so  far  transcending  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of 
rebellion ;  from  the  utter  improbability  there  was  that  the  catas- 
trophe, even  if  fully  achieved,  could  have  gratified  the  conspirators 
in  any  point  except  revenge ;  and  from  the  deliberate  malice  with 
which  they  pondered  for  eighteen  months  over  a  purpose  almost 
too  atrocious  for  the  first  impulse  of  momentary  frenzy.  And  in 
popular  histories  and  declamations,  this  peculiar  villany  is  gene- 
rally connected  with  the  essential  tenets  of  Popery,  as  if  no  creed 
but  this  could  prompt  or  promote  such  a  characteristic  plot.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  religious  feelings,  if  they  did  not  originato 
this  treason,  at  least  kept  it  alive.  It  was  a  Popish  plot  in 
growth,  if  not  in  conception.  Whatever  may  have  actuated  the 
ringleaders,  the  majonty  of  the  little  band  who  subsequently 
joined  them,  after  hesitating,  as  well  they  might,  at  the  first  pro- 
posals, did,  beyond  a  doubt,  suffer  themselves  to  be  convinced 
that  this  outrageous  massacre  was  justifiable  on  the  score  of 
religion,  and  forwarded  it  with  the  sole  view  of  advancing,  or 
perhaps,  to  speak  more  fairly,  of  protecting,  the  faith  they  pro- 
fessed. Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  such 
persons  was  exceedingly  small;  that  they  had  been  selected 
singly  by  the  leaders,  with  the  greatest  care,  as  the  fittest  objects 
of  temptation ;    and  that,  as  they  were  not  consulted  till  the 

*  The  pritonen  admitted  in  their  confessions,  that  it  was  intended  to  appoint  a  Lord 
Protector  of  the  realm,  though  his  name  was  not  known.  It  was  probably  Northom- 
berland,  who  was  suspected  at  the  time,  though  the  ministers  were  afraid  to  say  much 
about  iL  Sir  E.  Hobart  tells  Edmondes  of  this  rumour,  and  connects  the  French 
ambassador  with  the  business.  The  manifesto  acquitting  all  foreign  powers  of  any 
share  in  the  guilt,  reads  very  much  as  if  some  of  them  were  actually  thought  guilty ; 
but  it  seems  extremely  improbable  that  Henry  IV.  could  have  been  concerned,  though 
he  was  certainly  pointed  at.  Fulke  Oreville  in  his  '*  Five  Years  "  says,  the  aim  of  the 
conspirators  was  **  not  so  much  to  establish  their  own  religion  (for  which  purpose  they 
pretended  it),  but  to  establish  their  own  power  and  pre-eminenoei  and  to  raise  some 
private  families  to  greatness  and  dignity." 
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eleventh  hour,  they  had  less  time  for  reflection  and  distnay.  Ono 
of  the  twelve,  too,  a  strict  Papist,  did  actually  at  last  prevent  the 
conspiracy,  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings ;  for,  that  such 
were  the  motives  which  prompted  Tresham,  and  not  the  com-> 
passion  either  for  a  Papist  or  a  brother-in-law,  is  abundantly 
clear.  Above  all,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  auite  certain 
that  the  Papists,  as  a  body,  were  entirely  ignorant  or  the  design, 
and  that  it  is  not  proved  that  any  priest  of  that  Church  gave  it 
his  countenance  or  approval  \ 

These  plots  gave  King  James  but  an  ill  promise  of  peace  on 
his  newly  gained  throne.  They  formed,  however,  the  last  of  that 
remarkable  series  of  designs  which  had  been  projected  against 
him,  and  he  rested  undisturbed,  at  all  events  by  similar  attacks, 
for  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  reign.  It  was  at  this 
period,  when  the  troubles  connected  with  his  accession  had  been 
quieted,  and  those  arising  from  his  continental  alliances  had  not 
commenced,  that  those  strange  passages  occurred  at  his  court, 
which  have  formed  the  staple  of  the  Secret  Histories,  and  stamped 
their  character  on  the  times.  The  king  had  always  been  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  number  of  persons,  not  exclusively,  though  mainly 
Scotchmen,  to  whom  he  was  attached  either  by  gratitude  or 
caprice ;  but  some  years  elapsed  before  he  selected  any  especial 
favourite,  or  permitted  any  monopoly  of  the  royal  grace.  Lin- 
gard,  however,  is  in  error  in  tracing  this  change  to  the  death  of 
Cecil,  for  Carr  was  in  favour  in  1610,  and  was  created  Viscount 
Rochester  in  1611,  whereas  Salisbury  did  not  die  till  the  following 
year,  and  had  not  long  previously  experienced  any  disfavour.  If 
a  man  fills  the  post  of  prime  favourite  without  being  generally 
hated  while  living,  or  generally  abused  when  dead,  he  is  entitled 
to  some  credit,  and  such  was  the  case  with  Somerset.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  talent  or  of  principle,  of  sagacity  or  of  caution ; 
but  either  by  his  manners  or  disposition,  or  by  both,  he  certainly 
made  himself  somewhat  popular  while  in  power,  and  earned  a 
good  word  in  disgrace,  and  after  death '.     Weldon  allows  him 

'  Bishop  Goodman  confirmf  Dr.  Lingard'f  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  Romish 
clergy.  He  smys,  "  It  hath  since  appeared  that  divers  priests,  in  their  letters  to  Rome, 
did  much  complain  that  they  found  the  Catholics  very  desperate,  and  that  they  could 
not  persuade  them  to  any  obedience,  but  did  much  fear  they  intended  mischief."  But 
the  bishop's  statements  must  be  received  throughout  nvith  the  same  caution  as  those  of  a 
Romish  writer. 

'  The  reader  will  find  considerable  variation  in  the  general  colouring  given  to  this 
story.  The  Secret  Histories  generally  represent  Overbury  in  a  favourable  light  in  order 
to  make  the  case  blacker.  This  line  is  taken  by  Greville  and  by  Weldon ;  and  the 
Aulieus  Coquinaria  admits  that  Weldon's  statements  on  this  point  are  tolerably 
accurate.  Wilson's  attachment  to  Essex  made  him  speak  very  strongly,  and  as  Hume 
here  rests  on  his  sole  authority  he  has  taken  his  tone.  Goodman  seems  disinclined  to 
say  much  about  the  matter.    Lingard  takes  an  exactly  opposite  view  of  the  case, 
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considerable  praise,  and  Bishop  Goodman  speaks  of  liim  with 
marked  respect.  There  can  be  no  doubt  though,  that  in  many 
of  these  paneg}Tics  the  chief  object  is  to  contrast  him  invidiously 
with  ]3uckingham.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  take  a  man'^s  character 
from  his  own  lips,  but  there  is  a  curious  letter  of  Somerset's  to 
Northampton  in  the  Egerton  Papers,  in  which  the  favourite 
appeals,  as  to  a  well-known  fact,  to  his  ^^  carefulness  to  preserve 
the  nobility  here,  rather  than  invade  the  right  of  any,''  and  avers 
himself  to  be  the  courtier  "whose  hands  never  took  bribe." 
These  claims  tally  precisely  with  the  acknowledgments  of  Wel- 
don,  and  they  point  exactly  to  such  a  disposition  as  would  have 
secured  him  a  good  name  at  the  least  expense.  We  do  not  find 
it  satisfactorily  shown  at  what  particular  period  Somerset  was 
introduced  to  the  friend  whose  name  and  fate  were  afterwards  so 
notorious '.  It  must,  however,  have  been  soon  after  his  own  appear- 
ance at  court,  for  in  September,  1611,  he  was  in  disgrace  for  a 
supposed  offence  oflTered  to  the  queen,  which  she  never  forgot. 

Thomas  Overbury  was  a  gentleman  of  decent  extraction,  the 
son  of  an  ancient  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple.  With  the 
approbation,  and,  it  is  said,  at  the  instance  of  tne  king,  he  was 
early  attached  to  the  person  of  the  favourite,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  friend  and  confidant,  to  aid  him  with  his  experience,  and  espe- 
cially, in  later  times,  to  assist  him  in  that  business  of  state  which 
after  Cecil's  death  was  entrusted  to  his  hands.  That  he  dis- 
charged this  office  with  considerable  ability  is  allowed  on  all  sides, 
but  his  temper  is  represented  as  violent,  and  his  manners  as 
overbearing ;  and  it  is  clear  from  his  actions  that  he  was  both 
unprincipled  and  unscrupulous.  That  he,  as  well  as  his  master, 
was  obnoxious  to  the  queen  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  we  see 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  asserting  that  he  was  disliked  by  James. 
He  filled  the  invidious  post  of  a  favourite's  favourite,  with  some 
skill  and  no  extraordinary  disrepute,  for  no  mention  of  any  dis- 
turbance occurs,  excepting  the  pettish  displeasure  of  the  queen 
in  1611.  The  year  1612  ended  well  for  him  and  his  master. 
Cecil  was  dead ;  who,  if  he  had  done  no  more,  had  occasionally 
intercepted  the  stream  of  royal  favour  which  was  flowing  so  pro- 
fusely to  Can*.     Prince  Henry  was  dead  also,  who  was  in  some 

abusing  Overbury  and  exculpating  Somenet  as  far  as  be  can ;  from  no  motive,  that 
we  can  imagine,  except  his  ordinary  one  of  going  counter  to  the  received  version  of  a 
story. 

'  Dacon  describes  Overbury  as  '*  known  to  have  great  interest  and  strait  friendship 

with  my  Lord  Somerset,  both  in  his  meaner  fortunes  and  after."  State  Trials,  II.  974. 

Other  fCJitements  represent  him  as  introduced  to  Somerset  by  James.     Mr.  Brewer  haa 

printed  (from  Birch's  collection)  a  letter  from  Overbury  to  Salisbury,  showing  that  hit 

diigr^^g  ^as  in  Sept.  1611,  and  also  one  from  the  queen,  in  which  she  styles  him  **thai 
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degree  a  rival,  though  perhaps  not  an  enemy.  There  does  not  in 
fact  seem  to  have  been  any  party  formed  against  Garr,  as  long  as 
he  held  merely  the  first  place  in  his  sovereign's  afiections,  without 
being  prominently  set  forward  as  his  counsellor.  Weldon  says, 
that  as  James  was  notoriously  bent  on  a  favourite,  schemes  were 
tried  by  all  parties  to  get  the  appointment,  but  that  when  the 
place  was  accidentally  filled  by  Garr,  they  acquiesced  in  the  for- 
tuitous settlement  of  the  question. 

Now,  however,  during  the  vacancy  of  offices  which  ensued  on 
the  death  of  Salisbur}%  considerable  jealousy  arose  between  the 
Howards — Sufiblk  and  Northampton,  and  the  favourite,  and  in 
this  interval  of  ministerial  anarchy,  the  services  of  Overbury  were 
in  great  demand.  It  is  needless  to  recite  that  at  this  period 
Garr  had  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  the  Lady  Frances 
Howard,  daughter  of  Sufiblk,  and  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The 
question  appears  to  have  been  regarded  at  court  simply  as  one  of 
convenience.  James,  though  he  had  contrived  the  original  match 
between  Essex  and  his  lady,  was  glad  to  please  his  favourite,  and 
anxious  to  embrace  what  he  thought  so  simple  a  method  of  re- 
conciling parties.  Sufiblk  and  Northampton,  the  lady'^s  father 
and  uncle,  made  no  objection  to  the  arrangement,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Lady  Essex  should  sue  for  a  divorce  from  her 
husband,  and  marry  Garr.  The  only  dissentient  was  Overbury, 
who,  though  he  had  been  the  chief  abettor  in  the  previous  pas- 
sages between  Garr  and  the  lady,  was  averse  to  the  project  of  a 
marriage,  which  he  opposed  with  much  violence  of  temper  and 
language,  using  the  remarkable  threat,  that  he  both  could  and 
would  throw  a  fatal  obstacle  in  its  way.  It  is  not  difficult,  of 
course,  to  discover  considerations  which  might  have  infiueticed 
him  in  this  conduct,  apart  from  any  of  the  more  respectable 
motives  which  some  writers  have  given  him  credit  for.  No  act, 
however,  of  overt  hostility  was  committed  towards  him  till  the 
2Ist  of  April,  when  he  was  suddenly  sent  to  the  Tower.  The 
reason  given  for  his  arrest  was  his  refusal  of  an  embassy  which 
the  king  had  just  ofiered  him.  It  happens  that  we  possess  a 
remarkable  letter  of  Sir  H.  Wotton's,  written  the  day  after,  in 
which  he  states  that  Overbury,  only  two  hours  before  his  com- 
mitment, had  told  him  with  his  own  mouth  that  he  '^  conceived 
himself  never  better  of  his  own  fortunes  and  ends,"*' — a  remark 
very  characteristic  of  the  man's  presumption.  No  sooner  was 
he  imprisoned  than  the  formal  suit  for  a  divorce  was  instituted, 
and  the  reouisite  sentence  obtained,  not  without  great  notoriety 
and  scandal.  The  proceedings  lasted  nearly  six  months,  and  just 
as  they  terminated  Overbury  expired  in  the  Tower,  on  the  15th 
of  September,  1613*    That  his  death  should  at  once  be  attributed 
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to  poison  was  not  remarkable,  since  few  deaths  of  eminent  persons 
occur  unattended  with  similar  suspicions.  On  the  26th  of 
December  following,  Garr,  created  Earl  of  Somerset  for  the  occa- 
sion, was  married  to  the  divorced  countess, — a  proceeding 
somewhat  unreservedly  stigmatized  even  at  the  time.  Such  are 
the  bare  circumstances  of  the  first  part  of  this  drama. 

The  year  1614,  though  a  stormy  period  in  parliament^  was  not 
attended  with  any  remarkable  events  at  court,  excepting  the 
death  of  Northampton,  who  expired  in  July.  The  marriage  of 
Somerset  had  produced  the  desired  effect  in  reconciling  the  court 
factions,  and  things  went  on  pretty  smoothly  till  the  spring  of 
the  next  year  1615.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  G^rge  Vilhers  was 
sworn  in  as  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber,  which  was  the 
first  step  in  the  rapid  rise  of  the  new  favourite.  This  was  a 
sufficient  indication  that  the  royal  favour  was  at  least  divided,  if 
not  transferred.  On  the  1st  of  August  Somerset  was  arrested 
in  the  royal  presence  at  Boyston,  charged  with  being  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

The  particulars  were  soon  public.  It  transpired  that  the 
scheme  of  offering  Overbury  an  ambassadorship,  and  persuading 
him  to  refuse  it,  had  been  preconcerted,  in  order  to  get  him  into 
the  Tower.  When  he  was  there,  it  was  contrived  to  surround 
him  with  agents  in  the  plot.  Wade,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
was  removed,  and  Sir  Grervase  Elwcs  appointed  in  his  room.  A 
man  named  Weston  had  been  placed  in  particular  attendance  on 
the  prisoner,  and  this  man  had  poisoned  him.  The  poisons  were 
furnished  to  Weston  by  the  countess,  who  had  procured  them 
from  Franklin,  an  apothecary,  by  the  assistance  oi  Mrs.  Turner, 
a  woman  of  infamous  character,  who  had  also  been  instrumental 
in  the  scandalous  transactions  preceding  the  divorce.  These 
operations  had  extended  over  a  space  of  nearly  five  months, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  poisons  had  been  periodically 
administered,  till  at  last  they  took  effect.  The  circumstances  of 
the  discovery  are  differently  told.  By  some  it  is  said  that  the 
apothecarj^'s  boy,  who  had  been  shipped  off  for  safety'^s  sake  to 
Inlanders,  had  there  divulged  particulars  which  Trumbull,  our 
ambassador  in  those  parts,  thought  fit  to  communicate  to  secre- 
tary Winwood.  Other  statements  allege,  that  the  secretary, 
happening  to  meet  Sir  Grervase  Elwcs  at  dinner  at  Lord  Shrews- 
bur}''8,  learnt  from  him  enough  to  lead  to  the  whole  disclosure  *• 

*  This  Is  the  version  given  by  D^Ewes  of  the  matter,  and  Bacon  said  the  same  at  the 
trial.  Somerset  also,  in  writing  to  James  after  his  sentence,  describes  Elwes  as  "the 
wor5t  deserver  in  this  business ;  an  unoflfended  instrument  might  have  prevented  all 
aftcr-niischief,  who  for  his  own  cndii  suffered  it,  and  by  the  like  arti  afterwards 
betrayed  it/'  Cabala,  222.  Weldon  and  Wilson  give  the  story  of  the  apothecary's 
boy,  and  they  are  followed  by  Hume. 
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Winwood  communicated  the  matter  to  the  king,  who  sent  for 
Coke,  to  whom  he  committed  the  investigation.  The  result  was 
the  apprehension  of  Somerset,  as  we  have  stated.  Between  the 
19th  of  October  and  the  9th  of  December,  Weston,  Mrs.  Turner, 
Sir  G.  Elwes,  and  Franklin  were  all  tried  and  executed*  Somerset 
and  his  countess  were  detained  in  prison  till  the  24th  of  the  next 
May.  In  the  interval  the  earl  and  countess  were  subjected  to 
repeated  private  examinations,  Bacon  being  the  chief  agent  in 
the  business.  It  was  clear  that  the  king  wished  to  avoid  a  trial, 
and  to  that  end  Somerset  was  advised  to  plead  guilty,  by  a  pros- 

Cect  of  pardon,  but  this  he  refused  to  do '.  It  was  abo  clear, 
owever,  that  he  was  as  much  averse  to  a  trial  as  the  king,  bpt 
th^t  he  did  not  choose  to  humour  his  majesty  on  his  own  terms* 
To  gain  his  end,  he  solicited  an  interview,  or  permission  to  cor- 
respond privately.  When  these  requests  were  denied,  he  em- 
ployed menaces,  and  threatened  to  make  disclosures  if  he  were 
put  on  his  trial.  At  last  he  feigned  dckness  and  madness,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  He  and  his  wife  were  convicted,  the  latter 
pleading  guilty,  but  both  received  pardon. 

Such  are  the  ascertainable  details  of  this  scandalous  story ;  i^ 
story  which  originated  and  supplied  all  the  libels  of  the  day* 
For  it  is  upon  this  that  all  the  oecret  Histories  turn,  it  being  con- 
nected in  some  of  them  with  other  crimes  equally  black,  but  not 
equally  clear,  and  made  to  ramify  through  all  the  court  intrigues 
of  this  portion  of  the  reign.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
mysterious  circumstances  of  the  transaction  remain  unexplained, 
which  perplex  the  best  judgments  of  modem  historians.  These 
relate  to  certain  secrets  of  which  both  Overbury  and  Somerset 
declared  themselves  the  possessors,  and  with  the  disclosure  of 
which  Overbury  first  threatened  Somerset,  and  Somerset  after- 
wards threatened  the  king.  It  has  been  inferred,  from  these 
circumstances,  that  all  three  parties  were  conscious  of  some 
criminal  deed,  either  perpetrated  or  planned,  which  would  not 
bear  the  light ;  that  Overbury  was  first  put  out  of  the  way,  with 
the  king^s  sanction,  to  prevent  his  telhng  tales;  and  that  the 
publication  of  these  matters  was  what  the  earl  threatened,  and 
the  king  feared,  on  his  trial.  Such  is  the  opinion  formed  by  Mr. 
Hallam. 

Unfortunately  the  histories  which  should  help  to  enlighten  us 
on  these  points  are  of  little  service,  being  mainly  taken  up  with 

'  Jatnes  was  very  cautious  and  niggardly  in  his  promises  to  Somerset  He  seems 
to  have  heen  afraid  of  public  opinion  if  he  showed  him  too  much  lenity.  Bacon,  that 
the  king's  word  might  not  be  compromised,  suggested  that  these  promises  should  he 
added  *'by  the  messenger,  as  from  himself;"  so  that  they  might  afterwards  bt 
repudiated.    See  bia  letter  to  Buckingham  of  May  6.    Works,  IV.  624  Ed.  1740. 
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gossip  and  anecdote,  to  the  exclusion  of  such  facts  and  dates  as 
we  might  base  our  judgment  on.  Our  chief  materials  are  the 
details  to  be  gathered  from  Bacon^s  letters,  and  the  State  Trials. 
The  insufficiency,  at  first  sight,  of  the  motives  generally 
alleged  for  the  imprisonment  and  murder  of  Overbury,  par- 
ticularly as  they  regard  Somerset  himself,  may  certainly  leiad  to  a 
suspicion  that  there  were  others  working  more  secretly.  As  far 
as  the  Countess  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  extravagant  in 
supposing  that  a  woman  of  strong  passion  and  violent  temper 
should  be  ready  to  resort  to  any  extremities  against  a  man  who 
had  threatened  to  defeat  her  favourite  schemes,  and  who  had 
spoken  of  her  in  terms  of  unmeasured  insult  and  abuse.  And  it 
may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  part  taken  by  the  earl  in  the 
business  is  no  more  than  may  be  explained  by  the  well-known 
fact,  that  her  influence  over  him  was  unbounded,  and  more  than 
sufficient  to  secure  such  co-operation.  That  a  woman  should  be 
abetted  by  her  paramour  in  an  act  of  sanguinary  revenge  against 
a  man  who  had  offended  them  both,  is  not  very  strange.  Still 
the  question  will  recur.  Why  were  such  extraordinary  means 
employed  I  Surely,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  nobleman  could  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  confidant,  or  a 
fractious  counsellor,  without  having  recourse  to  such  a  complica- 
tion of  intrigues.  And  even  if  nothing  short  of  his  death  would 
expiate  his  offences,  it  could  hardly  have  been  necessary  to  bring 
this  about  in  the  Tower,  and  by  means  of  the  king^s  lieutenant ; 
a  circumstance  which  was  actually  pressed  on  the  trial  as  a 
great  aggravation  of  the  murder.  If  Overbury  did  really  threaten 
to  stop  the  marriage,  it  may  be  said  that  he  must  have  Iiad 
possession  of  some  secret  to  reveal  which  would  have  been 
Somcrset''s  ruin ;  for  the  supposition  of  Dr.  Lingard,  that  this 
referred  merely  to  his  power  of  exposing  the  previous  criminality 
of  the  parties,  is  quite  improbable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  lady''s  friends,  and  the  king,  and  all  in  fact  who  were 
interested  in  the  matter,  were  already  pretty  well  aware  of  the 
antecedent  circumstances,  which  were  not  likely  to  be  scrutinized 
with  any  rigid  severity.  Nor  was  it  probable  that  0verbury'*8 
single  testimony  to  this  effect,  when  opposed  by  all  the  weight  of 
the  other  side,  would  have  been  allowed  such  consideration  as  to 
impede  the  marriage.  Still  we  may  conceive,  without  much 
difficulty,  that  an  overbearing  favourite,  who  presumed  that  all 
his  master^s  past  successes  and  future  hopes  were  alike  attri- 
butable to  his  counsels,  might,  in  a  fit  of  exasperation,  use  big 
words  and  threatening  language,  without  any  such  definite  mean- 
ing? as  in  this  case  has  been  inferred.  For  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  tlmt  in  the  state  afiairs  which  Somerset  and  Overbury  had 
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transacted  together  for  the  twelve  months  previous,  many  con- 
fidential communications  must  have  taken  place;  nor  is  it  un- 
likely, considering  the  times  and  the  reign,  that  some  of  these 
involved  subjects  never  intended  to  be  made  public.  Bacon,  in 
his  speech  for  the  prosecution,  pressed  this  point  strongly,  but 
that  was  merely  to  prove  malice  in  Somerset.  And  if  his 
instructions  were  to  mislead  the  court  (as  Mr.  Hallam  supposes)  i 
this  would  go  to  show  the  contrary.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  think 
that  the  first  of  the  four  conclusions  which  Mr.  Hallam  lays 
down  as  established,  viz.  that  Overbury^s  death  was  occasioned 
not  merely  by  Lady  Somerset's  revenge,  but  by  his  possession  of 
important  secrets,  which  he  had  threatened  to  divulge — remains 
still  uncertain. 

Even  less  are  we  inclined  to  conclude  that  James  was  a  con- 
senting party  to  this  murder.  The  Secret  Histories  give  us  very 
little  insight  into  the  real  state  of  things  at  Court,  and  we  have 
few  means  of  learning  how  Overbury  was  regarded  by  James,  and 
whether  the  king's  feelings  towards  him  underwent  any  change, 
and  if  so,  at  what  period.  That  Overbury  was  obnoxious  to  tne 
queen  and  prince  Henry,  as  Bacon  averred  in  his  speech,  is  pro- 
bable enough,  but  we  have  found  no  good  authority  for  Dr.  Lin- 
gard's  statement,  that  he  could  never  obtain  the  favour  of  the 
king.  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  letter,  before  quoted,  observes  that 
James  had  a  good  while  been  disgusted  with  the  said  gentleman, 
but  this  is  mere  gossip,  told  without  much  information,  as  the 
rest  of  the  letter  snows.  That  James  proposed  to  send  him  on 
an  embassy,  with  a  full  knowledge  that  Somerset  wished  to  be  rid 
of  him,  is  no  doubt  true,  and  perhaps  he  not  unreluctantly 
punished  his  refusal  by  sending  him  to  the  Tower ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  Somerset  could  have  procured  the  king's  co-operation 
thus  far  upon  very  ordinary  pretences.  Our  best  evidence  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  conduct  of  James  at  the  disclosures.  The  first 
hint  of  the  murder,  and  the  first  clue  to  the  conviction  of  the 
parties  concerned,  was  given  privately  to  the  king  by  Winwood, 
and  it  was  then  clearly  in  his  power  to  have  stifled  the  inquiry. 
Instead  of  doin^  so,  he  at  once  put  himself  in  communication 
with  the  origin^  informant,  then  committed  the  investigation  of 
the  business  to  Coke,  the  most  intractable  as  well  as  the  keenest 
of  his  judges,  and  afterwards  took  extraordinary  pains  in  charg- 
ing them  all  to  omit  no  point  whatever  in  the  thorough  sifting  of 
the  business.  These  circumstances  we  think  irreconcilable  with 
the  supposition  that  the  king  himself  was  a  party  to  the  murder. 

The  question  of  Somerset's  hold  upon  the  king  is  a  more  intri- 
cate one,  and  its  decision  may  in  some  degree  affect  that  above 
discussed,  since  if  there  were  any  momentous  secret  between  the 
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carl  and  James,  it  is  higlily  probable  that  Overbury  also  shared 
it.     Of  the  transactions  concerning  Somerset's  trial,  \irhich  gave 
rise  to  these  suspicions,  we  collect  a  most  curious  record  from  the 
State  Trials,  and  from  Bacon's  letters.     The  minor  criminals  were 
no  sooner  despatched,  tlian  the  case  of  Somerset  and  his  lady 
was  taken  into  consideration.     Four  months  were  spent  in  private 
examinations  and  in  negotiations,  the  management  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  Bacon.     The  first  of  his  letters— some  of  which  are 
addressed  to  the  king,  and  some  to  Buckingham — ^is  dated  Jan. 
22,  1G16,  and  refers  to  a  conversation  just  lutd  with  his  Majesty 
on  the  matter.     They  are  continued  down  to  the  trial  in  May. 
From  these  documents  it  may  be  inferred,   first,   that  James 
was  anxious  to  procure  a  conviction,  and  somewhat  doubtful  of 
such  an  issue.     For,  however  little  question  may  now  be  made 
about  the  guilty  consent  (to  say  the  least)  of  Somerset,  yet  such 
w&s  not   the  universal    opinion    then,    nor  afterwards.     Even 
AVeldon  gives  as  his  own  beUef,  and  that  of  most  others,  that  the 
carl's  part  in  the  deed  went  no  further  than  the  imprisonment. 
Nor  do  we  think  it  certain  tliat  the  evidence  on  which  ho  was 
found  guilty  would  procure  his  conviction  in  a  court  of  justice  at 
the  present  day.     liacon  tells  the  king  that  this  evidence,  though 
of  a  *'  good  strong  thread,"  needs  to  be  well  woven  and  spun  to- 
gether,    lie  proposed  also  that  the  Countess  should  be  tried  last, 
lest  she  should  say  any  thing  towards  clearing  her  husband,  and 
that  any  digression  of  hers  to  this  effect  should  be  silenced. 
And  in  a  very  remarkable  letter  of  April  28th,  he  discusses  what 
])lans  would  be  best  in  the  various  events  of  the  trial.     To  this 
are  affixed  the  king's  marginal  notes,  or  apoglUles.     If  Somerset 
should  make  a  clean  conscience  and  confess  beforehand,  James 
still  tcis/ies  that  the  public  trial  sfwuld  begone  through.     If  the  lady 
confesses,  and  the  carl  pleads  not  guilty,  and  is  found  guilty,  (&s 
Bacon  "  thinks  Ukeliest,'"  and  as  really  happened,)  James  wishes 
for  stay  of  judgment.     If  he  refuses  to  plead  at  all,  time  is  to  be 
^ivcii  him  to  changes  his  mind ;  and  if  he  be  acquitted  (which 
Jiacon  "  should  be  very  sorry  it  should  happen")  the  lord  steward 
is  to  remand  him  to  the  Tower,  to  be  questioned  further  in  the 
Star-chamber,  on  other  high  and  heinous  offences,  though  not 
capital.     Now  from  all  this  it  may  be  inferred,  secondly,  that 
James  bad  no  wish  to  stop  a  public  trial,  nor  any  desire  to  re- 
move or  silence  Somerset  by  death  ;  though  he  wished  him  to  owe 
his  safety  not  to  a  public  acquittal,  but  to  such  an  exeiy^ise  of  the 
loyal  mercy  as  would  secure  his  future  dependence  and  respect. 

It  becomes  then  a  question  for  decision,  whether  all  this  post- 
ponement of  the  trial  and  packing  of  the  evidence,  and  previous 
negotiations  with  the  prisoner,  does  not  evince  a  consciousness 
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that  the  earl  could,  if  he  so  pleased^  have  made  disclosures  preju- 
dicial to  the  king''s  credit ;  or  whether  such  passages  may  not  be 
explained  by  the  customs  of  the  times  in  such  matters,  by  the 
peculiar  fondness  of  James  for  searching  out  causes  and  trying 
conclusions,  and  by  his  anxiety  to  show  that  his  justice  could 
reach  the  highest  head  in  the  land,  coupled  with  his  reluctance  to 
proceed  rigorously  against  an  old  favourite,  with  whom  he  was 
perhaps  not  very  grievously,  and  certainly  not  implacably, 
offended.  That  he  did  entert-ain  serious  apprehensions  of  what 
Somerset  might  say  is  beyond  a  doubt.  Independently  of  the 
testimony  of  Weldon — now  confirmed — ^as  to  his  restlessness 
pending  the  trial,  we  collect  that  the  instructions  given  privately 
to  Bacon  by  the  king  were,  to  prevent  him  from  becoming 
desperate^  and  to  persuade  him  that  his  fair  treatment  in  the 
Tower,  and  the  lenient  handling  of  his  case  before  the  peers, 
were  the  result  of  his  Majesty^s  intercession ;  while  Bacon  sug- 
gests that  when  he  is  actuiuly  on  his  trial,  he  should  be  reminded 
that  any  attempt  to  tax  the  king  would  be  followed  hy  his  being 
immediately  removed  from  the  bar,  and  deprived  of  his  chance  of 
pardon '.  The  question  is,  not  whether  James  was  alarmed  at 
Somerset's  menaces — ^for  that  is  clear  enough — ^but  whether  what 
he  feared  was  the  publication  of  some  great  and  horrible  state- 
secret,  or  merely  such  a  general  exposure  as  six  years^  unreserved 
intimacy  would  enable  anv  favourite  to  make,  and  James,  least  of 
all  monarchs,  was  of  a  cnaracter  to  sustain.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  the  latter  supposition  the  less  improbable. 

The  opinions  of  contemporaries,  and  of  older  writers,  especi- 
ally of  the  Secret  Histories,  were  certainly  the  other  way.  But 
their  suspicions  pointed  in  a  direction  which  we  know  to  oe  &lse. 
It  was  then  rumoured  that  prince  Henry  was  carried  off  by  poi- 
son, administered  by  Somerset,  with  the  connivance  of  James.  We 

°  It  is  clear  that  Somerset  did  at  last  go  to  trial  without  giving  any  promise  whatever 
of  good  behaviour,  and  that  the  king  and  his  advisers  were  still  in  suspense  as  to  his 
course.  So  that  it  might  be  inferred  that  James's  dread  of  what  Somerset  could  disclose, 
was  less  than  his  dread  of  what  the  public  would  say  if  he  were  not  tried  at  all.  Our 
readers  are  probably  aware  that  the  supposed  secret  has  been  alluded  to  by  Bacon  in  an 
expostulatory  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Coke  when  the  latter  was  in  disgrace  after  the  trial. 
Here  follow  the  mysterious  words :  "  This  crime  was  second  to  none  but  the  powder- 
plot.  That  would  have  blown  up  all  at  one  blow,  a  merciful  cruelty  :  this  would  have 
done  the  same  by  degrees,  a  lingering  but  sure  way  :  one  by  one  might  be  called  out 
till  all  opposers  bad  been  removed.  Besides,  that  other  plot  was  scandalous  to  Rome, 
making  popery  odious  in  the  sight  o/ the  whole  world  ;  this  had  been  scandalous  to  the 
truth  of  the  whole  Gospel ;  and  since  the  first  nullity  to  this  instant,  when  justice  bath 
her  hands  bound,  the  Devil  could  not  have  invented  a  more  mischievous  practice  to  our 
State  and  Church  than  this  hath  been,  and  is  like  to  be.  God  avert  the  evil !"  These 
words  to  us  are  quite  hieroglyphics.  The  letter  too  implies  that  Coke  knew  what  the 
crime  was,  and  had  erred  In  alluding  to  it.  But  Coke's  allusion  is  known  to  have 
been  to  the  murder  of  Prince  Henry ;  which  is  also  known  to  be  a  groundless  story. 
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happen  to  have  the  best  evidence  possible  in  such  a  case  that  he 
died  of  a  malignant  fever,  but  it  is  not  very  consolatory  to  the 
student  of  history  to  observe  that  if  we  had  not,  fortunately,  got 
this  conclusivG  authority,  we  should  have  been  inevitably  led  to 
an  opposite  determination,  by  an  accumulation  of  testimony  on 
the  other  side.  So  strange  is  the  concurrence  of  evidence,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  to  this  point,  and  so  conveniently  would  the 
hypothesis  explain  much  of  what  we  have  now  been  so  unsatisfac- 
torily discussing,  that  we  liave  at  times  been  tempted  to  suppose 
that  SomerMct  and  his  miserable  quacksalvers,  who  were  clearly 
quite  ignorant  of  the  power  of  poisons,  had  perhaps  been  tam- 
pering, though  ineffectually,  with  the  prince's  life ;  that  the  will 
was  theirs,  though  the  deed  was  not ;  and  that  they  at  last  attri- 
buted to  their  spells  and  powders  a  death  which  came  by  the  visi- 
tation of  tiod.  But  we  cannot  discover  any  considerations  to 
explain  such  an  atrocious  attempt.  Though  no  congeniality  of 
temper  or  habit  made  the  young  prince  a  companion  for  his 
father,  yet  no  serious  quarrel  between  them  is  related,  and  it  is 
hardly  credilile  that  wc  should  be  without  record  of  any  such  dif- 
ferences as  would  make  a  proverbially  kind-hearted  monarch  de- 
vise the  murder  of  his  eldest  son.  And  if  Henry  had  no  high 
place  in  his  father's  every-day  affections,  yet  this  very  circum- 
stance would  remove  the  rivalry  and  disarm  the  jealousy  of  the 
favourite.  Birch  showed  great  judgment  in  selecting  the  bio- 
graphy of  this  young  prince  as  a  subject  for  bis  pen,  for  he  was  a 
very  remarkable  person,  and  perhaps  even  the  death  of  prince 
Arthur,  a  century  before  him,  liad  hardly  more  effect  than  liis  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  English  people  and  the  English  Church.  But 
though  he  showed  abundant  indications  of  his  spirit,  yet  there  is 
not  evidence  that  he  formed  any  party,  or  tliat  any  party  was 
formed  against  him,  or  that  he  raised  any  enemies  of  such  power 
and  malice  as  to  bring  about  his  destruction. 

Some  writers,  in  rekting  the  particulars  of  this  catastrophe, 
without  precisely  denying  the  consent  of  Somerset  to  the  muraer, 
have  insmuated  their  belief,  that  the  arrest  and  ))rosecution  of  the 
Earl  were  owing  mainly  to  court  factions  and  intrigues ;  that  He 
had  disgusted,  by  tlie  haughtiness  of  his  demeanour,  a  powerful 
)>arty,  who  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  of  effecting  his  ruin ; 
and  that  the  king  was  no  ways  unwilling  to  be  rid  of  an  old 
favourite,  and  make  room  for  a  new  one.  Dr.  Lingard  evidently 
inclines  to  hucIi  an  opinion,  and  Bishop  Goodman  expresses  it 
without  hesitation.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  some  such  conclusion 
was  commonly  accepted  at  the  time.  When  the  first  criminal 
suffered,  who  was  \\  cston,  five  gentlemen  rode  up  to  the  gallows, 
and  endeavoured  to  draw  from  him,  in  his  last  moments,  an 
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avowal  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charge ;  a  proceeding 
which  was  afterwards  punished  as  an  ''attempt  to  slander  the 
king's  justice."  It  may  be  noticed  too,  that  all  accounts  of  the 
discovery  of  the  murder  concur  in  giving  the  chief  credit  of  it  to 
Winwood,  a  bitter  enemy  of  Somerset's.  And  it  is  clear,  from 
Bacon's  Correspondence,  that  Buckingham  was  actively  interfer- 
ing in  the  matter,  either  by  conveying  the  king's  wishes,  or  sug- 
gesting his  own ;  an  influence  which  Somerset  himself  alludes  to 
with  obvious  apprehension,  in  the  least  obscure  part  of  his  famous 
letter  to  the  king.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  much  of 
the  zeal  displayed  in  these  transactions,  arose  from  other  motives 
than  a  love  of  justice,  but  we  hardly  think  that  any  desire  to  be 
rid  of  a  discarded  favourite,  can  be  shown  to  have  had  much 
influence  upon  James.  The  Secret  Histories,  with  all  their 
scandal,  do  not  tell  us  precisely  when  the  king  first  saw  Buck- 
ingham, or  when  Somerset's  splendour  was  first  observed  to  wane. 
But  it  is  clear,  that  even  after  Buckingham's  establishment  in 
the  royal  favour,  Somerset  had  still  considerable  power  and  place, 
nor  do  we  think  it  unlikely  that  James  would  willingly  have  kept 
them  both  about  him.  It  is  even  alleged,  though  on  no  good 
authority,  that  he  did  desire  his  favourites  to  be  good  friends  to 
each  other,  but  that  Somerset  repelled  the  advances  which 
Villiers  made '.  There  is,  however,  quite  enough  in  the  king's 
conduct  at  the  trial,  to  show  that  Somerset  had  not  lost  favour  as 
well  as  credit.  Though  James  perhaps  was  less  scrupulous  on 
these  points  than  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  might  not  have  thought 
it  the  necessary  duty  of  a  Chnstian  man  to  kill  one  favourite 
before  he  took  another ;  yet  if  his  friendship  had  been  altogether 
gone,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  why  he  should  step  out  of 
his  path  to  save  him  from  a  just  death,  or  restore  him  his  forfeit 
inheritance.  It  is  now  well  known  too,  that  at  a  later  period  of 
his  life,  he  made  overtures  towards  reinstating  him  completely  at 
court,  and  superseding  Buckingham  in  his  favour. 

The  reader  has  probably,  by  this  time,  looked  long  enough  at 
this  atrocious  crime,  and  he  will  readily  conceive  what  a  bound- 
less source  of  libel  and  scandal  it  afterwards  proved.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  divorce,  the  complication  of  the  plot,  the  details 
of  the  crime,  the  accident  of  the  discovery,  all  combined  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  popular  illustrations  of  God's  revenge  against 
Murther ;  while  the  mystery  hanging  over  it,  and  implicating  the 
king's  own  pei*son,  supplied  the  Puritans  and  Republicans  with 
a  never-failing  topic  against  courts  and  sovereigns.     Never  was  a 

'  Such  is  Weldon's  statement,  but  it  is  clear  from  his  narrative  of  this  catastrophe 
that  he  knew  little  about  the  particulars. 
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murder  attended  with  circumstances  so  extraordinary,  or  so 
marvellously  attractive  to  the  vulgar.  For  five  months,  seven 
persons  were  incessantly  engaged  in  poisoning  one  man.  They 
were  not  adepts  in  toxicology  it  is  clear,  yet  their  efforts  were 
reasonably  vigorous.  They  gave  him  big  spiders,  cantharides, 
white  arsenic,  mercury  sublimate,  and  rosalgar.  These  they 
administered  uninterruptedly — Weston  in  his  daily  food,  the 
Countess  in  tarts  and  jellies,  which  she  sent  from  her  own  house. 
One  day  a  servant  was  entrusted  with  a  great  pie  to  take  down 
to  the  Tower.  With  the  irrepressible  instinct  of  his  class,  the 
wTctch  stuck  his  thumb  through  the  crust,  and  sucked  it.  The 
treat  cost  him  his  nails,  but  saved  him  his  Ufe.  At  the  exami- 
nations, Coke,  who  was  bullying  every  body,  came  in  turn  to  him  ; 

And  you  too  had  a  hand  in  this  poisoning  bosiness,^^  said  he ; 

If  it  please  you,  my  Lord,''  replied  the  fellow,  "  I  only  had  a 
finger,  and  for  that  I  lost  my  nails  and  my  hair ! ''  The  answer  was 
so  decisive  that  he  was  no  more  troubled.  The  extraordinary 
aspect  of  the  facts  alleged  for  the  prosecution,  that  a  man  should 
be  gorged  with  venom  for  twenty  weeks,  and  live,  did  not  escape 
the  searching  eye  of  Bacon  in  conducting  the  case.  He  thought 
it  necessan'  to  offer  some  explanation.  He  said  that  the  first 
poisons  bcmg  ineffectual,  became  antidotes ;  that  as  they  did  not 
kill,  they  saved;  and  rendered  the  body,  Uke  that  of  Mithridates, 
impervious  to  all  that  were  subsequently  administered ;  an  argu- 
ment which,  perhaps,  in  the  days  of  homoeopathy,  will  not  be  con- 
sidered altogether  vain.  After  all,  Franklin  declared  on  his 
trial,  that  they  could  not  poison  Overbury,  and  that  he  was 
smothered. 

King  Jameses  contemporaries  might  have  engaged  themselves 
in  chronicling  more  important  matters  than  such  tales  as  these. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Secret  Histories,  that  bearing  the  name 
of  Fulke  Greville,  does  purport  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  State  of  England,  and  the  Relation  it  had  to  other 
Provinces,  but  its  contents  display  not  the  slightest  waiTant  for 
this  promising  title.  There  was  impending  at  this  period  a  great 
change  in  the  relations  of  the  states  of  Europe  to  each  other. 
A  century  had  elapsed  since  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  profiting  by 
the  lessons  of  his  crafty  father,  John  of  Aragon,  had  substituted 
accredited  and  formal  representatives  at  foreign  courts,  for  the 
secret  agents  employed  by  Louis  XI.,  and  had  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  regular  diplomatic  intercourse  between  states, 
which  becomes  a  distinguislung  feature  in  history,  immediately 
after  the  middle  ages.  But  though  embassies  abounded  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  yet  intemationm  politk»  did  not  at  once  make 
any  great  advance.    States  had  not  yet  fully  Icamt  to  act  in 
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concert.  And  it  may,  we  think,  be  doubted,  whether  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Austro-Spanish,  and  Spanish  monarchies,  under 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  XL,  possessed  clear  ideas  concerning  a 
balance  of  power,  or  whether  they  were  actuated  by  the  same 
motives  which  guided  the  adversaries  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
II.  Still  less  do  we  think  it  can  be  shown  that  the  supremacy  of 
Spain  was  >^Tested  from  her,  like  that  of  Austria  and  France 
subsequently,  by  any  external  powers  combined  for  that  purpose. 
Philip  was  not  arrested,  like  Ferdinand  or  Louis  XIV.,  in  a 
victorious  career.  Spain  had  already,  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  put  the  coping-stone  to  the  huge  fabric  of  her 
empire,  and  it  soon  began  to  crumble  of  itself.  A  handful  of  her 
subjects  revolted  against  her  oppressive  rule,  and  revolted  suc- 
cessfully, owing  to  the  aid  which  the  provoked  and  angry  powers 
of  England  and  France  were  ready  to  bestow,  though  they  could 
attempt  nothing  of  themselves.  The  vain  efforts  of  Spain  against 
these  intrepid  rebels  exposed  her  weakness,  but  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  caused  it.  It  could  not  have  checked  the  growth  of 
her  power,  for  it  had  already  finished  growing.  Her  rapid  decline 
has  always  been  considered  an  historical  problem,  though  one 
which,  we  think,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  solve.  But  the 
causes  were  internal.  The  mischief  was  visible  even  under 
Philip  II.*,  and  at  the  accession  of  Philip  IV.,  forty  years  before 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  had  already  been  done.  And  so  com- 
pletely was  this  fact  recognized,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
Olivarez,  was  to  collect  from  the  magistracy  of  each  district  of 
the  country,  a  report  of  affairs  in  their  particular  locality,  accom- 
panied by  such  explanations  of  the  general  decline,  and  such 
suggestions  for  future  improvement,  as  they  might  feel  able  to 
offer. 

The  change  that  was  now  impending  was  brought  about  by  the 
famous  Thirty  Years'  War,  of  which  James  saw  the  commence- 
ment, and  might  perhaps  have  accelerated  the  issue.  In  this 
desperate  struggle  the  states  of  Europe  learnt  first  the  advantage 
of  acting  in  concert,  a  lesson  which  became  the  more  important, 
as  the  great  game  of  war  was  played  with  more  pieces  than  before. 
Europe  was  no  longer  represented  by  "  the  two  crowns.'"  Hol- 
land had  gained,  Portugal  regained,  an  independent  existence, 
and  the  powers  of  the  North  were  now  first  brought  into  action. 

^  A  remarkable  address  from  Cortes  to  Philip  in  1594,  after  lamenting  the  decay  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  says,  "  Lo  cual  hacc  que  no  haya  ciudad  de  las  principales 
dcslos  r^nos  ni  lugar  ninguno  de  donde  no  falte  notable  vecmdad,  como  se  echa  bien 
de  ver  en  la  muchedurobre  de  casas  que  estan  cerradas  y  despobladas,  y  en  la  baja 
que  ban  dado  los  arrendamientos  de  las  pocas  que  se  arreodanan  y  habitan."  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Spaoiah  Academy  of  History,  vi.  304. 
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The  point  about  which  these  new  allies  were  rallied,  was  at  first 
nominally  that  of  religion,  and  we  think,  with  more  sincerity  on 
the  Papist  than  on  the  Protestant  side,  but  the  contest  quickly 
assumed  its  aspect  of  a  struggle  strictly  for  the  balance  of  power, 
and  religious  wax's  were  never  seen  again  in  Europe.  At  the 
end  of  the  century  Louis  XIV.  attempted  to  disperse  the  allies, 
and  advance  his  own  interests,  by  making  it  a  war  of  religion,  but 
in  vain '. 

Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  briefly  supply  what  King  Jameses 
scandal-monger  lias  omitted,  and  show  something  of  the  state  of 
England,  and  the  relation  it  had  to  other  provinces  in  these 
times.     Holland  was  the  spot  to  which  all  eyes  were  turned. 
The  struggle  there  was  rapidly  approaching  a  tennination,  and  it 
was  clear  that  the  result  would  leave  a  new  state,  capable  here- 
after of  being  an  unpleasant  enemy,  or  a  serviceable  ally.     Their 
successful  stand  had  been  owing  to  England  and  France,  the  first 
of  which  sympathized  with  them  as  Protestants,  the  last  as  rebels. 
But  from  the  beginning  the  co-operation  of  France  had  been 
more  cordial  and  more  generous,  and  excited  warmer  feelings  of 
gratitude  amongst  the  people.     The  demeanour  of  Elizabeth  had 
been  both  uncertain  and  ungracious,  and  James,  with  a  sad  lack 
of  king-craft,  made  matters  worse  than  they  were  before.     In 
liis  heart  he  thought  the  cause  of  the  Dutch  a  bad  one,  and  that 
they  were  unjustifiably  resisting  their  rightful  sovereign.     And 
this  ho  disclosed  so  clearly  tiiat  it  was  never  forgotten.     The 
disposition  of  the  English  people  generally  towards  the  Dutch 
appears  to  have  been  good,  though  arising  more  perhaps  from 
religious  sympathies,  than  those  political  considerations  which 
should  have  been  obvious  to  both  states.     It  was  not  very  per- 
manently affected  even  by  the  atrocious  massacre  of  Amboyna* 
The  Dutch,  however,  did  not  return  the  friendship.     In  tiieir 
eyes  France  had  been  tlieir  truest  friend.     This  power  they  had 
not  yet  learnt  to  fear,  while  they  regarded  us  with  a  dislike  and 
suspicion,  which  the  natural  rivalship  of  commerce  continually 
exasperated.     In  1()G8,  only  four  years  before  Louis  marched  his 
army  to  the  gates  of  Amsterdam,  De  Witt  told  Temple  that  he 
could  not  help  hesitating  at  the  idea  that  Holland  should  forsake 
France,  her  ancient  and  faithful  ally,  and  league  with  England, 
her  inveterate  foe.     It  was  not  till  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
and  the  accession  of  William,  that  the  Dutch  and  English  under- 
stood their  real  interests,  and  contracted  that  alliance  which 
remained  for  near  a  century  unbroken. 

If  there  was  any  person  in  these  times  who  regarded  the  inter- 

'  See  a  letter  of  Shrewsbury  to  Porlland,  Shrewnbury  Correspondence,  p.  160;  and 
another  ofA»  Stanhope's  in  Lord  Mabon'a  Spain  under  Charles  II.»  p.  159* 
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national  relations  of  Europe  with  any  thing  like  the  judgment  of 
after  generations,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  Henry  the  Fourth. 
Yet  he  seems  to  have  confined  his  view  chiefly  to  France  and 
Spain,  and  to  have  considered  other  kingdoms  merely  as  affecting 
the  preponderance  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  crowns.  These  he 
thought  were  the  two  scales.  If  one  went  down,  the  other  must 
necessarily  go  up ;  and  therefore  he  aimed  at  the  aggrandizement 
of  his  own  country  through  the  depression  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  at  the  period  of  his 
mighty  preparations  for  this  purpose,  Europe  was  menaced  with 
no  danger  whatever  from  this  quarter.  Austria  and  Spain  were 
equally  feeble  :  their  united  powers  were  hardly  sufficient  to  rule 
the  dependencies  of  either.  Henry,  however,  did  pretend  to  fear 
the  overgrowth  of  Spain ;  and  he  directed  Sully  to  frighten  James 
with  the  prospect  of  a  universal  monarchy  to  be  centred  in  that 
sinking  house.  And  either  he  or  his  minister  anticipated  the 
idea  of  effectually  combming  one  half  of  Europe  in  the  cause  of 
Protestantism,  and  of  enlisting  in  the  fight  the  hitherto  secluded 
powers  of  Old  Scandinavia.  The  republics  of  Switzerland  and 
Holland ;  that  of  Venice,  which  at  this  period  was  on  the  very 
point  of  openly  embracing  the  reformed  faith ;  the  Protestant 
princes  of  the  empire ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain ; — 
these  were  the  allies  which  Henry  I V.  purposed  to  join  to  the 
whole  strength  of  France,  for  the  execution  of  his  projects. 
What  these  projects  were,  or  in  what  they  would  have  resulted, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  say.  The  king  probably  looked  at  nothing 
but  Uie  debasement  of  the  Austrian  house.  He  is  reported  to 
have  been  quite  ignorant  himself  of  the  geography,  history,  and 
constitutions  of  other  countries,  and,  therefore,  unlikelv  to  have 
devised  any  such  scheme  as  that  famous  plan  of  dividing  all 
Europe  anew  into  fifteen  states '.  It  signifies  little  who  was  the 
author  of  this  extraordinary  conception ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  as 
showing  how  comprehensively  politics  must  have  been  viewed 
before  any  such  idea  could  have  been  arrived  at,  as  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  continent,  and  also  as  indicating  what  centres  of 
union  were  thought  fittest  for  the  new  kingdoms.  Towards 
England,  the  feeling  of  France  was  tolerably  friendly,  and  it  was 
reciprocated.  The  English  people  respected  Henry  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  reformed  faith ;  a  title  which  he  affected  long  after 

1  See  it  in  Sully,  (Econ.  Roy.  c.  xix.  and  xx.  There  were  to  be  five  hereditary 
monarchies;  France,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Lombardy:  six  elective 
monarchies,  the  Papacy,  the  Empire,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Denmark,  and 
four  republics,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Venice,  and  the  Italian  states.  The  deputies  of 
these  fifteen  states  were  to  form  a  general  council  for  Europe.  Savoy,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  had  got  a  kingdom  in  the  tcrambley  and  was  to  rule  over  Lombardy.  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia  are  nowhere. 
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joining  the  opposite  communion.  They  sympathized  with  him  as 
the  enemy  of  Spain,  the  ally  of  Holland,  and  the  friend  of  their 
late  queen.  Nor  do  we  doubt  but  they  would  willingly  have 
fought  under  his  banner,  if  James  liad  been  wiUing,  and  if  a  reli- 
gious aspect  had  been  given  to  the  war.  In  fact,  France  at  this 
time  stood  well  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  was  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  protector  of  the  oppressed,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
the  Protestants, — ^a  character  which,  notwithstanding  her  perse- 
cutions at  home,  she  contrived  to  assume  in  the  Thirty  Years'* 
War,  and  to  sustain  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Louis  XIV., 
when  he  commenced  )iis  subsequent  designs  against  Germany 
and  Holland, — designs  more  formidable  than  any  entertained  by 
8pain, — found  no  little  advantage  in  this  character.  It  disarmed 
the  suspicion  of  the  Dutch,  and  gave  him  a  party  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Empire. 

Spain,  though,  as  we  have  before  observed,  it  had  ceased  to  bo 
an  object  of  serious  dread  to  the  people,  was  still  regarded  with 
undiminished  hate.  The  failure  of  the  Spanish  expediti(ms 
against  this  country,  and  the  effectual  resistance  of  the  Dutch, 
revealed  the  weakness  of  Philip's  monarchy  ;  while  the  successful 
reprisals  of  Elizabeth  liad  taught  the  English  to  look  on  a  Span- 
ish war  as  a  source  of  boundless  profit.  It  was  therefore  against 
the  will  of  many  that  the  treaty  with  Philip  was  concluded  at  the 
commencement  of  this  reign.  But  to  Spain  it  was  absolutely 
necessary.  This  power,  still  nominally  possessing  the  supremacy 
of  Europe,  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  from  a  state  so  mucn 
below  it  in  resources  and  extent.  ''  One  Spaniard  told  us,^  says 
Bishop  Goodman,  ^'  that  he  himself  had  paid  three  thousand 
pounds  to  one  man  for  furthering  the  peaco.''^  The  chief  ground 
of  the  national  aversion  to  Spain  was  no  doubt  its  identification 
with  the  cause  of  the  Papists.  In  the  late  reign,  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  and  the  Spanish  party  were  one  and  the  same 
thing.  The  armada  was  believed  by  the  vulgar  to  have  been 
fitted  out  at  least  as  much  for  the  conversion  as  the  conquest  of 
the  island ;  and  the  unsightly  instruments  of  torture  found  on 
board  were  exhibited  as  engines  to  be  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  fires  of  Queen  Mary.  Such  conclusions  as  these 
directed  full  against  Spain  the  machine  by  which  popular  feelings 
were  then  mainly  moved.  France  was  not  equally  liable  to  the 
attack :  for  though  Henry  called  himself  a  Papist,  he  was  still  in 
league  with  all  the  Protestant  powers ;  and  a  large  portion  of  his 
subjects  were  open  and  courageous  professors  of  the  reformed 
faith.  Yet  it  is  certain,  for  all  this,  that  throughout  these  times 
a  greater  influence  was  exerted  on  the  mind  of  the  English  nation 
by  Spain  than  by  France.  It  was  the  Spanish  literature,  with 
its  affectation,  its  conceits,  and  its  obscurity,  whidi  gave  the  Ume 
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to  ours ;  a  result  perhaps  partly  owing  to  the  fortunate  enter- 
prises of  our  mariners,  and  partly  to  the  prepossessions  of  James 
and  the  connexions  of  the  court. 

The  conduct  and  temper  of  James  the  First  materially  affected 
the  position  of  England  amongst  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 
At  the  opening  of  that  new  intercourse  between  states,  whidi 
followed  upon  their  general  consolidation  after  the  middle  ages, 
the  pride  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  ambition  of  Wolsey,  had 
given  considerable  prominence  to  this  island.  ^^  There  was  no 
treaty,''  says  Herbert,  "  and  almost  conventicle  in  Christendom, 
in  which  Henry  had  not  his  particular  interest.''  He  retired, 
however,  about  the  middle  of  his  reign,  a  scena  in  secreta ;  to 
enjoy  that  contemplative  tranquillity  prescribed  by  ancient  philo- 
sophy  for  the  close  of  a  public  life ;  to  guard  more  parentally  and 
apply  more  judiciously  the  resources  of  his  people ;  and  to  relieve 
the  pomp  of  royal  duties  by  the  calm  Quietude  of  domestic 
harmony.  The  brief  and  troubled  reign  or  his  feeble  successors 
left  them  but  little  influence  on  continental  politics,  and  the  loss 
of  Calais  seemed  to  mark  the  determination  of  England's  foreign 
power.  The  vigorous  mind  and  sagacious  ministry  of  Elizabeth 
again  raised  her  country  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  both 
England  and  Holland  soon  gained  that  respect  which  is  always 
commanded  by  successful  resistance  to  superior  strength.  The 
queen's  intervention  was  sought  and  obtained  by  the  most 
powerful  belligerents,  and  though  her  aid  was  scantily  measured 
and  ungraciously  bestowed,  yet  its  effect  was  decisive,  and  her 
position  was  little  less  commanding  than  that  of  her  father.  All 
this  James  lost.  With  opportunities  far  greater  than  that  of  his 
predecessor,  he  did  not  even  retain  the  ground  she  had  won, 
either  with  his  allies  or  with  his  subjects.  Unfortunately  his 
predilections  ran  exactly  counter  to  those  of  his  people,  and  this 
was  an  age  when  the  predilection  of  a  sovereign  had  some  weight 
in  his  council.  He  regarded  the  Dutch  with  an  aversion  which 
seems  to  have  become  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  he  looked  up 
to  Spain  with  the  most  profound  respect.  In  James's  eye  the 
greatest  of  beings  was  a  king,  and  the  greatest  of  kings  was  the 
king  of  Spain.  Philip  was  the  incarnation  of  kingship.  The 
speculative  absolutism  of  James  turned  with  veneration  to  a 
monarch  of  such  vast  dominions  and  such  oriental  state,  whose 
uncontrolled  power  was  not  more  owing  to  divine  right  than  to 
the  willing  loyalty  of  his  devoted  subjects.  No  sooner  was  he  on 
the  ilirone  of  Britain  than  he  anticipated  the  requisitions  of  Spain, 
and  disclosed  his  desire  for  peace.  It  is  impossible  to  blame  his 
abstract  preference  of  peace  to  war,  but  had  he  carried  himself 
with  greater  dignity,  he  might  have  reigned  in  peace  all  his  days, 
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and  yet  retained  the  respect  of  France,  and  commanded  the 
gratitude  of  Holland. 

England  thus  played  no  part  worth  mention  in  that  protracted 
struggle,  which  changed  entirely  the  relations  of  European  states; 
and  the  great  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  base  of  the  modem 
system  of  European  politics,  was  settletl  without  her  voice.  Nor 
did  she  quickly  reappear  on  the  stage  in  her  proper  character. 
Incidental  and  isolated  actions,  it  is  true,  showed  that  the 
national  spirit  was  still  the  same.  At  the  battle  of  the  Dunes, 
Morgan's  English  regiments  gave  Turenne  the  victory  over  Gond^, 
and  decided  the  forty  years'  quarrel  between  France  and  Spain. 
At  the  battle  of  Estremos  the  English  troops  defeated  Don  John 
of  Austria,  and  secured  the  house  of  Braganza  on  the  throne  of 
Portugal '.  But  neither  Cromwell  nor  his  legitimate  successors 
advanced  England  to  her  place.  Thirtv  years  later,  when  the 
designs  of  Louis  XIV.  had  thrown  all  Europe  into  combination, 
it  is  remarkable  how  httle  effect  was  at  first  produced  by  the 
accession  of  this  country  to  the  league.  The  abdication  of  J  ames 
and  the  recognition  of  William,  deprived  Louis  of  the  only 
alliance  he  could  possibly  hope  for,  and  threw  into  the  scale 
against  him  the  only  first-rate  power  that  remained.  Men  thought 
that  the  game  was  up.  Bets  were  laid  that  William  would  be  in 
Paris  before  Christmas.  Yet  the  events  of  the  campaigns  were 
very  little  changed.  The  Buffs  beat  the  French  guards,  and  the 
Boyal  Irish  took  Namur,  but  on  the  whole  the  superiority  of 
Louis  was  as  decided  as  before.  He  never  changed  his  tone  or 
his  position.  He  dictated  the  same  terms  with  the  same  haugh- 
tiness ;  and  after  seven  years'  fighting  he  hardly  lost  ground. 
Louis  at  Byswic  was  much  the  same  person  as  Louis  at  Nimeguen. 
At  each  of  these  treaties  he  made  nearly  the  same  demands,  and 
obtained  the  same  concessions,  and  in  the  days  of  his  after 
humiliations,  he  was  almost  as  eager  to  refer  to  one  as  to  the 
other  for  the  preliminaries  of  a  new  arrangement.  It  was  Marl- 
borough that  did  all  for  us.  The  twenty  years  between  1690 
and  1710,  effected  almost  as  great  a  change  in  our  position  as  a 
similar  interval  has  ever  done  for  Spain. 

To  say  that  James  was  lightly  esteemed  by  contemporary 
sovereigns  is  probably  correct.  Yet  such  statement  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  great  censure.  He  might  be  as  much 
above  as  below  them.  Henry  IV.  had  formed  his  estimate  of 
James's  character  before  he  succeeded  to  the  British  throne,  and 
it  seems  from  Sully's  Memoirs  that  he  expected  to  have  little 

*  "La  vietoria  se  debio,"  says  a  Spanish  historian,  " d  la  irfanteria  Ingleta,"    Is 
such  a  sentence  as  this  to  be  found  in  Toreno  ? 
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difficulty  in  bending  him  to  his  purposes.  In  this,  at  all  events, 
he  was  disappointea.  And  we  think  that  the  conduct  of  James 
in  his  negotiations  with  Henry  is  not  altogether  to  be  blamed. 
At  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  on  a  trifling  pretext,  and  probably  with 
no  more  definite  motive  than  a  wish  to  abase  his  rival,  Henry 
was  prepared  to  plunge  all  Europe  into  war.  James  refused  him 
any  cordial  co-operation.  It  may  be  too  much  to  say  that  he 
foresaw  that  the  balance  of  power  would  hereafter  be  liable  to 
more  disturbance  from  France  than  from  Spain,  and  that  he  was 
loth  to  aid  in  the  aggrandizement  of  a  formidable  foe.  Yet  it 
required  no  great  stretch  of  sagacity  to  discern  that  Henry^s 
allies  were  always  expected  to  give  more  than  they  got,  and  that 
the  intended  expedition  promised  little  benefit  to  Europe,  and 
less  to  England.  The  mistakes  of  James  were  oflener  tn  modo 
than  in  re.  The  craft  on  which  he  so  peculiarly  prided  himself 
was  the  point  of  his  chief  deficiency.  If  he  preferred  peace,  it 
was  with  the  air  of  a  man  afraid  of  war.  He  was  overreached 
in  every  negotiation.  If  he  wanted  any  thing,  he  disclosed  his 
eagerness  so  precipitately,  that  the  price  of  the  commodity  was 
sure  to  be  raised.  If  others  wanted  any  thing,  they  contrived  to 
make  the  proposal  come  from  him,  and  managed  to  be  bribed 
into  their  own  interests.  With  his  parliament  he  was  equally 
unfortunate.  They  knew  that  his  purse  was  empty,  and  his 
purpose  infirm ;  and  they  played  with  nis  necessities,  and  laughed 
at  his  rage. 

His  sagacity  was  at  fault  even  in  forming  advantageous 
matches  for  his  children,  a  business  not  requiring,  nor  often 
employing,  a  very  high  order  of  intellect.  The  heir  apparent  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  could  only  get  a  wife  after  much 
demur,  and  on  hard  conditions.  His  daughter's  marriage — a 
marriage  which  was  to  furnish  England  with  her  sovereigns  In 
after  ages — was  popular  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  bridegroom 
was  a  Protestant'.  In  its  immediate  results  a  most  unhappy 
match  it  proved,  though  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  it  had  any  share 
in  bringing  on  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  The  unsettled  state  of 
ecclesiastical  matters  in  the  empire,  and  the  disputes  arising 

3  D'Ewes  remarks  in  his  gossiping  way,  that  it  was  observed  that  the  Palsgrave  was 
of  the  oldest  blood  in  Europe  excepting  the  Capets,  which  is  nearly  true.  The 
Palatinate  and  Bavaria  between  them  were  the  only  representatives  of  the  old  imperial 
Duchies.  Swabia  and  Franconia  died  with  the  Hohenstauffens.  Brandenburg  and 
Saxony  were  transferred  to  new  houses  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  Bohemia  was 
merged  in  Austria.  Of  this  old  blood  of  the  Palsgraves  was  the  mother  of  the  reigning 
house  of  England.  If  older  blood  could  be  found  it  was  that  of  the  father.  The 
Brunswick  family  were  the  lineal  representatives  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the  old  deposed 
Duke  of  Saxony,  heir  of  the  D'Estcs  and  representative  of  the  Guelfs.  From  these 
two  most  ancient  stocks  of  father  and  mother  springs  our  present  royal  line. 
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daily  in  such  afikirs  from  the  inconipleieness  of  former  treaties 
and  transactions,  rendered  it  quite  certain  that  war  must  occur 
before  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  rights  of  the  multifarious 
Germanic  powers  could  be  arranged.  Accident  produced  the 
first  explosion  in  Bohemia,  and  when  the  sword  was  once  drawn, 
perhaps  a  confidence  in  his  father-in-law^s  aid  induced  the  un- 
lucky Palatine  to  accept  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  tumuli 
tlian  lie  would  otherwise  have  dreamt  of.  This  aid  was  not 
forthcoming ;  not,  at  least,  to  such  extent  as  was  anticipated,  and 
the  backwardness  of  James  in  this  matter  is  one  of  the  points  in 
his  conduct  most  frequently  attacked.  His  son-in-law,  without 
his  advice,  had  accepted  a  crown  with  an  unjust  title,  and  most 
precarious  tenure.  He  was  forced  to  relinquish  it  to  its  former 
tK)sse8sor,  who  proceeded  in  retaliation  to  amerce  him  also  of 
his  hereditary  dominions.  That  James  was  bound  to  aid  him  in 
his  aggressions  is  not  often  pretended,  but  even  Bolingbroke, 
amongst  others,  contends  that  he  should  have  been  effectually 
supported  in  defence  of  his  patrimony — that  he  should  have  been 
screened  from  just  punishment,  if  not  abetted  in  wrong.  The 
excitement  of  the  English  people  was  outrageous.  They  insdsted 
that  Britain,  without  the  co-operation  of  1^  ranee,  should  recover 
a  district  in  Grermany  from  the  combined  powers  of  Austria  and 
Spain,  commanded  by  Spinola.  A  barrister  was  overheard  to 
say  that  he  was  glad  ''Goodman  Palsgrave  and  his  good  wife^ 
(Frederick  and  Elizabeth)  had  been  chiven  from  Prague.  The 
remark  was  pronounced  a  treasonable  offence  against  tne  nation* 
I'he  House  of  Commons  decreed  that  the  culprit  should  be 
carried  on  horseback,  with  his  face  to  the  horse^s  tail,  to  the 
pillor}',  that  he  should  there  stand  three  several  times,  and  that 
he  should  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds.  On  legal  grounds  an 
ap|)eal  was  nuide;  and  the  case  was  transferred  to  the  lords. 
Ilie  Upper  House  corrected  the  judgment  of  the  lower,  and 
ordered  that  the  criminal  should  stand  three  times  in  the  pillory, 
should  be  degraded  from  the  estate  of  a  gentleman,  be  declared 
infamous,  be  whip])ed  from  Westminster  to  the  Fleet,  be  fined 
five  thousand  pounds,  and  be  imprisoned  for  life. 

To  understand  these  times  aright,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  view,  without  a  mementos  oversight,  one  particular 
fact.  The  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  hated  Popery  more  than 
they  feared  the  devil,  or  loved  their  money,  or  cared  for  them- 
selves. This  passion  overwhelmed  every  other,  even  that  of  self- 
interest.  The  ruin  of  the  Romish  worship  was  an  object  com- 
pared with  which  the  security  of  their  own  was  insignificant. 
They  spumed  indulgences  extended  to  Papists,  and  hugced 
persecutions   which   Papists  shared.     Bolingbroke  says    tnat 
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James  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  acting  decmively  against 
the  Boman  Catholics  at  his  accession,  and  throwing  himself  at 
once  into  the  arms  of  the  opposite  party.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  this  was  the  way  to  win.  If  the  king  had  opened 
parliament  by  burning  four  papists  in  Palace- Yard,  he  might 
have  browbeaten  Yelverton,  and  imprisoned  Digges,  and  obtained 
money  enough  to  surfeit  all  Scotland.  Goupl^  with  penalties 
against  recusants,  proclamations  might  have  been  issued  without 
remonstrance,  and  impositions  levied  without  a  murmur.  For  a 
marriage  of  his  son  with  a  princess  of  Brandenburgh,  James 
might  have  taken  half  the  plate  in  the  kingdom.  And  if  Prince 
Henry  had  lived  to  reign,  and  had  answered  the  expectations  of 
his  people;  if  he  had  abolished  the  surplice  and  seized  the 
chapter-lands ;  if  he  had  joined  hands  with  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  marched  twenty  thousand  men  into  Pomerania,  we  see  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  he  miffht  have  rivalled  the  authority  as 
well  as  the  renown  of  Louis  XlV • 

Burnet  somewhere  makes  a  remark^  that  all  the  periodical 
outbreaks  agamst  the  Boman  Catholics  were  owing  to  the  horror 
with  which  the  nation  had  been  inspired  by  the  cruelties  under 
Mary,  and  Mr.  Hallam  has  impUed  his  concurrence  in  the  observ^^ 
tion.  No  doubt  these  traditional  stories  were  told  with  effect, 
but  other  circumstances  must  have  conspired  to  keep  these  feel-* 
ings  in  such  undiminished  force.  The  puritanical  doctrines,  which 
many  now  openly  professed,  and  perhaps  more  preferred,  prescribed 
the  most  active  hostility  to  the  tenets  of  Rome,  and  from  this 
source  flowed  most  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons^. 
And  though  the  lower  and  less  educated  people  had  welcomed  the 
reformation  less  willingly,  and  Ungered  amongst  the  ancient  forms 
more  longingly  than  those  of  better  understanding;  yet  they 
had  now  for  many  years  been  taught  to  associate  tnis  faith 
with  all  that  was  wicked  and  cruel.  ^'  The  common  people,^^ 
says  Goodman,  '^  did  hate  them  above  measure,  for  they  must  ever 
have  an  object  to  their  hate.     Heretefore  the  Welsh,  the  Scot, 

*  A  nonconformist  writer  observes,  **  In  the  judgment  of  the  Puritans,  the  theo- 
logical errors  of  the  Papists  were  fatal  to  salvation,  and  their  opinions  with  regard  to 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  relation  to  this  kingdom,  were  viewed  as  equally  subversive 
of  its  ecclesiastical  and  civil  freedom.     Their  own  preferences  on  the  contrary  were  at 

least  home-bred  and  English.'* "  The  unanimity  (in  passing  laws  against 

Papists)  we  may  hope  was  more  apparent  than  real.  It  may  have  arisen  in  part  from 
a  consciousness  that  what  was  harsh  in  the  letter  of  the  statute  would  become  tempered 
in  the  administration  of  it,  and  there  was  an  evident  fitness  in  such  proceedings  to 
express  the  national  repugnance  to  the  proposed  alliance  with  Spain."  Vaughan'a 
Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  i.  149,  273.  After  this  the  Roman  Catholics  may 
fairly  demand  an  historian.  We  may  observe,  however,  in  passing,  that  (besides  Dr. 
Lingard's  work)  there  are  a  number  of  small  Popish  histories  of  England  for  schools 
and  children,  which  the  reader  may  see  enumerated  in  any  catalogue  of  Dolman's,  and 
to  which  we  may  some  day  allude  further. 
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or  the  Spaniard,  and  the  French  upon  occasion ;  but  now  in  these 
later  times  only  the  Papists.''  When  Bacon  wanted  to  charac- 
terize the  poisoning  of  Overbury,  he  called  it  a  Popish  crime. 
When  the  prisons  were  opened  at  a  jubilee,  those  confined  for 
murder  and  Popery  were  exempted  from  the  general  release.  And 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  incidents  as  the  Gunpowder  Treason 
and  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  were  not  ill  calculated  to  illus- 
trate such  teaching,  and  confirm  the  impressions  produced  by  it. 
If  by  designs  against  the  people  be  meant  a  deliberate  scneme 
to  extend  the  prerogative  at  the  expense  of  the  acknowledged 
rights  of  the  subject,  such  designs  are  not  to  be  attributed  to 
James.  His  idea  of  a  king  was  formed  on  the  definition  of  Bete 
given  by  civilians.  Whatever  he  saw  wrong  he  thought  himself 
called  on  to  amend.  That  there  were  no  laws  agamst  extra- 
vagance and  folly  was  the  mreater  reason,  in  his  e^^es,  why  he 
should  act  without  them.  His  proclamations  were  illegal ;  but 
they  were  illegal  proclamations  against  vice.  The  crown  cannot 
interfere  with  the  elections ;  but  this  James  never  considered. 
He  thought  himself  bound  by  his  station  to  give  good  advice  to  his 
subjects ;  and  he  issued  an  order  that  they  should  choose  members 
of  parliament  neither  bankrupts  nor  outlaws,  but  good  men  from 
their  own  country '.  He  wanted  to  unite  England  with  Scotland 
and  to  leave  them  at  peace ;  but  he  imagined  that  both  these 
events  were  attached  to  his  person,  and  not  determinable  else- 
where. From  beginning  to  end  he  was  wretchedly  deficient  in  all 
the  points  of  his  study  and  his  pride.  His  scholastic  learning 
taught  him  neither  international  law  nor  constitutional  history. 
His  philosophy  never  enabled  him  to  understand  the  most  com- 
prehensible of  people.  His  king-crafb  failed  him  in  the  commonest 
negotiation.  His  astuteness  was  all  against  himself.  His  best 
contrivances  issued  in  gaining  him  credit  for  mischief  which  he 
never  intended,  and  in  misrepresenting  good  which  he  reaDy 
meant.  With  much  learning  and  some  sagaciousness,  he  displayed 
the  manners  of  an  idiot,  and  fell  into  the  blunders  of  a  dunce. 
With  great  kindness,  good  intentions,  and  large  professions,  he 
injured  his  kingdom  and  provoked  his  subjects ;  he  was  bullied 
and  plundered  during  his  life,  and  left  an  ill-favoured  name  behind 
him. 

*  The  proclamation  touching  tbe  summons  of  the  first  Parliament,  for  which  Jamea 
is  so  much  blamed,  was  drawn  up  and  revised  by  Ellesmere  and  Chief  Justice  Popham. 
Sec  the  Egerton  Papers,  p.  386.  One  of  the  heads  directs  the  sheriff  not  to  summon 
any  burgess  for  any  borough  *'  that  is  utterly  ruynated  and  decayed.*'  There  is  also 
in  these  papers  a  curious  memorandum  of  an  answer  from  the  heads  of  houses  of 
('ambridge,  concerning  the  admission  of  Scottish  students  to  fellowships,  &c.  All  the 
blame  of  the  refusal  is  thrown  on  the  fellows,  who  **  will  be  adverse  and  backward  to 
any  such  good  purpose  as  this,  because  whatsoever  it  this  way  to  be  allowed  mutt  of 
necessity  be  defalked  from  them." 
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Art.  V. — 1.  The  Choral  Service  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland ;  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Liturgical  System 
of  the  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Fotmdations  of  the  Anglican 
Communion,  By  the  Rev,  John  Jebb,  A,M,^  Hector  of 
Feterstow.     London  :  John  W.  Parker. 

2.  Three  Lectures  on  tlis  Cathedral  Service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    By  the  Bev,  John  Jebb,  A.M. 

3.  An  Apology  for  the  Cathedral  Service,  London :  John 
Bohn. 

4.  The  English  Cathedral  Service.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co. 

5.  The  Booke  of  Common  Praier  noted.  By  John  Meebecke. 
London :  William  Pickering, 

6.  The  whole  Psalter^  toith  the  Gregorian  Tones  adapted  to  the 
several  Psahns.     Oxford  :  Parker. 

7.  Gregorian  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Chants  adapted  to  the  Psalter 
and  Canticles,  <$*c.     London  :  James  Burns. 

8.  Introits;  or  Collect  Hymns  adapted  to  the  Stated  Services  of  the 
Church  of  England,  By  Abner  W.  Brown,  A»B.,  Vicar  of 
Pytchley.     London :  Rivingtons. 

No  one,  we  conceive,  is  satisfied  with  the  state  of  Church  music- 
Viewed  in  a  mere  artistical  light,  it  is  commonly  either  bad  in 
itself ;  or,  if  not  abstractedly  bad,  inappropriate ;  or,  if  suitable 
in  style,  badly  performed.  Viewed  in  a  higher  light,  as  some- 
thing offered  to  God,  as  the  supposed  dedication  of  certain 
powers,  as  the  devotional  and  solemn  use  of  a  great  gift,  we  are 
apt  to  be  pained  by  want  of  a  devotional  and  holy  tone  either  in 
the  music  itself,  or  in  the  singers.  In  short,  whether  viewed 
artistically  or  religiously,  the  state  of  our  Church  music  provokes 
our  grief  or  our  censure,  being  either  debased  in  style,  theatrical, 
and  undevotional,  or  drawled  over,  or  hurried  over,  or  sung  mecha- 
nically, or  bombastically  by  a  self-complacent  "  choir.""  That 
which  is  capable  in  the  highest  degree  of  quickening,  sustaining, 
deepening,  or  elevating  religious  feeling,  which,  by  its  most  pene- 
trating influences  can  either  rouse  the  soul,  or  soothe  or  melt  it,  is 
most  times  a  disappointment  or  an  annoyance.  We  either  wince, 
or  are  weary ;  we  are  either  indifferent,  or  distressed.  It  is  the 
exception  to  be  satisfied,  to  feel  that  music  has  done  its  work 
as  a  consecrated  instrument,  that  it  has  been  duly  used  as  a 
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help  to  p^odliness,  that  its  utmost  powers  have  been  piously  deve- 
loped, that  our  natural  notions  of  its  impressiveness  have  been 
fulfilled,  that  our  sober  dreams  of  its  capacities  as  a  spiritual 
agency  have  been  realized.  We  are  bold  enough  to  say,  that  in 
the  majority  of  cathedrals,  where  of  course  we  look  for  the 
nearest  approach  to  |)erfection  on  this  matter,  the  music  is  posi- 
tively bad  ;  that  is,  the  whole  service  is  bad  ;  there  is  either  bad 
music,  or  unskilful  singing,  or  visible  slovenliness,  marked  and 
open  irreverence  in  those  that  take  part  in  the  service.  And  if 
cathedrals  are  in  such  a  state,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the 
wretchedness  of  parochial  music;  a  pilgrimage  through  parish 
churches  would  be  a  pilgrimage  indeed  to  acute  and  sensitive  ears 
and  souls. 

And,  what  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  case,  as  regards  paro- 
chial music,  it  does  not  come  from  the  people  ;  it  is  not  in  any 
sense  congregational ;  it  is  something  exclusively  appropriated  to 
a  few,  peculiar  to  the  gallery ;  and  when  we  speak  of  desiring 
congregational  singing,  or  lament  the  want  of  it,  we  do  not  under- 
stand the  well-meant,  but  excruciating  and  inconsiderate  efforts 
of  those  to  whom  God  has  denied  the  gift;  of  ear  or  voice,  or 
both;  as  it  is,  however,  the  congregation  does  but  listen  and 
look  on  ;  and  thus  there  is  a  notion  of  exhibition  or  display  in 
the  whole  concern,  as  though  the  two  parties,  the  congregation 
and  the  choir,  occupied  the  relative  position  of  '^  audience  ^  and 
"  performers.''  "  The  choir,''  in  most  cases,  is  an  exalted  body, 
pewed  up,  and  curtained  round,  a  small  oligarchy,  a  distinct 
order,  not  to  be  meddled  with,  who  "  do  "  the  music.  Though 
we  desire  to  retain  "  choirs,"  that  is,  a  body  of  well- trained  per- 
sons duly  qualified  to  lead,  not  to  represent  or  supersede,  the 
musical  part  of  the  congregation,  yet  as  long  as  they  are  sepa- 
rated in  position  from  the  main  body  of  the  congregation,  and 
raised  like  ball-room  musicians  into  an  orchestra  by  themselves, 
so  long  shall  we  have  to  complain  of  the  utterly  uncongregational 
character  of  our  parochial  music  ;  and  the  more  it  loses  its  con- 
gregational character,  the  more  it  becomes  a  merely  professional 
affair,  the  less  will  it  partake  of  that  style  which  is  suited  to 
parochial  service. 

And  yet,  while  so  seldom  satisfied,  so  often  wearied  or  dis- 
tressed, we  are  ever  ex|)ecting  great  things  from  the  powers  of 
music ;  we  all  turn  to  it  in  the  hope  that  it  will  give  warmth,  life, 
variety,  spirit  to  our  ser\'ice,  and  help  to  bring  back  our  wan- 
dering thoughts,  and  lessen  our  weariness  or  our  coldness  in  the 
acts  of  prayer  and  praise.  We  have  all  our  ideal  of  the  power  of 
our  Liturgy,  as  musically  expressed.  Those  on  whom  the  privi- 
lege of  feeling  music  has  been  bestowed,  have  the  liveliest,  we 
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might  say  the  most  enthusiastic  notions  of  its  capabilities  as  an 
aid  to  devotion  in  its  sublimest  exercise.  We  raise  before  our 
imagination  some  service,  as  it  might  be  in  a  cathedral,  where  a 
multitude  of  fervent  and  tuneful  worshippers  tossed,  as  it  were, 
in  holy  rivalry  the  waves  of  praise  from  side  to  side  ;  nay,  even 
the  present  weak  and  emaciated  state  of  cathedral  service  sug- 
gests our  ideal,  and  gives  a  glimpse  of  possible  excellence,  were 
the  cathedral  system  faithfully,  vigorously,  energetically  worked 
out^  and  the  ample  endowments  turned  to  the  best  account. 

And  while  we  have  imaginary  pictures  of  the  grandeur  of  our 
musical  Liturgy  before  our  minds,  we  can  see  no  reason  whv  they 
should  continue  to  be  but  dreams  and  holy  fancies.  While  our 
hearts  quite  burn  within  us,  as  we  contemplate  the  effectiveness 
of  a  service  so  performed,  a  Liturgy  so  illustrated  and  expressed, 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  actual  state  of  Church  music  should 
be  so  very  far  behind  the  ideal.  Is  it  impossible  ever  to  obtain 
one  or  two  hundred  devout  persons  skilled  in  singing  to  take 
part  in  the  cathedral  service !  Or,  taking  a  lower  standard  of 
hope,  is  it  impossible  to  see,  what  has  been  seen  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  ^^  when  the  choir,^^  we  quote  from  the  pamphlet  entitled 
*'  The  English  Cathedral  Service,^^  at  the  head  of  our  article, 
"  consisted  of  twenty-four  chaplains,  thirty-two  lay  clerks,  and 
twelve  boys,  all  of  whom  were  required  to  be  well  skilled  in 
music,  clear-voiced,  and  the  men  to  be  sufficient  in  organ- 
playing  r 

Now,  as  music  must  be  ever  reckoned  among  the  mysteries  of 
the  world,  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  coming  we  know 
not  whence,  and  acting  we  know  not  how,  so  does  it  seem  the 
duty  of  the  Church,  its  proper  work  and  office,  as  a  body  designed 
to  incorporate  into  itself  all  influences  capable  of  good,  to  deve- 
lope,  as  far  as  may  be,  such  a  mystical  power,  to  use  an  influence, 
so  subtle,  so  unsearchable,  so  strong,  so  quick  in  operation.  We 
can  never,  indeed,  understand  or  analyze  the  action  of  this 
mystery ;  it  seems  so  direct  an  agent,  and  yet  unseen,  penetrating 
like  the  wind,  creeping  and  piercing  into  the  very  innermost 
heart,  making,  with  its  invisible  touch,  the  whole  system  to 
vibrate.  And  while  thus  so  forcibly  working  on  some  men,  it  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  others ;  it  is  but  empty,  unmeaning  sound ; 
the  sweetest  air  is  no  more  than  the  rustling  of  dry  leaves ;  while 
we  see  one  set  of  men  melted  in  a  moment,  or  excited  or 
depressed,  we  see  another  set  of  men,  whose  ears  receive  the 
same  sounds,  and  yet  the  sounds  have  neither  speech  nor  lan- 
guage, raise  no  emotions,  pass  over  them  without  effect ;  their 
blood  runs  as  evenly  as  before ;  their  nerves  are  not  touched ; 
their  whole  system  is  wholly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  an 
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influence  so  strong  in  others,  and  they  are  themselves  wholly 
unable  to  understand  what  others  say  of  it. 

But  as  the  greater  paii  of  men  are  so  strongly  afTected  by 
the  power  of  music,  it  would  seem  more  peculiarly  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  use  such  a  mystery  for  good,  because  it  is  capable 
of  abuse ;  it  can  he  desecrated  as  well  as  consecrated ;  it  can 
speak  with  an  evil  tongue  as  well  as  with  a  divine ;  it  can  act  as 
a  sensual,  as  well  as  a  devotional  stimulant ;  it  can  sweeten  sin, 
or  melt  the  soul  and  deepen  its  remorse ;  it  can  stir  up  the 
flame  of  carnal  passion,  or  provoke  to  prayer.  It  is  little  likely 
that  Satan  should  have  set  such  an  influence  at  nought;  he  knows 
too  well  its  value  as  a  means  to  excitement.  How  many  scenes  of 
worldly  pleasure  would  pall,  would  grow  insipid,  flat,  and  weari- 
some, if  there  were  not  something  floating  in  the  air,  if  there 
were  not  music  to  quicken  the  pleasure- seeker^s  flagging  pulse, 
to  enliven,  to  inspirit,  to  brighten  with  artificial  fire,  to  infuse  its 
indescribable  fascination  !  We  must  remember  how  it  is  said, 
"  The  harp,  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  are  in  their  feasts ; 
but  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord.  The  world  has  not 
changed.  What  would  be  theatres,  all  manner  of  spectacles, 
ball-rooms,  the  infamous  ballet,  or,  in  lower  life,  the  alehouse  and 
its  revels,  if  they  were  without  sound,  if  they  were  scenes  of 
mute  dissipation,  if  the  half-dressed  ballet-dancer  went  through 
her  shameless  contortions  of  form  without  any  music  to  stir  the 
blood,  by  its  excitement  to  drive  off  reflection,  and  to  make  the 
vicious  entertainment  more  pleasurable  by  the  addition  of  its 
magical  influence  ? 

It  is,  then,  hardly  left  to  the  Church  to  choose  whether  or  not 
she  will  employ  this  agency,  whether  she  will  leave  it  unused  or 
not.  If  she  has  wisdom  as  well  as  faith,  she  must  see  that  unless 
she  would  contend  with  the  world  at  a  disadvantage,  she  must  try 
to  use  music  as  a  persuasive  to  devotion  and  prayer.  As  the 
tabret,  and  the  harp,  and  the  viol  are  in  the  feasts  of  the  world, 
giving  the  most  forcible  expression  to  worldly  feeling,  and  making 
*'  the  mystery  of  iniquity''  work  more  successfully ;  so  must  the 
Church,  that  she  may  give  the  most  forcible  expression  to  religious 
feeling,  cry  out,  like  David,  "  Take  the  psalm,  bring  hither  the 
tabret ;  the  merry  harp  with  the  lute  ! '' 

How  exquisitely  has  Hooker,  as  quoted  by  the  author  of  the 
"  English  Cathedral,"*  spoken  of  the  power  of  music,  when  he 
says,  ''  Harmony  delighteth  all  ages,  and  beseemeth  all  states. 
It  is  as  seasonable  in  gi-ief  as  in  joy,  as  decent  when  added  unto 
things  of  ^o-oatest  weight  and  solemnity  as  in  cheerful  and  be- 
coming festivity So  that  even  if  we  lay  aside  the  considera- 
tion of  ditty  or  matter,  the  verj'  harmony  of  sounds,  being  framed 
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in  due  sort,  and  carried  from  the  ear  to  the  spiritual  faculties  of 
our  souls,  is  by  a  native  puissance  and  efficacy  greatly  available  to 
bring  to  a  perfect  temper  whatsoever  is  there  troubled ;  apt  as 
well  to  quicken  as  to  allay  the  spirit ;  sovereign  against  melan- 
choly and  despair ;  forcible  to  draw  forth  tears  of  devotion  ;  able 
both  to  move  and  moderate  all  affections.  Therefore  doth  the 
Church,  at  this  present  day,  retain  it  as  an  ornament  to  God^s 
service  and  a  help  to  our  devotion. 

^^  In  Church  music,  wanton,  light,  or  unsuitable  melody,  such  as 
only  pleaseth  the  ear,  and  serveth  not  the  matter  that  goeth  with 
it,  doth  rather  blemish  and  disgrace  what  we  do,  than  add  either 
beauty  or  furtherance  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  such  faults 
prevented,  music,  when  fitly  suited  with  matter  sounding  to  the 
praise  of  God,  is  in  truth  most  admirable,  and  doth  much  edify,  if 
not  the  understanding,  yet  surely  the  affection,  because  there  it 
worketh  much.  They  must  have  hearts  very  dry  and  tough, 
from  whom  such  melody  and  harmony  doth  not  sometime  dniw 
that  wherein  a  mind  religiously  affected  doth  delight.'*^ 

We  must,  however,  confess,  that  whatever  are  our  theories,  or 
dreams,  or  hopes,  we  are  at  present,  and  have  been  for  many 
generations,  leaving  a  great  ^^help  to  devotion ^^  unused;  or  so 
abusing  it,  that  it  were  as  well  not  used  at  all.  How  different 
the  conduct  of  the  Romish  Church  abroad,  and  the  Dissenters  at 
home,  both  more  wisely  alive  to  the  efficacy  of  this  mystery  !  The 
Dissenter  uses  it  for  its  binding,  uniting  qualities,  as  a  help  to 
the  preservation  of  the  congregational  feeling,  by  bringing  a  large 
body  of  the  people  into  active  and  sensible  co-operation.  Though 
it  is  used  coarsely,  because  of  the  coarseness  of  the  hand  that 
touches  it,  it  does  its  work  in  this  respect ;  it  binds,  it  cements : 
the  congregational  hymns  create  congregational  sympathy  ;  sing- 
ing together  tightens  the  cord  of  fellowship,  and  helps  greatly  to 
associate  souls.  It  is  also  no  mean  medium  for  the  circulation  of 
particular  doctrine,  and  the  more  successful,  because  it  acts  some- 
what imperceptibly ;  it  fastens  certain  words  and  phrases  in  the 
memory :  particular  tunes  recall  particular  words ;  they  serve 
also  to  make  the  phrases  palatable ;  and  many,  we  believe,  have 
sung  themselves  into  Calvinism,  whom  a  more  naked  exhibition  of 
such  doctrine  little  affected.  *  We  know  full  well  with  what  zeal 
and  wisdom  the  Bomish  Church  has  seized  upon  the  powers  of 
music  to  affect  her  people,  and  to  add  to  the  iinpressiveness  of  her 
various  services.  Far,  indeed,  has  she  strayed  from  ancient 
purity  of  style ;  and  acting  too  much  on  the  desire  to  produce 
effect,  she  has  been  drawn  into  the  adoption  of  a  somewhat 
theatrical  and  showy  style ;  there  is  a  want  of  severity  and 
grandeur  in  her  modem  compositions.     ^'  The  modern  writers  of 
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the  (Roman)  Catholic  Church,^  observes  the  writer  already 
quoted,  ^'  among  whom  we  include  Nasse,  Jomelli,  and  their  co- 
temporaries,  too  frequently  regard  words  as  the  mere  vehicle  of 
sound ;  and  whether  the  nmsic,  written  to  the  same  words,  be  srave 
or  gay,  seems  the  mere  effect  of  caprice  or  chance.  The  solemn 
invocation  with  which  the  mass  opens  is,  by  the  same  compofler, 
set  to  music  of  a  totally  opposite  character ;  at  one  time  with  be- 
coming gravity  and  solemnity,  at  another  with  a  sole  desire  to 
make  the  movement  sparkling  and  showy.  The  words  implore 
the  mercy  of  God  and  of  Christ,  while  the  music  affords,  and  is 
designed  to  afford,  to  the  prima  donna  of  the  choir  the  welcome 
opportunity  of  displaying  her  agilitii  di  voce.  'The  peace  of 
God  ^  is  supplicated  at  the  close  of  the  mass  by  the  rapid  and 
noisy  reiteration  of  a  hackneyed  operatic  cadence,  to  the  words 
'  Dona  nobis,'  a  dozen  times  repeated  with  intervening  sympho- 
nies. The  grand  crash  is  reserved  for  the  'pacem,'  which  is 
shouted  to  the  full  roar  and  din  of  the  orchestra,  '  the  brass  band^ 
being  at  this  point  let  loose,  and  the  enraptured  drummers  enjoj'- 
ing  the  licence  and  luxury  of  b,  fortissimo. 

The  later  Roman  music  is  characteristic  of  the  later  Roman 
mind:  it  is  without  Gregorian  chasteness  or  holiness.  What 
greater  contrast  can  be  conceived  than  between  the  Gregorian 
chants  and  Mozart'^s  masses?  And  it  was  well  observed  by  one 
who  is  both  a  good  Churchman  and  a  good  musician,  that  at 
Milan,  where  the  Gregorian  tones  continue  to  be  used  with  a 
laudable  tenacity,  they  seemed  too  stem  for  the  services ;  they 
seemed  like  a  piece  of  grand  and  awful  Norman  amidst  the  elabo- 
rate delicate  fretwork  of  a  florid  perpendicular  chapel. 

But  still,  whatever  the  peculiar  merits  or  demerits  of  Romish 
or  dissenting  music,  they  both  have  music ;  they  both  cultivate 
it ;  they  both  recognize  it  as  a  weapon  that  may  be  used  on  God's 
side,  that  may  be  made  as  easily  to  heighten  or  revive  religious 
emotions,  as  to  fascinate  in  the  service  of  the  world.  We  alone 
have  been  careless ;  we  alone  have  been  letting  a  great  power  slip 
from  our  hands  through  indifference  and  neglect. 

And  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  the  English  Church 
which  would  lead  to  this  neglect  of  music.  On  the  contrary,  the 
English  Church  would  encourage  its  cultivation ;  she  would  blend 
it  with  all  her  services ;  she  would  take  it  as  a  handmaid  into  all 
her  holy  places.  If  we  have  her  spirit,  if  we  breathe  and  taste 
her  mind,  if  we  try  to  work  according  to  her  mind,  or  make  the 
working  of  the  Church  according  to  her  spirit,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
restore  umsic  to  its  proper  place.  How  completely,  for  instance, 
is  the  whole  cathedral  system  interwoven  with  music  !  it  seems  the 
very  breath  of  cathedrals,  the  sweet  breath  that  should  always  issue 
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from  them.  When  indeed  weakness,  and  inefficiencj,  and  scanty 
attendance  of  the  members,  and  irreverence  and  want  of  heart 
were,  through  many  generations,  manifest  in  cathedrals;  when 
the  vast  cathedral  system  had  dwindled  down  into  a  mere  shadow 
and  mockery  of  its  grand  design ;  when  the  service  had  become 
unmusical  or  badly  musical,  then  at  last  a  great  portion  of  the 
endowments  was  swept  away.  "  The  visible  rhetoric ''  of  a  daily 
service,  well  attended  by  priests  and  lay  clerks,  was  wanting  to  stay 
the  spoliation  when  spoliation  was  desired.  Cathedral  bodies 
could  only  appeal  to  their  theories  for  their  defence ;  and  theories, 
after  years  of  practical  neglect,  speak  with  a  faint  voice.  The 
systematic  absence  of  the  higher  clergy  from  their  stalls,  that 
they  might  keep  other  preferment,  furnished  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  with  the  idea  of  a  superfluity  of  members ;  virtual 
non-existence  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  or  such  partial 
cathedral  life  as  was  lived  in  three  months,  suggested  the  actual 
annihilation  of  a  portion  of  the  body.  The  practical  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  cathedral  system  for  two  centuries  has  been  the  chief 
spoiler  of  cathedrals.  Thus  the  Church  has  suffered  a  lasting  loss, 
because  her  musical  spirit  was  not  rightly  felt,  or  her  notions  of  a 
grand  sublime  musicai  service  forgotten  or  despised.  If  the  ser- 
vice had  been  conducted  in  cathedrals  with  all  that  richness  and 
reverence  which  they  were  designed  to  show,  we  should  have  seen 
no  seizure  of  their  revenues. 

But  while  our  Liturgy  is  designed  to  be  musical  throughout ; 
while,  as  in  cathedrals,  that  is  considered  to  be  the  most  perfect 
development  of  the  Liturgy  which  is  musical  throughout,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  English  capacity  that  unfits  them  for  excelling 
either  in  the  composition  or  the  practice  of  Church  music.  In- 
deed, the  voices  of  the  English  are,  as  we  conceive,  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  graver  and  more  solemn  styles  of  composition. 
They  have  little  flexibility,  but  they  have  great  sweetness  of  tone, 
with  considerable  power  of  sustaining  the  longer  notes;  whereas, 
with  a  rash  and  sad  contradiction,  it  has  been  the  fashionable 
humour  to  addict  ourselves  to  the  Italian  school,  which  we 
literally  ^''execute.'*''  Requiring,  as  it  does,  great  flexibility  but 
little  modulation  of  tone,  the  qualifications  which  we  possess  are 
wasted,  and  those  we  have  not  are  in  demand.  There  is  plenty 
of  power  in  the  English  both  to  compose  and  to  sing  if  the  power 
were  used.  We  firmly  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  general  cul- 
tivation of  music  for  Church  purposes;  and  our  belief  springs 
from  the  sober  contemplation  of  by-gone  times.  We  have  but  to 
go  back  to  the  Elizabethan  age,  to  be  convinced  of  the  power  and 
strength  of  English  musical  faculty  when  duly  trained.  We  have 
been  a  musical  people  ;  and  as  what  has  been  may  be  again,  we 
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light  our  torch  of  hope  from  the  facts  and  recollections  of  past 
times. 

We  know  that  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  believe  that  we  are 
not  a  musical  people ;  that  we  have  it  not  in  us  to  be  musical ; 
that  we  are  wanting  both  in  power  and  conception,  and  in  prac- 
tical skill,  in  mind  and  in  ear.  Mawkish  effeminate  ballads  are 
put  forth  as  the  representatives  and  samples  of  English  capacity, 
and  the  want  of  modern  compositions  of  a  higher  cast  is  supposed 
to  prove  that  we  cannot  rise  beyond  such  trashy  productions. 
Now  if  St.  James'*s  church  in  Piccadilly,  or  the  church  in  Lang- 
ham-place,  or  the  thousand  thin  and  contemptible  structures  of 
modern  date  that  disgrace  the  land,  are  fair  specimens  of  English 
architectural  capacity,  we  will  freely  confess,  without  further 
argument,  that  "  The  Bay  of  Biscay,  0,''  "  Fd  be  a  Butterfly,'' 
and  "  Cherry  Ripe,''  are  the  noblest  possible  developments  of  the 
Engh'sh  musical  mind.  As  we  go  back  to  vindicate  our  archi- 
tectural capacity,  we  may  as  reasonably  go  back  to  vindicate  our 
musical  capacity.  It  is  true  that  the  Romanist  may  maintain 
that  the  great  triumphs  in  architecture  were  achieved  previous  to 
the  Reformation ;  that  we  then  rose  above  our  own  natural 
powers  by  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  Church ;  by  the  posses- 
sion of  that  mind,  that  spirit,  which  has  all  the  elements  of  gran- 
deur in  every  art,  and  has  now  departed  from  us.  But  while  we 
allow  that  Church  feeling  did  dignify  our  natural  powers,  we  are 
slow  to  admit  that  the  Romish  branch  of  the  Church  has  exclu- 
sively this  dignifying  and  ennobling  principle,  for  we  would  point 
to  the  present  architectural  spirit,  which,  it  is  true,  the  Church, 
but  not  the  Romish  Church,  has  quickened.  But  the  case  of 
music  is  entirely  different.  We  vindicate  the  English  from  the 
popular  and  ignorant  charge  of  musical  incapacity,  not  by  going 
back  to  times  previous  to  the  Reformation,  but  to  those  succeeding 
it.  It  is  since  the  Reformation  that  we  have  excelled  both  as 
composers  and  as  singers. 

To  speak  first  of  our  compositions;  we  point  with  devout 
exultation  to  the  great  body  of  Cathedral  music.  When  we 
are  asked  "  Where  is  your  English  school  V^  we  lead  the  in- 
quirer into  the  temple  of  God,  and  say,  "  Here  is  our  English 
school ;  here  in  our  Cathedral  music ;  here  in  our  holy  an- 
thems; here  in  our  rich  moving  services;  here  in  our  ex- 
pressive solemn  chants  is  our  English  mind,  as  trained  by 
tlie  Church,  as  exercised  in  so  devout  and  ennobling  a  cause. 
Here  is  abundant  proof  that  we  are  not  wanting  in  natural  power, 
or  taste  or  skill,  if  we  will  but  cultivate  our  natural  gifts.  Where, 
we  would  ask,  is  there  any  school  of  music  more  exalted,  more 
ciiaste,  more  full  of  science,  more  sublime  in  conception,  and  yet. 
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withal  having  a  character  of  its  own,  marked  with  a  national 
peculiarity,  expressive  of  the  Enghsh  mind,  trained  and  rightly 
disciplined  by  the  Church !  Truly  has  Mr,  Jebb  observed,  "  1 
am  sure  I  am  not  going  too  far  in  maintaining  that  our  Cathedral 
music  has  a  substantive  excellence  unknown  to  any  other  Church 
upon  earth.""  And  the  writer  of  "  The  English  Cathedral  Ser- 
vice ''  observes,  in  the  same  strain,  "  Our  Church  writers,  from 
Tallis  to  Battishall,  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  models  of  vocal 
part-writing ;  and  in  all  the  characteristics  of  ecclesiastical  com- 
position which  the  English  school  shares  in  common  with  those 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  it  holds  no  second  place.*"  Just  let  us  call 
to  mind  the  names  of  our  greater  composers,  which  will  imme- 
diately suggest  so  many  grand  and  moving  productions  left  for 
our  use.  The  writer  just  quoted,  in  speaking  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  when  the  full  vigour  of  the  English  genius  was  put  forth, 
furnishes  us  with  a  list  of  glorious  names :  "  To  Tallis  and  Tye, 
the  English  fathers  of  the  art,  were  speedily  and  successfully 
added  Syrd,  Farrant,  Morley,  Bull,  Weelkes,  Kirby,  Fanner, 
Dowland,  Bateson,  Gibbons.*"  After  this  we  have  Hawes,  Hooke, 
Child,  Rogers,  Weldon,  Aldrich,  and  others.  These  are  the 
greater  lights  which  still  continue  to  shine  in  their  works,  while 
there  were  doubtless  a  host  of  lesser  constellations  partaking 
somewhat  of  their  spirit.  In  the  writers  we  have  mentioned,  we 
have  the  combination  of  all  those  qualities  which  constitute  them 
great  musicians ;  vigour  of  invention,  science,  knowledge  of  their 
subject,  and  true  discernment  of  the  style  befitting  it,  are  mani- 
fest in  their  work.  Indeed,  in  devotional  harmony,  which  is,  after 
all,  music'*s  chief  strength,  they  may  be  said  to  excel  the  writers 
of  any  other  school  in  the  world.  The  earlier  anthems  and  ser- 
vices are  rich  in  continued  harmony ;  harmony  is  their  forte,  and 
ought  to  be  the  forte  of  musicians  who  devote  their  genius  to  the 
Church;  they  at  once  felt  the  choral  and  congregational  cha- 
racter of  the  Church  service ;  they  understood  what  was  meant 
by  "  Common  Prayer  C  they  gave  themselves  accordingly  to  the 
production  of  essentially  choral  music ;  they  wrote  for  a  large 
body  of  voices ;  nor  was  it  till  degenerate  times  came  on  that  the 
harmony  of  the  English  school  declined. 

It  is  true  that  in  appealing  to  this  class  of  composers  as  mainly 
constituting  "  The  English  School,*"  we  prove  in  fact  that  ours 
has  been  chiefly  a  Church  school.  Our  cathedral  music  is  our 
English  music ;  we  have,  if  we  except  madrigals  and  some  glees, 
no  other  compositions  of  a  high  order.  Of  the  madrigals,  many 
certainly  have  a  highly  ecclesiastical  character ;  the  fair  Oriana 
was  panegyrised  with  many  most  psalmlike  strains,  and  wakened 
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from  her  sleep  by  serenades  grave  and  lugubrious.  Though  we 
like  each  separate  subject  to  have  its  own  distinct  and  separate 
style,  it  is  better  that  the  worldly  music  should  partake  of  the 
Church  than,  as  is  now  too  common,  that  Church  music  should 
partake  of  the  world.  We  had  better  have  solemn  madrigals 
than  operatic  hymns.  It  is,  however,  this  very  fact,  that  we  have 
more  clearly  excelled  in  Church  music  than  in  that  of  any  other 
sort,  which  prevents  us  from  hopelessly  yielding  to  the  trash  with 
which  the  Church  is  now  inundated,  as  though  improvement  were 
impossible. 

jDut  not  only  have  we  abundant  proof  of  our  capacity  for  com- 
positions of  the  highest  class,  but  we  have  also  testimony  of  a 
considerable  cultivation  and  practice  of  music  among  the  people. 
A  few  master  minds  might  have  risen  as  composers,  and  yet  there 
would  have  been  no  evidence  of  a  general  appreciation  of  their 
works ;  they  might  have  been  handed  to  us  as  wonders,  never 
enjoyed  or  felt,  but  only  wondered  at.  But  if  we  have  a  large 
body  of  composers,  a  thick  phalanx,  a  rich  cluster  of  writers, 
rising  in  quick  succession  the  one  after  the  other,  we  have  stronff 

[)resumption  that  there  was  much  music  among  the  people,  much 
ove  for  it,  much  knowledge,  and  much  perception  of  what  was 
good.  And  this  view  is  still  further  strengthened  by  considering 
that  this  multitude  of  composers  wrote  in  an  essentially  choral 
style.  Would  they  have  all  continued  writing  chorally,  if  there 
had  been  no  cliance  of  getting  their  music  performed,  of  obtaining 
a  body  of  voice  that  would  do  justice  to  their  music,  and  give  it 
its  designed  effects  I  When  at  last  a  less  choral  style  was 
adopted,  it  was  probably  the  decay  of  musical  knowledge  among 
the  people  that  threw  the  composers  upon  a  less  choral  system, 
that  forced  them  to  seek  their  effects  from  solos  and  duets,  and 
trios ;  to  attend  more  to  air  and  less  to  harmony. 

But  the  madrigal  music  is,  from  its  very  nature,  strong  evi- 
dence in  support  of  our  belief  that  music  was  once  widely  and 
popularly  known :  for  here  is  a  kind  of  music  wholly  depending 
on  a  large  body  of  voice.  It  wants  numbers.  Duly  to  perform 
a  madrigal  there  should  be  some  thirty  or  forty  voices.  And  this 
was  the  popular  music  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  as  popular  as 
ballads  are  amongst  ourselves.  As  to  Church  music,  we  have  but 
to  take  up  an  oil  Prayer-book,  where  we  find  the  tunes  printed 
with  the  metrical  psalms,  to  obtain  another  argmnent  in  support 
of  our  opinion.  To  have  had  the  tunes  printed  as  well  as  the 
words,  would  have  been  a  most  superfluous  work,  a  mere  waste  of 
tyfie,  and  UFu*easonable  expense,  if  congregations  had  no  musical 
portion  to  whom  they  were  of  use.     The  custom  implies  know- 
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ledge  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  though  it  ceased  with  the 
neglect  of  music,  we  must  return  to  this  j^an  of  the  old  Prayer- 
books  should  we  ever  regain  our  knowledge. 

The  English  school  was,  however,  of  no  long  continuance  ; 
vigorous  for  a  time,  it  lost  the  source  of  its  strength  when  the 
piety  of  the  Church  waxed  cold.  The  writer  of  '^  the  English 
Cathedral  Service,^  dates  its  decline  from  the  reign  of  James  I., 
admitting  at  the  same  time  that  there  were  yet  gleams  of  olden 
excellence,  that  many  great  geniuses  rose,  and  caused  a  sort 
of  twilight  to  precede  the  darkness  of  the  last  century.  The 
decline  was  gradual,  we  did  not  at  once  become  unmusi- 
cal: we  did  not  at  once  descend  from  Tallis  to  Kent,  or 
from  Gibbons  to  Jackson.  We  had  our  steps  and  stages 
of  deterioration.  Harmony  gradually  gave  way  to  naked 
melody,  the  tone  of  the  Church  to  the  tone  of  the  theatre,  or 
the  drawing-room.  We  see  in  the  descent  that  the  composers, 
besides  losmg  grandeur  of  mind,  science,  true  pathos,  devout 
feeUng,  felt  the  loss  of  a  full  choir.  Increasing  weakness  on  their 
part  was  accompanied  by  increasing  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  composers,  therefore,  were  compelled  to  trust  to 
single  voices  or  a  few  voices,  and  not  to  a  body  of  voices ;  to  trust 
to  air  not  to  harmony.  As  time  went  on,  they  were  constrained 
to  depend  on  a  celebrated  bass,  or  a  celebrated  tenor,  to  a  capri- 
cious few,  who  felt  the  importance  of  their  voices  or  knowledge 
amid  the  general  scarcity.  The  full  anthems  were  succeeded  by 
verse  anthems,  in  which  the  celebrated  bass  and  tenor  showed  off 
their  voices  or  their  skill.  The  full  "  Te  Deum,''  lost  its  chant- 
like character,  and  became  more  like  a  series  of  airs  ;  it  ceased 
to  be  like  a  varied  chant,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  perfect 
mode  of  expressing  it.  The  chants  too  as  gradually  assumed  a 
lighter  character,  and  the  double  chant,  only  tolerable  when  it 
preserves  something  of  the  antiphonal  effect  of  the  single  chant, 
was  almost  exclusively  used;  whereas,  as  the  author  of  'Hhe 
Apology^^  has  so  well  said,  ''  a  chant  should  be  all  compact  T^ 
it  may  easily  be  too  tuneful.  The  psalms  for  either  morning  or 
evening  contain  sentiments  so  various,  that  by  a  very  striking 
air  some  of  them  must  be  ill  expressed ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
wearisomeness  of  thirty  or  forty  repetitions  of  a  remarkable 
phrase  in  a  short  air,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Not  only  did  the  music  lose  its  choral  character,  but,  as  a  na- 
tural consequence,  it  lost  its  religious  and  ecclesiastical  tone. 
When  a  few  men  sang,  it  began  to  be  considered  that  they  were 
singing  to  the  congregation.  From  the  Restoration  downwards, 
we  must  note  an  increasing  secularity.  All  distinctness  of  style 
disappeared.     Even  PurceU's  most  brilliant  mind  was  infected  by 
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the  age.  One  of  the  most  vigorous  and  original  minds  was  un-^ 
able  to  stem  the  tide.  Much  as  we  owe  him,  and  deeply  as  we 
admire  his  works,  we  had  almost  wished  tliat  he  had  lived  in  less 
vicious  and  secular  times.  He  was  tempted  to  divide  his  affec- 
tions between  the  theatre  and  the  Church ;  we  know  not  what 
the  theatre  gained,  but  we  know  what  the  Church  lost ;  a  great 
light  was  clouded.  Later  still,  as  though  cathedrals  were  waste 
pfaces  which  no  one  entered,  where  good  music  was  not,  or  could 
not  be  sung,  for  which  it  was  not  worth  writing,  the  composers  of 
sacred  music  took  refuge  in  the  concert-room,  by  the  invention  of 
the  oratorio,  an  invention  which  unhappily  attracted  the  mighty 
genius  of  Handel,  and  was  highly  characteristic  of  a  secular  age, 
being  little  more  than  a  sort  of  sacred  opera,  in  which  great  singers 
stand  up  before  an  admiring  audience,  and  sing  not  to  the  glory  of 
God,  but  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  and  their  own  temporal 
profit.  Alas  !  that  the  daily  prayer  even  of  cathedrals  should  be 
disturbed  by  the  occasionsJ  intrusion  of  oratorios,  at  what  are 
called  "  Festivals.^'  At  last  we  reach  the  wretched  undevotional, 
but  popular  Jackson,  who  effectually  extinguished  the  last  glim- 
mer of  good  taste  and  devout  feeling  in  Church  Music.  Such 
was  the  decline  into  which  our  music  gradually  fell,  after  years  of 
vigour,  and  its  vigour  has  been  popularly  forgotten  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  shrunken  and  sickly  features  of  its  later  years. 

But  without  going  farther  into  the  proof  of  the  English  musical 
capacity  (and  we  will  admit  that  our  genius  is  not  of  that 
exuberant  kind,  that  it  will  grow  and  ripen  without  culture),  we 
think  it  sufficiently  clear  that  we  have  been  a  musical  people. 
And  if  we  have  once  been  musical,  are  we  never  to  hope  or  never 
to  strive  for  the  revival  of  a  dormant  and  neglected  gift,  that 
can  be  brought  so  powerfully  to  bear  on  our  spiritual  state ! 
Happily  there  are  gleams  in  the  sky  at  this  present  time,  many 
cheerful  signs  of  awakening  zeal,  longings  of  heart  for  the  old 
songs  of  the  temple,  and  the  old  skill  in  singing  them.  The 
increasing  piety  of  the  age  is  itself  likely  to  lead  to  the  ardent 
cultivation  of  all  powers  that  can  help  to  greater  devotionalness  of 
mind.  Among  the  more  direct  signs  of  the  times,  we  may  notice 
the  multitude  of  recent  publications  on  Church  music.  Ten  years 
ago  scarcely  a  work  of  the  kind  appeared ;  a  provincial  volume  of 
old  psalm- tunes  spoilt,  or  of  new  psalm-tunes  of  the  Rossini  school, 
or  of  solemn  variations  of  the  popular  air  of  the  last  opera,  was 
occasionally  put  forth  by  some  country-town  organist,  of  ambi- 
tious mind.  As  for  any  other  works  of  thought  or  true  feeling, 
really  ecclesiastical  or  sound,  investigating  the  theory,  or  helping 
the  right  practice  of  Church  music,  there  were  none  such  to  be 
found.   But  now  we  cannot  glance  at  any  page  of  advertisements^ 
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at  the  upper  strata  of  any  bookseller''s  shop,  without  seeing  almost 
countless  works  grappling  with  every  branch  of  the  subject,  some 
practical,  others  theoretical ;  some  giving  notes,  others  principles; 
some  entering  into  the  whole  choral  system,  others  digging  up 
the  Gregorian  tones;  and  all  betraying  something  better  than 
merely  a  professional  or  scientific  view  of  the  matter,  and  entering 
on  the  subject  with  that  devout  enthusiasm  which  seems  necessary 
for  success.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  much  more,  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  works  recently  issued.  We  can  but 
mention  the  most  important.  Foremost  in  rank  comes  Mr. 
Jebb's  excellent  and  elaborate  work.  Such  a  work  is  itself 
enough  to  give  us  hopes  of  the  age.  It  is  earnest,  true-hearted, 
and,  what  is  more,  fearless  in  its  rebukes  of  present  errors  and 
neglect.  We  sincerely  wish  that  Mr.  Jebb  could  be  induced  to 
issue  it  in  an  abridged  and  more  moderate  form,  that  it  might 
obtain  as  wide  a  circulation  as  it  deserves.  Its  present  size  and 
cost  prevent  its  usefulness,  by  putting  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
any,  who  are  not  already  somewhat  of  enthusiasts  in  the  cause ; 
whereas,  we  want  to  raise  a  true  spirit  among  those  as  yet  but 
slightly  affected.  Another  thoughtiul  work  has  appeared  by  a 
gentle  enthusiast,  entitled  'Hhe  Apology  for  the  Cathedral  Ser« 
vice.'"  The  writer  feels  every  word  he  speaks ;  his  book  is  a  true 
book ;  we  see  a  true  mind  talking  in  its  leaves.  There  is  a  warm 
sorrow  for  the  present  weakness  of  the  cathedral  service,  which^ 
when  duly  performed,  he  so  beautifully  calls  '^a  celestial  ser- 
vice,'*" while  his  strictures  are  mixed  with  a  grave  playfulness, 
the  lightness  of  a  mind  that  keeps  its  youth  even  in  its  ma* 
turity.  We  must  also  mention  an  able  volume,  entitled,  ^'  The 
English  Cathedral  Service.''  We  hope  the  writer,  clearly  an 
ardent  and  discerning  lover  of  true  Church  music,  takes  a  too 
desponding  view  of  our  condition,  or  rather  of  our  prospects.  It 
is,  however,  a  work  of  great  power,  full  of  melancholy  truth  and 
facts,  and  taking  a  true  view  of  the  cathedral  system  and  cathe- 
dral duties.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  speak  of  the  magnificent  and 
costly  reprint  of  ancient  Merbecke,  which  has  issued  from  the 
press  of  the  enterprising  and  tasteful  Mr.  Pickering.  As  for 
editions  of  Tallis  and  of  Gregorian  tones,  they  increase  daily. 
We  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  all  these  publications.  Much  writing 
and  reading  must  precede  any  general  cultivation  of  Church 
music ;  and  the  more  minds  are  working  upon  the  subject,  the 
more  likely  is  the  foundation  to  be  rightly  and  deliberately  laid. 
Not  that  we  are  altogether  without  deeds  as  well  as  words.  We 
need  only  allude  to  the  service  at  St.  Mark's  college,  at  the 
parish  church,  Leeds,  at  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  and  at  many 
other  churches  both  in   town  and  country.     And  what  gives 
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stronger  substance  to  our  hopes  is  the  fact,  that  these  and  such- 
like efforts  have  risen  from  a  more  devout  contemplation  of  the 
Church  and  its  offices.  The  movement  has  begun  in  the  right 
place  ;  th^  Church  movement  has  preceded,  and  has  caused  the 
musical  movement ;  a  merely  musical  movement  would  be  disap- 
])ointing ;  but  when  the  Liturgy  is  studied  by  pious  minds,  and 
it  becomes  the  desire  of  the  Church  to  glorify  God  with  the  best 
exercise  of  his  gifts,  then  we  see  the  subject  entered  upon  in  a 
right  spirit ;  there  is  less  danger  of  music  becoming  a  mere  taste 
or  an  amusement. 

But,  at  this  stage  of  advancement,  we  think  it  time  to  be 
directing  men^s  minds  especially  to  practical  results,  that  is,  to 
the  practical  improvement  of  Church  music ;  we  shall  make  no 
apolog}'  for  offering,  as  our  contribution  to  the  cause,  a  few 
remarks  of  a  practical  character.  And,  first  of  all,  we  must 
express  our  strong  conriction,  that  there  can  be  no  permanent 
improvement  unless  the  clergy  are  once  more  skilled  in  music^  unless 
it  is  made  a  necessary  and  essential  paH  of  clerical  education. 
Here  and  there  a  temporary  improvement  may  be  seen,  where 
some  particular  clergyman  is  something  of  an  enthusiast ;  but 
enthusiasts  are  scarce ;  we  must  not  trust  to  be  lighted  by 
comets ;  we  want  continual,  even  light.  The  present  rising  tide 
will  most  surely  ebb  after  a  time,  unless  it  is  kept  up  and  directed 
by  the  clergy,  unless  they  acquire  more  knowledge  of  music  as 
well  as  interest;  for  interest  without  knowledge  is  fitful  and 
capricious.  The  present  feeling  will  either  decline,  or  degenerate 
into  a  mere  abstract  study  and  admiration  of  music,  unless  the 
clergy  keep  the  devotional  feeling  alive  as  well  as  the  music,  and 
the  music  alive  as  well  as  the  devotional  feeling.  A  sort  of 
l)atronage  of  music,  with  a  notorious  ignorance  of  that  which  they 
I)atroni8e,  a  standing  by  and  approving,  or  censuring,  where  the 
censure  or  praise  arc  equally  without  discrimination,  is  not  the 
part  which  the  clergy  must  play,  if  they  desire  to  make  music, 
what  in  God^s  service  it  might  and  ought  to  be  made;  undis- 
cerning  admiration  is  worse  than  none;  the  affectation  of  in- 
terest is  without  influence;  and  the  learned  archdeacon  who 
])raised  a  service  in  K.,  would  have  been  more  wise  by  being 
mute. 

Now,  if  music  ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  clerical  education, 
it  ought,  at  least,  to  form  a  part  of  University  education,  even  if 
its  principles  are  not  instilled  at  the  public  schools.  The  Univer- 
sity authorities  could  not  do  better  at  this  present  day  than 
show  their  readiness  practically  to  meet  the  wants  of  their  times. 
Thus  they  nnght  wisely  introduce  the  study  both  of  architecture 
and  music,  under  proper  rules  and  restrictions ;  they  would  be 
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gaining  the  management  of  tastes  which  will  be  pursued,  and 
which  by  a  wise,  and  prompt,  and  cautious  interference,  may  be 
pursued  with  profit.  By  sJIotting  stated  times  to  such  studies, 
they  may  prevent  them  either  being  followed  in  a  desultory  way, 
or  absorbing  all  the  time  of  those  who  keenly  feel  their  attraction. 
Music  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  study,  as  its  knowledge 
is  of  daily  use  and  daily  application.  Churches  may  be  built  or 
restored,  or  increased  with  skill  and  taste,  though  the  incum- 
bents themselves  are  blind  to  all  architectund  proprieties,  if  they 
resign  themselves  wholly  into  the  hands  of  discerning  men ;  but 
music  is  not  so  advantageously  handed  over  to  others  ;  it  wants 
constant  interest,  attention,  criticism,  control,  watchfulness. 

Now,  besides  the  advantages  which  must  arise,  if  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy  were  skilled  in  music,  in  that  which,  whether 
ill  done  or  well  done,  is  a  part  of  Divine  Service,  we  see  many 
other  considerations  that  seem  to  invite  the  University  authorities 
to  make  some  efforts  in  such  a  cause.  We  would  appeal  to  the 
more  selfish  principle,  venturing  to  suggest  whether  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  encouragement  of  studies  which  partake  so  much  of 
a  relaxation  may  not  help  to  make  a  University  career  more  satis- 
factory even  at  the  time,  apart  from  after  results.  Surely  it  would 
be  no  unwise  step  to  furnish  the  young  men  with  good  relaxations, 
and  to  oppose  hurtful  or  foolish  pleasures  by  a  prudent  provision 
of  such  as  are  harmless.  Viewing  music  simply  as  a  good  relax- 
ation, or  a  good  excitement  to  certain  minds  when  duly  controlled, 
we  think  it  might  be  made  to  fill  up  many  idle  and  wasted  hours, 
to  prove  a  successful  rival  to  many  questionable  pursuits  in  hours 
of  idleness,  and  as  a  counter-attraction  to  exceed  in  interest.  And 
what  material  is  there  in  the  Universities  for  showing  the  power 
of  music  !  With  what  strength  it  might  be  endued !  What 
stirring  sounds  might  be  made  to  swell  from  a  multitude  of  voices, 
now  either  ignorant  of  their  powers,  or  wasting  them  apart  from 
one  another  in  childish  and  foolish  songs  !  Two  or  three  hundred 
voices  joining  in  one  of  the  fine  old  anthems  of  the  Church  would 
soon  make  an  interest  in  the  cause ;  the  young  men  would  soon 
grow  warm  with  such  holy  harmony,  and  covet  to  take  part ; 
while  we  need  not  say  how  gladly  such  a  recreation  would  be 
accepted  by  that  more  thoughtful  portion  of  undergraduates  which 
is  now  happily  springing  up.  If  the  minds  of  many  young  men 
had  been  lately  engaged  in  pursuits  serviceable  to  the  English 
Church,  and  admitting  some  measure  of  enthusiasm  common  to 
youth,  they  might  have  been  contented  with  the  food  provided 
them  by  their  own  Mother,  instead  of  seeking  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  their  eager  spirit  with  Romish  theories.     We  want 
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the  wisdom  rightly  to  employ,  to  busy,  to  interest  ardent  spirits; 
we  seem  so  afraid  of  a  little  enthusiasm  that  we  take  no  pains  to 
direct  it.  We  should  like  to  see  in  the  Universities  something 
besides  a ''chair ''^  attached  to  the  Professorship  of  Music;  we 
should  like  to  see  it  made  a  practical  and  useful  office,  and  the 
instruction  of  the  young  men  intrusted  to  the  professors  (none 
more  qualified  than  those  who  now  hold  the  empty  recompense  of 
a  chair),  and  those  professors  bound,  not  to  deliver  a  terminal 
lecture  to  an  empty  room,  but  with  proper  assistants,  throughout 
every  terra  to  carr}'  on  a  system  of  education. 

But  we  commend  this  subject  to  the  University  authorities,  not 
simply  because  of  the  benefit  which  would  in  all  likeUhood  accrue 
to  the  Universities  themselves,  but  because  the  introduction  of 
such  a  study  would  be  of  the  highest  practical  service  to  the 
Church.  A  clergy  well  trained  in  music  would  go  forth  well  pre- 
pared to  render  every  part  of  Divine  Service  as  far  as  possible 
worthy  of  its  end.  xhoy  would  be  able  at  least  to  superintend 
the  instruction  of  their  flocks ;  and  knowledge  on  their  part  would 
provoke  knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  congregations.  Parishes 
would  cease  to  have  fits  of  music  and  fits  of  unmusicalness ;  such 
fits  depending  on  the  accidental  absence  or  presence  of  some 
musical  or  unmusical  clergyman  for  the  time.  There  would  be  a 
continued  system  at  work,  varying  only  in  intensity  or  in  degree 
of  excellence,  according  to  the  keener  or  less  lively  love  of  music 
in  the  clergy  for  the  time. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked  whether  we  can  make  all  the  clergy 
musical.  Without  going  so  far  as  a  modem  notion,  that  every 
body  can  sing  if  they  are  taught,  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  but 
few  arc  so  disqualified  by  nature  as  to  make  the  study  of  music  in 
early  life  a  hopeless  or  useless  task.  But  of  the  vast  class  who 
can  acquire  considerable  knowledge,  a  still  smaller  class,  it  is 
true,  will  be  found  able  to  sing;  but  in  the  clergy  we  do  not 
want  so  much  the  power  of  singing,  as  of  criticising ;  we  want 
knowledge  more  than  voice,  though  of  course  it  gives  additional 
impulse  to  congregational  singing  where  the  clergy  are  able 
actively  to  take  part.  We  believe  that  by  cultivation  the  clergy 
on  the  whole  would  be  filled  with  such  an  amount  of  knowledge 
as  would  fit  them  to  be  good  judges  of  the  music  that  ought  to 
bo  performed,  the  portion  (*f  the  service  that  ought  to  be  musical, 
and  the  manner  of  the  perfonnance.  They  would  at  least  learn 
to  have  a  reverence  for  certain  names,  and  a  just  horror  of  certain 
other  names  ;  thev  would  know  that  Jackson  is  bad  and  Gibbons 
is  ;j(K)d;  tliey  would  have  their  "Fathers""*  in  music;  and  by 
sticking  even  mecliauically  to  their  musical  calendar,  we  should 
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have  a  defence  against  the  invasion  of  quavering  lackadaisical 
hymns  and  sing-song  jig-like  chants ;  we  should  be  sure  of  pure» 
and  chaste,  and  eccksiastical  compositions. 

And  what  is  the  result  of  present  clerical  ignorance  on  this 
matter !  Take  first  the  present  condition  of  the  cathedral  ser- 
vice in  the  majority  of  cathedrals.  Mr.  Jebb  has  truly  called  it 
*^a  niggardly  service.**^  We  have  majestic  temples,  that  make 
one'^s  very  souls  bow  themselves  and  feel  the  presence  of  God 
more  sensibly ;  we  have  rich  revenues  that  the  service  may  be 
proportioned  to  the  temple  in  grandeur,  in  magnificence,  in  holy 
richness;  and  yet  we  must  ^1  in  most  cases  that  we  have 
nothing  to  meet  our  expectations,  to  carry  on  the  enthusiasm  or 
the  warm  feelings  of  devotion  that  the  outward  building  excites ; 
we  must  feel  that  the  ten  or  twelve  thousand  a-year  or  more  does 
yield  but  ^^  a  nigsardl^  service,^^  that  the  cathedral  does  not  have 
its  own  priests,  uiat  its  stalls  are  empty  or  but  partly  filled,  that 
its  revenues  are  not  returned  into  its  own  bosom.  When  we  see 
the  thin  scanty  body  of  ministering  persons,  lay  and  clerical,  half 
of  whom  are  mcompetent  to  do  the  service,  we  instinctively  ex- 
claim, ^^  What  would  the  Bomish  Church  do  if  the  cathedrals 
were  in  its  possession  now  !  What  instant  increase  of  minister- 
ing persons  would  be  made:  all  these  empty  stalls  would  be 
filled  !  ^^  In  short,  we  cannot  say  that  cathearals  are  in  a  satis- 
factory state ;  that  they  fulfil,  or  are  felt  to  fulfil  their  purpose ; 
that  tney  are  the  glorious  patterns  to  which  all  other  Churches 
should  wisely  look.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  in  most 
cathedrals  the  greatest  possible  effect  given  to  the  Liturgy,  that 
our  ideal,  or  any  ideal,  of  the  real  beauty  of  our  service  is  daily 
realized.  On  the  contrary,  the  service  in  most  cases,  to  use  the 
mildest  term,  disappoints  us  ;  it  is  notoriously  disappointing,  and 
most  disappointing  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  the  most 
ardent  admirers,  the  most  hearty  lovers  of  the  cathedral  system. 
When  we  are  awed  and  almost  overpowered,  as  at  Lincoln  or 
York,  by  the  outward  and  inward  sublimity  of  the  building,  we 
undergo  a  positive  reaction  as  the  service  begins.  We  expect 
we  hardly  know  what  as  we  enter^ — something  very  solemn,  very 
rich,  very  touching  and  soul-stirring;  we  are  in  a  mood  to  feel 
deeply  the  sweet  solemn  sounds  of  musical  praise,  or  the  peni- 
tential tones  of  confession  ;  but  we  have  ceilainly  just  what  we 
did  not  expect.  If  it  is  not  a  hasty  slovenly  service,  it  is  weak 
and  ineffective ;  fine  music  perhaps  attempted,  but  not  performed 
for  want  of  a  sufficient  numoer  to  fill  up  the  parts ;  no  basses  on 
this  side  or  no  tenors  on  that,  so  that  it  becomes,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  a  lop-sided  service.  The  cathedral  system,  the  theory,  is 
not  carried  out ;  and  thus  the  cathedral  service  has  ceased  to 
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retain  the  love  of  the  best  part  of  the  people.  Here  and  there 
exceptions  may  be  found,  as  at  Exeter,  Durnam,  and  Canterbury. 
We  see  more  reverence,  more  marks  of  zeal  and  care,  a  greater 
and  more  punctilious  attendance  of  ministering  persons  at  daily 

Erayer,  a  greater  air  of  interest  and  of  heart  in  the  service ;  the 
oys  arc  not  laughing  and  cracking  nuts.  And  what  is  the  con- 
sequence !  There  are  larger  congregations ;  more  interest  in  the 
cathedral  on  the  part  of  the  laity.  The  greater  zeal  of  the 
cathedral  body  is  instantly  met  by  greater  appreciation  of  the 
privileges  of  such  places  of  daily  prayer  by  the  people.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  not  be  supposed  to  say  that  even  these 
cathedrals  are  in  the  state  in  which  they  ought  to  be. 

But,  in  other  cases,  place  the  actual  state  of  the  cathedral 
opposite  the  theory ;  where  is  the  "  full-voiced  choir,^  where 
the  college  of  resident  priests,  chanting  the  service  daily,  assisted 
by  a  considerable  body  of  lay  clerks !  Putting  Sundays  out  of 
the  question,  (which,  as  they  are  too  often  looked  upon  as  ^*  show 
days,^  and  made,  in  some  measure,  to  atone  for  week-day  neglect, 
are  no  tests  whatever  of  the  ordinary  or  real  state  of  a  cathe- 
dral,) a  single  canon,  a  single  minor  canon,  four  or  five  lay  clerks  \ 
or  less,  and  a  few  boys,  represent  the  whole  energy  of  the  system. 
In  order  that  the  nakedness  of  things,  the  inefficiency  or  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  staff  may  be  less  discerned,  the  organ  is  made  to 
act  as  a  noisy  proxy  for  the  absent  priests  and  laymen ;  the 
great  body  of  sound  proceeds  from  that  which  can  neither  praise 
ner  pray ;  and  thus  even  prayer  and  praise,  in  these  days,  seems 
resigned  in  a  great  measure  to  machinery.  If  organs  had  not 
been  invented,  we  know  not  what  would  have  been  done. 

Of  course  the  first  act  of  amendment  must  consist  in  the 
permanent  residence  of  the  capitular  body  in  their  cathedral 
town ;  residence  is  now  the  exception,  absence  the  rule.  The 
income  of  chapters  is  evidently  assigned  them,  not  for  living 
away  from  their  cathedrals',  but  for  living  near  them.  Who 
would  have  been  so  absurd  as  to  have  left  1000/.  per  annum 
to  a  presbyter,  for  three  months'*  residence  ?  Or  wno  will  be 
so  mad  as  to  dream  of  endowing  honorary  canonries,  when  the 
endowment  would  be  spent  at  a  country  living?  But  this  is  not  all : 
we  do  not  conceive  that  such  a  change  as  would  recommend  the 
modem  cathedral  system  to  the  admiration  of  the  more  thoughtful 
part  of  the  people,  would  be  effected  solely  by  increased  attendance 

'  We  recently  9aw  two  lay-clerks  at  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  cathedrals. 

'  Wc  wii>h  it  were  not  the  fashion  to  build  or  buy  episcopal  houses  in  the  country 
apart  from  the  cathedrals,  whereby  a  bishop's  attendance  at  daily  prayer  becomea  mA 
impossibility.  It  is  doubtless  pleasanter  to  live  in  the  country,  but  we  want  biahopa  ill 
towns. 
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of  the  members,  however  excellent  in  itself.  The  whole  body  of 
officiating  priests,  both  canons  and  minor  canons,  must  take  apart 
in  Divine  Service,  that  Service  bein^  musical  throughout.  This 
would  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  cathednd  theory ;  for  the  service  was 
not  designed  to  be  left  chiefly  to  laymen,  while  the  priests  did 
but  listen  or  join  in  spirit ;  the  priests  were  to  lead,  to  perform 
the  service,  while  richness  and  fulness  of  sound  were  to  be 
attained  by  the  assistance  of  lay  clerks.  As  it  is,  canons '  do 
not,  or  cannot,  intone  the  prayers ;  even  at  Durham,  among  the 
best  of  cathedrals,  the  Sunday  morning  prayers  are  completely 
spoilt  by  the  unmusical  tones  of  the  canons,  whose  part  it  is  to 
intone  the  prayers,  while  they  will  not  make  the  effort.  "  For 
the  sake  of  truth  we  must  observe,""  says  Brown,  in  his  Disserta- 
tion on  Poetry  and  Music,  *^  that  in  the  performance  of  cathedral 
music,  a  separation  has  taken  place  fatal  to  its  true  utility.  The 
higher  ranks  of  the  Church  do  not  think  themselves  concerned  in 
its  performance.  It  were  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  their 
musical  education  were  so  general,  as  to  enable  the  clergy,  of 
whatever  rank,  to  join  the  choir  in  the  celebration  of  their 
Creator  in  all  its  appointed  forms;""  the  author  of  ^Hhe  Apo- 
logy,"" having  these  words  before  him,  proceeds  to  say,  "This 
passage  was  printed  in  the  year  1 763,  when  it  may  be  presumed 
the  declension  which  it  deplores  had  been  very  rapid ;  for  at  the 
coronation  of  George  the  First,  the  Litany  was  chanted  by  two 
bishops,  a  precedent  which  the  well-known  taste  of  George  the 
Third  assures  us  would  not  have  been  departed  from  at  his  acces- 
sion, if  the  episcopal  bench  had  enabled  him  to  follow  it.  Cathe- 
dral statutes  take  for  granted  that  capitulars  have  a  knowledge 
of  music,  or  appointments  to  musical  stations  in  the  Church 
would  not  have  been  left  in  their  hands ;  but  if  they  should  not 
have  enough,  the  statutes  still  provide  against  the  want  of  it 
being  very  mischievous,  by  enjoining  *'  that  the  minor  canons,  and 
lay  clerks,  be  men  whose  skill  in  singing  shall  be  acknowledged 
by  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  cunning  in  the  art  of  music  in 
the  same."  .  .  .  The  same  inference,  as  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  higher  clergy  with  music,  may  be  drawn  from  the  statutes  of 
collegiate  foundations ;  e.g.  at  the  royal  chapel  of  St.  George,  the 
dean  and  canons  of  Windsor  may  command  the  teachers  to  bring 
the  boys  before  them,  that  they  may  be  heard  and  tried  whether 
they  profit  in  grammar  and  music^  as  they  ought  to  do."  We 
smile  without  scruple  at  the  ignorance  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  dark 

'  We  heard  recently  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  a  canon  chant.     Dr.  Williams, 
the  warden  of  New  College,  intoned  the  prayers  admirably  at  Winchester  cathedral. 
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ages ;  but  the  general  unaequaintance  of  the  clerjnr  of  our  own 
times  with  that  *•  only  science,  besides  divinity,  which  is  suffered 
to  enter  the  Church,^  might  abate  our  contempt  for  their  igrno- 
rance  who  built  our  cath^rals,  and  were  qualined  to  take  a  due 
share  in  the  worship  enjoined  to  be  performed  in  them.^^ 

We  have,  indeed,  a  painful  instance  of  the  injury  which  cathe- 
drals have  received  through  the  ignorance  of  music  amongst  their 
members.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  having  in  their  minds 
the  one  great  object  of  capitular  spoliation,  hit  upon  certain  officeiB 
called  Precentors.  In  a  certain  number  of  cathedrals,  those  of  the 
later  foundation,  they  found  the  Precentors  poor  enough,  and, 
though  poor,  having  some  knowledge  of  their  duties,  and  trying  in 
some  measure  to  fulfil  them.  But  they  came  to  another  class  of 
Precentors,  who  ranked  as  Canons,  who  had  good  houses,  good  in- 
comes, good  offices  altogether.  When  this  booty  was  beheld,  it 
was  quickly  asked,  "  Of  what  use  are  Precentors  f"  "  What  is 
it  that  they  do  V*  The  question  was  repeated,  and  no  commis- 
sioner could  reply.  "Destroy  the  Precentors,''  was  then  the 
universal  cry.  "  It  is  now  an  useless  office ;  they  do  but  live  three 
months  in  the  cathedral  town ;  they  cannot  sing ;  they  cannot 
chant ;  they  cannot  criticise ;  in  short  they  cannot  do  the  Pre- 
centors'* work.''  There  was  no  pointing  out  Uanonical  Precentors 
who  were  doing  their  work,  who  were  skilled  in  music,  who  were 
superintendingthe  performances  of  the  choir;  and  so  the  last  century 
of  Prccentorial  ignorance  and  incompetency  was  in  this  practical 
age  the  argument  for  their  virtual  extinction.  The  office  was  made 
honorary,  and  honorary  it  will  remain.  It  is  true  that  the  commis- 
sioners ought  not  so  much  to  have  asked,  what  is  it  that  the  Pre- 
centors do,  as,  what  have  they  to  do !  What  ought  they  to  do  ! 
What  is  their  work  ?  What  is  the  theory  concerning  them !  What 
part  liave  they  in  the  system !  They  would  have  found  abundant 
cause  for  retaining  these  officers  with  untouched  incomes,  if  they 
had  reverenced  the  system  and  theory  of  cathedrals  ;  but  in  this 
short-sighted  age,  when  men  are  found  filling  offices  ill,  the  office 
is  to  Ix;  reckoned  as  an  ill  thing  or  an  useless  one.  Let  us  hear 
wliat  Mr.  Jebb  says  of  the  duties  of  those  whom  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commission  supposes  to  have  no  duties  worth  paying  for, 
and  whose  perpetual  absence  they  have  accordingly  provided  for. 
"  To  the  Precentor  the  superintendence  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  Church  Service  belonged.  He  examined  and  superintended 
the  chanters,  fixed  the  services  and  anthems  for  the  week,  and 
was  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  the  choir-boys.  On  the 
,ii:reater  feasts  he  intoned  and  commenced  the  Church-hymns. 
Thus  that  most  important  and  religious  office  of  regulating  the 
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Church  miisic  was  regarded  as  it  ought  to  be,  worthy  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  one  of  the  cnief  dignitaries,  who  him- 
self took  part  in  its  performance;^ 

We  do  not,  however,  for  a  moment  cast  the  slightest  shadow 
of  blame  upon  canonical  bodies  because  they  are  ignorant  of 
music  ;  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  visit  upon  them  the 
blame  which  lies  equally  at  the  door  of  all  the  clergy.  They  are 
but  priests,  taken  out  of  the  great  body  of  priests,  and  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  other  or  higher  qualifications  than  those 
commonly  possessed  by  the  body ;  if  the  clergy  are  ignorant  of 
music,  how  can  we  expect  canons  to  be  skilled  in  music  \  The 
fault  lies  with  the  clergy  at  large,  to  whom  the  ordering  of  the 
music,  whether  in  cathedrals  or  parish  churches,  is  intrusted, 
while  they  are  at  this  present  time  quite  incompetent  to  order  it. 
Till  the  clergy  have  a  musical  education,  we  must  bear  with  the 
present  weak,  and  languid,  and  imperfect  representation  of  the 
cathedral  service. 

When  we  turn  from  cathedrals  to  parish  churches  we  find  like 
traces  of  the  evil  results  of  the  clergy'^s  ignorance  of  music. 
First  of  all,  the  whole  ordering  of  the  music,  so  properly  vested 
in  the  clergy,  is  really  resigned  to  the  organist,  and,  where  there 
is  no  organist,  to  the  choir.  The  style  of  music  chosen  by  these 
persons,  who  in  many  cases  have  received  little  of  an  education  in 
nmsic,  none  in  ecclesiastical  music,  is  naturally  often  most  unec- 
clcsiastical.  Hence  we  have  the  drawing-room  chants  and  melo- 
dramatic Te  Deums  we  have  spoken  of,  adapted  from  profane 
airs,  and  ever  associated  with  words  profane,  with  wondrous 
organ  accompaniments,  in  which  the  organist  celebrates  himself, 
and  ingeniously  makes  his  Sunday  ^^  execution,^^  an  economical 
advertisement  for  pianoforte  pupils  in  the  week.  And  not  only 
is  the  music  debased  and  bad,  but,  what  is  worse  than  any  mere 
deficiency  in  knowledge,  the  coterie  in  the  gallery  is  not  always 
celebrated  for  reverent  demeanour  in  church  ;  being  packed  up 
out  of  the  sight  of  the  clergy,  there  is  often  a  shuffling  over  of 
books,  a  skurrying  into  church  just  before  the  Te  Deum,  and  in- 
attention to  every  thing  but  the  music.  Such  conduct  (no  rare 
thing  in  parish  churches)  brings  the  whole  musical  portion  of  the 
service  into  disrepute ;  it  is  connected  with  irreverence  and  irre- 
verent persons ;  it  gives  the  congregation  a  distaste  for  music,  and 
disposes  them  to  think  that  there  must  be  something  radically 
wrong  in  its  tendencies,  because  it  is  abused.  A  nd  this  indifference 
or  distaste  is  still  fui*ther  heightened  by  the  style  of  the  music  itself, 
which  is  commonly  so  wholly  uncongregational  in  its  character, 
full  of  trios  and  solos,  that  those  who  wish  to  join  in  it  are  posi- 
tively rcpelled ;  and,  more  than  this,  parts  of  the  service  are  sung 
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to  which  the  choir  is  not  equal,  which  are  quite  above  their 
powers ;  difficult  music  is  presumptuously  preferred  to  simpler  ; 
mtricate  anthems  are  mangled,  when  easier  ones  misht  have  been 
attempted,  and  a  miserable  caricature  of  the  cathedral  service  is 
the  result  of  all  this  pretending  ignorance  of  half-trained  choink 
And  what  can  the  clergy  do !  Their  ignorance  of  music  is  known ; 
they  cannot  choose  good  music ;  or  if  they  stumble  on  it  by 
chajice,  they  cannot  criticise  its  performance  ;  they  have  no 
weight  with  the  organist  and  the  choir;  they  must  leave  the 
matter  with  those  into  whose  hands  it  has  unfitly  fallen ;  thej 
half  hate,  half  dread  ^^  the  gallery  C  they  cannot  see  what  goes 
on ;  the  congregation  complain  of  the  music ;  the  gallery  (for 
musical  skins  are  ever  thin),  are  touchy  and  threaten  to  depart. 
Music  is  the  apple  of  discord  ;  they  want  congregational  singing, 
but  cannot  get  it ;  they  dislike  the  gallery,  but  they  cannot  defy 
it,  for  they  have  no  confidence  in  their  own  powers,  no  knowledge 
how  to  set  to  work  and  provide  a  new  and  more  teachable 
substitute. 

Now,  if  the  clergy  were  skilled  in  music,  they  would  be  able  to 
choose  good  ecclesiastical  music,  suited  to  the  powers  of  their 
choir  and  congregation;  they  would  hinder  musical  ambition 
from  over-singmg  itself;  they  would  bring  the  choir  into  the 
midst  of  the  congregation,  and  rend  the  miserable  curtain  that 
but  half  hides  so  much  irreverence ;  their  authority  as  ministers 
would  be  supported  by  their  knowledge  as  musicians;  their 
known  interest  in  the  music  would  act  m  time  on  the  congr^ar 
tion ;  they  would  be  able  to  induce  many  persons,  especiiuly  tlie 
more  devout,  to  join  in  the  singing,  to  practise  either  at  home  or 
in  a  parochial  class ;  they  might  increase  or  form  their  choirs  by 
the  aid  of  volunteers,  who  now  shrink  from  the  gallery  system. 

We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  open  seats,  aU  hoUng  im$ 
iray^  seem  likely  to  give  the  greatest  encouragement  to  congre- 
gational singing ;  those  who  sing  do  not  feel  the  eyes  of  their 
neighbours  fixed  upon  them ;  they  can  sing  without  observation, 
and  it  requires  more  than  common  powers  of  abstraction,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  timid  persons,  to  be  &ced  and  not  to  feel  or  think  about 
it. 

But  we  believe  tliat  not  only  the  choir  and  the  congregation, 
but  that  that  most  important  body,  the  organists,  would  in  time 
be  acted  upon  by  the  cultivation  of  music  among  the  clergy. 
The  organists  have  now  to  make  their  own  way  towards  the 
ecclesiastical  style;  no  wonder  if,  among  other  employments, 
they  sometimes  miss  it ;  but  when  once  the  clergy  were  inters 
ested  in  the  organist^s  business,  the  organists,  happy  in  such 
new  and  cheerful  sjmpathy,  would  be  apt  to  catch  from  them 
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something  of  an  ecclesiastical  mind;  the.  oi^ganists  of  our 
cathedrals,  justly  observes  the  author  of  **  The  Apology,^  are  in 
general  men  of  great  professional  knowledge ;  yet  the  statutea^ 
with  much  wisdom  have  assigned  the  chief  direction  of  the  music 
to  the  precentor,  who  will  often  be  swayed  by  nice  considerations, 
to  which  a  layman  might  be  less  sensitive,  and  he  will  constantly 
have  the  advantage  of  consulting  his  coUeaeue.  That  an  ecole* 
9iastic  placed  in  such  a  post  as  this  should  nimself  be  skilled  in 
music,  IS  a  truth  which  cannpt  need  enforcement.**^  We  agree 
entirelv  vrith  these  remarks ;  but  we  would  make  them  of  more 
general  application,  and  not  confine  them  to  the  precentors  and 
organists  of  cathedrals;  for  we  hold  that  every  clergyman  is  the 
precentor  of  his  pariah  church,  and  ought  to  be  quidified  for  the 
post.  He  ought  to  he  a  more  discerning  critic  than  the  organist 
of  the  spirit,  the  tone,  the  fitness  of  the  music,  more  skiifed  in 
the  40OC9  less  skilled  in  tlie  service.  Let  us  suppose  a  elei 
thus  skilled ;  must  it  not  follow  that  their  intercourse  with 
oi^ganists,  their  co-operation,  their  sympatiiy,  will  help  to  convey 
to  them  a  portion  of  their  spirit,  a  portion  of  the  ecclesiastic^ 
mind,  which  is  now  so  often  wanting,  and  the  want  of  which  is 
manifested  in  the  flimsy  unchurch-l^e  secular  airs,  with  which 
the  metrical  psalms  and  other  hymns  of  the  Church  are  now 
dressed  out. 

As  in  these  last  remarks  we  have  been  glidine  from  the  dei^ 
to  the  laity,  by  considering  the  condition  of  tne  organists,  we 
cannot  but  express  a  wish  that  at  St.  Mark^s  Collie,  or  other 
institutions,  there  were  a  department  devoted  to  the  instruction 
of  organists,  where  young  churchmen  of  musical  promise  might 
be  duly  trained  for  their  important  work»  and  enabled  to  aidd 
with  advantage  the  office  of  organist  to  that  of  schoolmaster. 
The  cathedral  are  now  the  only  schools  for  organists ;  they  must 
always  be  the  best  places  of  instruction;  but  those  only  are 
educated  therein  who  are  likely  to  make  music  their  sole  pro- 
fession, while  the  lesser  parish  churches  are  left  to  those  who 
have  not  made  music  their  profession,  and  have  only  managed  to 
pick  up  some  scraps  of  knowledge. 

As  to  cathedrals,  where  the  service  is  musical  throughout,  and 
ought  daily  to  be  performed  with  the  utmost  skill,  we  would  wish 
to  see  the  organist  put  in  a  higher  position  altogether.  In  the 
cathedrals  of  the  older  foundation,  he  virtually  occupies  the  pre- 
centor'^s  post,  and  adds  the  precentor's  duties  to  his  own.  The 
whole  burden  and  responsibility  of  the  music  rests  upon  him. 
He  must  be  a  scientific  and  a  practical  man ;  he  must  know  what 
to  teach  and  how  to  teach ;  he  must  have  the  highest  class  of 
musical  knowledge,  combined  with  sound  Church  feeling,  and 
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pure  Church  taste.  He  must  read  and  work;  he  must  ha;¥e 
knowledge,  and  the  power  of  imparting  it.  With  all  these 
labours  laid  upon  him,  he  ought  to  receive  higher  remuneration 
than  some  100^.  or  2002.  per  annum,  if  the  cathedral,  as  it 
undoubtedly  should,  claim  all  his  energies  and  his  time.  What 
is  the  result  of  the  wretched  remuneration  which  he  now  receives! 
He  cannot  give  his  whole  time  and  mind  to  that  which  deserves 
it  aU.  He  cannot  consecrate  all  his  powers  to  the  cathedral. 
He  must  be  a  pianoforte  teacher.  Wnat  drudgery  for  a  man 
of  high  musical  powers,  of  great  knowledge,  of  warm  feeling  and 
imagination,  of  acute  and  delicate  ears !  He  must  pass  from  fiuH 
tasia  to  fantasia,  from  ballad  to  ballad,  wearying  himself  with 
dull  pupils,  and  music  equally  dull,  having  his  ear  and  mind  ever 
set  on  edge,  and  exhausted  by  these  most  secular  labours,  when 
he  should  be  fresh  for  the  cathedral. 

We  cannot  expect  the  cathedral  service  to  be  what  it  ought 
to  be  till  it  engages  all  the  time  of  the  organist,  till  he  is  present 
at  daily  prayer,  till  he  can  afford  to  dethrone  the  raw  aspiring 
deputy  who  now  occupies  his  post  in  the  week,  and  gives  exagge- 
rated and  clumsy  imitations  of  his  master^s  style,  while  the 
choir  smUe  at  his  crude  performances,  and  mock  his  authority. 
At  Exeter  cathedral  the  organist  attends  morning  and  evening 

f)rayer  every  day,  and  does  not  skip  ^*  in  hot  haste  ^  up  the  organ- 
ofl  stairs  in  time  for  the  anthem ;  we  need  hardly  stop  to  describe 
the  effect  of  this  daily  attendance. 

But  not  only  is  this  piano  forte-teaching  life  of  cathedral 
organists  drudgery,  in  the  truest  sense,  to  men  of  sensitive 
mmds,  as  musicians  generally  are,  but  it  is  hard  drudgery ;  it  is 
secularising  drudgery  ;  it  is  a  fantasia-ising  and  variation-ising  of 
the  mind ;  it  is  drawing  it  away  from  uie  nobler  and  severer 
school  of  study ;  and  he  who  has  an  office  and  ministration  in  the 
Church  \b  doomed  to  be  infected  and  blown  upon  by  the  music  of 
the  world.  And,  what  is  an  important  question,  if  the  higher 
class  of  musicians  have  not  time  to  give  themselves  to  thought 
and  study,  what  are  we  to  do  for  any  race  of  new  Church  com- 
posers of  like  spirit  with  the  old !  Whence  are  they  to  come  ! 
Are  we  never  to  add  to  our  store  of  Church  music !  Are  all 
original  minds  to  be  seized  upon  and  monopolised  by  the  world  ! 
Not  indeed  that  we  yearn  after  mere  novelty,  or  such  novelty  as 
contradicts  the  tone  of  what  is  old.  "  We  want,'^  to  use  Dr. 
Crotch'^s  words,  '*  new  music,  but  no  new  style.**'  We  cannot 
expect  to  have  new  music  of  the  olden  style,  to  enjoy  any  great 
increase  of  grand  and  chaste  compositions,  till  the  organist  pokes 
his  Ro^ini  into  the  fire,  bums  all  his  fantasias,  makes  his  ch3- 
dren^'s  kites  of  his  Ixdlads,  leaves  young  ladies  to  learn  ^*  execu- 
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tion  ^  as  they  may^  and  concentrates  all  his  powers  on  that  which 
alone  is  worthy  of  the  entire  energy  of  a  great  musical  mind. 
Till  he  can  afford  to  do  this,  he  must  almost  unconsciously  get 
somewhat  secularized  by  the  daily  and  hourly  sound  of  seciuar 
music.  Yet,  what  more  important  than  to  preserve  in  Church 
compositions  distinctness  of  style,  to  retain  strong  and  marked 
peculiarities  of  feature  and  expression,  to  maintain  the  boundaries 
between  the  Ohurch  and  the  world !  What  more  wretched  than 
when  airs  from  overtnies  and  operas  are  transferred  to  the  Church 
by  oi*ganists  of  secular  mind,  who  plume  themselves  on  the 
adaptation ! 

Where  is  the  force  of  association  stronger  than  in  music !  A 
tune  heard  in  a  theatre  is  always  the  theatre^s ;  it  always  reminds 
of  scenes  and  footlamps,  and  paint  and  tinsel,  and  actors  and 
actresses.  However  grave  a  livery  of  solemn  words  it  may  be 
made  to  wear,  our  mmd  is  transported  from  the  church ;  the 
tune  cannot  become  a  psalm  to  us ;  it  wheels  us  back  in  spite  of 
ourselves  from  Sunday  thoughts  to  week-day  dissipations ;  it  is 
but  week-day  folly  starched  into  a  prim  Sunday  look,  and  through 
the  grave  disguise  we  cannot  but  remember  the  original  occasion 
of  the  air.  Nor  shall  we  be  freed  from  such  adaptations,  or  from 
a  mixed  character  in  Church  music,  until  we  cut  off  the  organist 
from  secular  employments  altogether,  until  we  give  him  an  income 
sufficient  to  support  him  in  his  sacred  office.  We  know  not, 
indeed,  how  this  is  to  be  done,  or  how  far  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners can  reconsider  their  acts ;  but  the  thing  ought  to  be 
done,  and  an  office,  not  provided  for  in  the  older  statutes,  when 
organs  were  not,  should  not  be  left,  as  it  often  is,  to  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  canons.  The  canons  ought  not  to  be  reauired 
to  expend  their  income  in  such  a  way,  but  every  officer  snould 
have  his  own  income,  his  own  position  recognised  by  the  statutes, 
and  duly  recompensed.  We  should  like  to  see  cathedral  orga- 
nists in  Deacon^s  Orders,  that  the  sacredness  of  their  func- 
tions might  at  once  be  recognised.  We  wish,  indeed,  that  choirs 
also  could  obtain  higher  remuneration.  In  some  instances  they 
are  sufficiently  paid ;  in  others  the  recompense  is  most  wretched. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commission  might  have  found  enough  to  be 
done  in  the  cathedrals  themselves  with  cathedral  revenues,  without 
appropriating  them  to  purposes  foreign  both  to  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  endowment,  if  they  had  entered  into  the  cathedral 
system.  Subdean  Bayley^s  words  ought  to  have  been  weighed, 
*'  Be  it  remembered,^  he  says,  "  that  services  and  anthems 
cannot  be  per/armed^  to  have  their  due  effect,  without  two  contra- 
tenors,  two  tenors,  and  two  basses,  that  the  verses  may  be  sung 
alternately,  and  choruses  in  eight  parts.  ^'     Thus  we  see  what  a 
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staff,  besides  the  boys,  ought  to  be  employed  daily  at  every 
service. 

We  have  spoken  chiefly  of  cathedral  organists,  from  the  import- 
ance of  their  posts ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  matter  if  proper 
culture  and  proper  discipline  of  mind  and  taste  could  be  given  to 
all  who  take  upon  them  this  sacred  office.  Among  we  first 
consequences  of  such  an  education  would  be  the  subdued  tone  in 
which  the  choir  or  congregation  would  be  accompanied.  Oiga- 
nists  would  learn  to  tame  their  instruments,  to  consider  them 
strictly  as  accompaniments ;  it  is  ignorance  of  the  pro^  office 
of  the  organ  that  causes  us  now  to  hear  those  thundenngs,  and 
storms,  and  crashings,  which  hasten  deafness,  or  make  it  desirsUe* 
In  the  smaller  churches  we  desire  no  organs  at  all,  as  we  cannot 
hope  for  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  good  instruments  and 
persons  competent  to  play  them.  When  will  those  instruments 
of  acute  and  ingenious  torture,  appropriately  called  ^^  grinden,^ 
be  abolished  by  so  humane  an  age  t 

But  what  can  be  done  for  the  great  body  of  the  laity !  Hcnr 
can  we  act  on  them  so  as  to  revive  in  some  degree  congr^ntional 
singing  I  Even  here  we  need  not  work  without  hope.  We  find 
that  their  musical  impulses  have  been  already  stirred,  and  that 
these  impulses  have  taken,  if  not  a  Church,  at  any  rate  a  sacred 
direction.  The  middling  classes  (and  we  always  consider  the 
most  hearty  love  of  music  is  to  be  found  in  the  middling  classes) 
are  already  seizing  upon  every  means  of  instruction.  The  Elxeter 
Hall  concerts  are  no  slight  evidence  of  the  growth  and  increase 
of  a  musical  spirit.  Who  would  have  thought  a  few  years  ago  of 
hearing  some  hundreds  of  tradesmen  performing  oratorios,  and 
delightmgin  Handel  ?  And  these  efforts  owe  nothing  to  fashion; 
wc  mi^ht  otherwise  be  slow  to  accept  them  as  signs  of  any  real 
or  lastmg  concern,  for  fashion  coins  new  idols  every  year  for  its 
fickle  idolaters.  It  is  no  proof  that  people  enjoy  the  opera 
because  they  go  there ;  but  the  Exeter  Hall  concerts,  with  all 
their  faults,  were  begun,  and  have  been  carried  on,  by  a  more 
sober  class  of  persons,  who  unaffectedly  en^o^  the  music.  If, 
then,  we  have  these  and  other  evidences  of  a  rismg  taste,  what  are 
we  to  do!  New  means  of  instruction  are  of  course  within  the 
reach  of  the  higher  classes ;  they  can  obtain  the  best  teachers, 
they  have  time  to  practise ;  they  can  learn  the  appointed  music  of 
the  Church  in  their  own  homes,  if  they  know  what  is  to  be  snng 
on  the  Sunday,  if  a  scheme  of  the  music  is  fixed  up  in  some  part 
of  the  Church.  We  cannot  conceive  a  more  delightful  occupa- 
tion for  those  who  have  leisure  on  their  hand,  than  to  set  apart 
one  evening,  at  least,  in  the  week,  for  the  practice  of  the  music 
designed  for  the  Sunday  following.     If,  too,  selections  of  sound. 
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well-arranged  music  were  printed  for  the  use  of  congregations, 
we  should  avoid  those  extemporary  alto  and  tenor  parts,  which 
are  now  invented  on  the  spot,  and  are  somewhat  painful  in  their 
effects. 

But  for  the  middling  classes,  who  cannot  easily  learn  or  prac- 
tise at  home,  nor  afford  separate  instruction,  some  sort  of  class- 
singing,  parochial  or  otherwise,  must  be  used.  In  small  country 
panshes  the  music  must  be  always  a  difficulty,  from  the  lack  of 
teachers  and  of  opportunities  of  receiving  instruction,  and  from 
the  coarseness  of  rustic  tones ;  but  all  amendment  is  not  hope- 
less. Those  wondrous  anthems,  manufactured  by  inglorious 
Handels,  might  at  once  be  stopped ;  the  gruntings  of  the  gruff 
bassoon,  the  pantings  of  the  asthmatic  flute,  and  the  sharp  whine 
of  the  piercing  violin,  may  well  be  exchanged  for  the  voices  of 
the  more  promising  children,  who  can  be  kept  to  the  old  psalm- 
tunes,  and  their  country  tones  refined  by  careful  teaching.  But 
in  towns  (and  of  towns  we  more  particularly  speak  throughout), 
class-singing  seems  the  easiest  means  of  obtaining  the  best  in- 
struction on  moderate  terms.  In  some  places  excellent  institu- 
tions have  been  already  formed  that  promise  great  results,  if 
there  is  as  much  perseverance  in  conducting  as  there  has  been 
zeal  in  establishing  them.  At  Exeter,  a  ^^  School  of  Church 
Music^  has  been  set  on  foot  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
cathedral  organist,  who  labours  in  the  true  spirit.  Persons  of 
all  ranks, — clergy,  gentry,  clerks,  shopkeepers, — attend  its  meet- 
ings ;  and  at  the  recent  consecration  of  a  church  in  that  city, 
about  sixty  of  its  members  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  took 
part  in  the  service.  And  how  seldom  have  sixty  voices  been 
beard  to  sing  the  praise  of  God  in  his  temple  !  In  the  important 
town  of  Manchester  a  ^^  Church  Music  Society '"  has  arisen,  and 
we  have  heard  of  other  similar  institutions  in  various  parts.  We 
prefer  the  appellation  of  "  School "  rather  than  "  Society,"  as 
seeming  to  imply  that  it  is  a  place  of  discipline  and  training  for 
the  Church,  not  ending  in  itself,  or  in  the  exclusive  gratification 
and  profit  of  its  own  members ;  it  is  a  musical  nursery  for  the 
Church. 

But  whatever  form  class-singing  may  take,  we  regard  it  as  the 
most  likely  means  of  promoting  a  general  cultivation  of  music. 
In  our  larger  towns,  where  able  musicians  are  to  be  found,  and 
some  of  them  lovers  of  the  temple  as  well  as  of  the  sweet  songs 
of  the  temple,  ready,  for  little  worldly  remuneration,  to  do  what 
they  can  in  their  sphere  for  the  Churclfs  good,  some  such  ma- 
chinery might  advantageously  be  set  on  foot.  And  we  may  well 
consider,  for  a  moment,  the  great  work  which  Church  music  may 
help  to  carry  out  among  the  middling  classes.     It  may  be  made 
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the  means  of  increasing  an  attachment  to  the  Church  which  is  at 
present  but  faintly  felt  among  these  classes ;  it  may  revive  or 
deepen  a  sense  of  Church-membership ;  it  may  save  a  portion  of 
the  younger  men  from  the  hurtful  pleasures  of  large  towns.  And 
we  may  well  begin  to  do  something  indirectly  as  well  as  directly 
to  recover  the  affections  of  the  middling  classes,  to  create  among 
them  an  interest  in  the  Church  and  Church  objects.  While  the 
higher  orders  and  the  poor  are  mostly  attached  members  of  the 
Church,  we  have  our  aoubts  whether  the  middling  classes  are 
well  affected ;  and  the  Church  has  been  herself  somewhat  to 
bhme  for  their  lukewarmness.  What  has  she  done  to  keep  their 
love  i  What  has  been  done  to  guide  their  desires  for  knowledge, 
or  to  provide  them  with  elevating  relaxations,  or  to  direct  their 
tastes  I  Take,  for  instance,  the  host  of  young  men  who  serve  in 
shops  and  offices,  who  are  at  their  desks  and  counters  all  the  day; 
they  have  been  left  to  pick  up  their  principles  as  they  may,  to 
scramble  towards  their  knowledge  without  direction.  They  have 
got  their  education  without  the  help  of  the  Church  ;  their  semi- 
naries have  been  without  clerical  superintendence.  Now,  may  not 
music  be  made  to  convey  some  notion  of  Church-fellowship  to 
such  as  these  I  If  we  at  all  consider  the  mysteriously-associative 
principle  in  music,  we  see  its  peculiar  fitness  and  capacity  for 
acting  upon  the  middling  classes,  for  giving  them  some  sense  of 
Christian  fellowship  through  a  common  taste  dedicated  to  the 
Church.  The  very  associative  or  social  principle  we  allude  to 
seems  to  point  out  its  value  as  a  spiritual  agency ;  such  a  my^r 
terious  power  of  attracting  men  towards  each  other,  of  creating 
fellowships,  as  if  by  some  secret  charm,  seems  designed  to  forward 
the  object  of  the  one  great  Fellowship.  It  must  be  the  duty  of 
the  Church,  in  striving  to  promote  a  corporate  life  and  feeling,  to 
use  all  incorporating  influences.  If  the  stones  that  lie  in  the 
fields  may  be  gathered  up  and  raised  into  temples  of  God,  and 
fashioned  into  most  harmonious  forms,  how  much  more  may 
sounds  that  are  in  the  world,  that  touch  like  lightning  a  vast 
multitude  of  souls,  be  made  to  bind  that  multitude  together  in  a 
holy  brotherhood  through  a  common  sense  holily  used.  Indeed 
wc  might  extend  this  view,  and  see  the  value  of  this  associative- 
ness  in  music  among  all  classes,  if  it  were  felt  and  used  by  the 
Church,  instead  of  its  being  resigned,  as  it  is,  to  the  worla^  and 
abused  by  it.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  complaints  of  the 
associative  power  of  music ;  and  parents  are  apt  to  regret  the 
gift  of  music  in  their  children,  because  it  mates  them  with  unsuit- 
able or  dissolute  friends,  because  it  brings  them  into  unequal 
friendships,  into  company  unfitted  for  their  rank,  and  only  likelj 
to  lead  them  into  vicious  ways.     We  hear  daily  of  men  of  the 
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highest  rank  consorting  with  opera-singers  and  the  like,  being 
drawn  by  the  common  love  of  music  into  a  hurtful  and  degrading 
familiarity  with  a  class  of  persons  commonly  so  dissolute  in  their 
lives ;  and  in  people  of  less  exalted  rank  we  see  friendships 
formed  through  music  of  an  equally  hurtful  character.  How 
many  are  ruined^  both  in  their  temporal  and  spiritual  state, 
through  the  agency  of  tavern  glee-clulss  and  suchlike  meetings ! 
Such  spectacles  cause  men  to  grieve  over  the  very  gift  of  music ; 
and,  seeing  the  associative  principle  turned  to  evil,  they  forget,  in 
its  perversion,  that  it  may  be  made  as  powerfully  to  bind  men 
into  good  brotherhoods.  This  associativeness  must  be  meant  for 
good ;  and  if  the  Church  sought  to  develope  it  in  her  own  great 
cause,  if  she  might,  in  schools  and  societies  of  Church  music, 

five  vent  to  the  passion  for  music  which  now  breaks  out  in  wrong 
irections,  we  might  have  to  glory  in  a  gift  capable  of  uniting  us 
together  to  our  edification. 

A  happy  thing  it  would  be  for  the  Church  if,  by  any  means, 
by  any  system  of  instruction  a  general  knowledge  of  music  could 
be  diffused,  and  that  knowledge  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  Grod, 
Our  whole  Church  service,  whether  in  cathedrals  or  parish 
churches,  would  be  invested  with  a  warmth,  a  sublimity,  an  im- 
pressiveness  now  unknown  to  it,  for  the  capacities  of  the  liturgy 
are  hardly  known.  Then  the  choirs  might  be  filled  with  devout 
and  serious  men,  and  we  should  have  devotion  and  reverence 
combined  with  musical  skill  and  knowledge.  It  is  now  difficult 
to  obtain  this  combination — to  find  good  men  who  are  good 
singers.  We  suffer  daily  from  this  difficulty;  even  cathedrals, 
which  give  the  highest  remuneration,  suffer  from  the  presence  of 
undevotional  lay  clerks,  who  have  skill  in  singing,  or  from  devo- 
tional lay  clerks  who  are  musically  incompetent.  Often  indeed  arc 
musical  qualifications  more  inquired  into  than  moral  fitness ;  at 
best,  from  the  scarcity  of  knowledge,  and  the  little  room  for 
selection,  the  alternative  lies  between  a  musical  service  ill  per- 
formed by  good  men,  or  well  performed  by  careless  ones.  If 
there  were  more  knowledge,  there  would  be  more  room  for  selec- 
tion. Serious  persons  would  be  found  who  would  glory  in  having 
such  a  ministration  in  the  Church,  and  would  bring  devoutness 
of  mind,  without  diminishing  the  musical  excellence  of  the  service. 
And  besides  the  regular  choirs  being  composed  of  serious  men,  it 
would  be  possible  to  increase  them,  at  any  rate  on  Sundays,  and 
other  holy  days,  by  a  large  body  of  volunteers.  This  is  what  we 
want ;  we  want  numbers  in  our  cathedrals  and  larger  churches 
to  give  due  effect  to  the  service,  and  to  have  a  sufficient  number 
we  must  have  volunteers.  What  are  twenty  voices  in  a  chorus 
in  a  cathedral  ?     We  want  a  hundred  at  least.     And  why  should 
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not  a  hundred  voluntary  singers  be  found  in  our  large  towns, 
ready  to  submit  themselves  to  the  organist^s  control.  At  Leeds 
we  believe  a  considerable  portion  of  the  choir  is  composed  of 
volunteers,  and  these  of  diflSsrent  ranks  in  life.  Sublime  beyond 
all  expression  would  be  our  liturgy  if  it  were  illustrated  by  the 
combmed  melody  of  heart  and  voice,  issuing  from  a  multituae  of 
devout  worshippers.  We  should  soon  cease  to  complun  of  the 
length  of  the  service.  Many  parts  would  be  sung  that  are  now 
unsung,  and  that  lose  in  impressiveness  from  the  want  of  music ; 
thus  the  psalms,  designea  for  music  (where  there  was  daily 
prayer),  might  be  chanted  in  all  the  larger  churches.  With  a 
more  general  knowledge  of  music  we  might  hope  to  hear  the 
hymns  in  the  Communion  Service  sung,  at  any  rate  in  all  cathe- 
drals. At  present  they  are  either  not  sung  at  all,  or  are  sung 
only  by  the  non-communicants,  that  is,  by  the  boys ;  and  thus 
we  have  but  the  treble  part ;  we  have  never  seen,  as  we  ought 
to  have  seen,  the  whole  bodv  of  lay  clerks  communicating ;  and 
when  one  or  two  have  occasionallv  shown  their  seriousness,  they 
liavc  disrobed  themselves  of  their  surplices,  and  neglected  to 
glorify  God  in  the  most  holy  of  all  services,  with  the  offering  of 
their  voice.  Imperfectly,  however,  as  these  hymns  are  sung,  they 
arc  even  now  intensely  affecting,  and  we  have  seen  many  melted 
into  tears  as  the  music  sounded  through  the  church. 

We  might  hope,  too,  occasionally  to  hear  portions  of  the 
Burial  Service  sung.  He  who  has  once  heard  the  effect  of 
music  at  such  a  time,  will  never  forget  it.  We  once  saw  the 
member  of  a  cathedral  laid  in  his  grave.  When  the  music  rose, 
a  holy  awe  instantly  filled  and  almost  overpowered  the  congre- 
gation. 

We  have  not  entered  into  the  question  of  plain-tune,  but  have 
left  that  gradually  to  work  its  own  way ;  neither  have  we  ven- 
tured to  draw  distinctions  between  cathedral  and  parochial  ser- 
vice, to  point  out  the  proprieties  in  each,  to  say  what  ought  to 
be  sung  in  the  one,  and  not  sung  in  the  other.  We  have  left 
such  subjects  to  abler  hands,  and  have  contented  ourselves  with 
a  few  pkun  and  practical  remarks,  in  the  fervent  hope  that  they 
may  contribute,  in  their  degree,  to  the  great  cause  of  Church 
music,  which  is  no  less  a  thing  than  the  glorifying  of  Grod  in 
the  church  with  one  of  his  own  choice  and  most  mysterious  gifts. 

P.S.  Since  these  pages  were  written  we  have  been  glad  to  find 
that  in  the  new  theological  department  of  King'^s  College,  Lon- 
don, where  students  are  to  be  prepared  for  hol^  orders,  the  study 
of  music  is  expresslv  insisted  on.  In  our  National  Schools  also, 
in  many  districts,  tne  same  study  has  been  already  introduced, 
and  we'saw  the  following  paragraph  in  a  recent  number  of  ^*  The 
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Times/^  *^  It  is  stated  that  under  the  authority  of  some  of  the 
heads  of  two  of  the  Hon.  Societies  of  the  inns  of  court,  a  system  of 
class-singing  is  about  to  be  introduced  amongst  members  of  the 
Inner  and  middle  Temple,  under  the  guidance  of  the  organist 
and  others  of  the  Temple  church,  with  a  view  to  enable  them  to 
^  thoroughly  understand  and  be  able  to  take  part  m  the  choral 
service  of  the  Church,  whereby  the  amem^  responses,  versicles, 
psalms,  and  portions  of  the  servioesi  and  even  of  the  anthems, 
would  be  performed  in  a  vamaater  more  consistent  with  the  true 
character  of  public  wovdnp/  During  the  series  of  meetings  of 
the  classes,  it  is  profiosed  that  there  shall  be  given  a  thorough 
course  of  instmction  in  the  ^  elements  of  music,  management  of 
the  voice,  art  of  reading  music,  and  singing  at  sight.'*  It  is  also 
proposed  that  the  method  of  chanting  the  services  and  anthems 
of  Ihe  Church  shall  be  fully  explained,  and  the  compositions  of 
(he  first  masters,  ancient  and  modem,  practised,  including  madri- 
gals, choruses,  glees,^  &c.  This  is  inaeed  a  cheerful  paragraph ; 
surely  we  may  hope. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Leading  State  Triah  in  Ireland^  from  the  Year 
1784  to  1803,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  T.  M'Nevin, 
Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.     Dublin :  Dufiy.     1844. 

2.  The  United  Irishtnen^  their  Lives  and  Times.  By  "R.  B. 
Madden.     London.     J  843. 

3.  Report  of  Secret  Committee  in  Ireland^  1798. 

A  document  of  a  very  unusual  character  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  ''  Times/^  It  was  an  address  from  magistrates 
residing  in  an  Irish  district,  the  North  Biding  of  Tipperary,  oom- 
plaining  of  the  state  of  lawless  crime  to  which  their  country  was 
reduced,  and  calling  on  their  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain  to 
aid  them  in  obtaining  from  the  legislature  and  government  such 
remedial  measures  as  the  circumstances  seemed  imperatively  to 
demand.  The  document  was  subscribed  by  fifty-one  justices  of 
the  peace,  including  Lord  Dunally,  chairman  of  the  meeting  from 
which  it  issued,  and  the  Gustos  Botulorum  of  the  county,  the  Honour* 
able  Francis  Aldborough  Prittie.  The  subscribers  differed  ma- 
terially from  each  other  in  their  views,  political  and  religious  ; 
but  there  was  one  particular  in  which  they  agreed — ^they  were  all^ 
we  believe,  without  exception,  resident  landlords.  The  remon- 
strance of  such  a  body  of  men  came  before  the  public  with 
authority. 

In  addressing  such  an  appeal  to  the  public  it  might  be  said 
that  the  subscribers  committed  a  violation  of  ofiiciaJ  etiquette. 
They  passed  over  the  Lieutenant  of  their  own  county,  a  long  tried 
and  able  governor,  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore.  They  passed  by 
the  nobleman  who  holds  the  name,  if  he  do  not  wield  tne  power^ 
of  Her  Majesty ''s  Lieutenant  in  Ireland.  And  they  passed  over 
the  British  cabinet,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remembered,  that  this  somewhat  irregular  and  democratic  proce- 
dure was  not  adopted,  until  applications  sanctioned  by  usage  had 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  Tipperary  magistrates  had  solicited 
aid  and  redress  in  the  proper  form,  and  from  the  constituted  au- 
thorities ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  exactments  of  decorum  had 
been  duly  and  fruitlessly  complied  with,  that,  in  the  last  instance, 
they  appealed  to  the  people.  They  did  not  show  that  they  had 
lost  confidence  in  the  government,  until  it  had  become  manifest 
that  government  wanted  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  help 
them. 
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They  had  another  excuse  for  their  public  appeal,  if,  after  their 
previous  procedures,  excuse  was  necessary.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary,  and  in  the  space  of  six  months, 
there  had  been  sixteen  murders  perpetrated,  sixteen  murders 
attempted,  and  fifty-two  cases  of  what  might  well  be  termed  mur- 
derous assaults,  such  as  firing  into  dwelling-houses,  forcible 
attempts  to  take  arms,  &c.  &c.  A  catalogue  of  crime  like  this 
furnishes  ample  excuse  for  some  want  of  ceremony. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  subscribing  Tipperary  magis- 
trates have  exposed  themselves  to  an  imputation  more  grave  than 
that  of  an  offence  against  etiquette.  They  appear  unable  to  dis- 
cern, or  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  the  merit  of  the  policy  against 
which  they  have  been  so  daring  as  to  remonstrate.  They  have 
asked  for  protection  against  the  incendiary  and  assassin,  and  have 
presumed  to  think  that  the  government  and  legislature  could 
ensure  what  they  ask  for,  by  adopting  measures  wise  and  benevo- 
lent, suited  to  the  emergency,  and  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  :  they  were  not  to  be  taught  that  the  measures  they 
proposed  were  repugnant  to  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  ad- 
ministration, and  were,  accordingly,  objectionable.  It  had  been 
gravely  propounded  in  various  discussions  with  functionaries  under 
the  right  honourable  Baronet,  that  protection  was  not  to  be  at- 
tained in  Ireland  by  any  practicable  change  in  t)ie  existing  laws. 
Where  a  people  have  a  bias  in  favour  of  assassination,  law  cannot 
afford  security.  In  an  extreme  case  of  this  nature,  loyal  men 
must  have  patience.  As  soon  as  the  character  of  the  Celts  in 
Ireland  has  undergone  the  beneficial  change  to  be  wrought  in  it 
by  the  policy  which  is  now  providing  for  them  colleges  and  priests, 
they  will  have  recourse  to  activities  less  pernicious  than  those  in 
which  their  energies  are  now  exerted  ;  meanwhile,  they  must  not 
be  rudely  interfered  with.  It  might  abate  the  graciousness  of 
the  Peel  policy  to  proceed  vigorously  against  an  offence  to  which 
certain  of  the  tribes  of  Munster  seem  to  have  a  constitutional 
proneness.  Such,  in  substance,  appears  to  be  the  explanation  of 
that  policy  of  forbearance  under  which  crime  so  banefully  flourishes. 
The  Tipperary  magistrates  appear  not  to  have  been  convinced  by 
this  reasoning,  or  satisfied  with  the  decision  recommended  by  it. 
They  have  appealed  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  to  the 
true  hearts  of  the  British  people.  How  their  appeal  may  speed, 
is  yet  to  be  seen ;  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  been  punished 
for  contumacy  in  making  it.  They  retain  still  the  commissions 
of  the  peace ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  displace  them. 

In  the  north  of  Ireland,  too,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  power  to 
dismiss  and  insult  upright  and  independent  magistrates  were  to  be 
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henceforth  less  capriciously  exercised.  The  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Watson  has  not  been  followed  up ;  and  yet  his  advice — ^the  advice 
for  whicli  he  was  superseded — has  been  extensively  adopted.  Be- 
cause that  gentleman  recommended  the  reorganization  of  the 
Orange  Society  in  his  own  county,  he  was  deprived  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  and  accused  of  an  endeavour  to  revive  an 
illegal  confederation.  Since  the  day  on  which  this  severity  tvas 
inflicted  on  Mr.  Watson,  his  advice  has  been  repeated  by  other 
magistrates — other  magistrates  have  acted  upon  it — the  Orange 
Society  has  been  reorganized,  or  is  in  progress  of  reorganization, 
in  Down,  in  Antrim,  in  Derry,  in  Armagh,  in  Tyrone,  in  Ferma- 
nagh, in  Monaghan,  in  Cavan — and  although  many  justices  of  the 
peace  have  taken  active  part  in  this  vast  movement,  and  although 
the  Irish  Government  has  l)een  fully  apprised  of  their  exertions  to 
revive  the  "  illegal  society,"  we  hoar  no  more  of  dismissals.  Why 
is  this  ?  Does  the  Oovemment  persist  in  thinking  the  society 
what  Lord  Heytesbury  was  indiscreet  enough  to  pronounce  it! 
Why  not  persevere  in  its  career  of  dismissals  ?  Has  it  learned 
to  correct  its  rash  and  mistaken  judgment  ?  Has  it  learned  that 
the  Orange  Society  is  strictly  legal  ?  Why  not  avow  that  it  is 
better  advised,  ana  add  graciousness  to  the  avowal,  by  restoring 
the  excellent  magistrate  whom  it  had  "  ignorantly''  superseded! 

Wc  must  not  look  for  too  much.  It  is  something  to  see  the 
Irish  government  halt  in  "  the  road  to  ruin,"  even  though  they  do 
not  yet  seem  preparing  to  retrace  their  steps.  The  dlsmism  of 
Mr.  Watson  was,  manifestly,  a  notice  tliat  the  Orange  confedera- 
tion was  not  to  be  revived.  In  the  non-interference  with  Lotd 
Enniskillen,  and  the  many  who  have  acted  with  him,  this  inju- 
dicious or  inopportune  notice  seems  to  have  been  withdrawn. 
Lord  Heytesbury  has,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  consulted  history  for 
impartial  testimony  i-cspccting  the  confederation  he  too  rashly 
condemned,  and  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  his  error.  He  has, 
probably,  reflected  that  the  Government  which  cannot  venture 
upon  measures  for  checking  the  activities,  or  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  that  baleful  confederacy,  which  would  make  the  land  he 
is  appointed  to  rule  over,  a  wilderness,  ought  not  to  be  rashly 
precipitate  in  destroying  a  society,  which  has  true  conservatism 
as  the  great  end  of  its  organization.  He  cannot  abridge  the 
assassins  vocation — he  cannot  break  up  the  conspiracy  which 
works  out  its  ends  by  murder — and,  conscious  of  his  impotency 
for  good,  perliaps  he  has  airived  at  the  conclusion,  that  to  perse- 
vere in  a  blind  hostility  against  the  Orange  institution,  might 
possibly  bo  to  abuse  his  power  for  evil. 

The  tnith  is,  that  where  such  confederacies  as  the  RCTeal 
Association  are  openly  permitted,  and  conspiracies  like  the  Bib^ 
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bon  Society  evade  the  law,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
and  necessary  compensation,  that  associations  for  good  should 
also  be  organized.  The  rule  by  which  other  countries  may  be 
judged  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  Ireland.  Where  there  is  cor- 
respondence and  harmony  between  opinion  and  law,  law  should 
be  supreme, — the  whole  people  should  constitute  one  society, — and 
he  who  attempted  to  divide  them  into  adverse  knots  and  parties 
should  suffer  the  punishment  of  an  incendiary.  It  is  otherwise 
where  a  law,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  indulgence,  which  good 
subjects  may  claim,  is  extended  also  to  those  wno  yield  to  it  only 
a  prudential  and  reluctant  submission ;  where  the  people  to  be 
governed  consists  of  two  classes  widely  discriminated,  the  one 
composed  of  those  who  wish  well  to  existing  institutions,  the 
other  of  those  who  desire  that  the  institutions  of  the  country  be 
overturned.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  a  free  constitution,  and 
an  indulgent  administration  of  its  laws,  enable  and  encourage  the 
disaffected  to  conspire,  and  thus,  it  may  be  said,  compel  the  loyal 
to  associate.  The  government  which  would  interdict  such  asso- 
ciation, while  refusmg  to  adapt  the  laws  to  the  emergency, 
makes  itself  a  partisan,  and  chooses  its  side,  in  opposition  to 
good  suj^ects,  m  alliance  with  adversaries  to  them  and  to  the 
state.  This  desperate  alliance  the  Irish  government  has  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  guilt  of  forming ;  we  hope  it  may  escape  the 
evil  consequences  of  having  appeajned  to  contemplate  the  forma- 
tion of  it;  and  we  would  glaaly  offer  any  information  in  our 
!)Ower  which  might  have  the  effect  of  a  warning  against  the 
atal  error  of  thinking  to  compensate  supineness  or  timidity 
towards  enterprises  which  cover  with  flimsy  pretexts  purposes  of 
massacre  ana  treason,  by  exercising  a  most  unconstitutional 
severity  towards  an  association  censurable,  if  it  were  censurable, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  impartial  and  unprejudiced,  for  nothing 
worse  than  "  exuberance  of  loyalty.'' 

It  has  been  very  usual  of  late  years  to  describe  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  as  persons  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  intolerance  ;  and, 
whenever  it  was  designed  to  render  them  especially  odious,  to 
describe  them  as  an  Orange  faction.  It  is  sufficiently  intelligible 
that  such  a  name  should  harm  them  in  the  judgment  or  opinion 
of  enemies  to  British  connexion ;  but  that  it  would  have  preju- 
diced them  in  the  esteem  of  England,  was  a  result  which  could 
not  so  readily  be  anticipated.  That  result,  however,  has  fol- 
lowed; and  such  has  been  the  success  of  persevering  and 
unscrupulous  calumny,  that  the  mass  of  Englishmen,  even  of 
English  readers,  have  been  influenced  to  regard  the  Orange 
Association  of  Ireland  as  only  one  of  the  many  intemperate  and 
intolerant  factions,  by  which  that  unhappy  country  has  been 
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afflicted.  But  this  is  a  favourable  judgment.  Many  there  are 
who  affect  to  pronounce  the  Orange  Society  tlie  worst,  pre- 
eminently, of  all  the  Irish  factions, — the  one,  indeed,  which  should 
be  responsible  for  the  mal-practices  of  all  the  others,  whom  its 
insolent  and  menacing  demeanour  has  called  into  existence. 

The  Orangemen  of  Ireland  may  have  been,  on  various  occar 
sions,  provoked  into  intemperance  and  indiscretion ;  but  they 
have  been  almost  uniformly  chargeable  with  one  great  error,  of 
which  they  are  now  paying  the  penalty, — they  were  never  indus- 
trious in  disabusing  the  public  mind  of  false  impressions.  Had 
they  been  careful  for  their  reputation,  as  they  snould  have  been, 
with  such  a  cause  as  theirs,  and  with  such  testimony  as  truth 
enabled  them  to  command,  slander  would  not  have  triunaphed 
over  them.  They  thought  they  could  have  lived  calunmy  dlown, 
— it  has  brought  them  low,  and  has  rendered  it  a  matter  of  no 
common  difficulty  for  those  who  would  befriend  them,  as  persons 
wronged  and  oppressed,  to  distinguish  their  case,  as  it  should 
really  be  stated,  from  the  malevolent  misrepresentations  of  their 
adversaries. 

The  first  Orange  Lodge  in  Ireland  was  formed  on  September 
the  21st,  in  the  year  1795,  and  was  a  sequel  to  a  rude  but  san- 
guinary encounter  between  a  Roman  Catholic  party,  organized 
under  the  name  of  Defenders,  and  a  body  of  Protestants,  whom 
they  assailed  under  exceedingly  discreditable  circumstances.  Our 
account  of  this  affair  we  shall  take  from  historians  whose  bias 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  subjoined  passage  is  extracted 
from  the  "  Pieces  of  Irish  Histor)',"  published  in  New  York,  in 
the  year  1807,  by  William  James  M'Ncvin,  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  a  United  Irishman.  The  account  is  chargeable  with  inao- 
curacies,  which  we  sliall  find  it  necessarj'  to  correct ;  but  we  give 
it,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  words  of  the  writer. 

"In  tbe  province  of  Ulster,  the  county  of  Armagh  and  its  borders 
exhibited  a  scene  of  more  melancholy  disturbances  and  more  abominable 
oppressions  than  had  afflicted  or  disgraced  the  rest  of  Ireland.  The 
religious  animosities  that  had  raged  so  violently  in  1703,  appeared  to 
have  been  subdued  by  the  combined  efforts  of  liberal  Catholics  and 
dissenters,  by  the  unremitting  exertions  of  the  United  Irishmen  of  thai 
day,  and  by  the  conciliatory  sentiments  which  flowed  from  the  presSt  OM 
far  as  it  was  in  the  same  interests  *•  The  press,  however,  was  sub- 
sequently reduced  almost  to  silence ;  and  the  recent  coercive  statutes 

'  The  reader  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  draw  the  natural  inference  from  this  remark* 
able  passage.  The  'Miberals/'  the  United  Irishmen,  and  tbe  press  in  their  intereit, 
which  could  exert  no  inBucnce  except  on  its  own  pcirty,  succeeded  in  calming  the 
troubles  of  IJU.'I.  The  *'  illiberal "  or  loyal  party  were,  accordingly,  not  the  diiturbcn. 
As  toon  ai  the  adverse  party  was  induced  to  leave  them  unmolested,  the  country  had  ] 
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bad  nearly  annihilated  all  public  efforts  by  united,  or  even  liberal 
Irishmen,  on  any  subject  of  general  politics,  except  during  the  tran- 
sitory administration  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  The  barriers  to  the  revival 
of  those  animosities  being  thus  broken  down,  they  again  desolated  the 
country  with  augmented  fury.  The  Peep-o*-Day  Boys,  who  originally 
pretended  only  to  enforce  the  popery  laws,  by  depriving  Catholics  of 
their  arms,  now  affected  more  important  objects.  They  claimed  to  be 
associated  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  government,  and  a  Protestant 
succession,  which  they  said  were  endangered  by  the  increased  power  of 
the  Catholics  in  the  state,  and  they  therefore  adopted  the  name  of 
Orangemen^  to  express  their  attachment  to  the  memory  of  that  prince 
to  whom  they  owed  those  blessings.  With  this  change  of  name,  they 
asserted  they  had  also  gained  an  accession  of  strength ;  for  the  Peep-o*- 
Day  Boys  only  imagined  they  were  supported  by  the  law  of  the  land,  in 
their  depredations  on  their  Catholic  neighbours ;  but  the  Orangemen 
boasted  a  protection  greater  than  even  that  of  law — the  connivance  and 
concealed  support  of  those  who  were  bound  to  see  it  fairly  administered. 
Thus  emboldened,  and  as  they  alleged,  reinforced,  they  renewed  their 
ancient  persecutions ;  but  not  content  with  stripping  Catholics  of  arms, 
they  now  went  greater  lengths  than  they  had  ever  done  before,  in 
adding  insult  to  injury,  sometimes  by  mocking  the  solemnities  of  their 
worship,  and  at  others,  even  by  firing  into  the  coffins  of  the  dead  on 
their  way  to  sepulture. 

"  The  Catholics  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  submit  with  tameness 
to  these  outrages.  The  Defender  system  had  included  nearly  all  of  that 
persuasion  in  the  lower  ranks,  and  scarcely  any  others  were  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  They  seized  some  opportunities  of  retaliating, 
and  thus  restored  to  Defenderism  in  that  part  of  the  country  its  original 
character  of  a  religious  feud.  These  mutual  irritations  still  increasing, 
at  length  produced  open  hostilities.  An  affray  near  Lough-Brickland, 
on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Down  and  Armagh,  and  another  at  the 
fair  of  Lough-Gall,  preceded  and  led  to  a  more  general  engagement,  in 
the  month  of  August,  at  a  place  called  the  Diamond,  near  Portadown, 
in  the  county  of  Armagh.  For  some  days  previous  to  this,  both  par- 
ties had  been  preparing  and  collecting  their  forces ;  they  seized  the 
different  passes  and  roads ;  had  their  advanced  posts,  and  were  in  some 
measure  encamped  and  hutted.  No  steps,  however,  were  taken  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  country  ;  nor,  as  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  any 
visible  circumstances,  even  by  government  itself,  to  prevent  this  religious 
war,  publicly  levied  and  carried  on,  in  one  of  the  most  populous,  cul- 
tivated and  highly  improved  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  nay,  more,  the  party 
which  provoked  the  hostilities,  and  which  the  event  has  proved  to  have 
been  the  strongest,  boasted  of  being  connived  at,  for  its  well-known 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  constitution. 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  for  this  inaction,  certain  it  is, 
that  both  parties  assembled  at  the  Diamond,  to  the  amount  of  several 
thousands.  The  Defenders  were  the  most  numerous,  but  the  Orange- 
men had  immense  advantage  in  point  of  preparation  and  skill,  many  of 
them  having  been  members  of  the  old  volunteer  corps,  whose  arms  and 
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discipline  they  still  retained,  and  perverted  to  very  di£EereBt  puipoiei^ 
from  those  that  have  immortalized  that  body.  The  contest,  thereforOf 
was  not  long  or  doubtful ;  the  Defenders  were  speedily  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  some  few  killed  and  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  beside*  the 
wounded,  whom  they  carried  away. 

"  After  this,  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  aCatholic  priest  and  of 
a  country  gentleman,  a  truce  between  both  parties  was  agreed  upon,  whicl^ 
was  unfortunately  violated  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  two 
bodies  that  had  consented  to  it  for  the  most  part  dispersed ;  the  district, 
however,  in  which  the  battle  was  fought  being  entirely  filled  with 
men,  some  of  them  remained  embodied,  but  the  Catholics  returned  i 
In  the  course  of  next  day,  about  seven  hundred  Defenders  from  Kl^dy, 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  county,  came  to  the  succour  of  their  friends,  radf 
ignorant  of  the  armistice,  attacked  the  Orangemen,  who  were  ttil} 
assembled.  The  associates  of  the  latter  being  on  the  spot,  quickly 
collected  again,  and  the  Defenders  were  once  more  routed.  Perhapi 
this  mistake  might  have  been  cleared  up,  and  the  treaty  renewed,  if  the 
resentment  of  the  Orangemen  had  not  been  fomented  and  cherished 
by  persons  to  whom  reconciliation  of  any  kind  was  hateful.  Tho 
Catholics,  after  this  transaction,  never  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  but 
the  Orangemen  commenced  a  persecution  of  the  blackest  dye.  They 
would  no  longer  permit  a  Catholic  to  exist  in  the  county.  They  posted 
up  on  the  cabins  of  those  unfortunate  victims  this  pithy  notice,  '  To  hell 
or  Connaught,'  and  appointed  a  limited  time  in  which  the  necessaiy 
removal  of  persons  and  property  was  to  be  made.  If  after  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period  the  notice  had  not  been  entirely  complied  with^ 
the  Orangemen  assembled,  destroyed  their  furniture,  burnt  their  habi- 
tations, and  forced  the  ruined  family  to  fly  elsewhere  for  shelter.  So 
punctual  were  they  in  executing  their  threats,  that  after  some  experi- 
ments, none  were  found  rash  enough  to  abide  the  event  of  non-com* 
pliance.  In  this  way,  upwards  of  seven  hundred  Catholic  families  in 
one  county  were  forced  to  abandon  their  farms,  their  dwellings,  and 
their  properties,  without  any  process  of  law,  and  even  without  any 
alleged  crime,  except  their  religious  belief  be  one'.*' 

In  the  above  passage,  there  are  some  scattered  fragments  of 
truth ;  and  there  are  falsehoods  so  daring,  that  we  would  gladly 
believe  them  unconscious.  There  is  something  like  truth  in  the 
account  of  the  Diamond  fight,  and  an  air  of  frankness  in  record- 
ing the  tnice-breaking  by  which  it  was  signalized.  We  cannot 
give  similar  praise  to  the  vain  attempt  at  excusing  it.  To  ima- 
gine it  possible  that  seven  hundred  men  could  march  from  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  through  the  county  of  Armadif 
without  receiving  an  intimation  that  a  truce  had  been  maqe, 
transcends  ordinary  credulity,  and  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
find  entertainment  at  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  excuse,  it 
is  not  uncharitable  to  surmise,  was  designed  to  take  efTcct  where 
the  '^  Pieces  of  Irish  History''"  was  published.  There  is  somethii^ 

*  Pieces  of  Irith  History,  p.  118. 
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of  truth,  too,  in  the  deBcription  of  the  state  of  Armagh ;  and 
there  was  a  foundation  for  the  report  of  cruelties  perpetrated 
against  Roman  Catholics ;  but  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  the 
dfiscription  and  the  report,  and  there  is  utter  falsehood  in  the 
imputations  cast  upon  the  Orangemen.  They  neither  were,  nor 
could  they  have  been,  concerned  in  the  perpetration  of  the  out- 
rages thus  attrit)uted  to  them. 

The  first  Orange  Lodge  was  formed  on  September  21, 1795,  in 
consequence  of  that  breach  of  faith  or  truce  which  caused  the 
'^  baw  of  the  Diamond/'  The  ''  great  increase  and  establish- 
ment^ of  the  body  "happened,"  as  Mr.  Plowden  informs  us,  "  in 
the  year  after."'  The  outrages  complained  of  had  become  so 
flagrant,  or  at  least  had  been  so  loudly  complained  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  that  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  was  held  in 
Armagh  with  a  view  to  their  suppression,  in  December,  1795. 
At  that  meeting  several  of  the  Orange  body  attended  and 
subscribed  resolutions,  offering  rewards  for  information  against 
disturbers,  and  pledging  themselves,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
to  punish  and  put  them  down.  It  is  to  confound  two  classes  of 
persons  altogether  distinct,  the  Peep-o'-Day  Boys  and  the  original 
Orangemen,  to  suppose  that  the  latter  had  any  share  in  the 
excesses  to  which  the  disappearance  of  some  Boman  Catholic 
families  from  Airmagh  was  attributed  by  Lord  Gosford  and  the 
magistrates  who  subscribed  his  well-known  resolutions'.  The 
I^eep-o'-Day  Boys,  should  be  regarded  as  distinct  and  separate,  if 
not  in  some  respects  adverse,  parties.  The  battle  of  the  Diamond 
brought  together  into  one  body  the  classes  of  which  the  two 
were  composed.  Protestants  of  all  descriptions  took  part  in  that 
engagement.  A  Protestant  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England  had  assisted  at  the  treaty  by  which  mutual  hostili- 
ties were  suspended,  and  was  fired  upon  from  an  ambuscade  of 
Defenders  when  returning  to  his  home.  When  the  second  attack 
was  made  on  the  village,  the  minds  of  all  Protestants  were  pre- 
pared to  repel  force  by  force,  and  it  was  after  the  successful  issue 

'  "  The  Orange  Association  should  not  be  confounded,  as  it  has  often  invidiously 
been,  with  the  mutual  and  disgraceful  outrages  which  prevailed  in  the  county  Armagh 
many  years  preceding!  between  the  lowest  class  of  Presbyterians,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Peep- of- Day  Boys,  and  the  Homan  Catholics  as  Defenders." — Musgrave's  Irish 
Rebellion,  79. 

39.  "  The  Orange  Society  did  not  commence  till  1795  ?     No. 

43.  "  Did  it  spring  out  of  the  Peep-of-Day  Boys  ?     No. 

47'  "  IVid  you  consider  the  Orange  Society  as  a  continuation  of  these  societies  ?    No. 

48.  "They  were  opposed  both  to  the  Peep-of-Day  Boys  and  the  Defenders.  They 
were  opposed  to  all  the  disturbers  of  peace  in  the  country.  I  never  conceived  them  to 
be  connected  with  any  other  society." — Lieut.-Col.  Verner,  M.i\,  Select  Com.  on 
Orange  Lodges,  p.  5. 

3655.  "  I  have  understood  originally  the  Orangemen  were  composed  of  Churchmen, 
and  I  have  heard  that  afterwards  Dissenters  were  admitted^  and  I  believe  that  it  vns 
90."— Earl  of  Goaford«  ibid,  m  96^ 
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of  the  struggle,  that  Protestants  of  the  Church  of  England 
determined  to  form  that  union  which  has  since  subsisted  with 
very  great  benefit  to  the  country,  and  through  much  evil 
repute,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  members  of  the  association. 
That  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  authors  or  instruments 
of  the  persecution  with  which  the  Protestants  of  Armagh  have 
been  charged,  is  plain  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  no  less  than  from 
the  principles  of  the  Orange  institution.  There  was  no  evidence 
against  them.  They  were  in  numbers  too  limited  to  have  the 
force  requisite  for  persecution.  The  gentlemen  of  influence  who 
assisted  in  forming  the  Orange  Society,  or  who  joined  it  while 
yet  feeble  and  immature,  exerted  themselves  to  the  uttermost  to 
detect  the  evil-doers  and  bring  them  to  punishment.  Mr.  Plow- 
den,  however,  has  furnished,  in  the  form  of  a  condemnation,  a 
testimony  to  the  Orange  system,  which,  offered  by  a  writer  of  his 
principles  and  bias,  may  well  be  regarded  as  decisive.  We 
give  it  in  his  own  words : — 

"  It  is  unquestionable,  that  the  Presbyterians  generally  abhorred  the 
principles  of  the  Orangemen  ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  many  of  them 
were  sworn  into  these  societies.  They  were  however  chiefly  of  the 
lower  orders,  who  depended  for  their  subsistence  upon  their  landlords. 
Several  persons  of  great  landed  interest  in  those  parts  insisted  upon 
their  Protestant  tenants  and  labourers  becoming  Yeomen  and  Orangemen* 
Such  were  the  Marquiss  of  Hertford^  Marquiss  of  Abercom,  Lard 
Northland,  the  Earl  of  Londonderry ,  Mr,  Cope,  Messrs,  BrownUm  and 
Richardson,  Members  for  the  County  of  Armagh,  and  other  possessors  of 
great  landed  estates  in  Ulster." 

Such  patronage  Ls  inexplicable  on  an  hypothesis  less  favourable 
to  the  Orange  Society,  than  one  which  acquits  it  of  all  participap 
tion  in  these  nocturnal  outrages  and  disorders,  by  wnich,  the 
magistrates  assembled  in  December  1795,  declared  that  the 
county  of  Armagh  had  been  convulsed  and  dishonoured,  and  by 
which,  they  affirmed,  a  very  great  number  of  innocent  persons 
had  most  mrievouslv  suffered. 

But  whoever  were  the  actors  in  this  dreadful  persecution,  is  it 
not,  at  all  events,  clear  that  Soman  Catholics  were  punished  for 
the  cause  of  their  religion  i  13y  no  means.  There  was  a  crime 
of  a  far  different  description  for  which  they  have  suffered,  and 
in  the  consciousness  of  which  they  may  have  perhaps  inflicted 
punishment  upon  themselves.  To  form  a  right  judgment  upon 
this  matter,  it  will  be  necessary  te  understand  the  character  and 
principles  of  one  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the 
Diamond,  and  we  shall  cite,  as  witnesses  and  authorities  in  the 
case,  writers  whose  opportunities  of  knowledge  cannot  be  denied, 
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and  whose  testimony  will  not  be  rejected  on  account  of  their  pre- 
judices. We  shall  cite  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  and  one  who 
laboured  not  less  zealously,  although  perhaps  more  obscurely,  in 
the  same  cause,  Denis  Taafe. 

'*  For  the  Catholics,  from  what  has  been  said  of  their  situation,  it  will 
appear  that  little  previous  arrangement  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  their 
unanimous  support  of  any  measure  which  held  out  to  them  a  chance  of 
bettering  their  condition ;  yet  they  also  have  an  organization,  commencing 
about  the  same  time  (a.  d.  1791)  with  the  clubs  last  mentioned,  but 
composing  Catholics  only.  Until  within  these  few  months,  this  organi- 
zation baffled  the  most  active  vigilance  of  the  Irish  government,  unsuc- 
cessfully employed  to  discover  its  principles,  and,  to  this  hour,  they  are, 
I  believe,  unapprised  of  its  extent.  The  fact  is,  that  in  June  last  it 
embraced  the  whole  peasantry  of  the  provinces  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  and 
Connaught,  threefourths  of  the  nation ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  it 
has  since  extended  into  Munster,  the  remaining  province.  These  men, 
who  are  called  Defenders,  are  completely  organized  on  a  military  plan, 
divided  according  to  their  respective  districts,  and  officered  by  men 
chosen  by  themselves ;  the  principle  of  their  union  is  implicit  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  those  whom  they  have  elected  for  their  generals,  and 
whose  object  is  the  emancipation  of  their  country,  the  subversion  of 
English  usurpation,  and  bettering  the  condition  of  the  wretched 
peasantry  of  Ireland.  The  eyes  of  this  whole  body,  which  may  be 
said,  almost  without  a  figure,  to  be  the  people  of  Ireland,  are  turned, 
with  the  most  anxious  expectation,  to  France  for  assistance  and  support. 
The  oath  of  their  union  recites,  'That  they  will  be  faithful  to  the 
united  nations  of  France  and  Ireland,'  and  several  of  them  have  already 
sealed  it  with  their  blood.  I  suppose  there  is  no  instance  of  a  con- 
spiracy, if  a  whole  people  can  be  said  to  conspire,  which  has  continued 
for  so  many  years  as  this  has  done,  where  the  secret  has  been  so 
religiously  kept,  and  where,  in  so  vast  a  number,  so  few  traitors  have 
been  found. 

'*  This  organization  of  the  Defenders  embraces  the  whole  peasantry  of 
Ireland,  being  Catholics.  There  is  also  a  further  organization  of  the 
Catholics,  which  is  called  the  General  Committee,  and  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  This  was  a  representative  body  chosen  by  the 
Catholics  at  large,  and  consisting  of  the  principal  merchants  and 
traders,  the  members  of  professions,  and  a  few  of  the  remaining  Catholic 
gentry  of  Ireland  *." 

**  The  Defenders  after  their  association  had  changed  its  type,  were 
bound  together  by  oatlis,  obviously  drawn  up  by  illiterate  men,  dif- 
ferent in  various  places,  all  promising  secrecy,  and  specifying  whatever 
grievance  was  in  such  place  most  felt,  and  best  understood.  Tithes, 
therefore,  were  in  all  of  them  very  prominent.  The  views  of  these 
men  were  far  from  being  distinct ;  although  they  had  a  national  notion, 

*  Tone's  Memoirs,  voL  ii.  p.  188. 
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that  '  somothing  ought  to  be  done  for  Ireland,'  yet  they  were  all 
agreed,  that  whatever  was  to  be  done  should  be  accomplished  by  force 
of  arms.  They,  therefore,  formed  themselves  upon  a  military  systemi 
and,  in  order  to  procure  arms,  assembled  by  night,  to  take  them  from 
the  houses  of  those  who  they  conceived  would  be  eventually  their 
enemies. 

"  These  disturbances  attracted  the  attention  of  the  House  of  liords 
early  in  1793,  and  a  secret  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
their  causes,  to  endeavour  to  discover  their  promoters,  and  to  prevent 
their  extension'.** 

Thus,  it  would  appear,  that  the  battle  of  the  Diamond  was  not 
an  engagement  between  two  classes  of  disorderly  subjects  of  the 
British  crown,  but  between  subjects,  such  as  they  were,  on  the 
one  Iiand,  and  sworn  traitors  to  the  British  crown,  on  the  other. 
The  Defenders  were  persons  who  contemplated  an  insurrection  in 
which  something  was  to  be  done  for  Ireland  ^'  by  force/''  and,  to 
entitle  themselves  to  foreign  aid  in  this  anticipated  strugglo 
they  had  sworn  fidelity  to  France.  Such,  on  testimony  not  torn 
gainsaid,  were  the  Defenders,  and  such,  on  tlie  testimony  of  the 
same  witness,  were  all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Armagh,  those 
upon  whom  the  process  of  extermination  is  said  to  have  taken 
effect,  as  well  as  those  who,  notwithstanding  the  lawlessness  of 
the  times,  and  the  treasonable  en^gements  in  which  they  had 
become  implicated,  still  abode  in  their  possessions.  Now  it  has 
ever  appeared  to  us,  we  confess,  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity  in 
tliat  well-known  address,  and  those  resolutions  of  Lord  Gosford^s 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  that  while  they  tell  of  threatenings 
and  expulsions,  they  do  not  describe  a  single  case  in  which  an 
injured  individual  is  named,  nor  do  they  afford  the  slightest 
reason  for  believing  that  the  dreadful  persecution  of  which  they 
8|>eak  had  been  rendered  more  odious  even  by  a  single  instance 
of  murder.  The  Tipperary  magistrates  affirm,  tliat  in  one  half 
year,  and  within  the  limits  of  half  their  county,  sixteen  ipurden 
have  been  perpetrated,  and  sixteen  more  have  been  attempted ; 
and  this  frightful  sacrifice  of  life  has  been  caused  by  the  desire 
to  recover  or  to  retain  possession  of  some  portion  of  land^  or  else 
to  revenge  the  loss  of  it.  Such  are  the  sacrifices  offered  up  in 
Munster  to  the  agrarian  principle,  while  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  some  hundred  famihes  in  Armagh  could  quietly  go 
forth  from  their  possessions,  because  threatenings  were  uttered 
against  them  if  tney  dared  to  remain.  They  could  boldly  meet 
tneir  adversaries  in  arms  whenever  an  occasion  for  fighting 
offered,  from  January  1791    to    September    1795;    and   after 

^  An  [mpartial  History  of  Ireland,  by  D.  Taafe,  toI.  it.  489. 
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the  disastrous  autumnal  e(]^uinox  of  that  year,  they  became 
changed  into  so  lamb-like  a  timidity,  that  persecution  had  only  to 
dictate  what  it  desired ;  they  who,  of  late,  were  forward  to  take 
the  field,  and  dare  all  hazards  to  achieve  the  liberation  and 
aggrandizement  of  Ireland,  were  now  ready,  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, to  fly  from  their  homes,  because  a  ruffian  menace  (of  some 
dastard,  perhaps,  like  themselves)  had  power  to  quell  them.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  beUeve  in  such  a  change  of  character, 
especially  as  there  is  a  simpler  mode  of  explaining  the  change  of 
conduct.  The  Boman  Catholics  who  lefib  their  homes  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  fled  from  justice,  not  from  the  persecution  of 
a  wild  rabble.  They  knew  themselves  to  have  been  implicated 
in  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  and  had  reason  to  fear  that  their 
guilt  would  speedily  be  discovered.  That  they  had  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law,  is  plain 
from  the  testimonies  we  have  already  cited ;  that  the  secrets  of 
their  conspiracy  had  transpired,  and  were  in  the  possession  of 
government,  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  the  trials  of  the 
Defenders  commenced  in  December  1795.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
natural  to  conclude  that  the  bloodless  withdrawal  of  numbers 
from  the  county  of  Armagh  should  be  ascribed  rather  to  the 
necessities  caused  by  the  anticipated  pursuit  of  justice,  than  to 
the  persecutions  of  a  ^*  lawless  rabble ! 

The  oath  taken  by  Defenders  to  be  true  to  the  united  nations 
of  Ireland  and  France,  we  have  already  noticed.  A  more  odious 
obligation  of  this  conspiracy  became  revealed  during  the  progress 
of  the  State  Trials.  It  was  an  engagement  to  massacre  or  ex- 
terminate the  whole  Protestant  population  of  Ireland.  To  this 
there  was,  unhappily,  too  conclusive  evidence  given  on  the  trials. 
In  one  instance,  it  appeared,  that  the  design  was  imprudently 
disclosed,  and  that  it  influenced  one  of  the  conspirators  to  denounce 
the  projects  of  his  associittes.  There  was  a  young  man,  a 
mechanic,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  Protestant,  but  had 
become  infected  with  the  revolutionary  and  infidel  principles  of 
republican  France.  In  his  estate  of  unbelief,  he  was  practised 
upon  by  an  emissary  of  the  Defenders,  who  introduced  him  into 
the  society  as  a  Boman  Catholic,  the  new  recruit  consenting  to 
adopt  the  name,  inasmuch  as  he  had  an  equal  indifference 
towards  all  religions.  He  was  not  prepared,  however,  for  a  dis- 
closure that  all  Protestants  were  to  be  massacred,  and  as  soon  as 
that  wicked  purpose  was  made  known  to  him,  he  gave  secret 
information  of  it  to  a  friend,  through  whose  instrumentality  he 
was  finally  produced  as  a  witness  against  the  conspirators.  A 
passage  or  two  from  the  examination  of  tliis  witness  will  be 
sufficient  as  evidence  on  this  painful  subject. 
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'*  William  Lawlcr  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Curran. 

"  After  the  conversation  with  Hart,  you  told  Mr.  Cowan  ?  Yea. 
Was  that  not  a  conversation  in  which  he  commanicated  to  you  the  bad 
purposes  of  the  meetings  ?  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  massacring  all 
the  Protestants. 

*'  When  was  the  first  time  you  knew  of  their  bad  designs  ?  I  knew 
if  they  were  to  rise  that  some  persons  were  to  be  destroyed,  bat  I  did 
not  think  that  they  would  destroy  all  the  Protestants '. 

'*  Examined  by  Mr.  Saurin. 

"  Witness  asked  Mr.  Weldon,  was  he  not  afraid  to  carry  those  papers 
about  him ;  he  said  no,  for  he  was  never  searched,  and  did  not  cara 
who  saw  the  large  one,  the  small  one  was  the  principal,  the  other  wos 
only  a  test  on  mccount  of  swearing  the  soldiers,  Brady  asked  if  there 
was  any  one  to  lead  them  ?  Weldon  said  there  was  one  in  the  north, 
but  did  not  mention  his  name  ^ 

"  Exammed  by  Mr.  Kells. 

'*  He  said,  he  met  the  pnsoner  at  Nowlan's,  in  Drury-lane ;  it  was 
on  Sunday,  the  23rd  of  August,  after  the  meeting  at  Stoneybatter ;  it 
was  a  society  of  Defenders ;  there  were  more  than  twelve  at  the  meet- 
ing ;  it  was  about  seven  in  the  evening.     The  prisoner  asked  witness 
if  Coffey  and    Dry   were   not  Protestants.      Witness  answered,  he 
believed  they  were ;    the  prisoner  said  he  would  not  sit  in  company 
with  them ;  the  reason  the  prisoner  asked  him  was,  because  he  was 
acquainted  with  them  both.     The  prisoner  asked  witness  what  religion 
he  was  of  ?     Witness  answered  he  was  a  lloman  ;  the  reason  he  said 
so  was,  because  Brady  told  him  when  he  went  to  be  sworn,  to  say  he 
was  a  Roman,  for  that  they  had  an  objection  to  admit  Protestants* 
Witness  asked  the  prisoner  his  reason  for  asking  the  question  so  many 
times ;  prisoner  said  because  he  would  not  sit  in   company  with  a 
Protestant ;  that  the  night  before  the  Defenders  were  to  have  risen* 
but  on  account  of  the  harvest  not  being  got  in  it  was  deferred ;  for  if 
the  harvest  should  be  destroyed,   they  would  be  starved,  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  got  in,  they  would  rise  upon  the  Protestants,  and  put  them 
to  death  ;  and  that  the  forts  would  be  attacked  at  the  same  time ;  he 
meant  by  the  forts  the  different  garrisons  in  Ireland.     The  prisoner 
said  he  would  call  a  committee  of  twelve  men,  and  that  Lockington 
should  be  made  a  prisoner,  and  they  would  then  consult  what  death 
they  should  put  him  to,  for  having  brought  Protestants  among  them  •." 

The  state  of  alarm  in  which  Protestants  of  the  humbler  classes 
lived,  if  it  could  be  called  to  live,  at  this  time,  may  be  judged  of 

•  M'Ncvin's  Leading  State  Trials,  p.  328.  7  Jbid,  p.  499. 

•  Ibid.  p.  321. 
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from  evidence  given  by  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  enlisted  into 
the  artillery  to  escape  danger,  after  he  had  been  influenced,  by 
his  fears,  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy  of  the  Defenders,  and  to 
conceal  his  religion : — 

"  Thomas  Smith  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Kells. 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  the  artillery?  Since  the  15th  of 
April,  1795. 

'*  Was  it  before  or  after  you  were  enlisted  you  were  sworn  a  Defender  ? 
Before. 

'*  Were  you  intimately  acquainted  with  Glennan  before  you  went  into 
the  artillery  ?    I  was. 

"  Did  Glennan  hold  any  communication  with  you  about  going  into  the 
artillery  ?  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  I  went  in.  I  was  a  Protestant 
all  my  life,  and  so  was  my  father,  and  grandfather,  since  King  William's 
time.  I  was  obliged  to  hide  my  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  and  I  con- 
sulted with  my  wife,  and  determined  to  go  into  the  army  to  practise 
my  profession  as  usual.  I  was  obliged  to  make  my  daughter  deny 
that  she  was  a  Protestant  bom,  and  make  her  say  she  went  to  mass.*' 

(Here  the  witness  was  examined  by  the  Court.) 

"When  did  you  hear  of  their  intentions?  In  February  1795.  What 
did  you  hear  ?  They  were  talking  in  Connor's  house — we  expected 
every  day  a  massacre  and  rebellion  was  to  break  out — no  Protestant 

was  to  he  left  alive They  were  to  have  no  king,  they  said — 

we  will  recover  our  estates,  sweep  clean  the  Protestants,  kill  the  lord 
lieutenant,  and  leave  none  alive  '.*' 

Such  were  the  purposes  of  the  Defenders,  a  body  who  embraced 
in  their  organization  the  mass  of  the  Boman  Catholic  peasantry 
in  at  least  the  province  of  Ulster,  They  were  formidable,  too, 
from  the  compactness  of  their  organization  as  well  as  for  their 
evil  designs  and  principles  : — 

"  Their  measures  appear  to  have  been  concerted  and  conducted  with 
the  utmost  secrecy,  and  a  degree  of  regularity  and  system  not  usual 
in  persons  of  such  mean  condition,  and  as  if  directed  by  men  of  a 
superior  rank  \" 

But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Defenders  constituted 
only  one  of  the  bodies  organized  for  treasonable  purposes  in 
Ireland.  In  that  memoir  of  T.  W.  Tone,  from  which  we  have 
already  given  an  extract,  we  find  the  following  summary  : — 

"  I  have  now  stated  the  three  modes  of  organization  which  exist  in 
Ireland. 

0  M'Nevin's  Leading  State  Trials,  p.  46(>. 

1  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1703. 
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"  1.  The  Dissenters,  with  some  of  the  most  spirited  and  enlightened 
of  the  Catholics,  under  the  name  of  United  Irishmen^  whose  central 
point  is  Belfast,  the  capital  of  Ulster. 

'*  2,  The  Defenders,  forming  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  peasanttj, 
amounting  to  3,000,000  of  people,  and  who  cover  the  entire  face  of 
the  country. 

"  3.  The  General  Committee  of  the  Catholics,  representing  the  talents 
and  property  of  that  body,  possessing  a  very  great  influence  everj 
where  in  Ireland,  and  especially  deciding  the  movements  of  the 
capital. 

"  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting  that  these  three  bodies  are  alike 
animated  with  an  ardent  desire  for  the  independence  of  Irelandi  an 
abhorrence  of  Britibh  tyranny,  and  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
the  French  Republic ;  and,  what  is  of  very  great  consequence,  they 
have  a  perfect  good  understanding  and  communication  with  each  othefy 
(that  is  to  say,  the  leaders,)  so  that,  on  any  great  emergency,  there 
would  be  no  possible  doubt  of  their  mutual  co-operation.  Many  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  General  Committee,  for  example,  are 
also  in  the  clubs  of  the  United  Irishmen  ;  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
Defenders,  particularly  those  at  the  head  of  their  affairs,  are  also  either 
members  of  those  clubs,  or  in  unreserved  confidence  and  communication 
with  those  who  regulate  and  guide  them.  The  central  point  of  all 
this  is  undoubtedly  Belfast,  which  influences,  and  which  deserves  to 
influence,  the  measures  of  all  the  others  ;  and  what  I  consider  extremely 
singular,  the  leaders  of  the  Defenders  in  Ulster,  who  are  all  CatholicSt 
are  in  more  regular  habits  of  communication,  and  are  more  determined 
by  the  Dissenters  of  Belfast,  than  by  their  Catholic  brethren  of  DubliDp 
with  whom  they  hold  much  less  intercourse'.** 

The  opinion  thus  expressed  by  Tone  seems  to  be  countenanced 
by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  while  he  was  in  America,  being 
dated  Belfast,  September  18,  1795,  and  signed  K.  S.,  the 
initials  of  Robert  Simms  mentioned  in  Tone'^s  journal  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen.  B.  S.,  or  Mr.  Simms 
writes : — 

'*  It  is  evident,  from  the  general  sentiments  of  the  lower  classes  of 
tlie  people,  that  it  will  be  impossible  Ireland  can  long  remain  in  her 
present  condition.  They  all  look  to  the  French,  and  consider  them 
as  flghting  their  battles.  The  organization  which  you  were  made 
acquainted  with  amongst  the  Catholics  in  this  neighbourhood  continues 
to  increase,  and  has  spread  as  far  as  Meath,  and  will,  probably,  go 
much  further,  which  will  certainly  produce  powerful  means,  if  pro- 
perly applied,  but  it  will  require  great  exertions  to  keep  this  organiza- 
tion from  producing  feuds  among  the  different  sects,  for  the  Prtsby" 
terians  in  general,   knowing  nothing  of  their  views  and  plans,  look 

>  Life  of  T.  W.  Tone,  toU  ii.  190.    Washington,  1820. 
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on  them  with  great  jealousy.     These  exertions  shall  not  be  wanting, 
and  let  us  hope  the  best'." 

The  spread  of  Defenderism  in  the  arm  j  is  alluded  to  in  another 
letter,  received  also  from  a  **  United  Irish  leader  in  Belfast :" — 

*'  R.  is  just  returned  from  Dublin,  where  it  is  currently  reported 
and  generally  believed  that  five  or  six  thousand  of  the  militia  have 
taken  the  Defenders'  oath.     It  is  certain  that  a  great  many  have\" 

A  letter  "  from  one  of  the  chief  Catholic  leaders  in  Dublin," 
now  known  to  be  the  celebrated  John  Keogh,  confirms  the  intel- 
ligence sent  from  Belfast  as  to  the  activity  of  the  Defenders : — 

**  I  saw  our  friend,  P.  Burrowes  about  an  hour  since ;  he  was  just 
returned  from  Naas,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  Crown  in  pro- 
secuting Defenders.  Two  of  them  are  condemned  to  death ;  one,  whose 
name  is  0*Connor,  made  a  speech  in  defence  of  the  people.  Coun- 
sellor Burrowes  considers  these  infatuated  people  as  having  enlisted 
men  for  the  French,  in  expectation  of  an  invanan.  It  was  found  that 
O'Connor  swore  many  to  be  true  to  the  French.  This  now  appears 
to  be  the  oath  taken  by  all  the  Defenders'." 

The  oath  to  which  allusion  is  here  made  was  produced  on  the 
trials  of  the  Defenders,  in  December  1 795.     It  tms  as  follows : — 

**  I,  A.  B.,  do,  in  presence  of  God,  swear,  of  my  own  free  will  and 

accord,  that  I  will  be  true  to  the  present  united  states  of  F and 

I ,  and  every  other  kingdom,  now  in  Christianity,  as  far  as  in  my 

power  lies,  without  hurting  my  soul  or  body,  as  long  as  they  prove  so 
to  me.  And  more  I  do  swear,  that  I  will  not  go  with  any  robber  or 
thief,  or  any  person  who  is  suspected  to  defame  our  society  in  cha* 
racter  whatsoever,  or  keep  such  people  company,  if  to  my  knowledge 
I  know  it.  And  more  I  do  swear,  that  I  will  be  true  to  my  committee 
and  brothers  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  supporting  the  righto  and  privileges  of 
the  united  states  of  the  kingdom,  now  in  brotherhood,  or  may  be 
hereafter ;  and  that  I  will  not  wrong  any  of  my  brothers  to  the  value 
of  twopence  sterling,  to  my  knowledge.  And  more  I  do  swear,  that  I 
will  not  come  as  an  evidence  against  any  of  my  brothers  in  any  cause 
whatsoever,  except  on  a  court-martial  held  by  our  committees,  on  pain 
of  exclusion  or  death,  whichsomever  is  deserving.  And  more  I  do 
swear,  that  I  will  not  strike  or  ill-use  a  brother  in  any  respect ;  and 
that  if  I  see  a  brother  struck  or  ill-used,  I  will  aid  and  assist  him  as 
far  as  in  my  power  lies,  if  in  a  just  cause,  if  to  my  knowledge  he  is  a 
brother ;  and  all  brothers  is  to  live  lovingly  and  friendly  together,  and 
to  have  no  quarrels  or  disputes  whatsoever,  and  he  that  does,  is  to  be 

s  Life  of  Tone,  vol.  i.  p.  284.  «  Ibid.  p.  290. 

'  Ibid.  p.  2d2. 
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excluded  as  long  as  the  committee  thinks  proper;  and  to  avoid  such 
things,  you  are  not  to  play  at  any  sort  of  gaming  with  any  of  your 
hrothers  for  more  than  sixpence  at  one  time.  And  more  I  do  8wear» 
that  I  will  help  to  support  a  lawful  well-inclined  brother  in  all  dis- 
tresses whatsoever,  as  far  as  in  my  power  lies,  without  hurting  myself 
or  my  family ;  and  that  I  will  meet  when  and  where  my  committee 
thinks  proper,  and  spend  what  is  agreeable  to  my  committee  and  com- 
pany,  and  that  monthly,  or  as  the  committee  thinks  proper :  and  this 
article  is  according  to  the  united  states  of  the  kingdom* 

"  Signed,  by  order  or  of  the 

head  committee  of 

"  F.  ^  J." 

Although  the  language  of  this  oath  may  not  seem  that  of  an 
accomplished  writer,  the  substance  of  the  engagement  shows  that 
it  was  contrived  by  persons  of  much  prudence  and  information. 
In  truth,  it  is  the  same  in  character  and  spirit  (although  more 
minute  in  detail)  with  the  oatlis  in  use  among  the  various  insur- 
rectionary societies  of  the  south  of  Ireland^  from  the  time  of  the 
Whiteboy  rising,  in  1 759,  to  that  of  this  new  type  of  Defen- 
derism,  commencing  with  the  year  1790.  It  might  not  be  with- 
out its  use,  if  space  permitted,  to  examine  the  various  engage- 
ments taken  by  disturbers  in  Ireland,  beginning  with  the  acces- 
sion of  George  III.,  and  to  show  the  leading  principle  in  which 
they  all  unite.  Those  writers  who  argue  that  the  disorders 
of  that  country  are  principally  agrarian,  would  find  little  coun- 
tenance for  their  opinion  m  the  sworn  obligations  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  and  would,  perliaps,  if  they  reflected  on  such  evidence,  be 
brought  to  admit  that  the  silence  which  almost  universally  prer 
vails  as  to  the  grievances  from  which  the  various  tumults  are 
supposed  to  have  arisen,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  incident 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked.  We  cannot  afford  to 
dwell  upon  it  now,  but  think  it  not  amiss  to  Iiave  bestowed  on  it 
this  brief  notice. 

It  will  be  felt  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  peril,  when  elements,  thus  various  in  their  character,  were 
combined  for  its  destruction.  The  whole  mass  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population,  the  great  majority  of  the  Dissenters, — ^heads 
to  plan  treason  and  to  direct  insurrection  on  a  scale  which 
l>efitted  war, — hearts  and  hands  to  can'y  out  the  preliminaries 
of  rebellion  by  murder,  "  foul  and  unnatural,^' — the  terrors  of 
Defciidcrism  compelling  peaceful  subjects  to  seek  shelter  under 
the  United  Irish  system, — the  Government,  by  its  long-con- 
tinued inaction,  almost  excusing  loyal  men  for  thinking  that 
it  liad  betrayed  them.  And  these  evils,  which  may  well  seem 
sufficiently  menacing,    had  many  aggravations;    among  them 
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these  two,  the  secrets  of  government  were  continually  betrayed, 
and  the  army  was  subjected  to  influences  so  very  seductive,  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  depended  on. 

''It  was  at  one  of  those  meetings,"  writes  Mr.  Madden,  "  that  the 
sergeants  of  two  regiments  then  stationed  in  Dublin  attended,  the  men 
of  one  of  which  were  then  on  duty  at  the  Castle,  waiting  the  decision  of 
the  Committee ;  and,  after  a  long  debate,  the  decision  was  come  to,  to 
postpone  the  rising.  One  of  the  members,  on  whose  authority  the  pre- 
ceding account  is  given,  conveyed  the  decision  of  the  Committee  to  the 
persons  in  attendance  at  the  door  of  the  place  of  meeting ;  and  the 
emphatic  reply  of  the  latter  was  (with  the  addition  of  an  oath),  '  Then 
all  is  lost  V" 

*'  The  law  officers  of  the  crown,  at  the  State  Trials,  were  often 
astonished  at  the  discovery  of  previous  examinations  of  the  approvers, 
and  the  knowledge  of  their  disclosures,  which  enabled  Mr.  Curran  to 
take  advantage  of  any  discrepancy  in  the  evidence ''" 

'*  It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  in  1796,  to  meet  General  Lake  at  the 
parties  of  the  prime  mover  of  the  United  System,  Mr.  Wm.  Sinclair, 
and  at  a  later  period.  Col.  Barber,  and  Lieut.-Gen.  Nugent.  There 
was  a  policy,  it  is  said,  in  maintaining  this  kind  of  intercourse,  as  not 
a  single  movement  of  the  troops,  or  an  iota  of  information  communi- 
cated by  government  to  General  Lake,  but  a  sister  of  the  Sinclairs,  a 
young  woman  of  considerable  person^  attractions  and  intelligence,  was 
not "  able  to  obtain  from  the  General, — an  officer  more  remarkable  for 
his  vanity  and  incapacity,  than  for  any  qualities  or  acquirements  of 
another  kind'." 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in  Ireland  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  and  such,  we  would  remind  the  reader,  was  the 
state,  emphatically,  of  Ulster ;  the  United  Irish  system  embrac- 
ing a  majority  of  the  Presbyterians ;  Defenderism  numbering  as 
its  adherents  almost  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  population ;  spies 
upon  the  functionaries  of  government,  both  civil  and  military,  in 
their  ofHces  as  well  as  in  society ;  and  fear  acting  upon  such 
hearts  as  it  could  quell  among  the  well  affected  to  make  them 

*  Lives  of  United  Irishmen,  Second  Series,  vol  i.  p.  137> 

7  Ibid.  p.  118. 

^  This  negative  particle  is  manifestly  superfluous,  or  else  the  **  but "  should  be 
"  which."  It  would  appear  that  female  Influence  promoted  the  interests  of  the  Union 
in  other  forms  than  this  in  which  Miss  Sinclair  rendered  her  brother's  hospitalities 
useful.  "  The  oath  was  administered  to  "  (M'Nevln),  observes  Mr.  Madden,  "  by  the 
daughter  of  James  Moore,  of  Thomas-street,  the  friend  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  a 
young  lady  then  celebrated  no  less  for  her  beauty  than  her  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  Union.  That  lady,  now  Mrs.  Macready,  lately  informed  the  author,  that  several 
of  her  sex,  to  her  own  knowledge,  were  sworn  members  of  the  society.  The  oath  had 
been  administered  to  her  by  John  Cormack,  of  Thomaa-streeL"— Lives  of  United 
Irishmen,  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  217< 

'  Lives  of  United  Irishmen,  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  426. 
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seek  protection,  where  only  it  seemed  attainable,  in  the  ranks  of 
a  treasonable  society. 

And  here  we  feel  that  our  duty  would  not  be  faithfidlv  dis- 
charged, if  we  did  not  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  notion  of 
the  atrocities  by  which  this  reign  of  terror  was  established  and 
extended.  We  shall  not  pain  nim  or  ourselves  by  makmg  nu- 
merous citations,  but  limit  our  extracts  to  two, — one  from 
the  evidence  of  a  distinguished  and  upright  member  of  par- 
liament, Lieut.-Gol.  Vomer,  and  the  second  from  Mr.  Madden^s 
''  Lives  of  the  United  Irishmen  C  the  former  containing  details 
of  an  inhuman  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  Defenders ;  we  other 
tending  to  show  with  what  Draconic  mdiffercnce  ofiences  agains^ 
the  Union  were  visited  with  treason'^s  extreniest  rigour. 

''  Select  Committee  on  Orannge  Lodges^  April  7, 1885% 

(Lieut.-Co1«  Vemer,  M.P.) 

80.-*''  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Jackson  died  and  demited  Uf 
property  to  religious  and  charitable  purposes,  and  required  by  his  will 
that  a  Protestant  colony  should  be  established  upon  his  property '  in 
that  part  of  the  country ;  it  adjoins  the  county  of  Louth,  In  attempt* 
ing  to  do  BO,  his  agent  was  frequently  shot  at,  and  upon  one  oocadon 
had  a  horse  killed  under  him.  Mr.  Jackson  required,  by  will,  thai 
there  should  be  four  schools  established  for  the  purpose  of  the  edaoa- 
tion  of  the  children  of  all  denominations  and  persuasions.  In  the 
attempt  to  establish  this  colony,  the  persons  who  came  to  reside  then 
were  frequently  threatened  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  told  that  they 
should  not  come  into  that  part  of  the  country.  One  of  the  school- 
masters had  also  been  frequently  threatened.  One  evening  his  hoate 
was  entered ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  door  was  forced,  or  if  he 
opened  it  at  the  persuasion  of  a  neighbour' ;  a  body  of  men  came  in. 
The  man,  aware  from  their  threats  what  their  object  was,  concealed  his 
wife  in  the  bed-curtains.  They  threw  him  down,  put  a  cord  round  bis 
neck,  and  forced  his  tongue  out,  which  they  cut  off,  and  then  cut  off 
the  joints  of  his  fingers,  joipt  by  joint.  His  unfortunate  wife  screaoMifl 
out ;  they  took  her,  and  cut  off,  with  a  blunt  instrument,  the  joints  of 
her  fingers ;  they  then  cut  off  her  breasts,  seized  her  son ',  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years  old,  cut  out  his  tongue,  and  cut  the  calves  off  his  legs. 
The  unfortunate  man  asked  if  he  had  ever  injured  them  ;  they  replied 
no,  but  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  what  all  his  sort  Height 
expect." 

^  "  Hii  demetnef  comifling  of  3000  acres,  on  which  the^re  were  no  tenants."-— IIii»» 
grave's  Irish  Rebellions,  p.  59,  and  note. 

'  It  was  at  the  persuasion  of  a  neighbour,  whose  voice  he  knew. 

^  It  was  her  brother,  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  old,  who  had  come  from  Armagh  that 
Hioming  to  sec  her. 
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The  statement  of  Lieut.-Col.  Verner  corresponds  with  the 
more  detailed  account,  published  at  the  time,  of  the  dreadful 
occurrence,  by  the  trustees  to  the  charity.  They  add,  however, 
one  circumstance  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

"  Shocking  as  this  account  is  to  human  nature,  it  is  pMblicly  exuUed 
at  in  the  parish ;  and  no  person  seems  to  think  that  any  punishment 
will  follow  the  commission  of  this  roost  atrocious  wickedness.  So  far 
were  they  from  wishing  to  conceal  it,  that  they  proceeded  on  the  road 
with  torches,  publicly,  and  in  defiance  of  every  body. 

*'  There  is  every  reason  to  dread  the  most  alarming  consequences 
from  the  effects  of  this  transaction.  The  Protestants  are  every  where 
in  the  greatest  terror ;  and  unless  government  affords  them  assistance, 
must  leave  the  country,  as  this  recent  instance  of  inhumanity,  and  the 
threatenings  thrown  out  against  them,  leave  no  doubt  upon  their  minds 
of  what  the  intentions  must  be  against  them  ^Z' 

We  should  apologize  for  submitting  to  the  reader  a  statement 
such  as  this,  (one  vmich  we  admit  is  too  shockinff  to  be  produced 
on  an  ordinary  occasion,)  or  rather,  we  should  nave  spared  the 
reader  and  ourselves  the  pain  of  producing  it,  if  it  were  not  of 
paramount  necessity  to  show  the  nature  of  the  influenoes  by 
which  Defenderism  extended  its  empire. 

The  judicial  inflictions  of  the  United  Irishmen  had  less,  per* 
haps,  of  barbarism  in  their  cruelty,  but  were  not  without  their 
due  share  of  terror.  Their  influence  was  upon  witnesses,  jurors, 
magistrates,  people  at  large,  and  was  made  manifest  in  courts  of 
justice  as  weu  as  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  We  shall 
quot«  but  a  single  passage  to  show  the  indifference  with  which 
the  taking  away  of  human  life  appears  to  have  been  con- 
templated ;  and  this  we  shall  borrow,  not  from  the  appalling 
statements  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Glare,  or  from  any  of  the 
historians,  whose  bias  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  favourable  to 
the  conspirators,  but  from  Mr.  Madden,  the  apologist,  rather 
than  the  historian,  of  the  United  Irishmen.  Mr.  Madden,  in 
defence  of  the  parties  accused  of  an  organized  system  of  assas- 
sination, cites  the  information  he  received  from  one  of  those 
parties,  whose  individual  experience  was,  certainly,  somewhat 
more  than  ordinarily  suspicious : — 

*'  James  Hope,  on  the  subject  of  the  assassinations  ascribed  to  the 
United  Irishmen,  informs  me,  that  at  the  Society  established  at  Craigu- 
rogan,  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect :  '  That  any 
roan  who  recommended  or  practised  assassination  of  any  person  whom- 
soever, or  however  hostile  to  the  Society,  should  be  expelled*.' " 

*  Musgrave's  Irish  Rebellions,  p.  61. 

*  United  Irishmen,  Second  Series,  vol.  i.  356. 
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At  a  Baronial  Committee,  Iield  at  Ballyclarc,  near  Garrick- 
Fergus,  James  Hope  and  Joseph  Williamson,  proposed  the 
resolution  alK)ve  named ;  it  was  seconded  by  William  Orr  (who 
was  executed  at  Carrickfergus),  who  said  on  that  occasion,  m 
man  who  would  recommend  the  killing  of  another  was  a  coward, 
as  well  as  a  murderer. 

"  The  resolution,  however,  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  Belfiist  men, 
and  it  did  not  pass  at  that  meeting.  But  no  Society  or  Committee 
^ave  a  sanction  to  the  practice  of  assassination  '.  The  only  penons 
liope  knew  to  have  been  assassinated,  were  M* Bride,  an  mformer  of 
Donegore,  shot  in  North-street,  Belfast,  at  Saw's  Entry,  in  1797; 
M'Clure,  of  Craigbally,  supposed  to  be  made  away  with  in  1796,  who 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  never  more  heard  of ;  Harper,  of  the 
county  Down,  suspected  to  be  an  informer,  shot  at  a  bridge  near  BaUy- 
gowan,  about  three  miles  from  Belfast ;  Newell,  from  Dublin,  an 
informer,  who  was  traced  as  far  as  Doah,  about  ten  miles  from  Belfast ; 
Philips,  an  excommunicated  priest,  from  French  Park,  county  Ros* 
common,  who  had  sworn  in  a  number  of  Defenders,  had  received  a 
shilling  a  head  from  them,  and  subsequently  had  given  information  to 
Colonel  King  and  Lord  Dillon,  and  had  several  of  the  men  thus  sworn 
arrested.  He  then  came  to  Belfast,  but  his  character  came  before  him ; 
he  was  taken  by  a  party  of  Defenders,  about  1794;  one  of  them  (it 
was  said)  confessed  he  was  present  when  they  seized  Philips,  tried 
him  on  the  spot,  and  condemned  him, — they  gave  him  time  to  prajt 
— then  put  leaden  weights  into  his  pockets,  and  drowned  him  at 
the  paper-mill  stream,  close  to  the  town.  Henry  Caghally,  of  county 
Derry,  suspected  of  being  an  informer  (but  no  proof  of  the  &ct)  ;  he 
got  money  to  take  him  to  America,  but  spent  the  money,  and  remained 
at  home ;  he  was  then  seized,  brought  to  Templepatrick  by  a  party 
who  gave  him  drink,  and  then  stabbed  him  in  the  breast  and  killed 
him.  This  was  two  miles  from  Templepatrick,  on  the  Antrim  road. 
Hope  knows  of  no  other  instances  of  assassination  ascribed,  with  any 
probability  of  truth,  to  the  United  Irishmen." 

*^  Hope  knows  of  no  other  instances.'"  The  instances,  it  may 
be  said,  are  sufficiently  numerous.  They  servo  abundantly  to 
explain  some  of  those  scenes  in  courts  of  justice,  where  faltering 
witnesses  belied  their  examinations,  and  shrunk  from  identifying 
the  accused.  The  Union  had  other  resources,  too,  in  the  per- 
juries it  exacted,  when  perjury  could  serve  its  turn. 

**  The  following  information,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,"  writes 
Mr.  Madden',  "  was  given  to  me  by  a  man,  whose  honesty  and  truth 
have   a  sort  of  proverbial  currency  in  Belfast ;  by  Israel  Milliken,  a 

'  Surely  the  negative  of  the  Baronial  Committee  wai  an  ample  lancUon* 
'  L' lilted  Irishmen,  vol.  !•  p.  366. 
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man  not  unacquainted  with  the  '  full  troubles '  of  that  time,  nor  a  mere 
spectator  in  that  struggle.  Milliken's  statement  gives  an  insight  into 
the  crimes  to  which  men  were  driven  in  those  times ;  men  meeting 
perjury  with  perjury,  and  attempts  on  life,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
panel,  and  the  drilling  of  the  witnesses,  with  the  taking  of  life  by  other 
modes  and  weapons. 

'*  Joseph  Cuthbert  and  John  Boyce,  and  four  other  prisoners,  in  1797, 
confined  in  Carrickfergus  gaol,  were  put  on  their  trial.  The  witness 
against  them  was  one  Lee,  a  pensioner,  and  also  a  pedlar,  who  had 
lodged  the  original  information  against  this  man  before  the  trial  came 
on,  and  who  was  drowned  at  Duneddery  bridge,  three  miles  from 
Antrim.  Lee  was  then  brought  forward  as  a  substitute  for  the  pedlar, 
to  swear  against  them  ;  and  prior  to  the  trial,  an  attempt  was  also 
made  on  the  life  of  Lee,  who  swore  that  Cuthbert  and  some  others  had 
fired  at  him.  Lee  had  been  set  on  by  a  captain,  (M'Nevin.)  The 
attorney  for  the  prisoners  was  James  M'Guiken.  It  was  determined  to 
get  two  alibisy  to  prove  that  the  prisoners  were  of  a  masons*  lodge,  and 
had  been  at  it  all  that  evening  on  which  the  murder  was  said  to  have 
taken  place.  These  two  witnesses  were  sent  to  confer  with  M*Guiken 
before  the  trial ;  and  on  leaving  him,  one  of  them  said  it  was  evident 
that  he  (M'Guiken)  was  giving  them  advice  that  would  cause  them  to 
break  down.  They,  however,  and  all  the  prisoners'  friends,  thought 
that  M'Guiken  did  this  from  stupidity,  and  not  from  dishonesty.  The 
two  witnesses  were  one  John  Sayers,  a  farmer,  and  the  other  was  William 
M'Coe,  a  publican.  Some  years  after,  Sayers  became  dispirited,  and 
repented  of  what  he  had  done ;  he  came  to  Israel  Milliken,  and  told 
him  he  had  no  peace  or  comfort ;  that  he  had  consulted  several  clergy- 
men, but  they  gave  no  ease  of  mind.  A  person  present,  a  friend  of 
Israel's,  recommended  the  man  to  take  comfort;  and  inasmuch  as  he 
had  not  borne  false  witness  against  his  neighbour,  hut  for  his  neighbour, 
instead  of  causing  the  death,  he  had  saved  the  lives  of  six  men.  These 
witnesses,  on  their  examination,  gave  so  circumstantial  an  account  of 
the  masonic  toasts,  songs,  and  proceedings,  which  they  described  on 
this  occasion,  that  the  witnesses  quite  carried  the  judge  with  them,  and 
the  prisoners  were  acquitted," 

The  machinery  of  the  malcontents  would  not  have  been  com- 
plete without  a  press,  and  accordingly  a  press  was  provided.  Of 
this  there  were  three  principal  organs ;  the  Northern  Siar^  pub- 
lished in  Belfast,  which  had  among  its  objects,  as  Tone  avers,  ^^  to 
give  a  fair  statement  of  what  passed  in  France,  whither  every  one 
turned  his  eyes';^  the  Press,  printed  in  Dublin,  and  conducted  by 
A.  O'Connor,  a  member  of  the  executive  directory  of  the  Irish 
Union,  having  for  its  object  to  vilify  government,  &c.  &;c.,  and 

'  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  67* 
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the   Union  Star,  of  which  we  find  the  followuig  notice  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Secret  Committee,  1798*. 

"  The  Union  Star  appeared  at  irregular  periods,  was  printed  oti  oite 
side  of  the  paper  to  fit  it  for  being  pasted  on  walls,  and  frequently 
second  editions  were  published  of  the  same  numbers.  It  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  names,  and  abusive  characters  of  persons  supposed  to  have 
been  informers  against  United  Irishmen,  or  active  opposers  of  their 
designs ;  and  to  such  lists  were  generally  added  the  most  Airioos 
exhortations  to  the  populace  to  rise  and  take  vengeance  on  theft 
oppressors.     Each  number  commences  with  the  following  words : — 

"  As  the  Union  Star  is  an  official  paper,  the  managers  promise  the 
public  that  no  characters  shall  be  hazarded  but  such  as  are  denounced 
by  authority,  as  being  the  partners  and  creatures  of  Pitt,  and  his 
sanguinary  journeyman,  Luttrell. 

"  The  Star  offers  to  public  justice  the  following  detestable  traitors, 
as  spies  and  peijured  informers. 

"  Perhaps  some  arm  more  lucky  than  the  rest  may  reach  his  heart, 
and  free  the  world  from  bondage  \" 

Such  Ib  an  incomplete  outline  of  the  machinery  of  disaffisctioa 
in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  previously  to  the 
outbreak  of  insurrection  in  the  year  1 798.  It  will  be  admitted 
that  the  instrumentality  was  very  formidable ;  a  pestilent  prees, 
assassins,  false  witnesses,  spies  in  the  government  offices,  and  upob 
the  movements,  out  of  their  houses,  and  in  their  houses,  of  all  offleiid 
persons,  emissaries  to  corrupt  the  army, — and  all  these  agencies  at 
the  command  of  a  Directory  engaged  in  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  a  foreign  enemy ;  the  United  Irish  system  completed, 
having  for  its  purpose  to  effect  a  separation  from  Great  Britain, 
and  establish  a  republic  in  Ireland ;  Defcnderism  completed, 
proposing  a  similar  purpose,  but  holding  as  its  own  secret,  (until 
events  made  it  kno>^ii,)  utterly  to  exterminate  Protestantis  from 
the  country;  all  the  members  of  these  treasonable  societies 
known  to  each  other  by  secret  signs  and  pass  words,  and  all  but 
those  who  were  capable  of  thus  making  themselves  known, 
exposed  incessantly  to  systematic  intimidation  and  outrage. 
Such  a  state  of  things  demanded  a  wise  and  vigorous  ffovent- 
ment,  and  such  was  the  engrossing  anxiety  with  which  the 
IJritish  cabinet  devoted  itself  to  foreign  affairs,  that  for  a  {H'est 
length  of  time  Ireland  was  abandoned  to  the  care  of  official 
persons  who  were  grossly  incompetent  to  the  emergency. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  the  Orange  Society  was  formed, 

'  Report  ff«n  ConL  of  Secrecy,  1798. 
'  Appendix  27. 
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the  first  organized  socJiety  withiti  the  century  (the  Peep-of-day 
Boys  had  no  settled  organization),  which  was,  at  the  same  time, 
political  and  exclusively  Protestant.  It  was  in  its  principle,  as 
mquiry  has  by  this  time  abundantly  established,  purely  defensive, 
enjoining  upon  its  members  to  resbect  the  religious  opinions  of 
all  men,  and  to  protect,  so  far  as  tneir  power  Siotdd  extend,  idl 
who  were  upright  and  loyal.  Its  prdgi'ess  at  first  was  slow,  few 
or  none  but  members  of  the  Ohurcih  of  £tidand  giving  in  their 
adhesion ;  biit  when  it  was  found,  that  wherever  a  Todse  was 
formed,  loyal  men  were  able  to  protect  themselves,  and  the  lawless 
became  more  cautious,  and  crime  less  frequent,  the  Orange  So- 
ciety grew  in  favour,  and  extended  itself.  After  some  time, 
persons  who  had  sworn  to  the  engagements  of  the  United  Irish- 
tiien,  because  their  crime  promised  tnem  protection,  learning  that 
they  could  ensure  a  more  honest  defence,  renounced  their  old 
associates,  and  entered  into  the  Orange  body*.  In  the  year 
1796,  the  new  institution  spread  into  the  counties  adjacent 
to,  and  sun'ounding  Armagh,  and  the  niimbel:  of  its  sworn 
members  became  considerable.  With  increasing  strength,  a 
higher  ambition  developed  itself,  and  Orangeism,  which  had  at 
first  sought  nothing  further  than  to  be  8u£^red  to  exist,  boldly 
ofiered  its  services  to  the  Irish  Government.  In  consequence  of 
this  gallant  offer,  the  yeomanry  corps  of  Ireland  was  formed, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  Orangemen,  as  Orangemen,  were  per- 
mitted to  act  in  connexion  with  the  royal  forces,  and  against  the 
insurgents.  We  find,  in  the  general  orders  of  the  time,  evidence 
in  proof  of  this  truth ;  we  find  further,  that  thirty  thousand 
Orangemen,  as  such,  were  reviewed  by  General  Lora  Lake  and 
General  Knox,  dt  Lurgan ;  and  we  have  on  record  from  the 
latter  gallant  officer — one  whose  tolerant  and  liberal  principles 
and  character  have  never  been  impugned — a  testimonial  in  praise 
of  his  Orange  volunteers,  which,  coming  from  one  under  whom 
they  had  served  in  the  most  trying  times,  must  be  regarded  as  of 
the  very  highest  importance*. 

'  At  a  later  period  this  was  done  dishonestly,  and  it  became  necessary  by  the 
Orange  test  to  exclude  all  who  had  been  engaged  in  any  treasonable  conspiracy. 

'  We  offer  no  apology  for  presenting  the  reader  with  a  copy  of  this  important 
document : — 

"  Dungannon,  June  27,  1799. 

"Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  address  of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge  of 
the  county  Tyrone. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  to  me  than  to  know  that  my  conduct  while  in 
command  of  this  district  met  with  the  approbation  of  so  loyal  a  body  as  the  Orangemen 
of  Tyrone. 

"  1  can  with  the  greatest  sincerity  declare,  that  should  this  country  be  again  dis- 
turbed by  foreign  or  domestic  enemies,  it  would  be  my  ambition  to  serve  with  the 
yeomanry  and  Orangemen  of  the  North. 

'*  This  is  not  the  sentiment  of  a  day,  called  forth  by  the  compliment  conveyed  in 
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They  may  boast,  however,  a  testimonial  of  still  more  con- 
vincing authority — ^tho  state  of  Ulster  previously  to,  and  after, 
their  organization.  How  the  Orange  institution  found  that  pro- 
vince the  reader  has  seen.  He  need  not  be  told,  that  for  a  space 
of  nearly  half  a  century,  indeed  until  within  the  last  two  yeara, 
when,  during  the  suspension  of  Orangeism,  and  under  the  supine 
sway  of  the  existing  government,  its  peace  has  been  invaded,  the 
condition  of  Ulster  has  been,  in  order,  tranquillity,  and  freedom 
from  crime,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  England.  It  is  not 
ann'ss  to  add,  that  the  Orange  system  has  had  its  alternations  of 
war  and  peace  establishments,  according  as  the  troubled  or  tran- 
quil state  of  the  country  demanded  exertion  or  admitted  of 
repose.  "  When  the  danger  ceased,^^  said  Lieut.-Gol.  Vemer, 
'^  I  conceived  that  the  Orange  societies  ceased  also ;  for  instance, 
about  the  year  1814  the  society  had  in  a  great  measure  died 
away  ^.''^  Outrage  in  that  year,  as  well  as  alarming  indications  of 
worse  evils  to  come,  caused  the  society  to  revive.  It  was  so  in 
the  year  1821,  also  in  1826,  in  1830 ;  and  now  again  we  see  that 
the  disorganization  into  which  society  in  Ireland  seems  breaking 
up  has  called  it  into  renewed  action. 

It  will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that  Orange  Societies 
should  have  been  what,  in  his  well-known  speech  of  1814,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said  of  them,  "  from  the  loyal  principles  which  they 
professed,  and  their  firm  and  determined  hostility  to  the  factious 
and  disloyal,***  "  peculiarly  obnoxious,  and  objects  of  marked  hoa- 
tility*'  "  to  that  class  of  persons."*'  This  hostility  began  early  to 
show  itself.  The  following  extract  we  have  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Secret  Committee,  1798: — 

*'  As  an  instance  of  the  arts  used  to  make  the  Orange  Association 
an  occasion  of  exciting  in  the  breasts  of  the  lower  class  of  Catholics  the 
most  malignant  and  vindictive  passions,  the  following  series  of  fabri- 
cated rules  and  regulations,  intended  to  be  considered  as  those  of  the 
Orangemen,  are  here  inserted.  The  copy  from  which  they  are  trans- 
cribed was  found  in  the  house  of  Maclery,  a  tailor;  but  similar  copies 
were  frequently  found,  both  on  the  persons,  and  in  the  houses,  of 
United  Irishmen. 

'* '  1st.  Resolved  unanimously,  that  each  and  every  member  be  fur- 
nished with  a  case  of  horse  pistols  and  a  sword ;  also,  that  every  mem- 
ber shall  have  twelve  rounds  of  ball  cartridges. 

"  '  2nd.  Resolved,  that  every  man  shall  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
warning. 

"  *  3rd.  Resolved,  that  no  member  is  to  introduce  a  Papist  or  Presby- 
terian, Quaker  or  Methodist,  or  any  persuasion  but  a  Protestant. 

your  address,  but  one  that  I  have  long  entertained,  and  have  been  forward  to  acknow- 
ledge/'    He.  &c  &c. 

*  Lords*  Committee,  1825. 
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*'  *  4th.  Resolved,  that  no  man  wear  Irish  manufacture,  nor  give 
cmployinent  to  any  Papist. 

*'  *  5th.  Resolved,  that  every  man  shall  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing to  burn  all  the  chapels  and  meeting-houses  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Dublin. 

"  '  6  th.  Resolved,  that  any  man  that  will  give  information  of  any  house 
he  suspects  to  be  a  United  Irishman's,  will  receive  the  sum  of  £5,  and 
bis  name  kept  private.' " 

The  tactiqm  of  misrepresentation  thus  early  adopted  against 
the  Orange  societies  has  been  up  to  this  hour  persevered  in,  and 
has  often  been  most  virulent  and  unscrupulous  at  the  time  when 
the  efforts  of  the  factious  and  disloyal  were  most  to  be  dreaded. 

The  following  passages  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
CConnell,  and  from  evidence  given  in  by  him  before  a  parlia- 
mentary committee,  will  show  how  the  tactique  of  invective  was 
still  pursued  against  the  Orange  body,  and  will  show  also  the  stuff 
the  euiTent  inventions  were  made  of. 

"  I  had  from  a  militia  ofRcer,  a  friend  of  mine,  the  detail  of  the 
initiation  of  an  Orangeman.  The  gentleman  I  allude  to  was  allowed 
by  mistake  to  be  present  in  an  Orange  Lodge,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  when  two  Orangemen  were  made.  The  ceremony  contained 
an  analogy  to  the  facts  related  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of 
Judges;  and  the  pass-woi'd  was,  'the  Sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon !'  The  Orangemen  were  the  300  selected  by  Divine  inspira- 
tion from  the  immense  multitude ;  the  32,000  who  originally  formed 
the  camp  of  the  Israelites ;  and  as  these  300  were  composed,  by  the 
directions  of  the  Most  High,  of  the  men  who  lapped  water  out  of  their 
hands,  without  kneeling  to  drink  at  the  running  stream,  this  chosen 
few  of  the  Orangemen  were  designated  as  '  the  men  who  lap  and  do 
not  kneel !'  And  distinct  allusions  were  made  to  a  different  liquor  for 
Orangemen  than  water ;  a  liquor  to  be  furnished  by  the  kneeling  and 
superstitious  Papists.  The  oaths  were  administered  with  much  solem- 
nity, and  the  secret  signs  communicated  ;  and  the  newly  initiated  were 
reminded  that,  with  so  small  a  number,  Gideon  had  brought  confusion 
and  destruction  on  the  numerous  host  of  the  Midianites !  The  Orange-^ 
men  became  thus  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Papists  were  the 
Midianites  doomed  to  destruction!" 

This  was  spoken  by  Mr.  O^Connell  the  year  in  which  Dr. 
Drumgoole  made  his  memorable  and  menacmg  speech,  and  in 
which  the  Ribbon  Societies  began  openly  to  show  themselves. 
In  the  year  1825,  the  learned  Agitator  was  examined  before  a 
parliamentary  committee  as  to  the  source  whence  he  derived 
some  very  false  information  of  a  similar  character. 

**  Was  your  informant  an  Orangeman  ?  Yes,  my  informant  was  a 
person  who  was  stated  to  me  to  be  an  Orangeman. 
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"  Your  informant  was  stated  to  you  to  be  an  Orangeman  ?  1*0  have 
been  an  Orangeman. 

"  Your  informant  did  not  give  that  account  of  himself,  did  he  ?  1  got 
in  writing  from  the  informant  upon  that  particular  subject  the  infbrma* 
tion  ;  I  refused  to  see  him,  because,  circumstanced  as  I  am  in  Irelandi 
I  do  not  like  to  hold  personal  intercourse. 

'*  Do  you  believe  he  is  an  Orangeman  ?     I  do, 

"  What  was  his  name  ?  I  should  certainly  wish  not  to  mention  that ; 
I  pledged  my  sacred  word  of  honour,  that  I  would  not  mentioii  the 
name  of  a  person  who  came  to  me  on  this  subject ;  a  most  solemn 
pledge  as  a  gentleman  that  I  would  not  give  his  name.  I  gave  money 
to  my  informer;  I  was  also  to  give  more  money,  after  giving  as  folenm 
a  pledge  as  a  gentleman  cuuld  that  I  would  not  mention  the  name ; 
but  at  the  time  I  made  the  pledge,  that  be  should  come  forward  by 
summons  in  a  court  of  justice,  for  I  would  not  give  any  pledge  that 
should  exclude  evidence  from  a  court  of  justice 

"In  making  this  information  public  respecting  the  Orangemeiii 
which  certainly  reflects  very  much  upon  their  character,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  you  had  published  the  tetnu  on 
which  the  information  had  been  procured,  as  far  as  regards  the  Orange 
Association  ?  Certainly,  if  it  had  lain  in  my  way,  I  would  ;  1  would 
not  do  any  thing  derogatory  to  any  human  being,  without  giving  him 
perfectly  fair  notice  at  the  time ;  I  originally  published  that  in  thc^ 
Catholic  Association  which  has  been  mentioned;  I  also  distinctly 
mentioned  that  I  had  given  money  for  the  information,  and  that  I 
was  to  give  more  *." 

A  few  days  after  he  Iiad  given  this  evidence,  Mr.  O^Connell 
was  re-examined.  We  subjoin  a  passage  from  the  report  of  his 
testimony,  delivered  March  4. 

**  I  give  up  my  informer  entirely ;  and  may  I  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  gave  my  honour  not  to  mention  his 
name,  though  he  knew  me  well,  as  I  understood,  was  a  student  of 
Trinity  College ;  but  I  could  not  tell  his  name  precisely, — I  only  con- 
jecture his  name;  I  consider  him,  therefore,  and  the  person  who  In- 
formed me  for  money,  as  certainly  persons  on  whom  no  faith  can  be 
distinctly  relied;  that  I  think  right  to  say  now^.** 

Better,  in  our  judgment,  had  he  said  so  before ;  but  even  so 
late,  it  is  of  some  value  to  have  it  shown  that  the  charges  against 
the  Orange  Society  were  baseless  and  untenable. 

Our  space  draws  to  a  close ;  but  we  must  advert  briefly  to  thiB 
present  state  of  the  land.  We  see  by  the  public  prints  that  the 
Orangemen  are  again  reviving  and  reconstructing  their  associA- 
tion ;    and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  expediency  of  such 

'  Commons'  Committee,  March  1, 1826. 
•  Ibid.  March  4,  1825. 
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a  movement  at  such  a  time,  we  must  confess  that  it  is  in  har- 
mony with  what  has  been  uniformly  alleged  on  the  part  of  that 
loyal  body.  If  the  emergency  of  1814,  when  Bibbon  societies 
showed  themselves,  and  Bomish  intolerance  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily menacing,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  informed  the  House  of 
Commons  that  convictions  had  been  had  before  th^  judge  of 
assize  in  Ireland  for  the  crime  of  swearing  allegiance  to  Buona- 

?arte  (then,  we  beUeve,  in  Elba)  ;  or  the  perils  of  1821,  when 
iord  Plunkett  had  the  painful  duty  of  prosecuting  a  traitorous 
body,  whose  purposes  had  become  known,  for  a  conspiracy  to 
massacre  or  exterminate  Protestants ;  or  the  dangers  of  1831- 
32,  when  the  new  Irish  volunteers  arose,  and  the  Protestant 
clergy  were  so  cruelly  persecuted,  and  the  mission  of  the  lighted 
turf  seemed  designed  to  nlafk  out  Protestant  victims,  and  to 
telegraph  signals  to  their  adversaries; — excused  the  drawing  closer 
the  bonds  of  union  between  those  who  were  set  in  imminent  and 
manifest  danger ;  the  existing  statd  of  Ireland,  we  contend,  will 
afford  an  equal  justification,  at  least,  for  the  projected  reorgani- 
zation of  Orange  Societies. 

Do  we  advise  this  measure!  No;  but  T^e  affirm  that  the 
emergency  which  suggests  it  to  loyal  men,  warns  Engknd  that 
her  laws  and  her  mild  administration  of  them  require  alteration 
to  render  them  meet  for  Ireland.  We  counsel  such  alteration, 
and  confidently  affirm,  that  if  Irish  Protestants  can  find  protec- 
tion for  life,  liberty,  and  ptoperty,  within  the  law,  they  will  not 
seek  for  protection  in  any  form  of  society  which  shitU  not  be  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  our  constitution. 
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NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS, 

ETC. 


1.  Wright's  Euays.  2.  Hussey's  Bede.  3.  Wright's  Biographia  Litermrla.  4. 
D'Aubignc's  Keformation.  5.  Coniston  Hall,  by  Gresley.  6.  Trollope's  Justin 
Martyr.  7*  Moberiy's  Sermons.  8.  Trench  on  Miracles.  9.  Landon'«  Manual 
of  Councils.  10.  Modern  Hagiology.  11.  Old  Testament  History.  12.  Cvij't 
Lives  of  English  Poets— Early  French  PoeU.  13.  Bohn's  Library.  14.  Alford'a 
Poems.  16.  Sermons  by  Vaughan,  Heurtley,  Bowdler,  Addison,  Gregg.  16L 
Light  in  the  Dwelling.  17.  Voices  from  the  Early  Church.  18.  James  on  the 
Ordination  Service.  19.  Sacred  Poems  for  Mourners.  20.  Verses  for  Holf 
Seasons.  21.  The  Druidess.  22.  Sermons  by  Dr.  Hook.  23.  Stephen'a  Eccle- 
siastical and  Eleemosynary  Statutes.  24.  Hart's  Ecclesiastical  Recorda.  Sfi. 
Babington  on  Slavery.  20.  Bums'  Fireside  Library.  27*  Non-conformUt  Son- 
nets.   28.  Pamphlets,  &c. 


I. — Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  LitercUurej  Papular 
SujTerstiiions^  and  History  of  England  in  ilie  Middle  Ages,  By 
Thomas  Wright,  M.A.  F.S.A.  In  2  vols.  London :  J.  B. 
Smith. 

These  volumes,  interesting  as  they  will  doubtless  be  to  the  anti- 
quarian, are  not  less  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  student  of 
history,  and  even  of  the  reader  who  is  in  search  of  amusement 
rather  than  of  instruction.  They  relate,  as  a  whole,  to  the  lite- 
rature, history,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  and  the  information  which  they  convey  is  of  a  descrip* 
tion  which  at  once  attests  its  own  fidelity  ;  being,  in  fact,  chiedy 
comprised  in  translations  from  the  works  of  contemporary 
authors,  accompanied  by  the  originals,  in  many  cases.  Tlie 
copious  citations  which  illustrate  the  pages  of  this  work,  and  the 
careful  analyses  with  which  it  abounds,  contribute  largely  to  its 
interest  as  well  as  its  value.  The  first  chapter  includes  a  dear 
and  brief  account  of  the  progress  of  the  study  of  Anglo  Saxon 
Literature,  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  recent 
labours  of  Rask  and  Grimm,  and  of  Thorpe,  Kemble,  Bosworth, 
and  other  English  writers.    This  is  followed  by  an  analyaiB  of 
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the  poem  of  Beowulf — the  only  complete  monument  of  the  com- 
positions of  the  Saxon  bards  while  their  countrymen  still 
retained  their  paganism.  Mr.  Kemble,  who  has  published  an 
edition  of  this  curious  relic,  fixes  the  date  of  the  hero  of  this 
poem,  in  the  fifth  century ;  and  Mr.  Wright  observes,  that  there 
are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  brought  here  by  our 
first  Anglo  Saxon  settlers.  The  poem  itself  consists  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  exploits  of  a  chieftain  of  the  Angles  of  Sleswick  and 
Jutland,  in  his  contest  with  an  unearthly  monster,  ^^the  Orendel,'^ 
who  regularly  made  his  supper,  each  night,  on  some  of  the  guards 
of  the  king  of  Denmark. 

An  essay  on  Anglo  Norman  poetry  and  romance,  introduces 
us  to  the  minstrels,  jongleurs,  and  troubadours,  and  their  writ- 
ings. The  specimens  wnich  are  given  convey  the  potion  of  a 
strange  mixture  of  generosity  and  devotion,  with  gross  immo- 
rality and  obscenity. 

The  '^  Chansons  de  geste^  or  historical  romances  of  the  middle 
ages,  form  the  subject  of  an  amusing  chapter :  proverbs,  popular 
sayings,  and  nursery  rhymes  are  also  considered  at  length ;  after 
which,  we  have  disquisitions  on  the  Anglo  Latin  poetry  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  the  scholastic  philosophy  as  taught  by  Abelard, 
and  the  German  mythology  as  illustrated  by  the  researches  of 
Grimm. 

"  The  National  Fairy  Mythology  of  England**'  supplies  to  the 
author  a  rich  fund  of  singular  and  wild  adventure.  Much  of  the 
fanciful  and  supernatural  in  the  ecclesiastical  mythology  of  these 
ages  is  attributed,  and  apparently  with  some  reason,  to  a  >vish 
on  the  part  of  the  monks  to  Ghnstianize  the  floating  traditions 
which  Had  been  derived  from  heathenism ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  saints  and  devils  were  clothed  with  the  legendary  attributes, 
which  in  former  ages  had  gathered  themselves  rouna  the  fairies 
and  elves. 

'*  St.  Guthlac  built  him  a  mud«cot  in  the  isle  of  Croyland,  a  wild 
spot,  then  covered  with  woods,  and  pools,  and  sedgy  marshes.  The 
isle  had  hitherto  been  uninhabited  by  men  ;  but  many  a  goblin  played 
among  its  solitudes,  and  very  unwilling  were  they  to  be  driven  out. 
They  came  upon  him  in  a  body,  dragged  him  from  his  cell,  sometimes 
tossed  him  in  the  air,  at  others  dipped  him  over  head  in  the  bogs,  and 
then  tore  him  through  the  midst  of  the  brambles ;  but  their  efforts 
were  vain  against  one  who  was  armed  like  Guthlac,  for  he  carried  to 
the  combat  '  scutum  fidei,  loricam  spei,  galeam  castitatis,  arcum  pceni- 
tentis,  sagittas  psahnodiae.'" — i.  263. 

There  is  an  essay  on  a  very  curious  subject ;  "  The  Popular 
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Superstitious  of  Modem  Greece/^  which  is  illustrated  from  tba 
writings  of  Leo  Allatius,  Michael  Psellus,  &c.  The  oroixcTa  or 
river  spirits,  the  vapaytiai  or  spirits  of  the  waters  and  of  the 
mountains,  the  witches,  changlingS)  vanipires,  and  other  objects 
of  Greek  superstition,  are  described  in  a  very  amusing  way.  Lep 
Allatius  relates  a  story  of  his  recovery  from  illness  at  seven  yean 
of  age,  which  is  wonderful  enough  : — 

"  Three  days  I  had  not  been  able  to  speak,  and  had  not  tested  foo^i 
and  I  lay  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  My  mother  went  to  the  church 
of  the  Virgin  of  Loretto,  who  at  Chios  is  held  in  great  venerationi  and 
returned  with  a  sprig  of  myrtle,  with  which  the  had  touched  the  image. 
Plucking  a  leaf,  she  rubbed  it  over  every  part  of  my  face  and  breMt, 
and,  strange  to  relate,  I  immediately  recovered  my  senses,  opened  my 
eyes,  and  I  saw  and  knew  my  mother." 

After  this,  the  branch  of  myrtle  was  put  in  a  cupboard  where 
are  paintings  of  the  saints,  and  in  the  evening  the  hunps  were 
lighted  on  the  images,  so  that  the  myrtle  coula  be  seen.  In  the 
night,  Allatius  saw  two  beautiful  women  come,  and  each  take  ^ 
loaf  from  the  myrtle,  and  afterwards  others  came,  two  at  a  time, 
and  imitated  their  example  : — 

'*  Presently  came  one  woman  much  taller,  more  elegantly  drestedt 
and  more  beautiful  than  the  others,  as  if  she  were  the  mistress  of  them 
all ;  and,  not  content  with  a  leaf,  she  took  the  whole  branch.  In  an 
agony  of  grief  I  shouted  out  aloud,  'Madame!  Madame!'  for  ao 
children  in  our  country  call  their  mothers." 

The  mother  assures  her  son  that  the  myrtle  is  safe  and  sound 
in  the  cupboard,  and,  to  reassure  him,  touches  his  head  and  brei|8t 
with  it,  on  which  he  demands  something  to  eat,  falls  asleep,  and 
next  morning  awakes  in  perfect  health.  Allatius  of  course  attri- 
butes his  cure  to  the  Virgin. 

We  are  next  introduced  to  those  mirthful  beings  Puck,  Bobin 
Goodfellow,  Friar  Bush,  &c.,  and  to  some  account  of  their  mis- 
chievous dealing  with  monks  and  friars,  whom  they  seem  to  have 
had  a  (larticular  pleasure  in  intoxicating  and  setting  together  by 
the  ears.  The  essay  on  "  Popular  Stories,*^  which  succeeda, 
traces  a  large  portion  of  the  fabliaux  to  Eastern  originals — ^in 
fact,  to  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  The  well-known  story  of 
the  Hunchl)ack,  for  instance,  appears  in  several  forms  in  the 
romance  literature.  Several  collections  of  stories  directly  trani^ 
hktod  from  the  Eastern  languages,  made  their  appearance  in  the 
twelfth  cuntur)'. 

A  ver}'  interesting  tale  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  these 
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essays.  The  Adventures  of  Hereward  the  Saxon.  This  tale, 
which  is  chiefly  a  translation  from  a  Latin  manuscript  of  the 
twelfth  century,  was  oridnally  published  in  Ainsworth's  Maga- 
zine. It  records  the  bold  achievements  of  an  Anglo  Saxon  noble, 
in  resistance  to  the  Norman  invaders  of  England,  and  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  which  eventually  win  the  favour  and  admiration  of 
the  Norman. 

The  story  of  '*  Eustace  the  Monk*"  affords  another  series  of 
adventures  which,  if  they  do  not  equal  those  of  Hereward  in  his- 
torical interest,  exceed  tnem  in  grotesoue  variety.  !f  ustace,  who 
had  studied  the  occult  sciences  at  Toledo,  afterwards  becomes  a 
monk,  and  on  his  father^s  death  is  unjustly  deprived  by  the  Count 
of  Boulogne  of  the  lands  which  ought  to  have  been  his  by  right 
of  inheritance.  The  upcle  on  this  becomes  a  sort  of  !Hobin  Hood, 
and  takes  his  revenue  in  a  series  of  pranks,  which  throw  those  of 
that  celebrated  outbw  quite  into  tne  shade.  We  must  give  a 
specimen  or  two. 

"  Many  a  trick  did  Eustace  play  upon  his  enemies.  One  day,  as 
the  count,  with  nine  attendants,  was  riding  to  Hendelot,  Eustace,  with 
ten  companions,  followed  him  in  the  garb  of  pilgrims.  When  the  count 
descended  from  his  horse,  Eustace  came  to  1dm  and  said,  *  Sire,  we  are 
penitents  from  the  apostle  of  Rome :  many  injuries  we  have  done  to 
man,  of  which,  by  God's  grace,  we  have  repented.  We  are  now  in 
great  need.'  The  count  gave  him  three  pence,  and  entered  the  castle 
with  his  followers,  leaving  the  ten  horses  withoyit.  Eustace  took  them 
all,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  fled,  leaving  a  seijeant  to  tell  the  count 
that  this  had  been  all  done  by  the  penitent  on  whom  he  bad  bestowed 
his  three  pence.  *  By  my  faith,'  said  the  count,  '  I  was  a  fool  not  to 
seize  those  rascals !  those  vagabonds !  those  false  pilgrims  1  If  I  desired 
to  leave  the  castle  I  have  not  a  horse  to  mount.  This  monk  is  truly  a 
devil.  |f  I  had  him,  he  should  rue  it,  I  warrant  me.'  Eustace  met 
with  a  merchant,  and  sent  him  with  one  of  the  horses  to  the  cqunt, 
telling  him  that  it  was  the  tithe  of  his  gains." — ii.  183. 

On  another  occasion,  Eustace,  being  pursued  by  the  count,  had 
recourse  to  the  following  stratagem : — 

'*  He  equipped  himself  as  a  leper,  with  cap,  crutch,  and  clapper ;  and 
when  the  count  passed  he  began  to  rattle  his  clapper,  by  which  he 
gained  in  charity  from  the  count  and  his  knights  twenty-eight  pence. 
At  a  short  distance  in  the  rear,  a  boy  was  leading  one  of  the  count's 
finest  horses.  Eustace  knocked  him  down,  mounted  the  saddle,  and 
galloped  away,  leaving  the  lad  to  tell  it  to  the  count,  who,  almost  mad 
with  rage,  turned  again  to  pursue  him." 

These  adventures  frequently  issue  in  the  capture  of  the  qount's 
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horses  by  this  successful  depredator.  Another  illustration  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  these  times  is  supplied  by  the  interesting 
adventures  of  Fulk  Fitzwarrine,  a  baron  who  had  been  deprived 
of  his  lands  by  King  John,  and  who,  in  consequence,  adopts  a 
system  of  reprisals,  which  at  length  have  the  effect  of  compelling 
the  king  to  do  him  justice,  and  restore  his  possessions.  Strange 
and  evidently  fabulous  as  are  many  of  the  incidents  recorded  in 
these  biographies,  they  throw  light  on  the  feelings  and  habits  of 
the  age,  and  the  general  outline  is  strictly  historical. 

There  is  a  curious  disquisition  on  the  tales  and  traditions  of 
Robin  Hood,  whom,  wc  are  sorry  to  see,  our  author  regards  as 
an  imaginary  character ;  and  also  on  the  conquest  of  Ireland  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.  On  the  whole,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  these  volumes  present  an  interesting  outline  of  the  mannerB 
and  ideas  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

II. — BwdcB  Ilistoria  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglorum^  <$•(?.  CurA 
RoBERTi  HussEY,  B,D,^  Hist.  Eccl.  Prof.  Beg.  Oxonii :  e 
Typographeo  Academico. 

This  portable  and  convenient  edition  of  Venerable  Bedels  Eccle- 
siastical History  is  printed  from  tlie  text  of  Smith,  with  correc- 
tions and  various  readings  selected  from  versions,  manuscriptfli 
and  other  editions  of  the  work.  From  what  we  have  observed, 
the  learned  editor  appears  to  have  peri*ormed  his  part  most  satis- 
factorily, and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  from  the  mass  of  information 
which  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  considerable  light 
will  be  thrown  on  many  passages  in  this  most  precious  monumoit. 
We  observe  that  the  Irish  Annals,  published  by  Dr.  O^Conor, 
have  been  extensively  employed  for  tne  purpose  of  illustration, 
and  that  even  such  recent  works  as  Mr.  Petne'^s  Essay  on  Bound 
Towers  have  supplied  materials.  The  erudition  displaved  in  the 
annotations  is  altogether  very  striking,  and  the  gratification  of 
the  reader  is  increased  by  the  very  modest  manner  in  which 
the  Editor  alludes  in  the  preface  to  his  own  labours.  We  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  edition  of  Bede  to  all 
students  of  Ecclesiastical  history. 

1 1 1 . — Biographia  Britannica  Literaria ;  or^  Biography  of  LiUrarg 
Charades  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  arranged  in  Oirmnth 
logical  Order.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.  London: 
Parker. 

Thk  volume  before  us  is  the  second  of  a  series  which  is  being 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
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Literature.  It  includes  brief  memoirs  of  the  writers  who  flouiv 
ished  from  the  conquest  to  the  end  of  the  reisn  of  King  John, 
with  catalogues  of  their  works.  To  the  historian,  and  generally 
to  all  who  are  engaged  in  researches  into  the  condition  of  society 
in  those  ages,  this  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value. 


IV. — History  of  the  Beformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Vol. 
IV.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.B.,  S^c.  Edinburgh: 
Oliver  and  Boyd. 

The  popularity  which  the  former  volumes  of  this  history  have 
acquired  in  England  and  America,  has  induced  the  author  to 
publish  the  continuation  of  it  in  England  and  in  the  English 
language,  instead  of  in  France.  The  circulation  of  the  volumes 
already  published  amounts,  as  the  author  informs  us,  to  150,000 
or  200,000  in  the  English  language,  while  in  France  the  number 
hardly  exceeds  4,000.  What  proportion  of  the  larger  number 
has  been  sold  in  England  we  are  not  informed ;  we  apprehend 
that  the  American  sale  must  account  for  the  immense  difference 
between  the  circulation  of  the  original  and  the  translation.  We 
have  known  of  instances  in  whi^  works  which  have  attracted 
interest  in  this  country,  and  of  which  a  few  thousand  copies  have 
been  sold  here,  have  been  reprinted  in  America,  and  sold  to  the 
extent  of  100,000  copies  and  upwards.  Of  course  such  reprints 
can  be  sold  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  the  original  works 
printed  in  this  country ;  but  still  the  extreme  avidity  for  such 
publications  is  a  very  interesting  phenomenon,  and  evinces  ten- 
dencies in  the  American  mind,  which  bid  fair  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent literature  at  no  distant  period. 

The  present  volume  of  M.  D'Aubign^s  history  commences 
with  a  narrative  of  the  events  in  Germany,  which  took  place  from 
1526  to  1530,  including  the  history  of  the  Diet  of  Spiers,  and  of 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  It  also  details  the  progress  of  the  Swiss 
Beformation  from  1526  till  the  death  of  ZuingUus.  To  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  literary  merits  and  the  principles  of 
M.  D'Aubign^,  it  must  be  wholly  superfluous  to  offer  any  obser- 
vations on  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  work  before  us. 
For  ourselves,  we  must  profess,  that  while  sensible  of  the  beauty 
of  the  composition,  and  the  great  research  evidently  employed  in 
every  part,  and  while  sympathizing  with  the  afiectionate  feeling 
with  which  the  author  regards  the  cause  of  the  Beformation  in 
general,  we  cannot  enter  into  his  views  in  many  places  on  ques- 
tions of  Church  government.    We  must  say^  however,  that  bear- 
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ing  in  mind  the  actual  position  of  the  author,  and  of  the  eomma- 
nity  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  the  asBoeiations  into  which 
that  position  have  brought  him,  there  is  quite  as  much  of  mode- 
ration and  impartiality  in  his  pages,  as  it  would  have  been  rea- 
sonable to  expect.  Of  course,  in  speaking  of  impartiality,  we  do 
not  allude  to  the  questions  in  debate  between  Rome  and  the 
lleforraation,  in  which  M.  D'Aubigne  is  decidedly  and  openly 
opposed  on  principle  to  the  former. 

From  the  preface  to  the  present  volume  we  learn  that  ihe 
English  Reformation  is  to  occupy  the  historian^s  attention  in  the 
next. 


(I 


It  is  not,  however,  without  some  portion  of  fear  that  I  approach 
the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England ;  it  is  perhaps  more  diffi- 
cult than  elsewhere.  I  have  received  communications  from  some  of  the 
most  respectable  men  of  the  different  ecclesiastical  parties,  who,  ^each 
feeling  convinced  that  their  own  point  of  view  is  the  true  one,  denre 
me  to  present  the  history  in  this  light  I  hope  to  execute  my  task 
with  impartiality  and  truth.  But  I  thought  it  would  be  adTantageous 
to  study  for  some  time  longer  the  principles  and  the  facta.  I  am  at 
present  occupied  in  this  task,  and  shall  consecrate  to  it,  with  God'a 
assistance,  the  first  part  of  my  next  volume." 

We  shall  look  vnth  considerable  interest  for  the  appearance  of 
the  next  volume  of  this  history. 


V. — Conision  Hall ;  or  the  Jaiiohites.  A  Historical  TaU.  By  tl# 
Rev.  W.  Gresley,  M.A.^  Pref>mdary  of  Lichfield.  London: 
Bums. 

The  interesting  tale  before  us  is  in  illustration  of  one  of  the 
principal  epochs  of  modem  English  history, — the  revolution  of 
1688 ;  or  rather  of  the  consequences  and  results  of  that  measure. 
The  narrative  itself  rckites  to  the  ill-fated  insurrection  in  1716, 
under  the  Earl  of  Mar,  in  Scotland,  and  under  the  Earl  of  Der- 
wentwater  and  Mr.  Forster  in  England.  The  earlier  part  of  the 
story  brin^  us  acquainted  w*ith  two  branches  of  an  ancient  Cum- 
brian family,  one  of  which  is  of  the  Jacobite,  and  the  other  of  the 
AV^hig  or  Hanoverian  party.  A  visit  from  Colonel  Dalton  and 
his  family  to  their  relatives.  Sir  Charles  Dalton  and  his  son 
Edward,  leads  to  the  incidents  on  which  the  tale  chiefly  turns ; 
while  in  the  intercourse  which  takes  place  between  these  relar 
tions,  all  the  leading  opmions,  principles,  and  arguments  of  both 
parties  arc  brought  out.  Edward,  who,  as  in  duty  bound,  falb 
in  love  with  his  cousin  Clara,  is  deeply  involved  in  the  conqHraey 
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with  Lord  Derwentwater,  and  is  actuallj  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  but  makes  his  esoape,  and  joins  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ment. We  shall  not  proceed  further  with  the  story,  of  which 
enough  has  been  said  to  convey  some  idea  of  its  general  character, 
but  proceed  to  select  a  few  passages  as  illustrative  of  the  way  in 
which  the  subject  has  been  treated. 

Edward  and  Clara,  in  one  of  their  excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Goniston  Hall,  are  obUged  to  take  shelter  at  the  mansion 
of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater.  They  find  the  countess  in  the 
deepest  distress,  her  lord  having  been  that  morning  compelled  to 
fly  on  the  approach  of  a  king's  messenger  with  a  p^y  of  soldiers, 
who  had  come  to  arrest  the  earl  on  a  charge  of  hish  treason. 
The  family  had  retired  to  rest,  when  Edward  found  himself  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  arrested  on  the 
same  charge.  He  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  bedroom  under 
guard. 

**  The  officer  went  with  him  to  see  that  all  was  safe.  He  searched 
carefully  to  discover  if  there  was  no  secret  door  through  which  he  might 
escape ;  threw  up  the  window,  and  seeing  that  it  looked  down  into  the 
deep  water  of  the  lake,  observed  jocosely,  *  You  may  jump  out  there  if 
you  like,  young  sir.'  So  saying,  he  left  the  room,  bolting  and  barring 
the  room  after  him,  and  leaving  Edward  again  to  the  train  of  his  medi- 
tations. 

'*  These  were  now  diverted  into  a  different  channel.  His  career  seemed 
at  once  checked.  The  crisis  of  his  fate  seemed  suspended.  The  strug- 
gle is  about  to  take  place,  and  he  no  longer  allowed  to  take  part  in  it. 
Now  that  he  was  likely  to  be  kept  a  close  prisoner,  shut  up  probably  in 
Lancaster  Castle,  his  spirit  chafed  against  the  restraint,  and  he  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  escape.  The  door  was  firmly  fastened,  so  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  making  his  escape  in  that  direction.  Chimney 
there  was  none.  The  window  was  his  only  chance.  But  to  throw 
himself  thence  into  the  lake  seemed  certain  death.  .  .  As  Edward 
watched  the  scene  with  mingled  feelings,  he  fancied  that  he  heard  the 
splash  of  an  oar  in  the  water,  and  soon  after  another,  as  of  a  person 
cautiously  rowing  on  the  lake.  Presently  a  boat  was  seen  cautiously 
creeping  round  the  headland  at  some  fifty  yards'  distance,  in  which 
Edward  could  distinguish  a  single  figure.  Slowly  and  silently  it 
approached  until  it  arrived  underneath  his  window.  The  rower  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  then  said  in  a  suppressed  voice,  '  Mr.  Dalton,  are 
you  there?*  « Yes,'  said  Edward;  'is  it  Robin?'  'It  is:  all  is 
right,  then.  Are  you  ready  to  escape  from  the  window  V  *  If  you  can 
tell  me  how  to  get  down  without  breaking  my  neck.'  '  I  have  a  rope  ; 
you  must  let  something  down  to  draw  it  up.'  Edward  immediately 
thought  of  his  fishing-tackle,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  little 
thinking  of  the  use  it  would  be;  and  speedily  unrolling  a  line,  he 
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let  it  down  from  the  window.  Robin  attached  the  hook  to  the  rope 
that  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  Edward  drew  it  up  in  safety.  It 
was  a  good  stout  rope,  knotted  at  regular  intervals  in  order  to  prevent 
the  hands  from  slipping.  It  was  soon  fastened  to  the  iron  stanchion  of 
the  window,  and  Edward  ascended  the  window-sill.  He  was  active  and 
muscular,  not  unused  to  feats  of  the  sort ;  so  that  he  had  little  difficalty 
in  letting  himself  down  to  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  was  btult,  and 
thence  to  the  boat. 

"'Thank  God,  we  are  safe  so  far!'  said  Robin.  'Now  we  most 
make  as  little  noise  as  possible.  I  must  first  go  to  the  landing/ 
'  Would  it  not  be  better  to  go  straight  to  the  opposite  shore  ?  *  *  No  ; 
we.  had  better  take  the  other  boats  along  with  us,  to  prevent  pursuit.' 
Robin  quickly  attached  the  other  boats  to  the  stem  of  that  in  which  he 
was  sitting ;  and  the  castle  being  separated  from  the  shore  by  scarcely 
a  stone's  throw,  it  did  not  take  long  to  place  Edward  in  safety  on  the 
other  side."— pp.  139,  140. 

The  following  passage  contains  the  author  s  views  of  the  noi^ 
jurors : — 

*'  The  body  of  non-jurors,  though  weakened  by  this  and  other  causeCi 
continued  to  exist  for  more  than  a  century.  They  might  have  been 
called  the  unestablished  Church  of  England;  and  however  we  may 
judge  of  their  *  position,'  whether  before  or  after  the  death  of  the  first 
non-juring  bishops,  their  case  presents  a  valuable  example  of  the  in- 
herent independence  of  the  Church  on  the  State ;  a  reversion^  so  to 
speak y  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed  before  the  days  of  Constan- 
tine,  when  the  Christian  Church  existed  in  its  purity,  without  the  aid 
of  kings  or  governments.  They  were,  in  fact,  forced  back  on  the  pri- 
mitive model,  and  many  of  them  imbibed  a  truly  primitive  spirit.  Those 
who  least  admire  their  principles  cannot  refuse  them  the  praise  of  piety 
and  learning.  One  result  was,  that  being  debarred  from  all  prospect  of 
rising  in  their  profession,  and  from  exerting  themselves  in  onlinary 
duties,  many  of  them  devoted  their  time  to  literary  pursuits ;  and  many 
excellent  volumes  of  divinity  were  the  result  of  their  labours.  They 
depended  for  their  maintenance  on  the  contributions  of  their  small 
flocks,  and  some  of  them  were  reduced  to  great  poverty.  Bishop 
Wagstaffe  was  obliged  to  practise  as  a  physician  in  order  to  obtain  a 
living ;  Bishop  Blackbume  supported  himself  by  correcting  the  press 
in  a  printer's  office  ;  to  so  low  a  degree  in  worldly  circumstances  were 
they  reduced."— p.  109. 

VI. — S.  Jiutini  Philosophi  et  Martyris  Apologia  Prima.  EdiM 
ly  the  Itev.  W.  Tkollope,  M.A.y  Pemoroke  College,  Ccmbridge. 
Cambridge :  Macmillan,  Barclay,  and  Macmillan. 

Several  editions  of  works  of  the  Fathers  have  recently  made 
their  appearance  at  Cambridge,  which  evince  the  growing  mta«8t 
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in  such  studies,  while  they  reflect  considerable  credit  on  the 
writers  who  have  so  carefully  edited  them.  Amongst  them  we 
must  assign  the  first  place  to  the  important  and  admirably 
executed  edition  of  Chrysostom  on  St.  Matthew,  by  Mr.  Field ; 
the  valuable  collection  of  tracts,  published  by  Mr.  Harvey,  in 
illustration  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles ;  and  Mr.  Woodham's 
edition  of  TertuUian^s  Apologeticus,  with  critical  and  explanatory 
notes,  which  evince  the  most  perfect  scholarship,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  Mr.  Woodham's  work,  which  is  fur- 
ther enriched  by  a  preface  containing  much  valuable  matter  on 
the  early  Christian  apologists  generally,  seems  to  have  formed  the 
model  to  a  certain  degree,  which  has  been  followed  in  the  well* 
executed  edition  of  Justin  Martyr's  Apology  now  before  us.  We 
wish  that  the  learned  Editor  would  confer  an  additional  favour  on 
the  student  by  continuing  his  labours  on  this  ancient  writer,  and 
presenting  to  the  world  a  complete  edition  of  his  works.  For 
the  portion,  however,  which  has  now  been  so  carefully  and 
judiciously  executed,  we  are  bound  to  offer  our  thanks  to  Mr. 
Trollope. 


VII. — The  Sayings  of  the  Great  Forty  Days^  ^c.y  with  an  Eoh 
aminaiion  of  Mr,  NewmarCs  Doctrine  of  Development.  By 
Geokge  Moberly,  D.CL,^  Head  Master  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege.    Second  Edition.     London  :  Bivingtons. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  seeing  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Moberly's 
excellent  volume,  enriched  by  an  elaborate  preface,  comprising  an 
examination  of  Mr,  Newman's  theory  of  Development.  The 
firm  and  decided  tone  in  which  Dr.  Moberly  speaks  on  this  im- 
portant subject  is  very  gratifying.  The  foUowing  passages  are 
well  worthy  of  attention : — 

''  It  is  as  inconceivable  that  other  minds  have  been  swayed  to  take 
the  same  step  on  the  same  argumentative  ground,  as  it  is  that  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Romish  Church  should  sanction  and  approve  those  argu- 
mentative grounds.  The  book  is  an  idiosyncrasy.  It  contains  Mr. 
Newman's  intellectual  confessions ;  but  those  confessions  cannot  con- 
ceivably depict  the  state  of  other  minds,  or  at  least  not  of  many  besides 
his  own.  .  .  .  Earnestly  convinced,  a  few  years  since,  that  the  English 
Church  held  a  true,  independent,  Catholic  position,  he  has  been  dis- 
tressed and  shaken  by  the  '  fertility  of  thought, '  the  many  theories,  the 
*  more  hopeful  position  of  infidelity '  in  these  days.  He  has  sighed  for 
an  infallible  guide ;  he  has  felt  the  absolute  need  of  a  living  governor, 
from  whose  lips  he  might  receive  the  full  detailed  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  without  doubt  or  question.     He  has  been  disposed  to  hope 
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that  the  absolute  necessity  which  he  felt  of  such  spiritual  supremacy 
formed  a  good  argument  to  prove  that  it  was  actually  given.  And 
then  a  passage  or  phrase  of  M.  Guizot  has  fallen  as  a  spark  upon  tUa 
prepared  state  of  mind  and  feeling,  and  produced  this  melancholy  ex- 
plosion. No  matter  if  the  very  thing  itself  is  unknown  to  the  Romish 
controversialists.  The  theory  itself  may  be  applied  to  heal  its  own 
defects.  Implicit  tenets  may  well  have  been  defended  by  implicit 
arguments. 

**  But  where  shall  there  be  found  another  mind  which  has  known  all 
this  experience  and  traversed  all  this  course  ;  a  mind  which,  having 
been  originally  attached  to  the  low  or  evangelical  view  of  doctrine,  was 
afterwards  so  lucidly  and  learnedly  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the 
Anglican  theory,  [we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment;] a  mind  so  distressed  and  agitated  in  its  intellectual  depths  by 
the  aggression  of  infidel  dangers ;  a  mind  so  yearning  for  a  position  of 
spiritual  slavery,  as  the  only  intellectual  dry  land  out  of  the  flood  of 
unbelief ;  a  mind  so  stored  with  learning,  able  to  press  to  its  purpose 
so  vast  a  variety  of  illustrative  matter,  and  to  urge  an  argument  with  io 
lucid  and  forcible  a  logic ;  a  mind  capable  of  reading  history  all  of 
a  sudden  with  new  eyes,  and  representing  facts  and  statements  distantly 
relevant  to  its  point,  in  the  very  light  which  it  has  itself  recognized  and 
described  as  uncandid  and  untrue  before  ?  " — p.  Iv.  Ivi. 

The  preface,  as  far  as  it  goes,  will  be  found  of  considerable 
value,  as  an  antidote  to  the  theory  of  development;  but  the 
limited  space  allotted  to  the  discussion,  of  course  prevents  it  from 
assuming  the  character  of  a  formal  refutation  of  tne  argument  of 
Mr.  Newman's  book. 


VIII. — Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord,    By  Richard  Che- 
NEvix   Trench,  M.A.    Vkar  of  Itchen  Stohj  Hants^  Pro^ 
fessor  of  Dimnity^   King's   College^   London^   Sfc.      London: 
Parker. 

Mr.  Trench  has  brought  to  the  illustration  of  his  subject  powers 
and  attainments  which  are  seldom  found  in  combination ;  an 
accurate  criticism,  a  varied  reading,  a  subtle  and  philosophical 
ingenuity,  under  the  guidance  of  a  reverential  spirit,  which  render 
this  volume  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  which  has 
recently  come  under  our  notice.  One  of  the  especial  objects  of 
this  work  evidently  is,  to  furnish  a  reply  to  the  objections  which 
nitionalism  and  infidelity  have  raised  on  the  subject  of  the 
miracles,  and  to  expose  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  those  who  have, 
in  various  instances,  endeavoured  to  explain  them  away,  or  to 
resolve  them  into  the  operation  of  natural  causes.  And  this 
seems  to  us,  as  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing. 
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to  have  been  very  successfully  done.  The  moral  instruction 
derivable  from  the  miracles  and  their  attendant  circumstances, 
is  very  thoughtfully  and  beautifiilly  brought  out.  As  an  instance 
of  Mr.  Trench''s  mode  of  treating  his  subject,  we  would  refer  to 
his  notes  on  the  demoniacs  in  the  country  of  the  Gbdarenes. 
He  begins  by  offering  some  prefatory  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  demoniacs  of  Scripture. 

"  It  is  of  course,"  says  Mr.  Trench,  "  easy  enough  to  cut  short  the 
whole  enquiry,  and  to  leave  no  question  at  all,  by  saying  these  demo- 
niacs were  insane  persons, — epileptic,  maniac,  melancholic,  and  there 
is  essential  truth  in  the  view  that  these  possessions  are  bodily  maladies. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  substratum  of  disease,  which  may  have  helped 
to  lay  open  to  the  deeper  evil,  and  upon  which  it  was  superinduced  : 
and,  in  agreement  with  this  view,  we  may  observe  that  cases  of  posses- 
sion are  at  once  classed  with  those  of  various  sicknesses,  and  at  the 
same  time  distinguished  from  them,  by  the  Evangelists ;  who  thus  at 
once  mark  the  relation  and  the  difference  (Matt.  iv.  24 ;  viii.  16 ; 
Mark  i.  33).  But  the  scheme  which  confounds  these  cases  with  those 
of  disease,  does  not,  as  I  think  every  reverent  handler  of  God's  word 
must  own,  exhaust  the  matter ;  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory 
solution  ;  and  this  for  more  reasons  than  one. 

"  And  first,  our  Lord  himself  uses  language  which  is  not  reconcilable 
with  such  a  theory  ;  He  every  where  speaks  of  demoniacs,  not  as  per- 
sons merely  of  disordered  intellects  but  as  subjects,  and  thralls  of 
spiritual  might ;  He  addresses  the  evil  spirit  as  a  person  different  from 
the  man  ;  '  Hold  thy  peace  and  come  out  of  him,'  (Mark  i.  25.)  And 
the  poor  reply,  that  He  fell  into  and  humoured  the  notions  of  the 
afflicted,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  cure,  is  cut  off  by  the  fact,  that  in 
his  next  confidential  discourse  with  his  disciples,  He  uses  exactly  the 
same  language  (Matt.  x.  8  ;  and  especially  xvii.  21,  'This  kind  goeth 
not  forth  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.')" 

Then  follow  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  impossibility  of  our 
Saviour's  having  thus  deceived  his  disciples;  after  which  the 
wTit^r  proceeds  thus  : — 

"  And  then  besides  this,  the  phenomena  themselves  are  such  as  no 
theory  of  the  kind  avails  to  explain,  and  they  then  bid  us  to  seek  for 
some  more  satisfying  solution.  For  that  madness  was  not  the  con- 
stituent element  in  the  demoniac  state  is  clear,  since  not  only  we  have 
not  the^slightest  ground  for  supposing  that  the  Jews  would  have  con- 
sidered all  maniacs,  epileptic,  or  melancholic  persons,  to  be  under  the 
power  of  evil  spirits  ;  but  we  have  distinct  evidence  that  the  same 
disease  they  did  sometimes  attribute  to  an  evil  spirit,  and  some- 
times not  .  .  .  Thus  on  two  occasions  they  bring  to  the  Lord  those 
that  were  dumb ;  (Matt.  ix.  32  ;  xii.  22  ;  on  the  second  occasion  it  is 
one  dumb  and  blind ;)  and  in  each  of  these  cases,  the  dumbness  is 
traced  to  an  evil  spirit :  yet  it  is  plain  that  they  did  not  consider  all 
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dumbness  as  having  the  same  root ;  for  in  the  history  given  by  Mark 
(vii.  32.)  of  one  deaf  and  dumb  that  was  the  subject  of  Christ's  heal- 
ing power,  it  is  the  evident  intention  of  the  Evangelist  to  describe  one 
labouring  only  under  natural  defects." 

After  this  the  writer  discusses  the  question  of  what  demoniacal 
possession  really  was.  He  rejects  the  notion  of  Heiroth,  who 
traces  up  insanity,  in  every  case,  to  foregoing  sin,  and  he  equally 
rejects  tiic  idea  that  the  demoniacs  are  necessarily  the  worst  oif 
men,  and  that  their  possession  was  a  plague  for  sin  which  had  sur- 
passed that  of  their  fellows ;  nevertheless,  he  connects  it  with 
the  commission  of  sin,  and  makes  its  peculiarity  to  consist  in  a 
sense  of  misery. 

''  This  sense  of  misery,  this  yearning  after  deliverance,  seems  in  fact 
what  made  these  demoniacs  objects  and  subjects  for  Christ's  healing 
power.  Without  it,  they  would  have  been  as  little  objects  of  this  ai 
the  devils,  who  are  complete  and  circular  in  evil,  in  whom  there  ii 
nothing  for  the  Divine  power  to  take  hold  of ;  so  that  even  in  their 
case,  as  in  every  other,  faith  was  the  condition  of  healing.  There 
a  spark  of  higher  life  not  yet  trodden  out  in  them,  which,  indeed, 
long  as  they  were  alone,  was  but  light  enough  to  reveal  to  them  all  their 
darkness  ;  yet  was  it  that  which  Christ  took  hold  of,  to  fan  again  into 
a  flame.*' 

This  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  slight  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Trench  has  treated  his  subject.  We  regret  that  space  does 
not  permit  us  to  enter  at  length  on  the  discussion  of  the  interest- 
ing topic  which  has  just  been  considered,  but  the  remainder  of 
his  essay  is  well  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal.  We  should  add, 
that  a  very  interesting  and  thoughtful  essay  on  the  miracles  in 
general  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 


IX. — A  Manual  of  Councils  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Churchy  com" 
prising  the  substance  of  the  most  remarkable  and  imporiani 
Canons,  alfhaheticalhj  arranged.  By  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Landon, 
M.A.     London:  Rivingtons. 

This  summary  of  the  Councils  seems  to  be  very  well  executed,  as 
far  as  we  can  judnje ;  and  as  it  seems  that  there  is  no  other 
manual  in  the  English  language  which  comprises  an  account  of 
all  the  Councils,  both  general  and  provincial,  the  work  before  us 
will  probably  be  ver}'  acceptable  to  students.  It  is  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  references  are  in  all  cases  appended  to 
the  collections  of  Labbe,  Wilkins,  or  other  authentic  sources  of 
information. 
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X. — Modern  Hagiology  ;  an  Examination  of  the  Nature  and 
Tendency  of  some  Legendary  and  Devotional  Works^  S^c  By 
(lie  Rev.  J.  C.  Crosthwaite,  M.A.     London :  Parker. 

Concurring,  as  we  do.  in  the  truth  of  much  which  Mr.  Cros- 
thwaite has  urged  in  this  work  against  the  series  of  Lives  of 
English  Saints  originally  devised  by  Mr.  Newman,  and  at  first 
authorized  by  him,  and  against  various  publications  of  Mr.  Oakley, 
Mr.  Ward,  and  Dr.  Pusey,  we  were  by  no  means  convinced  of 
the  expediency  of  thus  directing  attention  to  theories  which  were 
so  evidently  mistaken,  and  so  inconsistent  with  common  sense, 
that  their  speedy  downfal  might  have  been  anticipated ;  nor  did 
it  seem  that  Mr.  Crosthwaite  had  treated  the  subject  in  such 
a  spirit  as  was  likely  to  be  productive  of  good.  On  these  accounts 
we  cannot  say  that  we  regard  with  any  satisfaction  the  republica- 
tion of  this  series  of  papers  in  their  present  form.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  cause  of  truth  can  be  promoted  by  bitterness  and 
acrimony  of  tone,  or  by  personalities. 

XI. — The  Old  Testament  History.  Drawn  up  in  Simple  Language 
for  the  Use  of  the  Totmg  and  Unlearned,  By  a  Country 
Clergyman.     London :  Bivingtons. 

This  abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  extends  to 
the  death  of  Joshua ;  and  its  peculiarity  seems  to  consist  in  its 
interweaving  of  moral  instruction  in  the  thread  of  the  narrative. 
There  is  of  course  some  risk  in  constructing  a  history  which  sub- 
stitutes for  the  simple  language  of  Scripture  something  still 
simpler  and  more  adapted  to  the  use  of  children ;  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  such  a  task  is  amongst  the  most  difficult 
which  can  be  proposed ;  but  the  little  volume  before  us  proves 
that  it  can  be  accomplished.  In  a  work  of  the  kind  the  great 
point  is,  that  it  should  be  free  from  error,  or  from  what  is  too 
much  in  the  nature  of  a  human  commentary  on  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  such  a  condition  is  fulfilled 
in  this  abridgment.  An  appendix  comprises  copious  sets  of 
questions  on  each  chapter  of  the  work.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous,  and  in  many  instances  very  well  conceived  and  ex- 
ecuted. 

XII. — 1.  Lives  of  English  Boets^  from  Johnson  to  Klrke  White^ 
designed  as  a  continuation  of  Johnson^ s  Lives,  By  the  late  fiev, 
Henry  Francis  Cary,  itf^.^.,  Translator  of  Dante.  London: 
Bohn. 

2.  The  Early  French  BoetSy  a  Series  of  Notices  and  Translations, 
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By  ilis  late  E^v,  Henry  Francis  Gary,  M^,     London: 
Bohn. 

These  volumes  comprise  two  series  of  papers  contributed  by  the 
well-known  translator  of  Dante  to  the  London  Magazine  ai 
various  times  from  1821  to  1825,  ''at  which  time,^  as  the  later 
of  these  works  informs  us,  ''  that  periodical  could  reckon  among 
its  contributors  names  of  no  less  note  than  those  of  Charles  Lamb, 
IJazlitt,  De  Quincy,  Allan  Cunningham,  Thomas  Hood,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  the  author's  highly  valued  friend  Greorge  Darley,'* 
The  first  of  these  publications  is  a  series  of  lives  of  our  English 
poets,  from  Johnson  to  Kirke  White,  with  criticisms  of  their 
works.  The  reader  will,  of  course,  be  familiar  with  the  incidenta 
of  the  memoirs  of  some  of  these  writers,  and  others  are  perhaps 
of  no  great  interest  in  themselves.  But  this  may  be  said  to  a 
certain  extent  even  of  Johnson''s  Lives.  The  subject  of  the 
second  publication  is  less  familiar  to  the  English  reader ;  and  it 
therefore  takes  the  more  interesting  sliape  of  translations  from 
the  works  referred  to,  which  are  executed  with  the  fidcli^,  spirit, 
and  poetical  taste  which  might  have  been  anticipated.  We  select 
this  little  piece  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  lived  in  the 
fifteenth  century : — 

"  The  Time  hath  laid  his  mantle  by, 
Of  wind,  and  rain,  and  icy  chill ; 
And  closes  a  rich  embroidery 
Of  sun-light  poured  on  lake  and  hill. 

**  No  beast  or  bird  in  eastern  sky, 
Whose  voice  doth  not  in  gladness  thrill ; 
For  Time  hath  laid  his  mantle  by, 
Of  wind,  and  rain,  and  icy  chill. 

"  River  and  fountain,  brook  and  rill, 
Bespangled  o'er  with  livery  gay 
Of  silver  droplets,  wind  their  way ; 
So  all  their  new  apparel  vie  ; 
The  Time  hath  laid  his  mantle  bv." 


xin. — Bohi's  Standard  Library, 

Wk  have  seen  several  volumes  of  Mr.  Bohn's  '-Library,''  which 
are  very  neatly  executed,  and  are  published  at  so  moderate  a 
price  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all  purchasers.  The  first  of 
these  volumes  is  Kobcrt  Hall's  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Re- 
mains, with  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  and 
a  cntical  estimate  of  his  character  and  writings  by  John  Foster 
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author  of  "  Essays  on  Decision  of  Character/^  The  memoir  is 
amusing  enough,  and  the  criticisms  on  Mr.  HalFs  style  of  preach* 
ing  show  much  discrimination.  It  is  curious  enough,  however,  to 
find  Robert  Hall,  amidst  aU  the  popularity  which  his  writings  ac- 
quired amongst  Churchmen,  holding  the  principles  of  a  decided 
radical  and  democrat,  and  denouncing  the  very  notion  of  an 
Established  Church.  "  The  Life  of  Leo  the  Tenth,''  by  Boscoe, 
in  two  volumes,  forms  another  portion  of  this  series.  This  elegant 
work  has  been  so  long  and  so  favourably  known  to  the  public, 
that  it  seems  almost  needless  to  recommend  it  to  perusal ;  yet  it 
may  be  as  well  to  say  to  our  younger  readers,  that  they  will  here 
find  the  history  of  Europe  generally,  and  of  Italy  in  particular,  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  including  the  state  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts,  handled  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
various  subjects  which  are  brought  under  view. 

"The  Philosophy  of  History/'  by  Frederick  Von  Schlegel, 
translated  by  J.  JB.  Robertson,  is  another  interesting  volume  in 
this  series ;  it  includes  a  well-written  memoir  of  the  author  by 
the  translator,  who  being  a  Romanist,  writes  con  amare  on  the 
subject.  Yon  SchlegeFs  conversion  to  Romanism  has  left  pretty 
strong  traces  in  the  volume  before  us. 

On  the  whole,  if  this  series  proceeds  as  it  has  begun,  there 
seems  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of  interest  for  readers  of  all  classes 
and  "  denominations,''  and  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  We  need  not 
say  that  the  works  are  selected  without  any  reference  to  their 
religious  or  political  views. 

xiv. — The  Poetical  Works  of  Henry   Alford.     In  2   Voh. 

London:  Bums. 

Mr.  Alford's  poetry  is  pervaded  throughout  with  an  indivi- 
duality and  a  unity  of  character,  which  forms  one  of  its  peculiar 
characteristics.  All  his  poems  bear  the  impress,  or  convey  the 
expression  of  the  same  tender,  affectionate,  and  thoughtful  spirit. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  his  mind  and  heart,  and  feeling  ourselves  drawn 
towards  the  writer  by  many  bonds  of  sympathy.  This  it  is 
which  constitutes  the  charm  of  Mr.  Alford's  poetry.  It  is  the 
outpouring  of  a  heart  with  which  our  best  feelings  and  affections 
are  in  unison ;  and  this  natural  poetry  finds  vent  and  expression 
in  song,  which  in  its  various  modulations,  conveys  with  perfect 
truth  the  idea  of  the  spirit  which  has  informed  it. 

These  volumes  comprise  two  poems  of  some  length,  **The 
Abbot  of  Muchelnaye,    and  "  The  School  of  the  Heart,"  besides 
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a  number  of  ballads,  sonnets,  and  short  poems.  The  first  of  these 
compositions  is  a  very  mournful  talc  of  true  love  crossed ;  and  we 
could  only  wish  that  its  details  had  been  more  brought  out.  The 
second  is  a  didactic  poem,  which,  in  a  strain  of  pious  and  thought- 
ful feeling,  aims  at  elevating  the  heart  above  the  things  of  this 
world.  Many  of  the  sonnets  in  these  volumes  are  pleasingly 
written.     We  must  find  space  for  one  or  two. 

EASTER    EVE. 

"  I  saw  two  women  weeping  by  the  tomb 
Of  one  new  buried,  in  a  fair  green  place, 
Bower*d  with  shrubs ;  the  eve  retained  no  trace 
Of  aught  that  day  performed,  but  the  faint  gloom 
Of  dying  day  was  spread  upon  the  sky ; 
The  moon  was  broad  and  bright  above  the  wood ; 
The  breeze  brought  tokens  of  a  multitude, 
Music  and  shout,  and  mingled  revelry. 
At  length  came  gleaming  through  the  thickest  shade 
Helmet  and  casque,  and  steel-armed  band. 
Watched  round  the  sepulchre  in  solemn  stand ; 
The  night  word  past,  from  man  to  man  conveyed  ; 
And  I  could  see  those  women  rise  and  go 
Under  the  dark  trees,  moving  sad  and  slow.'* 

BRUGES. 

"  Wouldst  thou  behold,  not  the  ensnaring  blaze 
Of  earthly  grandeur  in  its  envious  noon, 
But  the  calm  majesty  of  other  days 
Reposing,  as  beneath  the  summer  moon 
Rests  the  laid  ocean — hie  thee  to  the  streets 
Of  ancient  Bruges :  temple,  dome,  and  tower. 
Or  pathside  dwelling — whatsoever  meets 
Thy  roving  sight,  bears  record  of  a  power 
Long  since  departed :  surely  not  so  fair 
When  pomp  and  pride  are  tenants  here,  as  now, 
When  solitary  forms  with  pious  care, 
Or  thankful  haply  for  some  granted  vow. 
Stately  and  dark  these  vistas  churchward  tread. 
Fit  habitants  for  her  whose  form  is  with  the  dead." 

XV. — 1 .  Sermons  by  Charles  John  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Head  Master 
of  Harrow  School.     London:  Murray. 

2.  Juitf location.  Eight  Sermons  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,  S^'C.  By  Charles  N.  Hedrtley,  B.D.  Oxford : 
Parker. 
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3.  Sermons  on  the  Privileges^  Besponsihilities^  and  Duties  of  Mem- 
hers  of  the  Gospel  Covenant,  Vol.  II.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Bowd- 
LER,  Jlf.^.     London:  T.  B.  Sharpe. 

4.  Expository  Discourses  on  the  Bod  of  Moses.  By  the  Bev. 
B.  Addison,  il/^.^.     Edinburgh:  Grants. 

5.  Sermons  on  the  Evangelical  Doctrines  of  the  Apostolic  Church^ 
By  the  Bev.  T.  D.  Gregg,  M.A.    Dublin :  Curry. 

Of  these  volumes  of  sermons,  the  first  and  third  are  plain  and 
practical  sets  of  discourses,  intended  for  ordinary  congregations, 
and  without  much  ornament,  setting  forth  the  duties  of  Chris- 
tians. The  fourth  connects  the  history  of  the  children  of  Israel 
with  the  miracles  wrought  by  means  of  the  rod  of  Moses  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  it  exhibits  more  than  ordinary  care  and  ability. 
The  fifth  volume  is  chiefly  '*  evangelical  **'  in  its  theological  views, 
though  we  apprehend  that  there  is  much  in  it  which  is  not  very 
consistent  with  those  views.  Mr.  Gregg  is  a  supporter  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  Succession,  though  he  considers  that 
the  validity  of  the  sacraments  does  not  depend  on  this  succession, 
and  he  holds  that  though  ^*  the  Spirit  of  God  may  find  his  abode 
in  individuals  or  in  bodies  who  are  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  Apostolic  Church^  (which  he  connects  with  the  episcopal 
succession)  he  is  ^^  compelled  to  believe  that  such  cases  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule ;  that  such  bodies  are  irregular ;  that 
they  are  only  warranted  temporarily ;  and  that  they  will  disappear 
immediately  after  the  Ghurcn  gathers  from  them  the  lesson  which 
their  existence  is  calculated  to  teach,  and  applies  it  to  herself.''^ 
These  discourses  are  written  with  vigour  and  nerve.  The  second 
volume  of  sermons  mentioned  above,  are  the  Bampton  Lectures 
for  last  year.  They  appear  to  be  solid  and  well-considered  dis- 
courses, and  sound  in  their  theological  views. 

XVI. — Light  in  the  Dwelling ;  or  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels^ 
with  very  short  and  simple  Bemaris^  adapted  to  Beading  at 
Family  Prayers,  Sfc.     London :  Hatchards. 

This  work,  which  is  a  production  of  the  author  of  "  The  Peep  of 
Day,**'  &c.,  and  which  professes  to  have  been  "  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,"  is  moderately 
" Evangelical "  as  regards  its  doctrine;  and  we  doubt  not,  that 
from  its  pious  and  devotional  tone,  and  from  the  simpUcity  of 
language  which  characterizes  it  throughout,  it  will  obtain  exten- 
sive circulation  amongst  those  who  approve  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  its  theological  views. 
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xvji. —  Voices  from  the  Early  Church.      A  Series  of  Poems. 

London:  Burns. 

The  preface  to  this  volume  informs  us  that  its  contents  ^*  will  be 
found  to  indicate  a  mind  saddened  by  the  present  state  of  thinss 
in  the  Church  of  England,  but  not  therefore  inclined  to  join  tne 
Church  of  Home.  It  appears  to  the  Author,  indeed,  that  Englidi 
divines  have  been  uncnaritable  in  their  language  towards  Rome, 
and  that  as  Christians  we  ought  to  seek  more  earnestly  than  we 
do  a  reunion  witli  her ;  but  he  is  not  disposed  to  conceal  or 
explain  away  her  corruptions.'"  The  poems  are  on  such  subjecte 
as  the  following : — Praying  towards  the  East — Flowers  on  the 
Altar— Lights  on  the  Altar— The  Fire  of  the  Last  Da^— The 
White  Bobes  of  Baptism — The  Sign  of  the  Cross — Tnne  Im- 
mersion— Milk  and  Honey  given  to  Infants  at  Baptism — Birth- 
days of  Martyrs,  &c.  We  cannot  say  that  the  poetry  is  such  as 
to  require  any  particular  notice. 

XVIII. — A  Practical  Comment  wi  the  OrdincUion  Services.  By  ike 
Rev.  John  James,  i>.Z>.,  Caiwn  of  Peterborough.  London : 
Bivingtons. 

Tins  commentary  on  the  offices  for  the  ordinations  of  priests  and 
deacons  is  intended  by  its  author  not  only  for  the  use  of  candi- 
dates for  orders  and  the  younger  clergy,  but  also  for  the  laity. 
We  have  been  very  favourably  impressed  by  such  parts  of  thm 
work  as  we  have  perused,  and  it  seems  well  calculated  to  promote 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  minis- 
terial office,  and  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  clergy  and 
the  laity. 

XIX. — Sacred  Poems  for  Mourners.     With  an  Introduction.     By 
the  Rev.  II.  C.  Trench,  M,A,     London:   Bivingtons. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  formed  on  the  Burial  Service ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  commentary  on  that  office,  consisting  of  a  selection  of 
short  poetical  pieces  by  various  authors  on  its  several  parts.  The 
selection  of  poetry  seems  to  be  good ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  to 
some  minds  the  perusal  of  this  little  volume  will  prove  consolatoxy 
under  circumstances  of  affliction. 

XX. —  Verses  for  Holy  Seasons;  v^ith  Questions  for  ExairAnaiion^ 
hy  C.  F.  H.  Edited  hy  Walter  Faruuhar  Hook,  D.D. 
London :  Bivingtons. 

This  little  volume  comprises  a  series  of  liynms  for  children^ 
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adapted  to  all  the  Sundays  and  Holydays  in  the  year.  The 
auspices  under  which  it  is  ushered  into  the  world  speak  suf- 
ficiently for  the  pious  and  devotional  character  of  the  work  ;  and 
as  regards  its  general  execution,  some  notion  may  be  derived 
from  the  following  stanzas  from  the  hymn  for  the  first  Sunday  in 
Advent : — 

*'  When  first  our  Lord  came  down  on  earth. 
He  did  not  scorn  like  us  to  be ; 
For  He  was  bom  of  mortal  birth, 
A  simple  child  of  low  degree. 

••  Where  Syrian  waves  are  bright  and  clear, 
Where  Judah's  grapes  grow  large  and  red. 
He  walked  below ;  and  men  drew  near. 
And  heard  the  holy  words  He  said. 

"  But  when  the  Lord  shall  come  again, 
With  angel  hosts  encircled  round. 
All  earth  and  heaven  shall  hail  Him  then, 
With  thunder-peal  and  trumpet-sound." 


XXI. — The  Druidess;  a  TaU  of  the  Fourth  Century.     Translated 
from  the  German.     London :  T.  B.  Sharpe. 

A  PLEASING  little  tale,  narrating  the  conversion  of  a  Druidess  to 
Christianity.   It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  Boman  Catholic. 

XXII. — She  Loved  Much :  and  The  Hem  of  His  Garment.  Two 
Sermons.  By  W.  F.  Hook,  2>.2>.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  London : 
Rivingtons. 

The  preface  to  these  sermons,  which  were  preached  at  the  re- 
opening of  two  churches,  is  remarkable  as  conveying  the  senti- 
ments of  their  eminent  author  on  recent  occurrences.  We  shall 
dffer  no  apology  for  making  the  following  extracts  : — 

"The  author  has  the  more  readily  complied  with  the  request  that 
these  sermons  shall  be  published,  because  in  a  time  of  much  public 
offence  and  suspicion,  it  seems  incumbent  upon  those  whose  attachment 
to  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  is  un- 
alterable, to  take  every  public  opportunity  of  making  their  sentiments 
known.  .  .  .  We  have  lived  to  see  men  quitting  without  compunction 
that  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  God  has  planted  in  their 
native  land,  and  betaking  themselves  to  the  schismatic  sect  intruded  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  with  as  little  scruple  or  hesitation,  as  a  man  might 
feel  in  vacating  one  post  of  duty  or  preferment  for  another  to  which  he 
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had  been  lawfully  called.  And  such  grievous  and  sinful  acts  are  pal- 
liated by  being  styled  by  the  milder  term  of  secession,  and  not  schism ; 
a  goin^  forth  to  labour  in  another  portion  of  the  same  vineyard,  rather 
than  a  breaking  down  of  the  hedge  of  our  own  sacred  enclosure.  •  .  • 
There  is  another  way  of  accounting  for  these  secessions  as  they  are 
called,  which  is  still  more  shocking :  it  is  said  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  gained  possession  of  the  perverted  ones,  in  answer  to  the  prayen 
which  we  have  seen  so  often  advertised  as  offered  by  persons  and  bo« 
cieties  in  that  communion  for  the  reduction  of  England  to  the  Rooiuh 
faith." 

The  following  remarks  are  well  worthy  of  attention : — 

"  I  state  these  facts  broadly,  in  the  hope  that  on  either  side  it  may 
startle  some,  and  lead  the  orthodox  as  well  as  the  evangelical  to  ask 
themselves  what  is  likely  to  be  the  end  of  this  mutual  hatred.  I  am 
myself  as  much  convinced  that  there  are  among  the  evangelicals  persons 
led  by  other  feelings  than  self-indulgence  and  party  spleen,  as  I  am  that 
there  are  multitudes  of  orthodox  Churchmen,  whose  life  is  a  pattern  of 
self-denial,  reverential  fear,  and  love.  The  difference  lies  for  the  most 
part  not  in  doctrine,  but  in  different  modes  of  applying  the  same  doc- 
trine ;  and  this  difference  can  soon  be  satisfactorily  explained,  if  a 
spirit  of  love  shall  bring  together  those  whom  party  leaders  for  theic 
selfish  ends  labour  to  keep  apart." 


XXI IT. — The  Statutes  relating  to  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Eleemos^ 
nary  Institutions  of  England  and  Wales^  Ireland^  India^  and 
the  Colonies ;  with  the  decisions  t/^ereon.  By  Abchibald  John 
Stephens,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  In  2  wis.  London : 
Parker. 

The  object  of  this  elaborate  work,  is  to  supply,  in  a  convenient 
form  for  reference,  a  complete  collection  of  the  Statutes  relating 
to  Ecclesiastical  and  Eleemosynary  Institutions.  The  statutes 
are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  beginning  with  9th  Hen.  III. 
c.  J .,  and  terminating  with  the  7th  and  8th  Vict.  c.  108.  Be- 
pealed  statutes  affecting  existing  interests  are  printed  at  full 
length.  The  titles  of  statutes  affecting  the  Presbyterian  estab- 
lishment in  Scotland  have  been  introduced.  The  whole  work 
is  illustrated  by  elaborate  notes,  containing  cases  and  references, 
and  furnished  with  copious  indices.  Considering  that  the  work 
extends  to  about  2,300  pages  royal  8vo.,  printed  in  a  very  snudl 
type,  the  price  seems  to  us  very  moderate.  A  supplement  will 
be  published  each  year,  comprising  the  statutes  and  cases  enacted 
ana  decided  in  the  preceding  year. 
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XXIV. — Ecclesiastical  Becords  of  Englandy  Ireland,  and  Scotland^ 
from  the  Fifth  Century  to  the  llejfbrmation,  S^c.  By  the  Rev. 
RiCHAED  Hart,  B.A.  Vicar  of  Catton.  Cambridge:  Mac- 
millan. 

This  work  is  a  digest  of  the  contents  of  Wilkin'^s  and  Spelman^s 
Concilia,  arranged  under  various  hands,  and  illustrated  with  notes 
exhibiting  considerable  research.  The  divisions  are  as  follows  : 
a  discourse  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons,  Irish,  and 
Scots. — On  the  mode  of  celebrating  synods. — The  origin  and  pro- 

f'ess  of  the  Papal  power  in  England. — The  hierarchy  and  clergy, 
he  seven  sacraments,  and  other  ceremonies. — Liturgical  and 
architectural  antiquities. — Penance,  indulgence,  &c. ;  and  civil 
laws. — Real  or  reputed  heretics.  There  are  also  three  well- 
executed  plates,  representing  ecclesiastical  vestments,  Gk)thic 
tracery,  ecclesiastical  miscellaneous  utensils,  &c. 

XXV. — The  Injluence  of  Christianity  in  Promoting  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  in  Europe.  By  Churchill  Babington,  B.A. 
Cambridge:  Deighton. 

This  dissertation  obtained  the  Hulsean  Prize  for  the  year  1845. 
The  author  has  bestowed  great  pains  on  his  subject,  as  is  evident 
from  the  copious  citations  and  references  with  which  his  pages 
abound.  He  admits  that  slavery  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  but  argues  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  its 
spirit. 

XXVI. — Bums'  Fireside  Library. 

The  last  volumes  of  this  amusing  and  cheap  miscellany  that  we 
have  seen,  are  the  romantic  story  of  "  The  Magic  Bing,^  by  La 
Motte  Fouqu^,  "  Marco  Visconti,""  by  Grossi,  "  The  Maid  of 
Orleans,''  translated  from  Schiller,  and  "  William  Tell,''  by  the 
same  author.  The  first  of  these  tales  abounds  in  knightly  adven- 
tures, witches,  enchanters.  Moors,  &c.,  to  the  fullest  limit  of  the 
requirements  of  romance.  The  translations  from  Schiller  will  be 
perused  with  pleasure  by  those  who  have  made  any  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  this  eminent  writer. 

XXVII. — Thirty-six    Non-conformist    Sonnets.     By    A    Young 
Englander.     London  :  Aylott  and  Jones. 

We  apprehe»nd  that  "Young  England"  will  not  be  much  gratified 
at  the  adoption  of  its  name  oy  the  author  of  the  sonnets  before 
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us,  who  is  a  Dissenter.    We  must  really  find  room  for  a  speoiinen : 
it  is  warlike  enough. 

HEART    OF    OAK. 

"  Are  we  not  English !     Is  it  not  enough 

To  prove  we  ne'er  shall  cringe  beneath  the  sway 
Of  a  molCn  priesthood  ?     Proudly  do  they  say 

They  are  ordained  of  God,  with  loud  rebuflf 

To  follow  all  who  dare  to  disobey 

Their  lordly  mandates,  and  with  sternly  rough 
Unbending  mien,  they  stand  ready  to  cuff 

Christ's  heritage,  and  blast  it,  if  they  may. 

Ye  carnal !  vainly  do  ye  wait  the  day 

For  which  so  rancorous  ye  fume  and  pufF; 
Our  swords  are  ready  and  our  shields  are  tougk^ 

And  on  our  Lord  we  lean  for  all  our  stay. 

Wherefore  come  on,  in  all  your  armed  array, 
And  ye  shall  find  that  we  are  solid  stuff!" 

We  are  afraid  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ^' solid  stuff*"  in  this 
*^  heart  of  oak.^  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  '^  Young  Eng- 
lander^  should  attend  to  his  own  lines  on  ^^  Moderation  and 
Firmness.*'"' 

"  Not  with  the  bitterness  of  party  zeal. 

May  we  advance  our  hallow'd  Lord's  commands. 

Stigmatizing  brand 

Of  Schism  and  Faction,  and  whatever  stands 
Across  our  steps  to  make  our  spirits  reel 
And  stagger  from  their  coolness,  we  must  use 
But  as  incentives  to  such  worthy  deeds 
In  our  great  cause,'*  &c. 

XXVlll. PAMPHLETS,    &C. 

We  have  read  with  interest  and  pleasure  the  Charge  delivered 
to  the  candidates  for  ordination,  and  a  Sermon  preached  at  the 
General  Ordination  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Two  excel- 
lent sermons  on  "  Parochial  Subdivision""  (Bivingtons)  have  been 
published,  which  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook  and  the 
Kev.  W.  Dodsworth,  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Leeds,  in  aid  of  a 
fund  for  constituting  J:hat  church  a  separate  parish,  under  the 
Leeds  Vicarage  Act.  We  have  also  to  notica,  as  deserving  of 
attention,  "  The  Church  of  England,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  in  her 
doctrine  and  practice,""  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  A.  Sayers,  M.A^ 
Rector  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  Gloucester  (Rivingtons) ;  "  The 
Corruptions  and  Idolatry  of  the  Church  of  Rome^"  by  the  Bm. 
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J.  Burwell,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  PhiUp^s,  Stepney  (Bell),  an 
able  and  sound  discourse ;  ^^  The  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Hohr 
Sacrament  opposed  to  Tiansubstantiation,^^  by  the  Bev.  T. 
Robertson,  A.M.,  late  Senior  Presidency  Chaplain  of  Calcutta 
(Hatchards). 

Mr.  Gresley's  pamphlet,  "  The  real  danger  of  the  Church  of 
England^'  (Bums),  has  attracted  much  attention,  and  deserves 
to  be  carefully  examined.  Mr.  Gresley  states  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  ultra-evangelical  party  are  obtaining  an  influence  in  the 
Church  which  is  calculated  to  be  most  injurious  to  her,  and  even 
to  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  persons  of  different  theological  tenets 
from  her  communion.  Mr.  Gresley  enters  into  details  on  this 
subject,  which  are  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

A  "  Letter  on  the  recent  Schisms  in  Scotland,*"  by  the  Bev.  R. 
Montgomery,  M.A.  (Lendrum),  and  a  ^'Letter  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Cashel,'**  by  Francis  Gordon,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St. 
Paul's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  both  refer  to  the  distressing  divisions 
in  Scotland,  and  are  written  with  much  force  and  ability.  A 
second  edition  of  ^^  A  few  words  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  Justi- 
fication by  Faith,  and  the  9th  and  17th  Articles,  by  a  Bishop's 
Chaplain,^^  (London :  Parker),  has  made  its  appearance.  This 
pamphlet  will  be  useful  to  candidates  for  orders.  Mr.  James, 
Vicar  of  Cobham,  has  published  ^'  A  Vindication  of  the  usage 
of  closing  the  morning  service  with  the  Sermon^  (Bivingtons), 
in  reply  to  Archdeacon  Harrison. 

The  Rev.  John  Miller,  M.A.,  has  published  four  Sermons, 
entitled  *'  A  Plain  Christian's  View  of  Fundamental  Church  Prin- 
ciples'"*  (Rivingtons).  They  comprise  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
view  of  the  position  of  the  English  Church,  as  it  stands  distin- 
guished from  Romanism  and  Dissent.  "  The  Theory  of  Develop- 
ment examined,''  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Irons,  B.D.  (Rivingtons), 
is  an  able  and  thoughful  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Newman's 
recent  publication.  "  A  Postscript "  to  "  The  English  Church 
not  in  Schism,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Brudenell  Barter,  M.A.  (Riving- 
tons), relates  to  the  same  subject,  and  enters  a  vigorous  protest 
against  Mr.  Newman's  views.  "  A  Few  Words  addressed  to  the 
Author  of  '  An  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine,' by  an  Anglican  Priest"  (Hatchards),  is  written  in  an 
earnest  and  religious  tone.  The  Rev.  A.  G.  H.  Hollingsworth 
has  published  two  excellent  letters  on  "  The  Folly  of  going  to 
Rome  for  a  Religion  "  (Hatchards).  Amongst  the  most  pleasing 
and  valuable  of  all  the  publications  which  have  appeared  in  re- 
ference to  this  subject  is,  "  An  Earnest  Dissuasive  from  joining 
the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  Alford. 
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(Burns).     We  have  perused  this  excellent  pamphlet  with  muniii- 

fled  pleasure,  and  recommend  it  strongly  to  our  readers.  *'  A 
^lea  for  the  Church  of  England,^  &c.  (Newcastle :  Bichardson), 
contains  a  selection  of  passages  from  our  most  eminent  theo- 
logians, expressive  of  their  attachment  to  the  Church.  The  Be?. 
F.  Merewether,  M.A.,  has  published  a  '^  Letter  to  Lord  Chariea 
S.  Manners,  M.P/^  (Bivingtons),  which  treats  on  the  Maynooth 
Grant  and  cognate  subjects,  with  clearness,  elegance,  and  Ghris- 
tian  principle  and  feeling. 

^^  Parish  Churches,**^  By  Baphael  and  Arthur  Brandon,  Archi- 
tects (Bell),  of  which  some  numbers  have  appeared,  compriaeB 
plans  and  elevations  of  ancient  parish  churches,  with  aameir 
surements,  and,  from  the  judicious  selection  which  has  been 
made  of  examples,  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  useful  publication  to 
the  architect  and  the  parish  priest. 

*^  Sharpe'^s  London  Magazine^  continues  to  maintain  its  chip 
racter  of  being  the  cheapest  and  most  entertaining  of  our  minor 
periodicals. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  a  very  wdl- 
managed  penny  journal,  ^^The  Church  Sunday  School  Magazine" 
(Leeds  :  Harrison.  London :  Bivingtons),  which  commenced  in 
January,  and  is  published  monthly.  It  has  already  reached  a 
third  edition,  and  seems  admirably  fitted  for  circulation  amongst 
Sunday  schools  and  the  poorer  classes. 
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General  Colonial  Church  Statistics. — Comparative  Table  of 
the  Episcopate  oj  the  English  Church  and  of  the  Romish  Episcopate^  in 
the  Colonies  and  Foreign  Dependencies  of  the  British  Empire. — The 
following  Table,  compiled  from  authentic  sources,  showing  the  extent 
to  which  the  papal  jurisdiction  is  exercised  within  the  colonies  and 
foreign  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire,  will  not  be  without  interest, 
nor,  we  trust,  without  its  use.  Where  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
bishoprics  could  be  ascertained,  it  has  been  added  : — 


Countries.  ^^^lO^k^'^^^ 

North  America. — Bp.  of  Nova  Scotia,  (17870 


Bp.  of  Montreal,  (1793.) 

Bp.  of  Toronto,  (1839.) 

Bp.  of  Newfoundland,  (1839.) 

Bp.  of  Fredericton,  (1845.) 


West  Indies. — Bp.  of  Jamaica,  (1824.) 

Bp.  of  Barbados,  (1824) 
Bp.  of  Antigua,  (1842.) 

South  America. — Bp.  of  Guiana,  (1842.) 

India. — Bp.  of  Calcutta,  Metrop.  (1814) 

Bp.  of  Madras,  (1835.) 
Bp.  of  Bombay,  (1837.) 

Bp.  of  Colombo,  (1845.) 


BamUh  Bishops  and  Vicars 
Jpostolie. 

Bp.  of  HaU&z,  (1842.) 

Bp.    of    Maziminianopolii, 
Coadj. 
Bp.  of  Charlotte  Town,  Prince 

Edward's  Island. 
Abp.  of  Quebec,  (1874) 

Bp.  of  Sidimo,  Coadj. 
Bp.  of  Montreal,  (1836.) 

A  Coad^jutor. 
Bp.  of  Kingstown.  (1836.) 
Bp.  of  Toronto,  (1841.) 
Bp.  of  Carpasien,  V.  A.  of  New- 
foundland. 
Bp.  of  New  Brunswick,  (1845.)  ^ 
Bp.  of  Juliopolis,  V.  A.  of  Hud- 
son's Bay. 
Bp.  of  Oregon,  (1845.) 
Vicar  Apost.  of  Jamaica. 
Bp.  of  Agna,  V.  A.  of  Trinidad. 

Bp.   of  Leros,    Admin.    Ap.  of 

British  Guiana,  (1844)  * 
Abp.  of  Edessa,  V.  A.  of  Bengal. 

Bp.  of  Milene,  Coadj. 
Bp.  of  Castoria,  V.  A.  of  Madras. 
Bp.  of  Calma,  V.  A.  of  Bombay. 

Bp.  of  Aureiopolis,  Coadj. 
Bp.  of  Usula,  V.  A.  of  Ceylon. 
Bp.  of  Bethesda,  V.  A.  of  Thibet. 

Bp.  of  Almira,  Coadj. 


1  Those  marked  (1845)  are  contained  in  the  Catholic  Directory  fur  1846,  but  not 
in  that  for  1845,  and  are  therefore  supposed  to  have  been  established  during  the  last 
year. 

>  Those  marked  (1844)  are  found  in  the  CathoUe  Directory  for  1845,  but  not  in  the 
Almanach  du  Clergi  for  1844. 
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Australasia. — Bp.  of  Australia,  (1836.) 


Bp.  of  Tasmania,  (1842.) 
Bp.  of  New  Zealand,  (1841.) 


Abp.  of  Sydney,  V.  A.  of  Ntv 

Holland,  (1842.) 
Bp.  of  Adelaide,  (1849.) 
Bp.  of  Perth,  (1846.) 
Bp.  of  Hobart  Town,  (184S.) 
Bp.  of  Maronia,  V.  A.  of  Weslsn 

Oceania. 

Mediterranbam  PossEssioiis.— Bp.  of  Gibraltar,  Abp.  of  Rhodtsaad  Bp.oflialli, 

( 1 842.)  Bp.  of  Bliopolii,  V.  A.  of  CKbiri- 

tar,  (1844.) 
Abp.  of  Corfu  '. 
Bp.  of  Zante  and  Cephalonin. 
Africa. —  Bp.  of  Eucarpia,  V.  A.  of  Ujppfr 

and  Lower  Guinea. 
Bp.  of  PaleopoUtano,  V.  A.  wt 

Southern  Africa. 
Bp.  of  Milevif,  V.  A.of  tho 

ritiui. 


Summary. 


North  America 

West  Indies 

South  America 

India 

Australasia 

Mediterranean  Possessions 

Africa 

Totol  


English  Bishops 


5 
3 
1 
4 
3 
1 
0 

17 


Romish  Biihopi  IS 


France. — The  Church  and  the  Unhersity, — The  French  GoTem- 
ment  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  about  an  amicable  adjustmant 
of  the  vexata  qtuestio  of  education.  Soon  after  it  became  known  that, 
by  the  negotiation  of  M.  Rossi  at  Rome,  the  voluntary  dissolutioii  of 
the  Jesuit  congregations  established  in  France  had  been  obtained  \  it 
became  evident  that  the  Government  must,  in  some  manner  or  otlieri 
which  did  not  meet  the  eye,  have  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  Ultn- 
montane  party.  The  communications  which  passed  between  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  College  de  France  ',  indicated  a 
disposition  to  curb  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  'parti  uniufniam;  and 
what  has  since  occurred,  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  determination  of 
the  ministry  of  Louis  Philippe  to  keep  on  fair  terms  with  the  RomiA 
clergy,  even  at  the  risk  of  affronting  and  alienating  the  philosopMeil 
oligarchy  which,  till  very  lately,  presided  over  the  University.  CSott- 
sidering  the  violence  of  the  outcry  which  the  former  had  ndaed  witk 
reference  to  the  proposed  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  hostile  attitnds 
which,  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion,  the  episcopate  had  aimmtiii 
the  sudden  lulling  of  the  storm,  and  the  comparatively  peaceable  langoip 
adopted  by  the  Church  party,  betokened  some  great  change  in  thi 
political  atmosphere ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  uneasy  and  irrifealik 
temper  of  mind  betrayed  by  the  great  luminaries  of  the 


*  This  see  is  omitted  in  the  Caikolic  Direetorff,  hut  it  is  given,  with  its 
the  Almumaek  dm  Clerge. 

*  See  English  Review,  Vol.  IV.  p.  238,  &e. 
English  Review,  Vol.  IV.  p.  240. 
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school  showed  that  they  had  no  longer  the  same  confidence  in  the 
identity  of  the  cause  of  the  University  with  that  of  the  State,  Several 
occurrences,  in  themselves  of  no  very  great  importance,  threw  light  on 
the  new  situation  in  which  the  different  parties  stood  to  each  other. 
First  came  a  foolish  quarrel,  which  M.  Lihri  contrived  to  pick  with 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  He  was  in  ill  health,  and  wished 
to  lecture  by  deputy ;  he  applied  for  leave  to  do  so,  and  as  the  answer 
did  not  arrive  as  quickly  as  he  expected,  he  paraded  himself  in  the 
public  journals  as  an  ill-used  man,  the  victim  of  the  animosity  and 
secret  influence  of  the  Romish  party.  It  turned  out  that  the  document 
granting  him  the  required  leave  had  actually  been  made  out,  and  that 
some  luckless  clerk  was  the  only  person  to  blame  for  the  delay ;  M.  Libri 
therefore,  having  received  a  rebuff  from  the  minister,  and  some  rough 
handling  in  the  ministerial  journals,  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the  stage. 
The  next  prelude  was  enacted  by  M.  Quinet,  in  a  style  some- 
what more  dignified.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  re-opening  of  the 
courses  at  the  College  de  France,  M.  Quinet  handed  in  a  programme^ 
in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  lecturing  on  "  the  literature  and 
the  instUutionSf  compared  with  each  other,  of  the  nations  of  Southern 
Plurope."  M.  de  Salvandy,  remembering  the  geographical  position  of 
the  eternal  city,  did  not  think  that  there  was  much  of  the  sound  of 
peace  in  the  programme,  and  accordingly  suggested,  that  as  M.  Quinet 
was  properly  speaking  professor  of  literature,  he  had  better  keep  to  his 
department,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  his  colleagues,  lecture  on  the 
language  and  the  literature  of  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe.  With 
this  suggestion  M.  Quinet  refused  to  comply,  and  as  M.  de  Salvandy 
was  equally  positive,  and  the  day  for  publicly  notifying  the  courses  had 
arrived,  the  announcement  was  reduced  to  the  simplest  possible  form, 
viz.  that  M.  Quinet  would  deliver  his  course,  without  specifying  on 
what  subject.  Thus  ended,  for  the  present,  the  official  conflict :  the 
college  youths,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  so  lame  a  termination 
of  the  exciting  incident ;  they  assembled  to  the  number,  some  say  of 
300,  others  of  2000,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  "  demonstration." 
They  first  proceeded  to  M.  Quinet*s  residence,  where  one  of  them 
made  a  speech,  assuring  the  professor,  that  in  their  opinion  he  had 
always  strictly  adhered  to  his  subject,  and  that  if  he  was  opposed  by  a 
few  '  obscurantistes  en  retard,*  he  had  the  sympathies  of  the  universal 
youth  of  France  on  his  side.  In  his  reply  M.  Quinet  boasted  that  he 
had  convicted  his  religious  enemies  that  they  did  not  wish  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  driven  his  political  opponents  to  the  strange  avowal,  that 
they  could  no  longer  tolerate,  even  in  a  programme,  the  word  **  institu- 
tions." He  therefore  thought  the  day  was  his  own,  and  advised  his 
young  friends  to  go  home  peaceably.  They,  however,  very  undutifully 
thought  fit  to  go  round  by  the  rue  Cassette,  and  vociferate,  A  has  les 
Jesuites  !  Vive  Quinet  I  for  the  special  benefit  of  M.  de  Salvandy,  who 
lives  in  that  street ;  and  having  given  some  further  indications  of  a 
riotous  mood  in  the  Place  de  I*  Ecole  de  MSdecine,  they  were  ultimately 
dispersed  by  the  police,  who  committed  some  of  the  most  noisy  to 
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durance  vile.  The  journals  protracted  the  feud  for  a  little  while 
longer ;  the  liberal  prints  bespattered  M.  de  Salvandy  with  their  abuae, 
the  Journal  des  Dkbats  insinuated  that  possibly  M.  Qninet  might  find 
it  easier  to  fling  out  a  few  clap-trap  phrases  on  the  glories  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  iniquities  of  popery,  than  set  forth,  whidi 
was  his  proper  business,  the  beauties  of  Dante  or  Calderon  ;  and  the 
Univers  laughed,  and  declared  that  the  worst  that  could  befall  M.  Qninet, 
if  he  would  not  lecture  upon  a  curtailed  programme^  would  be  to  draw 
his  salary  for  nothing,  and  eat  the  bread  of  idleness. 

While,  however,  these  skirmishes  were  in  progress,  M.  de  Salvandy 
came  down  upon  the  refractory  men  of  literature  with  artillery  of  a 
very  different  calibre,  which  he  had  silently  prepared.  On  the  7th  of 
December  a  royal  ordinance  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  oouneQ 
of  the  University,  and  reconstructed  it,  under  the  name  of  Conseil  roffti 
de  VUniversite^  on  an  entirely  new  basis.  The  ordinance  is  preceded 
in  the  Moniteur  by  a  report  of  M.  de  Salvandy  to  the  king,  which,  at 
it  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  University  from  its  first  foundation  hy 
Napoleon,  and  explains  the  nature  of  the  present  alteration,  will  he 
read  with  interest : 

**  Sire, — The  events  of  1815  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  they  deranged  every  part  of  the  institution  to  an  extent  which  !■ 
felt  to  the  present  time ;  and  they  moreover  altered  essentially  the  legal 
constitution  of  the  council  placed  at  its  head.  They  struck  at  its 
organization,  at  its  rules,  and  at  its  very  name.  They  cut  off  from  it 
the  aid  of  a  numerous  representation  of  all  the  branches  of  its  inatmo- 
tion,  and  all  the  departments  of  its  service.  In  fact,  they  gave  it  only 
a  provisional  existence,  and  stamped  that  character  upon  it  so  strongly, 
that  all  its  deliberations  necessarily  bear  the  impress  of  it  to  this  day. 
I  ask  your  Majesty  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.  It  is  impor- 
tant, before  any  discussion  on  the  conditions  of  freedom  of  teaching 
shall  take  place,  that  the  constitution  of  the  public  system  of  teaching 
should  be  settled  upon  a  perfectly  certain  basis. 

"  The  University  was  established  on  the  principle  of  two  distinct 
powers :  a  Grand  Master,  whose  business  it  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
organic  decree,  to  gooern  and  to  rule  the  whole  (art.  50);  and  a 
Council,  instituted  to  watch  over  the  improvement  of  the  stwUes^  the 
police  of  the  schools^  the  financial  concerns,  and  the  discipline  (art.  75). 

*'The  Grand  Master  appoints  to  all  the  offices,  dispenses  all  the 
distinctions,  and  effects  all  the  promotions  in  the  body  of  the  instruc- 
tors (art.  51).  He  exercises  a  limited  portion  of  the  disciplinary 
jurisdiction  (art.  57).  He  convokes  and  presides  over  the  Cooncfl 
(art.  61).  He  appoints  to  the  presidency  two  eminent  dignitaries,  the 
chancellor  of  the  University,  and  the*  Treasurer  who  superintends  all  its 
financial  concerns  (art.  (>6).  He  divides  the  counsellors  into  sections, 
and  refers  to  the  several  sections  the  matters  on  which  he  wishes  them 
to  report  (art.  75).  He  proposes  to  the  general  assembly  all  the  drafts 
of  regulations  and  statutes  intended  to  be  enacted  for  different 
of  schools  (art.  60). 
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'*  The  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  attends  to  whatever  concerns  the 
improvement  of  the  studies  (art.  75).  It  takes  cognizance  of  all  the 
questions  relative  to  the  police  and  the  general  administration  of  the 
schools  (art.  77).  It  alone  can  inflict  severe  punishments,  especially 
that  of  expulsion  (art.  79).  It  admits  or  rejects  the  works  that  are  to 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young  (art.  80).  It  decides  upon  all  conten- 
tious questions,  whether  relating  to  the  establishments  of  the  University, 
or  to  its  members  (art.  81).  As  it  deliberates  upon  all  the  regulations 
which  emanate  from  the  Grand  Master,  and  never  exercises  administra- 
tive powers,  it  is  the  guardian  of  all  rights  as  well  as  of  all  traditions ; 
and  its  constitution  requires  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  numerous, 
and  undergo  sufficient  renovation,  to  insure  its  efficiency  in  promoting 
every  kind  of  improvement. 

**  In  reality,  the  Council  is  to  be  composed  of  thirty  members,  to 
admit  of  their  being  distributed  into  sections  for  the  despatch  of  minor 
matters,  and  for  the  preparation  of  more  important  business,  with  a 
view  to  decision  in  a  general  assembly  and  after  real  debates.  This 
organization  comprises  titular  or  life  counsellors,  and  ordinary  coun- 
sellors; the  former  constitute  the  permanent  representation  of  the 
University;  the  twenty  ordinary  counsellors,  appointed  annually  by 
the  Grand  Master,  but  chosen  by  him  in  certain  definite  and  often 
unchangeable  categories,  cost  the  state  nothing  in  their  capacity  as 
members  of  the  council,  because  this  title  is  conferred  on  them  as  the 
complement  and  the  reward  of  their  labours,  and  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  in  the  daily  practice  of  applying,  as  inspectors  general, 
as  rectors,  as  deans  of  faculties,  or  as  masters  of  royal  colleges,  the 
regulations  on  which  they  are  called  upon  to  deliberate.  In  this 
system  of  inspection,  that  useful  service  which  causes  the  central  autho- 
rity to  be  present  every  where,  brings  to  bear  upon  every  matter 
knowledge  gained  on  the  spot.  The  University  knows  that  every 
order  of  studies  is  represented,  and  that  by  several  organs.  There  are 
conflicting  debates  and  an  efficient  control. 

"  This  Constitution,  so  perfectly  balanced  that  it  seems  as  if  esta- 
blished in  anticipation  of  the  wants  and  maxims  of  a  free  government, 
had  been  founded  by  the  law  of  May  the  5th,  1806,  and  organized  by 
the  special  decree  of  March  the  17th,  1808,  which  by  the  terms  of  the 
constitutional  acts  of  the  empire  has  force  of  law,  and  has  been  so  re- 
cognised by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  tribunals,  both  before  and 
since  1830.  A  royal  ordinance  of  Feb.  15th,  1815,  on  the  eve  of  the 
20th  of  March,  declared  all  the  existing  institutions  having  reference  to 
instruction  abolished,  in  order  to  substitute,  for  the  principle  of  one  cen^ 
tral  authority,  the  principle  of  local  authorities,  and  to  create  seventeen 
provincial  Universities,  independent  of  each  other,  and  connected  with 
the  Scate  only  by  the  medium  of  a  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
which  was  to  have  been  established  for  superintending  both  the  disci- 
pline and  the  teaching.  The  20th  of  March  cut  all  these  plans  short 
before  they  could  be  earned  into  eflect.  All  that  remained  of  this  at- 
tempt was  a  long-continued  subversion  of  the  established  order. 
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"  Aflter  the  hundred  days,  indeed,  an.ordinance  of  August  the  15th, 
1815,  milling  to  forbear  from  all  important  innovations  until  a  deiniiiwe 
system  might  be  established,  decided  that  all  the  Academies  were  to  he  pro- 
TisioNALLY  MAINTAINED.  The  name  of  the  University  continued  abro- 
gated. A  Commission  of  Public  Instruction ,  consisting  of  five,  and  after- 
wards of  seven  members,  was  to  combine  in  its  hands  the  powers  formerly 
committed  both  to  the  Grand  Master  and  to  the  Council  of  the  University  ; 
powers  of  so  different  a  nature,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  unite  and  to 
amalgamate  them,  without  removing  all  guarantees ;  because  all  con- 
trol and  all  responsibility  was  thus  at  once  abolished.  The  number  of 
royal  commissioners  being  so  small,  and  the  ordinary  counsellors  having 
been  suppressed,  the  attributes  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Grand  Master 
became  alike  extinct.  A  kind  of  Directoire  was  substituted  for  this 
twofold  authority. 

"  The  president  of  the  Commission  was  M.  Royer  Collard;  its  mem- 
hers  were  M.  Cuvier,  M.  de  Sacy,  M.  de  Frayssinous,  M.  Gueneau  do 
Mussy.  It  happened  to  these  men,  of  minds  so  differently  constituted, 
as  it  has  ever  since  happened  to  all  who  have  reflected  upon  these  im- 
portant questions ;  they  comprehended  that  in  the  actual  state  of 
France,  considering  all  that  time  has  destroyed,  and  all  that  it  has 
founded,  the  magistracy  of  public  instruction,  called  the  University,  is 
necessary  for  ensuring  the  essential  conditions  of  order,  maintaining  the 
unity  of  the  French  mind,  and  by  degrees  raising  the  standard  of  in- 
struction. They  applied  themselves  to  the  gradual  preservation  of  the 
institution,  for  the  overthrow  of  which  they  had  been  called  in.  They 
succeeded.  After  five  years  appeared  the  ordinance  of  November  the 
1st,  1820,  by  which  the  royal  authority,  willing  to  establish  the  directiom 
and  administration  of  the  body  of  instructors  upon  a  more  settled  6am, 
and  to  PAVE  the  way  for  a  definitive  organization,  authorized 
the  commission,  in  testimony  of  the  satisfactory  nature  of  its  service*^  to 
RESUME  the  rank  and  the  costume  of  the  council  of  the  University;  it  con- 
furred  on  it  the  title  of  royal  council  of  public  instruction  ;  for  the 
name  *  University,'  though  admitted  in  the  transaction  of  current  business, 
was  not  yet  reinstated  at  the  head  of  the  institution.  The  counsellors 
were  to  exercise,  ad  interim,  the  functions  of  chancellor,  treasurer, 
secretary-general,  which  had  constituted  part  of  the  attributes  of  the 
real  council.  At  the  same  time  they  continued  to  exercise  together  the 
functions  of  Grand  Master;  only,  instead  of  exercising  them  conjointly, 
they  distributed  them  among  themselves.  Each  administered  a  branch 
of  the  service,  and  had  thus  a  separate,  independent,  and  irrespousihle 
department  in  the  general  department  of  the  University. 

'*  This  organization,  Sire,  still  continues  to  exist,  although  the  re- 
storation shortly  after  took  another  step,  that  of  formally  recognising 
the  University  by  the  ordinance  of  June  the  1st,  1822,  which  re-esta- 
blished the  office  of  Grand  Master,  but  without  restoring  to  the  council 
its  rules  or  its  name,  or  to  the  Grand  Master  his  regular  attributes  and 
his  indispensable  supports.  At  a  later  period  the  head  of  the  Univer^ 
sity  united  with  this  title  that  of  minister  of  public  instruction  (Aognst 
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the  26th,  1824),  but  still  the  administration  of  the  University  was  not 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  principles  of  constitutional  responsi- 
bility. In  order  to  make  some  approach  to  this,  it  became  necessary 
for  M.  Vatimesnil  to  provide,  by  an  ordinance  (of  March  26th,  1829), 
which  bears  his  name  in  the  University,  that  a  part  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Council,  those  of  an  administrative  character,  should  require  the 
approbation  of  the  responsible  minister.  While  the  royal  authority  had 
prevailed  on  itself  to  rest  its  acts  upon  the  decrees  by  which  the  Uni- 
versity was  constituted,  the  royal  council  still  sprang  from  the  ordi- 
nances which  had  abrogated  those  decrees.  It  had,  in  fact,  a  twofold 
origin  :  it  was  the  council  of  the  University,  forasmuch  as  it  enjoyed  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  attached  to  this  title,  and  at  the  same  time, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  Grand  Master,  it  was  the  royal 
commission,  forasmuch  as  it  took  part  in  the  management  of  the  per- 
sonnel  and  in  the  administration,  and  continued  limited  in  the  number 
of  its  members. 

"  This  state  of  things  has  since  the  year  1830  given  rise  to  constant 
protests  in  the  Chambers ;  session  after  session  it  has  been  brought 
under  discussion.  Legislative  commissions  have,  in  special  reports, 
called  for  the  legal  reconstitution  of  the  council,  and  the  recomposition, 
around  the  eminent  men  which  compose  it,  of  that  useful  assembly, 
which  together  with  them  ought  to  form  the  regular  representation  of 
the  body  of  instructors.  The  administration  of  1838  announced  its  in- 
tention to  comply  with  this  wish,  in  a  general  circular  of  July  the  1 7th, 
1838. 

'*  *  I  shall,*  said  the  minister,  '  in  performance  of  the  duty  imposed 
upon  me  by  the  seventy-first  article  of  the  decree,  which  constitutes  the 
University,  make  out  the  list  of  ordinary  counsellors  therein  prescribed. 
It  will  be  the  complement  and  the  sequel  to  the  act  by  which  I  have 
restored  to  the  inspectors  general  the  right  of  taking  their  seat  in  the 
royal  council,  in  order  to  receive  their  instructions,  and  to  render  an 
account  of  their  mission,  in  the  presence  of  the  permanent  chiefs  of  the 
University.  The  last  traces  of  the  long-continued  derangement,  occa- 
sioned by  the  ordinances  of  1815,  will  thus  be  effaced.  We  shall  have 
returned  to  the  regular  course  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Considering  the  general  state  of  our  institutions,  and  the 
principle  inscribed  in  the  charter  of  1830,  nothing  could  be  more 
urgent  than  its  restoration  in  all  those  points  in  which  any  departure  from 
it  still  remained.* 

**  A  report  to  the  king,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Chambers,  on  the 
31st  December,  1838,  at  the  head  of  the  law  on  finance,  announced  the 
same  intentions,  and  developed  the  same  ideas : 

**  *  When  your  Majesty  did  me  the  honour  of  calling  me  to  the  head 
of  this  department,  1  professed  the  principle,  that  public  instruction  is 
actually  established ;  that  the  freedom  of  instruction,  required  by  the 
charter,  is  not  only  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  body  of  the 
University,  but  is  practicable  only  by  means  of  it ;  owing  to  its  con- 
stitution, which  is  framed  with  sufficient  strength  to  preserve  to  the 
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State,  amidst  all  possible  competition,  its  legitimate  ascendancy  in 
matters  of  education  and  instruction.  Before  establishing  that  systaniv 
it  was  necessary  to  resettle  in  all  its  parts  the  University,  shaken 
as  it  was  by  so  many  irregularities  and  uncertainties.  One  point  alone 
requires  to  be  set  in  order ;  which  is,  the  completion  and  regulation  of  the 
Council,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  constantly  repeated  protests,  beyond 
the  reach  of  which  it  is  time  that  the  Council  should  be  placed.  The 
traces  of  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  1815  will  thus  be  definitively 
effaced.' 

"  Sire,  all  that  has  taken  place  during  the  six  years  since  elapsed,  hu 
only  tended  to  justify  and  to  strengthen  these  views.  Your  Majesty 
will  judge  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for  completing  your  work,  and 
for  causing  the  last  traces  of  derangements  of  a  now  distant  date  to 
vanish.  The  legal  constitution  of  the  University  must  be  unquestion- 
able in  the  debates  by  which  our  public  laws  on  the  subject  of  instruG- 
tion  are  to  be  determined. 

*'  I  maintain,  Sire,  that  the  first  organization  of  the  Council  is  not 
only  regular,  but  excellent.  It  has  the  special  merit  of  being  adapted 
to  our  present  circumstances.  We  behold  our  nation,  which  has  under- 
gone so  much  agitation  of  principles  and  discussion  of  its  institutions,  fall 
back  upon  itself  in  the  midst  of  its  immense  prosperity  and  freedom, 
and  consider,  and  that  justly,  all  those  questions  of  paternal  right,  the 
questions  of  instruction,  of  education,  of  methods  and  degrees,  u 
involving  the  first  interests  of  the  State.  The  most  complicated  and 
most  serious  problems  are  proposed  to  us.  In  the  midst  of  a  new 
order  of  things,  in  an  entirely  new  state  of  society,  we  are  to  determine 
what,  under  the  influence  of  so  many  changes,  public  education  ought  to 
be,  in  its  relation  to  the  interests  of  civilization,  to  the  rights  of  the  StatCv 
and  those  of  the  family.  Several  commissions  have  already  nnder 
consideration  essential  questions,  which  ought  to  be  discussed  and 
resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  University.  In  order  to  enter  upon 
them,  the  Council  needs  all  the  strength  promised  to  it  by  the  law  of 
its  organization. 

''The  actual  council  of  public  instruction  consists  of  only  eight 
members,  and  several  are  wanting  to  its  labours.  A  less  indefatigable 
devotion  would  succumb  to  the  distracting  effect  of  the  daily  labour  of 
their  administrative  functions,  and  of  that  constant  personal  superintend- 
ence of  the  stud  es,  which  constitutes  their  essential  mission.  Every  one 
is  aware  that  names  of  greater  distinction  are  not  known  to  literature 
and  science ;  but  even  if  they  were  all  present,  numerous  branches  of 
instruction  and  service  would  be  unrepresented*.     Those  which  are 

'  "We  are  not  sure  that  we  quite  understand  the  drift  of  this  passage.  M.  de 
Salvandy  seems  in  a  strait  betwixt  the  necessity  of  stating  strongly  the  utter  in- 
efficiency of  the  present  council,  and  his  anxiety  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches  to 
avert  the  philosophic  wrath  of  the  victims  of  his  reforming  zeal.  As  far  as  we  can  tee, 
he  means  to  say,  that  out  of  the  eight  members  there  are  some  who  do  not  work  at  all, 
while  the  others  work  unreasonably  bard,  and  after  all  they  work  to  little  purpose, 
owing  to  the  distracting  nature  of  their  duties ;  that,  in  fact,  great  men  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are,  they  are  of  little  use. 
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represented,  are  so  by  one  person  only  ;  of  such  high  eminence,  it  is  trae, 
that  his  authority  is  surely  sufficient  to  resolve  all  difficulties,  but 
without  that  control  and  debate  between  equals,  which  is  one  of  the 
guarantees  required  in  every  thing  by  our  present  institutions,  and 
provided  for  by  anticipation  in  the  constitution  of  the  University. 
Under  our  constitutional  system,  all  interests  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  conflicting  debates,  and  every  body  is  bound  to  submit  to 
these. 

'*  I  said  in  1838,  and  have  pleasure  in  repeating  it,  that  the  royal 
council,  with  the  light  and  the  zeal  which  shine  at  its  head,  has  ren- 
dered immense  services  :  it  has  saved  the  University  under  the  Resto- 
ration ;  since  1 830,  it  has  maintained  and  strengthened  it.  To  seek  for 
the  re-establishment  of  its  regular  state,  is  to  render  it  homage,  Sire, 
because  it  is  to  accomplish  its  task ;  a  complete  return  to  the  legal  order 
of  things  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  our  government ;  it  will  give 
additional  guarantees  both  for  persons  and  things,  for  the  security  of  the 
families,  and  for  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  institution. 

**  With  these  views,  Sire,  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  to  your 
Majesty  a  second  ordinance,  which  has  for  its  object,  to  restore  the 
academic  councils,  those  tribunals  of  the  twenty-seven  jurisdictions  of  the 
University,  to  that  state  of  permanency  which  is  agreeable  to  the  spirit 
of  their  institution,  setting  to  their  number  a  uniform  and  definite  limit. 
The  instability  to  which  they  have,  subsequently  to  the  organic  decree, 
been  reduced,  has  often  been  the  subject  of  impeachment  in  both  the  cham- 
bers. It  is  in  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  in  the  spirit  of  our 
government,  that  all  interests  and  rights  should  be  duly  guaranteed. 

"  Thus,  Sire,  your  Majesty  will  have  accomplished  your  work  of 
restoration  completely.  Always  liable  to  reform  by  regulation  or  by 
law,  our  vast  system  of  public  instruction  will  have  recovered  its  rules, 
its  strength,  and  its  stability.  The  head  of  a  department  of  the  public 
service  which  presses  so  heavily  upon  the  mind  and  conscience,  will  be 
supported  in  his  endeavours  to  carry  that  burden,  by  numerous  repre- 
sentatives of  the  University,  men  of  special  information,  as  well  as  men 
of  illustrious  name.  Aided  by  every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  invested 
with  all  his  attributes,  he  may  with  justice  be  made  constitutionally 
answerable  for  all  the  acts  which  he  may  order,  and  all  the  directions 
which  he  may  give;  and  happy  will  he  be,  to  whom  such  mighty 
powers  are  committed,  if  the  institution  thus  reduced  to  rule  and  sta- 
bility, shall  under  his  care  become  strong  in  the  public  esteem  and  con- 
fidence, by  greater  and  greater  efficiency  in  training  up  sound  and  en- 
lightened generations,  worthy  of  the  past  recollections  of  France,  nur- 
tured in  the  spirit  of  her  present  institutions,  and  giving  fair  promise 
for  her  future  material  and  moral  greatness  !*' 

The  royal  ordinances  which  followed  this  report,  provided  for  the 
complete  execution  of  the  views  developed  in  it ;  the  staff  of  the  coun- 
cil was  put  upon  an  effective  footing  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  December 
M.  de  Salvandy  presided  over  its  first  session.  There  was  an  end  at 
once  of  the  exclusive  and  irresponsible  power  of  the  eight  (or  rather. 
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by  reason  of  absence  and  illness,  only  five  or  six)  oligarchs  of  the 
University,  who  had  divided  the  different  departments  between  them, 
and  exercised,  each  in  his  own,  the  most  despotic  sway  over  their  subor- 
dinates, while  in  their  corporate  capacity  they  were  determined  to  main- 
tain, and  to  diffuse  all  over  France  by  means  of  the  immense  machinery 
of  tuition  at  their  command,  the  an ti- christian  spirit  which,  in  the  person 
of  the  eclectic  philosopher  M.  Cousin,  presided  over  their  deliberationt. 

Considered  merely  as  a  step  towards  the  improvement  of  the  notori* 
ously  defective  system  of  public  instruction  in  France,  the  measure  of 
M.  de  Salvandy  is  one  of  g^reat  consequence  and  of  high  promise ;  but 
its  chief  importance  consists  in  the  greater  facility  which  it  gives  to  the 
government  in  controlling  the  action  of  the  University,  and,  as  the  govern- 
ment seems  to  hope,  adapting  it  to  the  requirements  of  a  religious  as  well 
as  literary  and  scientific  education.    As  might  be  supposed,  an  act  of  power 
so  unexpected  and  so  decisive  was  not  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  by 
those  with  whose  prerogatives  it  interfered,  when  the  opportunity  of 
canvassing  it  had  arrived.     No  sooner  was  the  debate  on  the  address 
commenced  in  the   Chamber  of  Peers,  than  M.  Cousin  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  attacked  the  ordinances  in  a  speech  of  great  animation  and 
power.     He  designated  them  as  "  an  act  prepared  by  the  minister  in  tba 
dark,"  which,  he  added,  ''  he  considered  fatal  to  a  great  institution  whiek 
he  had  served  for  thirty-five  years,  and  was  determined  to  defend  to  the 
last  extremity  ;*'  lastly,  he  called  in  question  the  legality  of  the  pro* 
ceeding  of  M.  de  Salvandy,  and  maintained  that  the  legislative  power 
of  the  Chambers  alone  could  alter  the  organization  of  the  council  of 
the  University.     In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  onset  was  still  more 
violent ;  M.  Thiers  brought  all  his  eloquence  to  bear  against  the  minis- 
terial measure,  which  was  defended  not  only  by  M.  de  Salvandy  himself, 
but  by  M.  Guizot,  who  took  a  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  present 
situation  of  France  in  reference  to  the  momentous  question  of  educm- 
tion.     This  was  the  point  on  which  he  chiefly  relied  for  the  justification 
of  the  course  pursued  by  his  colleague.     He  insisted  strongly  on  the 
despotic  origin  uf  the  University,  and  on  its  essentially  despotic  cbn- 
racter,  claiming  for  the  State  an  absolute  control  over  the  education  of 
the  rising  generations,  in  violation   of  what  he  maintained  to  be  the 
prior  rights  of  the  parents,  and  the  distinct  rights  of  religious  belief. 
After  passing  in  review  the  history  of  the  University,  he  adverted  to 
the  conflict  between  the  Church  and  the  University,  by  which  France 
had  for  several  years  been  distracted,  and  revealed  the  mainspring  of 
the  ministerial  policy  in  these  remarkable  words : — 

**  Gentlemen, — It  is  the  duty  of  the  government,  as  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  society  at  large,  when  such  a  conflict  arises,  to  put  an  end  to 
it  as  speedily  as  possible ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  not  to  take 
part  in  the  conflict,  but  to  rise  above  it,  to  dominate  and  to  pacify ;  this 
is  the  true  task  which  the  government  has  to  perform.  The  government 
is  not  to  raise  one  of  these  two  great  moral  forces  above  the  other»  or 
to  sacrifice  one  to  the  other ;  it  is  not  to  give  to  the  University  a  Tictory 
over  the  clergy,  or  to  the  clergy  a  victory  over  the  University  ;  no,  its 
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duty  is  to  rise  above  them  both,  to  dominate  and  to  pacify  them/' 
This  he  announced  to  be  the  determination  of  the  present  government 
of  France  to  do ;  and  he  gave,  as  to  its  intentions  on  the  general  question 
of  education,  the  following  pledge  : — 

'*  The  king's  government  is  firmly  resolved  upon  three  points.  The 
government  is  firmly  resolved  to  execute  sincerely  the  promises  of  the 
Charter.  It  is  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  State  in 
regard  to  public  instruction.  It  is  firmly  resolved  also  to  maintain 
religious  peace,  together  with  religious  liberty  and  freedom  of  thought, 
the  combination  of  which  is  the  glory  of  our  social  condition.  The 
king's  government  will  not  suffer  religious  liberty  or  the  freedom  of 
thought  to  be  violated,  it  will  not  suffer  the  religious  peace  to  be  dis- 
turbed." 

That  these  intentions  are  both  upright  and  sincere,  no  one  can  doubt ; 
but  it  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  considering  the  character  of  the  parties 
with  whom  it  has  to  deal,  whether  the  king's  government  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  all  that  it  is  so  firmly  resolved  to  do,  and  to  prevent  all 
that  it  is  so  firmly  resolved  to  eschew.  It  has  obtained  a  truce ;  but 
will  it  succeed  in  establishing  peace  ?  '*  The  position  which  the  govern- 
ment means  to  assume,"  says  the  E^irance,  **  is  full  of  difficulty  and 
of  danger.  The  government  cannot  reconcile  things  in  their  nature 
irreconcilable;  the  task  which  it  has  undertaken  is  beside  its  duty, 
and  beyond  its  power." 

State  Support  of  the  Romish  Church, — The  ecclesiastical  budget  of 
the  present  year  makes  considerable  additions  to  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  An  increase  of  20,000  francs  is  appropriated  to  the  Protestant  com- 
munion ;  and  an  increase  of  289,800  francs  to  the  Romish  Church,  distri- 
buted among  the  following  objects ;  1 4,000  francs  for  raising  35  succunalei 
into  cures ;  240,000  francs  for  the  erection  of  300  new  succursales;  35,800 
francs  for  the  employment  of  additional  mcaires  or  assistant  ministers. 
The  number  of  students  at  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  the  diocese  of 
Paris  has  been  raised  from  250  to  450 ;  a  proportionate  reduction  has 
been  directed  in  the  numbers  of  several  provincial  seminaries.  The 
missionary  seminary  of  the  "  Saint-E sprit "  has  undergone  a  complete 
reformation,  with  a  view  to  its  greater  efficiency  ;  it  contains  at  present 
46  students  maintained  by  the  state ;  and  in  addition  to  this  a  novitiate 
has  been  established  for  the  reception  of  priests  who  desire  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  missionary  work,  and  who  have  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  passing  through  a  preparatory  course.  A  comprehen- 
sive ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  colonies  of  France  is  said  to  be 
under  the  consideration  of  government. 

Germany. — Menacing  attitude  of  the  Romish  Church.  In  Germany, 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  becoming  daily  more  evident  that  the  Romish 
Church  entertains  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  restoration  to  her  former 
condition  of  power  and  ascendancy.  No  opportunity  of  asserting  the 
claims  of  Rome  against  the  existing  laws  and  governments  is  lost 
sight  of  by  the  Romish  hierarchy,  which  not  only  does  not  shrink 
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from  open  conflict  with  the  temporal  powers*  but  appears  to  court  that 
conflict,  and  to  exult  in  the  embarrassments  which  it  prodaoes.  In 
Rhenish  Prussia,  the  flame  kindled  under  the  late  reign  by  the  re- 
cently (October  19,  1845)  deceased  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Baron 
Clement  Augustus  Droste  Yischering,  has  broken  out  afiresh,  and  is 
fanned  in  the  diocese  of  Miinster  by  the  brother,  and  in  the  dtooese 
of  Cologne  by  the  successor,  of  that  haughty  prelate,  whose  boldness 
and  constancy  in  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  his  Church  gained 
for  him  during  his  lifetime  such  flattering  distinction  from  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  and  after  his  death  a  commemorative  allocution  to  the  Sacred 
College^.  In  Miinster  the  quarrel  turns  upon  that  fruitful  source  of 
litigation  between  Church  and  State,  the  education  question.  In 
opposition  to  the  order  established  throughout  Prussia,  according  to 
which  the  state  has  the  superintendence  of  public  education,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  teachers,  the  Bishop  of  Miinster,  Baron  Maximi- 
lian Droste  Yischering,  claimed  the  right  of  appointment,  and  exercised 
it  with  regard  to  several  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes.  The 
provincial  government  disputed  his  competency,  and  as  the  bishop 
persisted  in  his  claim,  closed  the  schools  in  question.     The  bishop 

'  This  allocution  was  delivered  in  the  secret  consistory  of  the  24tb  of  November  laat» 
and  dilates  on  "  the  bright  example  "  lefl  by  the  late  archbishop,  for  the  edification  not 
only  of  those  of  his  own  communion,  but  of  *'  those  also  that  are  without."  Aft«r 
enumerating  his  virtues,  among  which  his  **  tummut  ardor  religionit,  tumma  eamttmrnUmp 
tummuM  rerum  humanarum  eontemptus,'*  are  not  forgotten,  the  allocution  adverta  to  his 
intended  elevation  to  the  cardinalship,  and  thus  continues :  *'  But  he  who  according  to 
our  desire  should  have  been  an  ornament  to  this  apostolic  see,  is  now,  as  we  folly 
trust,  established  by  God  in  his  heavenly  home,  by  the  merits  of  his  only-begotten 
Son,  the  eternal  chief  Shepherd.  This  we  are  led  to  hope  assuredly,  on  the  gronnd 
of  that  same  distinguished  virtue  which  we  have  beheld  with  admiration  in  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Cologne.  For  if,  according  to  the  apostolic  admonition,  we  are  not  to 
sorrow  for  them  which  are  asleep,  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope,  what  muat  we 
think  of  a  man  who,  before  he  fell  asleep,  was  by  the  brightness  of  his  virtue  medio  a 
spectacle  to  the  world,  and  to  angels  and  to  men  ?  Known  to  all  is  that  invindUo 
courage  with  which  he  laboured  to  assert  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  of 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  even  under  great  difficulties.  Having  therefore  Ibught 
the  good  fight  of  faith,  was  he  not  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  righteous  Judge  ChrisC 
Jesus  the  crown  of  righteousness  which  is  laid  up  for  all  who  fight  strenuously  end 
lawfully?  Yet,  foraitmuch  as  the  judgments  of  God  are  a  great  deep,  although  we  be 
roost  confident  (eUi  maximopere  confidamus)  that  the  deceased  archbishop*  beiny 
delivered  from  the  darkness  of  this  miserable  life,  has  already  attained  to  the  bleated 
light  above,  although  this  our  strong  confidence  be  our  common  consolation,  neverthe- 
less, if  by  reason  of  man's  frailty,  there  be  any  thing  still  to  be  expiated  by  hirn  («| 
quid  ex  humana  fragUitate  adhmc  iUi  expiandum  supertit),  we  make  our  humble  soppU- 
cation  to  God  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  are  persuaded  you  will  do  the  same,  that  Ho 
may  graciously  vouchsafe  to  purge  the  blemishes  of  his  soul  with  the  precious  blood 
of  the  immaculate  Lamb,  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  in  order  that  this  great  arch- 
bishop may  as  speedily  as  possible  {quam  eitusime)  receive  the  unfading  crown  of 
glory,  and  may,  even  as  on  earth  he  was  illustrious  and  bright,  so  in  heaven  also^ 
together  with  all  them  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  shine  as  a  star  for  ever  and 
ever."  As  a  practical  specimen  of  the  Romi»h  notions  of  the  good  fight  of  fUth^  of 
the  efficacy  of  human  merit,  and  withal  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Christian  hope*  thla 
peroration  on  the  merits  of  the  departed  archbishop,  and  his  probable  state  In  the 
un»een  world,  is  truly  a  remarkable  document. 
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thereupon  issued  injunctions  to  his  clergy,  in  support  of  his  episcopal 
right  of  superintendence  over  the  education  of  the  people ;  to  which 
the  provincial  government  replied  by  a  circular  addressed  to  the  clergy, 
v^ho  are  thus  placed  between  the  conflicting  mandates  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  temporal  authority.  The  schools  which  gave  rise  to  the  dis- 
pute still  remain  shut  up,  as  the  government  cannot  find  competent 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  for  them,  six  out  of  seven  who  were  nomi- 
nated having  refused  to  accept  the  office  otherwise  than  at  the  bishop's 
hands.  The  bishop  has  appealed  against  the  acts  of  the  provincial 
government  to  tlie  king  in  council. 

While  this  is  going  on  in  Westphalia,  another  quarrel  of  a  similar 
nature  has  been  fastened  upon  the  government  by  Mgr.  Johann  von  Geissel, 
formerly  coadjutor,  and  since  successor  of  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Cologne.  Here  the  question  turns,  not  upon  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  upon  that  of  the  clergy.  Not  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  the 
power  hitherto  exercised  by  the  diocesan  over  the  theological  faculty  of 
Bonn,  and  the  Convictoriumy  or  ecclesiastical  seminary  established  in 
that  University  for  the  education  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  Mgr.  von 
Geissel  refused  to  recognize  them  as  diocesan  institutions,  and  conse- 
quently to  accept  the  students  prepared  by  them  as  candidates  for  the 
priesthood.  This  measure,  besides  answering  the  purpose  of  a  practical 
protest  against  what  the  archbishop  considers  an  encroachment  upon  his 
diocesan  rights,  was  intended  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  introducing  into 
the  diocese  young  men  educated  at  Rome,  whose  ultra-montane  princi- 
ples, it  was  hoped,  might  counteract  and  in  course  of  time  expel  the 
Hermesian  school,  which  has  still  a  strong  hold  upon  the  University  of 
Bonn,  and  the  clergy  educated  there.  By  way  of  reprisals,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  expatriation  of  young  men  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
clerical  education  at  Rome,  the  Prussian  government  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  status  ecclesiasticus  conferred  at  :Rome,  as  the  archbishop  re- 
pudiated that  conferred  at  Bonn.  A  cabinet  order  was  issued,  declaring  all 
ecclesiastics  educated  abroad  disentitled  to  the  exemption  from  military 
service,  which  young  men  in  holy  orders,  or  in  course  of  preparation  for 
them,  enjoy.  The  result  of  this  order,  if  carried  into  execution,  would 
be,  that  on  their  return  from  Rome,  if  drawn  according  to  the  Prussian 
law  of  conscription,  the  young  ecclesiastics  would  have  to  shoulder  the 
musket,  and  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  instead  of  those  of  the 
Church  militant.  Beaten  from  his  position  by  this  extra-ecclesiastic 
move  of  the  government,  yet  unshaken  as  to  his  main  purpose,  the 
archbishop  has  in  his  Lent  pastoral  made  an  appeal  to  the  liberality  of 
his  flock,  calling  on  them  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  four  ecclesi- 
astical seminaries,  which  he  proposes  to  found  with  a  view  to  a  sufficient 
supply  of  clergy  educated  within  the  diocese.  So  much  for  the  defer- 
ence shown  to  the  royal  rights  of  Frederick  William,  in  return  for  the 
good-natured  concessions,  and  the  liberal  support  lavished  by  him  upon 
his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and  more  particularly  upon  those  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Cologne,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  generally. 

Not  less  determined  is  the  stand  which  ultra-montanism  is  making  in 
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the  south  of  Gennany,  for  that  which  is  Id  &ct  its  ultimate  objaett  the 
substantial  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  to  the  subveteion 
of  all  national  legislation,  and  of  the  authority  of  temporal  princee.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  there  is  a  feud  of  long  standing  between 
the  government  and  the  Romish  hierarchy.  The  head  of  the  hiemrcliy 
in  that  country  is  the  Bishop  of  Rothenburg,  whose  advanced  age  and 
great  bodily  infirmity,  (he  was  blind,  and  at  the  time  of  his  deadi, 
October  17»  1845,  only  two  days  before  that  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  had  completed  his  Slst  year,)  afforded  the  government  of 
Wiirtemberg  for  some  years  past  an  opportunity  of  fortifying  its  poei> 
tion  against  Rome.  Under  these  circumstances  the  appointment  of  a 
coadjutor  had  been  repeatedly  urged,  but  to  this  the  government  would 
not  consent,  unless  die  choice  fell  upon  a  person  of  moderate  Tiewa. 
The  death  of  the  bishop  has  at  length  brought  the  matter  to  a  dedaive 
issue.  In  the  election  of  a  successor,  the  influence  of  the  goTemment 
prevailed ;  the  Diocesan  Chapter  put  in  nomination  one  of  its  own 
canons,  Von  Strobele,  the  author  of  two  publications  by  which  he  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  the  ultra-montane  party.  The  first  of  iImm 
is  a  pamphlet  on  mixed  marriages,  which  he  published  anonymoualy  in 
the  year  1842,  recommending  a  moderate  course,  with  a  view  to  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  that  difficult  question,  which  was  then»  aa  it 
still  is,  in  dispute ;  the  second  is  a  Catholic  Manual  of  chants  and 
inrayers  in  the  German  language,  for  the  use  of  the  diocese,  which  hai 
in  a  great  measure  already  superseded  the  Romish  ritual  with  its  Latin 
text.  No  sooner  was  his  election  made  known,  than  the  ultra-montaaa 
party  got  up  "  petitions  against  his  return,"  addressed  to  the  Pope^ 
entreating  him  to  refuse  canonical  institution  to  the  bishop  elect*  Theae 
petitions  were  circulated  among  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
signatures  to  them  ;  a  course  which  lUfforded  the  government  an  ezcelknt 
opportunity  of  interfering  for  the  protection  of  canonical  order,  and  the 
rights  of  the  chapter,  by  directing  the  civil  authorities  to  seize  the  petitioni^ 
wherever  they  made  their  appearance.  The  contemplated  demonatr^ 
tion  will  therefore  be  a  failure  ;  and  the  remonstrants  will  hare  to  aeok 
the  private  ear  of  his  Holiness,  for  the  purpose  of  pouring  their  eom- 
plaints  into  it.  The  result  is  looked  for  with  great  anxiety ;  bat  in 
whichever  way  the  Pope  may  decide,  the  ultra-montane  party  wiD 
scarcely  be  a  gainer ;  for,  as  Uie  Univers  justly  sums  up  the  diiemnWt 
if  M.  Von  Strobele  is  confirmed,  he  will  use  his  then  unqueationalde 
authority  in  support  of  the  views  of  the  government,  and  the  lihenl 
portion  of  the  Romish  clergy ;  if  he  is  not  confirmed,  the  government 
will  have  sufficient  ground  of  complaint  to  push  matters,  if  neceaaaiyv 
to  an  open  rupture,  the  consequences  of  which,  at  this  critical  momenty 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate. 

Rather  better  success  than  that  which  the  ultra-montane  par^ 
has  thus  had  in  Wiirtemberg,  through  the  great  disadvantage  entailed 
upon  it  by  the  incapacity  of  the  late  bishop,  has  attended  the  endeavowt 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Freiburg  to  engage  the  grand  ducal  government  of 
Baden  in  what  he  hoped  would  prove  an  unequal  conflict.     Hen  jtbe 
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quarrel  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Regardless  of  the  legal 
provisions  respecting  the  education  of  the  issue  of  marriages  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  archbishop  sent  forth  a  circular 
to  his  clergy,  dated  January  3rd,  1845,  in  which  he  directed  them,  in 
every  case  of  mixed  marriages,  to  apply  for  special  directions  to  the 
ordinariat  of  the  archdiocese.  The  animus  of  this  order  soon  became 
manifest,  inasmuch  as,  in  every  case  so  submitted  to  the  diocesan  autho- 
rity, the  order  was  given  to  refuse  the  sacerdotal  benediction,  unless 
the  parties  wishing  to  contract  marriage  agreed  to  bring  up  all  the 
children  in  the  Romish  faith.  The  government  of  Baden  forbore  at 
first  to  interfere  with  the  archiepiscopal  circular,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to 
watch  the  practical  working  of  the  reference  to  the  ordinariai  enjoined  by 
it;  but  on  the  drd  of  June  a  government  order  was  issued,  pro- 
nouncing the  archiepiscopal  circular  invalid,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
not  been  submitted,  as  by  the  law  of  the  land  it  ought  to  have  been,  to 
the  government  previous  to  its  publication.  This  decision  was  notified 
to  the  archbishop,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  government  expressed  its 
readiness  to  confer  with  him,  as  to  any  modifications  of  the  existing 
law  of  mixed  marriages  which  might  be  desirable.  The  only  answer 
which  the  archbishop  condescended  to  make,  was  a  repetition  of  his 
former  illegal  proceeding,  by  the  issue  of  another  circular  to  the  clergy 
on  the  10th  of  August,  in  which  he  went  still  further,  and,  without 
circumlocution,  directed  the  clergy  to  apply,  in  all  cases,  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  ordinariat  in  the  individual  cases  referred  to  it  in  pursuance 
of  the  circular  of  the  3rd  of  January.  Of  the  issue  of  this  document 
the  archbishop  gave  the  government  official  notice,  stating  the  grounds  on 
which  he  rested  his  proceedings,  and  declared  that  he  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  follow  the  example  of  Uie  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  if  the  govern- 
ment would  imitate  that  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia.  The  rules  laid  down 
by  the  archbishop  being  directly  opposed  to  the  law  of  the  land,  which 
prohibits  all  pre-contracts  on  the  subject,  and  more  particularly  all 
clerical  interference  with  a  view  to  obtain  such  pre-contracts,  and  the 
promulgation  of  them  by  the  archbishop  being,  on  the  same  grounds  as 
the  previous  circular,  illegal,  the  government  issued  another  order,  by 
which  the  clergy  are  warned  of  the  illegality  of  the  archbishop's 
injunctions,  and,  under  reference  to  the  law  of  the  land,  directed  to  obey 
the  latter,  and  to  disregard  the  former,  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
penalties  provided  in  such  cases.  Against  this  ministerial  decree  the 
archbishop  protested  in  the  strongest  terms,  declaring  that  he  should 
hold  no  further  communication  with  the  government  on  the  subject, 
but  that  he  had  laid  the  whole  case  before  the  court  of  Rome.  He  has 
since  followed  up  his  previous  mandates  to  his  clergy  by  a  new  set  of 
injunctions,  strictly  prohibiting  his  clergy  from  admitting,  as  has  long 
been  the  practice,  Protestants  as  sponsors ;  a  prohibition  which,  how- 
ever justifiable  in  itself,  indicates,  by  the  moment  chosen  for  issuing  it, 
the  spirit  by  which  the  archbishop  is  animated,  and  must  necessarily 
tend  to  increase  the  irritation  already  existing  between  the  Protestants 
and  the  Roman   Catholics.     The  practical  result  of  the  conflicting 
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orders  issued  by  their  temporal  and  their  spiritual  rulers  is,  that  a  great 
number,  the  Romish  papers  assert  a  vast  majority,  of  the  cleigy,  Tiolata 
the  law  of  the  land,  in  obedience  to  the  archbishop ;  while  the  gOTemmeiitt 
naturally  reluctant  to  visit  them  for  an  offence  committed  under  a 
sense  of  duty,  and,  no  doubt,  unwilling  to  push  matters  to  an  extreinitj» 
looks  on  inactive  and  irresolute.  The  difficulty  in  which  the  govern- 
ment has  thus  been  placed  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  attempt 
of  the  liberal  party  in  the  chambers  to  force  upon  the  government  tha 
recognition  of  the  German  Catholics  of  the  Ronge  school ;  a  meaaura 
to  which  the  government  itself  was  averse,  but  which,  being  stron^y 
supported  in  the  lower  chambers,  called  forth  a  reaction  in  fiiTOur  of 
Church  principles,  sufficiently  decisive  to  induce  the  government  to 
dissolve  the  chambers,  and  appeal  by  a  new  election  to  the  sense  of  the 
people.  The  prospect  of  the  embarrassments  likely  to  ensue  on  the 
meeting  of  the  new  chambers,  and  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  between 
the  government  and  the  archbishop,  has  since  occasioned  the  dissolutiOD 
of  the  ministry  also. 

An  imitation  on  a  small  scale  of  the  ecclesiastico-political  dramas 
thus  enacted  in  the  more  considerable  states  of  Germany,  has  been  got 
up  in  the  free  city  of  Frankfort,  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet.  A 
Roman  Catholic  lady  who  is  married  to  a  Protestant,  having  been 
urged  by  her  confessor  to  have  her  children  educated  in  the  Romish 
faith,  and  having  pleaded  her  duty  of  conjugal  obedience  as  her  reaaon 
for  non-compliance  with  his  demand,  was  refused  absolution  by  him. 
The  affair  was,  through  the  influence  of  her  husband,  brought  belbte 
the  senate ;  the  clergyman  being  called  on  for  an  explanation  of  lua 
conduct,  declined  giving  any,  under  shelter  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
confessional.  Thereupon  the  senate  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  LimbiU|^ 
the  diocesan,  a  request  for  the  removal  of  the  confessor ;  but  to  this  the 
bishop  refused  to  accede,  as  he .  had  not  contravened  his  ecclesiastical 
duty.  The  matter  was  next  referred  by  the  senate  to  the  Great 
Council,  which  decreed  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  clergyman  from 
the  territory  of  Frankfort.  The  latter,  acting  under  the  direction  of  hia 
bishop,  declared  that  he  would  only  yield  to  actual  force,  and  was 
accordingly  transported  in  the  custody  of  the  police  beyond  the  frontier. 
This  incident,  in  itself  insignificant,  derives  considerable  importanee 
from  the  fact,  that  an  appeal  to  the  Germanic  Diet  is  in  contemplation, 
which  will  probably  compel  that  assembly  to  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  many  knotty  questions  which  arise  out  of  the  juxtappodtioa 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  all  over  Germany. 

Symptoms  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Reform  among  the  Roman  Catkolie»  rf 
Southern  Germany. — High  as  the  Archbishop  of  Freiburg  carries  hu 
head  in  his  opposition  to  the  grand  ducal  government  of  Baden,  he 
has  within  the  extent  of  his  province,  which  includes  the  bishoprie  of 
Rothenburg,  abundant  cause  for  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  his 
ultra-montane  aspirations.  We  have  already  noticed  in  a  former 
Number  of  our  Review*  the  prevalence,  among  the  clergy  of  the  sontl^ 

•  Sec  EngUih  EUTiew,  Vol.  IV.  p.  251. 
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west  of  Germany,  of  the  views  and  principles  of  Baron  Von  Wessen- 
bergf  formerly  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Constance,  who  contem- 
plated the  foundation  of  a  national  Catholic  Church,  not  in  the  sense  of 
Ronge,  but  in  the  spirit  of  true,  orthodox,  and  ecclesiastical  reform, 
and  who,  but  for  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  and 
the  consummate  ability  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  would  probably  have 
carried  his  point  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  How  averse  the  feelings 
of  this  large  portion  of  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Freiburg  are  to  the 
tendencies  and  proceedings  dictated  by  the  ultra-montane  spirit  which 
presides  over  the  metropolitan  councils,  may  easily  be  imagined.  The 
replies  of  the  Ruri- decanal  chapters  to  the  archbishop's  pastoral  on 
the  subject  of  the  "  German  Catholic "  schism  sufficiently  indicated 
those  feelings;  and  a  further  and  stronger  manifestation  has  since 
taken  place,  in  the  shape  of  a  petition  to  the  archbishop,  which  has 
been  put  into  extensive  circulation,  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of 
copies,  and  is  receiving  numerous  signatures  from  both  clergy  and 
laity.     The  petition  is  as  follows  : — 

**The  present  movements  in  the  Church  in  Germany  claim  the 
attention  of  every  thoughtful  and  well-intentioned  person.  They  have 
attracted  our  attention,  too,  more  particularly  since  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  their  phenomena  in  this  diocese.  We  have 
had  our  minds  directed  to  them  by  your  Excellency's  own  pastoral  on 
the  subject,  addressed  to  the  faithful  of  the  archdiocese  of  Freiburg. 

"  It  is  a  fact  which,  however  differently  viewed  and  judged,  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  that  there  exists  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany 
an  antinational  party,  that  this  party  is  daily  increasing  in  number  and 
extent,  that  it  displays  daily  greater  boldness  and  power  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  aim,  and  that  the  disastrous  consequences  of  its  tendencies  have 
already  variously  taken  effect  throughout  Germany,  and  in  particular 
in  our  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  What  this  party  aims  at,  and  what  its 
tendencies  will  lead  to,  cannot  be  doubtful  to  any  one  who  has  atten- 
tively observed  it  and  its  movements,  and  is  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  last  three  centuries.  It  is  with  deep  pain  that  those  who  love 
our  German  fatherland  witness  the  rekindling  of  the  ancient  ruinous 
Church  feud,  which  provoked  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  inflicted  on 
our  common  country  wounds  which  to  this  hour  are  not  yet  healed. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  party  in  question  professes  antinational  princi- 
ples, that  is  to  say,  principles  not  only  incompatible  with,  but  directly 
hostile  to  the  social  condition  and  wants  of  the  German  people,  as  well 
as  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  political  state  of  Germany,  whether 
general  or  local,  of  older  or  of  more  recent  date.  No  less  antinational 
are  its  tendencies  ;  they  are  opposed  to  the  legally  established  order  of 
things  in  Germany,  they  violate  and  destroy  the  rights  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  State  in  its  relation  to  the  Church,  and  the  rights  and 
the  existence  of  other  recognized  communions  in  their  relation  to 
the  Catholic  communion.  Again,  no  less  antinational  is  its  aim  ;  this 
is  no  other  than  to  bring  back  in  Germany  the  mediaeval  condition  of 
the  Church,  in  manifest  contradiction,  not  only  to  the  rights  of  the 
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nation  and  of  the  government,  but  to  the  whole  character  of  modoni 
civilization.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  all  which  is,  the  diatiirb« 
ance  and  ultimate  destruction  of  religrious  peace,  both  private  uk| 
public,  in  our  German  fatherland, — ^a  consequence  which  is  alroadj 
heavily  felt,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  good  men. 

''  Another  fact  which,  however  differently  viewed  and  judged,  k 
no  less  universally  admitted,  is  that  a  schism  has  actually  taken  ^aee  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  has,  we  can  only  lament  it,  produced  a  formal 
separation  which  threatens  to  become  more  and  more  extensive.  Into 
an  examination  of  the  character  of  this  separation  we  do  not  wiah 
here  to  enter.  An  attentive  and  impartial  observer  cannot,  howeveri 
help  perceiving  what,  indeed,  the  very  name  of  'German  Catholieii' 
assumed  by  die  separatists,  indicates,  that  the  above-named  anti* 
national  party  is  in  a  very  great  measure  to  blame  for  this  separatum  { 
and  that  the  schism  and  separation  increases  in  proportion  as  tba| 
party  gains  greater  ascendancy  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  for  besidea  the 
separatists,  there  are  opposed  to  that  party  all  those  Catholics  who  profeaa 
the  ecclesiastical  principles  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  whose  preraatnn 
death  is  much  to  be  deplored ;  principles  which  guided  the  univeraally 
revered  Baron  Von  Wessenberg,  in  his  well-known  and  highly  hononiei 
episcopal  administration  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  diocese  of  Con* 
stance,  and  the  excellency  of  which  has  been  proved  by  the  frnilf 
which  they  have  already  borne,  in  the  mutual  toleration  of  the  diffisimit 
communions,  in  the  peaceable  and  friendly  intercourse  of  the  memben  of 
the  different  Churches,  in  the  accordance  of  the  position  of  the  Chunh 
with  the  laws  of  the  State,  in  many  essential  improvements  of  tlio 
internal  condition  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  more  particular! j  of 
clerical  education,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  the  visible  pr«>greaa  of 
the  popular  mind  under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  of  true  Christian  loYO. 

"  To  this  class  of  Catholics  it  is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  the 
faithful  in  the  archdiocese  of  Freiburg  belong.  Our  determine  OPP^ 
sition  to  the  antinational  party  in  our  Church,  and  our  profound  xegnt 
at  the  separation  which  has  taken  place,  arise  entirely  from  our  aincore 
devotion  to  the  country  to  which  we  belong,  and  to  the  Church  whoae 
members  we  profess  to  be.  The  welfare  of  both  is  alike  dear  to  onr 
hearts ;  and  we  wish  for  nothing  more  anxiously,  than  that  both  may  ho 
preserved  from  the  injuries  with  which  they  are  threatened  by  the  pro* 
sent  movements  in  the  Catholic  Church.  From  the  warm  interest  which 
we  thus  take  in  our  fatherland  and  our  Church,  springs  likewiae  onr 
present  humble  request  to  your  Excellency,  that  you  may  be  pleased 
to  convoke  a  diocesan  synod.  In  making  this  request,  we  have  reoonne 
to  that  remedy  which  the  Church  has  ever  applied,  in  circumstaneea  of 
peculiar  consequence  or  danger,  and  generally  upon  all  important 
occasions,  and  which,  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  Church,  can 
alone  bring  about  those  results  which  the  country  and  the  Church  at 
this  time  require,  and  which  have  been  already  suggested  to  yoor 
Excellency,  in  accordance  with  public  opinion,  by  several  ruri-doMnal 
chapters. 
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'*  All  our  hopes  for  the  country's  and  the  Church's  weal  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs  rest  solely  on  the  convocation  of  a  diocesan  synod, 
composed,  according  to  the  ancient  and  primitive  constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church,  of  both  clerical  and  lay  members.  From  the  very  first 
the  Catholic  Church  has  set  a  high  value  on  synodical  assemblies,  and 
assigned  to  them  the  first  and  highest  rank  in  the  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution. Not  only  has  she  convoked  synods  on  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies like  the  present,  but  she  has  made  the  regular  and  periodical 
convocation  both  of  general  and  of  provincial  and  diocesan  synods  a 
matter  of  universal  obligation.  She  has  even  threatened  the  rulers  of 
the  Church  with  severe  punishments,  for  instance,  with  sequestration » 
and  even  with  deprivation,  in  the  event  of  their  neglecting,  or  still  more 
their  refusing,  to  convoke  them.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  high  value  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  synods,  the  Church  has  provided  by  par- 
ticular and  universally  valid  enactments  for  the  convocation  and  the 
holding  of  synods,  even  in  case  the  bishop  to  whom  immediately  it 
belongs  to  convoke  them,  should  fail  to  do  so. 

'*  If  these  enactments  are  applicable  to  the  convocation  of  settled  and 
periodically  repeated  synods  of  the  Church,  how  much  more  applicable 
are  they  to  the  convocation  of  extraordinary  synods,  rendered  indis- 
pensably necessary  by  events  so  pregnant  with  consequences  and  so  full 
of  danger  to  the  country  and  the  Church,  as  those  which  present  them- 
selves at  the  present  juncture.  Considering  how  manifestly  necessary 
an  ecclesiastical  synod  is  at  this  moment,  so  much  so,  that  the  peace  of 
the  country  and  the  Church  which  is  evidently  endangered,  can  be 
maintained  by  no  other  means ;  considering  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  faithful  of  the  diocese  are,  as  unquestionably  they  are  at  this 
present  time,  sensible  of  this  necessity;  considering  moreover  that 
the  convocation  of  such  a  synod  is  a  measure  which  the  law  of  the 
Church  gives  them  a  perfect  right  to  demand,  and  which  has  for  its 
object  simply  the  maintenance  and  security  of  order  and  peace  in 
Church  and  State,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  tliat  the  authorities  either  of 
Church  or  State  would  wish  or  venture  to  refuse  their  co-operation. 
Our  view  is  more  immediately  directed  upon  the  significant  indications 
in  the  aspect  of  the  Church  in  our  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  and  upon 
the  threatening  consequences  likely  to  ensue ;  and  we  are  desirous  of 
meeting  the  emergency  in  good  earnest,  in  the  first  place  in  our  own 
country,  by  the  most  appropriate  means,  a  diocesan  synod,  which  accord- 
ing to  ecclesiastical  law  has  full  power  to  apply  a  remedy.  Our 
example  will,  without  fail,  be  followed  in  other  dioceses;  and  the 
diocesan  synods  will  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  final  settlement,  in  a 
national  synod,  of  a  question  which  has  long  been,  and  has  recently 
again  become,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Germany.  Upon 
these  grounds  we  prefer  to  our  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  the  humble 
request,  that  your  Excellency  may  be  pleased,  in  consideration  of  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  to  convoke  a  diocesan  synod  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible." 

Neo- Catholicism. — The  hollow  and  unsound  character  of  this  move- 
ment becomes  more  and  more  apparent.     The  published  reports  of  the 
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*'  Synods,"  held  during  the  course  of  last  autumn,  contain  the  most 
melancholy  evidence  of  the  absence  of  all  fixed  principles,  both  of  doe- 
trine  and  of  Church  constitution.  At  the  Breslau  '*  Synod,"  held  in 
the  middle  of  August,  one  speaker,  after  premising  that  he  himself  had 
these  forty  years  been  quite  clear  (i.e.  quite  an  unbeliever)  on  the  subject, 
suggested  that,  in  tenderness  to  popular  prejudice,  the  words  *'  the  Son 
of  God/'  should  be  re-inserted  in  the  creed  ;  he  was  told  that  auch  a 
course  would  defeat  the  object  he  had  in  view,  the  Leipsig  confession, 
to  which  it  was  determined  to  adhere,  being  expressly  so  framed  that 
both  the  assertors  and  the  deniers  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  should  ba 
comprehended.  With  regard  to  their  ministers,  it  was  settled  that  they 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  distinct  order,  but  should  in  all  respects, 
except  their  appointment  to  preside  over  the  worship  of  the  congregation, 
he  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  laymen ;  they  should  be  called  preachen, 
not  pastors  ;  a  suggestion  to  connect  cure  of  souls  with  their  office, 
was  universally  scouted.  It  was  also  determined  that  all  members  of  a 
certain  age,  not  dependent  by  relationship  on  other  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, as,  for  instance,  widows,  single  women,  and  women  married 
to  husbands  not  belonging  to  the  German  Catholic  body,  should  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  membership,  and  have  votes  on  all  matters  of  fkith 
and  discipline.  At  the  **  synod,"  of  Marienwerder,  held  immediately 
after  the  Breslau  meeting,  the  principal  topic  of  discussion  was  the  ab- 
sence of  Czerski,  who  had  given  a  distinct  promise  to  appear  and  give 
explanations  respecting  his  letters  and  manifestoes  on  behalf  of  ortho- 
doxy. The  culprit  not  making  his  appearance,  his  conduct  was  freely 
canvassed  in  his  absence,  and  a  reprimand,  with  an  exhortation  to  more 
peaceable  conduct  for  the  future,  was  forwarded  to  him  from  the  assem- 
bly. The  '*  synod"  at  Stuttgardt,  in  the  middle  of  September,  waa  re- 
markable chiefly  for  its  conviviality,  and  produced  more  toasts  than 
resolutions.  The  Berlin  '*  synod,"  held  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
was  opened  by  Brauner,  the  preacher  of  the  Berlin  congregation,  with  a 
speech  in  which  he  reminded  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  Keo- 
Catholic  Churches,  that  in  opposition  to  the  antiquated  dogmas  of  all 
existing  communions,  they  looked  to  '*  that  Eternal  Spirit  who  rcTeala 
himself  to  man  through  the  light  of  his  reason."  In  the  discussion  on 
the  days  of  religious  observance,  Ascension-day  was  strongly  objected 
to  as  being  calculated  to  induce  misconceptions  ;  viz.,  the  belief  in  the 
personal  ascension  of  Christ,  and  his  personal  reign  in  glory  ;  thequea- 
tion  of  the  days  to  be  observed  was,  in  the  end,  left  an  open  question, 
so  that  each  congregation  might  suit  its  own  taste.  Lastly,  it  was  de- 
termined, touching  the  position  of  the  "  preachers,"  that  they  are  liable 
to  be  suspended  and  dismissed  by  their  congregations.  The  foregoing 
are  the  most  important  results  of  these  four  "Synods;"  the  history  of 
the  different  sections  into  which  the  original  schism  has  split,  la  not 
worth  recording ;  mutual  animosities  and  jealousies,  accusations  and 
recriminations  of  congregations  and  sections  of  congregations,  as  well 
as  of  individuals  against  each  other,  are  becoming  more  frequent  aud 
more  disgusting. 
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Italy. — Consistorial  Appointments, — During  the  year  1845,  the 
pope  has  appointed  three  patriarchs,  one  for  Lisbon,  the  other  two 
schismatical,  t.  e.  for  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  '*  in  partibue  infi" 
delium ;" — two  metropolitans,  one  for  Gnesen  and  Posen  (Mgr,  Leon 
de  Przyluscki),  the  other  for  Lima,  in  South  America ; — twelve  arch- 
bishops, one  for  Camerino,  in  the  Pontifical  States ;  three  for  Naples, 
Syracuse,  and  Monreale,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  ;  one  for 
Lucca ;  one  for  Evora,  in  Portugal ;  one  for  Colocza  and  Bachia,  in 
Hungary  ;  and  ^ve  more  •*  in  partibus  infidelium ;" — and  thirty- 
three  bishops,  viz.,  for  the  Pontifical  States  7 ;  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
10  ;  Sardinia  2 ;  France  3  ;  Hungary  2  ;  Bohemia  1  ;  Prussia,  the 
sees  of  Rreslau  (Dr.  Diepenbrock),  and  Paderbom  (Dr.  Drepper),  2  ; 
Cape  Verd,  in  Africa,  1 ;  and  *'  in  partibus  infidelium"  5.  Four  cardinal 
priests  and  two  cardinal  deacons  were  created,  and  the  pall  was  con- 
ferred upon  one  patriarch,  one  metropolitan,  and  eight  archbishops. 

Saint  and  Relic  Worship. — Six  cases  of  aspirants  (a  term  incongru- 
ous enough  when  applied  to  dead  men  and  women)  to  a  place  in  the 
Romish  calendar,  have  been  brought  before  the  congregation  of  rites 
during  the  year  1845,  and  more  or  less  advanced.  Among  the  names  are 
those  of  the  famous  mendicant  Benoit- Joseph  Labre,  and  of  the  infamous 
Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  the  confederate  of  the  Jesuit  Colombiere 
in  setting  on  foot  the  superstition  blasphemously  entitled,  '*  The  Wor- 
ship of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus."  Collections  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  former  case  have  been  ordered  by  the  bishops 
of  several  dioceses  in  France;  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  latter, 
special  prayers  have  been  offered,  and  neuvaines  held,  in  the  nunneries  of 
the  order  of  the  Visitation.  In  the  circular  of  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles, 
ordering  collections  on  three  consecutive  Sundays  in  all  the  churches  of 
his  diocese,  in  aid  of  the  beatification  of  Labre,  the  following  passage 
occurs,  which  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  practical  use  of  these 
proceedings  in  the  Romish  chancery : — *'  By  a  decree  of  the  year  1842, 
His  Holiness  Gregory  XYI.,  gloriously  reigning,  has  declared  that  the 
virtues  of  that  venerable  servant  of  God,  Benoit-Joseph  Labre  had 
risen  to  an  '  heroical  degree.'  Nothing  therefore  remains,  but  to  pro- 
ceed legally  to  the  recognition  of  the  miracles  attributed  to  his  inter- 
cession ;  but  the  forms  required  for  this  purpose  are  extremely  severe, 
in  the  investigation  of  the  truth  and  of  the  nature  of  the  facts.  They 
are  exceedingly  lengthy  and  multifarious.  The  grave  nature  of  the 
consequences  to  be  deduced  from  them  imperatively  demands  their 
employment,  as  indispensable  safeguards  for  ascertaining,  so  as  not  to 
leave  any  room  for  doubt,  the  circumstances  brought  under  the  ■  strict 
investigation  of  the  sacred  congregation  of  rites.  These  forms  take  place 
by  way  of  contest  between  two  parties  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  opposite  theses.  They  are  accomplished  by  protracted  debates,  and 
by  the  printing  and  publication  of  a  great  mass  of  documentary  evi- 
dence, attested  by  all  the  characteristics  of  truth  and  authenticity. 
Besides,  a  great  number  of  memoirs  and  other  writings  of  the  theolo- 
gians and  consultors   of  the  congregation  of  rites  are  printed  and 
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published,  which  memoirs  and  writings  are  exceedingly  TolnminoiiSa 
the  questions  contained  in  them  being  minutely  diacasted«  examined 
under  every  aspect,  and  sifted  to  the  very  last  depth.  In  shortv  the  holy 
see  never  pronounces  till  the  most  complete  and  incontroveitnile 
certainty  has  been  attained  by  human  means,  independently  of  the 
supernatural  assistance  which  it  obtains  from  on  high.  Now,  rev*  air» 
in  order  to  arrive  at  this  result,  considerable  expenditure  i$  necMfory. 
The  funds  destined  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  cause  of  the  venerabU 
Bcnoit'Joseph  Lahre  are  hy  this  time  exhausted^  and  I  haoe  heern 
requested  by  the  postulator  in  this  cause,  and  by  a  consuUar  of  the 
sacred  congregation  of  rites,  in  the  name  of  His  Excellency  the  Cardinai 
Vicar  of  His  Holiness,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  qfthefaiik' 
ful  of  my  diocese,  that  they  may  contribute  by  their  alms  to  the  etn^ 
tinuance  of  a  proceeding  so  truly  interesting  to  France  (!),  the  countiy 
which  has  given  to  the  Church  the  holy  personaob  whom  it  u 

INTENDED  TO  PLACE  UPON  THE  ALTARS "(!!) 

The  relics  of  another  recently  canonized  saint,  St.  Alphonso  de 
Liguori ',  were  carried  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Naples  in 
April  last,  enclosed,  according  to  the  practice  now  adopted  in  Itely,  in 
a  wax  figure,  representing  the  saint,  and  dressed  up  in  gorgeous  ponti- 
fical array.  The  royal  family,  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  and 
an  immense  concourse  of  people,  attended  the  ceremony. 

Centenary  of  the  Council  of  Trent. — The  third  centenary  of  the  Triden- 
tine  Council  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  city  of  Trent*  on 
the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  December  last.  The  prince  bishop  CMued 
on  this  occasion  the  side  chapel  of  his  cathedral  to  be  restoredi  before 
the  crucifix  of  which  the  acts  of  the  Council  were  signed ;  and  the  mnni* 
cipality  caused  a  lofty  marble  column  with  the  statue  of  the  viigin*  the 
^^exterminatrix  of  heresies,"  to  be  erected  in  front  of  the  church  of  Ste. 
Maria  Maggiore,  in  which  the  Council  held  its  sittings.  The  celebration 
itself  was  a  singular  mixture  of  religious  solemnities,  for  which  a  nnmber 
of  "  Princes  of  the  Church,"  cardinals,  bishops,  and  abbots,  had  assembled; 
and  of  worldly  amusements,  such  as  concerts,  fireworks,  fire-balloonii 
discharges  of  artillery,  illuminations,  and  the  like. 

Newfoundland. — Local  Support  of  the  Church. — A  plan  has  bera 
devised  by  the  Bishop,  in  conjunction  with  the  Church  Society »  which 
has  for  its  object  the  collection  of  Church  money  from  all  the  memben« 
at  the  rate  of  one  penny  a  head  per  week,  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  and 
schoolmasters,  so  as  to  relieve  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  if  ik$ 
Gospel,  by  whose  exertions  chiefly  the  Church  has  been  planted  in 
Newfoundland,  from  this  burden,  within,  it  is  hoped,  the  space  of  a  &w 
years.  It  is  calculated  that  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Church  Society 
raised  by  this  means,  when  the  plan  shall  have  been  brought  into  fall 
operation,  will  not  only  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  eleigy 
now  employed  in  the  diocese,  but  will  admit  of  an  addition  of  leYenteea 

*  One  of  the  five  tainu  canonised  on  Trinity  Sunday  1839,  of  whoie  livet  an  Bngliah 
edition  was  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Wiaeman. 
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to  their  number.  The  working  of  the  plan  has  been  committed  by  the 
Bishop  to  the  clergy  themselves,  to  whom  he  has  addressed  a  circular 
on  the  subject,  directing  them  how  to  proceed,  and  exhorting  them  to 
enforce  on  their  flocks  the  positive  Christian  duty,  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  Gospel,  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
All  the  monies  so  collected  are  to  be  remitted  to  the  central  fund,  from 
which  the  stipends  of  the  clergy,  equalized  throughout  the  diocese,  will 
be  paid ;  the  only  room  lefl  for  inequality  in  the  incomes  of  different 
clergy,  being  those  arising  from  die  enjoyment  of  parsonages  and 
glebes,  and  the  varying  amount  of  surplice  fees.  This  contribution, 
the  failure  of  which  in  some  few  instances  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  excess  of  the  more  liberal  contributions  of  the 
wealthier  Church  members,  will  include  all  and  every  demand  made 
upon  the  people  on  account  of  the  Church  or  of  public  education, 
saving  only  that  the  repair  of  the  buildings,  and  the  current  expenses 
for  the  performance  of  Divine  worship,  will  have  to  be  met  by  local 
collection  or  assessment. 

<*  I  have  now  only  to  entreat  you,"  the  Bishop  adds,  at  the  conclu* 
sion  of  his  circular,  **  for  Christ's  and  the  Church's  sake,  to  use  your 
endeavours,  with  prayers  for  Ood's  help  and  blessing,  to  render  this  plan 
as  general  and  effective  as  possible.  You  cannot  feel  more  strongly 
than  I  do,  that  a  very  laborious  and  irksome  service  will  be  superadded 
to  duties  already  sufficiently  onerous  and  ill  requited ;  but  if  it  be,  as 
indeed  it  is,  for  the  honour  of  God  and  his  Church,  and  the  maintenance 
of  Scriptural  truth  and  Apostolic  order  in  this  country,  I  confidently 
expect  you  will  not  shrink  from  performing  or  attempting  it.  Gra- 
titude indeed  to  that  noble  society — which,  when  we  devoted  ourselves 
to  the  service  of  God  in  this  ministry,  came  forward  to  supply  us  with 
things  necessary  and  convenient  for  this  present  life,  and  has  encouraged 
and  supported  us  in  all  our  trials  and  privations — gratitude  for  such 
benefits  will  constrain  us  to  be  diligent  and  self-denying  in  this  emer- 
gency. As  far  as  possible,  I  am  prepared  to  share  with  you  all  the 
unpopularity  or  other  pain  which  may  at  first  attach  to  this  new  and 
unexpected  demand;  and  as  you  will  ground  your  application  upon 
the  sacred  principle  of  your  duty  both  to  God  and  his  people,  so  you 
will  warn  and  admonish  your  flocks  that  it  is  their  duty  cheerfully  to 
allow  the  application  and  answer  your  call ;  and  that  for  the  neglect 
of  this  duty,  as  surely  as  of  any  other,  they  will  bring  on  themselves 
Divine  displeasure,  with  all  its  inevitable  consequences  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  God  Himself  has  said  by  his  prophet,  *'  Prove  me  now 
herewith  (i.  e.  with  tithes  and  offerings),  if  T  will  not  open  you  the 
windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not 
be  room  enough  to  receive  it." 

Tunis. — AboUtion  of  Slavery. — While  slave-dealing  in  its  most 
offensive  form  is  carried  on  under  the  eyes  of  the  French  and  "  catholic  " 
conquerors  of  Algeria,  and  while  in  America  Christian  sectarians  are 
advocating  the  consistency  of  slave-holding  with  the  profession  of 
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Christianity,  the  Mahommedan  Bey  of  Tunis  has  abolished  slavery  witbin 
his  regency.  The  following  is  the  letter  by  which  the  Bey  noUfies  this 
act  of  his  government  to  the  foreign  consuls : — 

'*  Praise  be  to  God !  The  Muschir  Ahmet- Pacha* Bey,  Prince  of  the 
regency  of  Tunis,  to  our  ally  N.  N.,  consul-general  of  N.  N.,  resident 
at  Tunis. 

**  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  let  you  know,  that  that  kind  of  pro- 
perty consisting  of  human  beings,  towards  whom  God  (be  He  praised 
for  it!)  has  been  so  generous,  is  most  unjust,  and  absolutely  repugnant 
to  our  feelings.  This  matter  has  occupied  us  all  the  years  during  whicb» 
as  you  are  aware,  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

*'  We  are  happy  to  be  able  now  to  declare  to  you,  that  we  abolish  in 
all  our  dominions  this  property  in  slaves.  Henceforth  every  slave  in 
our  regency  is  to  be  considered  free,  and  verily  we  shall  no  longer  con- 
sider him  as  property. 

"  We  have  given  notice  of  this  to  all  the  governors  of  our  regency  of 
Tunis.  We  hereby  give  you  notice  also,  that  whatever  slave  ahall 
enter  our  dominions,  by  land  or  by  sea,  will  immediately  be  declared 
free. 

"  The  protection  of  God  be  ever  upon  you ! 
**  Given  at  Moharrem,  January,  1262." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  execution  of  this  decree* 
which  took  effect  immediately,  was  not  attended  by  any  kind  of 
disturbance.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  slaves  determined  on  re- 
maining with  their  Arab  masters  (who,  indeed,  generally  treat  their 
slaves  kindly)  in  the  capacity  of  hired  servants.  The  French  Society 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  has  decreed  a  medal  to  the  Bey.  *'  Thii«  * 
as  the  Esperance  observes,  **  is  well  done ;  but  something  more  remains 
to  be  done." 

Turkey. — The  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  The  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  Meletius,  died  lately,  at  the  age  of  70,  after  a  ahoit 
illness.  He  had  occupied  the  patriarchal  see  only  seven  months. 
The  Bishop  of  Ephesus  has  been  elected  to  succeed  him.  At  his  death 
no  less  than  five  of  his  predecessors,  summarily  deprived,  according  to 
Turkish  practice,  were  living;  viz.  1.  Constantine,  formerly  Bishop 
of  Sinai,  who  occupied  the  see  upwards  of  four  years,  and  was 
banished  to  the  isle  of  Antigone  ;  2.  Constantine,  surnamed,  by  way 
of  distinction  from  the  former,  the  Ignorant,  banished,  within  lets  than 
a  year  after  his  elevation,  to  Arnautkeui,  a  Village  on  the  Bosponn; 
3.  Gregory,  formerly  Bishop  of  Serres,  in  Macedonia,  banished  after 
three  or  four  years'  occupation  of  the  see  to  the  same  place  as  his  pre- 
decessor ;  4.  Anthimos,  formerly  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  banished  after  a 
short  tenure  to  the  Princes*  Islands,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporat. 
Between  him  and  Gregory,  another  Anthimos,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Cyzicum,  intervened,  who  died  in  possession  of  the  patriarchate;  5* 
Germanos,  who  also  did  not  occupy  the  see  more  than  three  yean. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  The  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson.  By  the  Bev.  0. 
Cruttwell.  Works  of  the  Bight  Bev.  T.  Wilson^  Lord 
Bishop  ofSodor  and  Man.     In  8  vols.     Vol.  i. 

2.  (Euvres  de  iSt.  Francois  de  Sales,  Eviqm,  Prince  de  Genive. 
4  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1839. 

3.  The  Life  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Bishop  and  Prince  of 
Geneva.  Written  in  French  by  Mons.  de  Marsollier. 
Done  into  English  by  W.  0 — .     London,  1738. 

4.  Memoires  du  Due  de  St.  Simon  sur  le  SQcle  de  Louis  XIV.  et 
la  Begence.    Tome  xxvii.     Paris,  1840. 

Whatever  may  be  the  inconveniences  which  have  of  late  years 
arisen  from  the  public  and  warm  discussions  of  subjects  relating 
to  the  Church,  too  important  for  the  columns  of  a  newspaper, 
and  too  profound  for  the  comprehension  of  the  majority  of  even 
well  educated  men, — one  consequence  of  this  collision  of  opinions 
and  these  tumultuous  discussions  may  be  valuable  and  produce 
excellent  effects.  It  is  this :  people  have  begun  to  feel  that  there 
is  something  very  unsatisfactory  in  the  grounds  and  reasons 
advanced  by  the  organs  and  champions  of  public  opinion  on  both 
sides,  in  almost  every  instance  in  which  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  have  been  discussed.  They  have  begun  to  suspect  that 
these  matters  are  not  quite  so  easy  and  obvious  as  they  had  been 
used  to  believe, — that  what  is  called  common  sense  affords  no 
solution  of  their  difficulties,  and  that  many  things  which  have 
passed  for  principles  are  little  more  than  received  common-places 
quite  inapplicable  to  practical  purposes.  Those  who  arc  not 
mere  declaimers  and  party  men,  or  shallow  thinkers,  have  per- 
ceived more  or  less  clearly  that  there  is  somewhere  an  unex- 
plored or  imperfectly  known  region  where  certain  truths  are 
treasured  up,  the  fundamental  principles  whereon  the  whole 
machine  and  economy  of  Church  government  are  grounded ;  and 
that  those  principles  are  required  to  infuse  life  mto  our  eccle- 
siastical constitution,  as  well  as  to  settle  the  doubts  and  disputes 
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which  circumstances  or  human  perversity  from  time  to  time 
create. 

Let  us  suppose  a  great  empire  in  which  there  is  indeed  a 
regularly  constituted  administration,  with  a  multitude  of  oflBoes 
subservient  in  various  departments  to  the  public  welfiue,  but 
wherein  no  one  cares  to  investigate  the  spirit  of  those  in8titutioii0» 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
benefits  which  ought  to  accrue  from  each,  and  from  the  combina- 
tion of  all  for  the  happiness  and  honour  of  the  body  politie. 
What  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  tningi! 
Such  a  government  would  be  like  a  man  possessing  a  preeioii 
scientific  instrument  but  wanting  the  knowledge  to  use  it,  other- 
wise than  by  a  species  of  unitation  and  the  force  of  meie 
mechanical  habit.  Some  advantage  he  may  derive  from  iti  hot 
its  more  recondite  and  important  uses  are  utterly  lost  to  him. 
He  can  do  nothing  beyond  his  usual  practice.  If  he  is  reauired 
to  deal  with  any  uncommon  difficulty,  he  stands  amaiea  and 
embarrassed.  Such  a  government  as  we  have  suppoeed  mmt 
moreover  be  liable  to  decay.  Many  things  therein  will  become 
obsolete  and  suffer  a  change,  because  no  one  knows  what  tfaqr 
really  are,  and  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  system  may  go  on 
quietly  and  apparently  well  in  good  times,  but  let  a  difficulty 
arise,  and  confusion  must  ensue.  Then  the  want  of  some  tUiMB 
will  be^n  to  be  perceived  which  had  been  forgotten  and  demieeiL 
But  rumed  institutions  are  not  so  easily  restored  as  mined  boili- 
ings.  They  cannot  be  recalled  into  existence  full  of  life 
vigour,  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  wanted.  The  pi 
of  revival  requires  time.  Principles  must  be  drawn  out  of 
obscurity,  prejudices  and  habits  must  be  overcome,  and  a 
system  must  be  understood  and  acted  upon. 

So  we  sec  in  the  Church  of  England,  that  diffieuHieB 
dangers  arising  out  of  altered  circumstances  have  shown  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  internal  economy  of  that  Ohurch,  nad 
the  want  not  of  institutions  themselves,  but  of  fundamentd 
principles  which  are  the  life  of  institutions.  Thus,  in  sevenl 
mstances  where  churchmen  thought  that  they  were  debating 
matters  of  discipline  and  practice,  they  have  in  reality  been  fli 
cross  purposes  with  each  other  about  first  principles.  If  this 
had  not  been  so,  we  should  not  have  heard  so  much  atrifc 
about  matters  in  themselves  unimportant,  and  which  have  BO 
value  beyond  their  connexion  with  fundamental  principles.  Wo 
should  not  have  seen  these  things  made  matter  of  obstinate  and 
violent  contention,  apparently  for  their  own  sakes,  while  thi 
disputants  on  both  sides  felt  a  secret  consciousness  more  or  ~ 
distinct  that  the  real  merits  of  the  question  were  out  of  aq^hfer 
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Beflecting  carefully  and  somewhat  painfully  on  these  things, 
we  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  the  con^ 
stitutional  law  of  the  Church  has  become  almost  unknown  among 
us,  and  that  it  is  very  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  revive^ 
especially  in  the  present  time.  The  Church  of  England  is  indeed 
ver^  much  in  the  condition  of  the  supposed  commonwealth  de^ 
scnbed  above.  It  has  a  variety  of  institutions,  and  a  great 
apparatus  of  offices  and  dignities,  but  no  one  cares  to  study  their 
spirit  and  uses  except  for  the  most  obvious  and  strictly  necessary 
purposes, — ^for  the  purposes  of  mere  administration  and  govern* 
ment.  The  arcana  of  ecclesiastical  public  law  are  neglected  and 
unknown.  Churchmen  are  satisfied  with  the  status  mo  and  the 
mere  rudiments,  the  bare  essentials,  the  mere  daily  bread  of 
Church  government.  And  vet  what  system  of  polity  requires 
and  deserves  more  profound  meditation!  Its  objects  extend 
beyond  the  existence  of  the  world.  How  is  the  law  of  the 
Church  defined !  Est  jus  canonieum  quod  civium  actiones  ad^finem 
aetemcB  beatitudinis  dirigit.  That  grand  purpose  is  the  end  to 
which  the  whole  economy  of  the  polity  of  the  Church  is  directed, 
as  the  visible  and  practical  means  of  accomplishing  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Church  was  instituted  by  the  Divine  will.  These 
principles  are  essential  to  the  very  notion  and  purpose  of  a 
Church  visible,  which  is  a  community  or  cmporate  society  having 
a  certain  commission,  and  founded  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  purpose 
by  means  defined  by  Divine  authority*. 

A  great  canonist  says : — 

**  Eccleiiam  visibilem  esse  societatem,  et  idee  visibili  regendam  ette 
guberaatione,  sine  qua  nulla  hominum  societas  diu  stare  et  conservari 
potest,  superiori  loco  demonstratum  est.  .  .  •  Christus  ecclesiam  con- 
stituit  ad  instar  reipublicae  a  civile  distinctae,  eique  dedit  magistratus, 
qui  huic  hominum  societati  cum  imperio  prseessent.  Quare  in  hoa 
magistratus  omnem  contulit  potestatem,  qua  opus  est  ut  recte  adminis* 
tretur  regaturque  respublica  atque  ut  optimis  abundet  legibus,  quibuB 
cuncti  pareant,  ut  repugnantes  etiam  in  officio  poenis  coerceantur. 
Nam  quomodo  stabit  respublica  sine  magistratibus  aut  cum  magistrati- 
bus  otiosis  et  inanibus  qui  jurisdictione  imperioque  careant'." 

The  office  of  the  spiritual  magistrate  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  visible  Church,  which  must  have  a  visible 
government.  It  follows  thence  that  the  institution  and  nature  of 
that  office  in  all  its  parts  must  be  the  object  of  most  studious 
investigation  and  profound  meditation  to  all  those  who  have  any 
concern  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.     Unless  this  be  so, — unless  the 

'  Palmer,  Treat,  on  the  Church,  part  i.  ch.  ill.  per  tot. 
'  Devoti  Inst.  Ciinon.  torn.  ii.  p.  4. 
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very  spirit  of  the  visible  government  of  the  Church  be  ihorougUy 
understood, — ^and  eveiy  object  for  which  each  portion  of  the 
office  of  the  spiritual  magistrate  is  intended  be  realized, — ^thero 
is  manifest  danger  that  that  spirit  and  those  objects  will  in  some 
particular  become  forgotten,  and  that  the  machine  of  the 
Churches  constitution  will  be  more  or  less  paralysed. 

A  churchman  who  contemplates  being  mvested  with  ecdesiaftn 
tical  jurisdiction  or  authority,  ought  by  study  and  meditation  to 
form  in  his  own  mind,  an  abstract  notion — an  ideal  perfection  of 
every  office  and  every  function  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Churches 
constitution,  and  of  the  way  in  which  each  contributes  to  the 
great  purpose  for  which  the  Church  is  founded.  He  ought  to 
carry  his  idea  of  that  perfection  even  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
possibility.  Like  the  great  Boman  orator,  he  ought  to  conceive 
something  which  perhaps  never  existed  ! 

''Atque  ego  in  sammo  oratore  fingendo  talem  informabo  qualitf 
fortassis  nemo  fuit.  Non  enim  quaere  quia  fuerit,  sed  quid  sitillud  quo 
nihil  possit  esse  praestantius ;  quod  in  perpetuitate  dicendi  non  taepe 
atque  haud  scio  an  unquam  in  aliqua  autem  parte  eluceat  aliquando« 
item  apud  alios  otiosius,  apud  alios  fortasse  rarius.  Sed  ego  sic  statoo 
nihil  esse  in  ullo  genere  tam  pulcrum  quo  non  pulcrius  id  dt  nnde 
illud  ut  ex  ore  allquo  quasi  imago  exprimatur,  quod  neque  ocolis  neqna 
auribus  neque  ullo  sensu  percipi  potest ;  cogitatione  tantum  et  menta 
complectimur.  Itaque  et  PhidisB  simulacris,  quibus  nihil  in  illo  genera 
perfectius  vidimus  his  picturis  quas  nominavi,  cogitare  tamen  potsumnt 
pulcriora.  Nee  vero  ille  artifex  cum  faceret  Jovis  formam  aut  Minerva 
contemplabatur  aliquem  e  quo  similitudinem  duceret ;  sed  iptina  in 
mente  insidebat  species  pulcritudinis  eximia  quaedam,  quam  intuena,  in 
eaque  defixus,  ad  illius  similitudinem  artem  et  manum  dirigebat*.'* 

So  the  contemplation  of  the  office  of  the  spiritual  magistrate* 
ought  to  produce  a  conception  of  a  degree  of  perfection,  quo  nikil 
potest  esse  praestantiuSy — and  that  abstract  image  of  perfection 
should  become  the  standard  of  the  true  nature  and  scope  of  that 
office.  How  much  more  this  should  be  so  in  the  administration 
of  the  Church  than  in  the  cultivation  of  art !  If  Phidias  cooU 
not  form  a  master-piece  of  art  without  previously  conceivings  a 
supreme  beauty  beyond  the  reach  of  his  skill  to  represent,— ean 
the  spiritual  functions  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  jurisdiction  be 
realized  and  worthily  exercised,  unless  by  the  conception  of  a 
degree  of  perfection  most  absolutely  excellent  and  transcendent ! 
And  when  we  speak  of  perfection,  we  do  not  refer  only  to  the 
qualities  of  the  person,  but  we  also  include  the  perfection  of  the 
office  itself  in  all  its  parts, — its  adaptation  to  every  purpose  for 

'  Cicero,  Orator,  §  3. 
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\vhich  it  was  instituted,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  the  great  scheme, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  Church  was  founded.  We 
mean  not  only  the  sanctity  and  greatness  of  the  person,  but  also 
the  excellence  of  the  office  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  spirit. 

The  churchman  is,  moreover,  powerfuUy  supported  in  his^ 
endeavours  to  appreciate  and  realize  in  his  own  mind  the  ideal 
perfection  of  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  commission.  He  is 
not  left  to  rely  on  his  own  genius  and  imagination.  However 
great  they  may  be,  they  must  fall  short  of  the  vastness,  the  com- 
prehensiveness, and  the  exquisite  completeness  of  the  sacred 
commonwealth.  But  in  the  principles  of  the  ecclesiastical  public 
law  he  will  find  a  prototype — species  ptdcritudinis  eximia — sur- 
passing all  that  man  can  attain  without  Divine  assistance.  Such 
IS  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion,  whereof  the 
public  law  of  the  Church  is  the  practical  application. 

These  reflections  will  perhaps  seem  overstrained,  and  wanting 
in  practical  sense.  It  is  mdeed  the  spirit  of  this  time  and  country, 
to  look  on  every  thing  in  a  somewhaf  confined  way,  with  refereSe 
not  to  principles  of  truth  determined,  ctpriorty  but  to  some  present 
objector  convenience — often  temporary — but  always  suggested  by 
present  circumstances.  This  mav  be  well  in  finance  and  com- 
merce, and  sometimes  even  in  politics, — ^but  it  is  utterly  inappli^ 
eable  to  the  government  of  the  Church.  We  will  theremre 
pursue  our  course,  disregarding  these  objections. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  here  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Churches 
polity ;  or  indeed  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  a  few  points  which 
especially  require  our  attention,  having  regard  to  the  present 
position  of  the  Anglican  Church.  We  refer  particularly  to 
certain  matters  relating  to  the  episcopal  office.  We  have 
already  said  that  the  contemplation  and  study  of  the  nature 
and  all  the  attributes  of  the  office  of  the  spiritual  magistrate, 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  churchman,  and  that  he 
ought  to  form  in  his  mind  a  conception  of  the  ideal  perfection 
of  every  office  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  visible  Church.  But 
he  ought  especially  to  study  and  medita;te  upon  the  episcopal 
office,  for  it  is  the  plenitude  of  the  sacerdotal  character  and 
commission,  the  supreme  depository  of  spiritual  jurisdiction, — 
the  very  comer-stone  of  the  Church  visible  on  earth.  If  that 
office  is  not  understood  in  its  real  spirit,  if  any  part  of  its 
functions  is  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect,  the  whole  commonwealth 
of  the  Church  must  sufler  detriment.  It  must  be  realized  in  the 
most  absolute  and  transcendent  perfection.  It  must  not  bo 
brought  down  to  the  standard  of  practice  and  customs  in  our 
times,  nor  adapted  to  the   mediocrity  of  the  world,  and   the 
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demands  of  what  is  called  society.  It  must  stand  alone  w  «i^ 
institution  belonging  to  no  time,  to  no  country,  and  to  no  portuui 
of  society,  immutable,  conceding  nothing  except  for  cbariij^Ji 
sake,  and  displaying  all  the  functions  of  the  vicar  of  Ohriat  (IP 
earth. 

The  subject  is  vast, — ^but  we  will  confine  oursdves  for  tba 

S resent  to  the  pastoral  functions  of  the  bishop,  endeavouripg  to 
escribe  that  portion  of  those  functions  which  seems  to  be  ifl^l 
perfectly  understood  in  this  country,  if  not  almost  ohsoletou 
Many  of  the  greatest  divines  of  the  Church  of  Endand  have 
lamented  the  dormant  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  discimine  whidh 
consists  in  the  moral  government  of  the  people, — ^the  want  of 
some  means  to  influence  the  mass  of  the  population,  beyond  the 
routine  of  parochial  preaching  and  teaching.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  is  manifestly  inadequate  for  so  great  a 
purpose.  The  penitential  character  of  that  jurisdiction  is  quite 
extinct,  and  it  is  almost  entirely  secular  in  its  spirit  and  VH^ 
edifying  in  its  operation.  Yet  the  exercise  of  spintual  oenamee 
is  in  practice  confined  to  those  courts.  We  may  assome  theo^ 
without  any  undutifulness  or  irreverence  towards  the  Inahope, 
that  there  is  some  defect, — something  wanting  in  our  ecclesiastioal 
administration. 

In  truth,  instead  of  the  Church  keeping  a  control  over  sooiety, 
—society  has  influenced  the  Church.  The  Church  has  adapted 
itself  in  its  practice  to  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  times*  The 
spirit  of  society  is  above  all  things  independence.  It  will  not  be 
interfered  with.  It  will  not  submit  to  hear  any  thing  displeasiog 
except  with  its  own  consent.  A  man  who  goes  to  charu 
must  hear  what  the  parson  says  to  him  though  it  be  disagreeable* 
but  if  he  is  displeased  he  stays  away, — and  then  he  will  brook  qo 
interference  except  from  the  civil  magistrate.  So  long  as  he 
does  not  ofiend  against  the  law  of  the  land,  or  rather,  so  long  M 
he  is  not  detected  in  any  ofience  against  the  law,  he  daiaie 
absolute  sovereign  supremacy  on  earth,  and  boasts  that  he  ie 
accountable  to  no  one  but  God  and  his  own  conscience.  Bui  he 
says  with  Tartufie,  ^^11  y  a  avec  le  Ciel  des  accommodanenta.^ 
His  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  is  somewhat  vague,  and  as  far 
his  conscience,  ne  scorns  the  idea  that  any  man  can  exeroiae 
jurisdiction  over  it,  but  he  administers  absolution  to  hiaiself. 
The  tribunal  of  public  opinion  requires  certain  outward  obaory- 
ances,  and  from  time  to  time  makes  an  example  of  some  ofiendeiv 
who  has  had  the  imprudence  or  the  misfortune  to  be  deteeted ; 
but  it  has  too  great  a  regard  for  talent,  riches,  or  sucoesa,  to  he 
ver^  hard  on  one  who  possesses  any  of  those  titles  to  indnlM^iee. 
Besides,  how  can  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  rmlroed 
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SYBtem  flourish, — how  can  the  prosperity  of  the  country  increase, 
if  people  are  so  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  making  money  and 
promoting  great  public  undertakings!  With  all  these  things, 
therefore,  the  Church  ought  not  to  interfere ! 

The  Church  has  given  way  to  this  spirit  of  the  times.  It  has 
reluctantly  indulged  the  pride  and  independence  of  the  people,  by 
submitting  to  abstain  from  interfering  with  them  unless  and  so 
far  as  they  voluntarily  put  themselves  in  the  way  of,  and  invite  its 
interference.  There  is  a  sort  of  prudence  in  this  adaptation  of 
the  Church''s  discipline  to  the  state  of  society  and  the  genius  of 
the  age,  but  at  the  same  time  it  abandons  the  species  pulcriiudinis 
eximiay  the  abstract  and  transcendent  perfection  of  the  Church''s 
office. 

The  consequence  of  this  departure  from  ideal  and  abstract 
perfection  is,  that  the  episcopal  office — the  fountain  of  jurisdiction 
and  discipline — has  sufferea  a  diminution  of  its  functions.  Its 
standard  is  no  longer  that  perfection  springing  from  the  rules  of 
ecclesiastical  public  law,  but  a  sort  of  convenience  and  adaptation 
to  the  present  state  of  society  and  the  habits  of  our  times,  and 
thus  it(9  functions  are  narrowed,  and  its  vigour  and  life  much 
impaired.  But  all  this  will  more  clearly  appear  when  we  have 
carried  our  disquisitions  further. 

Let  us  look,  m  the  first  place,  at  the  constitution  of  episcopacy 
as  it  existed  in  the  Church  of  the  first  centuries,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  fathers  and  of  all  the  canonists.  It  was  always 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  bishops  were  successors 
of  the  Apostles,  and  therefore  supreme  in  the  Church  *.  And 
the  episcopal  office  is,  and  always  has  been,  identical  in  kind  if 
not  in  largeness  with  that  of  the  Apostles '.  In  accordance  with 
these  undoubted  principles,  as  ecclesiastical  authority  and 
jurisdiction  were  primarily  given  by  Christ  to  the  Apostles,  so 
the  bishop,  the  successor  of  the  Apostles,  and  possessing  the 
plenitude  and  perfection  of  the  priesthood,  was  the  immediate 

Sstor  and  governor  of  the  whole  Church  submitted  to  his  care. 
e  did  nothing  without  the  consent  of  his  clergy,  who  assisted 
him  in  his  duties,  but  still  he  was  the  supreme  priest  as  well  as 
the  bishop  of  the  whole  diocese.  He  had  in  practice  as  well  as 
in  principle  the  cure  of  souls  of  the  whole  diocese.  Thus  the  28th 
apostolic  canon  describes  the  bishop  as  him,  cujus  fidei  populus  est 
creditus  et  a  quo  pro  animahus  ratio  exigetur^  and  the  24th  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  desires  all  things  appertaining  to  the 

*  Palmer,  Treat,  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  part  vi.  ch.  i.  p.  387. 

'  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polit.  b.  y\\,  \  iv.  in  fin.     Hericourt,  LL.  Ecclet.  p.  185. 
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Church  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  bishop:  etU  est  onmis  popidM 
creditm^  et  eorum  animce^  quw  in  ecclesiam  canDeniunt  *• 

This  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  words  and  spirit  of  holy 
writ.  What  was  the  commission  under  which  the  ApostkB 
derived  their  spiritual  powers  i  Go  ye  therefore  and  teadk  all 
nations^  hapiizing  tkem^  ^'c. ;  and  again,  Receive  ye  theffoiy  Ghost  i 
iohosesoevet*  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted^  ^e.  Under  this  com- 
mission their  successors  must  exercise  the  episcopal  functions,  fiir 
they  have  no  other  commission.  That  commission  is  manifestly 
pastoral  and  sacerdotal,  not  confined  to  superintendence  and  toe 
administration  of  the  rites  of  ordination  and  confirmation,  but 
embracing  the  pastoral  functions  of  the  priesthood,  preaching  and 
teaching,  and  uie  administration  of  the  sacraments.  And  this  is 
further  shown  by  the  directions  given  to  Timothy  and  TituSi  and 
by  the  constant  practice  of  the  Apostles.  • 

In  the  process  of  time,  when  Christianity  was  extended 
throughout  a  large  population,  spread  over  great  tracts  of  country, 
it  became  impossible  for  the  bisnop  to  exercise  the  same  personal 
care  of  souls  at  all  times  over  his  entire  flock.  It  consequently 
became  necessary  that  a  portion  of  those  functions  should  be 
entrusted  to  his  clergy,  and  smaller  districts  were  therefore 
parceled  out,  over  which  an  ecclesiastic  was  placed  as  ordinaiy 
pastor.  But  did  this  work  any  change  in  the  oHice  of  the  bishop! 
undoubtedly  not.  It  left  the  apostolic  office  precisely  what  it 
was  before.  Let  us  see  the  words  of  the  great  canonist  Van 
Espen. 

''At  haec  iDferiomm  ministrorum  cura  ac  sollicitudo  nequaquam 
episcopum  a  totius  dioecesis  cura  eximit.  Ille  namque  est  et  manet 
totius  dicecesis  caput  et  principalis  minister,  cui  omnes  inferiorei 
adjutores  et  administri  acccdunt,  cum  quadam  ad  ipsum  episcopum  in 
his  quae  ecclesis  regimen  et  functiones  hierarchicas  spectant  dependentia 
et  subjectione '." 

The  bishop  still  remains  the  supreme  pastor,  and  teacher, 
and  priest,  with  cure  of  souls  of  the  whole  diocese.  He  is 
relieved  by  the  assistance  of  his  clergy  from  those  functions 
which  he  cannot  possibly  perform,  but  his  duty  and  responsibility 
remain  precisely  what  they  were  in  the  first  years  of  the  Church. 
Above  all,  his  duty  of  preaching  and  teaching  remains,  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  sacerdotal  office,  and  indeed  no  one  caa 
preach  but  by  the  bishop^'s  authority. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  this  apostolical  function  of 

*  Van  Espcn,  Jus  Rccles.  Univ.  torn.  i.  p.  294. 

'  Van  Espen,  loin.  i.  p.  205.     Tit.  De  Cura  Episcopali,  cap.  ril  f  lU. 
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teaching  is  not  to  be  exercised  by  mere  instruction.  It  is  teaching 
with  authority  as  a  superior,  having  spiritual  jurisdiction.  It  ex- 
tends not  merely  to  the  imparting  of  knowledge  and  to  persuasion, 
but  also  to  censure  and  positive  injunction.  It  is  a  means  not 
only  of  instruction  but  of  discipline.  This  ought  to  be  kept  in 
mind. 

One  effect  of  the  extension  of  the  Church  over  great  districts 
beyond  the  local  sphere  of  the  bishop''s  constant  and  immediate 
care,  was  to  render  his  visitations  more  and  more  important  and 
necessary.  In  the  life  of  St.  Paul  we  find  many  instances  of 
episcopal  visitations',  and  they  were  continued  from  the  apostolic 
times.  In  the  first  age,  when  the  people  constituted  one  flock, 
subject  to  the  bishop  and  presbytery  of  the  city  as  their  im- 
mediate pastors,  visitations  were  within  a  small  compass,  and  from 
house  to  house.  But  as  the  Church  extended,  visitations  extended 
also,  and  thus  Bingham  refers  to  the  obligation  of  the  bishop  to 
^yisit  his  diocese  as  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  parish  churches : — 

'*  For  this  is  a  necessary  consequent  of  having  several  churches  at  a 
distance  under  his  jarisdiction,  such  as  he  could  not  personally  attend 
himself,  he  was  obliged  to  visit  and  see  that  they  were  provided  with  a 
proper  incumbent,  and  that  every  thing  was  performed  in  due  order.  St. 
Austin  and  St.  Basil,  who  had  pretty  large  dioceses,  speak  often  upon  this 
account  of  their  being  employed  in  their  visitations.  And  the  rule  in  some 
places  was  to  visit,  ordinarily,  once  a  year,  as  appears,  from  the  council 
of  Terraco  in  Spain,  which  lays  this  injunction  on  hishops,  because  it 
was  found  by  experience  that  many  churches  in  their  dioceses  were  left 
destitute  and  neglected,  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  visit  them  once  a 
year.  And  if  a  diocese  was  so  large  that  a  bishop  could  not  perform 
this  duty  annually,  that  was  thought  a  reasonable  cause  to  divide  the 
diocese,  and  lay  some  part  of  the  burthen  on  a  new  bishop ;  which  was 
the  reason  assigned  in  the  council  of  Lugo  for  dividing  the  large  diocese 
of  GalHcia'." 

Visitations  thus  became  a  necessary  means  for  the  exercise  of 
the  bishop'^s  pastoral  functions  as  the  successor  of  the  Apostles, 
having  the  cure  of  souls  of  the  whole  diocese,  and  the  sole  ordinary 
judge  of  all  spiritual  affairs  arising  therein.  In  his  visitations 
especially,  the  bishop  exercised  his  pastoral  function  of  teaching 
his  people,  and  all  his  apostolical  authority*  It  may,  indeed,  be 
called  the  chief  point  of  his  pastoral  ofiice.  To  show  what  is 
the  extent  and  importance  of  this  duty,  we  beg  permission  to  cite 
a  canon,  which  may  perhaps  at  first  sight  be  liable  to  objection, 
but  we  cite  it  only  as  a  declaration  touching  a  matter  of  undis- 
puted discipline,  made  by  a  synod  of  upwards  of  300  bishops,  and 

•  Acts  xiv.  23.  26.  28;  xv.  36.  40. 
'  Bingham,  b.  ix.  ch.  vi.  sec.  22. 
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comprising  all  the  most  learned  ecclesiastics  of  the  "ttn^wM^ 
Church.  We  mean  the  chap.  3,  de  Beformat.  Seas.  24|  of  tlw 
Council  of  Trent,  which  is  as  follows : — 

''Visitationum  prsecipuus  sit  scopus  sanam  ortbodoxamqtie  doctrinaiDi 
•xpulsis  hseresibus,  inducere,  bonos  mores  tuen,  pravos  conigere,  popa- 
lum  cohortationibus  et  admonitionibus  ad  religionem,  pacem,  innoeen- 
tiam  accendere ;  cetera  prout  locus,  tempus,  occasio  feret,  ex  ntitan- 
tium  prudentia  ad  fidelium  fructum  constituere." 

This  description,  wliich  is  undeniably  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  Church  from  the  apostolic  times,  comprises  the 
entire  matter  over  which  the  moral  and  religious  disciphne  of  the 
Church  extends.  It  comprehends  the  whole  moral  and  reliffious 
government  of  the  clergy  and  people  within  the  bishop^s  junadio- 
tion.  It  suggests  to  the  mind  a  splendid  portraiture  of  aa 
apostolic  prelate,  the  father  of  his  people,  not  satisfied  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  clergy  and  the  administration  of  his 
Churches  temporal  affairs,  but  mcessantly  devoting  himself  to  the 
moral  and  religious  government  of  his  entire  flock  as  the  supreme 
judge  and  ruler  over  them  in  all  that  regards  their  spiritual 
welfare.     So  that  great  canonist,  Fleury,  says : — 

"  Les  fonctions  de  Teveque  renferment  lout  Vexerdce  de  la  religum 
chritienne  dont  il  iCy  a  aucune  partie  qui  ne  depends  de  /ut.  C*eat  jk 
lui  a  faire  des  Chretiens,  par  la  predication  et  par  le  baptemo  ;  ft  lenr 
apprendre  a  prier ;  a  les  nourrir  de  la  parole  de  Dleu  et  dei  sacre- 
inents ;  a  faire  des  prc^tres  et  des  eveques,  qui  puissent  exercer  les 
m^mes  fonctions  que  lui,  et  perpetuer  la  religion  jusqu'ft  la  fin  des 
siecles^*' 

But  all  these  things  are  comprehended  in  the  character  of  the 
bishop  as  the  successor  of  the  apostles,  and  therefore,  Chriet^ai 
vicegerent  and  representative  on  earth. 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  of  the  ecclesiastical  public  law 
respecting  the  oflBce  of  tne  bishop.  It  is  by  profound  meditation 
on  them, — by  studying  their  real  spirit  drawn  from  holy  writ,— 
that  the  ideal  perfection  of  a  bishop  can  be  realized  and  portrayed 
in  the  mind  of  the  churchman.  The  contemplation  of  that  ideal 
perfection  is  essential  to  maintain  the  Divine  institution  of  epiaoo- 
pacy  in  its  full  vigour  and  efiicacy,  and  to  protect  it  from  the  de- 
bilitating influences  of  the  world  and  of  human  frailty.  Without 
some  standard  of  absolute  and  transcendent  perfection,  the  epis- 
copal office  will  be  brought  down  to  an  inferior  standard,  tuen 
from  the  habits  of  society  and  the  mediocrity  of  the  world,  and 
thereby  suffer  diminution,  to  the  injury  of  the  whole  system  of  the 

>  Fleury,  HifL  du  Droit  EccUs.  torn.  i.  cb.  lii.  p.  122. 
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Church.  It  may  still  be  respectable,  but  it  will  cease  to  be  trqly 
apostolical ;  and  its  mediocrity  will  necessarily  affect  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  the  whole  community. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  heroic  virtues  are  reauired  to  en- 
able any  man  to  act  up  to  the  perfection  of  the  bishop  s  office,  that 
they  belong  to  the  apostoUc  ages,  and  that  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
hoped  for  in  modem  times.  But  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  functions  of  the  office  is  attainable,  though  Uie  person  perform- 
ing them  has  no  heroic  qualities.  A  good  Christian,  enlightened  by 
the  full  knowledge  and  contemplation  of  his  episcopal  functions, 
and  acting  to  the  best  of  his  power,  looking  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  the  perfection  of  those  functions,  cannot  fail  to 
obtain  that  assistance  whereby  he  must  become  an  apostohc 
bishop.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  greatness  and  extent  of  those 
functions, — ^it  is  the  contemplation  of  them  in  their  most  absolute 
completeness  and  perfection  that  forms  such  a  bishop,  under 
Divine  assistance. 

But  there  have  been  examples  of  a  perfection  of  the  episcopal 
character  in  modern  times  equal  to  antiquity ;  and  again,  there 
have  been  many  bishops  who,  though  not  themselves  faultless, 
have  realized  the  character  of  their  office  in  a  very  splendid  man- 
ner. Let  us  now  examine,  somewhat  at  leisure,  three  great  pre- 
lates of  modem  times,  who  may  be  taken  as  good  representatives 
of  those  two  classes,  namely — Francis  de  Sales,  bishop  of 
Geneva;  Wilson,  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man;  and  Fenelon,  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray.  Much  valuable  information  may  be  derived 
from  the  lives  of  those  admirable  men. 

Francis  de  Sales  was  a  man  really  bom  for  the  episcopal 
office.  He  certainly  did  not  take  orders  from  motives  of  ambi- 
tion. His  birth  was  illustrious,  and  his  position  in  the  world 
wa.s  as  advantageous  as  rank,  beauty,  talent,  eloquence,  high  con- 
nexions, learning,  wealth,  and  accomplishments  could  make  it. 
These  worldly  advantages  he  sacrificed.  He  did  not  become  an 
ecclesiastic  in  order  to  withdraw  himself  from  trouble  and  the 
turmoil  of  the  world,  for  he  lived  immediately  after  the  council  of 
Trent,  when  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  most  stormy  and  dangerous, 
and  his  life  was  one  of  constant  and  laborious  activity.  He  did  not 
take  orders  in  disappointment  at  want  of  worldly  success,  for  he 
dedicated  himself  to  the  priesthood  in  early  youth,  when  all  his 
prospects  were  fair  and  brilliant.  He  sought  holy  orders  from 
the  greatest  motives  alone,  and  for  the  most  excellent  purposes. 

Such  was  his  humility,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  he  was  persuaded  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  to 
accept  the  deanery  of  the  Church  of  Geneva ;  and  we  find  him  in 
after  life  absolutely  refusing  a  cardinal^s  hat,  repeatedly  pressed  on 
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his  acceptance  by  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France ;  and  thti 
coadjutorship  of  the  Archbishop  of  Pans,  \?hich  the  Oardinal' 
de  Retz  offered  in  the  most  honourable  and  flattering  manner  pos- 
sible.   He  preferred  to  leave  Paris,  where  a  wide  and  splendid 
field  was  open  to  his  talents,  renouncing  the  coadjutorship  with 
the  succession  to  the  archbishopric  of  that  great  city,  and  to 
return  to  his  poor  and  troublesome  diocese  of  Geneva.    It  is  not 
surprising  that  ^vith  so  much  humility,  and  so  little  taste  for  high 
honours,  he  should  have  been  unwilling  to  undertake  the  ardnous 
charge  of  a  bishopric.  Accordingly,  when  the  Bishop  of  Geneva, 
whose  age  and  infirmities  rendered  some  repose  necessary,  begged 
Francis  de  Sales  to  be  his  coadjutor,  though  he  for  some  time 
refused  the  office,  saying,  ^^  that  it  was  a  loadsufficient  to  make  an 
angel  tremble ;""  and  he  only  at  last  gave  way  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  parents  and  the  bishop's  injunctions,  as  an  act  of  obedience  to 
his  superior.     So  high  was  his  idea  of  what  God  and  his  Church 
would  require  of  him,  that  his  mind  was  harrowed  with  anxiety^ 
He  could  take  no  rest,  and  fell  into  a  violent  fever'.    On  re- 
covering from  this  sickness,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
bishop  to  receive  his  resignation,  but  finding  this  impossible,  and 
being  convinced  by  the  exhortations  of  that  good  prelate  that  he 
ought  to  submit  to  God's  will  with  resignation  in  that  particuhff, 
ho  betook  himself  with  activity  and  vigour  to  the  performance  of  his 
new  duties,  which  were  at  that  time  peculiarly  difficult  and  im- 
portant, on  account  of  the  war  then  prevailing  between  King 
Henry  IV.  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.     A  part  of  the 
diocese  was  invaded  by  the  French  king,  and  great  confusion  was 
occasioned  thereby,  owing  to  the  Galvinists  taking  advantage  of 
the  circumstances  to  attack  the  established  Church.   In  con- 
sequence of  these  events  Francis  was  obliged  to  go  to  Paris, 
where  his  extraordinary  qualities  astonished  the  king  and  his 
court,  and  obtained  for  him  a  great  reputation  for  eloquence, 
learning,  and  piety  throughout  that  kingdom.     The  ability  of 
Francis  triumphed  over  every  difficulty,  and  having  successfully 
concluded  his  affairs,  he  was  on  his  return  home  whenheheiurd  of 
the  death  of  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Geneva*. 

Francis,  who  always  honourea  him  as  a  father,  and  loved  him 
as  his  benefactor,  now  with  unfeigned  tears  mourned  for  his  loas. 
He  liad  not  (juite  recovered  from  the  terror  which  episcopacy  had 
struck  into  him ;  the  nearer  he  saw  it  approach,  the  more  he  was 
persuaded  of  his  own  unworthiness ;  and  had  it  been  in  his  power 
to  make  his  predecessor  immortal,  he  would  have  done  it  merdy 

•  tlT*'*,4^l'*L^^*  *'""*'"  ***"  Sales,  written  in  French  by  Moni.  ManolUer. 
into  I-.nghsh  by  W C vol.  ii.  p.  18. 

»  lb.  p.  91.  *^ 
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upon  this  motive,  that  he  miffht  not  have  succeeded  hun.  But  he 
had  no  choice.  He  must  fill  the  vacant  see,  so  he  went  with  all 
speed  to  Savoy.  Then,  avoiding  the  tumultuous  rejoicings  of  the 
people,  he  betook  himself  to  the  Castle  of  Sales,  an  ancestral  seat 
of  bis  house,  near  Annecy,  his  episcopal  city,  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  as  much  retirement  as  the  discharge  of  his  duty  would 
permit,  and  then  preparing  himself  for  his  consecration.  As  soon 
as  the  unavoidable  pomp  and  pageantry  of  addresses  and  con- 
gratulations were  over,  he  made  a  retreat  of  twenty  days,  with 
constant  prayer,  meditation,  and  £Eisting,  as  a  preparation  for  that 
holy  rite  ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  pious  ana  learned  ecclesi- 
astic, he  drew  up  those  rules  which  he  determined  to  observe 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Those  rules  are  so  interesting 
that  we  will  not  omit  them  here.  And  first  of  those  rules  which 
regard  the  exterior*. 

**  He  made  it  a  law  with  him  never  to  wear  silk,  nor  any  thing  else 
that  conveyed  too  great  lustre,  as  camblets  or  the  like  stuff,  but  always 
to  be  clothed  in  woollen,  and  that  no  finer  than  what  he  wore  before  he 
was  a  bishop ;  the  magnificence  of  dress  not  being  in  his  opinion  the 
true  mark  of  distinction  between  a  prelate  and  other  priests.  He  re- 
solved never  to  appear  in  churches  nor  in  public  without  the  rochet  and 
camailf  and  to  wear  them  in  his  own  house  likewise  as  much  as  he 
could ;  this  habit  being,  as  it  were,  a  continual  remembrance  of  the 
decency,  modesty,  and  reserve  a  bishop  ought  to  show  as  well  at  home 
as  abroad.  And  here  we  may  take  notice  of  that  other  rule  that  he 
prescribed  to  himself, — never  to  speak  without  somebody  being  present 
with  persons  of  the  other  sex. 

"  His  palace  was  to  be  neat,  but  plain,  without  paintings,  or  any 
pictures  but  those  of  devotion,  and  those  not  many,  nor  above  the  com- 
mon price.  He  banished  all  magnificent  furniture,  and  would  hardly 
suffer  two  rooms  to  be  hung,  the  one  for  strangers,  and  the  other  for 
receiving  visits. 

**  He  allowed  himself  neither  coach,  nor  chaise,  nor  litter ;  resolving 
always  to  walk  on  foot,  even  when  he  visited  his  diocese,  though  the 
ways  were  never  so  bad,  unless  the  badness  of  the  weather  obliged  him 
to  take  horse. 

'*  His  family  consisted  of  two  priests,  the  one  to  be  his  chaplain,  and 
to  attend  him  wherever  he  went ;  the  other  to  take  care  of  the  tempo- 
ralities, and  to  have  an  eye  to  the  behaviour  of  the  servants.  To  this 
he  added  two  valet-de-chambres,  one  to  wait  on  strangers,  and  the 
other  on  himself;  one  only  footman,  and  two  men  servants  for  the 
kitchen.  They  were  forbidden  to  wear  swords,  or  any  other  clothes 
than  a  dark  grey.  They  were  all  to  be  regular,  serious,  and  of  an 
edifying  behaviour,  and  frequently  to  go  to  the  sacraments.    No  sort  of 

«  lb.  p.  90. 
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gaming  was  allowed  them,  but  care  was  taken  that  they  shoald  be  eiill* 
stantly  so  profitably  employed  as  to  leave  no  time  to  be  thrown  ftway  fai 
gammg* 

"  They  were  strictly  commanded  to  pay  great  respect  to  all  eoelea* 
astics,  and  to  priests  especially,  and  himself  was  to  give  them  an 
example.  His  palace  was  always  open  to  them,  and  saeh  prieste  M 
came  from  abroad,  and  had  not  houses  in  town«  were  forbid  to  lodge 
any  where  else  but  in  the  episcopal  palace. 

"  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  1000  crowns  per  annum,  or  thereaboate, 
which  was  then  the  revenue  of  the  bishopric  of  Geneva,  would  not  allow 
him  any  great  expense,  but  besides  that  it  is  perhaps  the  cheapett 
country  in  the  world,  as  he  was  the  eldest  of  his  family,  and  the  Coattt 
de  Sales  his  father  would  never  allow  him  to  give  up  his  right,  he  had 
wherewithal  to  make  a  greater  figure,  had  not  his  modesty  and  love  fiir 
the  poor  determined  him  to  the  contrary. 

"As  to  the  treatment  of  his  own  person,  and  the  regalation  of  Ills 
table,  he  judged  it  his  duty  exactly  to  observe  the  orders  of  former 
councils  touching  the  temperance  and  frugality  of  bishops.  He  suflfered 
nothing  but  common  meats  to  be  served  to  his  table,  unless  some  per- 
sons of  distinction  happened  to  dine  with  him  ;  for  it  was  a  mle  with 
him  never  to  appear  singular,  but  even  then,  affectation  apart,  he  only 
admitted  some  of  the  most  common  dishes ;  and  as  to  those  that  weM 
best  served  up,  he  so  managed  himself  as  to  abstain  from  tasting  theniy 
without  being  taken  notice  of.  The  priests,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done^ 
were  to  sit  the  highest  at  his  table  ;  some  good  book  was  to  be  read  for 
half  the  time  he  sat  at  table ;  and  for  the  remainder,  it  was  allowed  to 
talk  of  such  matters  as  tended  to  edification. 

"  In  a  word,  as  he  had  learnt  from  St.  Paul,  '  that  he  thai  knome  flMi 

how  to  govern  his  own  family  ^  is  by  no  means  Jit  to  govern  the  Ckwrch  ef 

God^  1  Tim.  iii.  5,  he  left  nothing  undone  towards  the  regulatiiig 

of  his  family  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  fit  model  for  those  of 

his  flock.     So  that  having  chosen  domestics  with  all  possible  ezactnen^ 

he  made  it  his  endeavour  to  render  their  lives  and  piety  exemplaiy- 

For  this  reason,  though  there  was  a  priest  appointed  to  watch  over 

them,  he  did  not  think  himself  dispensed  from  that  personal  care  1m 

ought  in  his  own  particular  to  take  of  them.     He  conversed  with  them, 

as  a  father  with  his  children,  and  was  used  to  say  one  could  not  be  too 

good  to  them ;  that  it  was  a  duty  to  comfort  them  by  all  the  moet 

tender  methods  in  their  low  condition,  and  that  if  Providence  had  other* 

wise  ordained,  they  might  have  been  our  superiors  as  we  are  theirs. 

"  But  he  knew  how  to  keep  good  nature  within  reasonable  limits ; 
for  if  any  of  the  domestics  happened  to  be  less  regular  than  might  be 
expected  in  a  well-governed  family,  he  was  reprehended  immediately, 
or  put  away  if  the  fault  deserved  it. 

••  He  would  have  the  like  indulgence  shown  to  his  farmen  and 
debtors ;  and  this  now  and  then  to  his  own  loss  and  inconvenienee, 
insomuch  that  his  steward  frequently  complained  of  it :  but  he  usually 
answered,  •  that  it  was  not  for  a  bishop  to  be  rigorous  in  exaetmg  Uf 
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rentSf  and  that  nothing  was  more  becoming  his  character^  than  now  and 
then  to  recede  from  his  just  rights' 

*'  Over  and  above  his  particular  and  private  alms,  which  must  needs 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum,  seeing  he  never  refused  any ;  he  had 
others  publicly  distributed  at  the  palace  gate, — ^in  the  hospital,  to  the 
Friar^minors  and  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare.  '  For  it  is  not  lawful  for  a 
bishop,'  said  he  on  these  occasions,  *to  conceal  all  his  good  works, 
especially  such  as  are  of  obligation,  of  which  number  is  that  of  giving 
alms,  because  one  of  his  greatest  duties  is  to  give  a  good  example  to 
his  people.' 

"  For  the  same  reason  of  his  neighbours'  edification,  he  obliged 
himself  to  be  present  at  all  the  feasts  of  devotion  which  were  kept  in 
any  church  of  the  town ;  and  in  effect,  he  was  always  seen  assisting 
there  at  the  divine  office  and  sermon  ;  it  being  a  maxim  with  him,  that 
in  things  relating  to  God's  or  our  neighbours'  service,  a  bishop  ooght 
always  to  appear  the  first  at  the  head  of  his  people. 

"  But  what  above  all  things  he  enjoined  himself,  was  not  to  put  oiF 
to  others  the  care  of  the  poor  and  sick,  but  to  visit  them  himselfi 
to  provide  in  person  for  their  comfort  and  necessities ;  and  this  he 
afterwards  performed  with  so  much  exactness,  that  it  was  matter  <yf 
admiration  how  he  could  possibly  with  so  little  means  answer  so  many 
exigencies.  Indeed,  in  pressing  occasions  he  even  intrenched  on  his  o^nn 
chapel.  But  upon  the  main,  his  example  shows  evidently  that  when  a 
man  is  resolved  to  cut  off  from  luxury  and  appetite  whatever  it  craves 
beyond  necessaries,  he  will  always  be  in  a  condition  to  give  alms. 

*'  In  fine,  he  made  a  firm  resolution  never  to  go  to  law,  but  rather  to 
suffer  injuries  than  to  prosecute  any  for  his  right.  He  used  to  say  as  to 
this  point,  that  if  St.  Paul  forbade  law-suits  to  all  Christians  in  general, 
by  a  stronger  reason  he  forbade  them  to  bishops  ;  that  one  of  the 
principal  qualifications  this  Apostle  required  in  them  was  that  they 
should  not  love  to  wrangle  at  the  bar ;  and  he  added  what  is  known  to 
all  the  world  for  one  of  his  maxims,  that  m  a  hundred  pounds  of  law- 
suits,  there  is  never  one  ounce  of  charity. 

**  Francis  having  thus  regulated  the  exterior,  and,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  the  outside  of  the  bishop :  see  now  the  directions  he  made 
for  his  person  and  his  interior. 

'*  He  was  to  rise  every  day  at  four  in  the  morning,  to  make  an  hour's 
meditation,  to  say  lauds  and  prime, — and  then  morning  prayer  with 
his  family ;  and  this  done,  to  read  the  holy  Scriptures  till  seven.  He 
studied  till  nine ;  then  he  quitted  his  study  to  go  to  say  mass  ;  and  it 
was  his  rule  to  say  it  every  day.  After  mass,  he  was  to  be  employed 
in  the  affairs  of  his  diocese  till  dinner  time.  After  dinner  he  allowed 
an  hour  for  conversation,  and  then  returned  to  the  business  of  the 
diocese  till  the  evening ;  and  what  time  there  was  to  spare  he  spent  in 
study  and  prayer.  At  night  after  supper,  some  book  of  devotion  was 
to  be  read  for  an  hour,  which  furnished  him  with  the  subject  of  medita- 
tion for  the  next  day.     Then  followed  night-prayers  with  his  family. 
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after  which,  all  retiring,  he  was  to  say  matins  for  the  next  day.  Thift 
was  the  distribution  of  the  day  he  prescribed  to  himself. 

"  Beside  the  fasts  commanded  by  the  Church,  he  made  it  his  role  to 
fast  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  the  vigils  of  the  feast  of  Our  Lady. 

**  On  solemn  feasts  he  obliged  himself  to  assist  with  bis  family  at  all 
the  offices  in  the  cathedral.  On  Sundays  and  common  holydays,  he 
contented  himself  with  being  present  at  the  high  mass  and  vespers*  He 
resolved  to  make  every  year  a  retreat  of  ten  days.  For  this  he  choaa 
the  carnival  time,  that  he  might  prepare  liimself  as  he  said  tat  tlie 
better  spending  of  the  Lent,  and  in  some  sort  make  atonement  fi>r  the 
disorders  which  are  committed  in  those  days  of  dissipation. 

"  As  he  was  fully  persuaded,  what  the  council  of  Trent  teaches,  that 
preaching  is  the  principal  function  of  bishops  * ;  that  to  give  an  example^ 
Jesus  Christ  their  model  had  said.  He  was  obliged  to  amumnce  tkt 
Gospel  because  He  was  sent  for  tftat  end ',  and  St.  Paul,  that  ChrUi  had 
not  sent  him  to  baptize  but  to  preach  the  word ' ;  he  obliged  himself  ta 
preach  to  his  people  as  often  as  he  could.  Neither  did  the  catechizing 
and  instructing  the  poor  and  children  seem  to  him  a  lessening  of 
himself ;  and  the  reader  will  find  hereafter,  that  he  often  dischaiged 
this  function  in  public,  and  oftener  still  in  his  own  palace. 

"  As  to  residence,  a  point  of  great  importance,  though  little  practised 
in  his  days,  he  found  it  too  necessary,  and  too  much  recommended  to 
bishops  by  the  councils  to  dispense  himself  from  it ;  he  therefore  pro- 
posed never  to  go  out  of  his  diocese  without  evident  necessity,  or  at 
least  without  very  cogent  reasons,  and  those  too  fetched  firom  the 
Church's  or  his  neighbours*  advantage  *." 

This  is  a  beautiful  plan  of  episcopal  life  and  conduct,  and  it  has 
the  more  practical  value  because  it  was  drawn  by  one  who  hiaiadf 
really  acted  up  to  every  word  which  it  contains.  The  chief 
feature  of  thase  rules  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed.  It  is  this ; 
Francis  de  Sales  gives  the  most  prominent  place  to  the  pastoral 
part  of  the  bishop  s  office, — the  functions  of  the  plenitude  of  the 
priesthood  loith  relation  to  the  cure  of  souk.  His  chief  objeefe 
seems  to  have  been  to  hold  the  moral  and  religious  ffovenunent 
not  only  of  the  clergy  but  of  the  whole  people,  and  by  instruction, 
by  fatherly  care  and  charity,  and  by  example,  to  lead  them  azid 
rule  them  as  his  children.  Hence  his  constant  personal  inter* 
course  with  the  clergy  and  laity,  his  strict  residence,  his  regahir 
attendance  on  public  worship,  his  frequent  preaching  and  cate- 
chizing, and  his  careful  economy  of  time.  All  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  and  enforce. 

^  Seu.  6,  c.  2.     Prsdicationem  Evangelii  sive  Prsedicationis  muout  eise  Bpiscope* 
turn  prscipuum.  *  Luke  iv.  43.  'I  Cor.  iv. 

*  The  Life  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 
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He  was  consecrated  on  the  8th  of  December,  1602,  in  the 
Church  of  Thorens,  a  large  and  handsome  town  belonging  to  the 
house  of  Sales.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  solemnity  and 
magnificence  of  the  ceremony,  the  concourse  of  eminent  people 
who  attended,  and  the  rejoicings  of  the  multitude,  nor  tne  ex- 
traordinary honours  and  the  universal  joy  with  which  his  public 
entrance  into  his  episcopal  town  of  Annecy  was  celebrated. 

His  first  public  act  after  taking  possession  of  his  see  was  to 
address  his  people  from  the  pulpit,  and  then  he  proceeded  to 
arrange  all  the  details  of  his  government  with  studious  attention, 
and  consummate  ability.  He  next  directed  his  care  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  youth  of  his  diocese.  He  ordered  catechizing  to 
be  performed  on  Feasts  and  Sundays  at  Annecy  and  throughout 
his  diocese ;  and  to  show  the  esteem  he  had  for  this  function  he 
would  begin  it  himself,  and  he  continued  it  afterwards  so  far  as 
his  other  business  would  permit. 

"  Thus,**  says  his  biographer,  *'  this  great  prelate,  whom  Home  and 
Paris  admired  for  his  learning,  and  the  court  of  France  for  his  eloquence, 
was  seen  among  little  children,  accommodating  himself  to  their  capacity 
and  weakness,  and  instructing  them  with  a  patience  and  meekness, 
which  was  never  sufficiently  to  be  admired'.** 

He  next  prepared  for  his  visitation  by  writing  to  all  the  rural 
deans  of  his  diocese,  requiring  them  to  report  exactly  the  state 
of  every  parish,  and  the  behaviour  and  capacity  of  all  candidates 
for  holy  orders,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  made  it  his  business  to 
regulate  the  city  and  the  neighbouring  places.  He  was  always 
employed  either  in  preaching,  or  instructmg,  or  prayer,  or  study, 
or  some  other  functions  of  a  bishop.  When  he  was  able  to  do 
so,  he  went  to  the  hospitals  or  private  houses  to  visit  the  sick. 
He  frequently  went  to  the  houses  of  tradesmen  and  poor  people, 
inquired  into  their  wants,  heard  their  complaints,  and  gave  them 
comfort  and  relief.  He  carried  peace  on  all  sides.  So  soon  as  he 
heard  of  any  dissension  in  a  family,  thither  he  went,  and  came  not 
back  till  he  had  made  a  reconciliation.  Thus  we  see  that  he  was 
very  far  from  contenting  himself  with  superintendence  and 
direction.  He  relied  greatly  on  personal  intercourse  with  his 
people.  He  considered  them  as  his  children,  and  took  a  lively 
interest  in  all  that  affected  their  peace  and  welfare.  He  was 
their  arbiter  and  peacemaker  in  cases  of  difiiculty  and  discord, 
and  no  doubt  many  instances  occurred  where  all  the  laws  and 
magistrates  in  the  world  could  not  effect  what  the  bishop  was 
able  by  his  sacred  character  and  paternal  authority  to  accomplish. 

•  Ubisup.  p.  117. 
VOL.    V. — XO.  X. JUKE,    1846.  X 
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A  circumstance  which  took  place  at  the  commenoement  ci  his 
administration,  shows  what  a  correct  and  enlaraped  view  tilfil 
learned  prelate  took  of  the  office  of  a  bishop.  Wnfle  preptrifl|| 
to  set  out  on  his  visitation,  he  was  pressingly  invited  to  go  Hi 
preach  at  Dijon,  out  of  his  diocese.  The  mere  oominoii-idaM 
view  of  this  matter  suggests  that  he  should  have  dedfaHn  thi 
invitation.  But  he  no  doubt  remembered  that  in  a  eeitain  lenM 
every  bishop  is  bishop  of  the  whole  Church,  and  that  when 
charity  and  the  good  of  the  Church  requiiea,  he  is  bovod  te 
extend  his  solicitude  beyond  his  own  flock^  Knowing  then  tkMk 
his  authority  and  ability  were  greatly  re<iuired  at  I^jipn,  ho 
deferred  his  visitation^  and  as  soon  as  certain  political  diSeoltilO 
had  been  overcome,  he  went  to  that  city,  where  his  opootofc 
labours  produced  most  extraordinary  fruits.  And  even  there,  oat 
of  his  own  diocese,  he  constantly  visited  the  sick  and  diotrcoMMl, 
and  gave  advice  to  all  who  chose  to  consult  him. 

On  his  return  to  Annecy,  he  resumed  his  purpose  of  viaitiiy 
his  diocese,  being  sensible,  as  his  biographer  mforms  ns,  that  at 
was  one  of  the  principal  obligations  of  a  bishop,  and  he  had  con* 
stantly  under  his  eyes  that  advice  of  the  Apostle,  Acts  zx.  26^ 
Take  heed  unio  yourselves^  and  to  all  the  flock  over  ¥)hiek  ike  Msbf 
Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops :  and  having  collected  and  matarefy 
considered  all  the  reports  of  the  rur^  deans,  and  drawn  v^ 
memorials  thereon,  he  set  out  for  that  great  work  on  the  16th  m 
October,  1 605. 

Here  we  must  pause  for  a  moment,  and  briefly  ddineato  the 
scheme  of  episcopal  visitations  according  to  the  canon  hiw.  Wo 
have  shown  that  visitations  are  the  chief  means  whereby  ihto 
bishop  exercises  his  pastoral  functions  over  his  entire  flock  both 
clergy  and  laity,  especially  as  regards  teaching  and  disci^ini^ 
both  moral  and  religious.  Van  Espen  lays  it  down  that  visitotioii 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  bishop's  cure  of  souls,  whidi  io  tho 
chief  point  of  his  office,  and  that  nothing  is  more  strongly  in- 
culcated to  bishops  by  the  fathers  and  the  canons  than  the  dtt^ 
of  constantly  visiting  and  travelling  about  their  dioceses. 

The  canon  law  requires  that  they  should  be  visitations  not  of 
the  clergy  only,  but  of  the  whole  people.  Thus  the  bishop  oori* 
to  send  an  archdeacon  or  rural  dean  a  day  or  two  befbrollh 
arrival  in  each  parish,  who  is  to  assemble  the  people,  annovuMlb 
the  bishop'^s  coming,  command  and  require  them  to  attend  Ufl^ 
and  then  arrange  with  the  clergy  any  minor  aflkirs  ^riiith 
may  require  to  be  despatched  before  the  visitation.      ObMlfe 

^  Van  Espen,  Jus  Eccles.  Univ.  part  i.  tit.  x?i.  caput  ▼!.     Dc  SoIUdtadiat 
torali,  per  tot. 
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Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan,  required  his  bishops  to  issue 
their  pastoral  letters  to  every  parish  priest  befare  their  visitation, 
containing  the  object  and  other  matters  regarding  it,  which  were 
to  be  read  during  divine  service  on  some  day  of  festival,  when 
the  church  was  full ;  and  the  clergy  were  also  required  on  those 
occasions  to  prepare,  stir  up,  and  exhort  the  people  both  in  public 
and  in  private  to  receive  the  episcopal  office  of  visitation*. 

The  legal  theory  of  episcopal  visitation  is  this.  He  is  to  do 
nothing  tnerein  which  belongs  to  contentious  jurisdiction  and 

Sdicial  procedure.  He  is  to  proceed  summarily  and  de  piano* 
e  may  inquire  into  charges  brought  against  a  clerk,  and  direct 
further  proceedings,  but  he  cannot  give  a  judicial  sentence. 
Thus  all  summary  aflairs  may  be  despatched  during  the  visitation, 
and  those  things  which  cannot  be  so  disposed  of,  must  be  reserved 
for  the  bishop  s  return  to  his  cfty,  to  be  then  determined  bv  him 
or  by  his  officers.  The  visitation  is  thus  relieved  from  all  that 
might  interfere  with  its  character,  as  the  exercise  of  the  bishop^ 
paternal  and  purely  spiritual  functions'. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Francis  de  Sales.  His  diocese  did 
not  present  any  of  those  facilities  for  traveUing  with  which  our 
bishops  are  favoured  by  nature  and  art.  It  was  indeed  very- 
populous,  full  of  towns,  boroughs,  and  villages, — but  its  extent, 
the  want  of  roads  and  means  of  conveyance, — and  the  wildness 
of  the  country,  part  of  which  consisted  in  almost  inaccessible 
mountains  covered  with  snow,  rendered  the  mere  mechanical  part 
of  the  bishop^s  task  very  arduous.  Yet  this  bishop  visited  each 
parish  separately,  giving  a  day  to  each.  In  every  parish  he  admi- 
nistered the  sacrament,  preached,  confirmed,  catechized  the  chil^ 
dren  himself,  and  received  the  confession  of  all  that  desired  to 
confess  to  him. 

''This  variety  of  employments,"  says  the  canon  MarsoUier,  ''did 
not  hinder  him  from  taking  diligent  information  of  all  the  disorders 
that  reigned  in  families.  Then  he  laboured  to  settle  peace  between 
parents  and  their  children,  masters  and  their  servants ;  and  to  reconcile 
such  as  had  given  public  scandal  by  their  public  enmities ;  his  admi- 
rahle  meekness  was  a  key  that  let  him  into  every  heart,  and  nothing 
could  escape  his  charity ;  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  prisoners,  all  were  the 
better  for  it ;  some  he  relieved  by  his  alms,  others  by  his  solicitude, 
and  some  again  by  his  credit. 

"  But  his  principal  care  was  to  have  a  full  account,  and  to  regulate 
the  behaviour  of  the  pastors  of  all  the  Churches  he  visited ;  and  here 
he  found  the  advantages  of  the  memonals  he  had  drawn  up,  which  he 
constantly  read  upon  entering  the  places  he  was  going  to  visit.     He 

*  lb.  §  xiii.  »▼.  xn  '  Hericourt  LoU  Eedii.  p.  190, 191. 
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treated  with  honour  such  of  the  curates  as  led  an  irreproachable  life, 
and  discharged  their  ministry  with  a  suitable  devotion ;  he  encouraged 
the  good,  he  strengthened  the  weak,  and,  his  meekness  notwithstand- 
ing, he  threatened  to  treat  severely  those  that  gave  scanda],  and  of 
whom  any  just  complaints  had  been  made  to  him.  Then  he  drew  ap 
new  memorials  of  what  he  had  found  by  his  own  experience,  and  con- 
sulted them  on  all  occasions  to  prevent  mistakes^." 

Francis  de  Sales  interrupted  these  functions  to  preach  daring 
Lent  at  Chamber}*,  and  to  take  some  rest ;  and  after  his  return  from 
thence  he  was  detained  at  Annecy  by  the  outbreak  of  the  vmr 
between  the  Dukes  of  Nemours  and  Savoy,  and  other  arduous 
affairs:  but  he  resumed  his  visitation  in  July,  1606,  when  he 
availed  himself  of  the  season  to  visit  the  poorest  and  most  inac- 
cessible places  of  the  diocese.  He  had  idways  travelled  on  foot, 
but  here  that  practice  which  he  had  adopted  through  humility 
was  by  nature  rendered  no  matter  of  choice.  Yet  he  was  not  to 
be  daunted,  nor  overcome  by  any  di£Bculties  and  hardships.  He 
finished  at  last  this  laborious  visitation,  and  returned  to  Annecy, 
where  he  preached  during  the  following  Lent  with  his  accustomed 
zeal  and  ability.  After  the  Feast  of  Easter  was  passed,  he, 
together  with  his  friend  the  celebrated  Favro,  president  of  the 
senate  of  Savoy,  founded  and  constituted  the  university  of 
Annecy.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  endowed  that  institution  with 
abundant  privileges,  and  the  bishop  opened  its  first  convo- 
cation with  a  most  eloquent  discourse:  and  here  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  thorough  knowledge  which  this  great  prelate 
showed  of  every  part  of  a  bishop^s  office.  He  was  ind^d  not 
only  a  learned  divine,  but  also  accomplished  in  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  which  he  had  studied  at  Padua  with  so  much  sacceas, 
that  he  was  presented  to  his  doctor'^s  degree  by  the  famous  civi- 
lian Pancirolus,  who  in  an  eloquent  eulogium,  held  him  up  as  an 
example  to  the  whole  university.  There,  no  doubt,  he  acquired 
that  judicial  mind,  that  vigorous  and  clear  perception  of  justioe, 
which  are  essential  to  the  character  of  a  perfect  bishop.  And 
thus  we  find  that  whenever  he  was  called  upon,  either  as  bishop 
of  the  diocese  or  as  apostolical  commissioner,  to  decide  on  any 
differences  among  the  clergy,  he  always  acquitted  himself  in  siich 
a  manner  that  no  one  ventured  to  question  the  validity  and  equity 
of  his  decrees,  except  in  one  instance,  in  which  his  judgment  was 
affirmed  on  appeal. 

He  was  not  discouraged  by  the  labours  and  hardships  of 
l)is  primary  visitation,  for  after  two  years  had  elapsed  since  its 

*  The  Life  of  Su  Francis  de  Sties,  toI.  ii.  p.  186, 186L 
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conclusion,  he  began  another  visitation,  for  the  sake  of  parts  of 
his  diocese  which  seemed  to  need  his  further  care.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  a  first  visit  would  hardly  ^ve  him  a  general  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  his  people^s  necessities,  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  make  a  few  useful  ordinances,  but  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
see  them  executed.  Experience  had  likewise  shown  him  the 
necessity  there  was  sometimes  of  adding  to  them,  and  at  other 
times  abridging  them ;  and  there  are  few  general  laws  but  that 
now  and  then  stand  in  need  of  being  a&pted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  and  the  exigences  of  particulars.  And  wc 
find  that  in  subsequent  years,  as  the  important  and  arduous 
afiairs  which  were  thrown  on  him  by  events,  or  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  as  well  as  his  care  of  his  city 
and  its  neighbouring  district  allowed,  he  continued  from  time  to 
time  to  visit  parts  of  his  diocese.  His  industry  and  zeal  were 
indeed  extraordinary.  When  we  look  at  the  multitude  of  weighty 
affairs  which  passed  throug;h  his  hands,  his  labour  in  writing,  and 
the  difficulties  which  political  events  cast  in  his  way,  we  cannot 
but  wonder  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  devote  so  much  of 
his  solicitude  to  the  immediate  personal  care  of  the  souls  of  his 
people.  He  did  not  lack  good  excuses  and  justifications  for  con- 
fining himself  to  superintendence  and  direction.  But  he  would 
leave  undone  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  bishop,  least  of  all  the  part 
which  concerns  the  cure  of  souls.  Thus  he  took  no  account  of 
the  habits  of  the  world,  but  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  the  abso- 
lute perfection  of  his  office,  its  thorough  completeness  in  every 
branch,  and  the  execution  of  every  part,  so  far  as  the  physical 
laws  of  nature  permitted. 

So  high  a  degree  of  sanctity  and  such  great  self-denial  are  to 
be  attained  by  very  few.  How  few  bishops,  if  any,  in  our  times  have 
to  encounter  such  difficulties  as  he  overcame  !  He  was  compara- 
tively poor ;  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  war  and  political  discord ; 
his  diocese  was  disturbed  by  violent  religious  controversy,  and  its 
extent  and  the  ruggedness  of  its  country  rendered  communica- 
tions difficult  and  even  dangerous.  All  these  obstacles  he  van- 
quished. What  would  he  not  have  done  in  this  favoured  country, 
with  all  the  appliances  of  advanced  civilization !  His  life  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  prolonged,  for  with  an  excellent  con- 
stitution he  died  in  his  56th  year,  worn  out  by  his  sacred  duties, 
and  his  apostolical  labours  would,  therefore,  have  been  so  much 
the  more  extensive  and  fruitful. 

But  our  object  has  been  to  set  forth  by  his  example,  rather  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  episcopal  actions,  the  spirit  of  the 
apostolical  functions  which  he  performed,  than  his  own  holiness 
and  self-denial.     We  have  endeavoured  to  present  to  our  readers 
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the  ideal  of  the  office  of  a  bishop  in  the  penon  of  Fimnm  de 
Sales,  more  than  the  character  of  Francis  de  Sales  himseif. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  sketch  of  a 
prelate  of  our  own  Church  and  countnr,  who  not  a  little  tem/a^ 
Dies  the  Bishop  of  Geneva, — Bishop  Wilson. 

**  Having,"  says  his  biographer,  "  the  precepts  of  his  Divine  Hastor 
constantly  before  him,  with  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  Apotdea  and 
primitive  Christian  fathers,  he  from  them  laid  down  his  plan  of  life,  and 
steadily  copied  their  example. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  human  science  that  could  be  valuable 
and  serviceable  to  his  diocese,  which  he  did  not  understand.  Ha  mm 
well  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  lang^oagea 

**  Hb  had  studied  and  he  practised  physic  with  success.  For  tene 
time  after  he  settled  there,  he  was  the  only  physician  of  the  island,  kae^ 
ing  a  shop  of  drugs  for  general  use,  which  he  distributed,  at  well  as  im 
advice,  gratis ;  but  when  some  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  eame  to  ssllla 
on  the  island,  he  gave  up  to  them  that  part  of  the  practice  which  alana 
could  conduce  to  their  emolument — attending  on  the  rich,  but  the  poev 
he  kept  always  to  himself. 

"He  instructed  young  candidates  for  orders,  and  maintained  then 
in  his  house,  under  his  own  immediate  care ;  nor  did  he  ordain  tbem 
until  he  found,  on  a  strict  and  careful  examination,  that  they  were  per* 
fectly  qualified. 

*'  He  was  an  able  mathematician,  an  excellent  botanist ;  and  if  we 
view  him  as  a  farmer,  we  find  that  by  a  judicious  and  suocesafol  culti- 
vation, from  the  ecclesiastical  demesnes  (which  before  his  coming  to  th^ 
island  produced  little  or  nothing)  he  in  a  few  years  fed  and  clothed  the 
poor  of  his  diocese.  The  whole  was  a  sheep  walk,  but  by  tillage  and 
manure,  it  bore  excellent  corn. 

*'  He  was  so  charitable,  that  it  was  not  unaptly  observed  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  island,  that  he  kept  beggars  from  everybody's  door  but 
his  own. 

"  He  always  kept  an  open  hospitable  table,  covered  with  the  pradnos 
of  his  own  demesnes,  in  a  plentiful,  not  extravagant  manner.  As  tha 
friendly  host,  or  master  of  that  table,  he  was  the  most  entertaining  md 
agreeable,  as  well  as  instructive,  of  men.  His  manners,  though  slwoys 
consistently  adorned  with  Christian  gravity,  were  ever  gentle  and  poUta; 
and  from  his  natural  sagacity  and  distinguished  erudition,  he  seemed  fea 
have  the  world  in  his  possession.  He  was  the  divine,  the  scholar^  and 
the  gentleman. 

'*  Cardinal  Fleury  wanted  much  to  see  him,  and  sent  over  on  pnfpo^s 
to  inquire  after  his  health,  his  age,  and  the  date  of  his  consecration,  as 
they  were  the  two  oldest  bishops,  and  he  believed  the  poorest,  in  Bn« 
rope  ;  at  the  same  time  inviting  him  to  France.  The  Bishop  sent  the 
Cardinal  an  answer  which  gave  him  so  high  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he 
obtained  an  order  that  no  French  privateer  should  ravage  the  Isle  ^f 
Man. 
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**  He  often  on  Sanday  visited  the  different  parishes  of  his  diocese, 
without  ^ving  them  any  notice ;  and  after  doing  the  duty  of  the  day, 
returned  to  Bishops- Court  to  dinner,  and  this  after  he  was  eighty  years 
of  age,  on  horseback.  This  was  a  constant  obligation  on  the  clergy  and 
the  people  to  be  mindful  of  their  duty.  And  four  times  in  every  year 
he  made  a  general  visitation,  inquiring  into  the  behaviour  and  conduct 
of  all  the  parishioners,  and  exhorting  them  to  the  practice  of  religion 
and  virtue:  and  at  his  annual  convocations  he  delivered  his  charges 
with  the  divine  pathos,  grace,  and  dignity  of  an  inspired  apostle. 

"  He  was  so  great  a  friend  to  toleration,  that  the  papists  who  resided 
in  the  island  loved  and  esteemed  him,  and  not  unfrequently  attended  hia 
sermons  and  his  prayers.  The  dissenters,  too,  attended  even  the  Com- 
munion Service,  as  he  had  allowed  them  a  liberty  to  sit  or  stand  ;  which 
however  they  did  not  make  use  of,  but  behaved  in  the  same  manner 
with  those  of  the  Established  Church.  A  few  Quakers,  who  resided  on 
the  island,  loved  and  respected  him. 

"  He  was  so  fond  of  his  flock,  and  so  attached  to  his  diocese,  that  no 
temptations  could  seduce  him  from  their  service,  no  offers  could  remove 
him. 

**  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Queen  Anne  would  have  given  him 
an  English  bishopric ;  King  George  the  First  made  him  the  same  offer; 
and,  in  the  year  1735,  Queen  Caroline  was  very  desirous  of  keeping 
him  in  England ;  but  though  he  was  much  bound  to  her  Majesty's 
goodness,  he  would  not  be  persuaded.  One  day,  as  he  was  coming  to 
pay  his  usual  duty  to  the  Queen,  when  she  had  several  prelates  with 
her,  she  turned  round  to  her  levee,  and  said, '  See  here,  my  Lords,  is  a 
Bishop  who  does  not  come  for  a  translation.'  *No,  indeed,  please  your 
Majesty,'  said  our  good  Bishop,  *  I  will  not  leave  my  wife  in  my  old 
age  because  she  is  poor.' 

**  He  never  interfered  in  temporal  or  political  concerns,  unless  when 
called  upon  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  to  serve  them  on  particular 
occasions.  The  whole  conduct  and  every  action  of  his  life  showed  him 
to  be  no  otherwise  a  man  of  this  world,  than  as  a  minister  to  do  good 
to  his  fellow-creatures  while  living  in  it ;  and  the  people  of  the  island 
were  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  his  receiving  a  larger  portion  of  God's 
blessing,  that  they  seldom  began  harvest  till  he  did ;  and  if  he  passed 
along  by  the  field,  they  would  leave  their  work  to  ask  his  blessing, 
assured  that  that  day  would  be  propitious.  Nor  was  this  opinion  con- 
fined to  the  obscure  corner  of  the  world  where  he  resided :  in  Warring- 
ton, nay  in  London,  there  are  those  now  living  who  can  remember 
crowds  of  people  flocking  round  him  with  the  cry  of  '  Bless  me  loo,  my 
lord'!*'' 

It  is  interesting  to  obsen^e  that  Bishop  Wilson  seems  to  have 
taken  the  same  view  of  the  episcopal  office  as  Francis  de 
Sales.     In  both  we  find  the  same  pastoral  care  of  the  laity,  the 

*  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Cruttweli.    Bishop  Wilson's  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  199,  &c. 
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8ame  Indefatigable  zeal  in  visitation,  in  preaching,  and  m  per- 
sonal works  of  charity,  and  the  same  attachment  to  his  diocese.  * 
Bishop  Wilson  did  not  confine  himself  to  administration  and 
the  government  of  the  clergy.  He  showed  an  active  andper- 
sonal  solicitude  in  every  thing  that  concerned  the  people.  Thns» 
when  a  criminal  was  condemned  and  executed  in  his  aiooese  for  m 
very  cruel  murder',  the  Bishop  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to  hm 
clerg\%  the  very  first  paragraph  of  which  shows  how  strongly  he 
felt  that  his  ofiice  involved  the  supreme  pastoral  care  of  the 
people.     It  is  as  follows : — 

*'  We  having  at  this  time  a  mournful  instance  before  us  of  an  un- 
happy man  under  the  righteous  sentence  of  condemnation  for  the  dread- 
ful  sin  of  murder,  attended  with  uncommon  circumstances  of  the  moit 
barbarous  cruelty,  let  us  consider,  I  beseech  you,  what  God  will  expect 
especially  of  us  his  ministers  upon  this  occasion ;  what  good  we  may 
probably  do,  and  what  future  evils  we  may  hope,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  to  prevent,  by  plainly  and  affectionately  laying  before  oar  people 
the  true  causes  which  lead  to  such  dreadful  sins." 

And  then  the  Bishop  goes  on  to  point  out  and  enforce  various 
matters  most  apposite  and  valuable,  and  ends  with  a  prayer  for 
the  prisoner  under  sentence,  which  he  desires  may  oe  read  in 
every  church  in  the  diocese.  Thus  he  adopted  means  to  direet 
what  is  called  public  opinion  into  the  right  channel,  exerting  at 
the  same  time  his  paternal  solicitude  for  the  unhappy  crirnkkflSy  I^ 
calling  for  the  prayers  of  the  Church  on  his  behsdf.  He  did  not 
stand  aloof,  as  though  this  were  a  matter  only  concerning  the 
civil  government,  because  he  felt  that  every  thing  that  related  to 
the  moral  condition  and  discipline  of  the  people  was  properiy 
within  the  sphere  of  the  bishop'^s  duty.  On  another  similar 
occasion  the  Bishop  not  only  wrote  to  his  clergy,  and  ordered 
prayers  in  all  the  churches  for  the  condemned  prisoners,  but  he 
himself  from  the  pulpit  called  on  the  people  to  join  him  in  prayer 
for  those  miserable  men,  concluding  with  a  most  impressive 
exhortation.  He  felt  that  all  the  people  were  his  children,  and 
required  his  immediate,  direct,  and  personal  care.  He  waa  the 
bishop  not  of  the  clergy  only,  but  of  all  the  people, — their 
supreme  pastor,  their  friend  and  their  father. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  another  great  prelate, 
differing  much  from  Francis  de  Sales  and  from  Bishop  Wilson, 
and  combining  the  qualities  of  an  apostoHc  bishop  with  those  of  a 
courtier  and  a  statesman ;  namely,  Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Oam- 
bray.     His  defect  was,  that  he  valued  greatness  and  power,  and 

c  lb.  p.  184,  185. 
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the  applause  of  the  world,  too  highly.  He  was  indeed  well  qua- 
lified for  ambition.  He  was  clothed  with  all  the  grace  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  most  magnificent  court  in  the  world ;  he  was  witty, 
accomplished,  splendid,  and  majestic.  These  things  were  a  snare 
to  him,  and  yet  he  understood  and  thoroughly  realized  the  epis- 
copal character.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  his  life,  and 
especially  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  he  was  rendered  a 
great  bishop  by  the  influence  of  his  office,  the  spirit  of  which  he 
undoubtedly  studied  and  understood  in  all  its  details. 

The  excellent  and  admirable  Duke  de  St.  Simon  has  given  us 
a  delineation  of  Fenelon  with  all  the  richness  and  breadth  of 
colouring,  and  reality  of  a  grand  full-length  portrait  by  Van- 
dyke or  Kubens.  We  will  not  attempt  to  translate  the  first  part 
at  least  of  this  master-piece  of  biographical  writing,  which  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  thing  in  Lord  Clarendon,  but  faithfuUy  present 
it  to  the  reader. 

"  Ce^  prelat  etait  un  grand  homme  maigre,  bien  fait,  p&le,  avec  un 
grand  nez,  des  yeax  dont  le  feu  et  Tesprit  sortaient  comme  un  torrent, 
et  une  physionoraie  telle  que  je  n*en  ai  point  vu  qui  y  ressembl^t  et  qui 
ne  se  pouvait  oublier  quand  on  ne  I'aurait  vue  qu'une  fois.  Elle 
rassemblait  tout,  et  lea  contraires  n'y  combattaient  point.  Elle  avait  de 
la  gravity  et  de  la  galanterie,  du  sirieox  et  de  la  gaiete ;  elle  sentait 
egalement  le  docteur,  Tey^que  et  le  grand  seigneur ;  ce  qui  y  sumageait 
ainsi  que  dans  toute  sa  personne,  c'etait  la  finesse,  Tesprit,  les  graces,  la 
decence,  et  surtout  la  noblesse.  II  fallait  effort  pour  cesser  de  le 
regarder.  Tons  ses  portraits  sont  parlants,  sans  toutefois  avoir  pu 
attraper  la  justesse  et  Tharmonie  qui  frappait  dans  I'original,  et  la 
delicatesse  de  chaque  caract^re  que  ce  visage  rassemblait.  Ses  manieres 
y  repondaient  dans  la  m^me  proportion,  avec  une  aisance  qui  en 
donnait  aux  autres,  et  cet  air  et  ce  bon  goiit  qu'on  ne  tient  que  de 
I'usage  de  la  meilleure  compagnie  et  du  grand  monde,  qui  se  trouvait 
repandu  de  soi-m^rae  dans  toutes  ces  conversations,  avec  cela  une 
Eloquence  naturelle,  douce,  fleurie ;  une  politesse  insinuante,  mais 
noble  et  proportionnee ;  Elocution  facile,  nette,  agreable;  un  air  de 
clarte  et  de  nettete  pour  se  faire  entendre  dans  les  mati^res  les  plus 
embarassees  et  les  plus  dures ;  avec  cela  un  homme  qui  ne  voulait 
jamais  avoir  plus  d'esprit  que  ceux  a  qui  il  parlait,  qui  se  mettait  a  la 
portee  de  cbacun  sans  le  faire  jamais  sentir,  qui  les  mettait  a  1*aise, 
et  qui  semblait  enchanter,  de  fa9on  qu*on  ne  pouvait  le  quitter,  ni  8*en 
defend  re,  ni  nc  pas  chercher  a  le  retrouver.  C'est  ce  talent  si  rare,  et 
qu*il  avait  au  dernier  degre,  qui  lui  tint  tons  ses  amis  si  enti^rement 
attaches  toute  sa  vie,  malgre  sa  chute,  et  qui,  dans  leur  dispersion,  les 
reunissait  pour  se  parler  de  lui,  pour  le  regretter,  pour  le  desirer,  pour 
se  tenir  de  plus  en  plus  a  lui»  comme  les  Juifs  a  Jerusalem,  et  soupirer 
apres  son  retour  et  Tesperer  toujour^,  comme  ce  malheureux  peuple 

'  St.  Simon)  M6moirei,  toiu.  xxii.  p.  135,  &c 
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attend  et  soupire  apr^s  le  Messie.  C'est  antsi  par  eetta  antoritf  dft 
prophdte  qu'il  s'etait  acquise  sur  les  siens,  qu*il  s'etait  aceontoim  il 
domination,  qai  dans  sa  douceur  ne  voultut  point  de  r^siataoce.  Ai 
n'anrait-il  pas  longtemps  soufiert  de  compagnon  s'il  fAt  reyenu  kit 
conr,  et  entre  dans  le  conseil,  qui  fut  toujours  son  grand  bat ;  et  noa 
ibis  ancre  et  hors  des  besoins  des  autres,  il  eAt  ete  bien  dangiftraaz 
non-seulement  de  lui  resister,  mais  de  n'dtre  pas  toujours  poor  loi  dans 
la  souplesse  et  dans  I'admi ration." 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  splendid  court  prelate, — a  finiahed 
gentleman,  and  a  person  admirably  calculated  to  be  the  kaderof  a 
party.  The  latter  is  a  very  dangerous  qualification  for  a  cfaiurob- 
man^  and  it  might  liave  been  the  destruction  of  Fenelon.  But  ha 
was  also  a  good  and  devout  Christian, — a  learned  divine;  and 
those  apparently  merely  worldly  qualities  contributed  to  make 
him  a  great  bishop,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  mixtare  of 
ambition,  which  gave  him  a  worldly  tendency.  They  made  UiB 
the  apostle  of  the  great  and  brilliant,  and  endowed  him  with  an 
extraordinar}'  power  of  governing  mankind,  especially  men  of  the 
world,  courtiers,  and  soldiers.  W  ithout  his  truly  episcopal  spuit^ 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  sacred  offloe,  he 
would  have  been  a  mere  worldly  prelate.  These  qualitiee  became 
the  more  conspicuous  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  when  the  dUa* 
favour  of  Louis  XIV.  excluded  him  from  the  court.  Living  with- 
out interval  in  his  diocese,  his  episcopal  qualities  shone  fbiUi  with 
extraordinary  splendour. 

*'  Retired  in  his  diocese,  he  lived  there  with  the  piety  and  applkatkm 
of  a  pastor,  and  the  art  and  magnificence  of  a  man  who  has  lenouaead 
nothing,  and  who  looks  to  every  thing  and  every  person.  Never  did 
any  man  more  desire  to  please — and  to  please  the  servant  as  well  aa  the 
master ;  no  man  carried  that  desire  further,  nor  succeeded  more  entiiely 
in  so  doing.  Cambray  is  a  place  of  general  resort  and  passage ;  aad 
nothing  can  equal  the  politeness,  the  discernment,  and  the  agreeable 
manner  in  which  he  received  all  who  came  there.  At  first  he  was 
avoided :  he  ran  after  no  one ;  but  by  degrees  the  charm  of  his  mannen 
drew  to  him  a  certain  number.  Under  the  countenance  of  that  littk 
multitude,  many  of  those  whom  fear  had  kept  away,  but  who  wished  to 
sow  seeds  for  other  tiroes,  were  happy  to  have  opportunities  of  paaaing 
through  Cambray.  One  aflter  the  other  all  rushed  there.  When  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  seemed  to  be  important,  the  court  of  the  prelete 
increased ;  and  it  became  a  real  court  as  soon  as  his  pupil  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  Dauphin.  He  had  gained  the  hearts  of  the  army  by  the 
number  of  persons  whom  he  had  received,  and  of  those  whom  he  had 
lodged  in  his  palace  during  their  passage  through  Cambray  ;  and  by  hli 
care  of  the  sick  and  the  wounded  who  had  been  brought  to  hui  city  on 
different  occasions.  Assiduous  at  the  hospitals,  and  with  the  hamblettt 
and  attentive  to  the  principal  officers,  keeping  many  of  them  under  his 
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roof  for  months  together,  and  until  their  perfect  reeoTery,  watching  like 
a  true  pastor  over  the  weal  of  their  souls,  with  that  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  enabled  him  to  gain  them  over,  and  induced  many  others 
to  address  themselves  to  him,  not  refusing  himself  to  the  meanest  per- 
son in  the  hospitals  who  wished  to  see  him,  and  whom  he  would  attend 
to  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do ;  he  was  not  less  solicitous  for  their 
corporeal  relief.  Broth,  nourishment,  consolations  in  times  of  sorrow, 
and  very  frequently  remedies,  came  in  abundance  from  his  palace ;  and 
notwithstanding  this  number  of  things,  an  inconceivable  degree  of  eare 
that  every  thing  might  be  of  the  best  quality.  He  himself  presided  at 
the  most  important  medical  consultations.  It  is  astonishing  to  what  a 
degree  he  became  the  idol  of  the  army,  and  how  loudly  his  name  echoed 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  court." 

Fenelon  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  touching 
his  office,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  above.  He  was 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  pastoral  character  of  that 
office,  and  of  the  supreme  cure  of  souls  which  essentially  belongs 
to  it.  He  was  accordingly  not  satisfied  with  ^neral  superintend- 
ence, government,  and  direction,  but  he  maintained  a  personal 
care  of  the  people,  and  intercourse  with  them.  Thus  we  shall  see 
that  he  attached  great  importance  to  visitation,  and  to  paternal 
mtercourse  with  the  peo[Me  in  every  viUage,  and  that  though  a 
great  personage,  he  did  not  keep  his  clergy  at  a  distance. 

"  His  charities,  his  episcopal  visitations  repeated  several  times  in  the 
year,  and  which  made  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  part  of  his 
diocese,  the  wisdom  and  mildness  of  his  government,  his  frequent 
preaching  in  the  city  and  in  the  villages,  his  facility  of  access,  his  hu- 
manity with  the  small,  his  politeness  with  others,  and  his  natural  graces, 
which  increased  the  value  of  all  that  he  did  and  said,  made  the  people 
adore  him  ;  and  the  clergy,  of  whom  he  declared  himself  to  be  the 
brother  and  the  father,  all  carried  him  in  their  hearts.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  art  and  desire  to  please,  and  to  please  so  generally,  there  was 
nothing  mean,  nor  common,  nor  affected,  nor  out  of  place  ;  and  every 
thing  was  according  to  the  most  exquisite  fitness.  He  was  easily  ap- 
proached, and  he  despatched  business  with  promptness  and  the  utmost 
disinterestedness.  One  spirit,  inspired  by  his  own,  prevailed  among  all 
who  were  employed  under  him  in  that  great  diocese ;  never  was  there 
any  scandal  nor  any  thing  violent  done  against  any  one ;  and  every 
thing  in  him  and  belonging  to  him  was  regulated  by  the  most  perfect 
propriety," 

The  conduct  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  to  his  clergy  is  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  canon  law.  Thus  we  find 
in  the  decree  of  Gratian  these  words  of  St.  Jerome.     "  Esto  sub- 

jectus  Pontifici  tuo,  et  quasi  animae  parentem  suscipe, 

Sed  episcopi  sacerdotes  se  ease  noverint,  non  d<nmno»^  honorent 
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clericos  quasi  clericos,  ut  et  ipsis  a  clericis  quasi  episcopiB  honor 
deferatur.  Scitum  est  illud  oratoris  Domitii :  Cur  egote,  inqiiit» 
habeam  ut  principem,  cum  tu  me  non  habeas  ut  senatoran! 
Quod  Aaron  et  filios  ejus,  hoc  episcopum  et  prtebyteros  esse  nove- 
rimus  *y  And  again  the  council  of  Carthage  says,  '^  episcopum  nam 
dominum,  sed  cotlegam  presbyterorum  comoscat  '.^  And  again  the 
same  council  says,  '^Episcopus  in  ecclesiaet  in  consessu  presbyte- 
rorum sublimior  sedeat.  Intra  domum  vero  coUMam  eepremfU- 
rorum  esse  cognoscat  ^J"  It  is  indeed  most  pernicious  for  a  bishop 
to  act  as  if  he  were  a  lord  over  his  clergy  and  not  their  colleague* 
a  lord  and  not  a  priest.  But  let  us  see  how  Fenelon  managed 
the  business  of  his  diocese. 

"  His  mornings  were  passed  in  the  midst  of  the  business  of  his  dio- 
cese. As  his  genius  was  elevated  and  penetrating,  and  his  residenee 
constant,  and  as  no  day  passed  without  his  settUng  whatever  aflEun 
presented  themselves,  this  was  every  day  a  brief  and  light  occupation.** 

That  great  churchman  knew  that  the  mind  of  a  bishop  shonU 
not  be  engrossed  with  the  business  of  administration,  of  whidk 
the  greater  part  may  by  activity  and  method  be  despatched 
speedily,  or  left,  under  proper  superintendence,  to  the  bishop^ 
officers.  No  doubt  the  affairs  of  his  extensive  diocese  might 
have  taken  up  the  greater  portion  of  every  day,  but  this  would 
have  interfered  with  his  pastoral  functions,  his  study,  and  his 
devotions,  and  made  him  almost  inaccessible  to  his  clei^  and 
people  over  whom  he  would  have  had  little  or  no  influence.  How 
did  the  archbishop  spend  the  remainder  of  his  day  after  the  hoozs 
of  business  ? 

"  He  afterwards  received  those  who  wished  to  see  him  ;  then  he  said 
mass,  and  he  was  not  long  in  doing  so.  It  was  always  in  hit  own 
chapel,  excepting  on  the  days  on  which  he  officiated  cpiscopally,  or 
when  some  particular  reason  made  him  perform  divine  service  else- 
where. On  his  return  he  dined  with  the  company,  which  was  always 
numerous  ;  ate  little,  and  not  solidly,  but  sat  long  at  table  for  the  soke 
of  others,  and  charmed  them  with  the  ease,  the  variety,  and  the  natural 
tone  and  the  cheerfulness  of  his  conversation,  but  without  ever  deaeend- 
ing  to  any  thing  not  worthy  of  a  bishop  and  a  grand  seigneur*  Alter 
rising  from  table  he  remained  but  a  short  time  with  his  guests.  He  had 
accustomed  them  to  live  in  his  house  without  constraint,  and  to  give 
himself  none  for  them.  He  then  went  into  his  study,  and  worked  some 
hours ;  prolonging  his  labours  if  the  weather  was  bad,  and  if  he  had 
nothing  to  do  elsewhere." 

*  Cap.  viL    Esto  subjectus,  dist.  xcv. 

*  lb.  cap.  Tiii.     Epitcopus  in  quolibet. 

*  lb.  cap.  X,    EpUcoput  in  Eceleiia.    And  so  the  game  council  forbidi  a  bitbop  to 
allow  a  priest  to  remain  standing  nhilc  he  himself  is  seated.   lb.  cap.  ix. 
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Fenelon  knew  that  there  should  be  in  the  bishop  nothing 
liarsh,  nor  repulsive,  nor  pedantic,  nor  pompous',  no  official  stii^ 
ness,  nor  any  want  of  that  excellent  polish  which  results  from 
benevolence,  Christian  charity,  and  humility,  mingled  with  the 
dignity  of  highmindedness  and  refinement.  He  was  hospitable 
as  St.  Paul  requires  that  a  bishop  should  be' ;  but  his  hospitality 
was  that  of  a  prelate  and  a  person  of  the  highest  station  and 
breeding.  It  had  all  the  amenity  of  the  best  and  most  polished 
society, — ^and  at  the  same  time  the  strict  correctness  and  the 
scrupulous  morality  of  a  conscientious  and  irreproachable  eccle- 
siastic. 

''  On  quitting  his  study  he  used  to  pay  visits  or  walk  out  of  town. 
He  was  very  fond  of  that  kind  of  exercise,  and  liked  to  prolong  it ; 
and  if  there  were  none  of  those  whom  he  lodged,  or  some  distinguished 
person  with  him,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  vicar-general  or  some  other 
ecclesiastic^  and  conversed  with  them  about  the  diocese  and  about 
matters  of  piety  or  learning.  He  passed  his  evenings  with  the  guests 
who  lived  in  his  house,  supped  with  the  principal  officers  when  troops 
were  passing  through,  and  then  his  table  was  served  as  at  dinner.  He 
ate  still  less  than  at  dinner,  and  went  to  bed  before  midnight.  Although 
his  table  was  handsome  and  delicate,  and  every  thing  about  him  was 
according  to  the  condition  of  a  grand  seigneur^  there  was  nothing 
which  did  not  savour  of  episcopacy,  and  the  most  scrupulous  rule 
amidst  the  politest  and  mildest  freedom.  He  was  himself  an  ever- 
present  example,  but  one  which  it  was  impossible  to  reach.  He  was 
ever  a  true  prelate,  ever  a  grand  seigneur,  and  ever  the  author  of 
Telemachus.  Never  did  he  utter  a  word  regarding  the  court,  or  poli- 
tics, whatever  it  was,  which  could  be  found  fault  with,  nor  which 
savoured  in  the  slightest  degree  of  meanness,  regrets,  or  flattery,  and 
never  any  thing  which  could  even  hint  what  he  had  been  nor  what  he 
might  still  become.  In  the  midst  of  so  many  great  engagements  there 
was  the  utmost  order  in  his  domestic  affitirs,  and  the  greatest  discipline 
in  the  whole  diocese ;  but  without  littleness,  without  pedantry,  and 
without  any  one  ever  having  been  importuned  about  doctrine." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  account  of  the  great  Archbishop  of 
Cambray  without  admiring  the  high  standard  by  which  he  re- 
gulated his  episcopal  life.  He  had  the  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive idea  of  the  bishop'^s  office  and  duties.  He  did  not  look 
on  the  bishop  as  a  governor  of  the  clergy,  nor  as  an  administrator 
of  property  only.     He  considered  the  bishop  according  to  the 

'  In  the  Decree  of  G rattan  a  bishop  is  required  to  be,  among  other  qualifications, 
humilisi  affahilis^  mherieors,    Dist.  xxiii.  cap.  ii. 

'  1  Timothy  iii.  2.     And  in  the  Decree  of  Gratian,  Gregory  the  Great,  dist.  Ixxxv., 

held  the  Archdeacon  Florentinus  un6t  to  become  a  bishop,  because  "  accepimus 

iia  eum  ienacem  exiitere  ut  in  domo  ejus  amicus  ad  eharifatem  nutiquam  introeat,"  He 
If  as  a  mean,  shabby  man,  whofe  house  was  never  open  to  a  friends 
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principles  of  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  law,  as  the  npreme 
pastor  with  cure  of  souls  of  the  whole  diocese,  and  in  one  BePM^ 
of  the  whole  universal  Church, — ^the  father  of  his  pe(q»le,— ^tte 
successor  of  the  apostles, — ^the  necessary  imitator  ef  ihA 
pastoral  solicitude,  and  Christ^s  representative  on  earth.  Thi 
no  one  was  so  humble  as  to  be  below  his  affectionate  care,- 
no  one  so  CTeat  as  to  be  above  his  apostolical  authority  and  i 
fluence.  To  all  he  was  accessible,  to  all  a  friend,  to  all  eqnaUh^  a 
father.  In  the  city,  great  nobles  and  commandera  of  arouH 
courted  his  approbation ;  in  the  villages  and  the  remote  parts  of 
his  diocese,  the  poor  flocked  to  see  nim,  to  receive  his  bleHitt| 
and  hear  his  instructions.  He  was  essentially  the  Usiop  ef  Ike 
laity  of  ail  classes  and  conditions,  as  well  as  of  the  dexgy ;  mad 
to  the  cler^  he  was  a  brother  and  a  colleague,  as  wdl  as  a 
spiritual  father  and  governor.  What  may  not  be  done  by  such  a 
bishop ! 

The  contemplation  of  Francis  de  Sales,  of  Bishop  Wilsoa, 
and  of  Archbisnop  Fenelon,  suggests  to  the  mind  of  an  EInglirii 
churchman  matters  of  profound  importance,  bearing  on  the  pM- 
sent  condition  of  discipline  in  this  country,  so  far  as  it  reguA 
the  great  body  of  the  laity.  We  have  already  refeired  to  tfae 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  wa^  of  the  revival  of  that  disd^ 
pline.  How  far  it  may  be  possible  CTadually  to  cany  it  Hl^ 
cannot  determine;  but  it  is  evident  wnere  this  great  work  if 
restoration  must  begin.  It  must  begin  from  the  exercise  of 
the  direct  influence  of  the  pastoral  office  of  the  bishop  over 
the  laity.  It  must  begin  by  the  bishop,  as  the  successor  of 
the  apostles,  exerting  that  kind  of  immediate  personal  inflor 
once  and  authority  over  tlie  laity  of  all  classes,  which  is  W0 
beautifully  shown  in  the  lives  of  Francis  de  Sales,  Bishop  Wibo^ 
and  Fenelon.  The  bishop  must  assume,  by  virtue  of  his  offiea^ 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  whole  moral  and  religious  government  aad 
discipline  of  the  people ;  not  merely  by  supenntendenoe  and 
direction  of  the  clergy,  but  in  his  own  person— directly — imme- 
diately,— by  constant  intercourse  with  the  people  as  their  qiiritual 
judge  and  adviser,  by  his  presence  in  eacn  parish,  by  teachiqg^ 
by  the  frequent  administration  of  divine  service  in  all  parts  01 
his  diocese,  and  by  preaching,  not  only  in  towns,  but  in  obs6iM 
villages,  not  only  to  the  rich  and  educated,  but  to  the  poor  aol 
ignorant.  His  visitation  must  be  the  great  tribunal  of  morals  toft 
those  purposes  which  no  laws  and  no  magistrates  can  accomplish. 
The  whole  population  must  look  forward  to  the  bishop^s  visitatUNi 
as  a  great  festivity,  as  a  joyful  event,  as  the  coming  of  thdr 
spiritiml  father  to  instruct  them,  to  bless  them,  to  heal  their  di^ 
sensions,  and  to  exercise  over  them  a  paternal  censorBhip  mA 
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solicitude.  The  people  will  be  easily  accustomed  to  feel  and 
realize  the  episcopal  office.  They  will  soon  learn  to  appreciate 
the  benefits  which  they  will  derive  therefrom.  There  is  now  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men,  who  stand  away 
from  the  turmoil  of  party  and  the  struggles  of  commercial  specu- 
lation, that  some  new  element  of  govermnent  is  needed  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  mean  ambition  and  covetousness,  which  threatens 
to  overwhelm  all  honour  and  justice  in  this  nation.  If,  indeed, 
wealth  and  industry  constitute  happiness  and  greatness,  then  is 
this  country  happy  and  great ;  but  of  all  servitudes,  that  is  the 
most  miserable  which  renders  man  a  mere  instrument  for  the  ae* 
cumulation  of  treasure.  Such  is  the  condition,  not  of  the  working 
population  alone,  who  can  barely  support  life  by  incessant  to^ 
which  without  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  would  render  life  a 
burthen,  but  of  thousands  who  think  themselves  powerful  and 
fortunate,  whose  souls  are  bowed  down  to  the  abject  worship  of 
riches,  until  they  even  sacrifice  their  lives,  after  destroying  their 
consciences,  to  obtain  the  means  of  gratifying  unbounded  luxury, 
and  insatiable  love  of  ostentatious  power.  In  the  midst  of  this 
general  demoralization,  which  daily  shows  itself  in  foHy,  excess, 
baseness,  and  crime,  and  more  or  less  affects  every  ckss  of  the 
community,  the  moral  discipline  of  the  Church  is  the  gi^eat 
remedy  to  which  honest  men  look  with  anxiety  and  hope.  They 
look  to  the  Divine  institution  of  the  episcopal  office  and  polity  as 
the  means  of  reviving  justice,  honour,  and  religion,  wnich  no 
laws,  no  magistrate,  and  no  systems  of  national  education  can  do. 
In  that  office  there  is  a  latent  force,  which  only  requires  to  be 
called  forth,  fully  sufficient  for  this  magnificent  task  of  reforma- 
tion. It  is  the  great  talisman  of  the  Ghurch'*s  power,  the  great 
secret  of  spiritual  government,  without  which  ecclesiastical  jpraty 
becomes  a  mere  form  of  administration  and  outward  discipline. 
But  the  glorious  institution  of  apostolical  authority  cannot  shine 
forth  in  afi  its  splendour  until  it  is  fully  understood  and  appreciated. 
Its  true  spirit  and  extent  must  first  be  realized  by  prolt)Und  and 
enlarged  study  of  principles  drawn  from  the  public  law  of  Uie 
Church.  Then  notning  more  will  be  required  than  to  substitute 
those  principles  for  the  routine  of  modem  practice  and  the  preju- 
cUces  of  modem  society. 
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Art.  Il.—Tke  Theogony  of  the  Hindoos;  mth  their  sysiems^ 
Philosophy  and  Cosmogony .  An  Essay.  By  Count  M. 
Bjornstjkrna,  Author  of  "  The  British  Empire  in  the  Easi»^ 
London:  Murray. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindus  has  been  the  subject  of  much  able 
illustration  and  of  much  profound  research,  but  of  those  writeis 
who  have  engaged  in  the  inquiry,  few  have  prosecuted  it  in  all  its 
extent,  or  upon  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  plan,  and  many  ham 
been  misled  by  partial  and  imperfect  information,  by  enthusiastic 
and  misplaced  admiration,  or  by  interested  and  maliffnant  preja*^ 
dices.  We  have  consequently  yet  to  learn,  if  not  what  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Hindus  actually  is,  yet  what  it  was,  when,  according 
to  Creuzer,  '^  its  naive  and  sublime  forms,  its  simple  and  profound 
conceptions,  its  bold  and  extensive  system,  constituted  the  foun- 
dation and  explained  the  meaning  of  the  dogmas  and  religious 
symbols  of  most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity."^ 

In  the  first  contemplation  of  a  subject  of  this  vast  and  interesting 
nature,  we  are  liable  to  be  distracted  by  the  novelty  and  number 
of  details  yet  indistinct,  and  behold  them  through  a  mist  in  which 
the  most  prominent  particulars  are  alone  discernible ;  and  when 
they  are  magnified  beyond  their  due  dimensions,  displaced  from 
their  proper  positions,  and  distorted  in  their  relative  bearings  and 
proportions.  It  is  only  as  time  advances  and  the  vapours  clear 
away,  tliat  the  several  parts  are  reduced  to  their  natum  size  and 
shape,  and  are  capable  of  combination  as  a  regular  and  coherent 
whole. 

It  rarely  liappens,  however,  that  the  ardour  of  inquiry  can  be 
taught  to  await  for  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  veil  which 
clouds  the  first  glimmerings  of  truth.  Stronely  impressed  by  the 
exaggerated  outline  of  wliat  is  dimly  visible,  a  ready  belief  is 
entertained  that  all  is  fully  and  distinctly  beheld,  and  particulars 
are  generalised  and  systems  are  compounded  lone  before  the 
materials  have  been  adequately  collected  or  suitably  prepared; 
the  fabric  presently  falls  to  pieces,  but  the  result  affords  no  in- 
struction, and  speculation  is  speedily  '^  at  its  idle  work  agun.^ 

The  history  of  the  researches  of  European  orientalists  regarding 
the  Hindu  religion,  remarkably  illustrates  this  tendency  to  hasty 
and  premature  conclusions.  When  the  pretensions  of  tne  HindiM 
to  high  antiquity,  and  their  supposed  possession  of  written  author 
rities  much  more  ancient  than  the  Pentateuch,  were  first  made 
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known,  they  found  a  ready  acceptance  with  those  who  were  in- 
credulous of  the  credibilities  of  Scripture,  and  were  confidently 
wielded  as  weapons  fatal  to  the  veracity  of  the  inspired  record. 
Further  acquaintance  with  them  revealed  their  true  character, 
and  proved  them  to  be  either  astronomical  computations  based 
on  data  only  partially  true,  or  mythological  fictions,  having  but 
an  imperfect  and  erroneous  connexion  with  actual  chronolog}*. 
Opinion,  indeed,  then  became  liable  to  a  violent  reaction,  and  the 
whole  Hindu  system  was  affirmed  to  be  but  a  few  centuries  re- 
mote. The  juste  milieu  has  not  yet  been  agreed  upon ;  and  not- 
withstanding that  great  names  are  enrolled  on  either  part,  the 
antiquity  and  authenticity  of  the  astronomy  of  the  Hindus,  the 
basis  of  their  whole  scheme  of  chronology,  have  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

In  like  manner,  our  first  impressions  of  the  mythology  of  the 
Hindus  were  strong  in  favour  of  its  remote  date,  and  of  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  superstitions  of  the  most  celebrated  nations  of  the 
ancient  world.  Sir  William  Jones  found  obvious  analogies  between 
the  gods  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  and  India ;  Paolino  and  Wilford 
followed  in  the  same  track ;  and  both  the  author  of  the  ^'  Reli- 
gions de  FAntiquit^^^  and  his  translator  and  annotator,  intimate  a 
perfect  conviction  of  both  the  antiquity  and  affinity  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  Hindu  mythology  with  those  of  Egypt  and  of 
Greece.  Although,  however,  these  assertions  may  be  admitted  in  a 
general  sense,  yet  it  is  now  certain  that  the  points  of  resemblance 
upon  which  greatest  stress  has  been  laid  are  in  many  instances 
fallacious,  and  that  much  wliich  is  incontestably  of  comparatively 
recent  date  has  been  so  blended  and  confounded  with  what  is  pro- 
bably old,  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  them.  The 
Puranas,  which  furnish  many  of  the  most  characteristic  legends 
of  Hinduism  as  it  is,  and  which  were  long  spoken  of  as  authorities 
whose  origin  was  lost  in  the  depth  of  ages,  are  now,  thanks  to  the 
industry  of  M.  Bumouf  and  Prof.  Wilson,  presented  to  us  in  their 
true  character,  and  the  Bhagavat  and  Vishnu  Puranas  are  shown 
to  be  compilations,  of  which  the  latter  cannot  be  older  than  the 
tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  while  the  former  is  as  late  as 
the  twelfth.  That  they  embody  traditions  of  a  much  greater 
antiquity  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  even  of  them  how  much  is  to 
be  regarded  as  archaic  is  yet  to  be  determined.  In  the  mean 
time,  some  of  the  most  fundamental  dogmas  have  been  rudely 
assailed,  and  it  has  been  denied  that  the  indication  of  the  triad 
of  gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  as  the  personified  creative, 
preserving,  and  destroying  powers  of  one  supreme  god,  can  be 
traced  in  the  primitive  doctrines  of  the  Brahmans.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  worship  of  Siva, 
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especially  as  le  arand  symioh  de  la  TrinM  qjii  a  faU  U  tamr  dm 
fnonde  comme  cdui  du  Phattusou  Lingam^  denves  no  oountenanoft 
from  the  ritual  of  the  Vedas,  and  is  consequently  no  part  of  tbt 

Erimary  and  unadulterated  scheme  of  Hinduism.  The  perioda  to 
e  ascribed  to  these  hitherto  considered  easential  and  primitifio 
articles  of  the  old  Hindu  fiEuth  are  subjects  for  further  inTeotia»« 
tion ;  and  there  are  various  other  debateable  matters  which  ndk 
ciently  show,  that  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  fojg;,— that  we  httta 
much  still  to  learn  before  we  can  presume  to  assign  to  the  nqrtfaiH 
logical  fictions  of  the  Hindus  the  order  they  shmild  fallow  in  tbt 
development  of  the  Hindu  religion,  the  place  which  they  wtm 
entitled  to  occupy  in  the  history  of  the  religions  of  mMilritwi- 

The  work  which  has  suggested  these  remarks,  '^  The  Theomoj 
of  the  Hindoos,^  by  Count  M.  Bjomstjema,  is  not  calculatedt  w% 
fear,  to  dissipate  our  perplexities,  or  to  throw  any  light  upon  the 
true  histonr  and  real  character  of  that  which  it  profiasses  to  de- 
scribe. The  noble  author  deserves  every  possible  oonunendetioQ 
for  so  laudable  an  employment  of  his  time  and  talents,  and  far 
patriotic  anxiety  to  communicate  to  his  countrymen  in  Sweden  • 
share  of  that  acquaintance  with  India,  both  ancient  and  modenit 
which  is  so  perseveringly  sought  for  and  so  successfiiOy  attained 
in  Germany  and  France.  Unfortunately  his  purpoeee  are  bettar 
entitled  to  commendation  than  their  execution*  The  Oonnt  is  • 
statesman  and  a  politician :  he  is  not  an  orientalmt  nor  an  anti- 
quarian. In  his  ^^  History  of  India,^  a  work  published  some  time 
ago,  he  is  most  at  home  in  statistical  details,  and  his  work  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  for  particulars  rdating  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  financial  and  militeiT 
resources  of  their  dominions.  W  hen  he  is  among  the  people  and 
princes  of  India  he  is  in  an  unknown  world,  and  hits  upon  eztiap 
ordinary  discoveries.     As  one  instance  of  this,  we  mav  notice  hb 

Eroof  of  an  affinity  between  the  swarthy  races  of  India  and  the 
lue-eyed  warriors  of  Scandinavia, — ^a  discovery  to  which  he 
reverts  in  his  Theogony.  The  proof  is  the  name  of  Uddin,  m 
Odin,  borne,  as  he  affirms,  by  a  dynasty  of  kinss  of  Delhi.  He 
is  apparently  unaware  that  ua^din  is  only  part  of  a  title  very  com- 
monly assumed  by  Mohammedan  sovereigns,  implying  their  devo* 
tion  to  the  religion,  cU-din,  of  their  prophet;  as  Ghiae-ad-din| 
Shems-ad-din,  the  defender — ^the  sun — of  the  faith,  and  the  fike^ 
and  no  more  of  kin  to  the  Hindus  than  to  the  Scandinaviane,  to 
Odin  than  to  Brahma,  to  the  language  of  the  Edda  than  to  theft 
of  the  Vedas,  unless  it  could  be  established  that  both  were  bob 
transcripts  of  the  Koran. 

The  whole  title  of  the  present  work  is,  '*  The  Theogony  of  ilie 
Hindoos,  with  their  systems  of  Philosophy  and  Ooemogony : 
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Essay  :^^  the  latter  qualification  is  intended  apparently  to  qualify 
expectation,  and  prepare  us  for  a  conciseness  of  description  wholly 
disproportioned  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  subjects.  We 
had  no  right  to  look  for  any  novelty  in  a  work  avowedly  made  up 
from  other  authorities,  but  we  had  hoped  that  the  compilation 
would  have  supplied  a  want  which  still  prevails  even  in  English  lite- 
rature,— a  general  but  comprehensive  account  of  the  whole  Hindu 
system,  compiled  from  the  authentic  materials  which  now  abound. 
We  have  not,  in  fact,  any  available  authority  to  which  to  apply 
promptly  and  commodiously  for  information  regarding  the  religion 
and  institutions  of  India.  Moor^s  ^'  Hindu  Pantheon  ^^  was  com- 
piled at  an  early  date,  almost  exclusively  from  the  first  volumes  of 
the  ^^  Asiatic  Researches  of  Benj^,^  from  the  papers  of  Sir  Wm. 
Jones  and  Major  Wilford.  It  is  a  serviceable  work  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  is  in  arrear  of  our  present  knowledge.  Ward'^s 
^'  Hindus'"^  is  liable  to  a  similar  objection,  and  is  also  exception- 
able as  attempting  too  much  with  inadequate  materials.  It  is 
rather  an  account  of  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  than  of  the  Hindus  of 
India,  and  is  often  deficient  in  candour  and  good  taste.  We  have 
still  therefore  to  seek  for  a  competent  guide  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  Hindus,  and  we  shall  not  find  it  in  this  '^  Essay,^^  although,  in 
addition  to  the  important  topics  specified  above,  it  comprises  a 
variety  of  others,  and  devotes  a  few  pages  to  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Hindus,  the  distinctions  of  caste,  the  chief  literary 
compositions,  the  Buddhists  and  other  religious  divisions  of  the 
people,  the  Fire-worshippers,  Syro-Christians,  and  Mohammedans 
of  India.  The  accounts  are  necessarily  concise  and  meagre,  and 
yet  they  ofier  no  inconsiderable  number  of  unauthorized  statements 
and  palpable  mistakes. 

The  very  desultory  nature  of  Count  Bjomstjema^s  descriptions 
renders  it  impossible  to  adopt  any  connected  and  methodical  exa- 
mination of  his  work ;  we  shall  therefore  confine  our  observations 
to  the  subjects  announced  in  the  title-page,  '^The  Theogony, 
Philosophy,  and  Cosmogony  of  the  Hindus.^^ 

Upon  the  first  of  these  topics,  notwithstanding  the  prominent 
place  it  takes  in  the  designation  of  the  book,  little  or  nothing  is 
to  be  found.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  religion  of  the  Hindus 
as  it  appears  in  the  Vedas,  is  ^^  a  monotheism  encompassed  by  or 
founded  on  a  SabsBistic  form;^*"  that  after  some  ten  or  eleven 
centuries  a  new  commentator  of  the  Vedas,  Menu,  in  a  great 
measure  altered  the  contents  of  the  sacred  scripture,  and  that  the 
Brahmanical  religion  received  a  still  further  development  by  means 
of  the  Puranas,  which  bring  the  doctrine  from  the  principle  of  the 
Unity  to  that  of  the  Triad  or  Trimurthi,  or  rather  combine  the 
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principle  of  the  Triad  with  that  of  the  Unity.  The  ori^of  tHe 
Brahmanical  Trinity  is  conjectured  to  have  originated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  '^  The  Vedas  represent  the  Almighty  as  creator, 
preserver,  and  destroyer,  and  in  the  last  character  in  respect  to 
the  four  great  periods  of  the  world,  or  Yugs,  which,  aocoraing  to 
the  Vedas,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  means  of  great  uni- 
versal destructions.  From  these  three  attributes  the  Purmnas 
form  three  distinct  deities  under  the  names  of  Brahm&  (the 
Creator),  Vishnu  (the  Preserver),  and  Siva  (the  Destroyer)-^ 
Allusion  is  then  made  to  the  Avataras,  saints  or  incamatioDS  of 
Vishnu  and  Siva  upon  earth  in  a  human  form,  of  which  it  is 
stated  there  have  been  nine  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  hitter; 
and  it  is  then  affirmed  that  the  Hindus  are  divided  into  three  sects, 
as  followers  of  Vedantisra,  Vishnuism,  and  Sivism,  worshipping 
respectively  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  Brief  mention  is  made 
of  two  of  Vishnu^s  Avataras,  Bama  and  Krishna ;  and  Siva,  it  is 
said,  is  worshipped  under  ^^  two  symbolical  forms,^  and  this. is  all 
that  we  have  upon  the  subject  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon ;  no  allu- 
sion being  made  to  any  of  the  multitudinous  array  of  divinities, 
which  form  in  various  degrees  essential  parts  of  the  system,  nor 
to  their  origin,  history,  or  functions :  even  what  is  said  abounds 
with  misconception. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindus,  we  are  told,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Vedas,  is  ^^  a  monotheism  founded  upon  Sabseism.  Before  this 
can  be  admitted,  it  must  be  asked,  how  much  do  we  know  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Vedas  \  and  how  far  does  that  knowledge  justify 
the  unqualified  assertion  that  they  teach  the  worship  of  one  god, 
distinguishable  as  a  trinity  by  his  attributes,  as  creator,  pre-, 
server,  and  destroyer  of  the  universe. 

To  the  first  of  these  questions  we  shall  look  in  vain  to  our 
author  for  a  reply.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  the  Vedas  form  the 
basis  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  that  they  consist  of  foiir 
distinct  parts  or  books,  and  that  each  is  composed  of  three  diid- 
sions, — the  Mantra,  which  contains  hymns  and  prayers  to  the 
Almighty ;  the  second,  Brahmana,  which  consists  *^  of  the  precepts 
of  religion  and  theological  arguments  C  and  the  third,  which  is 
termed  Upanishad,  forming  ^^  an  abstract  of  the  other  two  ;^  that 
they  are  \>Titten  in  a  metaphorical  style,  are  not  clear,  and  are 
often  contradictory ;  and  that  an  abridgment  of  them,  called 
Vedanta,  was  made  by  Vyasa  2000  years  before  Christ';. that 
only  small  portions  have  been  translated  into  the  European  lan- 
guages; that  Colebrooke'^s  English  versions  are  most  to  be 
depended  upon ;  and  tliat  although  the  translated  portions  are  in-- 
sufficient  to  enable  one  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the.  actual 
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contents  of  the  doctrine  exhibited,  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
a  monotheism  encompassed  by  a  Sabaaistic  form  or  fomided 
upon  it. 

Although  reference  is  here  made  to  the  means  we  possess  of 
knowing  what  the  Vedas  contain,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  writer 
has  taken  much  trouble  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  them. 
The  manner  in  which  Golebrooke's  ^'  versions  are  mentioned  is  a 
sufficient  justification  of  the  doubt.  Mr.  Golebrooke^s  '^  Essay  on 
the  Vedas,'^  first  published  in  the  ^^  Asiatic  Besearches,'*^  and  since 
incorporated  in  his  *'  Miscellaneous  Essays,^  is  not  a  mere  series 
of  translations :  it  is  a  general  description  of  the  Vedas,  an  ac- 
count of  their  origin,  arrangement,  composition,  and  doctrines, 
illustrated  by  occasional  translations,  formmg  an  invaluable  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  but  necessarily  leaving  very 
much  to  be  determined  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Essay.  The 
want  is  still  very  imperfectly  supplied,  but  there  were  other  ma- 
terials within  his  reach,  which  might  have  enabled  the  Count  to 
have  been  more  precise  and  accurate  in  his  statements.  The  first 
book  of  the  Big-veda,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  the  late  learned 
and  estimable  Dr.  Bosen,  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund,  has  been  some  years  before  the  public,  and  the  text  and 
translation  of  the  ritual  portion  of  the  S^ma-veda,  by  Mr.  Ste- 
venson of  Bombay,  published  by  the  same  fund  in  conjunction 
with  the  Oriental  Text  Society,  had  preceded  the  "Theogonv  of 
the  Hindus'^  long  enough  to  have  been  consulted  by  its  author, 
and  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  speaking  with  more 
hesitation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedas,  and  with  more  reserve  of 
their  monotheism. 

The  specimens  we  have  now  within  our  reach  enable  us  to  con- 
ceive a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  character  of  the  practical, 
which  is  no  doubt  the  archaic  form  of  the  Vedas.  This  consists 
not  of  a  uniform  and  systematic  body  of  writings,  composed  upon 
a  definite  plan,  and  for  a  single  and  determinate  purpose,  but  of 
a  number  of  separate  and  detached  hymns,  the  work  of  vaidous 
hands  and  of  evidently  difierent  periods, — the  spontaneous  effu- 
sions of  venerable  men,  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  belief  and 
practices  of  their  time,  and  intended  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  for  the 
use  of  their  own  families  and  disciples.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  these  canticles  were  scattered  among  the  people,  or  pre- 
served traditionally  in  difierent  households,  in  a  more  or  less 
isolated  state,  until  the  age  of  generalization  and  system  had 
arrived,  when  the  disjecta  membra  were  collected,  studied,  and 
taught,  and  schools  were  formed  for  their  preservation,  classifica- 
tion, and  use,  as  a  imiversal  and  popular  liturgy.  This  classifica- 
tion, according  to  our  author,  occurred  two  thousand  years  before 
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our  era,  but  upon  what  grounds  he  assigns  to  the  aggi'^galtou  of 
the  hjrmns  of  the  Vedas  such  an  antiquity  he  has  not  lofbrmecl  ntb 
The  data  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  and  they  are  the  baifc 
we  yet  have,  carry  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  Vedas 
no  higher  than  the  fourteenth  century  before  Ghiistiamty,  an 
antiquity  sufficiently  remote  when  the  proffressiye  and  aeeamnb- 
tivc  character  of  the  materials  is  considered. 

Until  we  have  translations  of  the  entire  Vedas,  it  were  very 
unsafe  to  say  that  monotheism  is  no  part  of  their  primitm 
doctrine.  As  &r,  however,  as  we  are  yet  acquainted  with  the 
practical  part,  with  the  h3mms  and  prayers  used  at  aeaeone  of 
actual  worship  and  adoration,  we  have  no  reason  to  credit  the 
assertion  that  they  are  addressed  ''to  the  Almiffhty,^  or  that 
they  inculcate  ''  Monotheism.^'*  They  are  exdusivdy  polytheiiitiei 
addressed  principally,  though  not  solely,  to  Fire,  to  Indra  as  the 
deity  of  the  firmament,  to  the  sun,  to  the  moon,  to  the  dawn,  to 
night,  and  to  various  forms  of  divinities  of  a  vague  and  undefined 
cl^racter,  not  necessarily  connected  with  heavenly  phenomena, 
but  whose  offices  and  stations  are  not  satisfactorily  specified,  and 
are  even  unknown  to  the  Hindus  themselves.  The  relkpon  of 
the  Vedas  was  not  idolatry ;  it  had  neither  temples  nor  imagea. 
Its  shrines  were  the  halls  or  the  court-yards  of  the  dwdHngs  of 
the  worshippers,  and  its  rude  altars  blazed  with  burnt  oflbnags 
to  elements,  whose  ideal  impersonations  or  presiding  spirits  were 
indeed  invoked  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  requested  to 
accept  the  oblations  either  for  themselves  or  for  the  -gods 
universally,  but  who  were  never  typified  by  wood  or  stone,  or 
by  any  forms  more  real  than  the  shadowy  creations  of  soper* 
stitious  awe  and  reli^ous  veneration.  But  though  not  idiDb- 
trous,  the  faith  was  polytheistic,  and  actual  adoration  was  diYided 
among  a  very  considerable  number  and  variety  of  imagniaiy 
beings. 

Count  Bjomstjema  affirms  that  the  sacred  volume  begine  with 
these  wordis,  ''  that  there  is  only  one  God,  Brahma,  omnipotent^ 
eternal,  omnipresent,  the  great  soul  of  whom  all  other  gods  are 
but  parts.''  The  first  stanza  of  the  Big-veda  is  in  jEtoeen*8 
version,  Agnim  (Ignem)  celebro  antistitem,  sacrificii  diviHOB 
sacerdotem,  vocatorem,  thesauris  ditissimun.  The  first  phreesa 
of  the  Yajur  are,  '^  I  cut  thee,  branch  of  the  Palasa  tree,  tor  the 
sake  of  obtaining  rain.  I  make  thee  straight  (1).  Do  ye^  ye 
calves,  go  with  your  mothers,  to  pasture  (2).  May  the  rentodeol 
sun  direct  you  to  what  is  best  for  you  (3).''  Tiie  openmg  vena 
of  the  Sama  Veda  is,  ^'  Gome,  oh  Agni  (Fire),  to  the  banmel 
of  him  who  celebrates  thy  praise,  to  torvmxd  hie  oflknH^. 
Herald  (of  the  gods)  sit  down  on  the  sacred  grsse;^  aMi 
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the  Atharva  begins,  "  May  the  rivers  water  the  sacrifiee  and  the 
winds  blow  over  it,  may  holy  hjrmns  secure  its  prosperity  as  I 
offer  oblation  with  flowing  butter.""  Now,  none  of  these  are  at  all 
like  the  passage  uriiich  the  Count  has  cited  as  the  beginning  of 
the  sacred  vomme,  and  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  either  a  dif« 
ferent  work  must  have  opened  with  such  a  conmiencement,  or 
that  no  such  initiatory  passage  occurs.  He  has  not  specified  his 
authority  for  the  passage.  It  is  no  doubt  a  genuine  citation,  but 
it  may  not  have  been  taken  from  a  very  authentic  source,  unless 
it  be  translated  from  some  other  original  than  that  which  is  here 
ascribed  to  it ;  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  such  do^nna  should  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  practical  portion  of  the  V  edas,  in  the 
hymns  and  prayers  which  were  dictated  by  the  Hindu  religion  in 
its  most  pure,  simple,  and  primitive  condition. 

In  another  professed  citation  from  the  Vedas,  we  are  able  to 
discover  the  authority  which  the  author  has  followed.  The 
Vedas,  he  says,  express  themselves  in  the  following  manner : — 
'^  The  ansels  assembled  around  the  throne  of  the  Ahnighty,  and 
asked  witn  submissiveness  who  he  himself  were ;  he  then  answered. 
Were  there  another  than  I,  I  should  describe  myself  through  him. 
I  have  been  from  eternity  and  shall  remain  to  eternity ;  I  am  the 
first  cause  of  all  that  ousts  in  the  east  and  west,  and  north  and 
south,  above  and  below ;  I  am  older  than  all  the  kings  of  kings^ 
I  am  the  truth,  I  am  the  spirit  of  the  creation,  the  creator 
himself;  I  am  knowledge,  and  purity,  and  light,  I  am  almighty  f  ^ 
and  the  Count  concludes;  '^  these  truly  sublime  ideas  cannot  fad  to 
convince  us  that  the  Vedas  recognise  one  only  God,  who  is 
almighty,  infinite,  eternal,  self-existent,  the  light  and  lord  of  the 
universe."'*  His  authority  for  this  conclusion  is  not  mentioned, 
but  we  have  found  it  to  be  the  "Oupnekhat,^  or  Theoloeia 
Indica,  Anquetil  du  Perron^s  Latin  translation  of  a  Persian 
translation  of  the  Upanishads,  made  by  order  of  Dara  Shekoh, 
the  son  of  Shahjehan  and  elder  brother  of  Aurangzeb.  In  his 
second  volume,  p.  12,  he  gives  a  version  of  the  Atharva  Sara 
Upanishad,  which  bq;ins  ^'  Oi  Fereshtehah  in  behescht  ante 
Boudr,  id  est,  perientem  (destructam)  facientem  omnem  existen^ 
tiam,  cum  iviseent  et  humilem  submissionem  eum  loco  attnlissent, 
petierunt  quod ;  Vos,  qui  estis  I  Boudr  dixit.  Si  secundus  mens 
(mei)  rit,  ego  dicam  quod  ^o  quis  sum,  semper  fui,  et  semper  exis- 
to,  et  semper  sum  futurus ;  and  the  text  proceeds  with  details 
from  which  those  cited  by  the  author  are  translated,  or  they  may 
have  been  taken  from  a  French  version  of  the  same  publication. 
This  is  not  very  good  authority.  The  text  is  evidently  inter- 
larded with  Mohammedan  ideas,  as  the  words  themselves  declare, 
and  behisbt  being  Persian  words,  implying  '^  angels 
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and  licaven.""  Still  we  may  grant  that  for  all  essentud.purpaMB 
the  text  is  a  sufficient  guide,  but  what  is  the  authority-  of  the 
Atharva  Sdra,  and  how  far  are  the  Upanishads  the  Veda!  '  To 
the  first  we  may  answer  that  the  Atharva  S&ra  18  ftt  iiesfc.of 
equivocal  authenticity,  and  that  the  character  it  ascribes  to 
Budra,  or  the  identification  of  an  individual  form  of  Siva  with 
the  One  Supreme,  is  indicative  of  a  later  date  and  sectarial  origiiL 
The  connexion  between  the  Upanishads  and  the  Vedas  we  shall 
presently  speak  of,  disposing  in  the  first  place  of  the  fenocmd 
division  of  these  works — the  Brahmanas. 

Wc  scarcely  know  yet  what  is  meant  by  this  term.  The 
Brahmans  themselves  are  chary  of  a  definition,  and  are  contoit 
to  say  that  all  that  is  not  Mantra  is  Brahmana.  Such  of  them  as 
have  been  translated,  partake  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Mantras, 
being  hymns  and  prayers,  and  are  addressed  to  the  same 
divinities,  but  they  are  of  a  less  simple  and  patriarchal  style,  and 
are  devised  for  rites  more  solemn  and  imposing  than  aomeBtic 
worship,  such  as  the  sacrifices  of  animals,  horses,  or  men,  real  or 
typical,  by  princes  and  sovereigns.  Their  style  is  more  elevated, 
and  they  begin  to  indulge  in  a  strain  of  mysticism  in  which  it  is 
not  impossible  they  may  contain  the  germ  of  later  metiqihysieal 
speculation.  In  a  still  more  general  sense  a  Brahmana  is  practical, 
directing  religious  observances,  teaching  the  purpose,  time,  and 
manner  of  performing  them,  indicating  the  prayers  to  be  employed, 
and  elucidating  their  import.  In  none  of  these  respects  do  tbej 
answer  exactly  to  our  author^s  definition  of  them,  as  *^  religious 
precepts  and  theological  arguments." 

Still  less  applicable  is  the  character  he  has  given  of  the 
Upanishads,  as  abstracts  of  the  Mantras  and  Brahmanas ;  they 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  former,  little  except  obsourity 
vrith  the  latter.  They  are  wholly  mystical  and  speculative,  being 
short  treatises  on  the  nature  of  matter  and  spirit,  of  man  and  of 
God.  Tliere  are  usually  enumerated  fifty-one  Upanishads.  They 
are  evidently  of  various  eras,  and  some  of  them  are  most  probably 
of  no  vcr}'  remote  date.  The  most  celebrated  are,  however,  no 
doubt  of  an  antiquity  inferior  only  to  the  secondary  period. of  the 
Vedas,  that  of  the  Brahmanas,  or  to  the  collection  of  the  Mantru 
in  a  systematized  form.  The  Persian  translation  comprehends  the 
whole  fifty-one,  and  consequently  so  does  the  translation  of  M. 
Du  Perron,  but,  as  above  remarked,  they  have  undergone  con- 
siderable modification  in  this  double  transfer.  One  or  two  are 
translated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  and  several  others  by  Bammohun 
Boy;  we  are  therefore  competent  to  form  an  opinion  of  ibfiit 
character,  although  not  to  pronounce  definitively  on  .what  all  of 
them  do  or  do  not  contain.     It  is  to  them,  however,  that  .the 
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monotheism  or  rather  the  pantheism  attributed^  to  the  Vedas  is 
to  be  traced,  and  this  very  circumstance  is  a  proof  of  their  sub- 
sequent and  independent  origin.  Worship  precedes  philosophy. 
Prayer  and  praise,  the  utterance  of  wants,  and  acknowledgment 
of  their  being  supplied,  are  the  natural  language  of  man  m  the 
earliest  stages  of  civilization,,  before  he  considersvery  nicely  the 
nature  of  the  supernatural  beings  to  whom  his  thanks. and  suppli- 
cations are  addressed.  It  is  only  when  the  national  belief  obtsans 
a  degree  of  consistency,  that  some  ''from  the  rest  retired,**^ 
begin  to  meditate  on  their  being^s  end,  and  aim ;  to  distinguish 
between  material  and  immaterial  substance,  and  to  look  for  a  first 
cause  and  ruler  of  the  universe.  These  speculative  .views  gave 
rise  to  the  Upanishads,  and  as  far  as  they  may  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  Vedas,  the  Vedas  may  be  said  to  inculcate  mono- 
theism, but  they  are  rather  supplementary  to  the  Vedas  than 
an  integral  portion  of  them,  and  constitute  the  second  or  third 
stage  in  the  history  of  Hindu  belief.  In  no  respects  can  they 
be  considered  as  abstracts  of  the  older  and  practical  works. 
Nor  is  it  correct  to  say,  even  of  the  Upanishads,  that  their  style 
is  metaphorical,  although  Rammohun  Boy  be  apparently  the 
authority  for  this  characteristic  of  the  language  of  the  Vedas. 
It  is  often  obscure  and  mystical,  but  does  not  deal  largely  in 
metaphor.  Still  less  is  this  true  of  the  language  of  the  firah- 
manas,  and,  as  of  the  Mantras  although  not  destitute  of  poetry, 
it  is  exceedingly  primitive  and  simple. 

Recurring  to  the  account  given  by  our  author  of  the  history  of 
the  Vedas,  we  have  to  notice  the  somewhat  startling  announcement, 
that  Manu  was  a  commentator  on  those  works,  and  that  he  con- 
siderably altered  their  contents.  The  Hindus  invariably  regard 
the  laws  of  Manu  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Vedas,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  case  as  far  as  their  purposes 
are  the  same.  From  the  time,  however,  of  Sir  William  Jones'^s 
translation  of  the  institutes  of  Manu,  we  have  been  aware  that 
they  are  designed  to  regulate  the  civil  and  social  conditions  of 
the  Hindus,  and  have  little  to  do  with  the  system  of  religious 
practice  or  belief,  except  as  they  prescribe  the  especial  duties  of 
the  Hindus  of  the  first  three  cast€»  at  various  periods  of  life,  and 
in  different  relations  of  society ;  certainly  the  laws  of  Manu  are 
not  intended  nor  calculated  to  illustrate  the  prayers  and  hymns 
of  the  four  Vedas. 

With  respect  to  the  deviation  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedas, 
with  which  Manu  is  charged,  we  are  told  that  he  proceeds  from 
other  views  than  those  of  the  Vedas  respecting  the  Almighty  and 
the  creation  of  the  world ;  that  the  Vedas  say  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  caste,  and  are  equally  silent  on  that  of  the  metem- 
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psychoffis,  and  that  consequently  Manu  k  to  be  cnnwdfyBd  wm  Urn 
lostitutor  of  the  distinction,  and  the  inventor  of  the  doctrim^ 
portions  which  are  unquestionably  erroneous. 

How  far  the  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus  or  their  metamlnw 
sical  speculations  may  be  discovered  in  the  Mantraa  and  Ku» 
manas  remains  to  be  determined,  although  in  what  haa  been 
translated  there  are  indications  which  would  warrant  the  infarenoa 
that  the  social  arran^ment  prevailed  even  when  the  Mantnw 
were  composed,  and  that  the  metempsychosis  was  not  imkiiowii. 
All  doubt  on  the  subject  disappears  when  vre  oome  to  the 
Upanishads ;  and  these,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Count  denaminatei 
abstracts  of  the  other  portions  of  the  Vedas,  and  therefore  m 
substance  the  same.  Had  he  turned  over  a  few  pages  of  Bam* 
mohun  Boy^s  small  volume,  he  would  soon  have  found  thai  Ae 
notions  of  Mann  are  those  of  the  Vedas,  in  as  far  as  those  an 
expressed  by  the  Upanishads.  Thus  in  the  Moondak,  **the 
superior  kind  of  knowledge  is  that  through  which  abaorption  mto 
the  Supreme  Being  may  be  obtained.  The  Supreme  Being  ia 
beyond  the  apprehension  of  the  senses;  he  is  everlaBting,  aU 
prevailing,  ommpresent,  unchangeable,  and  it  is  he  whom  win 
men  consider  as  the  origin  of  the  universe.^  These  are  the  verf 
terms  in  which  Manu  speaks  of  the  self-existent  Being  firom  wbom 
the  universe  proceeded. 

In  the  same  Upanishad  we  have  the  following  exidSeit  aanib 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  ^'  They  who  depend  for 
emancipation  on  ceremonial  rites,  having  enjoyed  the  conaegiieiioe 
of  such  rites  on  the  summit  of  heaven,  transmigrate  in  tiie  hmnan 
form  or  in  that  of  inferior  animals  or  plants.'"  So  in  the  Kath 
Upanishad,  ^'  some  of  those  who  are  ignorant  (of  the  miitj  of 
spirit),  enter  after  death  the  wombs  of  females  to  appear  in  tha 
animal  shape,  while  others  assume  the  form  of  trees,  aocording  to 
their  conduct  and  knowledge  during  their  lives."  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Upanishads  of  the  Vedas  an 
familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis. 

There  is  little  occasion  in  the  Vedas  to  allude  to  the  dislinetioii 
of  castes,  but  the  Brahman  is  particularized  in  almost  emij 
prayer  or  hymn.  The  Kshetriya  or  regal  caste  is  also  frequeiili^ 
mentioned,  and  the  Vaisya  and  Sudra  are  not  unnoticed,  ao 
the  distinctions  of  the  Asramas  or  orders  of  the  three  first 
as  in  the  Moondak  Upanishad.  "  Mendicants  and  hennita 
well  as  householders,  possessing  wisdom  and  practising  anateritioBy 
ascend  to  the  highest  heaven.  ^  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
origin  of  these  notions  has  been  somewhat  inconsiderately  and 
unauthorizedly  ascribed  to  Manu. 

The  accoimt  given  of  the  actual  distinctions  of  the  foOowen  of 
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the  Brahmanieftl  religion  is  equally  inaccurate.  They  are  dis- 
tributed, it  is  said,  among  three  branches,  termed  Yedantism, 
y  ishnuism,  and  Saivism.  Of  the  first  it  is  affirmed  that  Brahma 
is  the  object,  but  it  is  added,  that  there  is  but  one  temple  dedicated 
to  this  doctrine  in  which  he  is  worshipped  alone.  We  doubt  if 
there  is  one  temple  even  in  which  worship  is  offered  to  Brahmi,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  temple  dedicated  to  Vedantism.  It  is  in 
fact  a  system  of  philosophy  especially  opposed  to  rites,  inculcating 
i^iritual  knowledge  by  penance  and  meditation,  and  discoun- 
tenancing ceremonial  observances  as  productive  of  only  teniporary 
good.  The  object  of  knowled^  is  Brahm,  not  Brahma;  the 
universal  Supremo  Spirit,  the  Fust  Cause  of  all,  not  BrahmE,  the 
Ment  in  material  creation,  the  personified  creative  faculty.  The 
Count  has  evidently  been  misled  by  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
and  confounded  two  very  different  things.  Brahm&,  to  whom 
alone  worship  may  be,  although  it  now  never  is  addressed,  has 
nothing  in  common  with  Vedantism. 

The  notices  which  follow  of  the  worship  of  Vishnu  and  Siva 
are  more  correct,  but  they  are  vei^  far  from  affording  a  complete 
picture  of  the  diversities  which  exiist.  If  the  author  had  referred 
to  the  copious  accounts  of  existing  Hindu  sects,  published  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  he 
would  have  learned  that  there  are  at  least  twenty  varieties  of  the 
worship  of  Vishnu,  and  half  that  number  of  the  worship  of  Siva, 
besides  a  number  of  modifications  of  practice  and  opimon  difier- 
ing  ft^m  both,  with  which  he  is  evidently  unacquainted.  Most 
of  these  are  of  recent  and  well  known  origin,  and  their  ready 
multiplication  and  extensive  popularity,  satisfactorily  show  that 
Hindu  opinion  is  not  the  stuDDom  principle  which  it  has  been 
represented  to  be,  and  encourage  us  to  hope,  that  in  the  fulness 
of  time  it  will  yield  to  the  persuasive  influence  of  light  and  truth. 

Of  the  different  schools  of  Hindu  philosophy  we  have  little 
except  the  names,  and  those  strangely  misrepresented.  The 
translator  and  printer  are  here,  however,  probably  more  in  fault 
than  the  author.  They  are  said  to  be  the  elder  Mimansa,  the 
youn^r  Mimansa  or  Vedanta,  the  logical  school  or  Nijaya,  the 
atomic  theory  of  Canade  (Canada),  the  atheistic  school  of  Kapila, 
and  the  theistic  of  Pantanjali  (Patanjali).  It  is  remarked  of  the 
two  last,  that  they  are  rather  pantheistic  than  either  atheistic  or 
theistic :  ^^  thev  suppose  that  God  and  the  world  are  the  same ; 
that  spirit  and  matter  are  one ;  and  that  Qod  is  all,  and  all  is 
Ood.^^  Unfortunately  this  is  wrongly  attributed.  It  had  been 
correct  if  it  had  been  affirmed  of  the  younger  Mimansa  or  Vedanta 
school,  but  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  doctnnes  of  Kapila  and  Pa- 
tanjali. 
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The  different  philosophical  systems  of  the  Hinduis,  wifh  ozoep- 
tion  of  the  elder  Mimansa,  which  stops  at  the  consequences  of 
ceremonial  observances,  have  one  common  object,— the  assertibii 
of  transmigration  through  living  forms,  the  final  emanciiMiiion  of 
the  soul  from  corporeal  bondage,  and  its  escape  from  bodily  pam  and 
degradation.  This  consummation  they  make  to  depend  upon  the 
acquirement  of  true  wisdom, — knowledge  by  the  soul  of  its  natore 
and  end, — but  they  do  not  agree  exactly  as  to  its  final  destinar 
tion.  The  consideration  of  this  involves  the  recognition  of  one 
of  two  principles :  of  spirit  alone,  or  of  matter  as  well  as  spirit ; 
and  the  question,  how  far  individuality  may  be  predicated  of  the 
latter  as  one  supreme  origin  and  end  of  all  things.  In  one  sense, 
all  the  philosophical  schools  may  be  termed  atheistical,  as  attri- 
butes arc  by  all  withheld  from  the  supreme  soul,  and  neither  in 
the  creation  nor  in  the  government  of  the  universe  is  any  active 
interposition  exercised.  In  this  they  have  departed  from  the 
doctrines  of  some  of  the  Upanishads,  which  seem  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  most  of  the  philosophy ;  for  they,  in  speaking  of  spirit 
anterior  to  creation,  ascribe  to  it  '^  will,^  the  exertion  of  which 
led  to  the  evolution  of  the  world  and  of  man, — as  in  the  text, 
^'  That  (Spirit)  was  alone,  and  willed  to  be  many.***  Thence 
came  into  existence  the  perceptible  creation,  which  once  extant, 
was  left  to  the  guidance  of  inferior  creatures,  the  gods  of  the 
ordinary  mythology  :  so  far,  therefore,  is  Grod  admitted  as  "  wil- 
ling^ things  to  be,  but  there  his  function  terminates,  and  the 
notion  of  one  supreme,  presiding,  all-directing,  all-judging  Provi- 
dence, is  foreign  to  every  system  of  Hindu  philosophy. 

The  secondaiy  Mimansa  or  Vedanta  professes  to  derive  its 
doctrines  of  the  unity  of  spirit  from  the  Vedas,  being,  as  the 
name  implies,  the  end  or  scope  of  those  authorities.  By  the 
Vedas,  however,  must  be  understood  the  Upanishads :  with  per- 
haps a  few  obscure  texts  of  the  Brahmanas :  the  speculations  of 
the  Vedanta  derive  no  countenance  from  the  ritual.  The  Vor 
danta,  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  unity,  or  of  one  principle  alone, 
is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either  considering  uiatter  and  qiirit 
to  be  the  same,  or  of  getting  quit  of  the  former.  It  has  chosen 
the  latter  alternative,  and  holds  that  matter  has  no  existence 
independent  of  our  ideas,  and  tliat  all  material  substance  is  unreal 
or  illusory.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  Maya,  or  delusion,^  and  our 
author,  therefore,  is  inaccurate  when,  after  specifying  a  few  of  the 
Vedanta  tenets,  he  proceeds:  '^the  next  of  the  philosophical 
systems  of  India  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  if  on  no  othec 
account,  from  the  number  of  its  adherents,  is  the  so-termed  system 
of  Maya  or  Illusion.'*'  As  far  as  Maya  constitutes  an  essential 
clement  in  any  system,  it  is  the  same  thing  with  the  Vodalitap 
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It  is  to  this  school  also  that  the  term  pantlmBtic  is  most  appro- 
priate ;  for  neither  the  Sankhya  nor  the  Yoga  system,  or  as  they 
are  here  both  called,  Sankia,  supposes  that  ^^  Gk)d  and  the  world 
are  one,  that  spirit  and  matter  are  one,  or  that  God  is  all  and  all 
is  6od.^  This  is  transcendental  Vedantism ;  the  Sankhya  and 
Yoga  are  its  antagonist  systems ;  both  miaintaining  the  dualistic 
doctrine,  and  asserting  the  co-eternal  and  independent  existence  of 
both  matter  and  spirit.  The  latter,  the  Yoga  school,  affirms  the 
existence  of  ''  God  as  a  soul  or  spirit  distinct  from  other  souls, 
unaffected  by  the  ills  with  which  they  are  beset,  unconcerned  with 
good  or  bad  deeds  and  their  consequences,  and  with  fancies,  or 
passing  thoughts.  In  him  is  the  utmost  omniscience.  He  is  the 
instructor  of  the  earUest  beings  that  have  a  be^nning  (the  deities 
of  mythology) ;  himself  infinite,  unlimited  by  time.*"  Kapila,  the 
teacher  of  the  Sankhya,  ^'  on  the  other  hand,  denies  an  Iswara, 
ruler  of  the  world  by  volition ;  alleging  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
God'*s  existence,  which  is  unperceived  by  the  senses,  not  inferred 
from  reason,  nor  yet  revealed."  .  We  are  afraid,  therefore,  that 
the  author  has  omitted  to  peruse  Mr.  Colebrooke^s  essays  on  the 
different  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy,  and  he  must  certainly  be 
unacquainted  with  the  translation  of  the  S&nkhya  Karika,  pub- 
Ushed  by  the  Translation  Fund,  or  he  would  never  have  called  the 
Sankhya  doctrine,  pantheism. 

^^  The  cosmogony  of  the  Hindoos  is  contained  not  alone  in  the 
Vedas  and  in  the  Vedanta,  but  also  in  the  Codex  of  Manu.*" 
That  any  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  is  found  in  the 
Vedas  is  very  unlikely,  unless  we  restrict  the  term  to  the  Upani- 
shads,  and  even  in  them  we  have  only  allusions  to  the  event,  not 
any  detailed  description.  The  subject  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Ve- 
danta, but  enters  necessarily  into  all  the  philosophical  systems 
which  pretend  to  investigate  the  origin  of  spiritual  and  material 
existence.  The  first  book  of  Manu  does  contain  a  system  of 
cosmogony,  but  the  account  is  somewhat  vague  and  obscure, 
owing  in  part  to  its  eclectic  character,  and  to  its  having  mixed 
together  fragmentary  portions  of  incompatible  systems,  and  added 
particulars  derived  from  the  Upanishads,  and  probably  from  tradi- 
tion. Although,  therefore,  not  an  original  or  consistent  account, 
it  is  the  more  deserving  of  attention  as  it  apparently  represents 
with  sufficient  precision  current  and  popular  belief. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  dualistic,  intimating,  in  concurrence 
with  the  Sankhya  and  Nyayikas,  the  eternity  of  matter;  for 
though  it  is  said  that  ^^  This"  (that  is,  the  yet  unformed  universe) 
was  dark,  unperceived,  not  inferrible,  indefinable,  incognizable, 
yet  "  IT  WAS :"  it  was  only,  as  it  were,  immersed  in  profound 
sleep;  it  existed  in  the  shape  of  crude,  undeveloped  matter,  or 
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Prakrit].  The  doctrine  is  not  unsuf^rted  ly  the  UptBldhadi; 
as  in  such  texts  as  ^'  This  worid  was  extant  m  the  hMJimingJ* 
Sir  William  Jones  has  added  from  the  commentator,  Tms  ^mnld 
existed  only  (in  the  first  divine  idea  yet  unextended,  as  if  inrohed) 
in  darkness ;  but  this  is  a  gloss  of  the  Vedanta  school,  of  ilie 
adyocates  of  the  principb  of  unity,  and  is  wholly  miantfaorhed  hf 
the  letter  and  tenor  of  tiie  text,  which  is  evidently  dnalistio,  ain 
affirms  the  independent  existence  of  matter  before  CEoatioii,— - 
"  without  form,    indeed,  but  not  without  existence.    The  ♦•*— - 


lation  of  M.  Des  Longchamps,  which  Count  Biornstjerna  has  wa^ 
ferred,  is  much  less  accurate — at  least  in  its  English  dress — toaa 
that  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  conveys  equally  wroiu^  notkma. 

In  the  next  stage  of  creation  we  have  m  Manu — toDowing  ilia 
texts,  no  doubt,  of  the  Upanishads — ^the  agency  of  a  Oreator: 
^'  The  self-existent,  the  unperceived,  making  manifest  the  mdi- 
mental  elements,  of  irresistible  creative  power,  and  dispdling  the 
darkness,  appeared.^^ 

The  notion  of  a  Creator  is  here  something  more  than  the 
supreme  universal  spirit  of  the  Vedanta  or  any  of  the  philoaiH 
phical  schools,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  popuhir  notion 
founded  on  texts  of  the  Vedas,  implying  not  only  spirituality,  bofe 
individuality  and  person :  as  the  commentator  on  Mann  obeer 
'^  of  his  own  will  ne  assumes  body.^  Still  the  original  testa 
ci4>able  of  a  different  interpretation,  and  admit  of  the  Vedantie 
e3^M>sition  of  the  unity  of  the  Creator  and  the  created :  aa  it  ii 
said,  **  He  is  single,  he  becomes  double  ;^  **  Brahma  is  that  from 
which  all  are  bom,  by  which  all  live,  and  to  which  all  jetnni.^ 
Alanu,  however,  clearly  distinguishes  the  self-existent 
bhu  from  the  matter  of  the  universe,  and  does  not  therolbie 
dusively  follow  the  Vedanta  school. 

The  description  of  the  Self-bom  which  follows  in  Maim  i 


incompatible  with  personal  individuality,  although,  as  usual,  ^Wne 
and  capable  of  bemg  variously  explained :  '*  He  is  apprehnsnle 
by  the  mind  alone,  subtile,  invisible,  eternal,  inconceivable,  eom- 
posed  of  the  universal  elements  (or  one  with  demmtanr  sob- 
stance).^  This  latter  attribute  would  seem  to  imply  pantlweMi, 
identifying  Ood  and  the  created  world,  at  least  in  the  Vedaote 
sense  of  the  ideaKty  of  the  latter ;  but  that  were  ineompetBile 
with  what  has  preceded,  and  the  contradiction  is  one  of  the  proofe 
of  the  eclectic  character  of  the  text,  and  the  manner  in  wUdi 
conflictmg  tenets  have  been  cuUed  and  confounded  together. 

The  elemental  character  of  the  Self-bom  has  bera  probafalTft 
popuhur  notion,  and  is  adopted  to  account  for  what  follows,  imk 
m  entirely  of  a  popular  character,  and  is  not  autiioilied  bj  may 
phikMophical  system:  ''He  being  desirous  of  creathig qtiaUM^ 
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having  meditated,  emitted  from  his  own  body,  in  the  first  place, 
water  and  scattered  in  it  a  seed.^^  Here  we  have  person  and 
material  existence  clearly  predicated  of  the  Self-bom,  and  the 
origin  of  the  first  element, — ^not  an  illusory,  ideal  element,  but 
hoilA  fide  water,  is  ascribed  to  him:  an  origin,  it  may  be 
marked,  which  is  irreconcilable  with  the  previous  assertion 
that  crude  matter  co-existed ;  a  contradiction  which  the  dualistic 
philosophy  avoids,  by  assigning  the  development  of  water  and 
other  elements  in  this  rudimental  state,  not  to  spirit,  but  to 
Prakriti,  to  nature,  or  crude  matter,  through  the  influence  of 
spirit. 

The  seed  or  germ  thus  abandoned  or  cast  in  the  waters,  is  said 
by  the  Vedanta  to  be  a  metaphorical  expression  for  the  divine  or 
spiritual  energy,  but  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Manu ;  and  the 
text  now  evidently  departs  from  all  abstractions,  and  expresses 
palpable  and  popular  notions,  based  no  doubt  upon  the  oracular 
phraseology  of  the  Upanishads,  but  not  altc^ther  consistent  with 
their  interpretation  by  any  of  the  philosophical  schools.  The  seed 
becomes  a  golden  egg,  and  in  that  egg  is  produced,  from  the 
inscrutable  First  Cause  of  all,  Brahm&,  Uie  active  author  of  all  the 
forms  of  created  things,  the  immediate  Creator  of  the  existent 
universe.  In  respect  to  the  mundane  egg,  the  Hindu  notion 
corresponds  with  one  very  common  among  Uie  ancient  nations  of 
the  East,  but  whether  it  be  among  the  archaic  fictions. of  the 
Hindus  is  very  questionable.  It  is  older  than  Manu,  if  our  im- 
pression of  the  eclectic  character  of  his  code  be  correct,  but  whe- 
ther it  be  as  ancient  as  the  Vedas,  or  even  as  the  Upanishads, 
has  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

We  shall  not  follow  our  author  in  his  observations  upon  the 
traditions  of  the  Deluge  which  prevailed  among  the  nations  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  which  are  common  to  the  Hindus.  He  has 
cited  not  very  correctly  one  only  of  the  accounts,  and  that  taken 
from  a  work  of  modem  date,  the  Bhagavat  Purana ;  but  the  same, 
the  legend  of  Satyavrata,  who  was  preserved  during  a  universal 
flood  in  a  boat  constmcted  by  him  by  command  of  Vishnu,  and 
piloted  by  the  god  in  the  form  of  the  Matsya  or  fish  avatar,  is  to 
be  foimd  in  other  and  older  books,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Maha- 
bharata.  The  other  two  of  the  three  first  avatars,  the  Tortoise 
and  the  Boar, — the  former  upholding  the  mountain  with  which 
the  ocean  was  churned,  and  the  latter  raising  up  the  earth  from 
beneath  the  waters, — evidently  refer  to  the  same  event.  But 
then  comes  the  question,  what  is  the  age  of  the  avatars!  No 
details  respecting  them  have  yet  been  found  in  either  portion  of 
the  Vedas,  not  even  in  the  Upanishads,  and  the  allusions  hitherto 
met  with  are  few  and  doubtfuL  The  Big*  Veda,  for  instance,  refers 
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to  the  divinity  of  the  '^  Three  Stcps,^  which  not  improbably  alludes 
to  the  fourth  avatar  of  Vishnu  as  the  V^mana  or  Dwarf,  who,  on 
having  three  paces  of  space  granted  him  by  Bali,  whose  pride  he 
had  descended  to  humble,  bestrode  earth  and  heaven,  and  rarained 
from  the  third  step,  which  would  not  have  left  Bali  even  sove- 
reignty in  Hell ;  at  the  same  time  the  appearance  of  Vishnu  at 
all  in  the  Vedas  is  unfrequent,  and  the  identity  of  the  Vishnu  of 
those  works  with  the  Vishnu  of  the  Puranas  so  questionable,  that 
it  may  be  doubted  if  the  epithet  Trivikrama  be  not  merely  meta- 
phorical, denoting  a  divinity  paramount  either  over  the  three 
worlds  or  the  three  periods  of  time,  and  wliethcr  the  epithet  may 
not  in  fact  have  suggested  the  legend.  These  are  among  the 
many  problems  which  remain  to  be  resolved,  before  we  can 
venture  to  affirm,  of  a  variety  of  important  details  in  the  practices 
and  belief  of  the  Hindus,  that  they  are  of  an  ancient  date  and  of 
imborrowed  origin. 

We  shall  leave  to  geologists  the  objections  Count  Bjomstjema 
urges  against  Cuvier'*s  theory  of  the  deluge,  and  to  metaphysicians 
his  adoption  of  the  Sankhya  doctrine  tliat  matter  is  immortal  like 
spirit;  our  business  has  been  exclusively  with  his  account  of 
the  religious  and  philosophical  notions  of  the  Hindus,  and  we  are 
sorry  that  we  cannot  bestow  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
performed  his  t«ask  more  unqualified  commendation.  We  had  no 
reason  to  expect  from  the  author  any  original  information,  but  we 
had  a  right  to  demand  the  accurate  communication  of  all  that  was 
authentic  and  recent,  the  sources  of  which  are  abundant  and  ac- 
cessible, and  of  the  highest  authority.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
he  has  turned  aside  from  the  well-head  to  wade  in  shallow  and 
muddy  channels,  and  deserting  the  only  guides  competent  to  lead 
him  through  the  mazes  of  his  subject,  he  has  followed  others  im- 
perfectly masters  of  the  clue,  and  has  lost  his  way  on  the  vexy 
threshold  of  the  labyrinth.  Making  little  or  no  use  of  Cole- 
brooke'*s  essays  on  the  Vcdas  and  philosophical  systems,  or  of  the 
translations  of  the  Rig  and  Sama-vedas,  of  the  Upanisliads,  of  the 
Sunkliya  Karika,  of  the  Bhagavat  and  Vishnu  Puranas,  all  of 
them  incontestable  authorities,  he  has  followed  such  half-informed 
and  undiscriminating  WTiters  as  the  compiler  of  the  ^'  Mythologie 
des  Hindous,^^  or  such  crude  and  second-hand  translations  as  tne 
''  Oupnekhat^  of  Du  Perron. 

There  was  a  time  when  such  want  of  discrimination  would  have 
been  excusable,  but  it  can  no  longer  be  extenuated ;  as  even  if 
the  abundant  information  furnished  through  the  English  lan- 
guage be  not  readily  available  to  a  native  of  the  continent,  there 
is  no  lack  of  correct  information  on  Hindu  subjects,  both  original 
and  translated,  in  the  languages  of  France  and  Grcrmany,  in  the 
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writings  of  Burnouf,   Lassen,  and  Schlegel,  and  of  a  host  of 
meritorious  cultivators  of  the  languages  and  literature  of  India. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  although 
we  are  now  in  possession  of  a  great  mass  of  materials  for  con- 
structing a  conclusive  scheme  of  Hinduism  as  it  now  is,  and  as  it 
has  been  for  many  centuries,  we  are  not  yet  provided  sufficiently 
with  the  means  of  tracing  it  to  its  source,  or  of  acquiring  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  pristine  and  archaic  condition :  we  are  not  yet 
prepared  for  the  investigation.  The  task  cannot  be  safely  under- 
taken until  we  have  before  us  all  the  most  important  texts  of  the 
Yedas,  and  trustworthy  translations  of  them.  Something,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  remark,  has  been  contributed  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  but  not  much ;  something  more  is 
in  progress,  but  it  is  tardy.  The  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Bosen 
cut  short  the  publication  of  the  Big-veda,  and  the  portion  of  the 
Sama-veda  published  by  Mr.  Stevenson  is  of  limited  extent.  A 
useful  institution,  the  Oriental  Text  Society,  has  engaged  to  print 
the  entire  texts  of  the  Big-veda  and  Yajur-veda,  and  two  of  our 
most  eminent  Sanscrit  scholars.  Professor  Wilson  and  Dr.  Mill, 
are  pledged  to  edit  them,  and  propose  to  add  translations.  The 
work  is  laborious  and  requires  time,  and  as  the  means  of  the  Text 
Society  are,  we  believe,  but  limited,  a  considerable  interval  is 
likely  to  elapse  before  either  of  these  important  works  can  be  con- 
sulted by  those  who  seek  to  become  acquainted  either  with  the 
early  religion  of  the  Hindus  or  the  history  of  opinion  in  general. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world 
must  necessarily  be  imperfect  and  inaccurate,  until  we  have  ascer- 
tained the  precise  notions  which  either  originated  in  India,  or 
flowing  thither  from  other  parts  of  the  East,  there  received  a  new 
development  and  a  cumulative  impulse,  the  consequences  of  which 
are  still  in  active  operation  among  so  many  millions  of  the  human 
race,  obstacles  to  their  elevation  in  moral  dignity  and  fatal  to  their 
hopes  of  future  happiness.  It  were  for  the  credit  of  Great  Bri- 
tain— we  may  venture  to  think  it  is  her  duty,  interwoven  as  India 
now  is  with  her  political  prosperity — to  take  the  lead  in  tearing 
away  the  veil  that  shrouds  the  ancient  form  of  the  Hindu  faith, 
secure  that  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  known,  even  by  the  Hindus 
themselves,  the  more  sensibly  will  they  feel  the  want  of  another 
and  a  better.  As  a  matter  of  enlightened  curiosity  also,  it  be- 
comes a  great  government  to  preserve  the  relics  of  the  old  world : 
we  need  not  rebuild  its  decaying  shrines,  but  we  may  worthily 
protect  them  from  dilapidation,  and  maintain  them  as  interesting 
and  not  uninstructive  records  of  the  past. 
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Art.  III. — Ouvrages  incdiis  d'Abehrd^  pour  servir  cL  rhisknr$  4$ 
la  pMhsophie  scholastique  m  France ;  publics  par  M.  V ictok 
Cousin,  4to.  Paris,  1^^^^  forming  part  of  the  "  Colleetian  d$ 
Documents  inedits  sur  VHistoire  de  France^  pubUSs  far  ordre  dm 
Itoiy  et  par  Us  soins  du  Ministre  de  Tinsiruction  pubUqwT* 

Lettres  d'Abailard  et  dVfeloise^  traduites  sur  les  manuserits  de  la 
BibliotKique  RoyaUy  par  E.  Oddeul  ;  prScSdis  cTflni  JSSnoi 
Historique,  par  M.  &  Mme.  Guizot.  Edition  UlusMeparJ. 
Gigoux,     Paris,  1839. 

With  the  exception  of  St.  Bernard,  Peter  Abelard  h  the  mort 
remarkable  personage  in  the  literary  history  of  the  twelfth 
tury.  The  former  may  be  considered  as  repres^iting  the  eoi 
vative  and  orthodox  spirit  of  his  age,  the  latter  may  be  xmarded 
as  the  type  of  its  liberalism  and  speculative  rationalism.  Withoufe 
reference  to  their  moral  qualities,  and  viewing  them  only  in  aa 
intellectual  aspect,  Abelard^  is  perhaps  the  more  strikinff  chir 
racter  of  the  two.  The  glowing  eloquence  indeed  of  the  kSbot  of 
Glairvaux,  and  the  immense  influence  which  he  had  obtained 
throughout  Christendom,  so  overpowered  Abelard  in  the  dispnte 
which  brought  these  rivals  into  collision,  that  he  has  not  emerged 
from  the  shade  into  which  he  was  then  condemned,  nor  is  it  to  be 
expected,  or  indeed  desired,  that  he  will  ever  assume  that  rank  in 
the  Uterary  history  of  Europe,  to  which  if  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments were  alone  regarded,  he  might  appear  to  be  so  justly  entitled. 
Independent  of  the  moral  lessons  which  the  history  of  Abelard 
teaches  us,  his  biography  is  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  names  of  few  writers  of  that  secuhm  obsctMrum^  the  twdfth 
century,  are  better  known  than  his ;  but  his  true  clauns  to  popu- 
larity are  not  always  rightly  understood.  They  do  not  r»t|  aa 
they  are  generally  supposed  to  do,  upon  his  unfortunate  and  dis- 
graceful connexion  with  Heloise.     More  incident  is  -  -   '■ 


with  his  history  than  with  any  other  ecclesiastic  with  whom 
are  acquainted.    Abelard  was  not  only  an  elegant  poet  and  skil- 
ful musician,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  succeaafbl 

>  Wc  do  not  feel  inclined  to  disturb  the  orthography  or  pronunciation 
usage  has  sanctioned  on  the  authority  of  Pope's  line, 

'*  All  is  not  heaven's  while  Abelard  has  part." 
The  more  correct  forin^  however,  is  Abelard. 
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teachers  whom  France,  or  perhaps  modem  Europe,  has  ever  pro- 
duced. As  a  philosopher  he  moderated  in  the  great  dispute  of 
his  age ;  he  rejected  both  Realism  and  Nominalism,  and  created 
an  intermediate  system  named  Conceptualism.  In  Theology  he 
founded  the  school  known  by  the  name  of  Bationalism.  His 
speculations  gave  occasion  for  the  holding  of  two  councils,  those 
of  Soissons  and  Sens ;  and  although  the  eloquence  and  authority 
of  St.  Bernard  were  called  into  exercise  for  their  suppression, 
these  opinions  survived  in  the  person  of  the  celebrated  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  and  a  host  of  other  admirers,  and  have  descended  to  our 
own  generation. 

As  might  be  expected  from  these  circumstances,  Abelard  has 
had  warm  friends  and  bitter  enemies.  By  the  latter  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  dangerous  and  a  rash  theorist,  a  man  whose  wild 
philosophv,  if  carried  out,  would  undermine  the  everlasting  truths 
of  revelation.  His  character,  according  to  their  estimate,  is  made 
up  of  pride,  arrogance,  insubordination,  contempt  of  constituted 
authority,  treachery,  and  dissoluteness.  His  advocates  tell  us, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  his  only  object  was  to  systematise  the- 
ology, and  to  give  to  that  science  greater  precision  and  accuracy 
than  it  had  hitherto  attained  ;  and  if  in  this  attempt  he  opposed 
the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  it  surely  is  our  duty  to  sympathise  rather  with  his  clear- 
sightedness than  their  bigotry.  Uninfluenced  by  prejudice  or  by 
theory,  it  shall  be  our  object  in  the  following  pages  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  individual,  derived  for  the 
most  part  from  his  own  writings,  and  illustrated  by  contempo- 
raneous authorities,  and  we  shall  examine  as  they  arise  such 
questions  as  may  enable  us  to  form  a  fair  and  a  candid  estimate 
of  his  opinions  and  character. 

Peter  Abelard,  the  eldest  son  of  Berenger  and  Lucy,  was  bom 
in  the  year  1079,  at  Paletz*,  or  Palais,  a  small  town  situated  a 
few  miles  to  the  east  of  Nantz.  His  father,  although  a  soldier, 
was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and  refined  taste,  and  he  took  care 
that  his  sons  should  be  instructed  not  only  in  arms,  but  also  in 
literature.  Abelard^s  predilection  for  study  soon  exhibited  itself, 
and  deserting  the  court  of  Mars,  to  use  nis  own  expression,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  Minerva.     His  favourite  study  was 

'  Hence  the  name  of  Palatinus  Peripateticus  given  to  him  by  our  countryman 
John  of  Salisbury,  (sec  his  Metalogicus,  pp.  14,  84,  129,  147*  156,)  an  appellation 
which  has  puzzled  several  well-informed  writers  upon  literary  history,  among  the 
rest  our  own  Bishop  Tanner,  (see  his  Bibl.  Brit  p.  6,)  under  the  article  "  Adamus 
Anglicus."  This  is  the  more  surprising,  as  in  the  same  work,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvii.  p.  09, 
John  of  Salisbury  writes  thus,  "  In  hac  opinione  dcprehensus  est  Peripateticus  Pala- 
tinus Abelardus  noster,  qui  multos  reliquit  et  adhuc  aliquos  habet  professionis  hujus 
sectatores." 

z2 
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logic,  its  subtleties  were  calculated  to  engage  a  mind  like  his, 
naturally  astute  rather  than  profound,  and  his  vanity  led  him  to 
study  a  science  which  enabled  a  defeated  disputant  to  cover  his 
retreat  when  overpowered  in  argument.  But  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  be  placed  at  this  early  period  of  his  life  under  the  tuition 
of  a  master  whose  theological  opinions  were  decidedly  heterodox. 
Boscelin ',  a  canon  of  Compeigne,  had  speculated  in  such  an  un- 
guarded manner  upon  the  nature  of  the  Trinity,  as  to  end  by 
affirming  that  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Gk)dhead  were  really  and 
essentially  distinct,  and  that  to  assert  there  were  tliree  Gods  was 
not  an  heretical  expression,  although  it  was  unusual^.  These 
blasphemous  doctrines  were  warmly  opposed  by  Anselm,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  were  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Soissons  in  a.  d.  1092  ;  but  notwithstanding  these  censures,  thej 
were  still  entertained  by  their  originator.  After  a  banishment 
into  England,  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  promulgating 
his  obnoxious  doctrines  at  Oxford,  he  returned  into  France,  and 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  life  settled  in  that  district  of  which 
both  he  and  Abelard  were  natives.  The  young  logician  was  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  the  veteran  heretic,  and  from  such  an 
instructor  it  would  appear  that  Abelard  imbibed  those  unsettled 
opinions,  from  the  influence  of  which  he  could  never  afterwards 
totally  free  himself. 

Abelard's  apologists,  however,  are  anxious  to  save  him  from 
the  obloquy  of  having  been  educated  in  such  a  school;  and 
observing  that  in  ^'  the  History  of  his  Calamities,*^  he  does  not 
mention  Boscelin  among  his  instructors,  they  have  ventured  to 
assert  that  no  direct  communication  existed  between  these 
parties.  ]3ut  the  statement  which  we  have  made  rests  upon 
evidence  which  cannot  be  shaken.  Otho  of  Frisingen*,  the 
contemporary  and  apologist  of  Abelard,  tells  us,  that  he  derived 
his  earliest  instructions  from  Boscelin,  and  in  this  he  is  followed 
by  Aventinc  * ;  and  the  question  is  set  at  rest  for  ever  by  Abelard 
himself,  who  refers  to  the  doctrines  of  his  master  Boscelin,  from 
which  however  he  was  compelled  to  dissent  *. 

Under  this  instructor,  Abelard  made  considerable  progress  in 
learning.  Logic,  however,  was  his  darling  study,  his  ruling 
taste,  his  supreme  talent ;  in  him  the  logician  was  the  father  m 
the  theologian ;  logic  has  conferred  upon  him  all  the  reputation 

'Hist  Lit.  de  la  France,  ix.  358. 

«  S.  Aiifielmi  Opera,  pp.  41,  43,  357,  edit.  1721. 

^  De  Gcstis  Frederici,  lib.  i.  cap.  47,  ap.  Murat.  Script.  Rerum  ItaL  torn.  vi.  coL 
G78. 

'  Annales  Boioruni,  lib.  vi.  a.d.  1137- 

'  P.  Aba*l.  Dialectica,  p.  471,  cd.  Cousin ;  see  also  the  Introduction  to  that 
volume,  p.  40. 
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which  he  enjoys,  and  brought  upon  him  all  the  discredit  under 
which  he  labours ;  to  it  he  is  indebted  for  all  the  splendour  of 
his  youth,  and  all  the  gloom  which  hangs  over  the  history  of  his 
maturer  years*.  Anxious  to  exhibit  the  proficiency  which  he 
had  made  in  this  polemical  study,  he  wandered  from  province  to 
province,  visiting  each  school  of  literary  gladiatorship  as  he  went 
along,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  soon  found  himself 
in  Paris. 

Paris  was  at  this  time  the  most  learned  city  in  Europe.  In 
the  affected  phraseology  of  the  period  it  was  styled  Gariath- 
sepher',  which  being  mterpreted  means,  the  City  of  the  Book. 
About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  number  of  students 
was  so  great  that  they  could  with  difiiculty  find  accommodation 
within  its  walls,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  even  more 
numerous  than  the  citizens  \  The  see  of  Rome  itself  did  not 
hesitate  to  consult  the  University  when  doubts  pressed,  as  they 
sometimes  did,  upon  the  minds  of  its  infallible  Pontifib.  Pope 
Innocent  the  Third  applied  to  Peter  Lombard,  bishop  of  Pans, 
for  his  opinion  upon  the  knotty  question  of  Fraternal  Cforreption  *. 
The  importance  of  its  various  schools  may  be  gatherea  from 
merely  naming  a  few  of  Abelard'*s  contemporaries,  who  there 
taught,  or  were  there  educated.  William  de  Campellis,  one  of 
his  earliest  tutors  there,  was  soon  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Chalons  *.  Bandr^,  archbishop  of  Dol  * ;  Ulger,  bishop  of 
Angers  * ;  Alberic  of  Rheims,  archbishop  of  Bourges  • ;  Geoffrey 
de  Oratorio,  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux';  Walter  de  Mortagne, 
bishop  of  Laon " ;  Peter  Lombard  and  Maurice  de  SuUi,  bishops 
of  Paris*;  all  of  whom  were  the  contemporaries  of  Abelard, 
had  studied  in  the  Univeraity  of  Paris,  or  in  some  of  the 
schools  connected  with  it.  Michael  de  Corbeil,  dean  of  St. 
Denys,  then  celebrated  for  the  education  which  it  gave,  after 
having  refused  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  \  was  consecrated 
archbishop  of  Sens.  Bernard  de  Moellan,  bishop  of  Kimper', 
had  there  taught  philosophy  *.     Gilbert  Porretanus,  another  pro- 

*  He  was  surnamed  **  Dialecticus,"  see  J.  Thomasii  Dissertat  de  Doctoribus 
Scholasticis  Latinis,  edit.  I6765  §  viii. 

^  Phil.  Abbatis  Bonse-Spei  Epist  iii.  ad  Uervardum,  quoted  by  Launoy,  0pp. 
torn.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  70,  edit  Colon.  1732. 

'  Pezii  Anecdot.  torn.  v.  par.  i.  p.  427. 

'  Launoy,  0pp.  iv.  i.  76. 

3  Gallica  Christiana,  iu  505,  edit.  1656. 

♦  Id.  ii.  666.  »  Id.  ii.  132. 
«  Id.  i.  1«7.                                                      ^  Id.  i.  210. 

»  Id.  ii.  622.  »  Id.  i.  435, 436. 

1  Art  de  Veref.  les  Dates,  i.  299,  edit  fol. 

3  Gall  Christ  ii.  551. 

'  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  ix. 
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fessor,  was  made  bishop  of  Poitiers*.  It  would  be  tedious  were 
we  to  reckon  up  the  names  of  our  own  countrymen  who  croaaed 
the  Channel  in  order  to  complete  their  education  at  Paris;  we 
shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  mentioning  some  of  those  more  dis- 
tinguished Englishmen  who  became  teachers  of  log^c,  philosophy, 
or  theology,  within  the  French  capital.  Adam  de  Parvo  Ponte, 
canon  of  St.  Denys,  and  lecturer  there,  became  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph*.  Robert  de  Bethunc,  bishop  of  Hereford,  had  tauglit 
philosophy  at  Paris  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Gkidfrey*. 
His  successor  in  his  chair  as  well  as  his  see,  was  Robert  de 
Melun  ^  Baldwin,  successively  abbot  of  Ford,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wrote  a  treatise  upon 
mythology  for  the  use  of  his  Parisian  scholars '.  Gilbert,  sur* 
named  Universalis,  from  the  extent  of  his  learning,  another  pro- 
fessor there,  was  afterwards  consecrated  bishop  of  London'. 
Robert  PuUus,  another  countryman  of  our  own,  attained  such 
reputation  by  his  lectures,  that  a  cardinal'*s  hat  was  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  first  Englishman  who  attained 
that  distinction  \  And  the  list  may  be  closed  with  tbe  name  of 
Nicholas  Breakspere,  who  before  ascending  the  papal  throne  as 
Adrian  the  Fourth,  had  first  studied  and  then  taught  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Victor  *. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  University  of  Paris  when  Abelard 
first  visited  it,  was  the  teaching  of  the  celebrated  William  de 
Campelhs.  He  received  Abelard  with  kindness,  but  ere  long  he 
discovei*ed  that  instead  of  having  gained  a  pupil  he  had  met  with  a 
rival.  The  new  student  set  himself  to  refute  some  of  his  teacher'^s 
opinions ;  he  frequently  reasoned  against  him  openly,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement  was  generally  the  victor  in  these  diqyu- 
tations.  Here  we  have  the  first  instance  of  that  annoyance  and 
self-sufficiency  which  attended  him  through  his  whole  life',  and 
we  can  scarce  be  surprised  to  find  that  from  this  period  he  dates 
the  commencement  of  his  misfortunes.  Master  and  scholar  could 
not  long  continue  together  upon  such  a  footing,  and  Abelard 
settled  at  Melun,  then  one  of  the  royal  residences,  for  the  purpose 


«  Gall.  Christ  ii.  886. 

*  Godwin  de  Prsesulibus  Anglis,  p.  634,  edit  Richardson. 
^  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  300. 

7  Tanner's  Biblioth.  p.  521. 

•  Hist  Lit  de  la  France,  ix.  166.  •  Id.  71.  90. 
1  Cave,  Hist  Lit  if.  223. 

'  Hist  Lit  de  la  France,  ix.  116. 

>  Otho  of  Frisingcn,  Abelard's  friend,  although  generally  inclined  to  view  him  in 
a  favourable  light,  describes  him  as  a  man  "  tarn  arrogans  suoque  tantum  ingenio 
confidcns,  ut  vix  ad  audiendos  magistros  ab  altitudinc  mentis  sus  humilUtot  de- 
sccnderet"    De  Gestis  Frid.  i.  47* 
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of  opening  a  school  for  philosophy.  The  result  equalled  his  most 
sanguine  expectations ;  scholars  nocked  to  him  from  all  quarters ; 
and  elated  with  his  success,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Corbeil,  near 
Paris,  with  the  intention  of  pushing  his  late  master  to  extremi- 
ties. While  preparing  for  the  renewal  of  these  hostilities,  a  severe 
malady,  occasioned  oy  intense  appUcation  to  study,  compelled 
him  to  return  to  his  native  air,  and  to  abandon  his  literary 
occupations. 

When  he  again  visited  Paris,  after  an  advance  of  some  years, 
he  was  astonished  to  find  that  William  de  Gampellis,  his  former 
master,  had  assumed  the  habit  of  a  canon  regular,  and  was  occu- 
pied in  teaching  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor.  He  ascribes 
this  change  to  no  better  motive  than  the  craving  for  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  and  remarks  that  ere  long  it  was  gratified  by  the 
attainment  of  a  bishopric.  A  reconciUation  followed,  and  then, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  another  quarrel,  in  which  Abelard 
assures  us  that  he  was  again  victorious.  The  individual  who  had 
succeeded  William  de  Gampellis,  when  he  relinquished  the  schools 
at  Paris  for  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor,  resiraed  this  appoint- 
ment in  favour  of  our  young  philosopher,  and  oescended  from  the 
rank  of  a  teacher  to  that  of  a  pupil.  These  statements  rest  upon 
Abelard's  own  authority,  and  we  have  no  means  of  testing  their 
accuracy.  A  contemporary  author,  however,  mentions  an  inci- 
dent which  should  not  be  here  omitted.  In  the  midst  of  these 
triumphs,  which  Abelard  assures  us  he  was  gaining  over  a  veteran 
logician,  we  have  good  evidence  for  believing  that  he  sustained  a 
signal  defeat  from  a  disputant  of  his  own  standing.  A  youth 
named  Gorwin,  afterwards  abbot  of  Auchin,  in  Flanders,  but  at 
that  time  a  student  in  Paris,  shocked  at  the  novelties  contained 
in  the  propositions  advanced  by  Abelard,  challenged  him  to  a 
discussion,  and  defeated  him^.  No  allusion  to  this  incident  is 
found  in  the  autobiography,  whence  we  have  derived  most  of  our 
information. 

That  document  proceeds  to  mention  various  skirmishes  between 
the  followers  of  Abelard  and  those  of  William  de  Gampellis ;  and 
a  pitched  battle  between  the  leaders  themselves  was  prevented 
only  by  the  former  being  recalled  home  to  arrange  his  domestic 
affairs,  in  consequence  of  his  mother  having  renounced  the  world 
and  adopted  the  monastic  profession,  thus  following  the  example 
of  her  husband  Bcrenjger.  The  attention  of  the  latter  was 
entirely  engrossed  by  his  promotion  to  the  bishopric  of  Ghalons 
sur  Mame,  which  occurred  at  the  same  time ;  and  Abelard  was 
left  without  a  rival. 

*  Mabil].  Aonales  Ordinis  S.  Beoedicti,  lib.  Ixxii.  §  66. 
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He  was  not  long  however  in  making  one,  and  the  circumstenoeB 
which  gave  rise  to  his  new  disputes,  afford  another  instance  cxf  the 
undisciplined  character  of  his  mind.  Hitherto  he  had  studied 
only  logic  and  philosophy;  he  now  wished  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  theology,  and  for  that  object  he  entered  the 
schools  of  Anselm  of  Laudun.  Anselm'^s  reputatioa  was  high, 
and  deservedly  so.  During  the  forty  years  he  taught  theologylie 
was  regarded  as  the  light  and  the  oracle  of  the  Latin  Church ; 
he  was  styled  the  Doctor  of  Doctors ;  and  by  his  instructions 
were  formed  the  great  theologians,  not  only  of  France,  but  of 
England,  Italy,  and  Germany  \  In  the  same  sentence  in  which 
Abelard  tells  us  that  his  master  was  the  most  celebrated  divine 
of  his  day,  he  speaks  of  him  in  terms  the  most  dispara^ng  and 
contemptuous '.  *^  This  old  man,^^  says  he,  ^^  had  gamed  his 
reputation  rather  from  unopposed  concession  than  from  merit. 
If  you  came  to  consult  him  upon  any  doubtful  question,  yon 
departed  more  doubting  than  when  you  came.  They  who  heaid 
him  lecture  were  astonished,  not  so  they  who  questioned.  He 
had  a  considerable  flow  of  language,  but  the  sense  which  lay  under 
it  was  contemptible  and  devoid  of  reason.  When  he  lit  his  fire 
he  filled  the  house  with  smoke,  but  produced  no  light.  He  was  a 
tree  whose  foliage  promised  great  things  to  those  who  looked 
upon  it  from  a  distance ;  but  when  you  drew  near  in  search  of 
fruit,  you  discovered  that  it  was  barren.  I  found  upon  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance,  that  this  was  the  fig-tree  which  the  Lord 
had  pronounced  accursed.^^ 

Extreme  as  these  opinions  were,  Abelard  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  them,  and  they  speedily  reached  the  ears  of  his  instructor ; 
but  Anselm  appears  to  have  treated  them  with  calm  dignity,  and 
to  have  let  them  pass  unnoticed.  When  his  fellow-students 
remonstrated  with  him,  Abelard  persisted  in  asserting  that  sinoe 
Anselm  professed  only  to  expound  the  Scriptures  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers,  less  advantage  was  to  be  gained  from  hearing 
his  lectures  than  from  the  study  of  a  good  commentaiy.  Advanc- 
ing from  one  degree  of  presumption  to  another,  he  next  affirmed 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  and  he 
undertook  to  explain  any  passage,  however  obscure :  with  the 
intention  of  convincing  him  of  the  absurdity  of  this  theory,  his 
friends  referred  him  to  the  commencement  of  the  Book  of 
Ezckiel,  confessedly  one  of  the  most  m}'sterious  portions  of  the 
whole  sacred  volume ;  but  nothing  abashed,  he  declared  his  readi- 


»  Mabill.  Anna].  OnL  S.  Benedict  lib.  Ixxii.  §  55;  Hist.  Lit.  do  U  France  ziL 
91 ;  Brucker.  Hist.  Philoiophis,  iii.  741>  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 
•  Opp.  p.  7. 
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ness  to  explain  it,  and  invited  them  to  attend  his  lecture  on  the 
morrow.  In  reply  to  their  advice,  that  he  should  study  the  subject 
before  compromising  himself,  he  met  them  with  an  avowal  which 
is  worth  noticing,  as  giving  us  an  insight  into  the  principle  upon 
which  many  of  his  theological  opinions  were  based.  It  was  not  his 
custom,  he  said,  to  regard  expenence,  but  talent '.  When  the  morn- 
ing came  few  attended  his  lecture,  but  those  whose  curiosity  led 
them  thither  were  so  struck  with  the  novelty  and  talent  evinced  in 
what  they  heard,  that  from  that  day  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  his  auditors.  The  jealousy  of  Anselm  of  Laudun 
was  now  roused,  and  it  was  not  less  bitter  than  that  which  had 
formerly  been  evinced  by  William  de  CampeUis ;  a  strong  party 
headed  by  two  of  Anselm^s  scholars,  Albericus  and  Lotulfus,  was 
formed  against  the  self-constituted  professor,  and  he  was  again 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  his  former  retreat  at  Paris. 

The  success  of  his  experiment  as  a  teacher  of  divinity  had  been 
so  flattering,  that  he  resumed  without  delay  his  exposition  of 
Ezekiel.  He  became,  ere  long,  as  celebrated  in  this  aepartment 
of  literature,  as  he  had  been  in  logic  or  philosophy.  A  letter  of 
condolence  addressed  to  him  when  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes, 
by  Fulcho  abbot  of  Deuil,  thus  dwells  upon  the  reputation  which 
he  had  attained  at  this  period  of  his  history.  ^^  It  is  not  long,^ 
says  this  well-informed,  though  perhaps  somewhat  prejudiced  cor- 
respondent, "  since  the  full  glory  of  this  world  shined  upon  you, 
and  would  not  permit  you  to  remember  that  you  were  liable  to 
misfortune.  Bome  sent  you  her  children  to  be  educated,  and  by 
so  doing  admitted  that  you  were  more  learned  than  herself.  No 
length  of  journey,  no  lofty  mountains,  no  deep  valleys,  no  fear  of 
robbers,  prevented  your  scholars  from  hastening  to  you.  The  sea 
and  the  tempest  did  not  frighten  the  youth  of  England,  but  despis- 
ing all  danger,  no  sooner  did  they  hear  where  you  were  to  be  found 
than  they  flocked  thither.  Remote  Bretagne  sent  you  her  heavy 
sons  to  be  made  wise.  Fierce  Anjou  served  you,  for  you  had 
tamed  her  ferocity.  The  Pictavians,  the  Gascons,  and  the  Irish  : 
Normandy  and  Flanders,  the  German  and  the  Swede,  warmly 
praised  your  mental  acuteness.  I  pass  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  and  the  whole  of  France  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  all 
thirsted  after  your  instruction,  as  if  you  were  the  only  teacher  in 
the  world.  Won  by  the  brilliancy  of  your  intellect,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  your  eloquence ;  the  readiness  of  your  diction,  and  the 
subtlety  of  your  knowledge,  they  hastened  to  you  as  to  the  purest 
well  of  philosophy*." 

'  Indignatus  autem  respondi,  noo  esse  mese  consuetudinis  per  usum  proficerei  sed 
per  ingenium.    0pp.  p.  &  '  Absel.  Opp.  p.  218. 
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Wc  have  already  mentioned  that  at  this  time  Paris  was  emi- 
nent as  a  seat  of  learning ;  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  it  was 
not  free  from  those  vices  which  too  often  attend  a  highly  culti- 
vated state  of  society.  According  to  the  description  of  a  con- 
temporary writer,  it  contained  within  all  that  was  calculated  to 
excite  the  passions  and  to  gratify  them  *.  When  we  read  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  the  students  who  attended  it,  we  iifr> 
turally  imagine  that  a  system  of  academical  discipline  similar  to  our 
own,  or  in  some  degree  approachingto  it,  was  there  estaUished. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  Teachers  and  students  came 
and  tarried,  and  departed  with  a  degree  of  independence  which  to 
us  is  surprising.  Professors  were  to  be  found  wherever  there  was 
the  greatest  prospect  of  success,  and  scholars  flocked  after  the 
most  popular  lecturers.  The  system  of  education  too,  which  there 
prevauea,  had  not  acquired  any  unity  of  purpose,  any  dependence 
of  one  part  upon  another,  at  the  same  time  having  reference  to 
one  ena  and  to  one  object.  Logic  and  philosophv,  instead  of  being 
the  handmaids  to  theology,  were  regarded  as  independent  studies, 
and  we  read  of  men  who  were  proficient  in  the  former,  while  they 
were  mere  tyros  in  the  Iatter\  The  clergy  themselves  had  fidlen 
into  a  state  of  much  degeneracy,  and  the  more  spiritual  minded 
among  them  called  loumy  for  a  reformation.  Abelard,  probahly  a 
sufiicient  authority  upon  such  matters,  warmly  censures  meit 
luxury,  corruption,  idleness,  and  dissipation ' ;  and  however  muc)i 
they  might  differ  upon  other  subjects,  in  this  he  and  St.  Bernard 
were  unanimous'. 

The  picture  which  Abelard  has  drawn  of  his  own  mental  con- 
dition at  this  period  of  his  life,  shows  us  that  he  was  deficient  in 
many  of  those  qualifications  which  alone  could  enable  him  to  pasB 
in  safety  through  the  temptations  by  which  he  was  surrounae4* 
AVe  liave  already  had  proofs  of  his  pride  and  arrogance  in  refer- 
ence to  his  instructors,  but  these  now  exhibited  themselves  in  a 
new  and  a  more  dangerous  direction.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
give  a  paraphrase  of  his  own  words.  '^  I  was  then  so  celebrated,^ 
says  he,  '^  and  so  pre-eminent  in  the  graces  of  youth  and  beau^, 
that  I  did  not  fear  a  repulse  from  any  woman  whom  I  honoured 
\^'ith  my  love.  I  now  thought  myself  the  only  living  philosopher ; 
and  anticipating  no  further  disquiet,  from  having  lived  moBt 

'  Pet.  Allensis,  lit.  ix.ep.  10,  Dach.  SpicUeg.  xii.362,  363.  Marten.  Anecdot  UL 
17U. 

*  John  Stulicus  was  rejected  from  being  Archbishop  of  BourdeauXt  became  he 
was  ignorant  of  theology  though  well  skilled  in  profane  literature.     Hist.  LiL  ix.  6SL 

'  opp.  pp.  :i03,3f;4. 

'  See  that  portion  of  Mabillon's  preface,  where  he  treata  '*  De  Bemardi  imiiiKta 
in  emendandis  moribus  clericonim,  monacborum,  ct  laiconim." 
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soberly,  I  began  to  give  the  reins  to  my  passions ;  and  the  more 
progress  I  made  in  the  study  of  philosopny  or  theology,  the  fur- 
ther did  I  in  the  impurity  of  my  life  recede  from  the  character  of 
a  philosopher  or  a  Christian.  The  grace  of  God  vouchsafed  to 
me,  although  I  was  unwillmg  to  receive  it,  a  remedy  for  the 
diseases  of  pride  and  dissoluteness  under  which  I  then  laboured^.*" 
It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  unfortunate  and 
disgraceful  connexion  which  he  now  formed  with  his  pupil  Heloise, 
or  the  hideous  revenge  which  her  relations  took  upon  her  seducer, 
notwithstanding  the  attempt  which  he  made  to  atone  for  his  crime 
by  marriage;  we  pass  onwards  to  narrate  the  events  which 
followed. 

Degraded  thus  below  the  rank  of  manhood,  Abelard'^s  sufferings 
were  those  of  the  mind  rather  than  the  body.  The  condolences 
offered  by  his  friends  and  pupils  were  intolerable.  His  present 
abasement  was  in  proportion  to  his  former  elevation ;  he  felt  that 
it  was  God'*s  hand  which  pressed  so  heavy  upon  him ;  he  knew 
that  he  had  entailed  disgrace  upon  his  relations,  and  that  he  could 
not  venture  to  cross  his  threshold  without  being  pointed  at  by 
the  finger  of  scorn.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  saw  one  only 
haven  of  rest,  a  monastery ;  and  influenced  rather  by  shame  than 
devotion*,  he  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  St.  Denys.  His  ill- 
fated  wife,  disregarding  the  entreaties  of  her  friends,  at  the  same 
time  became  a  nun  at  Argenteuil.  But  they  both  carried  with 
them  memories  and  feelings  for  which  no  monastery  afibrded  any 
adequate  consolation. 

Scarce  had  Abelard  recovered  his  former  health  and  strength, 
ere  his  scholars  requested  that  he  would  resume  his  lectures.  He 
consented  to  do  so,  not  however,  as  hitherto,  from  the  love  of 
worldly  gain  or  reputation,  but  because  he  felt  that  God  had  given 
him  a  t^ent  whicn  must  not  be  hidden  in  a  napkin.  The  office 
of  teacher  did  not  aflbrd  sufficient  scope  for  his  awakened  ener- 
gies ;  he  assumed  the  character  of  reformer.  He  discovered  that 
the  monks  were  of  profane  habits  and  unholy  conversation,  and  that 
their  abbot  ^  so  far  from  being  a  pattern  of  sobriety,  was  the 
most  dissolute  of  the  whole  brothernood.  Frequently  and  vehe- 
mently, in  public  and  in  private,  did  he  rebuke  their  misdeeds ; 

*  0pp.  pp.  9,  10. 

'  In  tarn  raisera  me  contritione  positum  confusio,  fateor,  pudoris,  potius  quam 
devotio  conversionis  ad  monasdchonim  latibula  claustrorum  compulit.    Opp.  p.  18. 

'  The  name  of  this  ecclesiastic  was  Adam.  Abelard's  censures  appear  to  have 
been  unjust,  for  when  accused  to  the  king,  he  found  a  warm  defender  in  Jvo  Carno- 
tensis,  Ep.  196. 

Suger  in  his  Life  of  Ludovicus  Grossus,  styles  him  **  bons  memoriae,"  and  in  the 
necrology  he  is  entered  as  "  pise  memoris."  See  Mabill.  Annal.  Ord.  S.  Bencd.  lib. 
Ixxii.  §  iii. 
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and  they  on  their  part  did  not  fail  to  resent  the  interferanoe  of 
this  self-constituted  monitor.  It  must  have  been  a  relief  to  both 
parties  therefore,  ^vhen,  by  the  permission  of  the  abbot,  Abdard 
removed  to  a  neighbouring  cell,  that  he  might  more  easily  instmct 
the  numerous  scholars  who  flocked  to  his  lectures.  Hia  saooen 
again  provoked  the  hostility  of  his  enemies.  Headed  by  AlbericoB 
and  Lotulfus,  his  former  persecutors,  they  matured  against  him 
a  more  systematic  and  dangerous  attack  than  any  to  which  he 
had  been  yet  exposed.  He  liad  hitherto  been  censored  for  his 
insubordination,  his  disregard  to  authority,  his  want  of  respect  to 
his  elders,  his  pride,  arrogance,  and  assumption ;  but  the  charge 
now  brought  against  him  was,  that  he  was  a  teacher  of  heresy. 

Two  distinct  classes  of  theological  reasoners  then  p^iiitrf. 
The  more  numerous  part  of  the  clergy,  anxious  to  make  all  sub- 
servient to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  was  willing  that  her 
doctrines  should  be  supported  by  argument  as  well  as  aathority, 
without  forgetting  that  in  some  instances,  authority  most  be 
more  powerful  than  argument.  The  other  party,  better  lo^dans 
than  theologians,  although  they  were  not  influenced  by  any  direct 
hostility  to  the  Church,  were  inclined  to  follow  reason  wborever 
she  led  them ;  and  where  argument  and  authority  appeared  to 
clash,  they  would,  if  consistent,  have  sacrificed  the  latter  to  the 
former.  They  wished  to  discuss  and  to  demonstrate  the  artides 
of  the  Christian  faith  upon  the  principles  of  scholastic  reasoning, 
and  to  apply  to  all  their  own  system  of  philosophy.  As  we  have 
already  remarked,  Abelard  was  the  representative  of  the  ratioiial- 
ists,  as  St.  Bernard  was  of  their  opponents. 

We  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  Abelard  was  the  origina- 
tor of  these  principles,  although  they  were  advocated  and  matured 
by  liim,  and  he  contributed  much  to  their  development  and 
extension.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  had  imbibed  them 
from  his  master  Boscclin ;  and  there  were  others,  his  conton- 
poraries,  whose  orthodoxy  was  more  than  questionable.  GKlberfc 
Porretanus,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  ventured  to  affirm  that  the 
epithets  "  God  "  and  "  Son  of  God,^  were  applied  to  our  Saviour 
only  by  reason  of  his  adoption  ^  and  in  various  other  respects 
had  broached  doctrines  which  were  justly  held  to  be  pernicious  no- 
velties. Tanchelin  denied  that  the  Sacraments  conduced  to  man^s 
salvation  *.  Even  the  celebrated  Peter  Lombard,  *^  the  Master 
of  the  Sentences,^''  held  that  our  Lord,  inasmuch  as  He  was  man. 


'  Labb.  Concil.  x.  1125;  Otho  Frising.  lib.  i.  cap.  1,  and  a  sketch  of 
given  by  Mabillon  in  his  preface  to  St.  Bernard's  Works,  §  68,  seqq. 
'  Acu  SS.  mens.  Junii,  torn.  i.  pp.  843.  845. 
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was  nothing',  and  was  led  into  other  errors  by  his  too  great 
predilection  for  the  authority  of  Abelard  *.  Abelard  himself  was 
shocked  by  the  lengths  to  which  some  theorists  went,  and  draws 
a  fearful  picture  of  the  wild  heresies  then  current,  many  of  which 
are  too  blasphemous  for  translation*.  Such  opinions  as  these 
caused  much  anxiety  among  the  orthodox  party,  for  the  influence 
of  their  rivals  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable '.  They  discou- 
raged all  inquiry  and  speculation  with  a  severity  which  was  perhaps 
ill-judged,  and  they  saw  heresy  where  it  did  not  exist,  or  might 
have  been  satisfactorily  explained,  had  an  explanation  been  ad- 
mitted^. John  of  Cornwall,  who  had  been  led  astray  by  this 
philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  after  his  recantation,  forbad  *  his 
disciples  to  reason  systematically  upon  such  questions  as  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  Sacraments ; 
and  Stephanus  Tomacensis  would  not  even  permit  a  young  monk 
to  study  at  Paris,  apprehensive  that  the  peace  of  his  monastery 
would  be  disturbed  by  scholastic  controversies'  introduced 
within  its  walls.  Such  being  the  state  of  feeling  between  the 
rival  parties,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  Abelard  regarded 
with  much  anxiety  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  which  were  now 
about  to  be  instituted  against  himself  and  his  doctrines. 

An  incident  occurred  on  his  arrival  at  Soissons,  where  the 
matter  was  to  be  discussed,  which  must  have  filled  Abelard  with 
no  small  apprehension.  The  populace  arose  in  a  tumult,  and 
had  they  not  been  prevented,  they  would  have  stoned  him  to 
death,  as  weU  as  the  scanty  band  of  admirers  who  followed  him 
thither.  He  lost  no  time  in  presenting  to  the  papal  legate, 
Conan,  bishop  of  Preneste,  a  copy  of  the  obnoxious  treatise 
which  he  had  been  enjoined  to  bring  v^th  him  for  examination, 
and  he  professed  his  willingness  to  correct  such  of  its  state- 
ments as  could  be  proved  to  be  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  was  delivered  to  his  accusers,  who  care- 
fully examined  it  in  the  legate'*s  presence,  but  finding  in  it 
nothing  to  censure,  they  requested  that  its  consideration  might 
be  reserved  till  the  end  of  the  meeting,  in  order  that  they  might 

*  Rog.  Wendov.  Chron.  ii.  401,  edit  H.  Coxe,  Mart.  Anecdot.  v.  1657. 
1  Mart.  Anecdot.  ▼.  1666. 

»  Mart.  Anecdot.  V.  1314,  1315. 

'  John  of  Cornwall  tells  us  that  there  were  *'  infiniti  scholares  hoc  calice  debriati, 
et  in  furoreni  versi,  usque  in  hodiernum  diem."     Mart.  Anecdot.  v.  1657- 

*  It  was  the  opinion  of  Otho  of  Frisingen,  that  St.  Bernard  was  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  movement  of  this  party,  **  et  si  quicquam  ei  Christians  fidei  absonum  de 
talibus  dicerctur,  facile  aurem  prseberet."     Lib.  i.  cap.  xlvii.  col.  678. 

*  Mart,  Anecdot.  v.  1679. 

«  Bibl.  Patr.  XII.  ii.  511,  edit.  Colon.  lOia 
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havo  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  it  more  at  their  lehuro. 
Before  each  meeting  of  the  council,  Abelard  irom  day  to  dvf 
addressed  the  people ;  he  told  them  what  his  opinions  redhr 
ivere,  and  vindicated  himself  irom  the  accusations  und^  idika 
he  laboured.  He  was  not  long  in  convincing  his  hearers,  that  he 
had  been  misunderstood  and  calumniated.  Towards  the  oon- 
clusion  of  the  meeting,  Alberic  blandly  asked  Abelard  to  exphin 
to  him  the  meaning  which  he  wished  to  convey  in  a  sentence 
which  he  had  written  upon  the  generation  of  the  Godhead,  the 
orthodoxy  of  which  appeared  to  be  questionable.  Abehrd  did 
so,  and  referred  his  questioner  to  a  parallel  passaffe  in  the  writingi 
of  St  Augustine.  Alberic  was  defeatea,  ana  retnred  lull  of 
anger  and  threats. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  council,  Abelard^s  business  came  under 
their  discussion.  While  the  papal  legate,  Bodulph,  archbishop 
of  Bheims,  and  his  other  enemies,  hesitated  how  to  proceeo^ 
although  they  were  bent  on  severe  measures,  Gtooffirey,  bishop 
of  Chartres,  advised  them  to  act  with  prudence  and  moderation. 
He  reminded  them  that  among  Abelard^s  numerous  admiras 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  men  ready  and  able  to  vindicate  thev 
master;  that  the  doctrines  advanced  were  not  palpably  and 
broadly  heretical,  and  that  if  they  wished  to  deal  with  him  ac- 
cording to  the  canon,  he  should  be  called  in,  and  have  the 
opportunity  of  being  heard  before  his  condemnation.  This 
advice  was  rejected,  upon  the  plea  that  Abelard,  if  admitted, 
would  overpower  the  assembly  with  his  sophisms.  The  friendDy 
bishop  then  suggested  that  the  heretic  should  be  reconveyed  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Denys,  the  monks  of  which  might  possibly 
be  able  to  bring  him  to  a  saner  frame  of  mind  by  their  learning. 
The  legate  and  the  rest  assented  to  this  proposal ;  and  it  mm 
about  to  be  carried,  when  Abelard'^s  personal  enemies  fearing  thai 
he  would  escape  from  their  hands  if  permitted  to  enter  another 
diocese  to  which  their  influence  did  not  extend,  obtained  an  im- 
portant alteration  in  the  sentence.  Having  been  summoned,  he 
was  ordered  with  his  o\^ii  hands  to  commit  the  obnoxious  trei^ 
tise  to  the  flames,  and  to  recite  the  Athanasian  Greed;  and  he 
was  then  placed  under  the  custody  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Aledard, 
who  was  charged  to  convey  him  to  that  monasteiy. 

The  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Medard  treated  their  unhapvy 
inmate  with  consideration  and  humanity,  and  attempted,  but  m 
vain,  to  lessen  the  bitterness  of  his  imprisonment.  Thqr  ooidd 
not  alleviate  the  mental  pangs  which  he  endured,  in  comparisiDii 
with  which  he  regarded  as  nothing  his  former  bodily  sufferings. 
His  stay  in  this  abode  was  of  no  long  duration,  for  the  pi^ 
legate,  when  leaving  France  on  his  way  homeward,  gave  orans 
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that  Abelard  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Denys.  Here  he  spent  some  months  in  comparative  tran- 
quillity, but  a  circumstance  occurred  which  renewed  against  him 
all  the  former  ill-will  of  the  brethren.  The  monks  of  St.  Denys 
were  sensitive  upon  all  questions  connected  with  the  honour  of 
their  patron  Saint.  Whom,  in  accordance  with  an  early  tradition, 
they  affirmed  to  have  been  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke  ^,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Athens  and  the  Apostle  of 
Gaul ;  and  they  imagined  that  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  and  the  glory  of  the  Galilean  Church,  depended  somehow 
upon  the  maintenance  of  this  theory.  It  happened  however, 
unfortunately  for  Abelard,  that  in  reading  the  conunentary  of  the 
Venerable  Beda  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  noticed  that 
Dionysius  was  styled  by  that  writer,  not  the  Bishop  of  Athens, 
but  the  Bishop  of  Corinth ;  and  he  incidentally  pomted  out  the 
sentence  to  those  persons  who  happened  to  be  st^ding  near  him 
at  the  moment.  They  were  so  much  scandalized  by  the  insinua- 
tion, that  they  called  Beda  a  lying  writer,  and  asked  Abelard 
which  of  the  two  accounts  he  believed.  When  he  answered  that 
he  considered  Beda^s  written  authority  preferable  to  their  tradi- 
tion, they  summoned  him  before  the  chapter,  and  threatened  to 
denounce  him  to  the  kin^  as  one  ill-affected  to  the  glory  of  the 
French  crown.  In  vain  ne  requested  that  he  might  be  judged 
by  the  ecclesiastical  law  ;  they  persisted  in  threatening  him  with 
all  the  severities  of  the  civil  judicature.  He  was  so  much  alarmed 
by  these  menaces,  that  he  stole  by  night  from  the  monastery,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Theobald,  Earl  of 
Champagne.  By  the  kindness  of  this  nobleman,  with  whom  he 
had  been  previously  acquainted,  a  refuge  was  afforded  him,  yet 
not  secure  enough  to  protect  him  from  the  enmity  of  his  offended 
abbot,  who  threatened  him  with  the  extremity  of  the  civil  law  as 
well  as  the  ecclesiastical.  The  death  of  this  individual,  which 
occurred  shortly  afterwards,  relieved  him  from  much  anxiety, 
especially  as  his  successor  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys,  the  well- 
known  Suger,  was  induced  to  abandon  the  prosecution ;  and 
Abelard  was  permitted  to  select  his  own  place  of  abode,  provided 
he  did  not  take  up  his  residence  within  any  monastery. 

The  use  which  he  made  of  his  newly-acquired  liberty  was 
singular.  He  appears  to  have  discovered  that  the  peace  which 
may  be  found  in  retirement  was  more  to  be  desired  than  the 
notoriety  which  was  attended  by  danger.  Having  obtained  the 
approbation  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  the  step  which  ho 
was  about  to  take,  he  retired  with  a  single  companion  to  a  remote 

7  Acts  zvii.  34 
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and  uninhabited  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nogent  flor  Seine, 
upon  the  river  Ardusson,  and  i£ere  built  himself  a  rude  ontoiy 
of  reeds  and  twigs,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Triiiitj» 
But,  ere  lon^,  his  hiding-place  was  discovered  by  his  pupils,  aod 
they  assembled  in  great  numbers  round  their  instructor.  They 
readily  exchanged,  says  he,  the  city  for  the  wilderQeflB ;  leaving 
their  spacious  houses,  they  built  for  themselveB  mean  hovels; 
they  were  contented  to  exchange  their  beds  of  down  for  a  oonch 
of  straw,  and  their  usual  dainty  fare  for  herbs  and  coarse  bread, 
which  they  ate  from  the  grass,  since  they  had  no  other  taUe. 
The  little  oratory  could  not  hold  the  number  of  the  students ; 
and  it  was  quickly  replaced  by  one  built  of  more  substantial 
materials,  which  Abelard  dedicated  to  the  Paraclete,  in  mtefUl 
acknowledgment  of  the  unexpected  blessings  which  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  God  of  all  consobtion.  In  this  nn^ 
usual  title  his  enemies  imagined  that  they  detected  proo&  of  his 
heresy,  and  they  affirmed  that  there  was  no  example  of  a  churdi 
being  dedicated  to  one  single  Person  of  the  Trimty.  There  ms 
probably  more  ground  for  censure  in  an  image  erected  by  him 
m  the  same  church,  which  was  intended  to  represent  and  explain 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  sneh 
eccentricities  as  these  should  bring  him  once  more  under  the 
notice  of  his  more  steady  contemporaries,  by  whom  his  movements 
would  naturally  be  watched  with  suspicion.  He  accuses,  bat 
without  naming  them.  St.  Norbert  and  St.  Bernard  as  having 
been  the  chief  mstigators  of  this  new  persecution.  As  far  as  the 
latter  is  concerned  this  is  certainly  a  mistake,  for  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  himself  (testimony  above 
all  suspicion),  for  believing  that  he  had  paid  no  attention  to 
Abelaras  doctrines  until  twelve  or  thirteen  years  afterwardSi 
when  they  were  brought  before  his  notice  by  William  de  St. 
Thierri  *.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  Abelard'^s  former  apprehensions 
for  his  safety  were  revived,  and  he  imagined  that  the  whole  world 
was  l)andcd  together  for  his  destruction.  He  paints  his  terrors  in 
language  which  can  scarcely  be  read  without  a  smile,  so  amns- 
ingly  do  timidity  and  vanity  blend  themselves  together.  He 
takes  God  to  witness  that  he  could  not  hear  of  the  meeting  of  a 
few  ecclesiastics  without  supposing  that  it  was  for  his  condemnft* 
tion.  He  expected  to  be  cited  as  a  profane  person  or  an 
heretic.  He  compared  himself  to  St.  Athanasius  when  persecuted 
by  the  Arians.  He  fell  into  such  despair  (God^s  name  is  snin 
invoked  in  truth  of  this  statement),  that  he  planned  how  he  migfat 
escape  from  among  the  Christians,  and  live  among  the  heathen. 

*  Epist.  327,  0pp.  i.  305. 
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So  willing  was  he  to  accept  any  terms  from  the  enemies  of  Christ, 
that  he  rejoiced  upon  the  whole  that  his  £Euth  had  been  ques- 
tioned, since  this  accusation  would  procure  for  him  a  kinder 
reception  among  the  infidels'. 

Abelard  was  prevented  irom  carrying  this  wicked  design  into 
execution  by  an  occurrence  which  placed  him  among  men  who, 
though  monks  and  Christians,  were  worse  in  his  opinion  than  the 
very  heathen  themselves.  While  he  was  distracted  by  such  fears 
and  anxieties  as  these,  the  monastery  of  St.  Gildas  de  Buits  in 
Bretagne  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  its  abbot,  and  the  office 
having  been  offered  to  Abelard,  was  joyfully  accepted  by  him,  yet 
it  was  valued  only  as  afibrding  a  retreat  from  the  impending  tem- 
pest. It  was  his  misfortune  to  discover  vice  and  to  experience 
unkindness  wherever  he  went ;  but  never  were  monks  so  wicked, 
never  was  abbot  so  persecuted,  as  were  the  monks  and  the  abbot  of 
St.  Gildas.  The  neighbourhood  where  he  now  found  himself  was 
barren  and  unpleasant ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  language  spoken 
in  the  district ;  the  possessions  of  the  monastery  were  overrun  by 
a  neighbouring  chieftain,  who  taxed  them  to  an  amount  which  they 
were  unable  to  sustain.  The  monks  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  revenues  which  were  intended  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
monastery,  and  sauandered  them  upon  their  own  pleasures,  and 
then  stormed  at  their  abbot  because  he  was  unable  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  establishment.  Even  his  life  was  en- 
dangered, for  they  made  several  attempts  to  remove  him  by 
poison.  In  the  midst  of  these  persecutions  he  heard  that  the 
nunnery  of  Argenteuil,  of  which  Heloise  was  the  prioress,  was 
about  to  be  removed,  to  make  room  for  the  monks  of  St. 
Denys.  He  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  which 
this  occurrence  gave  him  of  visiting  his  wife ;  and  he  removed 
her,  with  such  of  the  sisterhood  as  were  inclined  to  accom- 
pany her,  to  the  solitude  of  the  Paraclete.  By  the  permission 
of  Otho,  Bishop  of  Troyes,  and  Pope  Innocent  II.,  the  oratory 
which  he  had  erected  was  converted  mto  a  nunnery,  of  which  He- 
loise was  made  the  abbess.  Abelard'^s  residence  among  the  sister- 
hood was  abridged  by  the  reports  which  scandal  circulated  as  to 
the  motives  which  led  him  thither ;  and  he  was  unwillingly  com- 
pelled to  exchange  this  happy  retreat  for  the  miseries  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Gildas. 

On  his  return  he  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  sorrows  by  de- 
tailing them  in  a  long  epistle  which  he  addressed  to  a  friend, 
whose  name  is  now  here  mentioned  \     This  valuable  document 
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contains  a  sketch  of  his  history  from  hm  boyhood  up  16  thei 
period  at  which  it  was  written.  Although  not  without »  deeidad 
bias  in  favour  of  his  own  prejudices,  it  exhibits  Upon  the.  whole 
much  candour,  and  bears  every  appearance  of  truth  in  its  kading 
features.  If  he  is  severe  upon  those  from  whom  he  had  expe- 
rienced unkindness,  he  certainly  does  not  screen  hmuelf^  out' 
exposes  his  own  failings  and  crimes  with  an  nnnmring  hand. 
This  letter  has  not  on^  given  us  the  outline  of  the  pnoteding 
narrative,  but  we  are  further  indebted  to  it  for  haThu;  been  ths 
means  of  originating  the  correspondence  between  Abelard  and 
Heloise,  which  we  are  now  about  to  introduce  to  ottr  readers. 

A  copy  of  this  epistolary  narrative  having  accidentaHy  fiitteli 
into  the  hands  of  the  abbess  of  the  Paraclete,  she  read  it  wMk 
the  most  lively  interest.  Observing  towards  its  oondiMMm  tint 
Abelard  considered  his  life  endangered  by  the  violeDee  and  iba 
treachery  of  his  monks,  she  could  no  longer  conceal  her  amdety ; 
and  though  no  letters  had  passed  between  them  aince  they  took 
the  vows,  she  resolved  that  she  would  no  longer  keep  sSenoey  and 
she  wrote  to  him  without  delay.  In  her  letter,  which  la  preaerved  V 
she  chides  him  aflfectionately  for  his  persevering  silenoe^  and  aha 
tells  him  how  great  would  be  her  joy  could  die  hear  of  hm 
welfare.  The  letter  she  had  just  read  had  pained  her  much,  and 
she  exhorts  him  by  various  arguments  (backed  by  authority  Hf 
Xenophon  and  Seneca)  no  longer  to  keep  her  in  suspense,  bvk  to 
relieve  her  anxiety  by  writing.  Abelard  in  his  reply^  asanrea  hat 
that  his  silence  had  proceeded  from  no  want  of  aneotion,  but  waa 
simply  a  matter  of  prudence  and  expedience.  He  thanks  her  tar 
the  kindly  interest  which  she  had  taken  in  his  welfare,  and  aaka 
for  the  continuance  of  her  prayers  and  those  of  her  nans,  to  tM 
efficacy  of  which  he  attaches  much  importance.  He  i^eaki 
doubtingly,  nay  despondingly,  as  to  his  own  safety,  and  requeata 
that  his  body  might  be  interred  at  his  beloved  i^aradeta  if  ha 
should  fall  a  victim  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies. 

This  letter  awoke  in  the  bosom  of  Heloise  all  the  afibeticni 
which  she  had  so  long  striven  to  extinguish.  She  made  haalei 
under  the  first  impulse  of  her  heart,  to  assure  him  that  he  had 
undervalued  his  own  worth,  and  too  highly  estimated  her  cb^ 
racter ;  and,  with  all  the  unselfishness  of  a  woman,  she  proceeded 
to  make  good  her  assertion  by  entering  into  various  detaila  takenr 
from  the  history  of  their  early  acquaintance,  through  wbktk  We 
cannot  follow  her.  She  sees  cause  for  much  regret  thai  tfaa 
punishment  due  to  the  crime  in  which  both  shared  should  hacfV 
fallen  upon  him  alone,  and  that  he  should  have  sufiered  at  the 

'Opp.p.41.  fOpp.p.41^ 
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very  time  wben  he  had  made  the  best  atonement  in  his  power  for 
their  mutual  oilenee*. 

In  his  reply*,  Abelard  traced  step  by  step,  and  refuted  the  ob- 
jections and  d^culties  which  his  wife  had  started.  He  gently 
rebukes  her  for  haying  been  overpowered  by  the  mention  of  his 
sorrow^  adding,  that  as  true  friends  it  was  their  duty  as  weU  as 
their  privilege  to  support  each  other  through  whatever  might  be 
iheir  lot  to  suffer.  He  reminds  her  that  they  boUi  might  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed ;  and  he  exhorts  her  to  abstain  for  the  future  from  such 
worse  than  useless  regrets  and  complaints.  He  follows  her  Uirouffh 
the  recollections  to  whidi  she  had  referred  him,  and  from  tiiem  he 
deduces  ar^ments  why  they  should  feel  deep  gratitude  to  Ood» 
Who  of  His  mercy  had  chastened  them  both  m  the  person  of  him 
alone.  He  admits  the  justice  and  mercy  of  his  punishment ;  he 
shows  her  what  benefits  have  already  resulted  from  it ;  and  he 
teaches  her  how  to  derive  from  it  others  yet  more  important. 

Heloise  had  the  good  sense  and  the  good  feeline  to  profit  by 
these  admonitions.  In  the  letter  *  which  immediatdy  follows,  we 
read  none  of  the  passionate  regrets  and  complaints  with  which  hear 
former  correspondence  had  abounded.  The  mind  is  not  always 
under  our  own  control,  she  remarks ;  and  when  the  mind  is  sad, 
it  will  leave  traces  of  its  sadness  upon  every  thing  around  its 
influence.  Instead  of  adopting  a  tone  which  must  have  agitated 
herself  no  less  than  her  husband,  she  leads  his  thoughts  from  the 
contemplation  of  their  sad  history,  and  interests  him  in  subjects 
akin  to  his  former  tastes  and  pursuits.  She  and  her  nuns  have 
now  discovered  that  they  are  ignorant  upon  some  questions,  and 
they  are  anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  knowledge, 
and  experience.  They  wish  to  know  something  about  the  origin 
and  the  early  history  of  nuns ;  and  forthermore,  as  none  of  the 
fathers  have  framed  a  rule  applicable  to  a  nunnery,  they  request 
that  he  would  compile  one  for  their  sisterhood. 

In  replying  to  t&e  fonner  of  these  questions,  the  opportunity 
was  afforded  Abelard  of  displaying  his  erudition,  and  in  the 
second  his  wisdom  and  experience.  He  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity,  and  he  answered  both  inquiries  at  considerable  length. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  him  through  the  letters  extending 
over  more  than  one  hundred  closely  printed  quarto  pages  ^  The 
scheme,  founded  upon  Heloise^s  acquaintance  with  the  character 
of  Abelard,  succeeded  perfectly ;  he  became  deeply  interested  in 
these  investigations,  and  she  wisely  resolved  that  there  should  be 

*  Opp.  p.  64.  '  0pp.  p.  63. 
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no  lack  of  occupation.  Ere  long  he  received  a  letter,  infonniiup 
him  that  the  nuns  of  the  oratory  in  their  reading  had  met  witli 
many  obscure  passages  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  he  was  requested  to 
explain  several  '^  hard  texts'"  which  were  enclosed.  Uappv  iii 
the  thought  that  herein  he  was  imitating  St.  Jerome,  Abdaxd 
set  himself  to  the  task,  and  answered  me  forty-two  questioiiB 
thus  proposed  for  his  solution. 

With  such  occupations  as  these,  his  wife  strove  to  divert  the 
attention  of  Abelara  ironi  dwelling  too  intentl]^  upon  the  peraecn- 
tions  from  without,  and  the  memories  from  within,  by  wnich  she 
knew  him  to  be  assailed.  It  is  obvious  that  to  some  extent  she 
succeeded  in  this  office  of  kindness,  but  for  how  long  a  period,  we 
know  not  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  This,  however,  is  certain, 
that  in  the  year  1136  (how  much  sooner  we  know  not)  he  had 
abandoned  the  abbey  of  St.  Gildas,  and  was  again  employed  in 
teaching  philosophy  at  Mont  St.  Grenevieve  in  Paris,  with  all  his 
accustomed  brilliancy  and  success.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, he  abandoned  this  occupation,  why,  we  know  not,  nor  can 
we  ascertain  the  place  where  he  afterwards  resided.  But  wher- 
ever that  may  have  been,  he  was  not  idle.  He  emploved  him- 
self in  the  composition  of  various  theological  treatises,  wnich  weie 
much  admired  by  some,  not  only  from  the  literary  skill  which 
they  exhibited,  but  also  from  the  novelty  of  the  doctrines  which 
they  propounded.  There  were  others,  however,  who  regarded 
them  with  a  less  friendly  eye,  and  discovered  in  them  nungled 
presumption  and  heresy.  One  of  these  was  William,  abbot  of 
St.  Thierri,  who  deduced  from  Abelard's  writings  such  propor- 
tions as  to  him  appeared  the  most  startling,  and  despatched 
copies  of  them  to  the  most  influential  ecclesiastics  of  the  age,  of 
whom  the  most  celebrated  was  St.  Bernard,  and  he  accompanied 
them  with  a  letter  requesting  that  his  correspondent  would 
examine  them  at  their  leisure  *. 

St.  Bemard'^s  answer  is  marked  by  that  humility  which  formed 
such  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character.  He  had  no  doubt  as 
to  the  heresy  of  these  opinions,  and  he  believed  them  to  be  hishlf 
dangerous ;  but  he  was  unwilling  that  any  proceedings  should  be 
instituted  against  the  offender  upon  the  responsibili^  of  his  own 
private  judgment  * ;  and  he  fixed  a  day  upon  whida  they  miffht 
examine,  at  their  leisure,  this  obnoxious  treatise  with  the  ca£n* 
ness  which  the  deep  importance  of  the  subject  appeared  to 
demand. 


*  S.  Bernardi  Ep.  326. 

'  .  .  .  .  meo  judicio  non  satis,  ut  optime  nostis,  fidere  contuevii  pnewrtim  in  tan 
magnis  rebui.  ....  Ep.  387* 
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The  result  of  this  writing  confirmed  St.  Bernard  and  his  cor- 
respondent in  the  opinion  which  they  had  separately  and  indepen- 
dently formed ;  but  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  one  for  whose 
talents  and  acquirements  they  both  entertained  a  high  opinion  \ 
they  resolved  to  seek  a  private  interview  with  him,  that  they 
might,  if  possible,  convince  him  of  his  errors.  St.  Bernard's 
affectionate  remonstrances  apipear  to  have  produced  a  consider- 
able impression  on  their  first  interview ;  and  Abeldrd  promised 
that  he  would  be  guided  by  his  advice  in  endeavouring  to  correct 
the  errors  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  circulating.  If  he 
were  sincere  in  this  promise  when  he  made  it,  his  good  intentions 
speedily  vanished;  for  no  sooner  had  his  friendly  monitor  de- 
parted, than  he  was  persuaded  by  some  evil  counsellors  to  avow 
his  sentiments  openly,  to  defend  them  at  all  hazards '.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  was  induced  to  take  this  step  by  the  influence 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  having  been  expelled  from  Italy,  had 
at  that  time  taken  refuge  in  France'. 

Disappointed  and  grieved  at  this  unexpected  event,  St.  Ber- 
nard's cnarity  grew  not  cold.  In  the  presence  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  he  advised  Abelard  to  recant,  and  he  attempted  to 
dissuade  his  scholars  from  reading  such  treatises  as  were  tainted 
with  heresy.  But  all  his  persuasions  were  ineffectual ;  for  Abe- 
lard laid  the  matter  before  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  and  requested 
that  a  council  might  be  summoned  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
defending  those  doctrines  of  which  the  orthodoxy  had  been  as- 
sailed by  the  abbot  of  Glairvaux.  The  archbishop  consented,  and 
having  fixed  that  the  meeting  should  be  holden  at  Sens  upon  the 
octave  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  a.d.  1140,  he  wrote  to  apprize 
St.  Bernard  of  this  arrangement,  and  requested  him  to  attend  at 
the  day  and  place  appointed  \ 

St.  ^Bernard  was  not  prepared  for  such  an  arrangement,  and 
declined  to  meet  Abelard  upon  such  terms  as  he  had  proposed. 
He  himself  was  but  a  stripling,  he  said,  whereas  his  adversary 
had  been  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth  up ;  he  was  unwilling 
that  his  own  powers  of  reasoning  and  disputation  should  be  made 
the  test  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith  ;  and  he  asserted  that  as  Abelard's  written  works  contained 
these  questionable  doctrines,  they  should  be  appealed  to,  and  if 
necessary^  censured  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority.     He  main- 

*  William  de  St  Thierri,  writing  to  St  Bernard,  thus  speaks  of  Abelard,  "  Dilexi 
et  ego  eum  et  diligere  vellem,  Deus  testis  est ;  sed  in  causa  hac  nemo  unquam  mihi 
proximus  erit  vel  amicus."     S.  Bemardi  Ep.  326. 

*  S.  Bemardi  Vita  Prima,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ▼.  §  13. 
3  S.  Bernardi  £p.  189. 

*  S.  Bemardi  Vita,  ut  supra. 
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tained,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  dispute  was  not  between  indi- 
viduals, and  that  he  was  not  pereonally  required  to  attend, 
especiidly  as  an  accuser  or  a  disputant,  since  the  interests  of 
the  whole  Church  were  involved*.  Such  were  St.  Benmrdls 
first  impressions ;  upon  more  matured  deliberation  however,  he 
resolved  to  attend  the  meeting.  At  the  time  appointed,  a 
numerous  body  of  ecclesiastics  and  nobihty  assembled  at  Sens ; 
the  king  himself  was  present.  The  friends  of  Abelard  had 
already  decided  that  their  master  would  find  no  difficolty  in 
overcoming  a  man  whose  terror  was  obvious  to  all.  But  the 
result  was  widely  different  from  what  they  had  anticipaied ;  St. 
Bernard^s  manly  and  honest  line  of  attack  completely  baflkd  the 
more  wily  Abelard.  A  scries  of  propositions,  extracted  from  his 
works,  were  read  before  the  council,  and  wh^i  he  expected  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  defending  them  with  all  the  skHl  of  s 
sophist,  St.  Bernard  arose,  and  abruptly  required  that  Abelard 
(if  he  admitted  that  these  articles  were  the  fair  expression  of  his 
opinions)  should  show  that  they  were  consistent  with  Uie  teaching 
of  antiquity,  and  that  they  were  not,  as  had  been  asserted  far 
hLs  accusere,  the  inventions  of  his  own  reasonings.  He  Mb 
himself  so  surprised  by  this  unexpected  attack,  that  instead  of 
replying  to  the  demand,  he  at  once  appealed  from  the  conneH 
to  the  Pope,  and  hurried  from  the  assembly,  leaving  friends  and 
foes  alike  astonished  at  his  timidity  and  irresolution.  The 
council  acted  with  moderation.  The  judges  resolved  to  separate 
the  errors  of  Abelard  from  the  individual,  and  while  they  ooa- 
demned  the  one,  to  leave  the  other  to  the  pontiff  to  whom  he 
had  appealed.  They  instructed  St.  Bernard  to  furnish  Innocent 
II.  witti  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  and  they  accompanied 
it  with  a  list  of  the  errors  which  they  had  pronounced  to  he 
heretical  •. 

Abelard  hastened  from  the  assembly  to  support  the  appeal 
which  he  had  made  to  the  court  of  Rome.  He  had  amFed  at 
Lyons,  when  the  intelligence  reached  him  that  the  Pope,  without 
awaiting  his  arrival,  had  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  council 
of  Sens,  had  caused  his  writings  to  be  burnt,  and  had  issued 
directions  that  he  and  Arnold  of  Brescia  should  each  be  immnred 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  separate  monasteries.  OveP- 
}>owcred  with  this  accumulation  of  sorrow,  Abelard  needed  a 
counsellor  and  friend,  and  he  found  one  in  the  person  of  Peter 

9  Ep.  189. 

*  These  "  Capitula  lixresum  Petri  Abelardi/'  fourteen  in  Dumber,  are  prinM  ^ 
Mabillon  in  his  introduction  to  the  treatise  of  St.  Bernard  against  Abelard.  A  mora 
correct  copy  than  that  used  by  Mabillon  is  contained  in  the  British  Mqaeofe.  MS. 
Reg.  8.  F.  XV. 


the  Venerable,  then  abbot  of  Oluni.  Acting  upon  his  advice,  be 
resolved  to  resist  no  longer,  but  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  St.^ 
Bernard  and  the  Pope.  Supported  by  the  influence  of  Peter, 
he  was  successful  in  both  applications,  and  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication which  had  been  pronounced  against  him  was 
removed.  Thus  relieved  from  all  further  anxiety,  the  evening 
of  Abelard'^s  eventful  life  passed  away  in  serenity  and  peaces 
Life  now  had  little  to  offisr  him,  and  he  had  found  that  which 
he  most  needed,  a  tranquil  resting-{Jace  in  vdiich  he  mi^t  pre^ 
pare  himself  for  the  approach  of  d^itfa. 

And  death  was  not  bug  in  taking  the  wearied  man  to  himself. 
The  austerities  which  he  practised  upoa  a  frame  attenuated  bv 
long  continued  anxieties  and  labours,  induced  a  fever,  to  which 
he  fell  a  victim  upon  the  21st  of  April,  a.d.  1142,  being  then  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Peter  ihe  YeneraUe  hast^ied  to  communicate  this  intelli- 
gence to  Heloise,  and  hesitated  not  to  compare  the  deceased  to 
St.  Germain,  and  St.  Martin ;  the  first  of  whom  he  resemUed 
in  his  humilitv,  the  latter  in  his  poverty.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  this  friend,  who  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing 
the  tone  of  mind  in  whidi  Abelard  passed  the  evening  of  his 
life,  his  heart  was  always  intent  upon  sacred  things^  his  lips 
spoke  of  them,  and  they  were  exhibited  in  his  conduct. 

The  answer  of  Heloise  was  aSectiooate,  vet  calm  and  dignified. 
She  requested  that  the  body  of  her  husband  might  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Paraclete  for  interment  there,  according  to  his 
own  request ;  she  recommended  to  bis  protection  her  son  Astra-* 
labe ;  and  she  requested  him  to  send  an  attested  copy  of  the 
absolution  which  he  had  pronounced  over  the  body  of  Abelard,  that 
it  might  be  affixed  to  nis  tomb.  Twenty-one  years  afterwards, 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1163,  the  same  tomb  was  again  opened  to 
receive  the  body  of  Heloise. 

The  remains  of  few  individuals  have  undergone  more  frequent 
disentombments  and  reinterments,  than  those  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise.  We  shall  notice  very  briefly  such  of  them  as  have 
been  mentioned  by  M.  and  Mme.  Guizot. 

The  bodies  were  permitted  to  repose  in  peace,  until  the  year 
1497,  when  they  were  placed  in  separate  tombs,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Nogent.  In  this  position  they  re- 
mained until  1630,  when  Marie  de  la  Boehefoucauld  removed 
them  to  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity,  and  her  successor,  Marie 
de  Boncy  de  la  Boehefoucauld,  in  1766,  erected  a  new  monu- 
ment to  their  memory.  The  epitaph  which  she  caused  to 
be  placed  over  it,  was  furnished  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
and  is  in  better  taste  than  the  generality  of  such  productions  of 
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that  period  ^  In  1792,  when  the  decree  for  the  dertmetibn 
of  the  French  convents  was  issued,  the  authorities  of  Nogent 
determined  upon  preserving  whatever  remained  of  the  bodies 
of  these  lovers.  They  went  in  procession  to  the  chnreh,  tliej 
disentombed  the  relics,  and  having  pronounced  a  funeral  oration 
over  them,  placed  them  in  the  same  grave,  but  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  thin  leaden  partition. 

Under  the  ministry  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  in  the  year  1800, 
the  remains  were  transferred  to  the  Jardin  du  Muste  FranfaiBy 
and  deposited  within  a  chapel  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Paraclete  and  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys.  Upon  being  opened, 
the  tomb  was  found  to  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
scull  and  lower  jaw  of  Abelard,  together  with  some  of  the  ribs, 
the  vertebrae,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  thigh  and  leg  bones» 
Time  had  spared  the  scull  of  Heloise,  as  were  also  the  bones 
of  the  lower  extremities.  Judging  from  these  remains,  it  would 
appear  that  both  Abelard  and  Heloise  were  tall  and  well  pnqior- 
tioned. 

In  1815  the  site  of  this  chapel  having  been  ceded  to  the  Mont 
dc  Pi^t^,  the  relics  were  once  more  disturbed,  and  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1817,  they  were  finally  deposited  in  P^re  T<achai«e, 
where  they  now  remain. 


'  We  therefore  transcribe  it.  '*  Hie,  sub  eodem  marmore,  jacent,  hv^ 
terii  conditor,  Petrus  Abaelardus,  et  abbatissa  prima  Heloissa;  olim  stodiov  ingcoiii^ 
araorc,  infaustis  nuptiis  et  pcenitentia,  nunc  atema,  quod  speramua,  feUcitate  oon- 
juDcti.  Petrus  obut  XX.  prima  Aprilis  MC.LII.  Helousa  XVII.  Mau  MOLXIIL'* 
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Art.  IV.  1. — Du  Protestaniisme^  mvi  d'wM  Dissertation  sur  U 
Casuel  et  (Tun  Ahr^g^  de  la  Bdigion  Anglicans^  par  Joseph 
F.  P.     Paris,  1842. 

2.  Du  Mouvement  rdigieux  en  Angleterrey  au  les  Progris  du 
Catholicisme^  et  le  B^our  de  rtglise  Anglicans  d  VUnit^:  par 
v/n,  CathoUque.    Paris,  1844. 

8.  La  Beforme  contre  laB^farme^  au  Betaur  cL  VUnii^ Catholique 
par  la  Vote  du  Protestantisme ;  traduit  de  VAttemand  de 
Hoeningham^  par  MM.  W.  et  S. ;  pr4€4d4  di^tme  Introduction 
par  M.  AuDiN,  AutetM*  des  ffistoires  de  Luther^  de  CtUvin^  et  de 
L^an  X.    2  volumes.     Paris,  1845. 

4.  Conversion  de  soixante  Ministres  Anglicans  ou  Memhres  des 
Universit^s  Anglaises  et  de  cinquante  personnes  de  distinction ; 
avec  une  Notice  sur  MM.  Newman^  Wardy  et  Oakstey ;  par 
Jules  Gondon  ;  prScSd^d^wne  Lettre  de  Monseigneur  Wiseman. 
Paris,  1846. 

If  lying  and  boasting  be  fruits  and  evidences  of  that  spirit  of 
trutn  and  humility  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  disciplc^hip  of 
Christ,  then,  indeed,  the  claim  of  the  papal  firjrstem  to  be  Christian, 
tear"  e^oY^v,  must  be  allowed ;  but  if  not,  if  lying  and  boasting 
are  fruita  and  evidences  of  the  spirit  of  darkness  and  of  pride, 
then  unquestionably  Rome  is  bearing  witness  a^nst  herself  by 
the  very  deeds  and  words  by  which  she  seeks  and  nopes  to  accom- 
plish her  victories.  To  a  rightly  constituted  mind  there  is  some- 
thing singidarlv  repulsive  in  the  tone  and  language  adopted  by  the 
Romanists  in  their  controversial  writings ;  something  wnich  clearly 
indicates  that  the  cause  whose  batties  are  fought  with  such 
weapons,  and  its  triumphs  celebrated  in  such  strains,  is  not,  can- 
not be,  the  holy  cause  of  truth.  Fraud  and  falsehood  of  every 
shade  and  description,  from  the  most  palpable  to  the  most  subtle, 
run  through  their  representations  of  the  facts  of  the  Reformation, 
and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  different  bodies  which  in  consequence 
of  the  religious  convulsion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  ceased 
to  be  in  communion  with  Rome.  And  while  they  thus  endeavour 
by  the  grossest  mis-statements,  to  create  a  prejudice  gainst  every 
thing  uiat  bears  the  name  of  reformation,  in  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  and  unwary ;  what  are  the  means  on  which  they  rely  for 
that  restoration  of  the  former  ascendancy  of  the  papal  system. 
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both  here  and  elsewhere,  to  which  at  present  all  their  faopes  and 
energies  are  directed !  Have  they  recourse  to  that  mighty  Apos- 
tolic weapon,  the  persuasive  force  of  truth,  the  demonstxation  of 
the  Spirit  and  of  power !  Is  it  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the 
Word  of  God,  under  the  banner  of  Christ,  in  reliance  upon  his 
intercession,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ohost  sent  by  Him 
from  the  Father,  that  they  go  forth  conquering  and  to  cononer  ! 
No  !  They  invoke,  it  is  true,  the  aid  of  a  heavenly  ally.  They 
announce  to  the  world,  that  it  is  by  prayers  that  wsj  mesa 
to  bring  all  the  differing  communions  back  to  the  unity  of 
^^  the  Catholic  Church  ;""  but  to  whom  are  those  prayen  di- 
rected i  by  whose  intervention  are  they  to  be  presented  before 
the  throne  of  God !  whose  powerful  influence  and  irreastibte 
intercession  is  relied  on  for  their  success!  The  Viigin  Msiy, 
a  creature, — ^blessed  among  women,  it  is  true,  but  yet  a  crea^ 
ture,  yea,  and  by  Chrisf's  own  verdict',  not  blessed  ahavs  all 
creatures,  but  only  blessed  among  them, — she  whom,  in  dero- 
gation of  the  royalty  of  Christ,  the  Bomish  CSiurch  has  exalted 
to  the  dignity  of  queen  of  heaven ;  whom,  in  disregard  of  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  mediatorial  office  of  Christ',  she  lias  erected 
into  a  mediatrix,  ascribing  to  her  an  unlimited  power,  not  of 
influence  only,  but  of  command^  over  her  divine  Son,  and  thns 
making  a  creature^s  will,  in  the  place  of  the  eternal  will  of  God^ 
the  groundwork  of  men'^s  salvation, — she,  the  Viigin  Mary  ift  is. 
by  whose  invocation  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  the  &iih  and 
obedience,  not  of  Christ,  but  of  Rome,  is  to  be  brought  about. 

A  perpetual  rejoicing  in,  a  gloating  upon  iniquity  of  everf 
kind,  characterise  the  high  hopes  which  the  Roman  Ghurdi  has 
conceived  of  proximate  triumph  over  all  the  opposition  ag 
which  for  these  three  hundred  years  she  has  contended  in 
With  keen  and  eager  eye  she  watches  the  perplexities  of 
tions;  with  unfeigned  delight  she  hails,  with  untiring  seal  she 
foments,  the  elements  of  civil  and  religious  discord  wherever  thej 
appear ;  she  agitates  with  the  demagogue  for  the  snbverrion  « 
the  government  and  constitution  of  every  kingdom  whidi  does  not 
o^n  allegiance  to  her  usurped  and  tyranni^  domination ;  and 
exultin^y  she  re-echoes  the  calumnies  of  the  sectarian,  the  fiJhciei 
of  the  heretic,  the  ravings  of  the  fianatic,  yea,  and  the  Uaflphemies 
of  the  infidel,  for  the  purpose  of  damaging  and  neutralising  eveiy 
testimony  to  Christ^s  holy  truth,  which  is  independent  of  hat 
assumed  spiritual  supremacy,  and  unadulterated  by  the  etvois 
and  corruptions  of  her  system  of  doctrine  and  of  worshm.  Not 
to  build  up,  is  her  endeavour,  but  to  pull  down ;  not  to  punt^  but 

1  Luke  zi.  27»  38.  «lThn.ii.6i 
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to  root  out ;  that  in  the  universal  desolation  die  may  «taod  alone 
upon  the  earth,  the  only  refuge  of  the  harassed  eonsdenoe  and 
the  distracted  mind.  It  is  noi  by  a  high  and  holy  hope  that  she 
seeks  to  win  Uie  nations^  but  by  a  deep  and  black  despair  that 
she  hopes  to  drive  them  into  her  fold. 

This  unhallowed  character  of  Rome'^s  war&re  against  differing 
communions  does  not  i^qpear  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  known  or 
properly  appreciated ;  and  we  think,  therefore,  that  we  may 
rend^  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  if  we  present  our  readers 
with  an  analysis  of  some  publications  which  have  recently  been 
put  forth  by  the  Bomanists,  more  particularly  in  relation  to  our 
own  Church,  whose  downfall,  above  all  others,  is  the  object 
of  their  ambition,  and  the  aim  to  which  their  strenuous  enaea- 
vours  are  directed.  We  have  arranged  them,  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  in  the  order  of  their  «)pearance ;  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  discussion  we  shall  take  them  according  to  their  sub* 
jects ;  beginning  with  the  one  whose  scope  is  more  general,  the 
work  of  Hoemnghaus  (No.  3),  which  the  French  edition  by 
M.  Audin  has  rendered  more  accessible  and  more  generally 
known  than  it  was  in  its  oridnal  German  garb.  This  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  a  theological  cento,  composed  with  much 
industry  and  ingenuity,  but  without  much  erudition  or  fSurness, 
though  there  is  a  considerable  display  of  both.  The  Grermam 
author  of  the  compilation,  which  appeared  about  ten  years  ago^ 
is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  not,  as  is  erroneously  and  boastingly 
stated  by  the  Ami  de  la  BeUgion ',  a  Protestant.  This  evidently 
appears  from  the  introduction  of  M.  Audin,  who  describes  him 
as  being,  ^^  himself  a  Catholic^  constantly  saluted  in  his  passage 
across  the  regions  of  Protestantism,  by  a  number  of  souls,  fallen 
away  indeed,  yet  marked  on  the  foreh^EMl  with  Btreaks  of  light  ;^ 
and  speaks  of  ^^the  homage  which  by  his  means  the  bright 
luminaries  of  Protestantism  have  been  made  to  render  to  the 
doctrines,  the  morality,  the  disdpline,  the  institutions,  and  the 
liturgy  of  that  holy  Roman  (jhurch  in  tchieh  Hominahaus 
had  the  good  fortwne  to  he  horn  *.''''  To  this  may  be  addea  the 
conclusive  evidence  of  a  passage  quoted  by  M.  Audin  from 
Hoeninghaus^  own  preface  :  "  This  hook  is  not  written  against 
the  Protestants,  but  against  Protestantism;  may  it  bring  our 
erring  brethren  back  to  itnity*!'^''  The  title  of  the  German 
original  is,  '^  Result  of  my  wanderings  through  the  domain  of 
Protestant  literature,  or  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  Catholic 

^  No.  4110.    Sept.  2,  1845.  *  Audin,  Introduction,  p.  Ixxxiv. 

^  Ibid.  p.  Izxxvi. 
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Church,  demonstrated  exclusiyely  by  the  admiSBioiiB  of  Protestant 
divines  and  philosophers  themselves  '.^  The  translation  is  exe- 
cuted, as  the  title  indicates,  by  two  different  hands,  and  as  ftr 
as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  in  the  absence  of  the  Gennan  orun- 
nal,  in  a  somewhat  loose  manner ;  so  much  so,  that  one  and  taa 
same  passage  being  quoted  more  than  once,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  appears  in  different  parts  of  the  wotk  in 
altogether  different  phraseoloOT.  The  responsibility  of  the  pub- 
lication has  been  assumed  by  M.  Audin,  previously  known  as  the 
author  of  histories  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Leo  X. ;  of  the  two  for- 
mer works,  which  have  gone  through  several  editions,  he  has  ako 
published  abridgments  for  the  use  of  the  ^oung,  which  have 
received  the  approbation  of  several  Archbishops  and  Bisbopa. 
M.  Audin,  whom  we  may  therefore  consider  as  an  accredited 
writer  of  the  Romish  communion,  gives  in  his  introduction  a 
rapid  outline  of  the  argument  of  Hoeninghaus,  preceded  by  the 
following  grandiloquent  remarks : — 

"  Mohler,  the  author  of  the  Symbolic,  had  read  the  book  of  Ho^ 
ninghaus.  We  have  repeatedly  heard  him  speak  of  it  as  of  a  kind  of 
prodigy  of  philological  erudition ;  he  used  to  call  it  a  Benedietine  per- 
formance. 

'*  He  was  right ;  in  the  whole  field  of  German  literature,  fraitfol  as  it 
has  been  since  the  Reformation,  there  is  not  a  single  Protestant  of  any 
value  whom  he  has  not  put  under  contribution.  He  has  oonsnlted 
the  theologians,  the  philosophers,  the  historians,  the  moralists,  and 
even  the  poets ;  and  of  all  these  dissenting  writers,  dead  and  livings  ht 
has  formed  a  kind  of  choir,  in  which  all  the  voices,  in  unison,  sing  a 
canticle  to  the  glory  of  Catholicism.  Upon  Catholicism,  as  it  appears 
in  its  faith,  in  its  doctrine,  in  its  liturgy,  in  its  discipline,  in  its  fadieiiy 
in  its  doctors,  in  its  pontiffs,  in  its  religious  orders,  the  praises  of  our 
separatist  brethren  are  bestowed.  Hoeninghaus  listens  and  transcribes 
every  note  of  this  splendid  hymn. 

''  There  is  no  irritating  controversy  here  ;  it  is  simply  the  besntiftll 
idea  of  Cicero  carried  into  effect :  *  Wonderful  power  of  truth,  whioii 
is  able  of  itself  to  resist  all  the  cleverness  of  human  genius  ^  In  one 
word,  it  is  Protestantism  arrayed  against  Protestantism.  HoeningiuniSi 
in  those  debates,  performs  the  office  of  reporter.     With  psinfhl  oom* 

'  Das  Resultat  meiner  Wtnderungen  durch  das  Gebiet  der  Protettmtisebis 
Literatur,  oder  die  Nothwendigkeit  der  Riickkehr  xur  Katholischen  Kirelw,  SM- 
scbliesslich  durch  die  eigenen  Eingestandnisse  Protestandscber  Theologcn  ond  Pliilv- 
sophen  dargethan,  von  Dr.  Julius  B.  Hoeninghaus. 

^  W^e  translate  from  M.  Audin's  version ;  the  reference  is  to  Cic  CoL  ML  6 
magna  vis  veritath,  qua  contra  hominum  ingenia,  calUdUatem,  totteriiamf 
omnium  intUias  facile  mc  per  te  ipsa  defendat.    A  quotation  most  appodt*  to  ihe 
servation  of  Catholic  truth,  in  spite  of  Rome  and  the  Jesuit  Order! 
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posure  he  witnesses,  as  a  bystander,  this  duel  of  error  against  error, 
faithfully  recording  all  the  admissions  in  &vour  of  Catholicism,  ex- 
torted by  that  mysterious  power  of  which  the  Roman  orator  speaks. 
And  let  there  be  no  mistake  ;  they  are  not  obscure  intelligences  which 
lay  open  the  miseries  of  the  Reformation,  but  the  most  glorious  organs 
of  the  three  schools  of  Wittemberg,  Geneva,  and  Ziirich,  from  Ludier, 
Calvin,  and  Zwingli  to  our  days." — ^Introduction,  pp.  vi.  vii. 

How  far  the  work  itself  answers  to  this  high-sounding  an* 
nouncement,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  if  it  haa  been  possible  to  collect  testimonies 
from  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  different  Protestant 
communions,  in  favour  of  the  leading  points  controverted  between 
them  and  the  Roman  Church,  it  would  not  have  been,  though  not 
a  conclusive  evidence  that  Rome  has  the  truth  on  her  side,  yet  a 
very  great  and  just  cause  of  triumph  to  the  latter.  But  in  order 
to  make  out  a  case  upon  this  plan,  three  things  would  be 
reauired: — 1.  that  the  extracts  should  all  be  taken  from  such 
wnters  as  may  be  considered  fair  witnesses,  the  acknowledged 
representatives  of  the  respective  Protestant  communions,  and 
impartial  chroniclers  of  their  history ;  2.  that  the  passages  ad- 
duced should  have  reference  to  the  points  on  which  they  are 
alleged  as  testimonies;  and  3.  that  they  should  be  fairly  and 
fiilly  quoted,  so  as  to  present  a  faithful  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments of  those  from  whose  writmgs  they  are  taken.  To  string 
together  detached  passages,  sometimes  consisting  of  no  more 
than  half  a  sentence  from  one  author,  tacked  on  to  another  half 
sentence  from  another  author,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
above  requirements,  is  evidently  dishonest ;  but  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  the  principal  part  of  the  extracts  are  taken  from  the 
avowed  opponents,  and  often  the  virulent  revilers  of  these  Protes- 
tant communions ;  that  the  passages  from  the  writings  of  those 
who  might  be  considered  fair  witnesses,  are  comparatively  few  in 
number ;  and  that  even  those  few  are,  for  the  most  part,  garbled 
quotations,  torn  out  of  their  context,  and  cunningly  introduced 
into  a  context  in  which  they  appear  to- mean  the  very  contrary  of 
what  the  authors  of  them  really  thought  and  said, — if  this  should 
turn  out  to  be  the  case,  then  such  a  compilation  of  Protestant 
evidence  in  favour  of  Romanism,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
impudent  fraud,  a  disreputable  trickery,  such  as,  we  venture  to 
say,  no  Church  but  the  Church  of  Rome  would  demean  herself  by 
attempting  or  abetting. 

But  our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves.  The  total  number 
of  authors  quoted  by  Hoenmghaus  is  from  380  to  390  ;  besides 
about  70  periodicals ;  the  sum  total  of  quotations  is  upwards  of 
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1800,  of  which  about  200  are  from  periodicals,  and  the  mA  ftm 
authors  whose  names  are  given.  Deducting  from  them  the 
Englbh  authors,  70  names,  and  180  to  190  quotatioii8»  of  vUdi 
more  hereafter,  there  remain,  having  reference  to  the  Protestoat 
communions  of  the  Continent,  upwiwds  of  1400  qootatiolia,  taksD 
from  more  than  300  different  authors. 

Of  these,  a  very  large  number  are  not  Church  writers  sA  ell» 
but  historians,  philosophers,  poets,  dramatists,  iiovd  wrilecB, 
tourists,  and  the  like ;  and  of  those  who  bdlong  properly  to  the 
field  of  theolcmcal  literature,  there  are  many,  of  wboee  ohane^ 
ters  neither  their  names,  nor  the  title  of  their  boohs,  dor  the 
passages  quoted,  enable  us  to  form  any  opinion.  Omittiiig  aB 
these  from  our  calculation,  we  find  that  Hoeninshaus  has  edleeted 
his  materials  in  the  following  proportions :  Of  the  BeformerB  oC 
the  sixteenth  century,  he  admices  m  all  eleyen  names,  with  foiif' 
four  quotations ;  among  them,  two  from  Calvin,  two  bom  ZwingpB, 
six  fromMelanchthon,  and  twenty-five  from  Luther;  and  nearfyone- 
half  of  these  do  not  bear  in  any  way  upon  the  doctrinal  diflfereneee 
between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  toe  Protestants,  but  eshibib 
the  temper  and  personal  character  of  the  reformera  in  tat  nor 
favourable  light.  Thus,  for  instance,  Caivin  is  put  into  the  intr. 
ness-box,  to  prove  what !  That  he  felt  ashamed  of  the  qoarrdii 
that  took  place  between  the  Reformers,  and  that  he  thought  ik 
would  have  been  a  great  blessing  if  Luther  had  had  more  oooi- 
mand  of  his  temper ; — two  very  important  admissions,  it  must  be 
confessed,  which  make  it  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  that  tbe- 
Boman  Church  is  supreme  and  infallible,  and  altogether  in  the 
rij^ht,  and  that  the  Reformation  is  altogether  wrong !  Of  divines 
of  the  orthodox  schools  (taking  the  word  ^^ orthodox^  in  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  sense),  we  have  counted  about  twenty 
names,  with  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  ouotations;  on  the 
contrary,  of  Neologians,  Rationalists,  and  Ultra-BationaliBti^ 
there  are  at  least  forty  names,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred  eifaH' 
tions.  To  enter  into  details,  with  regard  to  the  foreign  qnote- 
tions,  would  carry  us  too  far,  and  be  scarcely  interesting  to  oar 
readers ;  a  few  specimens  of  the  sort  of  men,  and  the  kind  of 
dence,  which  the  compiler  of  this  cento  presses  into  his 
may  suffice  under  this  head.  Inter  aUa  we  have  a  quotation  fitui 
Kotzebue's  play,  ''  Geprufie  IMe ''  (Tried  Love),  to  the  e£bei  ifaa* 
^^what  is  new  is  always  attractive,  even  though  the  dM  ha 
better,""  which  helps  to  demonstrate  that  the  Reformalian  itt 
Germany  arose  from  a  mere  idle  love  of  novelty.  Frederie  the 
Second  of  Prussia,  a  great  king  no  doubt,  but,  we  ^prehend,  » 
small  authority  in  Church  matters,  is  called  to  spei^k  to  Air 
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character  of  the  Jeftoits,  to  state  his  preference  for  the  Boman 
ceremonial  oyer  the  Protestant  form  of  worship,  and  to  give  his 
opinion  that  neither  Luther  nor  Galrin  had  any  claim  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  ^^/artsB  UtM^  That  distinguished  Protes- 
tant diyine,  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau,  who  is  all  the  better  Quali- 
fied to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  he  turned  Pa{Mat  for  a 
little  while  before  he  became  quite  an  infidel,  supports  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  the  infalhble  Ohurch  of  Bome  for  a  guide,  in  the 
most  startling,  not  to  say  conclusive,  manner,  by  maintaining 
that  as  the  JE^formers  repudiated  the  authority  of  the  ^'  Catholic^ 
Church,  the  ^^9iu>i  indimdud'^  is  the  only  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture that  can  be  recognized.  Dr.  Hufeland,  the  author  of  the 
^'  Macrobiotic^'  is  subpoenaed  on  behalf  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  on  physiological  grounds ;  and  the  celebrated  Lessing,  who 
preferred  a  Jew  to  a  Christian,  because  he  believes  less,  and  an 
mfidel  to  both,  because  he  believes  nothing  at  all,  is  called  to 
prove  that  the  Bible  is  every  whit  as  unoertam  as  tradition.  But 
the  most  impudent  of  all,  is  the  quotation  of  a  passage  from  the 
life  of  Innocent  III.,  by  Hurter,  whose  defection  to  the  Bomaa 
Church  excited  a  considerable  sensation  some  time  ago  in 
Switzerland,  and  who  is,  nevertheless,  adduced  here  in  the 
character  of  a  Protesiani  witness  to  the  superlative  excellency  of 
the  Bomish  Church,  to  which,  he  says,  ^^  so  many  souls  look  up 
with  suppliant  eye,  as  to  the  rock  which  rises  in  the  midst  of  the 
tempestuous  waves.**' 

So  much  for  the  evidence  of  foreign  Protestants  in  support  of 
the  Bomish  Church,  her  supremacy,  her  doctrine,  and  her  disci- 
pline. Turn  we  now  to  the  materifds  which  the  AngUcan  Church 
has  furnished  for  bolstering  up  the  case  of  Bome,  or,  as  Messrs. 
Hoeningbaus  and  Audin  would  say,  proving  it  by  irrefragable 
evidence,  taken  out  of  the  mouths  of  Protestants  themselves. 
Before  we  do  so,  however,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  two 
facts  respecting  our  Church,  which  Mr.  Hoeningbaus  states  on 
the  authority  of  foreign  writers ;  not  only  because  they  are  in 
themselves  conclusive,  but  because  they  may  chance  to  be  new  to 
some  of  our  readers.  The  first,  for  which  a  Dr.  Wendebom 
vouches,  is,  that  the  clergy  in  Wales  are  not  unfrequently  obliged 
to  gain  their  livelihood  by  keeping  a  beer-shop  and  playing  the 
fiddle  to  their  customers  and  parishioners ;  the  second,  authenti- 
cated by  Dr.  Niemeyer,  and  originally  resting,  it  seems,  on  the 
evidence  of  Hogarth's  Bake's  Progress,  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  prostitutes  of  London  are  the  daughters  of  clerg^en ; 
which,  of  course,  dearly  proves  the  very  great  impropriety  of 
allowing  the  clergy  to  marry,  and  beats  aU  the  arguments  we 
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ever  heard,  not  excepting  even  those  of  Mr.  Ward,  in  ikfour  of 
clerical  celibacy. 

We  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  credit  due  to  Mr.  H(w- 
ninghaus  for  his  industry  in  disinterring  these  two  statementa. 
for  the  more  accurate  information  of  the  Englidi  clergy  respeetiii^ 
their  own  condition ;  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  ^ve  him  all  the 
praise  which  is  due  to  him  on  this  head,  because  we  are  afraid  W6 
may  have  occasion  to  handle  him  somewhat  severely,  when  onoe 
we  engage  him  fairly  on  English  ground.     We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  number  of  Engnsh  authors  quoted  in  the  twe 
volumes  before  us  amounts  to  seventy,  the  number  of  eztracti 
from  their  writings  to  180  or  190.    Among  these  seventy 
there  are  about  twenty  of  which,  though  we  have  been  at 
pains  to  trace  them  out,  we  have  not  b^n  able  to  get  any  certain 
account,  from  the  imperfect  way  in  which  the  citations  are  made, 
and  the  obscurity  of  the  writers ;  some  few  are  the  names  of 
dissenters ;  others,  again,  are  historians,  lawyers,  phyaieiana,  and 
metaphysicians :  thus  Dr.  Robertson,  Lord  Bacon,  and  a  Mr. 
Dallas,  are  brought  in  as  witnesses  for  the  Jesuit  order ;  Locke 
furnishes  a  passage  to  show,  that  on  the  hypothecds  of  infallibilitj 
the  Romanist  reasons  correctly  in  yielding  absolute  submission  to 
his  Church ;  Angel  and  Saint- worship  finds  its  apology  in  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Browne^s  Beligio  Medici;  Gibbon  proves  ttuit  one  Benedictine 
convent  has  done  more  for  literature  tnan  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
put  together ;  and  what  is  still  more  instructive,  that  the  Papacj 
existed  in  full  force  during  the  first  four  centuries ;  and  Hobbea, 
whose  opinion  on  such  a  pomtcannot  but  have  great weiffht,declaKea 
that  the  succession  of  tne  Boman  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that 
of  the  Anglican  Church.    Occasionally  we  get  a  scrap  from  aome 
speech  in  or  out  of  parliament.     Mr.  Canmng  once  expreaaed  hia 
surprise  that  people  who  sat  by  the  side  of  Socinians,  ahonld 
object  to  the  admission  of  Bomanists  into  parliament ;  and  Lord 
Bexley  remarked  at  a  meeting  of  the  Beformation  Society,  that 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Pope  was  a  prisoner  in  France^  the 
papal  power  extended  itself  in  America ;  nay,  horriMU  dieht^  • 
Mr.  Tnomson,  at  a  Bible  society  meeting,  on  the  16th  of  March, 
1830,  ofiered  to  employ  the  devil  himself  in  the  distribution  of 
Bibles ;  a  strong  statement,  no  doubt,  to  say  nothing  of  its  iixev^ 
rence,  but  in  our  humble  opinion,  an  exceedingly  weak  aigument 
for  Poperv.    The  Endlish  missions,  without  much  discrimmation 
between  Church  and  Dissent,  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  daifift- 
raging  observation,  for  which  purpose  a  motley  company  of  naval 
and  military  officers,  governors,  judges,  and  envoys,  are  made  to 
contribute  their  passing  remarks,  to  which  are  added  acnpa  from 
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the  reports  of  the  missionaries  themselves ;  among  them  some 
from  the  journal  of  good  Bishop  Heber,  loosely  strung  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  whole  of  our  missionary  work 
appear  a  total  failure. 

Having  disposed  of  these  extraneous  matters,  we  now  approach 
the  phalanx  of  English  divines,  whose  testimonies  in  favour  of 
the  Romish  Church  and  her  system,  are  marshalled  in  the  course 
of  the  two  volumes  before  us.  Passing  over  thirteen  names  of 
minor  note,  to  which  sixteen  insignificant  quotations  are  attached, 
we  come  to  a  publication  from  which  Mr.  Hoeninghaus  has  not 
only  made  copious  extracts,  but  from  which  we  suspect  that  he 
has  collected  sundry  of  his  other  English  quotations.  The  publi- 
cation in  question,  which  has  furnished  no  less  than  twentyrone 
original  shreds  towards  this  famous  piece  of  theological  patchwork, 
is  a  pamphlet  put  forth  some  twenty-five  years  a^o  by  the  worthy 
vicar  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  under  the  title  ^^  B>eflections 
concerning  the  expediency  of  a  Council  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  Bome  being  holden,  with  a  view  to  accommo- 
date religious  differences,  and  to  promote  the  unity  of  religion 
in  the  bond  of  peace,  humbly  but  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
serious  attention  of  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  the 
most  reverend  the  Archbishops,  the  right  reverend  the  Bishops, 
the  reverend  the  Clergy,  ana  all  lay  persons  who  are  able  and 
willing  dispassionately  to  consider  the  important  subject.'*^  This 
pamphlet,  which  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  which  it  was 
intended  to  answer,  smoothes  down  the  aifierences  between  the 
Roman  Church  and  our  own  as  much  as  possible,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  bestows  a  profusion  of  strictures  upon  every  species 
of  dissent,  must  have  been  a  perfect  treasure  to  Mr.  Hoeninghaus. 
In  justice  to  Mr.  Wix  we  feel  bound  to  add,  that  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  passages  exculpatory  of  the  saint  and 
angel  worship  of  Rome,  of  the  use  of  the  crucifix  as  a  help  to 
devotion,  and  of  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  public  worsnip, 
there  is  not  much  to  find  fault  with  in  his  statements,  so  far  as 
they  appear  in  the  extracts  made  from  them ;  they  are  generally 
consistent  with  the  views  and  principles  of  the  English  Church, 
and  tend  rather  to  support  ancient  Catholic  truth,  than  the  errors 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  How  far  the  pamphlet  from  which  these 
extracts  are  taken  may  be  entitled  to  the  prominent  place  among 
our  standard  divines,  which  Mr.  Hoeninghaus  has  assigned  to  it, 
his  quotations  from  Mr.  Wix^s  "Reflections'"  alone  being  nearly 
equal  in  number  to  those  taken  from  all  our  standard  divines  put 
together,  is  quite  another  question,  and  one  which  we  will  not 
discuss ;  but  we  would  recommend  Messrs.  Hoeninghaus  and 
Audin,  in  case  their  book  should  live  to  see  a  second  edition,  to 
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complete  this  evidence  by  the  addition  of  a  few  {Musaoea  ftom  the 
able  and  learned  reply  made  to  Mr.  Wix^s  pamphlet  by  Dr. 
Burgess,  the  bishop  of  St.  DavidX  under  the  title  ^'ilngliah 
Beformation  and  Papal  Schism;  or,  the  Grand  Schism  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  in  this  Country,  shown  to  have  been  the 
Separation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bight  Honourable  Lord  Kenvon, 
on  Mr.  Wix's  Plan  of  Union  between  the  Churches  of  Engumd 
and  of  Rome  C  and  moreover,  we  would  recommend  to  them  for 
insertion  the  extract  from  Archbishop  Wakens  letter,  in  reference 
to  the  proposals  of  Union  between  the  Churches  of  England  and 
of  France,  made,  in  1718,  by  Dr.  Du  Pin,  of  the  Sorbonne,  which 
Mr.  Wix  transcribes,  as  setting  forth  the  principle  by  which  in 
his  opinion  any  council  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  should  be  guided.     The  extract  is  as  followB :— « 

"  I  cannot  tell  well  what  to  say  to  Dr.  Du  Pin.  If  he  thinks  wears  to 
take  their  direction  what  to  retain  or  what  to  g^ve  up,  he  !•  utterly 
mistaken.  I  am  a  friend  to  peace,  but  more  to  truth.  And  they  nay 
depend  upon  it,  I  shall  always  account  our  Church  to  stand  upon  an 
equal  foot  with  theirs  ;  and  that  we  are  no  more  to  receive  laws  from 
them,  than  we  desire  to  impose  any  upon  them.  In  short,  the  Church 
of  England  is  free,  is  orthodox  ;  she  has  a  plenary  authority  within  her* 
self,  and  has  no  need  to  recur  to  any  other  Church  to  direct  her  what  to 
retain  or  what  to  do.  Nor  will  we,  otherwise  than  in  a  brotherly  way, 
and  in  a  full  equality  of  right  and  power,  ever  consent  to  have  any 
treaty  with  that  of  France.  And,  therefore,  if  they  mean  to  deal  with 
us,  they  must  lay  down  this  for  the  foundation,  that  we  are  to  deal  with 
one  another  upon  equal  terms.  If,  consistently  with  our  own  esta- 
blishment, we  can  agree  upon  a  closer  union  with  one  another,  well :  if 
not,  we  are  as  much,  and  upon  as  good  grounds,  a  free,  independent 
Church,  as  they  are  *." 

But  we  proceed.  The  standard  divines  of  the  English  Churoh 
whom  Mr.  Hoeninghaus  alleges  as  witnesses  for  Rome  against  the 
Reformation,  are  : — Bishops  Patrick  (2  quotations),  Pearson  (2), 
Andrews  (1),  Bull  (1) ;  Doctors  Hammond  (4),  Wateriand  (4), 
Cave  (1),  Field  (1) ;  Herbert  Thomdike  (5),  and  Charles  Wheaily 
( I )  ;  in  all  ten  names  and  twenty- two  extracts ;  to  which  must  be 
added  three  nonjuring  divines.  Bishop  Hickes  (1),  Dr.  Brett  (1), 
and  Jeremy  Collier  (7).  Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  these 
quotations  in  particular.  Wherever  we  Iiave  been  enabled  to 
trace  the  passages  referred  to,  which  on  account  of  the  slovenly 


■  See  for  "  a  circumstantial  and  exact  account "  of  Archbiahim  Wake's 
»pondence  on  this  subject  with  the  French  Doctors  and  the  Englbh  Chaplain  fttPuMv 
Appendix  iy.  in  Yol.  vL  of  Dr.  Maclaine's  Translation  of  Mosheim's  EcdMiMtiMl 
History. 
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manner  of  quoting  adopted  by  our  compiler,  is  not  at  all  times  an 
easy  matter,  we  shall  place  tne  original  and  the  quotation  as  it 
appears  in  M.  Audin^s  oook  side  by  side,  marking  tne  inaccuracies 
of  the  latter  by  italics. 

Bishop  Patrick,  On  Tradition^  has  the  following  passage, 
which  affords  Mr.  Hoeninghaus  two  separate  citations : — 

"  It  18  a  calumny  to  affinn  that         '*  C'est  nne  calomnie  que  de 
the  Church  of  England  rejects  all     pr^tendre,  que  TJ^glise  Anglicane 
tradition,  and  I  hope  none  of  her     rejette  la  tratUtion,** — Vol.  i.  p. 
true  children  are  so  ignorant,  as      183. 
when  they   hear  that    word,    to 
imagine  they   must  rise  up  and 

oppose  it.     No !  the  Scripture  it-         "  L'Ecriture    Sainte    est   elle- 
self  is  a  tradition  ;  and  we  admit      m^me  une  tradition." — ^Vol.  i.  p. 
all  other  traditions  which  are  sub-      ISO. 
ordinate  and  agreeable  unto  that ; 
together  with  all  those  things  which 
can  be  proved  to  be  Apostolical 
by  the  general  testimony  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages  *•" 

Can  any  thing  be  more  impudent  than  to  make  Bishop  Patrick, 
on  the  ground  of  the  above  two  and  a  half  lines,  a  witness  for 
tradition  in  the  Bomish  sense?  If  Mr.  Hoeninghaus  has  had 
Bishop  Patrick^s  treatise  before  him,  he  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
meet  with  the  following  lines,  which  would  have  deterred  any 
honest  man  from  meddling  further  with  Bbhop  Patrick  for  such 
a  purpose : — 

''True  tradition  is  as  great  a  proof  against  Popery,  as  it  is  for 
Episcopacy.  The  very  foundation  of  the  Pope's  empire  (which  h  his 
succession  in  St.  Peter's  supremacy)  is  utterly  subverted  by  thii  ;  the 
constant  tradition  of  the  Church  being  evidently  against  it.  And,  there- 
fore, let  us  not  lose  this  advantage  we  have  against  them,  by  ignorantly 
refusing  to  receive  true  and  constant  tradition  ;  which  will  be  so  far  from 
leading  us  into  their  Church,  that  it  will  never  suffer  us  to  think  of  being 
of  it,  while  it  remains  so  opposite  to  that  which  is  truly  Apostolical  \" 

A  pas&age  from  Bishop  Peabson'^s  Exposition  of  the  Creeds 
furnishes  two  quotations,  or  rather  one  and  the  same  quotation 
twice  repeated,  with  some  little  variety  of  expression  : — 

"  The  necessity  of  believing  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  appeareth 
first  in  this,  that  Christ  hath  appointed  it  as  the  only  way  unto  eternal 
life.     We  read  at  the  first,  that  the  Lord  added  daily  to  the  Church 

*  Bp.  Patrick,  on  Tradition ;  see  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  78»  p*  82. 
^  Idem,  ibid.  p.  80. 
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such  as  should  be  saved ; 
and  what  was  then 
daily  done,  hath  been 
done  since  continually. 
Christ  never  appointed 
two  ways  to  heaven, 
nor  did  He  build  a 
Church  to  save  some, 
and  make  another  insti" 
tution  for  other  men's 
salvation'." 


"  Jamais  le  Christ 
n'indiqua  deux  che- 
mins  pour  aller  au 
ciel ;  jamais  11  ne 
fonda  une  Eglise  pour 
le  salut  des  uns,  et 
une  autre  Mglise  pour 
le  salut  des  autres." 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  290. 


''Jamais  le  Christ 
n'indiqua  deux  Yoiet 
de  salut;  jamais  11 
ne  b4tit  deux  ^gUtes 
Tune  pour  le  salut  de 
ceux-ci,  I'autre  poar 
le  salut  de  ceux-la.*' 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  806. 


Of  what  church  is  it  that  Bishop  Peareon  thus  speaks  ?  Surely 
not  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  which  Hoeninghaus  dishonestly 
applies  his  lanp;uage.  Let  us  hear  Bishop  Pearson  himself  ex- 
plain his  meaning,  again  in  a  passage  not  very  far  distant  from 
that  made  use  of  by  our  compiler : — 

"  As  several  Churches  (in  one  city  or  nation)  are  reduced  to  the 
denomination  of  one  Church,  in  relation  to  the  single  governor  of  those 
many  Churches,  so  all  the  Churches  of  all  cities  and  all  nations  in  the 
world  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  single  denomination  in  relation  to  one 
Supreme  Governor  of  them  all,  and  that  one  governor  is  Christ,  the 
bishop  of  our  souls*." 

And  in  a  note,  after  adducing  the  well-known  passage  from 
Saint  Cyprian  De  Unitaie,  ending  in  the  words: — Hoc  erani 
utique  ei  cwteri  Apostolic  quodfuit  Petrus^  pari  consoriio  preodiH^ 
et  honoris  et  potestatis ;  sed  exordium  ab  unitate  profici^itwr^  fU 
Ecclesia  una  monstretur,  Bishop  Pearson  quotes  from  Clement 
Alexandrinus  (Stromat.  1.  vii.)  the  words,  hoc  ovroc  rov  Ocov, 
Ka\  Ivoc  Tov  Kvplovy  Sia  tovto  kqI  to  aicpciic  rlfiiov  koto  n^v 
fiovwtriv  iiraivuTaij  filfitifia  ov  apyjiQ  rric  fuac»  And  then  adds : 

"This  is  very  much  to  be  observed,  because  that  place  of  St.  Cyprian 
is  produced  by  the  Romanists  to  prove  the  necessity  of  one  head  of  the 
Church  upon  earth,  and  to  show  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  that  one 
head,  by  virtue  of  his  succession  to  St.  Peter ;  whereas  St*  Cyprian 
speaketh  nothing  of  any  such  one  head,  nor  of  any  such  succession, 
but  only  of  the  origination  of  the  Church,  which  was  so  disposed  by 
Christ,  that  the  unity  might  be  expressed  ^" 

The  Sermon  of  Bishop  Andrewes  on  the  Power  of  Afasola- 
tion,  furnishes  a  passage  in  which  the  bishop  is  made  to  support 
the  Romish  sacrament  of  Penance.     The  former  part  of  the 


'  Bp.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  p.  349. 

*  Idem,  ibid.  p.  S3a  «  Idem,  ibid.  p.  340. 
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quotation  is  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  the  sermon ;  it  seems  an  ab- 
stract rather  than  a  quotation,  gathering  up,  far  from  accurately, 
the  outUne  of  the  bishop^s  argument : — 

"  Aquiconqaevoas  reraettrez  les 
p^cbes  lis  seront  remis  (S.  Jean, 
zx.'23).  Ce  commandement  de 
Dieu  que  nous  avons  sous  les  yeux, 
nous  ne  pouvons  pas  le  mutiler. 
Dans  cette  institution  on  a  design^ 
clairement  trois  personnes:  1.  la 
personne  du  p^cheur  dans  ces  mots 
a  quiconque;  2.  la  personne  de 
Dieu  dans  les  mots  seront  remis ; 
"  Where  God  proceedeth  by  the 

Church's  act,   as    ordinarily  He 

doth,  it  being  bis  own  ordinance^ 

there,  whosoever  will  be  partaker 

of  tbe  Cburch's  act,  must  be  par- 
taker of  it  by  the  Apostles'  means, 

there  doth  remiseriiis  concur  in  his 

own  order  and  place,  and  there 

runneth  still  a  correspondence  be- 
tween   both.      There   doth   God 

associate  his  ministers,  and  maketh 

them  workers  together  with  Him. 

There    have   they  their  parts  in 

this  work,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded, no  more  in  this  than  in 

the  other  acts  and  parts  of  their 

function.     And  to  exclude  them, 

is,  after  a  sort,  to  wring  the  keys 

out  of  their  hands  to  whom  Christ 

hath  given  them ;  is  to  cancel  and 

make  void  this  clause  of  remiseri" 

tis,  as  if  it  were  no  part  of  the 

sentence;    to   account  of  all  the 

solemn  sending  and  inspiring,  as 

if  it  were   an  idle  and  fruitless 

ceremony  *." 


et,  3.  la  personne  du  pr^tre  dans 
les  mots  a  qui  vous  les  remettrex,  Ou 
Ton  designe  trois  individus,  il  en 
faut  trois ;  ou  il  en  faut  trois,  deux 
ne  suffisent  pas. 

Vouloir  en  exclure  le  prHre, 
ce  serait  pour  ainsi  dire  arracher 
les  clefs  des  mains  de  ceux  k  qui 
Jesus- Christ  les  a  donnees ;  effacer 
les  mots  h  qui  vous  les  remettrez^ 
comme  s*ils  se  trouvaient  par  mi- 
garde  dans  tordre  de  Dieu;  ce 
serait  ravaler  cette  mission  et  ce 
pouvoir,  et  en  faire  une  ceremonie 
vaine  et  inutile.". — Vol.  i.  p.  209. 


As  little  to  the  purpose,  and  not  much  more  accurate  in  its 
rendering,  is  the  following  quotation  from  Bishop  Bull's  De/en- 
sio  Fidei  Niccence : — 

"  In  hac  Synodo   agebatur  de 
Summo   Capite    religionis    Chris^ 

*  Bp.  Andrewes'  Sermons,  Library  of  Anglo  Catholic  Theology,  vol.  v.  p.  93. 
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tiance^  nempe,  de  penonsB  Jetn 
Christi  Servatoris  nostri  dignitate ; 
sitne  ille  ut  verus  Deas  colendus, 
an  in  creaturarum  et  rerum  vero 
Deo  subjectarum  ordinem  et  cen- 
sum  redigendua.  Si  in  hac  maxinU 
momenli  quaitume  ioio  ccelo  erraase 
universos  ecclesice  rectores,  erro- 
remque  suum  plebi  Christianfls 
persuaaisse  fingamus,  quo  pactp 
canstahU  Jides  Chiisti  Domini  nosn 
tri  recipientis,  se  ad  consumma* 
tionem  sseculi  Apostolis,  adeoque 
eorum  saccessoribu8,(nam  cum  pro- 
missio  ad  consummationem  ssculi 
seextendat,  Apostoliautem  tamdiu 
victuri  non  essent,  omnino  Christus 
in  Apostolorum  persona  censendus 
est  etiam  successores  ejus  muneris 
compellasse)  adfuturum*?" 


**  Si  Ton  suppose  que  iiir  im 
article  essentiel  de  la  fn  tons  let 
pasteurs  de  r£glise  soot  tomb^i 
dans  Terreur,  et  ont  pn  tromper 
les  &mes  chr^tiennes ;  comment 
difendra't-cn  les  paroles  de  Jisms^ 
Christ,  qui  a  prorois  k  ses  Apdtret, 
et  par  eux  k  leurs  8uccesaenrt» 
d'etre  toujours  au  milieu  d*enz  f 
promesse  fausse  si  les  syceessewrs 
des  Apitres  avaisHt  pu  ee  iromper 
OM  fiottf  tromper" — ^Yol.  L  p.  169« 


Without  any  comment  of  ours,  we  believe,  our  readers  will 
arrive  with  us  at  the  conclusion,  that  Bishop  Bull  is  no  more  a 
witness  in  this  passage  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Bouiiah  Church, 
in  proof  of  which  it  is  quoted,  than  Bishop  Andrewea  in  the  pre- 
ceding passage  for  the  sacrament  of  Penance. 

Dr.  Hammond^s  works  furnish  four  quotations,  two  taken 
from  passages  of  his  work  on  heresy,  one  from  his  Disaertationa, 
and  one  from  his  Practical  Catechism.  The  last  of  them  we  shall 
notice  in  another  place ;  the  former  are  as  follows : — 

"  To  this  also  my  concession  shall  be  as  liberal  as  any  Romanist  can 
wishf  tbat  tbere  are  two  ways  of  conveying  such  revelations  to  ns,  one 
in  writing,  the  other  by  oral  tradition  ;  the  former  in  the  Gospels  and 
other  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  which  make  up  the  Sacred  Writ  or 
canon  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  latter  in  the  Apostles'  preachings  to 
all  the  Churches  of  their  plantations,  which  are  no  where  set  down  lor 
us  in  the  Sacred  Writ,  but  conserved  as  deposita  by  them  to  whom 
they  were  entrusted.  And  although  in  sundry  respects  the  former  of 
these  be  much  the  more  faithful,  steady  way  of  conveyance,  and  for 
want  thereof  many  things  may  possibly  have  perished,  or  been  changed 
by  their  passage  through  many  hands,  this  much  being  on  these  grounds 
confessed  by  Bellarmine  himself,  that  the  Scripture  is  the  most  certain 
and  safe  rule  of  belief;  yet  there  be  no  less  veracity  in  the  tongues 
than  the  hands,  in  the  preachings  than  the  writings  of  the  Apostles ; 
nay.  Prior  seitno  quam  libera  prior  sensus  quam  stylus,  saith  Tertullisn» 


«  BaU,  DeC  Fidei  Nic  Procem.  f .  2. 
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the  Apostles  preached    before  they  writ,  planted  Churches   before 
they  addressed  epistles  to  them. 


On  these  grounds  I  make  no 
scruple  to  grant,  that  Apostolical 
traditions,  such  as  are  truly  to,  as 
well  as  Apostolical  writings,  are 
equally  the  matter  of  that  Chris* 
tian^s  belief  y  who  is  equally  secured 
by  the  fidelity  of  the  conveyance, 
that  as  one  is  Apostolic  writing,  so 
the  other  is  Apostolic  tradition '." 


"Je  nli^site  pas  a  le  procla- 
mer:  les  traditions  Apostoliques 
soot,  comme  les  ecrits  des  Apd- 
tres,  digues  du  respect  des  Chri- 
tienSf  assuris  par  une  fiddle  trans- 
mission, que  les  ecrits  et  les  tra- 
ditions viennent  reellement  des 
Apdtres."— Vol,  i.  p.  181,  latter 
part  of  quotation. 


Here,  to  say  nothing  of  the  superior  degree  of  confidence  which 
Dr.  Hammond  claims  for  Scripture,  as  compared  with  tradition, 
and  which  Cardinal  Bellarmine  himself  admitted,  the  sense  of  the 
passage,  even  as  far  as  it  is  quoted,  is  manifestly  perverted  in  the 
translation.  Dr.  Hammond  limite  his  recogmtion  of  Apostolic 
traditions  by  a  most  important  qualification,  '^  such  as  are  truly 
so,'^  and  again,  '^  that  Christiana's  beUef  who  is  equally  secured ; 
but  that  qualification  altogether  vanishes  in  the  translation,  in 
which  it  is  assumed  that  all  so-called  Apostolic  traditions  are 
really  such,  and  that  all  Christians  have  assurance  thereof,  viz. — 
by  the  fidelity  of  their  transmission  in  the  Boman  Church,  who 
vouches  for  them.  The  next  passage  furnishes  two  quota- 
tions : — 

''Next  then  the  inquiry  must  proceed  by  examining  what  is  this 
equal  way  of  conveyance,  common  to  both  these,  upon  strength  of 
which  we  become  obliged  to  receive  such  or  such  a  tradition  for 
Apostolical.  And  this  again  is  acknowledged  to  be  not  by  any 
Divine  testimony:    for  God  hath 


no  where  affirmed  in  Divine  Writ, 
that  the  epistle  inscribed  of  Paul 
the  Apostle  to  the  Romans,  con" 
sisiing  of  so  many  periods  as  now 
it  is  in  our  Bibles,  was  ever  written 
by  that  Apostle,  nor  are  there 
any  inward  characters  or  signa- 
iuresy  or  beams  of  light  in  the 
writing  itself  that  can  be  admitted, 
or  pretended  for  testimonies  of  this, 
any  more  than  the  like  may  exact 
to  be  admitted  as  witnesses,  that 
the  Creed  called  the  Apostles'  was 


"  Dieu,  par  exemple,  n'a  nulle 
part  rSveU  que  I'Epitre  de  I'Apd- 
tre  St.  Paul,  telle  qu'elle  se  trouve 
aujourd'hui  dans  nos  Bibles,  ait 
riellement  ete  ecrite  par  cet 
Ap6tre.  U^criture  elle-mSme  ne 
porte  pas  un  caraciere  irrecusable 
d inspiration ;  est'clle  entouree  de 
rayons  de  lumiere,  qui  en  illumi- 
nent  la  preuve  et  le  temoignage  ? — 
Vol.  i.  p.  168. 


'  Hammond^  on  Heresy,  ch.  y.  §.  3. 
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indeed,  in  the  full  sense  of  it,  de- 
livered to  the  Churches.  It  re- 
mains, then,  that  herein  on  hoth 
sides  we  rest  content  with  human 
testimonies  of  undoubted  autho- 
rity, or  such  as  there  is  not  any 
rational  motive  to  distrust,  and  of 
which  alone  the  matter  is  capa- 
ble '." 


''  II  ne  noui  mte  d'mtie 
source,  que  d'accepter  d»  put  et 
d'autre  des  temoignaget  homuna 
d'une  autorite  incontest^  ou  dei 
temoignages  que  le  sujet  potte  mvee 
lui,  et  que  nous  ne  saorioos  nison- 
nablement  revoquer  en  donte." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  181,  former  part  of  qao* 
tation. 


The  passage  from  Dr.  Hammond''8  '^  Dissertations'*^  is  directed 
against  the  Presbyterian  allegation  that  Episcopacy  is  a  cormp- 
tion,  which  was  introduced  into  the  Church  in  uie  very  fiist  age 
after  the  A{K)stles.  In  the  connexion  in  which  Hoeninghaua  in- 
troduces it,  and  in  the  form  given  it  by  his  transhition,  it  is  made 
to  appear  as  an  admission  of  the  antiquity  and  divine  right  of 
the  rapal  hierarchy,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  a  vindication  of  the 
Apostolic  distinction  between  the  Episcopate  and  the  Pres* 
bytcrate : 


"  Si  de  universd  Christifamilid 
(cecanomit  Jidelitsimis  vixdum  e 
forihut  egressii)  sic  pronuntiandum 
sit,  si  de  utriusque  Testamenti 
airodfiKaic,  a  quibut  (prater  alias 
irapaooerett:)  Sacrum  Scripturce 
Canonem  stabililum  et  conservatum 
nos  accepisse  agnoscimtis,  hcec  et 
talia  censenda  sint,  habebunt  ad- 
versarii  nostri,  unde  de  Hierar- 
chicis  simul  et  Christianis  trium- 
phare  possint,  unde  de  discipUnd, 
Jideque  integrd,  una  mensurafidis 
strage,  eodem  buUo  componendis, 
sibi  affatim  gratulentur.  Quid 
enim  de  Scripturarum  Canone  in- 
ter Protestantes  ipsosque  qui  se 
EvangeUcos  nuncupant,  recepto,  de 
Diei  Dominicce  observatiane  aut  c 
Scripturd,  vel  ex  uni verso  antiqui- 
tatis  penu  ad  versus  arTtXiyoyrag 
dici  potest,  quod  non  multo  auctius 
et  cumulatius  pro  Episcopali  dig- 
nitate  contra  paritatis  Presby- 
tcraiiae  assertorcs  dici  poterit'?" 


"  Suppose-Uon  que  Us  gardiems 
de  Vicriture  Sainte  oni  ekangh  ia 


hierarchie  de  V^gltte;  nos  enne- 
mis  communs  triompheront  6101 
vite. 


Car  quelles  armes  peut-on  em* 
prunter  a  1'  antiquity  pour  con* 
vaincre  ceux  qui  contestent  le 
canon  adoptc  par  les  Protestants, 
que  Ton  ne  puisse  toumer  contre 
ceux  qui  soutiennent  la  pretendne 
egalitedes  pr^tres  et  des^vSques?  '^ 
—Vol.  i.  p,  187. 


■  Hammond,  on  Heresy,  ch.  v.  §  4. 
'  Hammond,  Dissert.  I.  p.  60. 
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The  next  divine  put  under  contribution  is  Dr.  Waterland  ; 
to  two  of  the  quotations  from  him  we  shall  presently  refer ;  the 
other  two  we  subjoin : 

"  The  question  is  not,  whether  Scripture  and  Fathers  be  equally 
infallible  ?  all  the  Fathers  together  are  not  so  valuable  or  so  credible  as 
any  one  inspired  writer ;   but  it  is  plainly  this,  whether  the  ancient 
Heretics  or  Catholics,  as  they  have  been  distinguished,  have  been  the 
best  interpreters  of  disputed  texts ;  and  whether  we  are  now  to  close 
in  with  the  former  or  with  the  latter?     You  would  insinuate  that  you 
have   Scripture^  and  fve.  Fathers 
only;    but  we  insist  upon  it  that 
we  have  both ;  as  for  many  other 
reasons^  so  also  for  this,  because 
both,  very  probably,  went  together^ 
and  as  you  certainly  want  one,  so 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  you 
have  neither,  for  this  very  reason, 
among  many  others,  because  you 
have  not  both." ' 


"  Quant  d  FScriture  Saints  et  it 
la  tradition,  il  est  tres-probable 
que  vous  n'avez  pourvous  ni  Tune 
ni  Tautre,  par  la  raison  que  vous 
ne  les  avez  pas  toutes  les  deux." 
—Vol.  i.  p.  180. 


Dr.  Waterland  is  reasoning  against  Dr.  Clarke^^s  heretical  doc- 
trine on  the  nature  and  person  of  Christ ;  it  is  with  reference  to 
this  that  he  asserts  that  Scripture  and  tradition  went  together, 
and  thence  argues,  that  he  who  wants  either,  probably  has  neither. 
To  quote  what  he  so  says  on  this  particular  subject,  as  a  general 
assertion  that  Scripture  and  tradition  always,  or  most  probably, 
go  together,  and  to  place  this  pretended  recognition  of  tradition 
generally  as  co-ordinate  with  Scripture,  to  the  credit  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  B/oman  Church,  imposed  by  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius 
IV.,  deserves  again  no  other  name  than  that  of  an  impudent 
fraud.  The  same  moral  obliquity  lurks  in  the  following  quota- 
tion, in  which  two  distinct  passages  from  Waterland  are  welded 
together,  suppressing  a  most  important  portion  of  the  former, 
which,  had  it  been  inserted,  would  have  nullified  the  whole  as  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  Bomish  doctrine  of  tradition. 


"  The  admitting  such  a  second- 
ary proof,  (i.  e.  the  testimony  of 
tradition  or  antiquity,)  in  this  case, 
(i.  e.  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,) 
is  not  derogating  from  Scripture 
authority,  but  is  confirming  and 
strengthening  it  in    more  views 


*'  Quand  on  accepte  les  preuves 
de  la  tradition,  on  ne  restraint  au- 
cunement  I'autorite  de  TEcriture 
Sainte;  aucontraire,onlaconfirme, 
on  la  consolide  sous  plusieurs  rap- 
ports, en  admettant  le  meme  genre 
de  preuves  que  Ton  reconnait  au 


1  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity.  VTorks  by  Van  Milder t,  yoL  i.  Part  ii.  p.  325. 
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canon  de  r£eritiire  Stinte,  et  en 
^tayant  rEcritura  tur  la  tradition 
orale.     £t  n  I'on  pr6tendt  &c. 


than  one,  as  it  it  accepting  the 

same  kind  of  proof  here,  which  we 

accept  in  another  case,  with  respect 

to  the  canon  of  Scripture ;  and  as 

it  is  corroborating  the  Scripture 

account  of  the  Christian  faith  with 

collateral  evidences^  both  to  illustrate  and  enforce  it.     Nd  thai 

would,  at  this  time  of  day,  presume  to  rest  an  article  of  faith  upom 

Church  records  alone,  or  upon  any  thing  besides  Scripture;  bmi  whUe 

the  superior  proof  from  Sacred  Writ  is  the  ground  of  our  faUht  tht 

subordinate  proof  from  antiquity  may  be  a  good  mark  of  direetiom  far 

the  interpretation  of  Scripture  in  the  prime  doctrines**** 

**  If  it  he  said,  that  common 
Christians  at  least  can  reap  no  be- 
nefit from  antiquity,  nor  make  any 
use  of  it,  that  will  not  be  reason 
sufficient  for  throwing  it  aside,  so 
long  as  the  learned  may.  But  even 
common  Christians  do  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  it,  if  not  at  first  hand,  yet 
at  the  second,  third,  or  fourth,  and 
that  suffices  here,  as  well  as  in 
other  cases  of  a  weighty  concern- 
ment. How  do  they  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  Scripture  is  the  word 
of  God  ?  They  know  it  imme- 
diately or  proximately  from  their 
proper  guides,  or  other  instructors, 
who  in  the  last  resort  learn  it  from 
the  ancients.  So  then,  ordinary 
Christians  may  thus  remotely  have 
the  use  of  antiquity  {not  to  mention 
other  nearer  ways),  with  respect  to 
the  sense  of  Scripture,  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  its  authenticity; 
and  their  faith  may  be  both  strength' 
ened  and  brightened  by  this  addi" 
tional  reinforcement '." 

The  quotation  from  Dr.  Gave  is  as  follows : — 

'*  Ce  serait  une  grande  folic  que  de  nier,  que  Saint  Pierre  alt  6t^  & 
Rome,  y  ait  fonde  TEglise  et  Tait  glorifi^e  de  son  sang."— Vol.  i.  n. 
236. 

The  quotation  is  one  of  a  series  strung  together  in  support  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  it  is 


*'  £t  si  Ton  pretend  que  la 
des  Chretiens  ignorants  ne  tire  aa- 
cun  avantage  de  la  tradition^  oa  no 
peut  pas  en  faire  usagCp  ce  n'est 
pas  une  raison  pour  la  rejeter  tant 
que  les  Chretiens  lettr^s  peu?ent 
en  profiter:  les  ignormnte  n*OHi 
qu*€i  gagner  d  cette  transmisdim 
orale. 


D'o^  savent-ils,  par  exemp]e» 
que  TEcriture  Sainte  est  la  parole 
de  Dieu  ?  lis  le  savent  on  directe* 
ment  ou  indirectement  par  lenn 
guides  et  mattres  qui,  en  dendhn 
instance,  le  tiennent  des  anciena. 
Ainsi  les  Chretiens  illettrts  pen- 
vent  done  profiter  de  la  tradtthmt 
puisqu*elle  explique  le  tene  de 
Vicriture  Sainte,  ou  en  iUJi/Fian 
Vauthenticite.'^^Yol  i.  pp.  181, 
182. 


*  Idem,  ibid.  p.  27S. 


*  Idem,  ibid.  pp.  880,  S87. 
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given  as  from  **  Gave,  Vom  erstm  Christenthwh  ;^  without  any  fur- 
ther indication  of  the  place,  a  faahion  very  usual  with  Hoening- 
haus,  and  very  expedient  for  one  who  quotes  as  he  does.  We 
thought  of  course  we  should  find  it  in  Gave'^s  •*  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity,"^ but  after  hunting  for  it  in  vain,  we  satisfied  ourselves 
that  no  such  passage  existed  in  that  work,  and  we  then  bethought 
ourselves  of  turning  to  his  Historia  Litsraria  Scriptorum  Eccle- 
siasticoruniy  where,  under  the  article  S.  PetrWy  we  found,  sure 
enough,  the  following  lines  : — 

"  £x  quibus  verbis  ^  mente  Uesus  sit  oporUU  ^^  aUum  senium  extun^ 
dere  queat,  quam  post  Christi  in  coelos  ascenaum  duodecim  Apostolos  per 
varias  orbis  terrarum  provincias  et  civitates  Evangelium  per  xxv.  annos 
praedicasse :  cumque  Nero  jam  imperii  gubemacula  teneret,  Petrum 
demum  Romam  venisse;  eifundatd  t6t  Ecclcsid  crucem  subiisse*,** 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  words  marked  in  italics 
are  the  materials  from  which  Hoeninghaus  manufactured  his 

Siotation,  improving  the  text  of  Cave  by  rendering  ^^/imdatd 
i  Ecclesidy'"  not  as  every  tyro  would  render  it,  "  having  founded 
a  Church  there,^^  but  more  ct  la  Bomaine,  '^  having  founded  the 
Church  there.""'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  vindicate  Dr.  Cave 
from  the  suspicion  of  giving  the  least  countenance  to  the  Bomish 
claim  of  supremacy ;  but  tnere  are,  immediately  below  the  pas- 
sage quoted,  or  rather  mutilated,  by  Hoeninghaus,  a  few  lines  so 
very  much  to  the  point,  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  them  in 
further  proof  of  the  fact,  how  totally  against  the  real  evidence  of 
our  English  divines  the  evidence  is,  which  he  culls  from  them 
in  support  of  Rome.     The  passage  from  Cave  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Non  immerito  dubitari  potest,  an  propria  loquendo,  Petrus  Romae 
P^piscopus  dici  debeat.  Laxiori  quidem  sensu  Romanum  Episco- 
pum  dici  posse,  quatenus  bujus  Ecclesise  fundamenta  posuit,  eamque 
martyrio  suo  illustrem  reddidit,  mecum  opinor  iatebuntur  omnes  tarn 
veteres  quam  recentiores.  Romance  veto  Cathedra  tanquam  pecu^ 
Harem  Episcopum  affixum  esse  agre  patUur  muneris  Apostolici  ratio ; 
nee  ulla  nos  docent  primce  vetustalis  monumenta*.** 

The  next  quotation  is  from  Da.  Field'^s  work  on  the  Church ; 
and  we  cannot  set  its  fraudulent  character  in  a  clearer  light  than 
by  setting  down  the  entire  passage  from  which  it  is  taken : — 

**  First,  I  profess  before  God,  men,  and  angels,  that  I  neither  do, 
nor  ever  did  think  the  present  Roman  Church  to  be  the  true  Church 
whose  communion  we  are  bound  to  embrace ;  but  an  heretical  Church 

*  A  passage  from  Lactanthut  de  mart.  persecuL  c.  2.  quoted  by  Cave. 

*  Caye,  Hist,  Liter.  Script,  EecL  y.  S.  Petrus,  c.  z. 

*  Idem,  ibid,  c  xi. 
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with  which  we  may  not  communicate.     Secondly,  I  profess  in.  like 
sort,  that  though  I  did,  and  do  acknowledge  the  Church  wherein  oar 
fathers  lived  before  Luther's  time,  to  have  been  the  true  Church  of  God  in 
respect  of  the  best,  and  indeed  the  principal  parts  thereof,  which  held  n 
saving  profession  of  the  truth  in  Christ,  (howsoever  many,  and  they 
greatly  prevailing,   erred   damnably,)  yet   I  never  thought  it  to  be 
that  Church  in  whose  judgment  we  are  to  rest  without  any  farther 
doubt  or  question  ;  nor  that  it  was  safe  to  follow  the  greater  part  of  the 
guides  and  rulers  of  it ;  but  the  Church  in  whose  judgment  we  most 
absolutely  and  finally  rest,  is  that 
whole  and  entire  society  of  holy 
ones,  which,  beginning  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  filling  the  world,  con- 
tinues unto  this  day.     To  refuse         **  Grande  folie  que  de  s'^lever 
the  judgment  of  this  Church,  or     contre   des    doctrines    enseign^ea 
to  resist  any  thing  delivered  ab  om-     ubique^  semper^  ah  omnUmif  en  tons 
nihus^  uhique,  semper,  in  all  places,      lieux,  et  tout  temps,  et  par  tons, 
at  all  times,  by  all  Christian  pas-     tant  qu'elles  n'ont  pas  6i6  reooR- 
iors  and  people,  not  noted  for  heresy     nues  comme  fausses  ou  opposefs  d 
or  singularity,  were  extreme  folly     la  viritS.*' — Vol.  i.  182. 
and  madness :  so  that,  as  I  noted 
in    answer    to   the  first    chapter 
out  of  Waldensis,  it  is  not  any 
particular  Church,  as  the  Church 
of    Africa,    nor     the     particular  , 

Roman  Church,  but  the  Universal  Church,  not  gathered  together 
in  a  general  council,  which  hath  sometimes  erred,  but  the  whole 
Catholic  Church  dispersed  through  the  world,  from  the  baptism 
of  Christ  unto  our  times,  which  doth  undoubtedly  hold  the  true 
faith  und  faithful  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  in  whose  judgment  we  must 
absolutely  rest,  without  any  further  question  or  doubting ;  and  here- 
unto agreeth  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  prescribing  this  course  to  be  fbl* 
lowed  in  matters  questioned,  touching  faith  and  religion.  If  eiror 
creep  into  one  part  of  the  Church,  we  must  look  unto  others  that  still 
are  sound  and  pure ;  if  into  almost  the  whole  present  Church,  we  must 
look  up  higher  into  former  times,  and  the  resolutions  of  them  that  ha^ 
been  since  the  Apostles*  times.  Thus  I  hope  the  reader  will  easily 
perceive  that  this  first  allegation  is  frivolous.  For  I  do  not  think  the 
present  Church  of  Rome  to  be  the  true  Church  of  God,  whose  com- 
munion we  must  embrace,  nor  that  the  particular  Roman  Church,  when 
it  was  at  the  best,  was  that  Church,  in  the  judgment  whereof  we  are 
absolutely  to  rest;  and,  therefore,  let  no  man  confine  himself  here 
without  further  wading  into  particular  controversies,  but  let  every  man, 
as  he  tendereth  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  look  to  the  judgment  of 
other  Churches  also,  and  to  the  resolutions  of  former  times  v' 

Can  any  thing  be  more  luminous,  or  more  decided,  than  the 

'  Field  of  the  Church ;  five  Books.    Appendix,  Part  iii.cC 
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canons  here  laid  down  for  distinguishing  between  Catholic  truth 
and  Romish  doctrine  i  any  thing  more  shameless,  than  to  detach 
a  sentence  out  of  this  argument,  for  the  purpose  of  quoting  Dr. 
Field  as  a  witness  for  tj^e  claim  of  Borne  to  settle  tne  standard 
of  the  faith  for  the  GathoUc  world ! 

We  now  come  to  the  quotations  from  Thorndike,  five  in 
number ;  the  first  of  them  is  so  pointless  that  it  is  not  worth 
noticing;  we  give  it  below*,  as  a  fair  sample  of  numberless 
common-places  which  are  inserted  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Hoeninghaus, 
apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  a  parade  of  the 
names  of  the  authors  from  which  they  are  taken.  Two  others 
from  his  epilogues  to  the  law  of  the  Church  we  have  been  unable 
to  verify ' ;  of  the  remaining  two,  one  is  tacked  on  to  the  passage 
before  quoted  from  Dr.  Field  on  the  Church,  with  a  view  to  lead 
to  the  inference  that  the  Roman  Church  is  that  visible  Church  in 
which  alone  Catholic  doctrine  is  to  be  found.  The  passage  of 
Thorndike  is  as  follows  : — 

'*  That  article  of  our  creed  which  '*  Ou  I'article  de  foi  qui  reconnait 

professetb  one  Catholic  Church . . .      une  Eglise  universelle  n'a  aucune 
either  .  .  .  signifies  nothing,  or  it     valeur,  ou  bien  il  signifie  que  Dieu 
signifies  that  God  hath  founded      a  fonde  une  Eglise  visible." — YoLi. 
one  visible  Church.     That  is,  that      p.  182. 
He  hath  obliged  all  Churches  (and 

all  Christians,  of  whom  all  Churches  consist)  to  hold  visible  communion 
with  the  whole  Church,  in  the  visible  offices  of  God's  public  service ; 
and,  therefore,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  differences  upon  which  we  are 
divided,  cannot  be  justly  settled  upon  any  terms,  which  any  part  of 
the  whole  Church  shall  have  just  cause  to  refuse,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  unity  of  the  whole  Church  ^" 

How  far  these  views  of  Thorndike  are  favourable  to  the  idea 
that  unity  is  to  be  restored  by  conformity  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
will  best  appear  from  the  following  passage,  which  occurs  a  little 
further  on  in  the  same  treatise : — 

'*  I  confess  I  am  convicted,  that  as  things  stand,  we  are  not  to  expect 
any  reason  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  those  who  hold  communion 

*  En  pritant  notre  appui  aux  actes  penonnels  d'  autrui,  nous  assumons  la  rcspon- 
8abilit6  des  fautcs  qu'ils  commettent. — VoL  i.  p.  159. 

'  We  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  our  regret  that  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum  should  be  as  incomplete  as  it  is  in  the  department  of  English  Theological 
Literature.  In  a  National  Collection  of  this  kind,  surely  none  of  the  works  of  the 
leading  English  divines,  none  of  the  writings  that  have  been  put  forth  in  the 
various  controversies  which  have  agitated  the  National  Church  at  different  times, 
should  be  wanting.  We  cannot  forbear  expressing  a  hope,  that  a  portion  of  the 
sums  recently  voted  by  parliament  will  be  appropriated  with  a  view  to  remedy  this 
deficiency. 

'  Thorndike,  Due  Way  of  Composiog  the  Differences  on  Foot,  &c.  pp.  3, 4. 
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with  it,  in  restoring  the  unity  of  the  Church,  upon  anch  lawt*  aa  thall 
render  the  means  of  salvation  visible  to  all  that  use  them  at  thej  oughL 
And  this,  and  only  this,  I  hold  to  be  the  due  ground,  upon  which 
we  are  enabled  to  provide  an  establishment  of  unity  in  religion  among 
ourselves  (as  heretofore  a  reformation  in  religion  for  ourselves),  without 
concurrence  of  the  whole  '•" 

The  other  quotation  from  Thomdike  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  veri^  is  this : — 

"  Ne  souffrons  pas  que  ceux  qui  traitent  le  Pape  d*  Antechrist  et  qui 
accusent  les  Catholiques  d'idolHtrie,  mdnent  le  peuple  par  le  nea,  et  loi 
fassent  croire  qu'ils  sont  en  etat  de  foumir  la  preuve  de  leur  accnaa- 
tion,  ce  qui  leur  est  tout-a-fait  impossible," — ^Vol.  i.  p.  270. 

This  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  quotation  iat  all,  but  an  abatracii 
d  la  Hoeninghaus^  of  the  commencement  and  the  dose  of  the  ac- 
tion of  Thorndike's  "  just  weights  and  measures,^  entitled, "  What 
we  get  by  the  charge  of  Idolatry  and  Antichrist,^  in  which 
Thomdike  insists  on  the  inexpediency  and  the  danger  of  producing 
arguments  against  Rome  which  cannot  be  substantiatea ;  for,  he 
says,  ^' when  a  novice  grounded  upon  this  supposition*^  (t.  0.  the 
charge  of  idolatry  and  antichrist),  '^is  forced  from  his  ground 
upon  remonstrance  of  such  reasons,  how  ready  is  he  iofaU  %mlo  ih$ 
»fiare  of  the  mimoiiarie^* ^^  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  treatise, 
Thomdike  shows  by  the  most  powerful  arguments,  that  it  is  not 
only  unlawful,  but  impossible  to  hold  Catholic  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  quotation  from  Wheatlv  is  taken  from  the  section  of  hia 
'^  Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,^  entitled 
'^  A  prayer  of  Oblation  proper  to  be  added  after  the  prayer  of 
Consecration  ;''^  in  which  he  expresses  his  regret  at  the  tranapoei- 
tion  of  that  prayer  from  its  original  place  to  the  post-conmninion 
office,  in  the  terms  following : — 

"  Upon  the  exceptions  of  Bucer  these  manual  representations'* 
(».  e,  the  laying  of  the  hand  upon  the  bread  and  the  cup)  "  shared  the 
same  fate  with  the  above-mentioned  petition  for  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  being  left  out  of  king  Edward's  second  common  prayer-hooka 
and  not  restored  again  till  after  the  Restoration  ;  except  in  the  Scotch 
common  prayer,  where  the  same  order  is  renewed,  in  which  also  ia  in- 
serted the  prayer  of  oblation,  which  by  the  first  liturgy  of  king  Edwaid 
is  ordered  to  be  said  immediately  after  the  prayer  of  consecration. 
Great  part  of  this  prayer,  indeed,  we  have  still  in  our  lituigy,  though 
thrown,  I  think,  into  an  improper  place,  being  enjoined  to  be  said  by 

'  Thomdike,  Due  Way  of  Composing  Cbe  Differences  on  Foot,  &c.  p.  t. 
*  Thorndike,  Just  Weights  tnd  Meisurtrs,  ch.  ii  p.  1 1. 
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our  present  mbrick  in  that  part  of  the  office  which  is  to  be  used  after 
the  people  have  commanicated.     Whereas  it  was  always  the  practice  of 
the  Primitive  Christians  to  use  it  as 
soon  as  the  elements  were  conse- 
crated.    For  the  Holy  Eucharist         "  Le  Saint  Sacrement  de  la  C^ne 
was,  from  the  very  first  institution,      fut,  dks  son  institution,  regarde  et 
esteemed  and  received  as  a  proper     re^u  comme  un  sacrifice,  et  ofiert 
sacrifice,  and  solemnly  offered  to      sollennellement  a  Dieu  sur  Tautel, 
God    upon    the    altar    before    it     avant  d'etre  pr^sent^   aux  corn- 
was  received  and  partaken  of  by     muniants." — Vol.  i.  p.  189. 
the  communicants.    In  conformity 
whereunto  it  was  Bishop  Overall's 
practice,  to  use  the  first  prayer  in 
the  post-communion  office  between 
the  consecration  and  the  adminis- 
tering, even  when  it  was  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  public  liturgy*." 

It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  whatever  might  be  Wheatly^s 
views  on  the  undesirableness  of  the  change  in  our  liturgy,  here  ad- 
verted to,  he  neither  himself  held,  nor  affirmed  the  ancients  to 
have  held,  the  Holy  Eucharist  to  be  a  sacrifice  in  that  sense 
which  is  taught  by  the  Roman  Church  in  her  doctrine  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass,  which  is  the  doctrine  for  which  Hoeninghaus 
attempts  by  the  above  extract  to  make  Wheatly  a  witness. 

As  we  have  already  been  carried  considerably  beyond  the  limits 
which  we  had  proposed  to  ourselves,  in  this  examination  of  the 
quotations  of  Hoeninghaus  from  our  English  divines,  we  shall 
pass  over  the  quotations  from  the  three  nonjuring  divines.  With 
the  exception  of  one  passage  from  Collier^s  argument  for  restor- 
ing the  prayers  for  the  dead  in  the  communion  office,  and  another 
in  which  he  condemns  the  conduct  and  spirit  of  Knox  and  Calvin, 
they  are  of  a  similar  tendency  with  the  quotations  from  Bishop 
Patrick,  from  Hammond,  Waterland,  and  Field,  on  the  use 
of  Christian  antiquity.  We  shall,  however,  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  one  quotation  (properly  speaking,  three,)  from  Collier, 
as  it  happens  to  form  part  of  a  catena^  which  is  intended  to  show 
by  the  evidence  of  our  own  divines,  that  we  are  bound  to  return  to 
Borne,  and  which  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which 
different  authors  and  extracts  are  incorporated  together  by 
Hoeninghaus : — 

"  I  desire  to  know  what  autho-  **  Je  voudrais  savoir  de  quelle 

rity  any  particular  society  of  Chris-      autorite    une  fraction  chretienne 


*  Wheatly,  Rational  Illustration,  p.  311. 
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tians  of  the  sixteenth  century  had 
to  desert  from  the  cnstom  of  the 
Universal  Church,  Jrom  early  and 
more  enlightened  ages,  and  which, 
as  our  author  ohserves,  were  hetter 
guides,  as  hcing  much  nearer  the 
fountain's  head^  than  those  so  long 
behind  them  ^ 

'*  It  was  a  maxim  with  Luther 
and  his  adherents,  to  resign  to 
nothing  but  a  text  of  Scripture, 
of  which  themselves  were  to  be 
the  expositors.  The  Bible  was 
God*s,  but  the  comment  was  their 
own.  As  for  antiquity,  they  had 
no  regard  for  it  *." 

*'  I  should  rather  suggest  a  pre- 
ference for  Justin  Martyr  and 
Irenaeus,  for  the  Christians  in  Ter- 
tuUian,  for  S.Cyprian,  for  Arnobius, 
&c.  These  shining  lights  were 
better  judges  of  the  matters  now 
in  debate  ^.  They  prayed  for,  ho- 
noured and  obeyed  even  heathen 
princes ;  and  being  pure  and 
peaceable,  were  much  more  likely 
to  be  directed  by  the  wisdom  from 
above '.  I  say,  I  should  rather 
suggest  a  preference  for  those  pri- 
mitive non-resisting  fathers,  than 
resign  to  the  novelties  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  be  governed 
by  the  tenets  of  those  men,  who, 
in  several  countries,  turned  the 
world  upside  down,  and  pressed 
their  reformation  with  fire  and 
sword.  In  short,  to  give  these 
modems  a  superiority  of  sense,  a 
deeper  penetration,  and  a  more 
guarding  conscience,  than  the  fa- 


an  seizi^me  sidde  s'est  £loign£a 
des  rites  de  I'^glise  univertellei  et 
si  ceux  qui  vinrent  si  long-temps 
apr^s  sont  de  meilleurs  guides  que 
ceux  qui  allaientpuiser  aux  wurcet 
mimes  de  la  foi  ?  Luther  et  set 
partisans  etablirent  pour  maxime 
de  n'admettre  d'autre  autoritd  en 
matiere  de  croyance,  que  celle 
d'un  texte  de  I'J^criture  Saintei 
dont  ils  se  disaient  les  interprdtes. 
La  Bible  appartenait  k  Dieu,  mm 
I'interpretation  du  texte  n'appAr^ 
tenait  qvL*k  eux  seuls!  Quant  k 
I'autorite  de  I'antiquit^,  ils  ii*y 
faisaient  aucune  attention*  Je 
pense,  moi,  qu'il  faut  s'attacher  de 
preference  a  Justin  le  Martyr,  ft 
Iren^e,  k  TertuUien,  k  Saint  Cy- 
prien,  a  Amobe,  et  autres.  Cem 
lumi^res  brillantes  de  rEglise  sont 
de  meilleures  autorit6s  pour  deci- 
der des  questions  controversies  de 
notre  temps. 


Je  le  repete,  je  conseillerais  plutdt 
de  suivre  ces  p^res  primitifa  de 
r^glise,  doues  de  tant  d*aimahles 
vertuSf  que  des  novateurs  du  seii- 
idme  si^cle. 


Attribuer  k  ces  hommes  nouveanx 
une  superiority  d*esprit,  d'intelli- 
gence  et  de  conscience  sur  les  p^res 
de  r^glise  des    deuxieme,  troi- 


*  Collier,  Vindication  of  the  Reasons  and  Defence,  Part  ii.  p.  72.  The  point  on 
which  Collier  argues,  is  the  omission  of  Prayers  for  the  Dead. 

*  Idem,  ibid.  Partii.  p.  164. 

'  Collier  is  not  speaking  of  controverted  points  in  general,  but  ipeciaOy  off 
Prayers  for  the  Dead,  of  the  mixture  of  water  with  the  wine,  and  the  use  of  oblatory 
prayer  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

*  It  is  obvious  why  this  passage  is  omitted.    It  stands  ill  with  the  Romish 
macy  over  Chrisdan  princes. 
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thers  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  centuries,  to  make  them  thus 
an  overbalance  to  antiquity^  is  to 
have  a  mean  opinion  of  those 
learned  apologists,  of  the  spirit 
of  martyrdom  and  the  flower  of 
mankind.  To  do  this,  is  in  effect 
to  affirm  that  the  river  runs  clearest 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
springhead,  and  that  truth  is  best 
discovered  when  supernatural  light 
is  withdrawn,  and  the  assistance  of 
heaven  least  visible  •." 

''Whether  the  Church,  after 
the  Apostles,  was  as  infallible  as 
the  Apostles  themselves,  is  quite 
another  question.  We  think  it 
very  unlikely  that  the  Apostolic 
Churches  should  not  know  the  mind 
of  the  Apostles  ;  or  should  sud- 
denly vary  from  it  in  any  matter 
of  moment.  We  look  upon  it  as 
highly  improbable  that  the  faith  of 
those  Churches  should  so  soon  run 
counter  to  any  thing  in  Scripture ; 
since  they  had  the  best  opportU" 
nities  of  knowing  what  Scripture 
meant;  were  made  up  of  wise  and 
good  men,  men  who  would  sooner 
die  than  commit  any  error  in  that 
kind  wilfully.  Upon  this,  we  believe 
the  concurring  judgment  of  anti- 
quity to  be,  though  not  infallible, 
yet  the  safest  comment  upon 
Scripture ;    and    to    have    much 


si^me  et  quatri^me  si^cles,  prou* 
verait^  mon  avis,  quel'on  a  une  bien 
faible  opinion  de  ces  savants  apo- 
logistes  et  de  tous  ces  martyrs  die 
lafoi  veritable  et  de  la  religion  die 
Jisus^Christf  et  modeles  Sl  genre 
humain. 


Nous  regardons  comme  invrai* 
semblable  queles  Eglises  Aposto- 
liques  n'aient  pas  connu  Tenseigne- 
ment  des  Apdtres,  et  que  dans  des 
questions  importantes  elles  se 
soient  ecartees  tout-a-coup  de  la 
doctrire  Apostoliqne.  II  nous 
parait  aussi  pen  vraisemblable  que 
la  croyance  de  ces  eglises  se  soit 
mise  dans  un  point  quelconque  en 
hostilite  avec  TEcriture  Sainte, 
puisqu'  elles  avaient  un  infaillible 
moyen  de  connaitre  le  veritable 
sens  d'un  texte,  compos6es  qu'elles 
etaient  d'hommes  purs  et  sages 
qui  auraient  pref(§Te  mourir,  plu- 
tdt  que  de  commettre  sciemment 
une  erreur  de  cette  espece.  L'ac- 
cord  des  J^glises,  &c. 


more  weight  in  it,  than  there  gene- 
rally is  in  wit  and  criticism ;  and  therefore  not  to  be  rejected,  where 
the  words  of  Scripture  will,  with  any  propriety,  bear  that  inter* 
pretation  \" 

"  It  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  any  whole  Church  of  those  early  times 


^  Idem,  ibid.  pp.  165, 166.  The  omission  of  the  last  lines  of  the  paragraph  is  again 
easily  accounted  for ;  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  claim  to  infallibility  and  the 
miracle- mongery  of  modern  Rome,  and  with  the  many  changes  she  has  in  the  course 
of  her  *' development "  introduced  into  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church. 

^  Waterland,  Vindication  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  Works  by  Van  Mildert,  vol.  i. 
Part  ii.  pp.  324, 325.  For  obvious  reasons,  neither  the  doubt  as  to  the  Church's  infalli* 
bilit^  after  the  Aposdes'  times  at  the  beginning,  nor  the  limitation  of  the  authority  of 
tradition  at  the  end,  of  this  passage  would  have  suited  the  oslviia  of  Mr.Hoeninghaus. 

VOL.  V. — NO.  X. — JONE,  1846.  c  c 
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should  vary  from  Apostolical  doctrine  in  things  of  moment ;  but  it  ii; 
morally  speaking,  absurd  to  imagine,  that  all  the  Churehea  thonld 
combine  in  the  same  error,  and  conspire  together  to  corrupt  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ*  This  is  the  argument  which  Irenseus  and  TertuUian 
insist  much  upon,  and  triumph  in,  over  the  heretics  of  their  times ; 
and  it  is  obliquely  glanced  upon  by  Hegesippus  and  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  of  the  same  second  century,  and  by  Origen  also  of  the  third. 
The  argument  was  undoubtedly  true  and  just,  as  it  then  stood,  while 
there  were  no  breaks  in  the  succession  of  doctrine,  but  a  perfect 
unanimity  of  the  Churches  all  along,  in  the  prime  articles;  though 
afterwards  the  force  of  this  argument  came  to  be  obscured,  and  almoat 
lost,  by  taking  in  things  foreign  to  it,  and  blending  it  with  what  bap;-' 
pened  in  later  times.  The  force  of  it  could  last  no  longer  than 
unanimity  lasted.  1  say,  while  the  Churches  were  all 
in  the  main  things  (as  they  were 


in  Irenssus'  time,  and  Tertullian's, 
and  for  more  than  a  century  after), 
that  very  unanimity  was  a  pre^ 
sumptive  argument  that  their  faith 
was  right,  derived  down  to  them 
from  the  Apostles  themselves. 
For  it  was  highly  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that  these  several  Churches, 
very  distinct  from  each  other  in 
place,  and  of  diiferent  languages, 
and  under  no  common  visible  head\ 
should  all  unite  in  the  same  errors, 
and  deviate  uniformly  from  their 
rule  at  once.  But  that  they  should 
all  agree  in  the  same  common 
faith,  might  easily  be  accounted 
for,  as  arising  from  the  same  com" 
mon  cause,  which  could  be  no 
other  than  the  common  delivery 
of  the  same  uniform  faith  and 
doctrine  to  all  the  Churches*  by 
the  Apostles  themselves.  Such 
unanimity  could  never  come  by 
chance,  but  must  be  derived  from 
one  common  source;  and  there- 
fore the  harmony  of  their  doctrine 


L'accord  des  J^glisM  tor  let 
points  d*importanee  do  tempi 
d'lr^n^e  et  de  Tertullien,  et  en- 
core plus  d'un  sidcle  apr^;  oat 
accord  est  la  preuve  que  leur  foi 
6tait  la  veritable,  et  qn'elles  U 
tenaient  des  Apdtres  mdmea.  Car 
t7  eerait  insensi  d*admeUre  que 
dee  iglises,  s^par^  entre  eUea 
par  de  grandes  distances,  et  par* 
lant  diverses  langues,  ne  se  fuisent 
entendues  que  pour  tomber  dana 
Terreur,  et  abandonner,  toutea  4 
la  fois,  la  vote  primitive;  an  eon- 
traire,  cette  unite  des  croymneea 
s'explique  comme  effet  d'une  eanao 
qui  n'est  autre  que  la  iraditms 
continue  d'une  dogmatiqme  imi- 
forme  et  d'une  symholkquie  trant- 
mises  par  les  Apdtres  mftmea. 
Un  tel  accord  ne  saurait  6tre  Ve/Bdt 
du  hasard,  il  d6coule  fore^ment 
d'une  Source  commune.  Cette 
unite  est  deja  une  forte  preuve  en 
faveur  de  la  v6rit6  de  cea  doc- 
trines. 


'  Can  any  thing  be  more  palpably  dishonest  than  the  quoUtion  f^  the  words  fol- 
lowing from  Waterland,  in  the  very  foce  of  the  preceding  remarks,  which  oulliKy  the 
argument  completely,  as  far  as  Romish  doctrine  is  concerned  ? 

*  A  shameless  suppression  again. 

*  Not  to  the  one  supreme  church  of  Rome;   not  a  ^^ewiUumoui^  but  a 
delivery. 
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was  in  itself  a  pregnant  argument 
of  the  truth  of  it  ••" 


"  But  what  if  the  particular 
Church  wherein  I  was  baptized, 
shall  fall  from  its  own  stedfastness, 
and  by  authority,  or  law,  setup  that 
which,  if  it  be  not  contrary  to  plain 
words  of  Scripture,  is  yet  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  the 
Universal  Church  of  the  first  and 
purest  times,  what  will  meekness 
require  me  to  do  in  that  case? 
Meekness  will  require  me  to  be  very 
wary  in  passing  such  judgment  on 
that  Church;  but,  if  the  light  be 
so  clear,  and  the  defection  so  pal- 
pably discernible  to  all,  that  I 
cannot  but  see  and  acknowledge 
it,  and  in  case  it  be  true,  that  I  am 
actually  convinced  that  the  par- 
ticular Church  wherein  I  live  is 
departed  from  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church,  then,  it  being  certain 
that  the  greater  authority  must  be 
preferred  before  the  lesser,  and 
that  next  the  Scripture  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  of  the  first  and 
purest  times,  especially  when  the 
subsequent  ages  do  also  accord  with 
that  for  many  hundred  years,  is 
the  greatest  authority,  it  follows 
that  meekness  requires  my  obedi* 
ence  and  submission  to  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  and  not  to  the 
particular  wherein  I  live,  so  far,  I 
mean,  as  that  I  am  to  retain  that 
Catholic  Apostolic,  and  not  this 


Si  Ir6n6e,  Gregoire,  Cyrille, 
Athanase,  Augustin,  et  Chrysos- 
tome,  revenaient  aujourd*hui  au 
monde,  ils  ne  retrouveraient  la 
society  dont  ils  ^taient  membres 
que  dans  I'Eglise  Catholique  *• 

Si  r^glise  oii  j*ai  elk  baptist  in- 
troduisait,  soit  par  l*autoriti  eccli* 
siastique,  soit  par  Fautoriti  civile, 
des  doctrines  ou  des  rites  opposes 
aux  doctrines  et  aux  rites  de 
TEglise  universelle  des  temps  pri- 
mitifs,  qu*exigerait  alors  de  moi 
ma  conscience,  si  la  lumi^re  que 
fai  appelee  et  conquise,  etait  si 
rayonnante,  et  mon  apostasie  at 
sensible  et  si  palpable  pour  tout 
le  monde,  que  je  ne  pourrais 
m'emp^cher  d'avouer  I'une  et 
I'autre  ?  Dans  le  eas  ou  je  serais 
convaincu  que  TEglise  h  laquelle 
j'appartiens  a  tfolontairemaU  aban^ 
dannS  I'Eglise  Catholique,  Apos- 
tolique ;  assure  que  la  plus  grande 
autoritS  doit  ^tre  pr^feree  a  une 
autorit^  inferieure,  et  qu*aprds 
r]^criture  Sainte  TJ^glise  Catho- 
lique des  premiers  temps  forme 
la  plus  grande  autorit^,  surtout 
lorsque  les  ages  posterieurs  s*ac- 
cordent  sur  les  mdmes  doctrines  ; 
ma  conscience,  d'apr^s  le  principe 
que  je  viens  d'etablir,  exigerait 
que  je  rentrasse  dans  Tflglise 
Catholique  Apostolique,  que  je  la 
reconnusse  et  que  je  disertasse 
r^glise  a  laquelle  j'appartiens" 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  191—194. 


novel,  corrupt,   not   Catholic  doc- 


•  Waterlandi  the  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Works  by  Van 
Mildert,  vol.  v.  pp.  265,  266. 

*  Quoted  as  from  "  Memoire  des  Calvinistttt  Sfc.y  177ft>"  We  have  been  unable  to 
verify  this  Calvinistic  patch,  which  it  must  be  admitted  comes  in  with  admirable 
effect  between  the  sound  arguments  of  Waterland  and  Hammond. 

c  c  2 
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trine ;  and  if  for  my  doing  so  I  fall  under  peraeeotioii  of  the  mien 
of  that  particular  Church,  meekness  then  requires  me  patiently  to 
endure  it,  but  in  no  case  to  subscribe  to,  or  act  any  thing  which  is  ooo* 
trary  to  this  Catholic  doctrine '." 

What  an  accumulation  of  mutilations  and  distortions  of  the 
sense  of  the  authors  quoted,  does  this  connected  passage  present! 
the  whole  being  appropriately  wound  up  by  a  quotation,  which,  in 
its  integrity,  is  in  fact  a  direction  to  endure  persecutioii  rather 
than  conform  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  which  is  wrested  into  mn 
exhortation  to  return  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church  in  the  Romish  fold.  Yet  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  M. 
Hoeninghaus^  entire  performance,  of  that  which  M.  Andiii 
blushes  not  to  describe  as  ^^  a  canticle  to  the  glory  of  Catho- 
licism, sung  in  unison  by  the  voices  of  the  Protestants  ! !  ^  We 
cannot  better  express  our  judgment  and  our  feeling  upon  this 
piece  of  literary  and  theological  imposture,  than  by  transcribiiig 
the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Waterland,  on  the  aUegation  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  of  certain  so-called  '^  concessions'*^  of  the  finthers,  Iqr 
which  he  sought  to  give  countenance  to  his  Arian  errors. 

"  It  should  be  considered  that  the  fnoral  obliquity  and  teipilwlr  of 
misquoting  or  misrepresenting  authors  consists  in  this;  that  it  is  a 
means  to  deceive  the  simple,  to  surprise  the  unwary  and  unlearned  (who 
must  or  will  receive  things  upon  trust) ;  it  is  taking  advantage  of  the 
blind  side  of  human  nature,  laying  a  snare  for  such  readers  (perhaps  ninety- 
nine  in  a  hundred)  as  read  not  with  due  care  and  thought.  I  do  not 
see  but  this  very  method  of  the  doctor's  (though  he  has  endeavonred  to 
lessen  the  scandal  of  it ')  is  big  with  all  this  mischief.  He  has  indeed 
given  notice;  and  wise  men  and  scholars  would  have  been  secure 
enough  tnthout  it ;  others  will  not  be  so  with  it ;  and  therefore  he  is 
still  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  one,  the  partiality  of  another, 
the  forgetfulness  of  a  third,  the  credulity,  simplicity,  haste  a^4  inad- 
vertency of  as  many  as  come  unprepared  and  unfurnished  to  the  readiog 
of  his  citations.  The  thing  itself,  you  may  perceive,  is  equally  mis- 
chievous, however  gilded  over  with  specious  pretences.  And  then  ie 
no  more  in  it  than  this;  misrepresentation  practisedf  and,  at  the 
same  time,  seemingly  defended;  and  (though  the  learned  doctor  does 
not  perceive  it)  it  is  really  nothing  else  but  contriving  a  way  how  to 
reconcile  (if  possible)  a  good  name  and  an  ill  thing  together. 

"It  might  be  of  ill  example,  should  this  method  of  citing  authors 
(never  before  used  by  good  and  great  men)  grow  into  vogue.  A 
Romanist,  for  instance,  might,  in  this  way,  undertake  to  defend  some 
of  the  Romish  tenets.     It  would  be  easy  for  him  to  make  a  nomexoos 


'  Hammond,  Practical  CatechiuD,  Book  it  sect  1. 

*  That  is,  by  giving  notice  in  hia  preface,  that  we  are  not  to  take  the  0|iinkMS  ef 
the  authors  in  the  whole  from  these  quotations. 
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collection  of  testimonies  from  the  fathers ' ;  and  as  much  to  the  purpose 
as  the  doctor's  collection  is.  Two  inconveniences  he  might  foresee ;  one 
to  his  own  character^  upon  discovery ;  the  other  to  his  cause,  because 
his  own  citations  might  be  turned  against  him.  To  obviate  the  former, 
he  might  declare  beforehand,  that  he  did  not  cite  places  out  of  thes« 
authors  so  much  to  show  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  writers  them- 
selves, as  to  show  how  naturally  truthsometimes  prevails  by  its  own 
native  clearness ' :  and  to  obviate  the  latter  he  might  say,  he  alleged 
the  teslimonies,  not  as  proqfif  but  as  illiutratUmt  only.  Thus  the  writer 
might  seem  to  come  off  pretty  handsomely  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the 
unlearned  and  unthinking  might  be  led  aside  by  the  fair  show  of 
authorities ;  and  all  the  remedy  left  for  them  is,  Si  populuM  vult 
decipi,  decipiatur.  These  are  my  present  sentiments  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  this  new  and  extraordinary  method  of  citing ;  which,  how- 
ever, I  shall  be  very  glad  to  alter  if  I  see  any  good  reason  for  it.  To 
me  it  seems  that  it  ought  never  to  be  practised,  though  to  serve  the  best 
cause  in  the  world '" 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state,  that  Mr.  Hoeninghaus  has  not 
proceeded  with  the  same  ^^  moral  obliauity  and  turpitude ''^  in  all 
his  quotations  from  the  field  of  English  theological  literature. 
There  are  two  ''  Fathers  ^^  of  the  English  Church,  whom  he  treats 
with  all  due  respect,  whose  thoughts  he  reproduces  with  the 
utmost  fidelity  as  regards  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  their 
writings.  And  who  are  they!  our  readers  will  ask  naturally 
enough.  The  first  of  them  we  will  introduce  to  them  in  the 
language  of  a  Romanist  writer,  who  professes  to  have  good 
authority  for  the  statements  he  makes. 

"  The  edition  of  the  letters  of  Atticus,  which  was  published  in 
London,  does  not  bear  the  author's  name,  but  we  know  with  certainty 
that  they  were  written  by  Lord  Fitz*William,  whom  we  must  be 
careful  to  distinguish  from  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  A  native  of  Ireland, 
where  he  had  very  large  estates,  he  expended  six  thousand  pounds 
sterling  in  building,  in  a  parish  of  his  domains,  a  Catholic  Church,  and 
took  a  pleasure  in  superintending  the  labours  of  the  workmen.  A  vast 
store  of  information,  with  agreeable  manners,  joined  with  a  noble  affa- 
bility, gave  a  wonderful  charm  to  his  conversation.  He  had  travelled 
much,  and  during  a  long  abode  in  France,  had  familiarized  himself 
with  our  language,  so  as  to  write  it  with  a  correctness  and  an 
elegance  rarely  attained  by  foreigners.  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of 
Pius  the  VI th,  whom  he  had  known  intimately  at  Rome.     When  he 

'  A  catena  precisely  such  as  Dr.  Waterland  here  supposes,  is  actually  attached  to 
the  work  of  Hoeninghaus;  but  it  is  feebly  executed,  and  affords  additional  evidence 
that  the  compiler  is  as  deficient  in  erudition  as  he  is  in  common  honesty. 

^  The  very  plea  of  M.  Audin ;  see  above,  p.  344. 

*  Waterland,  Vindication  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  Works  by  Van  Mildert,  vol. 
i.  Part  u.  pp.  316,  316. 
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published  the  letters  of  AtticuSy  he  lent  copies  of  them  to  Lonit 
XVIIIth,  and  to  all  the  French  bishops  then  residing  in  England '•  A 
respectable  ecclesiastic  who  has  furnished  us  with  these  particiilan,  said 
to  him  one  day,  while  walking  with  him  in  his  park  at  Richmond :  '  Mj 
lord,  one  would  never  suppose  that  a,  Protestant  could  hare  spoken  as 
you  have  done  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.'  He  replied :  *  Qod 
knows  all.'  We  know  not  what  motives  prevented  a  man  of  a  mind  ao 
just,  of  a  character  so  upright,  from  returning  to  the  bosom  of  that 
Church,  to  which  he  has  paid  so  magnificent  a  homage.  There  are 
strange  secrets  at  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart.  Externally  a  Protei* 
tant,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  died  in  London  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy^*" 


The  disparaging  language  in  which  this  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
knowledged  by  his  Bomanist  encomiast  to  have  been  a  Pro- 
testant only  externally^  speaks  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  tlw 
extravagant  praises  which  he  bestows  upon  the  Boman  Cboreh, 
Mr.  Hoeninghaus  blushes  not  to  adduce  on  nine  aevenJ  occa- 
sions as  Protestant  evidence.  But  this  is  a  mere  trifle.  Who,  do 
our  readers  imagine,  the  other  Protestant  witness  is,  whose  evi- 
dence Mr.  Hoeninchaus  reproduces  in  its  integrity?  No  other 
than  that  profound  divine  and  eminent  saint,  William  Gob- 
BETT  !  While  the  great  luminaries  of  our  Church,  the  extracts 
from  whose  works  we  have  examined,  do  not,  all  of  them  pot 
together,  furnish  quite  six  pages  of  quotations,  William  Gobbett, 
the  foul-mouthed  reviler  of  the  English  Church,  furnishes  by 
himself  alone  upwards  of  thirty  pages.  We  should  like  to  know 
what  the  Bomanists  would  say  if  a  Protestant  were  to  colleet 
passages  against  their  Church  from  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  and 
offer  them  to  the  world  as  the  testimonies  of  a  Boman  Catholic 
witness.  And  yet  that  would  be  a  much  fairer  proceeding  than 
the  allegation  of  the  ignorant  ravings  of  Cobbett  against  the 
English  Church ;  for  Voltaire  was  the  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
lived  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Boman  Church,  to  whoae 
sacraments  he  was  constantly  admitted ;  which  is  more,  we  appre- 
hend, than  can  be  predicated  of  the  author  of  the  ^'  History  of  the 
Protestant  Beformation  in  England  and  Ireland.*" 

But  enough  of  Messrs.  Hoeninghaus  and  Audin,  and  of  their 
ip^orant  and  fraudulent  compilation.  Let  us  see  what  another 
Bomish  writer,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  P.  (No.  1),  whose  performance, 
small  in  size,  but  great  in  pretension,  is  meant  for  the  information 
of  the  people  at  large,  has  to  say  to  our  Church.  The  plan  of  this 

'  That  is  in  1811,  when  the  Letters  of  Atticus  were  first  published  in  French. 

*  The  Letters  of  Atticus,  or  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  considered  in  their 
comparative  influence  on  society.  By  the  late  Lord  Fitz-William.  Written 
originally  in  French,  and  now  for  the  first  time  translated  into  Englieh,  Loadon : 
Keating  and  Brown  (the  Romanist  booksellers),  1826. 
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little  compendium  of  confessional  differences  is  to  place,  side  by 
side,  in  successive  chapters,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protest- 
ant institutions  and  doctrines.  Thus,  in  chap,  i.,  we  learn,  that 
before  His  reascension  into  heaven,  Christ  "founded  His  Church,  to 
which  He  committed  the  treasure  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  de- 
posit of  His  holy  Gospel,  and  over  which  He  appointed  Peter  as 
the  visible  head.""  This  Church,  which  has  the  promise  of  in- 
defectibility,  says  Mr.  F.  P.  drily,  "  is  the  Roman  Church.^ 
Then  in  chap,  ii.,  which  treats  of  the  origin  and  establishment  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  we  learn,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  man  of 
indomitable  pride,  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustinian  monk,  being 
hurt  because  Pope  Leo  X.  had  committed  the  preaching  of  in- 
dulgences to  the  Dominicans,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  order, 
declaimed  both  against  Dominicans  and  indulgences ;  and  after 
having  caused  the  most  crying  disorders,  and  the  most  grievous 
scandals,  by  the  absurd  and  contradictory  errors  which  he 
preached,  "  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity  by  seducing  a 
nun,  Catherine  de  Bora,  whom  afterwards  he  married  publicly  ;'^ 
and  secondly,  we  are  informed  that  "  John  Calvin,  a  native  of 
Noyon,  who  had  been  forced  to  ^uit  that  town,  after  having  been 
branded  on  the  shoulder  in  punishment  for  his  infamous  crimes, 
became,  with  shameless  eflrontery,  the  partizan  of  the  pretended 
reformation  of  the  Protestants  *."  This  account  of  the  origin  of 
Protestantism  is  followed,  in  the  next  chapter,  by  an  enumeration 
of  the  Protestant  communions ;  they  are :  "  Rigid,  mitigated,  and 
relaxed  Lutherans,  Millenarians,  Infernals,  Sacramentarians,Zwin- 
glians,  &;c.  &c. ;  Clancularians^  Libertines,  Independents,  Poly- 
gamists,  Quakers,  Calvinists,  Anglicans,  &c.^^  Though  last  m 
this  curious  catalogue,  the  "  religion  Anglicane  '*'*  is,  as  the  title 
indicates,  made  the  subject  of  a  special  diatribe  by  our  author. 
As  might  be  expected,  we  have  here  an  edifying  abridgment  of 
the  history  of  the  English  Reformation,  which  is  placed  wholly  to 
the  account  of  the  evil  propensities  of  Henry  VHI.  At  the  close 
of  his  reign  the  author  exclaims : — 

'*  Thus  was  the  pillar  of  the  truth  overthrown  and  broken  to  pieces, 
thus  was  the  torch  of  faith  extinguished,  in  England,  by  the  infamous 
passion  of  a  king  who  had  six  wives  in  succession,  two  of  which  had 
their  heads  cut  off  by  his  command." — p.  243. 

Under  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  called  by  mistake  Edward  IV., 
and  the  primacy  of  Cranmer,  we  are  told  that 

'*  A  host  of  preachers,  both  English  and  foreign,  laid  down  the  faith, 

*  The  allusion  is  to  the  foul  and  longp-exploded  calumny  of  Bolsec,  which  in 
another  part  of  the  Tolume  is  reproduced  ioUdtm  verbis,  p.  38. 
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each  in  his  own  way.  Puie  Lutheranism,  the  doctrine  of  Zwioglit  moA 
the  impieties  of  the  Anahaptists,  were  taught  The  Parliament,  in  order 
to  content  all  the  innovators,  took  from  every  sect  a  certain  nnmber  of 
observances  and  doctrines,  and  out  of  these  manufactured  the  Anglican 
religion." — ^p.  245. 

After  an  expression  of  regret  at  the  shortness  of  Mary^s  rei^» 
*'*'  whose  first  reforms  promised  a  happy  future  to  the  English 
Church/"  the  author  passes  on  to  thkt  of  Elizabeth,  and  thus 
describes  the  settlement  of  the  Reformed  Church : 

*'  Elizabeth,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  usurped  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Papacy ;  she  made  herself  a  Papess,  and  she  exercised  the  Papal 
functions  with  a  boldness  hitherto  unheard  of;  she  nominated,  in- 
stituted, and  deposed  bishops ;  she  presided  over  the  synods  convoked 
by  herself;  she  abolished  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  all  the  ancient  rites 
of  the  divine  office,  and  of  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  in 
order  to  substitute  for  them  new  ceremonies  and  new  observances. 
The  bishops,  and  generally  speaking  all  who  protested  against  these 
scandalous  uptumings,  were  persecuted  during  this  deplorable  reign. 
Does  not  this  narrative  alone  rouse  the  indignation  of  every  righteoaa 
soul  ?  Elizabeth  instituted  bishops  and  pastors  of  her  sect,  framing  for 
herself  a  hierarchy  of  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  in 
order  not  to  confound  herself  with  the  other  sects." — ^p.  247. 

Among  the  further  charges  brou^t  against  our  Church,  are 
the  removal  of  several  books  from  the  Bible,  by  act  of  Parliament ; 
the  insertion  of  numerous  errors  into  the  symbol ;  the  alteration 
of  the  canonical  form  of  conferring  holy  orders,  so  as  to  render 
(independently  of  the  question  of  Archoishop  Parker^s  consecra- 
tion) our  ordinations  invalid,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of 
the  Episcopate  and  Presbyterate ;  and  above  all,  it  is  alleged 
that  '*  the  power  of  reforming  and  correcting  all  errors,  heresies, 
and  abuses,  of  prescribing  the  formularies  of  worship  and  of  ordi- 
nation, is  committed  to  female  hands  ^  (p.  254).  The  whole  is 
wound  up  with  an  expression  of  pity  for  so  many  ^^  unfortunates,^ 
whom 

"  Their  prejudices,  their  passions,  and  their  interests,  retain  in  error ; 
their  prejudices,  because  the  Catholic  religion  is  known  to  most  English 
people  only  in  the  black  colours  under  which  it  is  represented  to  them ; 
their  passions,  because  it  is  so  painful  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the 
Roman  church,  after  a  comfortable  life,  such  as  the  pretended  Reforma- 
tion authorises ;  their  interests,  because  it  is  well  known  with  what  rich 
benefices  or  incomes  the  English  ministers  are  endowed*,  and  what 


*  In  another  place  the  author  gives  the  following  account  of  the  ^ 

revenues  and  the  easy  duties  of  the  Engliih  clergy.    If  the  revenues  were  divided 
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heavy  fees  they  receive  for  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  which  all  the  English,  without  distinction  of  creed,  are  liable.*' 
— p.  255. 

Still,  in  spite  of  '^  our  prejudices,  our  passions,  and  our  in- 
terests,'*" the  author  does  not  despair  of  us  ;  far  from  it. 

"  The  edifice  of  the  Anglican  religion,"  he  says,  "  seems  to  totter  on 
its  basis ;  the  elements  which  compose  it  are  approaching  their  dissolu- 
tion. The  temporal  power  which  understands  that  it  cannot  conscienti- 
ously enjoy  the  spiritual  privileges  which  it  has  unjustly  arrogated  to 
itself,  relaxes  its  hold  upon  the  rights  taken  by  usurpation  from  the 
true  Church  ;  it  grants  the  Catholics  more  liberty,  and  acts  conformably 
to  its  own  true  interest ;  for  the  sectarians  of  Protestantism  are  on  prin- 
ciple less  docile  and  more  troublesome  than  the  Catholics.  The  English 
government  would,  therefore,  find  in  a  general  return  to  Catholicism  a 
new  guarantee  for  its  security.  This  return  is  insensibly  going  for- 
ward. Conversions  in  England  are  frequent,  and  striking  examples 
occur  even  in  the  upper  classes '.  This  is  a  happy  omen  for  the  future. 
Any  favourable  circumstance  may  in  a  few  years  bring  all  England  back 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  let  us  pray  for  the  advent  of  that 
happy  day."— pp.  298,  299.; 

After  the  specimens  which  we  have  given  of  the  qualifications 
of  our  author  for  enlightening  the  public  mind  of  France  on  the 
state  and  constitution  of  our  Church,  both  in  point  of  information 
and  of  veracity,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  readily  excuse  us 
from  following  M.  Joseph  F.  P.  into  the  details  of  his  arguments, 
or  entering  upon  a  refutation  of  his  statements ;  and  we  will 
therefore  dismiss  him  in  his  own  words  to  a  Protestant  writer, 
probably  M.  Roussell,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  "ia  Religion 
Sargent^  who  is  politely  designated  as  ^''Vautmr  ehonU  d'un 
in/ame  lihelle  contre  la  papattteJ"^  It  would  be  doing  too  much 
honour  to  this  writer, — but  no  !  we  will  not  spoil  the  compliment 
by  translating  it,  he  shall  have  it  in  his  own  nervous  style,  and  his 
native  tongue — Ce  serait/aire  trop  cThonneur  ct  cet  ^crivain  que  de 
relever  ses  o^vues  historiques^  see  mensonges^  see  grossiires  et  rebutantes 
injures. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  most  vociferous  of  the  aXa^ovcc 
oTpaTiCjTai  of  the  Romish  camp,  whose  note  of  triumph,  recently 

equally  among  all  the  clergy,  every  bishop  and  every  pastor  would  receive  21,850 
francs  (874/.)  per  annum.  Yet  these  clergy,  like  all  the  Protestant  ministers,  have 
no  masses  to  read,  no  confessions  to  hear,  no  children  to  catechise,  no  sick  to  con- 
fess or  minister  to.  What  then,  have  they  to  do  ?  to  read  the  Bible,  and  a  few 
prayers,  once  in  every  seven  days." — p.  217. 
'  This  was  written  in  1842. 
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sounded,  has  directed  our  attention  to  this  department  of  the 
ultramontane  literature  of  France,  M.  Jules  Gondon,  the 
author  of  Nos.  2  and  4  at  the  head  of  this  article.  M.  Grondon 
is,  as  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Univers ;  he  has,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  kept  his  eye  upon  the 
movement  in  our  Church,  generally  designated  by  the  term 
Tractarian,  ever  since  1838,  and  has  repeatedly  visited  England, 
with  a  view  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
things  amongst  us. 

"  In  1842/'  he  says,  *'  we  visited  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  W6 
had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  cordiid  reception  and  the 
courteous  hospitality  which  we  met  with  at  the  hands  of  some  of  its 
members,  and  among  others  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pusey,  and  of  Ut 
learned  and  pious  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newman." — Mamemeni 
religieiuCf  prSfacef  p.  viii. 

The  result  of  the  observations  which  M.  Grondon  thus  made,  he 
communicated  to  the  world  in  1844,  in  a  good  sized  octavo  volume, 
under  the  title,  Du  Slouvement  religieua  en  AngUterre^  ou  Us 
Progrh  du  CathoUcisme^  et  le  Bstour  de  VE^glise  Anglicans  d 
r Unite:  par  un  Catholique  ;  in  the  first  instance,  he  published  it 
anonymously,  but  he  has  since  avowed  himself  to  be  the  author. 
In  justice  to  M.  Gondon  we  desire  at  once  to  acknowledge  that 
his  performance  differs  materially  from  those  which  have  hitherto 
occupied  our  attention.  There  is  none  of  that  gross  ignorance 
respecting  the  character,  the  principles,  and  the  position  of  our 
Church  ;  none  of  that  vulgar  contempt  and  low  abuse,  which  in 
their  ignorance,  Messrs.  Hoeninghaus,  Audin,  and  Joseph  F.  P., 
bestow  upon  her.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  his  object  was  rather 
to  conciliate  that  party  in  our  Church,  on  whose  Bomaniaang 
tendencies  the  big  hopes  he  has  conceived  of  her  reunion  with 
Bome  are  founded,  though  he  has  evidently  overrated  and  exag- 
gerated its  strength  and  importance.  Yet,  although  he  speaks  of 
our  Church  in  a  more  respectful  tone,  he  cannot  suppress  either 
the  bitterness  of  Romish  hatred  against  her,  or  the  vain-gloriouB 
expectations  which  he  entertains  of  Rome'*s  speedy  triumph  over 
her ;  and  often  his  language  is  all  the  more  hostile  and  insulting, 
because  he  knows  he  has  to  do  with  an  adversary  of  great  power 
and  high  character. 

But  we  will,  without  further  preface,  introduce  M.  Gondon  to 
our  readers.  Ue  is  a  thorough-going  Bomanist ;  and  in  recording 
his  estimate  of  the  character  of  his  Church,  he  produces  what, 
speaking  of  the  evidence  of  some  of  M.  Hnrninghnnn^n  witncnpco. 
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M.  Audin,  with  great  ndivetf  oflh  dm  pages  ramssantes  de 
po^tique  impartialiU.  He  ^ves  to  the  Boman  Ohurch  the  pakn 
even  of  intellectual  superiority : 

"  While  the  North  was  making  way  for  all  sorts  of  heresies,  the 
Southern  nations,  whose  good  sense  disposes  at  once  of  ridiculous  and 
impracticable  systems,  instinctively  repelled  Protestantism,  from  an 
innate  aversion  for  whatever  is  not  rational." — ItUrod.  p.  xii. 

We  were  not,  we  confess,  prepared  to  hear  the  Roman  system 
recommended  on  the  ground  of  its  '*  rationality/^  but  we  were  still 
more  8ur{»iBed  at  another  statement  of  M.  Condon's  which  is 
directly  opposed  to  all  that  has  hitherto  been  considered  the  his- 
torical experience  of  the  world.  The  impression  which  certainly 
has  gone  forth,  that  the  Roman  Church  is  inimical  to  freedom,  is, 
it  appears,  quite  erroneous ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  Protestant 
trickery  which  produced  that  impression  is  exploded,  and 

"  now-a-days,  that  calumnies  have  passed  away,  and  the  truth  remains, 
it  is  very  well  ascertained,  not  only  that  the  Church  has  always  asso- 
ciated herself  with  the  independence  of  the  nations,  and  with  the  mental 
efforts  of  bold  thinkers,  but  that  she  is  moreover  the  mother  of  freedom 
and  nationality.  Poland,  Belgium,  and  Ireland,  might  be  quoted  in 
evidence  of  this.  There  are  revolutions  and  agitations  which  are  nothing 
else  but  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  peace  and  union  propounded 
by  the  Author  of  our  faith." — Introd,  pp.  xii.  xiii. 

If  we  remember  right,  the  Romish  Church  was,  and  where  she 
has  the  opportunity,  is  to  this  day,  the  strenuous  supporter  of 
civil  despotism,  whose  iron  arm  she  is  uncommonly  fond  of  setting 
in  action  for  the  forcible  suppression  of  the  faintest  breath  of  op- 
position against  herself;  but,  to  be  sure,  in  countries  in  which  the 
civil  power  is  not  subservient  to  her,  where  she  hopes  to  be  the 
gainer  by  the  overthrow  of  the  established  government,  and  the 
subversion  of  social  order,  she  can  and  does  turn  demagogue. 
We  will  not,  therefore,  cavil  at  M.  Condon's  statement  any  fur- 
ther; the  less  so,  as  he  seems  himself  to  imply,  that  the 
liberalism  of  the  Romish  Church  is  rather  a  new  feature  in  her 
character. 

'*  Christianity  has  reached  one  of  the  solemn  epochs  of  its  existence. 
St.  Augustine  has  said  after  St.  Paul :  *  There  must  be  heresies,  in  order 
that  the  truth  may  develop  itself*.'     Up  to  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 

'  M.  Gondon  does  not  teU  us  where  St  Augustine  propounds  the  **  theory  of 
development."     For  our  part,  we  much  doubt  whether  any  passage  can  be  found  io 
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the  business  of  the  councils  to  aid  this  development  in  fortiiyiDg  men^a 
consciences  against  error.  But  now  that  the  political  revolutiooa  have 
changed  the  external  position  of  Christianity,  the  Church  proceeda 
differently.  Rome  has  suffered  herself  to  be  stripped,  day  by  day,  and 
privilege  after  privilege,  of  all  her  external  power ;  during  the  general 
persecution  set  on  foot  against  her  in  all  the  states  of  Europe,  she  haa 
suffered  herself  to  be  stripped  of  those  external  emblems  of  power.  In 
order  to  retire  into  the  sanctuary,  and  to  fulfil  the  august  mission  of 
reacting  upon  society  by  her  virtues,  her  character,  and  her  unity."— 
Introd,  pp.  xiii.  xiv. 

That  is  to  say,  if  we  understand  M.  Gondon  rightly,  having 
employed  herself  up  to  the  sixteenth  century  in  transmuting 
Catholic  truth  into  Bomish  error,  Rome  has  stereotjrped  what 
she  conceives  to  be  the  perfection  of  that  error  at  the  council  of 
Trent,  for  the  use  of  all  after  ages  ;  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
impose  herself  any  longer  upon  the  world  by  the  sword  of  despotic 
power  and  the  flames  of  the  inquisition,  she  has  wisely  resolved 
on  turning  rational  and  liberal,  and  so  tiring  to  carry  her  point 
by  dint  of  popularity.     AH  we  say  is,  let  the  world  beware, 

'*  Decipiat  ne  te  versis  tamen  iUaJiguris  P' 

At  all  events  we  know  the  mind  of  Rome  on  this  subject,  and 
forewarned,  they  say,  is  forearmed.  As  regards  the  English 
Church,   M.  Gondon  is  willing  at  present  not  to  deny  her  the 

Elace  of  repentance  ;  she  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
erself  into  the  arms  of  Rome,  become  rational  and  liberal ;  he 
hopes  she  will  embrace  it,  but  if  not,  this  is,  by  his  calculation, 
her  horoscope : 

his  writings  that  would  bear  such  a  construction.  He  frequently  refers  to  the 
patnage  in  question  from  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  zi.  19»  and  insists  on  the  benefit 
accruin)^  to  the  Church  from  the  opposition  of  heretics  ;  ex.  gr.  "  MmUa  ad  JUtm 
Cathoiicam  pertinentia,  dum  luereticorum  calida  inquietudine  ezagitaiUur,  ut  advtnut  §m 
defendi  possint^  et  considerantur  dilioentius,  bt  intelliountur  clarius, 
ET  iNSTANTius  PRADICANTUR ;  et  ab  advertorio  mota  quattio  DISCENDI  ejctUHi 
oceasio." — De  Civit  Dei,  1.  xvL  c.  2.     And  again  :  "  Improbatio  hitretieontm  facit 

EMINERE    QUID    EcCLESIA   SENTIAT,   ET   QUID  HABEAT   SANA   DOCTRINA."       CoD- 

fess.  1.  vii.  c.  19.  The  benefit  here  described  by  St  Augustine,  consists  in  promoting 
a  deeper  consideration,  a  fuller  understanding,  a  more  emphatic  declaration  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  not  in  a  "  development'* 
of  that  doctrine.  The  idea  of  "developing"  Catholic  truth,  is  one  which  was  never 
known  in  the  Church,  it  was  always  a  note  of  heresy,  and  as  such  utterly  repudiated  bj 
St.  Augustine  and  the  whole  of  the  Fathers.  St.  Irenaeus  teaches  us  in  what  light 
luch  irreverent  meddling  with  God's  truth  should  be  regarded.  "  Numqmid  ptffettmm 
tunc  cognitionem  nondum  habebat  Peirtu,  quatn  pottta  adintfenerunt  hif  latpirfeeimg 
igUur  secundum  hot  Petrut,  imperfecti  autem  et  reliqui  jtpottoli;  et  oportebit  eot  rtsMa- 
etntet  horum  fieri  discipulot,  ut  et  ipH  perfecti  fianL  Sed  hoc  quidem  ridieuhtm  uL*'^^ 
Adv.  Heres.  L  iiL  c.  12. 
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"  The  cause  of  Anglican  Protestantism  has,  in  spite  of  its  great  labours 
in  the  field  of  exegesis,  in  fact,  by  reason  of  the  prodigious  efforts  it  has 
made,  become  so  impoverished  and  so  bare,  that  it  is  obliged  to  disavow 
its  history  ;  and  after  having  disgraced  itself  with  its  own  hands  in  the 
works  of  Cobbett,  it  now  denies  itself  through  the  mouth  of  the  most 
learned  of  its  doctors.  Feeling  no  longer  any  life  circulating  in  its 
decrepit  members,  it  appeals  to  Rome ;  it  weeps  over  the  dust  of  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  protests  now  only  against  its  own  for- 
mer protests.  Anglicanism  has  arrived  at  the  last  throbbing  of  its 
pulse  ;  it  is  the  throb  of  agony,  the  death  struggle,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time,  the  giant  effort  which  shakes  the  winding  sheet,  and  seeks  to  raise 
the  sepulchral  stone  that  seals  it  to  nonentity." — Introd,  pp.  xviii.  xix. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  remember  that  we  are  not  responsible 
for  M.  Grondon'*s  confusion  of  tropes,  nor  for  the  inflation  of  his 
style ;  we  simply  do  our  duty  as  translators.  Happily  he  grows 
more  sober  himself  as  he  descends  to  the  more  practical  questions 
involved  in  the  issue  which  he  contemplates. 

"  The  great  spectacle,"  he  continues,  **  which  the  Anglican  Church 
presents  to  the  world,  was  predicted  more  than  a  century  ago  by  fios- 
suet,  who,  speaking  of  the  Anglicans,  has  said  in  the  History  of  the 
Variations,  (Book  vii.  114,)  '  So  learned  a  nation  will  not  rest  •  •  •  in 
this  establishment ;  the  respect  for  the  fathers  which  it  retains,  and  its 
curious  and  continual  researches  into  antiquity  will  bring  it  back  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  first  centuries.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  persist  in 
the  hatred  which  it  has  conceived  against  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  from 
which  it  has  received  Christianity.  .  •  .  The  times  of  vengeance  and 
illusion  will  pass  away,  and  God  will  hear  the  sighs  of  his  saints !' 
This  prophecy  of  the  great  bishop  is  on  the  point  of  being  realised ;  for 
the  Anglican  Church  can  no  longer  maintain  its  position,  without 
uniting  itself  to  the  Catholic  Church.  That  reunion  would  allow  the 
property  of  the  Church  to  be  anew  devoted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  given  ;  it  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  British 
aristocracy  which  is  destined  to  live  or  to  succumb  with  the  Church  to 
which  it  is  so  closely  united ;  it  would  consolidate  the  constitution, 
and  put  an  end  to  all  the  divisions  and  disputes  with  Ireland,  of  which 
religion  is  the  principal  source.  That  event  would  paralyse  the  dis- 
senting factions,  and  by  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  subdivision  of 
Church  property,  the  landed  proprietors  would  find  themselves  relieved 
of  a  portion  of  the  poor-rates  ;  the  middling  classes  and  the  poor  would 
have  no  more  church-rates  to  pay,  and  a  fund  would  be  formed  for  the 
building  of  churches  and  chapels.  In  one  word,  the  Church  would 
thus  acquire  the  popularity  which  she  stands  in  need  of,  and  which  she 
has  so  long  lost.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  happy  prophecy  of  the  bishop 
of  Meaux  should  not  be  realised,  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  might,  in 
the  course  of  half  a  century,  see  civil  war,  the  Church  overthrown,  the 
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great  principles  on  which  civil  and  eccletiastical  property  leiti,  finr^ 
gotten,  and  a  general  confusion  ensuing,  which  would  infallibly  bring 
the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  in  its  train." — IntrocL  pp.  xix«  xz« 

This,  then,  is  the  alternative  which  M.  Gt>ndon  proposeB  to  ns ; 
this  the  extremity  to  which  the  Bomish  Church,  m  alliance  with 
the  liberalism  of  the  day,  means  to  drive  us,  that  we  shall  either 
throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  Bome,  or  else  utterly  perish. 
The  grounds  on  which  M.  Gondon  adventures  himself  upon  these 
prognostications,  are  explained  by  him  in  the  course  of  his 
volume  ;  of  the  contents  of  which  we  will  endeavour  to  give  our 
readers  a  concise  outline.  In  the  first  chapter  he  paints  in  the 
strongest  possible  colours  the  social  miseries  and  embarrassmentB 
of  England ;  the  growth  of  immorality,  the  distress  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  the  wretchedness  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  manufacturing  and  mining  population  disclosed  bv 
Lord  Ashley'*s  inquiry,  the  grievances  connected  with  the  ao- 
ministration  of  the  poor-law,  the  spread  of  socialism  and  chartism, 
and  the  excesses  of  the  Bebeccait^;  all  these  wounds  and  sores  of 
England'*8  political  and  social  life  are  gloated  upon  by  M.  Ch)n- 
don  with  malignant  satisfaction,  and  reckoned  up  as  so  many 
counts  in  the  indictment  drawn  up  a^inst  the  Reformation,  upon 
which,  as  their  cause,  all  our  national  miscarriages,  past,  present, 
and  impending  are  charged.  It  is  the  old  argument  of  Tenterden 
steeple  and  the  Goodwin  sands  with  a  vengeance  ;  so  much  so, 
that  M.  Gondon  at  last  grows  ashamed  of  it  himself,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  chapter  provides  a  loophole  for  himself,  by  adding : — 

"  Without  pretending  to  say,  that  the  gloomy  picture  now  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  is  directly  and  exclusively  the  work  of  the 
Reformation,  no  serious  doubt  can  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
has  followed  the  action  of  Anglicanism  upon  the  social  life  of  Britidn,  that 
the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  principal  source 
of  all  these  misfortunes." — pp.  31,  32. 

Pray,  will  M.  Gondon  go  back  one  step  further  in  history, 
and  tell  us  what  was  the  cause  of  the  "religious  revolution'*  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ?  Was  it  not  the  perversion  of  Christ's  holy 
Catholic  truth  by  the  craft,  the  tyranny,  the  covetousness  of 
Papal  Rome?  was  it  not  the  unexampled  corruption  of  her 
hierarchy,  the  intolerable  arrogance  of  her  despotic  sway,  which 
trampled  under  foot  the  kings  and  the  nations  of  the  earth ! 
And  will  M.  Gondon  further  tell  us,  what  fruits  these  same 
causes  have  produced,  and  still  are  producing,  in  countries  where 
Protestantism  was  successfully  resisted,  in  the  Catholic  kingdoms 
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of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  y^  and  under  the  very  nose  of 
the  Pope  himself,  under  the  immediate  influence  of  that  system 
which  M.  Gondon  panegjrrises  as  the  panacea  of  all  social  ills 
and  political  disorders,  in  wretched,  distracted,  disorganized,  de- 
nationalized Italy  i 

And  as  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  putting  questions  to  M. 
Oondon,  we  may  as  well  make  bold  to  ask  him  one  or  two  more, 
before  we  suffer  him  to  escape  from  the  indiscretions  of  his  first 
chapter.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  his  friend  CGonnell  still 
has'  those  millions  of  '^  the  finest  pisantry  in  the  world ''^  to  support 
him  with  displays  of  brute  strength,  and  to  fill  his  pockets  with 
^'  rint,'^  if  it  be  true  that  famine  is  of  as  regular  recurrence  in 
Ireland  as  the  seasons  themselves,  and  ^^  year  after  year  deeimaUs 
its  population  r'  (p.  12.)  And  how  does  M.  Gondon  account  for 
the  continuance  of  pauperism  in  England,  if,  as  he  says,  the  poor, 
who  in  the  days  of  Cobbett  had  nothing  left  to  support  them  but 
bread  and  water,  have  since  the  death  of  ^'  tiiat  illustrious  histo- 
rian,'^ which  took  place  in  18*35,  not  been  allowed  to  taste  a  morsel 
even  of  bread  ?  (p.  27.)  And — ^we  beg  his  pardon  for  troubling 
him  with  so  vulgar  a  subject  as  chronology — how  does  he  make 
out  his  appeal  to  history,  where  he  says  (p.  34),  that  England  owes 
all  its  greatness  to  its  essentially  Cathohc  constitution,  and  to  the 
happy  independence  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  palmy  days  of  its 
union  with  the  Church  of  Rome !  We  always  thought  that  the 
internal  freedom  and  the  external  greatness  of  England  dated 
from  the  impulse  given  to  mind  and  enterprise,  and  the  rise  of 
its  naval  power,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  somehow  or 
other  we  imagined  that  her  reign  was  connected  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Kcformation.  But  we  clearly  perceive,  that  if  the 
Jesuits  succeed  in  their  benevolent  design  to  undertake  the  edu- 
cation of  the  rising  generations,  the  world  will  have  much  to  learn, 
and  much  to  unlearn,  in  history  as  well  as  in  religion.  Meanwhile, 
we  hope,  M.  Gondon  will  kinaly  bear  with  our  ignorance. 

Having  sufficiently  harrowed  up  the  feelings  of  his  readers  by 
his  descnption  of  the  wretched  condition  to  which  England  has 
been  reduced  by  the  Reformation,  M.  Gondon  is  considerate 
enough  to  allay  those  feelings  again,  by  showing  in  the  second  and 
following  chapters,  how  the  Papacy  is  busily  employed  in  pouring 
oil  into  her  wounds,  by  the  most  active  endeavours  to  propagate 
Popery,  and  to  re-establish  the  Papal  ascendancy  in  the  land. 
We  learn  here,  what  some  of  us  had  before  suspected,  that  the 
Emancipation  Bill  of  1829  was  never  intended  by  the  Papists  to 
be  a  final  measure,  but  only  an  *'  instalment  ;^  that  all  they  then 
wanted,  was  to  get  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of  Popery  by 
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the  law  of  the  land  onco  admitted,  and  that  they  trosted  to  their 
own  cleveraess  and  activity,  and  to  our  supineness  and  good 
nature,  for  a  successful  working  out  of  the  consequences  of  that 
principle.  We  learn,  upon  evidence  which  upon  that  subject  we 
can  hardly  venture  to  question,  that  the  agitation  in  Ireland,  so 
often  and  so  decidedly  repudiated  by  the  English  Romanists,  is, 
in  fact,  only  one  of  a  series  of  measures  set  into  operation  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  one  great  design  of  Borne,  the  overthrow 
of  the  English  Church  and  the  substitution  of  Popeiy  in  her 
place.  It  is  for  this  purpose,  M.  Gondon  assures  us,  that  Ireland 
has  been  and  still  is  kept  in  a  ferment ;  for  this  purpose  that  the 
number  of  vicars  apostolic  in  England  was  douolea  in  the  year 
1840,  and  the  number  of  the  inferior  clergy  is  annually  increased* ; 
for  this  purpose  that  Mr.  Pugin  is  raismg  Popish  structures  in 
every  part  of  the  countnr ;  that  the  Bomi£  offices  are  celebrated 
with  greater  pomp  and  show ;  that  monasteries  and  nunneries  have 
been  established  all  over  England;  that  a  number  of  Bomiah 
colleges  and  schools  have  been  founded ;  and  that  the  Catholic 
Institute  has  been  set  on  foot,  and  is  propagating  itself  by  branch 
associations  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  British  empire. 
Nor,  if  we  are  to  rely  on  M.  Gondon'^s  data,  have  these  efforts 
been  unsuccessful.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England  and  Scotland  amounted 
to  only  60,000;  in  1821  it  had  risen  to  500,000;  and  in  1842 
M.  Gondon  estimates  it  at  between  two  millions  and  two  milliona 
and  a  half  (p.  44) ;  of  these,  he  says,  300,000  are  in  London,  where 
the  number  of  conversions  is  from  4000  to  5000  annually  (p.  78)* : 
in  1792  there  were  in  England  and  Scotland  thirty-five  Romish 
places  of  worship,  there  are  now  500,  and  among  them  churches 
on  a  large  and  magnificent  scale,  recently  built  (p.  55) ;  the  poli- 
tical power  of  the  Romanist  body  has  been  greatly  increased  by 

'  According  to  the  statement  of  M.  Gondon,  the  number  of  Romanut  priettt  in 
the  London  district  was  increased  from  91  to  136  between  1836  and  1842  (|}.  78) : 
and  from  the  "Catholic  Directory"  it  appears  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Emaneipft- 
tion  Bill  in  1829,  there  has  been  a  regular  progression  in  the  increase  of  the 
Romish  priesthood  throughout  England  and  Wales,  amounting  within  16  years  to  an 
addition  of  more  than  60  percent.  The  numbers  were,  in  1830,  426;  in  1856^ 
447 :  in  1840,  652 ;  in  1845,  666. 

'  We  have  no  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  these  assertions  of  If.  Oondon  % 
but  as  regards  the  number  of  conversions  here  stated,  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it 
is  a  gross  exaggeration.  If  the  Romanists  in  London  could  make  a  display  of  from 
80  to  100  new  converu  ever^  week,  we  should  not  have  to  wait  till  we  learned  tht 
fact  second-hand  from  Pans.  Indeed,  M.  Gondon  himself  gives  a  very  different 
account  of  the  matter  in  his  Canversicn  de  toixante  Ministret,  where  the  annual  average 
of  conversions  in  the  whole  of  the  London  district,  between  the  yean  1837  mkI  IStt, 
is  stated  at  about  six  hundred. — p.  30. 
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the  organization  of  the  Roman  Catholic  electors,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute ;  their  votes,  given  en  masse^  being  made 
use  of  on  the  hustings  in  the  same  way  as  the  votes  of  *'  the 
tair^  in  the  Commons,  to  hold  the  scales  between  parties  of  nearly 
e(|ual  strength,  and  to  turn  them  in  favour  of  whichever  party  is 
willing  to  purchase  victory  at  the  price  of  subserviency  to  Rome ; 
lastly,  the  parliamentary  influence  so  acquired  has  paved  the  way 
for  influence  over  the  cabinet  itself,  some  of  whose  members,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Oondon,  are  in  regular  communication  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Institute,  concerting  with  them  such  measures  as 
the  latter  may  from  time  to  time  suggest,  for  the  extension  of  the 
rights  and  the  removal  of  the  grievances  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
But  these  are  only  the  first  faint  beginnings  of  what  we  are  to 
expect:  M.  Gondon's  anticipations  or  success  rise  higher  and 
higher  as  he  proceeds.  In  the  fifth  chapter  he  reviews  the  educa- 
tion question  ;  that  question  which  has  every  where  been  made  the 
chief  means  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Romanists,  and  which 
has  already  become  so  prominent  a  feature  in  their  aggressive 
movements  upon  our  Church.  The  defeat  of  Sir  James  6raham'*8 
education  bill  of  1848,  is  recounted  by  our  author  in  a  tone  of 
exultation  ;  he  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  achieved 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  Papists  and  Dissenters ;  the  agitation  got 
up  by  the  schismatic  preachers  fills  him  with  admiration,  and  Mr. 
Hume  comes  in  for  nis  meed  of  praise  for  the  pious  solicitude 
which  caused  him  to  '^  tremble  at  the  idea  of  allowing  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  clergy,  who  are  to 
this  day  far  more  taken  up  with  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  than 
with  the  soub  entrusted  to  their  charge."*^  Excellent  Mr.  Hume  ! 
who  never  troubles  himself  about  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ; 
whose  care  is  all  for  the  souls  of  men  !  But  there  is  no  alliance 
which  Rome  eschews,  if  it  will  help  to  slander,  to  obstruct,  or  to 
destroy  the  true  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.  M.  Gondon,  in  the 
excess  of  his  satisfaction  at  the  fate  of  the  ministerial  measure, 
forgets  all  his  Roman  Catholic  prejudices,  and  actually  recognises 
the  clerical  pretensions  of  the  teachers  of  dissent : — 


'*  We  must  particularly  note  one  of  the  circumstances  of  this  struggle 
between  the  English  ministry  and  that  part  of  the  population  which 
does  not  profess  the  national  worship  ;  it  is  this,  that  every  where  the 
clergy  gave  the  signal  for  resistance ;  it  was  under  their  direction  that 
the  opposition  was  organized.  It  was  on  the  invitation  of  their  ministers 
that  the  Dissenting  sects  rose  up  against  the  pretensions  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  ministers,  men  clothed  with  a  religious  character ,  whose 
business  it  is  to  watch  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  were  seen  calling  meet- 
ings, preparing  the  people  for  the  conflict,  and  placing  their  names  first 
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on  the  petitions  against  the  liberiicide  project  of  Sir  James  Gnham*"— 
pp.  161,  162. 

But  the  BomaDists  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  allies, 
and  their  merit  on  this  occasion  is  not  lost  sight  of  hj  M. 
Gondon : — 

"  The  Catholic  priests  were  not  less  active,  nor  less  ardent ;  the 
Vicars  Apostolic  set  them  the  example.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  protest  signed  hy  the  Bishops  of  England/*  (we  beg  our  readers 
will  notice  this  anticipation  of  the  style,  which  the  bill  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Watson,  Lord  John  Manners,  and  Mr.  Bickham  Escott,  will,  if 
passed,  enable  their  Popish  reverences  to  adopt ;)  "and  we  may  add  that 
Mgr.  Wiseman,  having  been  privately  consulted  by  the  Afinw/er,  handed 
him  a  memorial,  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  the  Catholics  felt  it 
their  duty  to  oppose  the  attempt  made  to  deprive  them  of  the  liberty  of 
teaching." — p.  162. 

Their  liberty  of  teaching,  forsooth  !  As  if  any  interference 
with  that  had  been  contemplated.  Was  there  ever  impndenoe 
equal  to  this  I  We  should  like  to  know  whose  liberty  of  teaching 
was  interfered  with  by  the  bill  of  Sir  James  Graham.  Was  it 
not  the  liberty  of  teaching,  yea,  the  right  and  the  duty  to  teach, ' 
the  rising  generation,  which  undoubtemy  belongs  to  tlie  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ  in  this  land,  so  long  as  she  continues  to  be  a 
national  institution, — that  was  scandalously  interfered  with  by  the 
ministerial  project,  by  attempting  to  force  the  clergy  of  that 
Church  into  co-operation,  unnatural  and  unlawful,  with  the  pro- 
pagators of  error,  heresy,  and  schism ;  by  endeavouring  to  intro- 
duce in  this  country  a  system  of  so-called  national  education 
similar  to  that  which  is  already  established  in  Irehmd,  which  takes 
the  oversight  of  the  lambs  of  Uhrist's  flock  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles  to  whom  of  right  it  belongs,  and  veate 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  government,  whose  political  necessities  compd 
it,  while  its  love  of  expediency  predisposes  it,  to  be  a  free  trMer 
in  religion,  and  te  give  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  young  with  the  opium  of  Popery,  and  the  various 
drugs  of  Protestant  dissent,  the  same  free  access  to  the  schools, 
and  the  same  public  countenance,  as  te  those  whose  office  it  ia  to 
feed  them  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word.  If  the  national 
Church  is  the  authorised  teacher  of  the  nation,  and  by  conse- 
quence, the  national  clergy  the  authorised  superintendents  of  nsr 
tional  education,  was  it  not  a  monstrous  interference  with  their 
authority  and  their  liberty,  not  only  te  restrict  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  office  of  teaching,  out  of  complaisance  for  the  teachers 
of  superstition  and  of  error,  but  to  make  them  by  act  of  Par- 
liament ex  officio  parties  to  the  inculcation  of  all  the  erroneous 
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and  stnMige  doctrines,  which  by  their  ordination  vows  they  are 
solemnly  bound  to  baniah  and  drive  away  i  Here,  indeed,  there 
was  interference,  here  there  was  a  grievance  ;  but  there  was  no- 
thing of  which  either  Papists  or  other  schismatics  had  any  just 
cause  to  complain.     Their  Uberty  of  teaching  was  not  touched ;  a 

Erovision  was  made  to  allow  them  to  teach  where  they  had  no 
usiness  to  teach,  t.  e.  in  the  national  schools,  of  which  the  na- 
tional Church  is  the  only  rightful  teacher ;  and  as  for  the  rest, 
they  were  left  as  free  as  ever  they  were  to  set  up  schools  of  their 
own,  to  any  extent  they  pleased;  a  liberty  of  which,  by  M. 
6ondon'*s  own  showing,  they  avail  themselves  without  the  least 
attempt  being  made  to  interrupt  them : — 

*^  As  regards  schools  for  the  children  of  the  Catholic  poor,  vast  esta* 
blishments  have  been  formed  in  London  during  the  last  four  years,  in 
which  1400  children  are  admitted.  There  are  besides  schools  at  St. 
John's  Wood,  at  Islington,  and  at  Bermondsey.  In  1842,  the  number  of 
Catholic  children  receiving  gratuitous  instruction  in  London  and  the 
suburbs,  amounted  to  7409.  In  this  calculation  we  do  not  include  the 
Sunday  schools,  nor  private  schools,  which  render  extensive  and  distin- 
guished services." — p.  78. 

If  this  is  not  '^  liberty  of  teaching,^  we  know  not  what  is ;  still 
the  Romanists  are  aggrieved ;  M.  Oondon  even  goes  the  length 
of  finding  fault  with  the  National  Society  for  its  ilTiberality  in  not 
providing  Popish  education  for  the  Romanists.  The  fact  is,  that 
so  long  as  Popery  has  not  the  power  of  intermeddling  with  the 
freedom  of  every  one  else,  and  full  licence  for  itself  to  do  as  it 

5 leases,  Popery  has,  and  of  its  very  nature  must  have,  a  grievance, 
^he  same  spirit  of  encroachment,  which  makes  the  introduction  of 
the  Bible  mto  the  '^  national  ^^  schools  a  grievance  in  Ireland, 
makes  it  a  grievance  in  Algeria,  aye,  and  more  recently  in  France 
itself,  that  the  priests  are  not  permitted  to  hang  up  a  crucifix  in 
government  schools,  in  which  Protestant  and  Jewish  children  are 
receiving  instruction,  along  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  And  why, 
on  the  same  principle,  should  not  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
be  put  up  in  those  schools  of  the  Irish  *'*'  National'^  Education 
Board,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  children  are  Romanists  ?  We 
fancy  we  hear  M.  Gondon  exclaim  :  "  Why  not,  indeed  !" 

M.  6ondon''s  views  and  hopes  are  not,  however,  confined  to 
popular  instruction  ;  he  argues  in  the  same  chapter  the  question 
of  academical  education ;  he  records  with  particular  satisfaction 
the  terms  of  the  charter  by  which  the  College  of  St.  Mary 
Oscott  was  incorporated  with  the  London  University,  and  in 
which  our  Queen  is,  strangely  enough,  it  must  be  confessed, 
made  to  express  her  "  entire  cori/idence  in  the  ability,  knowledge^ 
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and  discretion  ^  of  the  crafty  Jesuits,  to  whom  it  seems  every 
encouragement  is  to  be  given  for  spreading  their  mischirf 
amongst  us ;  he  expresses  his  belief  that  the  appointment  of 
'*  Catholic^  professors  to  the  University  of  DubUn,  will,  ere  long, 
be  extorted  from  the  fears  of  England ;  and  that  in  consequence 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  also  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  Bomanista. 
As  regards  the  former  indeed,  M.  Gbndon  tells  us  ^^he  knows, 
on  good  authority,  that  those  members  of  the  University  who  are 
not  enslaved  by  the  prejudices  of  another  epoch,  so  fiir  from 
being  hostile  to  this  innovation,  would,  on  the  contrary,  be 
disposed  to  hail  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  it  would  enable 
them  to  testify  the  good-will  and  the  brotherly  sentiments  which 
they  entertain  towards  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.^ 
We  sincerely  hope  that  those  members  of  the  University  who  are 
*'  enslaved  by  the  prejudices^  of  the  good  old  times,  when  Popery 
was  looked  upon  with  wholesome  abhorrence  as  a  religious 
pestilence,  still  constitute  the  vast  majority.  After  devoting 
to  the  Protestant  reaction  against  the  encroachments  of  Popery, 
a  separate  chapter,  containing,  inter  alia^  an  amusing  account  of 
the  May  meetings  at  Exeter-hall,  which  we  are  sorry  we  have 
not  room  to  transcribe  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers, 
M.  Gondon  proceeds  in  the  seventh  chapter  to  introduce  us  to 
another  feature  of  the  great  '^  Catholic  ^  movement,  the  '^  social 
regeneration,^  as  he  terms  it,  of  England,  accomplished  by  the 
*^  crusade  ^  of  Father  Mathew ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  nar- 
rative he  fails  not  to  recount  '^  the  homage  rendered  to  a  poor 
Irish  friar,  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Protestant  England,  by  an 
Anglican  Bishop.'*^  Indeed,  M.  Gondon  commits  himself  to  the 
assertion,  that  it  was  ^*  by  the  urgent  solicitations^  of  that 
prelate,  and  of  several  members  of  the  English  aristocracy,  that 
Father  Mathew  was  induced,  much  against  his  own  inclination, 
to  extend  his  *^  crusade  ^'  to  England ;  and  although  M.  Gondon 
admits  that  he  was  less  successful  here  on  the  whole  than  in 
Ireland,  he  considers  the  movement  to  have  been  extremely  ser- 
viceable to  the  cause  of  Popery : — 

"  The  very  fact,"  he  says,  **  that  an  Irish  Catholic  priest  was  enabled 
to  run  all  over  England,  surrounded  with  all  the  popularity  and  the 
marks  of  respect  which  every  where  accompanied  the  friar  of  Cork,  was 
an  immense  step  in  advance.  A  short  time  before  his  journey  to 
England,  Father  Mathew  had  received  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  a 
testimony  of  his  satisfaction.  Gregory  XYI.  had  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  Commissary  Apostolic,  Hitherto  Father  Mathew  had 
only  been  the  Provincial  of  the  Capuchin  Order.  The  relations  esta- 
blished between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Temperance  Associat'ons,  cannot  fail  to  pave  the  way  for  fiurther 
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approaches.  The  power  of  the  Catholic  faith  has  stnick  the  mind  of 
the  masses  by  the  miracles  which  it  alone  was  capable  of  operating ; 
but  we  hope  that  it  will  soon  win  and  convert  the  hearts." — pp.  221, 
222. 

So  much  for  the  discernment  of  those  who  insisted  that  the 
expedition  of  Father  Mathew  was  the  isolated  movement  of  a 
benevolent  individual,  which  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
Irish  Repeal  agitation,  and  the  general  designs  of  Popery. 
We  have  it  in  evidence,  in  M.  Gondon'^s  book,  that  it  was  m 
fact  a  move  in  the  general  ^me  which  the  Papacy  is  playing 
against  us ;  that  he  undertook  his  *^  crusade  '*''  in  the  character  of 
Papal  Commissary,  and  that  its  object  was  to  produce  an  im- 
pression upon  the  masses  in  favour  of  Popery.  For  our  own 
part  we  never  doubted  it. 

The  latter  half  of  M.  Gk)ndon''s  book  is  occupied  with  what 
he  considers  the  most  hopeful  feature  in  the  present  aspect  of 
England — ^the  spread  of  ^^  Puseyism/^  as  he  calls  it,  apologizing 
withal  for  the  use  of  the  term,  in  the  Anglican  Church.  To  this 
the  remaining  seven  chapters  of  his  ^^mauvement  religieux'^  are 
devoted ;  they  contain,  with  a  separate  chapter  on  Dr.  Pusey  and 
Mr.  Newman,  a  general  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
movement.  As  this  account  is  nothing  more  than  a  narrative  of  the 
various  incidents  of  the  history  of  uie  '*  Tractarian*^  movement, 
in  the  colouring  which  M.  Gtondon's  "Anglican  brethren'"  would 
give  to  it,  rendered  occasionally  more  pungent  by  a  sprink- 
ling of  the  "  Catholic ''  tone  and  style  of  the  author  nimself,  and 
interspersed  with  copious  extracts  from  the  "  British  Critic,'^  and 
other  periodicals,  as  well  as  from  the  different  pamphlets  which 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  there  is  little  in  that 
part  of  M.  Gondon'^s  volume  that  would  interest  our  readers,  or 
that  has  not  been  already  discussed,  usque  ad  nauseam.  The 
only  new  fact  we  have  gathered  from  the  perusal,  is  the  origin  of 
the  term  Puseyism,  for  which  M.  Gondon  thus  accounts : — 

"It  is  not  exactly  known  to  what  circumstance  the  preference 
given  to  the  name  of  Dr.  Pusey  (for  designating  the  party)  is  owing. 
No  doubt  it  arose  from  this,  that  the  enemies  of  the  regenerating  move- 
ment (for  they  have  the  merit  of  coining  the  appellation)  found  it 
more  easy  to  say  **  Puseyism  and  Puseyite/*  than  **  Newmanism" 
or  "  Lookism  "  (  ? ).  The  word  is  more  easy  to  pronounce ;  it  sounds 
better  to  the  ear,  and  this  was  a  great  consideration  to  those  who  wished 
to  put  it  into  every  one's  mouth,  and  to  cause  it  to  resound  every 
where." — p.  246. 

We  thank  M.  Gondon  for  these  valuable  hints  on  English 
articulation  and  euphony ;  and  we  beg  to  assure  him  that  his  views 
on  this  subject  are  not  more  incorrect,  than  the  opinions  he  emL^sSk 
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on  a  variety  of  points  of  more  serious  importanoe.  Thus,  wliea 
he  attributes  the  origin  of  our  Articles  to  an  assembly  of  laymen ; 
when  he  anticipates  the  possibility  of  a  revolution  in  England, 
because  the  English  clergy  consider  the  sponsorship  of  the  Kii^ 
of  Prussia,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales''  baptism,  a 
ground  of  forfeiture  of  His  Boyal  Highness^  rights  to  the  throne 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  when,  on  the  evidence  of  a  statement 
made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  same  prelate  who  is  said  to 
have  invited  the  ''  crusade  ^^  of  Father  Mathew,  he  states,  that 
if  not  the  majority,  at  least  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  deivy 
deny,  in  their  hearts,  those  doctrines  of  our  Articles  to  whira, 
at  their  ordination,  they  subscribe ;  and  when  he  adds,  that  the 
wish  to  see  subscription  to  them  abolished  altogether,  is  pressed 
upon  the  parliament  daily  by  numberless  petitioners,  and  sup- 
ported by  several  bishops,  we  can  only  express  our  regret  that 
M.  Gondon  should  be  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  subjects  he 
talks  about. 

The  tardiness  with  which  even  the  most  advanced  leaders  of 
the  Romanizing  party  moved  towards  Borne,  which  had  so  evi« 
dently  their  sympathies  and  their  allegiance,  he  accounts  for 
partly  by  their  "ardent  desire  to  carry  the  whole  Anglican 
Church  back  with  them  to  Rome,^^  a  desire  which  M.  Gondon 
"  firmly  hopes  ^^  will  be  blessed  with  success  (p.  335) ;  and  in 
another  place  he  says : 

"  There  is  another  consideration  which  will  always  prevent  the 
Anglican  clergy,  even  the  most  advanced  among  them,  from  separating 
from  their  Church ;  it  is  this,  that  if  instead  of  labouring  to  regenerate 
England,  to  instruct  its  population,  they  were  to  abandon  their  misaionB 
in  order  to  join,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  Roman  Catholicii 
they  would  deliver  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  party  in  their 
Church,  the  magnificent  monuments  of  antiquity  which  Catholicism  has 
bequeathed  to  them  ;  those  abbeys,  those  cathedrals,  those  collegeSf  ia 
which  so  many  Catholic  reminiscences  seem  to  have  escaped  from  the 
hammer  of  Puritanism,  only  to  aid  in  un protestantizing  England." — 
p.  235. 

This  was  written  in  1842;  since  then,  events  have  occurred 
by  which  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  so  lingered  in  our 
Church  have  given  M.  Gondon  the  opportunity  of  entoning 
the  irj  iraiav  of  his  latest  publication  (No.  4),  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  On  the  very  title-page  this  little  performance 
is  guilty  of  a  most  discreditable  piece  of  equivocation.  It 
contains  an  account  of  the  defection  to  Rome  of  thirty-five 
clergymen  of  our  Church,  and  twenty-four  lay  members  of  the 
two  universities,  which  fact  is  set  forth  in  the  title  as  foUowB : 
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^^  Conversion  de  soixante  ministbes  Akglicaks,^  in  laree 
type,  and  then,  in  remarkably  diminutive  type,  ^''ou  mm/Jbres  des 
universii^s  anglaises^"  which  is  again  followed  by  the  addition  in 
large  type:  "et  de  cinqoante  persoknes  be  distinction;^ 
the  effect  of  the  arrangement  being,  that  the  uninitiated  will  un- 
derstand the  words,  '*  ou  membres  des  wniversiUa  anglaises^  if  they 
notice  them  at  all,  to  be  a  further  description  of  the  *^  sixty 
Anglican  clergymen  ;^  more  particularly,  as  both  oa  the  first  leaf 
and  on  the  back,  the  little  book  bears  no  other  title  than  this : 
"Conversion  de  soixante  ministres  Anglicans.'"'' 

But  pass  we  on  from  the  title-page  to  the  performance  itself. 
It  opens  with  a  letter  from  Monseigneur  Wiseman  to  the  bishops 
of  France,  on  the  MawMmmt  BeKgieuas  de  TAngleterre^  as  if  the 
whole  Isle  was  already  "frighted  from  her  propriety.'"  The 
object  of  this  letter,  dated  October,  1845,  and  published  in  the 
Ami  de  la  Beligum  of  November  29th,  is  to  ask  the  French 
bishops  for  a  "  great  manifestation  of  sympathy  and  of  prayers 
for  the  unhappy  Church  of  England  f^  a  request  with  which  the 
greater  part  of  them  complied  by  ordering  a  Neuvaine  on  the 
occasion.  The  letter  of  Dr.  Wiseman  is  followed  by  a  short 
introduction  entitled,  "  Different  causes  which  have  contributed 
towards  the  religious  regeneration  of  England,  and  the  conversions 
which  we  witness ;  Puseyite  movement,  and  anarchy  of  evangeli- 
cal Protestantism.^^  Among  these  causes  M.  GU)ndon  enume- 
rates the  hospitable  reception  which  the  French  emigrant  priests 
met  with  on  the  shores  of  England  during  the  Revolution ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  not  only  that  the  penal  laws  against 
the  Papists  were  necessarily  relaxed,  but  that  the  priests  had 
opportunities  afforded  them  of  introducing  their  principles  into  the 
families  into  which  they  were  received.  Thence  M.  Oondon  passes 
on  to  the  rise  of  the  "  Tractarian  "^  school,  the  history  of  which,  and 
of  the  reaction  which  it  caused  in  the  public  mind,  he  briefly  re- 
capitulates. Lastly,  he  adverts  to  the  ^^Evangelical  AUiance,^^ 
which  he  ignorantly  supposes  to  be  the  only  power  which  remains 
in  our  Church,  capable  of  opposing  the  further  spread  of  Popery 
amongst  us.  After  giving  a  sufficiently  caustic  account  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, he  concludes  by  saying : 

**  This  coalition,  formed  in  the  interest  uf  the  Protestant  faith  held  in 
common  by  persons  who  *  severally  retain  their  opinions  on  the  points 
of  difference  between  them/  will  naturally  succumb  under  the  weight  of 
its  own  ridicule." — p.  23. 

In  this  opinion  we  perfectly  concur,  and  deeply  regret  that  any 
ministers  of  our  Church  should  have  been  found  weak  enough  to 
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attempt  daubing  her  walls  with  such  untempered  mortar.  In  a 
third  section  M.  Gk»ndon  recapitulates  the  leading  &ctB  of  Us 
larger  work  on  the  progress  of  ^^  Catholicism  ^  in  England  sinoe 
the  middle  of  the  last  centiuy ;  and  after  passing  slighUy  over  the 
earlier  ^^  conversions  ^*  of  Digby,  Pugin,  and  Spencer,  he  enters 
upon  a  more  detailed  history  of  the  late  *^  conversions,^  com- 
mencing with  that  of  Mr.  Sibthorp,  whose  name  he  cantioualy 
suppresses,  thereby  escaping  from  the  necessity  of  mentioning  thie 
untoward  fact,  that  he  who  so  ^*  boldly  explained  the  motives  of  his 
conversion,'*''  has  since  returned  as  an  humble  penitent  to  the  com- 
munion of  that  Church  which  he  had  too  hasuly  forsaken.  Then 
follows  an  account  of  the  proceedings  against  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Oakeley,  with  large  quotations  from  Dr.  r use^'^s  letters  put  forth  at 
that  period  ;  and  after  this,  in  the  fourth  section,  we  are  presented, 
afler  a  few  introductory  remarks,  with  a  list  of  thirty-five 
clergymen,  twenty-four  lay  members  of  the  two  universities,  and 
from  fifty  to  sixty  other  individuals,  chiefly  relatives,  wives  and 
children,  of  those  before  mentioned,  who  have  gone  over  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  during  the  last  five  years.  The  numbers  in  the 
different  years  are,  in  1841,  2;  in  1842,  10;  in  1843,  13;  in 
1844,  13  ;  in  1845,  68 ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  11 ;  to  which  M.  Gondon  tells  us,  must  be  added  consi- 
derable numbers  from  the  middle  and  lower  classes ;  his  list  being 
confined  to  persons  of  station  and  importance  in  society.  This 
catalogue  is  followed  by  four  more  sections  filled  with  sundry 
particulars  respecting  the  personal  career  of  the  more  conspicuous 
of  the  deserters.  Mr.  Newman,  Mr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Oakeley,  have 
each  a  section  to  themselves;  and  in  the  eighth  section,  Mr. 
Capes,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Seager  bring  up  the  rear.  The 
whole  is  wound  up  by  a  ^^  Conclusion,^''  and  a  ^^  Postscript,^  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  author  mentions  that  intelligence  of  additional 
conversions  has  reached  him  while  his  pages  were  passing  throu{^ 
the  press ;  and  further  gives  us  to  understand,  on  the  authority  of 
"a  dignitary,  high  placed  in  the  Church  of  England,^  who 
appears  to  be  M.  Grondon^s  confidential  correspondent,  that  "  the 
conversions  will  not  stop  here;  that  the  universities  and  the 
clergy  give  promise  of  many  more ;  and  that  a  great  many  timid 
minds  wait,  before  they  adopt  a  resolution  of  such  magnitude,  to 
see  the  result  of  the  experience  of  those  who  have  preceded  thorn 
in  the  way  of  truth.^ 

To  follow  M.  Gt)ndon  into  the  details  of  his  narrative  would 
be  manifestly  tedious  to  our  readers,  who  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  here  detailed ;  and  for  obvious  reasons  we 
shall  abstain  from  all  remark  upon  the  personal  circumstances 
connected  with  the  different  individuals  who  have  had  the  pro- 
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found  misforkme  of  fiJling  away,  let  us  charitably  hope  and  pray^ 
in  many  cases  not  irrevocably,  from  the  truth.  If  we  cannot 
suppress  a  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  wholesale  treachery  to 
which  our  Church  has  been  exposed  at  the  hands  of  her  sons  and 
sworn  ministers,  our  mind  is  yet  more  strongly  moved  by  com- 
passion for  the  sad  fall  in  which  they  have  been  overtaken, 
and  the  depth  of  which,  we  doubt  not,  the  more  earnest  and 
thoughtful  of  them  will  discover  to  their  utter  dismay,  before  they 
have  been  long  in  the  embrace  of  Rome,  Not  a  word  would  we 
willingly  add  to  increase  the  pain  which  they  cannot  but  feel  to 
see  their  names  paraded  in  connexion  with  the  unseemly  boasts 
and  the  bitter  railings  which  the  Bomish  writers  are  hurling  at 
the  Church  by  whose  ministry  they  were  grafted  into  Christ,  and 
were  so  long  supported  in  the  communion  of  Christ. 

But  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  M.  Oondon,  and  through 
him  to  his  Church.  Not  that  we  desire  to  be  over-fastidious 
as  to  the  tone  which,  in  his  exultation  to  see  the  prognostications 
of  his  former  work  thus  far  justified,  he  assumes  in  the  course  of 
his  narrative,  and  of  the  reflections  with  which  he  accompanies  it ; 
we  are  willing  to  make  every  allowance  for  a  little  inflation  of  lan- 
guage on  such  an  occasion.  But  we  would  have  him  be  more  careful 
to  adhere  to  the  truth ;  we  would  have  him  abstain  from  foolish 
exaggerations,  as  regards  both  the  importance  of  the  triumph 
which  he  thinks  Rome  has  achieved,  and  the  hopes  which  he 
conceives  for  the  future.  First  of  all,  let  us  hear  him  as  to  the 
past.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Newman,  and  of  the  effect  of  his  ^'  con- 
version "  as  compared  with  that  produced  by  Dr.  Pusey's  argu- 
ments for  remaining  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  says : — 

"  Example  was  more  eloquent  than  argument ;  and  religious  Eng- 
land seemed  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Pusey*s  views,  when  it  saw 
the  most  learned  of  its  divines^  Mr.  Newman,  abandoning  his  position, 
in  order  humbly  to  submit  himself  to  the  authority  of  Rome.  The 
resolution  of  Mr.  Newman  has  thrown  one^third  of  the  Anglican  clergy 
into  a  state  of  confusion.  Hitherto  the  national  EstabUshment  had 
lost  individuals  ;  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Newman  it  lost  the  leader  of  a 
school,  a  man  whom  a  considerable  party  in  the  Church  surrounded 
with  its  respect  and  admiration.  His  disciples  were  enthusiastically 
attached  to  him  ;  they  regulated  their  conduct  by  his,  and  in  the  hour 
of  danger  they  blindly  confided  their  destinies  to  him  as  to  their  ablest 
pilot.  It  is  natural  enough  that  the  submission  of  this  lofty  intellect 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church  should  have  thrown  the  ranks  of 
Puseyism  into  disorder  ;  for  Anglicanism  possessed  neither  in  its  Epis- 
copate, nor  in  its  universitieSf  nor  in  its  numerous  clergy,  any  man  mho 
enjoyed,  as  a  divine,  an  authority  equal  to  his" — ^pp.  73,  74. 

We  advise  M.  Gondon  not  to  make  so  very  sure  of  the  ^^  hum- 
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ble  submission  of  Mr.  Newman'^s  lofty  intellect  to  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Church.'*^  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  sub- 
mission in  the  case  at  all.  Mr.  Newman  split  on  the  rock  of  over- 
confidence  in  his  own  intellectual  powers,  and  his  extensive  readmg; 
he  formed  a  theory  for  himself,  with  which  the  English  Church  was 
not  found  to  accord,  and  therefore  he  forsook  her ;  he  joined  the 
Roman  Church,  not  because  he  abandoned  his  theory  to  throw  him- 
self at  the  Church''s  feet,  (hisjprostratine  himself  before  ^*  Father 
Dominick,  of  the  mother  of  God,  Provincial  of  the  order  of  the 
Passionist,  in  England,^  is  quite  another  thing),  but  became  he 
imagined  that  the  Church  of  Rome  accorded  with  his  theory.  As 
long  as  that  imagination  lasts,  he  will  remain  with  her ;  but  if  ever 
that  imagination  should  pass  away — and  we  can  see  quite  enough  in 
his  work  on  the  ^^  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,^  to  antici- 
pate that  it  will  not  last  very  long, — Mr.  Newman  will  turn  firom 
the  Romish  Church,  as  he  has  turned  from  ours.  Neither,  there- 
fore, is  our  loss,  nor  is  the  gain  of  Rome,  nearly  as  great  as 
M.  Gondon  flatters  himself,  whatever  might  be  Mr.  Newmao^s 
authority  as  a  divine,  or  his  influence  as  a  leader.  We  have 
no  wish  to  detract  from  Mr.  Newman^s  high  and  deserved  repu- 
tation as  a  divine  of  erudition  ;  nor  do  we  wish  to  underrate  liis 
influence  ;  yet  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  to  represent 
him  as  the  chief,  if  not  only,  stay  of  one-third  of  our  clergy,  to 
afiirm  that  there  is  not  among  our  bishops,  in  our  universitiee, 
and  among  our  clergy,  a  single  man  his  equal  in  learning  or  autho- 
rity as  a  divine,  is  a  preposterous  and  ridiculous  exaggeration. 
Not  less,  but  if  possible,  more  ridiculous  and  unfounded  is  the  view 
which  M.  Gondon  takes  of  the  importance  of  the  entire  body  of 
converts.     We  will  again  let  him  speak  his  own  mind  fully : — 

"If  we  group  the  names  just  mentioned  with  those  of  the  distin- 
guished men  who,  since  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Wackerbarth,  have  toc- 
cessively  been  admitted  into  the  Catholic  Church,  two  leading  consider- 
ations will  present  themselves  to  our  mind.  On  the  one  hand,  lAr 
most  learned  men  which  England  possesses  in  the  different  branches  of 
ecclesiastical  knowledge^  who  had  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of 
labouring  together  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Anglican  Church,  have 
arrived,  after  long  years  of  research  and  study,  at  this  conclusion : 
That  the  Romish  communion  is  the  only  one  in  which  truth,  grace,  and 
salvation  are  to  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  no  less  struck 
by  the  heroic  disinterestedness  with  which  these  men  accept  this 
conclusion,  and  submit  to  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  material  interests. 
Whoever  knows  the  wealth  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  magnificent 
revenues  of  its  benefices,  the  sumptuous  endowments  which  the  ool* 
leges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  enjoy,  will  appreciate  the  value  of  these 
sacrifices." — pp.  91,  92. 
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To  hear  M.  Gondon,  one  would  suppose  that  the  cream  of 
erudition  and  talent  had  been  taken  off  from  the  English 
Church  by  the  defection  of  the  thirty-five  clergymen,  and  that 
they  had  been  either  in  possession,  or  had  had  before  them  a  cer- 
tain prospect,  of  her  choicest  emoluments.  But  what  is  the  real 
truth  I  As  regards,  first  of  all,  the  question  of  material  sacrifices ; 
out  of  the  thirty-five  clergymen  who  have  gone  over  to  Rome, 
there  were  only  ten  who  had  any  ecclesiastic^  benefice  at  all,  and 
only  three  who  held  livings  of  considerable  value ;  three  more 
were  in  possession  of  fellowships,  without  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment ;  thirteen  of  them  were  only  curates,  and  full  one-half  of 
these  had  lost  their  curacies  before  they  took  the  fatal  step  of 
separation  from  their  Church ;  and  nine  of  them,  of  which  four  were 
still  in  Deacon'^s  orders,  had  no  Ecclesiastical  or  Academic  posi- 
tion whatever  to  sacrifice.  Add  to  this,  that  with  their  notori- 
ously unsound  opinions,  their  chance  of  preferment  was  exceed- 
ingly small ;  and  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  whatever 
personal  inconvenience  some  of  the  parties  might  have  subjected 
themselves  to  by  the  step  they  took,  their  sacrifice  of  Church  pre- 
ferment and  emolument  was  not  on  the  whole  very  considerable, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  few  who  had  such  emoluments, 
acted  scarcely  with  common  honesty  in  retaining  them  so  long 
after  they  had  become  in  heart  lieges  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

As  regards  the  other  part  of  M.  6ondon''s  statement,  which 
would  lead  the  uninitiated  to  suspect  that  all  the  learning  of  the 
Church  of  England  had  come  out  of  her  in  a  body,  it  is  still  more 
palpably  absurd.  Not  a  few  of  the  "  converts  "  are  young  men, 
whose  unripe  judgment  and  incomplete  information  has  proved  a 
snare  to  them  under  the  too  potent  influence  of  Mr.  Newman ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Newman  himself,  there  is  actually 
not  one  among  them  who  has  occupied  a  commanding  position  in 
theological  literature.  Mr.  Faber  has  written  some  pretty  verses ; 
Mr.  Ward  has  made  himself  notorious  by  his  unseemly  abuse  of 
his  mother  Church ;  Mr.  Oakeley  has  published,  besides  a  volume 
of  sermons,  some  tracts  and  pamphlets,  and  in  them  has  exposed 
either  his  ignorance,  or  his  bad  faith,  or  both,  by  the  fallacies  and 
anachronisms  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  support  his  positions ; 
and  Mr.  Morris  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  able  orientalist ; 
but  surely  no  one  acquainted  with  the  theological  literature  of  the 
English  Church  of  past  or  present  times,  will  imagine  that  the 
few  pieces  which  these  gentlemen  have  written,  or  the  productions 
of  Mr.  Seager,  Mr.  Wingfield,  Mr.  Marshall,  and  Mr.  Formby, 
or  lastly,  the  contributions  to  the  ^^  Lives  of  the  English  Saints,^ 
from  the  pens  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Coffin,  will  procure  for  any 
of  their  names  a  place  among  the  standard  divines  of  the  English 
Church ;  so  far  from  it,  we  think  it  escceedingly  posrihle  that 
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several  of  ihem,  with  tolerably  sound  constitntioiig,  will  manage  to 
survive  their  literary  fame. 

This  being  the  ease,  M.  Gbndon  himself  must  perodve  that 
he  has  altogether  miscalculated  the  importance  of  the  late  deser- 
tions from  our  Church.  And  if  he  knew,  which  evidently  he  does 
not,  how  much  sound  and  truly  GathoUc  principle  there  is  left 
amongst  us,  to  maJce  head  against  Popish  ana  Romanizing  wiles  on 
the  one  side,  and  against  Puritanical  extravagancies  on  the  other ; 
if  he  knew  how  many  able  men  there  are  in  our  Church  to  defend 
those  principles  on  eveiy  emergency  against  her  aggressors,  whose 
erudition  is  less  paraded  before  the  world,  but  not  on  that  accomib 
less  solid  than  the  erudition  even  of  the  most  learned  among 
those  who  have  left  us ;  he  would  understand,  that  even  if  850 
clergymen,  instead  of  35,  were  to  leave  our  Church,  taking  with 
them  an  equal  proportion  of  learning,  talent,  and  personal  weiriit, 
still  the  case  of  our  Church  would  be  far  from  desperate.  Indeed 
we  must  beg  leave  to  doubt  whether  in  his  heart  M.  Gbndon  and 
the  Romish  party,  whose  mouthpiece  he  is,  believe  it  to  be  as 
desperate  as  tney  say.  The  very  system  of  exaggeration  of  which 
they  are  guilty,  is  calculated  to  induce  this  suspicion ;  and  so  is 
the  affectation  with  which  they  deny  the  ecdesmstical  character 
of  our  Church — not  only  the  validity  of  her  orders,  but  the  verj 
baptism  ministered  in  her.  In  this  the  modem  controversialists 
of  the  Romish  school  must  surely  know  themselves  to  be  opposed 
to  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  divines  of  their 
own  Communion,  who,  though  they  considered  our  Church  to  be 
in  schism,  did  not  deny  her  the  character  of  a  Church,  and  even 
admitted,  in  the  event  of  certain  historical  facts  (of  which  there 
is  no  doubt)  being  proved,  the  validity  of  her  orders.  Not  only 
are  these  treated  as  wholly  invalid  by  the  modem  emissaries  of 
Rome ;  but  in  violation  of  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church,  and 
the  uniform  rule  of  the  Roman  Church  herself',  they  set  aside  oar 

*  At  early  as  the  third  century  a  controversy  on  this  subject  arose,  between  Stepha- 
nus,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  African  Church.  In  that  controverqr  the  Afincans  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  rebaptizing  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  heretica,  oon* 
sidering  their  baptism  null  and  void.  The  Roman  Church  opposed  this  new,  upon  dia 
ground  that  "  it  was  an  old  custom,  in  regard  to  such,  to  use  only  prayer  wiUi  impoai- 
tion  of  hands." — IlaXaiov  KiK^anift&roQ  iOove  iwl  r&v  roiovr««v,  M^^V  XP*i*^  ^ 
iid  xiifwy  iirtOitrtiac  tbxV' — Euteb,  1.  vii  c.  2.  After  this  it  wai  ruled  at  the  fivaC 
council  of  Aries,  that  baptism  by  heretics,  if  ministered  in  the  name  of  die  holy 
Trinity,  should  be  held  valid,  and  persons  so  baptized  received  into  the  Chorch  1^ 
confirmation; — Si  ad  EccUtiam  aUquii  de  haresi  venerit^  interrogtnt  eum  Sjfmhvimm,  at 
si  perviderint  eum  in  Patre  et  Filio,  et  Spiritu  Saneto  eue  bapHzatum,  mamu  ei  tmrnimm 
imponatur,  ut  accipiat  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Quod  si  inttrrogatus  nen  rupomdtrU  kmms 
Trhtitatem,  baptizetur. — Condi.  Arelat.  I.  can.  viii.  On  the  same  principle  tha  fine 
council  of  Consuntinople,  being  the  second  (Ecumenical  Synod,  decreed  that  tha 
baptism  of  certain  heretics,  among  them  that  of  Ariana,  Macedonians,  and  Novatiana 
should  be  held  valid,  and  thoae  only  rebaptised  who  came  from  haratioal  i 
whose  baptiam  Uy  under  just  raipicion  on  account  of  their  tanettir-8c«  GgncML 
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baptism  by  rebaptizing,  stib  conditioner  those  who  have  been  bap- 
tized in  our  Church. 

All  these  are  symptoms  of  conscious  weakness,  indications  of 
a  bad  cause.  And  so  are  the  calculations  on  which  M.  Oondon 
founds  his  hopes  of  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  our  Church,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  Romish  Church  in  her  place.  It  is  not 
to  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  his  Church  that  he  trusts,  so  much 
as  to  the  external  difficulties  by  which  he  rejoices  to  see  the 
Church  of  England  surrounded : — 

"  It  is,"  says  an  English  demi-Popish  correspondent  of  M.  Gondon 
(probably  of  the  Young  England  School),  whose  sentiments  he  adopts 
as  his  own,  '*  precisely  by  the  events  which  threaten  us,  that  the  hopes 
of  the  Catholics  are  con&-med  ;  for  every  thing  indicates  that  we  are 
approaching  the  great  day  of  vengeance.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
not  only  our  religious  system  is  quaking  before  the  ascendancy  of 
Catholicism,  but  our  whole  social  system  is  tottering  on  its  foundation. 
Our  great  political  parties  have  lost  their  ancient  homogeneity,  they 
are  in  full  fusion.  The  power  of  our  haughty  and  wealthy  aristocracy 
is  threatened  in  its  very  essence  by  one  of  those  blows  which  Provi* 
dence  strikes  for  great  purposes.  Our  proud  industry,  which  has 
reached  the  apogeum  of  its  glory,  dares  not  to  interrogate  the  morrow. 
This  is  what  we  have  come  to,  and  a  few  years  will  suffice  to  make  old 
England  young  again,  by  the  transformations  which  are  now  at  hand. 
How  can  our  Church,  as  by  law  established,  the  most  unpopular  and 
monstrous  of  our  institutions,  escape  from  these  metamorphoses  ? '  *' — 
pp.  244,  245.  • 

While  M.  Gondon  and  his  correspondent  thus  gloat  upon  the 
chances  of  a  great  social  crisis,  the  former  brings,  by  way  of  *^  a 
last  reflection,^^  a  charge  against  our  Church,  which  on  the  prin- 
ciple, faa  est  et  ab  hosts  doceri^  we  will  transcribe : — 

"  No  doubt  the  reader  will  have  been  surprised,  that  in  the  serious 
crisis  to  which  Anglicanism  is  exposed,  the  English  Church  did  not  inter- 
fere to  settle   the  minds,  to   disperse   doubts,  and  to  give  sentence 

itantinop,  I.  can.  vii.  Again  the  same  rule  is  asserted,  and  that  on  the  ground  of 
ancient  tradition,  by  Gregory  the  Great  Jb  antiqua  PatrumirutituUone  didicimus,  ut 
qui  apud  haretim  in  Trinitatit  nomine  baptitantur,  cum  ad  Sanetam  Ecclenam  redeunt, 
out  unctione  chrismatiSt  out  impositione  mamu,  out  tola  profettione  fidei  ad  sinum  Matris 
Eceleiia  revocenhir, — Oregor,  Papa  I.  Epiit.  1  \x.ep,6l,ad  Epitcopos  Hibemia,  vel 
Iberia.  And  the  fourth  Lateran  council  complains  in  bitter  terms  of  the  violation  of 
this  principle  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Church  towards  the  Latin,  and  classes  such 
readministration  of  baptism,  as  an  act  of  **  daring  presumption,"  among  those  things 
qua  periculum  generant  animarum  et  eccleiiastica  derogant  honestati. — Concil.  Lateran. 
IV.  cap.  4.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  in  the  teeth  of  all  this  and  much  more 
evidence  of  a  like  kind  which  might  be  adduced,  the  Romanists  can  venture  to  re- 
baptize,  even  conditionally,  those  whose  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
upon  the  profession  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  The  motive,  to  throw 
a  slur  upon  our  Church  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  is  too  evident  to  be  mistaken. 
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between  the  Puseyite  and  Puritan  parties.  At  one  time  a  bishop,  at 
another  a  court  of  law,  at  another  an  university,  has  taken  in  hand  the 
defence  of  one  principle,  and  the  condemnation  of  its  opposite.  But 
that  bishop,  that  law  court,  that  university  is  not  the  Church,  and  their 
decisions  remain  powerless  as  against  the  anarchy  which  reigns  in  the 
religious  society  of  England.  Not  to  interfere,  under  such  circum- 
stances, with  the  full  weight  of  her  authority,  is  to  confess  her  impo- 
tence, to  admit,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  she  has  allowed  the  sceptre 
of  authority  to  fall  from  her  hand,  and  that  she  has  nothing  left  of  a 
Church  but  the  name." — pp.  249,  250. 

While  we  admit  the  force  of  these  remarks,  and  humbly  hope 
that  considerations  of  this  kind  will,  ere  long,  lead  to  a  Tigoroiis 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  Church  to  set  her  house  in  order ;  we 
desire  to  call  to  mind  the  fact,  that  the  inaction  of  the  Church  is 
any  thing  but  voluntary  inaction.  Indeed  we  cannot  but  consider 
it  one  of  the  most  oppressive  features  in  the  position  of  our 
Church  at  this  moment,  that  while  her  enemies,  of  every  name 
and  description,  are  suffered  freely  to  deliberate  upon  the  means 
which  they  will  employ  for  her  overthrow,  she  is  debarred,  and  has 
been  so  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  from  the  privilege  of 
taking  counsel  with  herself  for  her  preservation.  She  is  re- 
proached for  not  having  kept  pace  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  by  the  very  parties  who  keep  her  chained  down  to  her  insti- 
tutions as  they  were  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  without  permitting 
her  to  alter  one  jot  or  tittle  with  a  view  to  adapt  her  system  to 
her  altered  circumstances.  We  are  quite  aware  that  the  Papists, 
among  others  who  taunt  her  with  this  fact,  as  if  it  were  her  own 
fault,  will  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  her  from  applying  a  remedy. 
But  for  all  this  we  despair  not.  Whatever  reproach  may,  jostly 
or  unjustly,  be  heaped  upon  our  Church,  however  great  trials  and 
sufferings  may  be  brought  upon  her  by  the  malice  of  her  enemies, 
will  not  make  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  is  intrinsi- 
cally bad,  one  whit  the  better ;  neither  will  it  make  the  cause  of 
our  Church  either  a  bad  or  a  hopeless  cause,  and  that  simply  for 
this  reason,  because  she  is  built  upon  that  Bock  against  which, 
and  the  Church  that  is  built  on  it,  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail. 
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Art.  V,  1. — C(mtrvver8i(il  TracU  on  Christianity  and Mahommed' 
anism.  By  the  late  Bev.  Heney  Martyn,  B.D.^  o/8t.  JohCs 
College^  Cambridge^  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  leriters  of 
Persia,  translated  and  explained:  to  which  is  appended  an  ad- 
ditional Tract  on  the  same  question^  Sfc.  By  the  Bev.  S.  Lee, 
A,M.,  SfCy  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Unif>ersity  of  Cambridge. 
Cambridge :  Deightons,  &c.,  1844.     8vo.    pp.  684. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Evidence  of  the  Scripture  Miracles.  By 
John  Penrose,  M.A.^  formers  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford.    London  :  Baldwin  and  Co.,  1826.     Small  8vo.  pp.  866. 

3.  Considerations  on  Miracles;  containing  the  substance  of  an 
Article  in  the  British  Critic,  on  Mr.  Penrose's  Treatise  on  the 
Evidence  of  the  Scripture  Miracles.  By  Bev.  C.  W.  Le  Bas, 
M.A.,  Sector  of  St.  Paul,  Shadwell,  and  late  FeUow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  London:  John  Murray,  1828.  Small 
8vo.    pp.  188. 

4.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  M.  VAhb^  Fleury,  from  the  Second 
Ecumenical  Council  to  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Century,  translated 
uoith  noteSy  and  an  Essay  on  the  Miracles  of  the  Period.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  H.Newman.  Oxford:  Parker.  London:  Rivingtons, 
1842.     (Essay  on  Miracles,  pp,  ccxv.     History,  pp.  400.) 

5.  Lives  of  the  English  Saints,  Nos.  I — XL  London  :  Toovey, 
1844,  &c 

6.  Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord.  By  Richard  Chenevix 
Trench,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Itchen  Stoke,  Hants,  Professor  of 
Divinity,  King'^s  College,  London,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford.    London  :  J.  W.  Parker,  1846.  pp.  465. 

7.  Special  Pleadings  in  the  Court  of  Season  and  Conscience,  held 
on  Sunday,  March  20,  1886,  during  the  Assizes  at  Leicester. 
Trial  of  W.  0.  Woolfrey  and  Others  for  Conspiracy.  Taken 
down  by  Memory,  short-hand  writer  to  the  Court.  Leicester : 
Combe  and  Co.     London:  Rivingtons,  1886.     pp.  28. 

Among  the  manifold  sources  of  sorrow  which  have  lately  been 
opened  to  those  who  love  the  Church,  there  is  one  which  must 
pre-eminently  and  peculiarly  strike  eveir  thoughtful  observer. 
We  mean  the  unsettlement  of  men'^s  minas  on  every  subject  con- 
nected with  religion; — on  its  doctrines,  its  evidences,  its  duties,  its 
divine  origin,  and  its  positive  claims  upon  man^s  obedience.     Al] 
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subjects  are  now  often  ar^ed  al  initio^  as  if  there  were 
which  had  been  established  as  a  standing  ground,  from  which  the 
mighty  mass  of  mankind  might  be  moved,  and  the  world  thus 
purified  by  the  sway  of  Christianity.  The  ordinary  conditioa  in 
which  the  Church  finds  the  mind  of  man  in  regard  to  faith  in  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity,  will  generally  be  an  acceptance  of  its 
evidence  on  the  grounds  which  have  usually  been  sufficient  to 
command  belief,  and  by  which  the  Christian  religion  has  obtained 
its  present  hold  upon  mankind,  and  its  wide  dominion  over  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  earth.  That  these  grounds  are  essentially 
true,  we  cannot  doubt ;  its  doctrines  create  an  impression  in  its 
favour  from  their  divine  purity,  and  its  evidences  are  so  happily 
addressed  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind,  that  they  feel  satimed 
in  resigning  themselves  to  its  guidance.  They  have  a  general  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  its  evidence,  which,  although  it  may  not 
be  equivalent  to  a  philosophical  and  searching  inquiry  into  its 
validity,  still  gives  them  a  sufficient  assurance  uiat  uiey  have  not 
believed  a  discoverable  fallacy  or  a  cunningly  devised  fable.  In 
saying  this,  we  have  no  wish  to  weaken  the  argument  which  arises 
from  the  common  consent  of  mankind — we  mean  of  the  gpeat 
portion  of  the  civilized  world — ^in  favour  of  Christianity.  That 
argument  is  a  pn'md^^re^  argument  of  great  weight,  for  it  proves, 
at  all  events,  how  happily  (Christianity  is  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  man.  For  the  establishment  of  such  a  dominion  as 
Christianity  exercises  over  the  hearts  of  men,  something  is  re- 
quired which  shall  satisiV  a  reasonable  degree  of  inquiry,  even 
among  those  with  whom  deep  and  metaphysical  researches  would 
be  quite  out  of  place.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion that  the  deeper  inquirer  into  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
perceives,  that  while  his  more  searching  investigation  is  rewarded 
by  increased  confidence  in  his  reasons  for  '^  the  hope  that  is  in 
him,"''  it  has  pleased  Providence  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  wants  of 
the  multitude,  and  to  gratify  them  with  the  possession  of  argu- 
ments based  on  truth  and  sufficient  to  meet  their  wants,  while 
those  v&ry  arguments,  when  further  sifted,  repose  upon  investiga- 
tions too  difficult  for  their  intellectual  faculties,  and  too  com- 
pUcated  for  the  limited  learning  which  thev  possess.  To  use  an 
illustration,  more  commonly  adduced  in  re&rence  to  another  sub- 
ject, the  minds  of  men,  and  their  capabilities  for  the  reception  of 
argimicntative  proofs,  are  like  vessels  of  different  capacities,  but 
the  wonderful  nature  and  the  varied  fulness  of  truth  are  so  adapted 
to  their  wants,  that  it  reaches  to  the  full  measure  of  all  without 
overflowing  those  of  smaller  dimensions. 

If,  then,  this  representation  of  the  ordinary  disposition  of  man- 
kind towards  Christianity  be  just,  it  will,  surely,  seem  to  all 
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thinking  minds  a  great  evil,  when  a  faith  of  this  simple  character 
is  unsettled.  Our  appreciation  of  the  evil  does  not  arise  from  any 
fear  that  the  most  searching  investigation  can  ever  diminish  the 
value  of  the  evidence  for  Revelation.  It  is  simply  in  a  subjective 
point  of  view  that  we  deplore  such  a  result.  Objectively  every 
new  inquiry  only  strengthens  the  position  of  Christianity,  but 
notwithstanding  this,  subjectively  the  employment  of  reasomng  on 
its  evidences  may  be  injurious  to  a  large  class  of  minds.  To  pur- 
sue the  illustration  we  have  taken  above,  to  set  all  intellects  to 
this  employment,  would  appear  like  attempting  to  force  the  larger 
measure  into  the  smaller  vessel.  To  minds  in  such  a  condition  as 
we  have  supposed,  it  must  be  the  best  and  the  highest  and  the  most 
improving  occupation — not  to  reason  on  the  foundations  of  their 
faith — but  to  go  on  unto  perfection.  Satisfied  that  the  objects  on 
which  they  have  placed  their  hopes  are  the  great  realities  of  life, 
surely  for  them  the  highest  employment  is  the  formation  or  pro- 
motion of  devotional  habits,  ana  the  exercise  of  Christian  graces 
and  duties,  the  carrying  out  into  practice  that  which  they  have 
learned  to  be  based  on  truth. 

If  we  are  unwilling  to  see  such  considerations  exchanged  for 
the  din  of  controversy,  and  for  the  necessary  consequences  of 
controversy,  at  all  events  we  have  the  consolation  of  thinking, 
that  in  regard  to  one  part  of  the  subject,  which  it  has  become 
indispensable  to  discuss  and  sift  with  the  utmost  care,  the  blame 
must  be  cast  upon  those  who  have  gone  forth  from  us,  and  not  on 
those  who  remain.  If  any  irreverence  be  the  consequence  of  these 
discussions,  they  who  have  brought  upon  the  Church  of  England 
the  necessity  of  the  investigation,  or  rather  of  the  resuscitation  of 
a  controversy  almost  consigned  to  a  wholesome  slumber,  must 
bear  the  fearful  responsibility.  We  mean  the  subject  of  Eccle- 
siastical Miracles.  Within  the  last  five  years  opinions  have  been 
promulgated  (chiefly  by  those  who  have  within  the  last  year  left 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England),  which  are  so  danger- 
ous to  the  cause  of  truth,  that  we  have  felt  it  an  imperative  duty 
to  attempt,  according  to  the  measure  of  our  ability,  to  examine 
the  foundations  on  which  these  opinions  rest.  The  subject  is  one 
of  such  extreme  importance,  and  at  the  same  time  so  complicated 
and  full  of  questions  of  so  much  delicacy,  that  it  requires  to  be 
examined  with  the  utmost  calmness  and  circumspection,  but  the 
result  of  an  examination  so  conducted,  is  satisfactory  in  the 
highest  degree ;  it  leaves  the  mind  impressed  with  a  deep  con- 
viction of  the  manifold  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God,  in  placing  the 
evidences  of  our  faith  upon  a  basis  which  cannot  be  shaken. 

The  opinions  to  which  we  aUude  are  those  which  are  frequently 
enounced  in  the  well-known  series,  called  ^''  Lives  of  the  English 
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SainU^  written  chiefly  by  Mr.  Newman  and  his  peraonal  fnenda, 
and  originally  advertised  as  a  Series  to  be  published  under  his 
Editorship.  With  regard  to  his  supervision  of  these  perfonnanoes, 
or  his  responsibility  as  editor  of  them,  that  question  has,  of 
course,  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  any  interest,  unless  it  be  to 
ascertain  the  statements  which  he  would  think  fit  to  sanction, 
as  a  means  of  testing  his  reasoning  powers  and  his  jndsment. 
While,  however,  we  have  no  wish  to  make  him  answerable  for  any 
particular  statements  in  these  volumes,  we  feel  that  we  aie 
perfectly  justified  in  considering  them  as  a  dewhpmeni,  and  a  vaiy 
rapid  development  too!  of  the  views  more  formally  promulgated, 
and  more  cautiously  arraed  in  the  ^^  Essay  on  Ecdesiastical 
Miracles,^^  prefixed  to  uie  first  volume  of  his  Translation  of 
Fleury.  VVe  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  questions 
involved  in  this  great  inquiry.  The  conclusions  to  which  Mr. 
Newman'^s  remarks  tend,  will  be  stated  in  his  own  words ;  and  we 
shall  then  examine  the  reasoning  by  which  he  arrives  at  these 
conclusions,  and  illustrate  the  eifect  they  may  be  expected  to 
produce,  by  a  few  citations  from  those  books  which  we  have 
ventured  to  call  the  development  of  the  principles  maintained  on 
this  essay. 

But  before  we  enter  on  the  examination  of  Mr.  Newman'*8 
opinions  and  his  essay,  we  must  trace  by  a  slight  sketch  the 
history  of  opinions  in  the  English  Church  concerning  Miracles 
during  the  last  century,  and  a  portion  of  the  present. 

Mr.  Newman  states  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Essay,  that 
many  questions  are  brought  before  the  reader  in  the  history  con- 
tained in  the  volume  of  Fleury,  published  by  him,  '*  which  are 
apt  more  or  less  to  startle  those  who  with  modem  ideas  com- 
mence the  study  of  Church  history  generally;^  and  after  enu- 
merating several  of  these  subjects,  he  adds,  that  among  them  all, 
^'  it  seems  right  to  bestow  attention  in  the  first  place  on  the 
supernatural  narratives  which  occur  in  the  course  of  it,  and  of 
which  various  specimens  are  found  in  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
now  presented  to  the  reader"'  {%.  e,  the  first  volume).  Mr, 
Newman  then  proceeds  to  say : — 

"  It  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  him  to  form  some  judgment  upon 
them,  and  a  perplexity,  perhaps  a  painful  perplexity,  may  ensue  from 
the  difficulty  of  doing  so.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  inconsiderate  and 
almost  wanton  to  bring  such  subjects  before  him,  without  making  at 
least  the  attempt  to  assist  him  in  disposing  of  them.  Accordingly,  the 
following  brief  remarks  have  been  written  in  discharge  of  a  sort  of  duty 
which  a  work  of  ecclesiastical  history  involves ;  not  indeed  without  a 
deep  sense  of  the  arduousness  of  such  an  essay,  or  of  the  extreme  in- 
completeness and  other  great  defects  of  its  execution ;  but  at  the  tame 
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time,  as  the  writer  is  bonnd  to  add,  without  any  apology  at  all  for 
discussing  in  his  own  way  a  subject  which  demands  discussion,  and 
which,  if  any  other,  is  an  open  question  in  the  English  Church,  and  has 
only  during  the  last  century  been  viewed  in  a  light  which  he  believes 
to  be  both  false  and  dangerous  to  revealed  religion  altogether.*' — 
Introduction,  p.  xii. 

Mr.  Newman,  therefore,  undertook  the  composition  of  this 
Essay,  we  may  presume,  to  introduce  a  more  correct  state  of 
opinion  on  the  important  subject  of  Ecclesiastical  Miracles, 
because  he  considered  that  "  during  the  last  century,*"  and  onlv 
then,  ^^  it  has  been  viewed  in  a  light  which  he  believes  to  be  both 
false  and  dangerous  to  revealed  religion  altogether.''^  Under 
these  circumstances  it  may  be  desirable,  before  addressing  our- 
selves to  the  arguments  and  views  of  Mr.  Newman,  to  review 
briefly  the  state  of  opinion  in  England  concerning  Miracles  during 
the  last  century.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  however  advert  to  a 
few  publications  of  an  earlier  date. 

From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  question  has 
been  agitated  in  this  country  with  considerable  keenness,  and  it 
has  branched  out  into  two  main  divisions. 

1.  The  nature  and  evidence  of  Scripture  Miracles. 

2.  The  nature  and  evidence  of  Ecclesiastical  Miracles. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  attempts  were 
very  early  made  to  overthrow  the  evidence  which  Miracles  afibrd 
of  a  Revelation  from  God ;  but  the  objections  raised  in  the  first 
instance  were  chiefly  of  a  metaphysicd  nature.  A  little  quarto 
volume  is  now  lying  before  us,  which  contains  two  remarkable 
pamphlets,  published  in  the  year  1683.  The  first  is  entitled, 
"  Miracles  no  violations  of  tne  Laws  of  Nature.''''  Printed  for 
Robert  SoUers,  at  the  King^s  Arms  and  Bible,  in  St.  Paurs 
Church-yard.  This  pamphlet  (although,  proh!  Pudor!  it  was 
published  at  the  King's  Arms  and  Biole^)  is  a  malicious  attack 
on  Revelation,  vamped  up  from  Hobbes  and  Spinosa,  without  the 
smallest  acknowledgment  of  the  sources  from  which  it  was  com- 
piled, or  of  the  disingenuousness  of  patching  together  two 
discordant  opinions,  by  omitting  in  the  one  all  that  contradicted 
the  other.  The  greater  part  of  the  treatise  is  translated  from 
Spinosa,  and  the  argument,  which  is  utterly  worthless,  depends 
on  his  views  of  the  Laws  of  Nature.  The  other  pamphlet,  the 
title  of  which  is,  "  Miracles;  Works  Above  and  Contrary  to  Nature^ 
4-(?."*^  London  :  printed  for  Samuel  Smith,  at  the  Prince'^s  Head, 
St.  Paul's  Ohurch-yard,  1683 ;  is  an  answer  to  the  first,  written 
with  considerable  ability  and  acuteness,  and  pointing  out  the 
sources  from  which  the  infidel  publication  had  been  derived. 
These  pamphlets  were  published  not  long  after  the  appearance 
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of  "  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,'*^  of  which  the  fiist  editioa 
appeared  in  1678,  and  in  which  the  question  of  MiracleB  is 
treated  more  with  reference  to  Hobbes  than  to  Spinosa,  whose 
opinions  Cudworth  dismisses  as  unworthy  of  refutation.  Mr. 
Trench  in  his  enumeration  of  the  assaults  upon  the  Miracles,  has 
very  lucidly  stated  the  ground  on  which  the  Pantheistic  assault 
was  made  by  Spinosa.  The  objection  is,  simply,  that  the  Laws 
of  Nature  are  immutable,  and  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
wisdom  and  perfection  of  God  to  change  that  which  He  has 
established.  We  have  mentioned  these  pamphlets,  because  they 
show  the  direction  in  which  men'^s  minds  were  turned  at  that 
day ;  and  we  think  that  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  the  very  acute 
observations  on  this  subject  which  he  makes  in  Prop.  xiv.  of  his 
^^  Evidence  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion^''  probably  had 
these  very  pamphlets  in  view.  His  book  was,  as  we  know,  mainly 
directed  against  Hobbes  and  Spinosa. 

In  1701,  Mr.  (afterwards  bishop)  Fleetwood,  published  his 
^'  Essay  on  Miracles^  in  two  Discourses,'*^  In  the  first  of  these 
discourses  the  Miracles  of  Moses  and  the  Egyptian  magicians  are 
chiefly  considered.  Fleetwood  gives  the  following  definition  of 
a  Miracle ;  ^^  an  extraordinary  operation  of  Gody  against  the  Inavm 
course  and  settled  Lauss  of  Nature^  appealing  to  the  Senses,'"  It 
will  be  observed  that  he  excludes  all  created  beings  from  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  except  as  delegated  expressly  by  Grod. 
He  allows  the  works  of  the  enchanters  to  have  been  Mirades, 
but  permitted  by  God.  In  the  second  part,  he  considers  how  far 
Miracles  are  a  proof  of  any  religion,  and  divides  Miracles  into 
Providential  and  Evidential.  Under  the  former  head  he  in- 
cludes all  those  Miracles  (such  as  healing  diseases,  &c.,  whether 
wTought  in  Pagan  or  Popish  countries),  which  are  calculated  to 
call  the  attention  of  mankind  to  the  overruling  providence  of 
God.  Evidential  Miracles  he  defines  to  be  such  as  ^'  Gtod  enables 
man  to  work  in  order  to  obtain  belief,  and  which  they  know 
beforehand  they  shall  work ;  these  are  such  Miracles  as  Moses 
and  our  Saviour  wrought,  and  other  prophets,  and  such  as  we 
have  all  along  been  speaking  of.'^  In  regard  to  these  Evidential 
Miracles,  Fleetwood  insists  upon  the  condition,  that  those  who 
claim  the  evidence  of  Miracles  to  their  doctrines,  must  proclaim 
those  doctrines  first,  and  then  work  the  Miracle  in  connrmatiou 
of  them.  Our  Lord,  for  example,  claimed  to  be  a  teacher  sent 
from  God,  and  worked  his  Miracles  in  attestation  of  this  de- 
claration. In  a  posthumous  work  by  Locke,  there  are  a  few 
observations,  entitled,  "  A  Discourse  on  Miracles,^'  suggested  by 
this  ICssay.  Those  observations  relate  chiefly  to  the  definition 
of  a  Miracle,  and  the  consequences  deducible  from  it,  but  are  not 
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of  great  weight.  We  find  now  that  the  question  has  assumed  a 
form  in  which  many  of  the  points  most  warmly  contested  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  century,  if  not  satisfactorily  disposed  of, 
are,  at  least,  fairly  mooted. 

These  points  are  the  credibility  of  Pagan  and  Popish  miracles, 
and  their  worth  as  evidence ;  and  also  the  question  whether  evil 
spirits  have  any  power  to  work  miracles.  It  must  be  stated  that 
there  was  not  in  that  day  any  strong  disposition  among  Protes- 
tants to  deny  the  truth  of  all  miraculous  accounts  except  those  of 
Scripture.  The  writings  of  Dr.  Cave,  a  man  of  very  considerable 
learning,  fully  attest  this ;  for  although  occasionally  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  express  his  distrust  and  disbelief  of  the  miraculous 
accounts  of  early  ages,  many  ecclesiastical  miracles  (those  of  the 
fourth  century  especially)  are  related  by  him  without  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  their  reality.  We  must,  however,  in  estimating  the 
belief  of  that  age,  take  into  account  the  ready  credit  which 
stories  of  apparitions  and  witchcraft  obtained.  Even  Gudworth 
makes  use  of  these  as  arguments  of  primary  force  against 
Atheists,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  arguments  of  Henry 
More  against  Atheism,  in  his  Philosophical  Works,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  (for  we  speak  here  from  memory,)  are  founded  upon 
the  supernatural  phenomena  brought  about  by  witchcraft. 

We  are  not  concerned  at  present  with  the  absurd  and  blas- 
phemous opinions  of  Woolston  on  Miracles.  His  attempt  to 
resolve  them  all  into  allegorical  fables,  whether  originally  sug- 
gested by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  writings  of  the  Alexandrian 
fathers  *  or  not,  has  long  been  consigned  to  merited  contempt. 
Those  who  feel  any  interest  in  it,  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
will  find  ample  details  in  Leland'^s  Deistical  Writers,  and  some 
very  excellent  observations  on  Woolston,  in  the  Introduction  of 
Mr.  Trench,  to  his  "  Notes  on  the  Miracles^ 

We  pass  at  once,  therefore,  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  was  signalized  by  discussions  of  no  common  vehe- 
mence on  these  subjects. 

In  1742  David  Hume  published  the  first  part  of  his  Essays  at 
Edinburgh,  where  it  appears  to  have  received  a  very  favourable 
reception;  this  partly  consoled  him  for  the  neglect  which  his 
"  Treatise  on  Human  Nature''''  had  experienced,  which  appears  to 
have  chagrined  him  deeply.  He,  however,  took  courage,  recast 
his  neglected  treatise,  and  published  it  while  he  was  at  Turin 
(about  1748),  under  the  title  of  an  ''^Enquiry  concerning  Human 
Understanding, "^  His  account  of  its  reception  (in  the  sketch  of 
"  My  Oum  ii/%")  is  as  follows,  "  On  my  return  from  Italy  I  had 

'  It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  explain  allegorically»  and 
another  to  turn  the  narrative  into  allegory.  St.  Paul  gives  us  an  example  of  the 
first,  but  would  have  ihrunk  with  horror  from  the  last 
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the  mortification  to  find  aU  England  in  a  fermeva^  on  account  of 
Dr.  Middletons  ^  Free  Enquiry^'*  while  my  performanoe  was 
entirely  overlooked  and  neglected;  A  new  edition,  which  had 
been  published  in  London  of  my  Essays,  moral  and  political,  met 
not  with  a  much  better  reception/' 

Our  object  in  making  this  quotation,  is  not  to  exhibit  the 
mortification  felt  by  Hume  at  the  cold  reception  which  his 
Essays  met  with,  but  to  point  out  the  effect  produced  by  the 
"  Free  Enquiry''''  of  Dr.  Middleton.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Dr.  Middleton's  was  a  performance  of  much  higher  pretensions 
than  the  sophistical  essay  of  Hume,  and  deserved  far  greater 
attention.  Nearly  the  whole  argument  of  Hume  might  he  con- 
tained in  a  single  sentence,  and  the  miserable  fallacy  on  which  it 
rests,  if  it  was  neglected  at  first,  has  received  abundantly  more 
attention  than  it  deserved.  It  was  a  shallow  argument,  and  it 
was  presented  in  a  form  which  made  it  accessible  to  the  meanest 
capacity.  This,  perhaps,  may  account  for  the  pains  which  have 
been  taken  to  set  its  inconclusiveness  in  the  strongest  light.  But 
the  work  of  Middleton  was  the  composition  of  a  man  of  con- 
siderable learning,  of  great  acuteness,  and,  one  would  imagine,  of 
very  bad  temper*.  The  sensation  it  caused  at  first  is  testified  by 
the  numerous  answers  it  received.  But  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
agreeable tone  of  mind  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  nard  and 
frequently  unjustifiable  attacks  upon  the  fathers,  in  which  it 
abounds,  as  well  as  what  Gibbon  stigmatizes  as  its  evasions,  and 
Douglas  denounces  as  its  unfairness,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fierce  opposition  with  which  it  was  at  first  assailed,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  has  exercised  a  very  considerable  influence 
on  public  opinion,  and  changed  in  great  measure  the  whole 
state  of  the  question  in  England.  From  that  time,  un- 
doubtedly, the  credit  of  Post- Apostolic  miracles  has  perceptibly 
declined,  and  those  who  are  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  wholesale  condemnation  of  those  maintained  by  Middleton, 
cannot  resist  the  con\nction,  that  much  of  that  fabric  which  he 
attacked,  crumbled  to  pieces  under  his  examination.  His  In- 
troductory Discourse  to  this  "  Free  Enquiry''^  was  published  in 
1 747,  before  which  time  (in  the  prefatory  matter  to  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  "  Letter  from  Rome*^  1741,)  he  had  maintained 
similar  views,  but  with  less  elaborate  arguments,  and  far  less 
research.  It  would  seem  that  this  disbelief  of  Post-Apostolic 
miracles  is  the  evil  spirit  of  unbcUef  which  Mr.  Newman  is 

*  We  have,  however,  very  good  traditional  authority  for  stating  that  in  private 
life  iMiddleton  was  a  man  of  great  kindness  and  urbanity.  The  late  Master  of  Pem- 
broke College  (Dr.  Turner)  was  old  enough  to  remember  the  impretsion  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton left  of  himself  at  Cambridge,  about  a  dozen  years  after  his  death. 

*  The/r«/  edition  of  the  "  Letter  fr&m  Rome"  wai  publiihed  in  1739. 
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desirous  of  banishing  from  our  Church  as  dangerous  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  but,  as  we  proceed,  we  shall  see  that  he  has  directed 
far  more  of  his  argument  against  Bishop  Douglas  than  against 
Middleton. 

In  1754,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Middleton,  which  took  place  in 
]  750,  appeared  the  celebrated  "  Criterion''  of  Bishop  (then  Mr.) 
Douglas.  Its  title  is,  ^^  T/ie  Criterion  ;  or^  Miracles  examined^  with 
a  mew  to  expose  the  Pretensions  of  Pagans  and  Priests ;  to  compare 
the  Miracutom  Potoers  recorded  in  the  New  Testament^  with  those 
said  to  subsist  in  later  times,  and  to  show  the  great  and  material 
difference  between  them  in  point  of  evidence ;  from  whence  it 
will  appear  that  the  former  must  be  true,  and  the  latter  may  he 
FALSE.'"  It  would  appear  that  ^^  Hume's  Essays"  had  begun  to 
make  a  considerable  impression,  and  accordingly  the  first  part  of 
this  essay  is  devoted  to  an  exposure  of  the  fallacy  of  Hume's 
argument  against  miracles.  The  book  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  a  friend  who  had  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  into  infideUty 
by  these  and  similar  arguments.  That  individual  is  since  known 
to  have  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Hume,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Adam  Smith.  This  may,  perhaps,  together  with  the  circum- 
stance that  Douglas  was  d^  birth  a  Scotchman,  explain  the 
length  at  which  Hume's  notions  are  combated.  But  the  nuun 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  false  pretences  to 
miracles,  and  to  showing  that  the  rejection  of  other  miraculous 
accounts  ought  to  bring  no  discredit  upon  the  miracles  of  the 
Grospel.  It  is  clear  that  wc  are  entitled  to  accept  the  one  and  to 
reject  the  other,  without  inconsistency,  if  we  can  show  (1)  that 
the  facts  rest  upon  evidence  of  a  different  character ;  and  (2) 
that,  grantina  the  facts  to  be  proved^  their  nature  is  clearly  dif- 
ferent. In  tne  first  case  we  snould  be  entitled  to  disbelieve  the 
facts ;  in  the  second,  to  deny  their  miraculous  nature.  We  are 
not  here  determining  whether  certain  points  are  to  be  received, 
or  whether  certain  occurrences  are  miraculous.  We  merely  sug- 
gest, that  as  soon  as  a  difference  is  pointed  out  between  these 
occurrences  and  the  miracles  of  Scripture,  either  in  their  evidence 
or  their  nature,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  accepting  the  miracles 
of  Scripture  as  evidence  for  the  religion  which  our  Lord  promul- 
gated, and  refusing,  in  the  other  case,  to  believe  the  facts,  or 
admit  the  consequences  sought  to  be  deduced  from  them. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  Free  Enquiry^  in  December,  1 748, 
the  miracles  which  were  said  to  be  performed  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Abb^'  de  Paris,  had  attracted  considerable  attention  in  England, 
and  some  slight  allusions  are  made  to  them,  and  to  M.  de  Mont- 
geron's  volume  in  defence  of  them,  by  Dr.  Middleton.  But  the 
fullest  examination  which  these  miracles  received  in  England,  was 
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that  in  Douglases  Criterian^  in  which  more  than  one  hundred 

Eages  are  occupied  in  considering  them.  Dr.  Middleton  had 
rought  them  forward  as  rivals  to  the  miraculous  cures  recorded 
iu  the  Fathers,  and  Mr.  Hume  had  dared  even  to  compare  them 
with  the  miracles  of  Scripture.  The  object  of  Douglas  was 
simply  to  show,  that  while  many  of  the  cures  alleged  were  im- 
postures, all  were  not  to  be  so  classed,  and  the  facts  disbelieved  : 
but,  then,  that  even  in  those  cases  where  no  imposture  was 
charged,  there  was  not  sufficient  ground  to  account  the  cures 
really  miraculous.  This  was  shown  by  an  examination  of  the 
nature  of  the  diseases,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  other  cures 
of  an  extraordinary  but  not  miraculous  kind.  The  great  point 
was  to  show  clearly  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  really 
distinguished  from  the  Scripture  miracles.  But  to  this  part  of 
the  subject  we  shall  have  shortly  to  recur,  and,  therefore,  leave  it 
now  with  this  brief  notice.  In  the  year  1771,  Hugh  Fanner 
published  his  Dissertation  on  Miracles ;  designed  to  snow  that  tkew 
are  arguments  of  a  Divine  Interposition^  ana  absolute  proofs  of  t£$ 
Mission  and  Doctrine  of  a  Propnet,  His  object,  which  Mr.  Pen* 
rose  has  characterized  as  an  erroneous  one,  required,  it  is  obvious, 
that  he  should  absolutely  deny  all  miraculous  accounts  whatever 
except  those  of  Scripture.  Every  one  is  aware  that  Hugh  Far- 
mer, in  another  work,  attempts  to  resolve  all  cases  of  demoniacal 
possession  into  ordinary  diseases,  and  to  explain  the  language  of 
Scripture  on  this  subject  by  the  dangerous  scheme  o{  cufcommoda- 
tion.  In  his  work  on  miracles,  he  maintains  that  there  are  no 
instances  in  Scripture  of  miracles  performed  by  evil  spirits,  and 
he  explains  the  miracles  of  the  Egyptian  enchanters  as  delusions ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  appearance  of  Samuel  to  Saul,  he  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  Samuel  was  raised  beyond  the  expectation  of 
the  woman  by  a  miracle  of  Gk)d^s  appointment. 

In  1 794,  Paley  published  his  '^  Evidences  of  the  Ohristian  Be- 
ligion,""  which  has  become  a  standard  book  in  our  literature,  and 
the  merits  of  which  all  must  acknowledge,  even  though  they  may 
dissent  from  some  of  the  views  propounded  in  it.  The  two  funda- 
mental propositions  on  which  it  is  based,  and  the  introductory 
remarks,  are  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  confutation 
of  Hume's  sophistry  which  ever  appeared ;  and  the  chapters  by 
which  they  are  supported,  altogether  form  a  chain  of  argument 
such  as  few  books  have  ever  exhibited. 

It  will  bo  seen  by  this  brief  sketch  of  the  chief  publications  on 
Miracles  in  England,  during  the  18th  century,  how  large  a 
share  they  occupied  of  public  attention.  In  one  respect  it  was, 
perhaps,  unfortunate  that  so  much  stress  was  laid  upon  tki$ 
portion  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  that  it  might  seem  that 
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the  whole  of  the  mighty  fabric  of  evidence  which  God  has  con- 
structed, consisted  only  of  this  one  great  comer-stone.  This 
exclusive  reference  to  miracles  as  proofs  of  the  Divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  was  certainly  not  discouraged  or  diminished;  but 
rather  promoted  by  the  publication  of  Paley^s  Evidences.  It  is  a 
circumstance  certainly  to  be  regretted,  and  we  know  of  no  work 
more  calculated  to  afford  a  corrective  to  this  exclusive  view  than 
the  Propsedia  Prophetica  of  Archdeacon  (now  Dean)  Lyall,  in 
which,  although  perhaps  we  might  demur  to  some  statements, 
yet  the  whole  providential  dealings  of  Gt)d  in  preparing  among  the 
Jewish  people  a  testimony  to  the  mission  of  our  Lord  from  Hih 
are  so  beautifully  illustrated,  that  the  work  forms  a  most  valuable 
accession  to  our  literature. 

But  this  is  beside  our  present  purpose,  and  we  shall  now  merely 
allude  to  three  other  publications  expressly  on  Miracles,  all  of 
which  were  published  about  twenty  years  ago.  In  1824,  Pro- 
fessor Lee  published  the  '^  Controversial  Tracts^'*'*  which  passed 
between  the  late  Henry  Martyn  and  some  eminent  Mohammedan 
writers,  in  which  some  degree  of  new  interest  is  infused  into  a 
subject,  which  would  almost  appear  to  be  exhausted  by  the  con- 
stant attention  which  it  had  now  engrossed  for  upwards  of  a 
century.  The  Mohammedan  writers  show  a  far  greater  readiness 
to  admit  the  miracle,  than  to  receive  the  doctrine  for  which  it  is 
wrought.  Mirza  Ibrahim,  the  preceptor  of  all  the  Moolas,  is 
inclined  to  argue,  that  whatever  our  Lord  may  have  wrought, 
there  are  no  proof  to  us  of  his  Divine  mission,  because  they  may 
have  proceeded  from  magic.  Magic  cures  diseases,  and  no  one 
can  say  whether  a  further  progress  in  the  art  may  not  enable 
its  votaries  to  raise  the  dead.  The  Western  deist  denies  the 
miracle,  but  if  he  believed  the  miracle,  would  admit  the  proof  of  a 
Divine  power ;  the  Mohammedan  infidel  admits  the  miracle,  but 
denies  the  inference  !  We  know  not  whether  it  was  the  publica- 
tion of  these  tracts,  which  specially  called  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Penrose  to  the  subject,  but  in  1826  his  very  valuable  Essay  on 
Miracles  was  published,  and  followed  in  the  same' year,  by  an 
admirable  and  lively  review  of  it  in  the  British  Critic^  written  by 
the  Rev.  C.  W.  Le  Bas,  and  published  separately  with  some 
additions.  Mr.  Penrose  defines  a  miracle,  ^^  an  act  above  human 
power,^  and  explains  his  reasons  for  excluding  from  it  any  refer- 
ence to  the  source  from  which  it  proceeds.  He  combats  some  of 
the  positions  of  Farmer,  and  after  showing  that  acts  above 
human  power  may  possibly  be  in  the  common  course  of  the  opera- 
tion of  higher  beings,  he  contends  that  we  cannot  establish  as  a 
primary  position,  that  none  but  the  Supreme  God  can  work  a 
miracle.     Mr.  Penrose  considers  under  what  circumstances  mira- 
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cles  can  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  a  Divine  commisBion,  and 
having  fully  shown  that  Scripture  miracles  are  pre-^minenily 
endued  with  all  which  is  requisite  for  this  object^  he  proceeds  to 
point  out  how  far  all  other  miraculous  accounts  fall  short  of  them, 
and  differ  from  them.  Mr.  Penrose  also  enters  venr  fnlly  into 
the  inquiry,  how  far  the  consideration  of  the  doctrines  taught 
may  be  permitted  to  influence  our  views  with  regard  to  the 
miracle.  In  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  other  miracles  beside 
those  of  Scripture,  Mr.  Penrose  speaks  very  sensibly.  He  does 
not  venture  to  draw  so  sweeping  an  inference,  as  to  conclude  tiuit 
Qod  has  never  worked  any  other  miracles,  but  he  sets  forth  very 
plainly  the  grounds  upon  which  the  miracles  of  Scripture  have  a 
just  claim  upon  our  attention ;  and  he  very  properly  observes,  that 
''  the  question  is  not,  whether  we  can  put  a  general  n^^ative  on 
all  claims  of  miracles,  except  those  of  the  Scriptures,  or  on  any 
particular  classes  of  such  claims ;  but  whether  those  claims 
assume  a  shape  or  a  seriousness  which  reasonably  entitles  them  to 
regard  and  attention.*" — p.  305.  These  and  some  further  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Penrose  on  this  portion  of  the  subject,  are  quoted 
in  the  essay  of  Mr.  Le  Bus  with  entire  approbation,  and  we 
cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  they  seem  to  us  to  be  fraught  with 
important  and  sensible  considerations.  We  ought,  perhaps, 
before  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of  the  History  of  Opinions 
concerning  Miracles,  to  state  that  in  the  year  1801,  a  translatioii 
was  published  of  Marchetti^s  '^  Official  Memoirs  of  the  Juridical 
Examination  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Miraculous  Events^ 
which  happened  at  Rome  in  the  years  1796-7,  including  the 
Decree  of  Approbation.'*^  (London :  Keating  and  Brown,  1801.) 
This  publication  probably  exercised  but  little  influence  on  public 
opinion,  as  its  circulation  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  Romanists, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  course  of  our  observations  to  make 
some  allusion  to  its  statements,  and  it  is  therefore  mentioned 
here. 

As  a  little  episode  in  this  history  we  might  mention,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Geddes  (professedly  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman)  to 
explain  away  the  miracles  of  Scripture,  and  resolve  them  into  mere 
natural  events,  a  mode  of  proceeding  then  becoming  fashionable 
among  the  Rationalists  of  Germany.  Although  unhi^pily  too 
great  an  approximation  to  such  a  course  was  displayed  in  m 
**  Jllstory  of  th^  Jews^  published  some  few  years  ago,  to  which 
we  arc  unwilling  now  to  call  further  attention,  these  attempts 
have  hitherto  been  looked  upon  with  any  thing  but  favour  in 
England.  The  real  end  to  which  they  must  lead  has  been  so 
clearly  seen,   that  they  have  rather  served  to  deter  English 
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students  from  too  much  familiarity  with  German  commentaries 
and  introductions  to  the  Scriptures,  than  to  inrite  imitation. 

Upon  a  review,  then,  of  the  chief  publications,  expressly  relat- 
ing to  miracles,  which  have  appeared  in  England  for  a  period  of 
more  than  150  years,  the  following  would  seem  to  be  the  result 
to  which  we  should  come.  The  question  has  been  argued  in 
almost  all  its  phases,  and  a  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  miracles  proceeding  from  any  thing 
but  an  interposition  of  the  Supreme  God,  as  well  as  with  regaia 
to  the  share  which  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  involved  may  be 
allowed  to  take  in  our  investigation  of  the  evidence ;  but  on  these 
points  the  last  publications  which  appear  to  express  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  m  the  English  Church,  are  written  in  a  very 
temperate  tone,  and  establish,  on  the  whole,  very  sound  and  satis- 
factory conclusions'. 

The  course,  however,  of  opinion  manifestly  received  so  violent 
a  shock  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  it  was  long 
before  it  could  recover  a  sound  and  healthy  condition.  Middleton 
attacked  all  Fast-Apostolie  miracles,  and  Hume  attacked  all 
miracle.  The  argument  of  Hume  was  a  sophism,  which  would 
receive  some  slight  countenance  from  any  exposure  of  false  pre- 
tensions to  miracles,  because  it  was  founded  on  the  improbability 
of  miracles  taking  place,  and  the  probability  of  testimony  being 
untrue.  Unjustifiable  as  parts  of  Middleton^'s  treatise  may  be, 
it  is  equally  true  that  much  which  he  attacked  was  also  unjusti- 
fiable, and  could  be  accounted  for  on  no  other  grounds  than  those 
of  delusion  and  imposture.  This  combination  of  circumstances, 
and  the  further  exposure  of  credulity  and  artifice,  which  was 
found  in  the  Criterion  of  Douglas,  appear  in  great  measure  to 
have  influenced  all  subsequent  discussions.  All  our  writers  were 
anxious  to  show  that  Hume^s  sophism  could  not  damage  the 
evidence  for  the  miracles  of  Scripture,  but  they  could  not  deny 
that  it  was  entitled  to  some  credit  when  applied  to  many  cases  of 
Post-Apostolic  miracles.  There  was  an  absolute  necessity  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  cases,  and  if  the  process  of  exami- 
nation has  been  unfavourable  to  the  claims  of  other  miracles  upon 
our  regard  and  attention,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  nas 
resulted  in  a  triumphant  establishment  of  those  of  Scripture. 

We  confess  that  the  more  we  study  the  subject,  the  more  we 
are  inclined  to  acknowledge  that  this  result  is  essentially  founded 
upon  truth  ;  that  the  Scripture  miracles  are  placed  upon  a  founda- 
tion which  cannot  be  shaken,  whether  we  believe  or  disbelieve 

*  Those  of  Mr.  Penrose  and  Mr.  Le  Bas. 

'  We  may  also  mention  that  a  few  years  ago  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Newman  appears 
to  have  coincided  with  these  views,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  article  in  the  Encyclo' 
pedia  MeiropoHtana. 
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other  miraculous  narratives ;  and  with  rq;ard  to  these  latter,  that 
they  do  not  come  upon  us  with  claims  to  r^ard  which  can  in  any 
way  be  put  into  competition  with  those  of  Scripture.  We  would 
further  add,  that  we  think  it  only  natural  and  reasonable  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  should  exist  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of 
some  particular  miracles,  that  some  Protestant  divines  should 
acknowledge  its  force  and  others  deny  it.  We  now  proceed  at 
once  to  the  consideration  of  the  views  propounded  by  Mr.  New- 
man. The  following  is  his  own  statement  of  the  conclusions  to 
which  his  essay  tends,  but  in  extracting  it  we  have  ventured  to 
place  some  parts  of  it  in  italics  : — 

''It  may  be  advisable  to  state  in  the  commencement  the  conclusions 
to  which  the  remarks  which  follow  will  be  found  to  tend ;  they  are  such 
as  these :  that  ecclesiastical  miracles,  that  is,  miracles  posterior  to  the 
apostolic  age,  are  on  the  whole  very  different  in  object,  character,  and 
evidence,  from  those  of  Scripture  on  the  whole,  so  that  the  one  series 
or  family  ought  uever  to  be  confounded  with  the  other ;  yet  that  the 
former  are  not,  therefore,  at  once  to  be  rejected  ;  thai  there  wa$  no  age 
of  miracles,  after  nhtch  miracles  ceased ;  that  there  have  been  at  aU  timet 
true  miracles  and  false  miracles,  true  accounts  and  false  accounts ;  that 
no  authoritative  guide  is  supplied  to  us  for  drawing  the  line  between 
the  two ;  that  some  of  the  miracles  reported  were  true  miracles ;  that 
we  cannot  be  certain  how  many  were  not  true ;  and  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  decision  in  particular  cases  is  left  to  each  individual, 
according  to  his  opportunities  of  judging." 

From  this  extract  it  would  appear,  that  one  of  the  great  con- 
clusions to  be  established  by  Mr.  Newman's  essay,  is  the  dif- 
ference in  obJeciSy  character,  and  evidence^  between  ecclesiastical 
and  Scripture  miracles,  but  a  very  large  portion  of  the  essay 
appears  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  most  elaborately  directed  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  this  difference.  And  this  attempt  is  made 
in  various  ways.  The  character  of  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical 
miracles  is  asserted  here  to  be  different,  but  in  p.  Ix.  and  Ixi.,  after 
a  sort  of  comparison  of  the  mission  of  St.  Antonv,  St.  Martin, 
and  St.  Beneaict,  with  that  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  whom  Mr.  Newman  calls  these  ''  great  confessors  or 
reformers,''^  the  antitypes^  we  have  an  enumeration  of  the  miracles 
of  Elisha,  introduced  by  an  observation  that  ^*  much  might  be 
said  of  the  romantic  character  of  the  prophetical  miracles.'*^  Afler 
the  enumeration  lias  been  made,  we  are  quietly  told, — 

'*  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  after  this  inspired  precedent 
there  is  little  in  ecclesiastical  legends  to  offend  as  regards  the  matter ;  their 
credibility  turning,  first,  on  whether  they  are  to  be  expected  at  all ;  and 
next,  whether  they  are  avouched  on  sufficient  evidence." 

Although,  therefore,  the  author  assures  us  that  the  diflference 
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between  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  miracles  in  their  character^ 
is  one  of  the  conclusions  which  this  essay  is  intended  to  establish, 
we  think  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  nnd  language  more  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  every  such  diiierence,  and  to  place  them  upon 
a  par. 

13ut  let  us  proceed  now  to  another  point,  and  see  how  this 
author  deals  with  the  diiTerence  between  the  two  series  in  regard 
to  their  evidence.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  in  which  the 
testimony  to  the  facts  is  the  strongest, — and  in  some  cases  it  is 
probable  unimpeachable, — by  far  the  greater  number  are  cases  of 
exorcism  and  healing ;  and  in  the  examination  of  such  cases, 
Douglas  has  admitted  the  fact  but  denied  the  miracle,  and  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  cures  may  be  accounted  for  by  natural 
causes.  Mr.  Newman,  after  quoting  many  passages  of  the  Gos- 
pels, in  which  our  Lord's  miracles  of  healing  are  related  without 
circumstantial  minuteness,  proceeds  to  say : 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  the  two  special  powers  which  gave  a  character, 
as  to  our  Lord*8  miraculous  working,  so  to  that  of  his  Apostles  after 
Him,  were  exorcism  and  healing ;  and,  moreover,  that  there  were,  in 
matter  of  fact,  the  two  gifts  especially  promised  to  the  latter  above 
other  gifts.  It  appears,  also,  that  if  one  other  gift  must  be  selected 
from  the  Gospels  and  Book  of  Acts  as  of  greater  prominence  than  the 
rest,  it  will  be  the  gift  of  visions  ;  so  that  cures,  exorcisms,  and  visions 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  three  distinguishing  specimens  of  Divine  power ,  by 
which  our  Lord  authenticated  to  the  world  the  religion  He  bestowed  upon 
it '.  Now  it  has  already  been  observed  ;  that  these  are  the  very  three 
especially  claimed  by  the  primitive  Church ;  while  as  to  the  more 
stupendous  miracles  of  raising  the  dead,  giving  sight  to  the  blind, 
cleansing  lepers,  and  the  like  of  these,  she  makes  profession  also,  but 
very  rarely,  as  if  after  the  manner  of  Scripture."     (Pr.  Ixxxiii.  4.) 

Now  in  this  passage  there  is  a  statement  which  we  cannot 
admit  for  a  moment.  These  three  gifts  might  be  the  most^/r^ 
quently  exercised,  or  their  exercise  most  frequently  recorded  in 
Scripture,  but  it  is  impossible  to  allow  that  they  are  the  di^- 
tinffuishinff  specimem  of  Divine  potoer,  by  which  Christianity  was 
authenticated.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Divine  Providence, 
from  an  anticipation  of  the  difficulties  to  which  such  an  authenti- 
cation would  have  been  exposed  hotd  it  stood  aUme^  has  mercifully 
vouchsafed  other  manifestations  of  supernatural  power,  which  could 
by  no  possibility  be  capable  of  such  explanations  as  we  are  often 
compelled  to  give,  of  instances  of  miraculous  interposition,  which 
imply  only  these  gifts.  No  reasonable  explanation  can  be  given 
of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  of  the  cure  of  the  man  born  blind, 

*  The  italics  are  ours. 
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examined  and  allowed  by  the  enemies  of  our  Lord^  which  admita 
the  facts  and  denies  the  miracle.  But  it  is  absolutdy  trifling  with 
the  question  to  place  the  authentication  of  Ghristiamtv  even  upon 
these  latter  miracles  alone,  how  stupendous  soever  they  may  be, 
and  to  leave  out  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  unequivocal  Gift  of  Tongues. 
But  as  we  proceed  in  this  part  of  the  essay,  we  shall 
perceive  still  stranger  attempts  to  confound  the  evidence  for 
ecclesiastical  miracles  with  that  of  Scripture.  Does  Douglas 
argue  that  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  professed  to  exorcise  and 
cast  out  devils,  and  add  that  some  may  think  this  circum- 
stance puts  these  feats  of  jugglers  and  impostors  on  the  same 
footing  of  credibility  with  the  works  ascribed  to  Christians  ! 
Mr.  Newman  subjoins  the  inquiry,  "  Why  not  with  the  works 
ascribed  to  Apostles  !*"  Again,  with  regard  to  the  cures  ascribed 
to  the  prayers  of  Christians,  to  the  imposition  of  their  hands,  &c., 
in  those  early  times.  Bishop  Douglas  argues  that  they  ^^  mighty 
for  ought  we  knoWy  be  really  brought  about  in  a  natural  way, 
and  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  have  accounted 
for  those  ascribed  to  the  Abb6  Paris,  and  those  attributed  by 
the  superstitious  Papists  to  the  intercession  of  the  saints  ;^^  on 
which  Mr.  Newman  remarks,  '^  Perhaps  the  acute  unbelievers  of 
Corinth  or  Ephesus,  by  a  parallel  argument,  justified  their  rejec- 
tion of  St.  Paul.^^  And  thus  each  objection  of  Douglas  is,  as 
it  were,  met  by  applying  it  to  Scripture.  Whether  this  be  more 
likely  to  raise  the  evidence  for  ecclesiastical  miracles,  or  to  lower 
that  for  Scripture,  we  think  mav  safely  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
every  unprejudiced  reader.  We  confess,  that  to  us  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  no  common  thankfulness  that  we  are  not  reduced 
to  a  dependence  on  these  miracles  alone  for  an  answer  to  the 
acute  unbelievers  either  of  Ephesus,  of  Corinth,  or  of  England 
and  France.  But  there  is  one  assertion  of  Mr.  Newman  so 
often  repeated,  and  yet  so  very  far  from  true,  that  although  we 
have  already  casually  adverted  to  it,  we  must  still  call  more 
pointed  attention  to  its  utter  unsoundness.  The  author  states 
m  one  page  that  these  gifts,  the  ambiguity  of  which  is  attempted 
to  be  shown  bv  Douglas,  were  the  distinguishing  specimens  of 
Divine  potcer^  by  tchich  our  Lord  authenticated  to  the  world  ike 
religion  Ue  bestotced  upon  it^ — p.  83.  In  another,  that  they  (or 
rather  two  of  them)  are  the  prominent  external  signs  of  power  in 
the  history  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Apostles  (p.  85)  ;  and  lastly, 
in  another  ^  that  it  was  by  these  two  gifts  that  the  Apostles 

'  The  following  passages  may  also  among  others  be  quoted  as  justifyiiig  our 
assertion  :  **  once  more ;  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Esther  are  very  different  in  conir 
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^*  m  matter  of  fad  converted  the  world, — p.  Ixxxvii.  These  repeated 
statements  of  the  same  circumstances  (and  they  are  not  all  which 
might  be  adduced)  show  the  great  stress  which  the  author  lays 
upon  it,  but  we  contend  that  it  is  a  statement  which  is  grounded 
upon  more  than  one  fallacy.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  one 
great  difference  in  the  circumstances  under  which  these  miracles 
were  performed.  It  is  one  thing  to  perform  them  among  and 
upon  professed  believers,  another  to  perform  them  in  the  midst 
of  enemies  and  unbelievers.  But  not  to  insist  on  these  differ- 
ences, we  deny  that  it  was  to  them  alone  that  the  Apostles 
trusted  in  the  conversion  of  the  world ;  we  acknowledge  that 
they  really  were  a  means  of  awakening  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  Grod^s  presence  among  them,  and  his  mission  to  them,  but  it 
was  only  as  making  way  for  a  most  important  and  stupendous 
revelation  of  God^s  will,  testified  by  miracles  of  another  character, 
a  character  liable  to  no  suspicion,  and  capable  of  no  ambiguity. 
And  in  this  estimate,  it  is  left  out  of  the  account  that  these  very 
miracles  were  the  predicted  signs  of  the  Messiah.  There  is  no 
fallacy,  we  contend,  more  evident,  than  that  of  assigning  the  con- 
version of  the  world  to  these  miracles  as  the  one  great  means. 
They  might  be  and  were,  one  great  means  of  calUna  attention  to 
God's  message;  being  stronger,  as  Mr.  Newman  mtimates,  as 
evidence  to  those  who  saw  them,  than  to  us  who  read  of  them. 
They  are  to  us  among  those  miracles  of  Scripture  which  "  are 
received  only  on  the  credit  of  the  system  of  which  they  form  a 
part."*' — p.  Iv.  At  all  events,  the  eternal  wisdom  of  God  has 
subjected  us  to  no  such  trial  of  our  faith  as  to  trust  to  these 
alone. 

Without  any  desire  to  press  unfairly  on  the  author,  we  must 
point  out  the  very  great  difference  in  the  two  cases.  Those 
miracles  in  Scripture,  the  evidence  of  which  rests  to  us  on  the 
credit  of  the  others,  were  a  great  means,  we  acknowledge,  of 
obtaining  attention  to  God's  great  message  to  mankind,  which 
was  attested  by  other  miracles  of  an  entirely  unambiguous  kind, 
furnished  with  evidence  which  reaches  in  undiminished  strength 
to  the  end  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  the  strength  of  the  case  of 
ecclesiastical  miracles  lies  almost  entirely  in  those  of  this  ambi- 
guous class.     This  simple  statement  will,  we  trust,  be  sufficient 


position  and  style  from  the  earlier  portions  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  present  a  view 
of  the  miraculous  dealings  of  the  Almighty  with  His  Church,  very  much  resembling 
what  we  disparage  in  ecclesiastical  legends,  or  again  in  the  historical  portions  of  the 
Apocrypha,  as  poetical  or  dramatic." — p.  IxiL 

"  If  the  miracles  of  Church  history  cannot  be  defended  by  the  arguments  of  Leslie, 
Lyttelton,  Paley,  or  Douglas,  how  many  of  the  Scripture  miracles  satisfy  their  con- 
ditional"— ^p.  xyii. 
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to  show  that  those  inquirers  who  desire  to  follow  the  truth, 
place  a  broad  boundary  line  between  the  two,  and  not  allow  sueh 
representations  as  these  to  obliterate  it.  Mr.  Newman  profesaeB 
to  establish  sueh  a  line,  but  we  have  seen  how  the  course  of  his 
reasoning  tends  altogether  to  a  different  conclusion.  And  if  we 
acknowledge  that  this  difference  has  been  brought  forward  more 
prominently  within  the  last  century,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  Treatise  of  Middleton  was 
in  some  respects  a  gratuitous  attack  on  ecclesiastical  miracles;  but 
the  work  of  Douglas  was  imperatively  called  for  by  the  fissay  of 
Hume,  and  by  the  use  which  was  made  of  the  alleged  miracles  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Abb^  Paris. 

We  now  proceed  to  another  branch  of  the  aivument. 

Mr.  Newman,  in  the  beginning  of  Section  I V .,  enters  on  the 
consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  argument  of  Hume  has 
been  treated  by  his  opponents,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  his 
maxim  lias  influenced  them  in  their  rejection  of  ecclesiastical 
miracles,  after  they  have  discarded  it  as  applied  to  those  of  Scrip- 
ture. Douglas  *  is  the  writer  whom  he  selects  more  particularly 
for  animadversion,  and  while  he  complains  of  his  incredulity  in 
regard  to  all  ecclesiastical  miracles,  attempts  to  show  that  it  is 
unreasonable.  He  observes  of  Protestant  writers  generally,  on 
this  point,  that 

*'  Though  they  are  earnest  in  their  protest  against  Hume's  summary 
rejection  of  all  miraculous  histories  whatever,  they  make  admissions, 
which  only  do  not  tell  against  the  principal  Scripture  miracles,  and  tell 
against  all  others.  They  tacitly  grant  that  the  antecedent  improba* 
bility  of  miracles  is  so  great,  that  it  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  strong- 
est and  most  overpowering  evidence  ;  that  second  best  evidence  does 
not  even  tend  to  prove  them  ;  that  they  are  absolutely  incredible  up  to 

the  moment  that  all  doubt  is  decisively  set  at  rest that 

they  may  be  treated  altogether  as  fictions,  till  they  are  clearly  proved 
to  be  truths." — p.  67. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  observe,  ^^  It  looks  like  a  mere 
truism  to  say,  that  a  fact  is  not  disproved  because  it  is  not 
proved^^  &c.  A  statement  in  which  we  fully  concur ;  and  if  it 
be  applied  merely  to  modify  the  positive  manner  in  which  Douglas 
sometimes  concludes  the  falsehood  of  the  story  from  the  inst^i- 
ciency  of  the  evidence,  we  are  ready  at  once  to  acknowledge 
its  justice.  But  we  cannot  assign  to  it  the  degree  of  weight 
which  it  deser\'es,  without  coupling  it  with  what  its  author,  no 

■  Leslie  is  among  the  number  of  those  whom  Mr.  Newman  quotes  in  this  Motioa 
as  criteria  of  matters  of  fact ;  but  of  course  hit  criteria,  being  antecedent  to  HumCy 
luive  nothing  to  do  with  the  Tiews  which  Hume  sent  abroad. 
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doubt,  would  call  another  '^  truism,^  which  is  to  this  effect ; 
^'Although  the  facts  are  not  disproved  because  they  are  not 
proved^  yet  till  they  are  proved^  they  do  not  come  forwaiVl  with 
any  claim  on  our  belief*  Mr.  Newman  will  indeed  assure  us  that 
they  have  a  claim,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  because  they  have,  in 
his  view,  an  antecedent  probability.  But  in  the  estimate  here 
given  of  the  opinions  of  Douglas,  we  think  great  injustice  is  done 
to  him.  He  uses  these  strong  expressions  in  some  parts  of  his 
work,  and  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  person  who  has 
been  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  numerous  accounts  where 
miracles  are  claimed,  which  after  all  may  and  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained by  natural  causes.  The  constant  recurrence  of  such  a 
phenomenon  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  great  suspicion  that  it  is  so 
general  as  to  be  almost  universal,  unless  some  strong  grounds  for 
exemption  shall  appear  in  anv  particular  case.  It  has  been  seen 
that  such  grounds  do  occur  m  Scripture  miracles  ;  those  which 
might  in  their  nature  be  liable  to  this  ambiguity,  are  clearly  evi- 
denced to  be  mii*acles,  because  they  are  found  in  an  inspired 
narrative  of  circumstances  which  are  plainly  and  unequivocally 
miraculous.  They  are  part  of  a  dispensation  proved,  indepen- 
dently of  them,  to  be  miraculous,  and,  therefore,  are  in  a  totally 
different  condition  from  those  of  the  same  class,  which  are  the 
only  vouchers  for  the  occurrence  of  miracles.  One  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  such  investigations  as  Douglas  was  obliged  to  enter 
into,  would  infuse  a  suspicion  in  many  cases,  where  previously 
he  might  have  been  willing  to  acquiesce;  but  Mr.  Newman 
appears  to  us  in  the  following  passage  to  treat  Douglas  with 
unfairness : — 

*'  Now  these  passages  from  Douglas  have  been  drawn  out,  not  with 
a  view  of  criticising  him,  but  in  order  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
which  he  illustrates,  viz.,  that  our  feeling  towards  the  ecclesiastical 
miracles  turns  much  less  on  the  evidence  producible  for  them,  than  on 
our  view  concerning  their  antecedent  probability.  If  we  think  such 
interpositions  of  Providence  likely,  or  not  unlikely,  there  is  quite 
enough  evidence  existing  to  convince  us  that  they  really  do  occur  ;  if 
we  think  them  as  unlikely  as  they  appear  to  Douglas,  Middleton,  and 
others,  then  even  evidence,  as  great  as  that  which  is  producible  for  the 
miracles  of  Scripture,  would  not  be  too  much,  nay,  perhaps  not  enough, 
to  conquer  an  inveterate,  deep-rooted,  and  (as  it  may  be  called)  ethical 
incredulity." 

In  regard  to  Douglas,  it  seems  hard  that  this  jud^ent  should 
be  passed  on  him  for  writing  a  book,  the  express  object  of  which 
is  to  show  that  the  evidence  for  Scripture  miracles  infallibly 
proves  their  reality,  and  that  the  evidence  for  other  miracles  does 
not ;  it  is  hard,  we  say,  to  turn  round  on  Douglas,  and  say  that 
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Scripture  evidence  would  not  be  enough  to  eonYinoe  him  in  aa- 
other  case,  when  his  whole  object  is  to  prove  that  it  is  so  strong 
that  it  muit  be  received !  But  this  is  not  all ;  it  would  appear 
from  this  extract  that  Douglas  is  so  hard  and  incredulous,  that 
no  miraculous  interposition  since  the  times  of  the  Apostks  caa 
possibly  find  an  entrance  into  his  circle  of  beUef.  And  yet,  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  his  treatise,  Douglas  expressly  declares 
the  contrary,  for,  after  dividing  miracles  into  two  sorts,  ^^  either 
events  brought  about  by  God's  immediate  invisible  interposition, 
or  works  performed  by  the  agency  of  men  made  use  of  as  his 
instruments,^'  he  states  that  the  ^^  controversy^  (between  Middle- 
ton  and  his  opponents)  '^  doth  not  at  all  relate  to  miracles  of  in- 
visible agency. '  He  then  adds,  ^^  Had  Dr.  Middleton  maintained 
that  there  have  been  no  such  interpositions  of  Providence  sinoe 
the  times  of  the  Gospel,  he  could  have  been  refuted  by  the 
meanest  of  his  antagonists.^'  Douglas  then  specifies  some 
instances  of  such  interposition,  especially  the  constancy  of  the 
martyrs,  which  he  attributes  to  Gbas  invisible  agency,  but  places 
these  personal  assistances,  and  in  general,  the  visions,  revelations, 
&c.,  of  those  ages,  out  of  the  way,  as  being  but  little  to  his  pur- 
pose, ''  because,  however  certain  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
granted  might  be  of  their  reality,  they  are  of  a  nature  not 
capable  of  being  supported  by  testimony,  and  consequently,  pro- 
perly speaking,  not  miraculous ;  to  us,  at  the  least,  it  cannot  be 
made  to  appear  so.'' — pp.  365,  366.  He  then  instances  the 
defeat  of  Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  aa 
a  signal  interposition  of  Providence,  so  proved  by  testimony,  '^  that 
he  who  denies  it  will  scarcely  be  able  to  assign  a  reason  for 
admitting  the  certainty  of  any  distant  fact." — ^p.  367*  Neither 
this,  nor  the  language  of  Douglas  a  little  furtner  on  (p.  386), 
where  he  says — '*  Thus  much  with  regard  to  the  miraculous 
powers  of  the  tliree  first  ages ;  but  if  mere  should  be  room  for 
allowing  (and  I  am  far  from  denying  this)  that  these  ought,  in 
justice,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  more  modem  and  more  sua- 
picious  pretensions  of  Popery,  surely  this  favourable  opinion 
cannot  be  extended,  by  any  one  who  hath  examined  the  subject,  to 
the  claims  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries," — is  consistent  with 
a  character  of  obstinate  incredulity,  such  as  Mr.  Newman  would 
seem  hero  to  attribute  to  him. 

]hit  although  justice  to  Bishop  Douglas  required  this  elucida- 
tion of  his  views,  we  must  not  evade  the  great  question  which  is 
here  opened.  Mr.  Newman,  in  the  passage  just  cited,  seems  to 
intimate  that  the  question  of  the  existence  of  miracles  is  settled 
rather  by  our  '^  views  concerning  their  antecedent  probability,^ 
than  by  the  evidence  producible  for  them.    If  we  make  a  practi* 
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cal  application  of  this  statement,  it  seems  almost  like  a  truism. 
The  man  who  believes  these  miracles  probable,  will,  of  course,  be 
satisfied  with  evidence  of  a  less  cogent  character  than  he  who 
deems  them  improbable.  From  the  very  nature  of  our  minds  it 
must  be  so ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  in  this,  and  all  similar  cases,  we 
find  it  to  be  so.  We  suppose  the  evidence  which  satisfied  our 
forefathers  of  the  reality  of  the  mysterious  agency  of  witchcraft, 
would  fail  to  convince  the  present  generation.  The  stories  con- 
cerning the  evil  eye,  which  are  unquestioned  and  undoubted 
proofs  to  a  Neapolitan  of  the  reasonableness  of  that  fear  which  he 
entertains  of  the  Jettatura^  would,  in  all  probability,  be  insufficient 
to  bring  our  countrymen  under  its  influence ;  and  even  ocular  de- 
monstration does  not  bar  the  Protestant  from  denving  that  the 
liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  is  a  miracle. 

All  this  is  true,  but  it  seems  to  us  quite  beside  the  purpose, 
except  as  a  mere  jpassing  remark,  in  a  dissertation  on  miracles. 
The  evidence  for  their  occurrence  is  surely  capable  of  being  drawn 
out,  objectively,  without  any  reference  to  subjective  prepossessions, 
and  we  contend  that  on  the  strength  of  that  evidence,  so  drawn 
out,  our  decision  ought  to  be  founded.  In  estimating  this  evir 
dence,  we  do  not  deny  that  their  antecedent  probability  forms  an 
argument.  If  it  can  be  fairly  shown,  let  it  have  its  due  weight, 
it  |s  then  objective  argument.  If  it  can  be  shown,  d  priori,  that 
it  is  probable  that  miracles  should  last  to  the  end  of  time,  that  is 
a  species  of  evidence  in  their  favour,  but  it  must  be  shown  inde" 
pendmtlyy  or  we  shall  be  proving  their  probability  by  assuming 
their  occurrence,  and  then  arguing  their  occurrence  by  their  ante- 
cedent probability.  Thus  if  we  compare  the  Eccleddstical  miracles 
with  the  Prophetical,  and  consider  that  these  two  economies 
answer  to  each  other,  both  in  a  general  semblance  and  in  their 

Sosition  in  the  two  covenants*,  we  are  preparing  the  way,  no 
oubt,  towards  establishing  an  antecedent  probability  in  tibeir 
favour,  but  it  is  by  asswming  their  occurrence.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  question  of  this  ante- 
cedent probability  with  great  care.  And  in  treating  this  part  of 
the  subject,  we  think  that  Mr.  Newman  has  unconsciously,  we 
doubt  not,  in  some  degree  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
armiing  in  a  circle.  Although  apparently  only  answering  an 
objection  against  the  Ecclesiastical  miracles,  as  fantastical  and 
absurd,  he  has,  in  the  early  part  of  this  essay,  contrived  to 
work  up  the  argument  of  analogy  into  something  like  a  positive 
presumption  in  favour  of  their  occurrence.     In  the  first  place,. 

*  See  Mr.  Newman's  Eiiayy  p.  Ixii. 
F  f  2 
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after  alluding  to  the  great  variety  in  the  works  of  nature,  espe- 
cially in  the  animal  kingdom,  Mr.  Newman  makes  some  remarks 
on  the  surprise  with  which  persons  view,  after  some  interval,  or 
for  the  first  time,  the  exhibition  of  a  menagerie.  "  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  identify  the  wonder-working  hand  of  God 
with  the  specimens  of  its  exercise  which  they  see  around  them  ;'*'* 
they  are  accustomed  to  domestic  animals,  and  although  they  have 
read  of  wild  beasts,  the  reality  seems  too  strange  for  them.  And 
much  of  the  same  class,  he  then  intimates,  may  be  the  variety  in  the 
works  of  Grod  as  displayed  in  miracles.  The  mumcles  of  Scripture 
in  this  comparison  answer  to  the  tame  animals,  and  the  ecdeaiaa- 
tical  legends  to  the  menagerie,  and  the  variety  of  nature  is  made 
^*  antecedently  a  reason  for  expecting  a  variety  in  a  supernatural 
agency,  if  it  be  introduced." — ^p,  1.  "  There  is  far  greater  dif- 
ference,^ we  are  told,  ^^  between  the  appearance  of  a  horse,  or  an 
eagle,  and  a  monkey,  or  a  lion  and  a  mouse,  as  they  meet  our 
eye,  than  between  the  most  august  of  the  Divine  manifestations 
in  Scripture,  and  the  meanest  and  most  fanciful  of  those  legends 
which  we  are  accustomed,  without  further  examination,  to  cast 
asido.*" — p.  xlix.  We  cannot  admit  the  cogency,  though  we  may 
admire  the  ingenuity  of  this  analogy.  It  has  been  very  much  tfaie 
fashion  among  those  who  estimate  Mr.  Newman  most  highly,  to 
compare  him  to  the  great  thinker  of  the  last  century,  JSishop 
Butler,  but  we  apprehend  it  will  not  be  on  account  of  this  analogy. 
It  might,  perhaps,  occur  to  a  maliciously-minded  person  to  pursue 
the  analogy  a  little  further.  Instead  of  being  brought  into  a  real 
menagerie  of  living  animals,  where  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
deception,  let  us  suppose  the  stranger  introduced  into  a  museum 
of  stuffed  or  dried  specimens,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  their  structure.  Suppose  upon  examinmg  a  great 
many  of  them,  he  should  find  that  they  were  made  up,  that  the 
head  of  one  species  was  accommodated  with  the  tail  or  the  legs  of 
another,  and  such  pranks  of  the  imagination  played,  that  Mermaids 
and  Centaurs  were  quite  ordinary  exhibitions  in  the  cases  of  this 
museum,  we  certainly  think  that  his  credit  in  the  genuineness 
of  the  collection  generally  would  be  considerably  shaken.  And 
those  who,  like  Douglas,  were  obliged  to  anatomize  a  great  many 
specimens,  have  perhaps  found  this  result. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  argument.  Mr.  Newman  then  argues 
that  ''  the  miracles  of  Scripture  are  a  greater  innovation  on  the 
economy  of  nature,  than  the  miracles  of  the  Church  upon  the 
economy  of  Scripture''  (p.  53)  :  and  very  properly  warns  usagainst 
condemning  the  miracles  of  the  Church  by  an  A  priori  argu* 
inent  of  propriety,  and  intimates  that  they  who  have  done  so,  have 
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before  now  condemned  the  notion  of  a  miracle  altogether,  as  a 
barbarons  and  unphilosophical  notion  ^  We  are  quite  willing  to 
concede  to  the  author  what  he  elsewhere  observes,  that  the 
Scripture  miracles  have  borne  the  brunt  of  this  presumption,  and 
that  they  have  altogether  destroyed  the  edge  of  the  weapon  as 
an  argument  against  miracles  as  miracles;  but  this  admission  leaves 
it  quite  open  to  us  to  believe  that  they  are  rare,  and  to  think  that 
there  is  an  improbability  about  them  which  it  requires  strong 
evidence  to  overcome. 

But  leaving  this  out  of  the  question,  let  us  see  the  next  stace 
in  the  presumption  which  Mr.  Newman  is  here  building  up,  m 
favour  of  these  ecclesiastical  miracles.  We  are  next  told  that 
'*  the  question  has  hitherto  been  argued  on  the  admission,  that  a 
distinct  line  can  be  drawn  in  point  of  character  and  circumstances, 
between  the  miracles  of  Scripture  and  of  Church  history ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  '."^  And  Mr.  Newman  then  enu- 
merates some  ecclesiastical  miracles  as  awful  in  their  character, 
and  as  momentous  in  their  effects  as  those  of  Scripture ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  points  out  some  of  those  in  Scripture  which 
seem  most  nearly  to  approach  the  character  of  the  legendary 
miracles.  The  only  answer  to  this  is,  we  think,  that  man  must 
feel  his  utter  inadequacy  to  assign  the  objects  for  which  a  miracle 
might  be  wrought  by  God ;  or  to  judge  trAo^  miracles  would  be  proper 
in  each  case  ;  and  that  he  flies  to  the  examination  of  evidence,  as 
the  ground  of  his  judgment,  with  thankfulness  to  God  that  He 
has  endued  him  with  faculties  fitted  at  least  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
impossible  to  help  feeling,  of  course,  that  some  occasions  would 
naturally  appear  to  him  more  likely  to  call  them  forth,  and  some 
miracles  more  unlikely  to  occur,  but  he  soon  learns  that  the  whole 
question  is  too  great  for  him,  and  that  he  must  approach  it  with 
profound  humility  and  distrust  of  his  own  powers.  Those  mira- 
cles of  Scripture  which  appear  ^'  difficult'^  to  him,  he  finds  in  an 
inspired  record  of  Code's  dealings  with  mankind,  furnished  with 
undoubted  evidence  of  having  come  from  God,  and  he  studies  that 
book  to  learn  the  ways  of  Grod  ;  where  he  is  permitted  to  under- 
stand, he  feels  his  mind  expanded  and  enlarged ;  where  he  sees  but 
dimly  and  darkly,  he  is  but  gently  reminded  of  his  feebleness  and 
ignorance.  Mr.  Newman  then  draws  out  a  sort  of  comparison 
between  the  two  series  of  miracles,  with  a  view  to  show  their  con- 
nexion and  intermixture ;  but  this  we  only  mention  in  a  cursory  way, 

^  See  above  in  our  allusions  to  Spinosa,  p.  400. 

'  We  should  be  sorry  to  urge  here  upon  Mr.  Newman  the  necessity  of  abiding  by 
one  alternative  or  the  other.  If  the  two  series  are  alike,  the  argument  from  the 
variety  of  nature  is  out  of  place.  But  we  should  not  press  this  consideration,  because 
the  nature  of  each  series  is  mixedi  as  the  author  afterwards  points  our. 
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in  order  that  we  may  hasten  to  the  last  sti^  in  this  process  of 
accumulation.  The  author,  lastly,  intimates  that  the  ecclesiastical 
miracles  have  an  assignable  place  in  God^s  dealings.  **  There 
exists,^"  he  tells  us,  '*  a  sort  of  analogy  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  evangelical  histories,  and  the  prophetical  and  Mosaic.  The 
propheti^  and  ecclesiastical  are  each  in  its  place  a  sort  of  supple- 
ment to  the  supernatural  manifestations  with  which  the  respective 
dispensations  open,  and  present  a  similar  internal  chaiacter.*^ 
The  analogy  is  further  pursued ;  for  as  miraculous  powers  seined 
to  be  revived  in  the  prophets,  though  miraculous  interpositions 
had  never  wholly  ceased',  and  as  they  revived  in  Elijah  and  EUsha, 
— so  the  gift  of  miracles  was  restricted  in  the  first  centuries,  com- 
pared with  the  exuberant  exercise  recorded  of  it  in  the  fourtli  and 
fifth,  when  it  was  revived  in  special  connexion  with  the  ascetics 
and  solitaries.  This  comparison  is  carried  on  at  a  length  which 
it  would  be  inconvenient  and  unnecessary  to  detail,  but  it  ends 
with  a  statement  which  might  have  warned  us  of  the  road  on 
which  the  author  was  then  travelling.  He  says,  that  if  it  be 
urged  '^  that  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  virtually  form  a  new  dis- 
pensation, wc  need  not  deny  it  in  the  sense  in  which  the  pro- 
phetical miracles  are  distinct  from  the  Mosaic,  not  as  repealiiig 
the  law,  but  as  a  new  exhibition  of  that  supernatural  Presence, 
which  overshadowed  Israel  from  first  to  last. 

*'  And  it  may  be  added,"  Mr.  Newman  proceeds,  "  that  as  a  gradual 
revelation  of  Gospel  truth  accompanied  the  miracles  of  the  prophets,  so 
to  those  who  admit  the  Catholic  doctriDes  as  enunciated  in  the  creedi 
and  commented  on  by  the  fathers,  the  subsequent  expansion  and  varia- 
tion of  supernatural  agency  in  the  Church,  instead  of  suggesting  diffi- 
culties, will  seem  but  parallel,  as  they  are  contemporaneous  to  the  de- 
velopments, additions,  and  changes  in  dogmatic  statements,  which  have 
occurred  between  the  Apostolic  and  the  present  age,  and  which  are  but 
a  result  and  evidence  of  life." 

It  would  be  very  desirable  in  analyzing  these  notions,  to  be 
distinctly  informed  of  the  relative  positions  of  doctrines  and 
miracles ;  to  know  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  voucher 
for  the  other.  It  has  pleased  God  in  giving  us  a  reveUtion,  to 
furnish  it  with  evidence  which  brings  it  home  to  us,  and  when 
the  evidence  is  admitted  the  doctrines  must  be  received ;  and  we 
conclude  that  if  any  new  Gospel  was  to  be  preached,  it  would  be 
provided  with  evidence  as  unexceptionable.     But  this  is  the  very 

*  Most  assuredly  they  had  never  ceased— the  miracles  of  Jochoa  were  of  a  most 
awfully  solemn  character.  The  book  of  Judges  haa  its  miraclei,  and  so  hate  the 
books  of  Samuel.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Newman  would  consider  Joshua  In  tiif  p^witfOii 
answering  to  that  of  the  Apostles. 
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point  in  dispute.  The  evidence  is  so  unsatisfactory,  at  best,  for 
the  miracles  of  a  later  age  than  the  Apostles,  or  at  all  events 
after  the  first  three  centuries,  that  our  doubts  of  their  occurrence 
are  increased  in  a  manifold  ratio,  when  we  find  them  to  be  the 
vouchers  for  a  new  body  of  doctrine.  We  are  Quite  willing  to 
admire  the  vividness  and  power  with  which  Mr.  Newman  seizes 
upon  every  circumstance,  which  can  present  the  dealings  of  Gtod 
to  us  in  a  beautiful  and  symmetrical  form ;  it  seems  to  be,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  his  religious  nature :  but  in  this  instance  we 
think  that  he  has  allowed  his  love  of  analogy  to  lead  him  to  an 
entirely  improper  use  of  its  teaching.  We  feel  the  beauty  of 
Butler^s  Analogy  too  warmly,  not  to  be  extremely  jealous  of 
any  thing  which  may  seem  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  chief  argu- 
ment on  which  it  rests.  And  few  things  can  be  more  prejudicial 
to  its  persuasiveness,  than  to  see  sometning  like  an  imitation  of 
it  which  leads  to  unsound  conclusions.  It  would,  in  the  present 
instance,  have  been  available,  we  willingly  admit,  to  answer  pre- 
sumptions against  these  miracles,  if  cogent  evidence  is  offered 
to  prove  their  occurrence ;  but  the  mere  circumstance  that  an 
ingenious  and  religiously-disposed  mind  can  think  out  an  analogy 
for  them,  and  assign  a  place  in  God^s  dispensation  to  them,  is 
hardlv  to  be  used  as  a  presumption  in  their  favour,  and  stand  in 
the  place  of  evidence.  We  oo  not  mean  that  their  antecedent 
probability  is  placed  upon  this  basis  alone ;  but  still  we  think 
that  in  this  respect  the  argument  is  unfairly  used. 

Another  ground  on  which  the  antecedent  probability  is  argued, 
are  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  where 
He  enumerates  the  '^  signs ^^  which  '^  shall  follow  them  that 
believe.*" — St.  Mark  xvi.  17 — 19.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  grave 
and  important  consideration,  and  we  ought  to  be  very  careml  in 
our  interpretation  of  such  a  passage ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
obvious,  that  it  leaves  the  question  entirely  open,  as  to  the  time 
to  which  the  performance  of  this  promise  must  extend.  The 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is  recorded  in  the  last  verse  of  the 
same  chapter,  which  declares  that  they  **  w^it  forth,  and  preached 
every  where,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the 
word  with  signs  following.^  We  are  not  here  arguing  for  its 
restriction  to  this  one  fulfilment;  but  we  contend  that  this 
declaration  of  the  Evangelist,  and  the  fuller  exposition  of  these 
signs,  as  wrought  by  the  Apostles  and  recorded  in  the  Acts, 
altogether  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  promise.  We  have  heard 
it  sometimes  remarked,  that  the  gift  of  miracles  was  bestowed 
on  the  Church,  and  its  withdrawal  is  no  where  intimated ;  and 
while  we  admit  the  assertion,  we  must  limit  its  cogency.  It  is 
valid,  as  far  as  it  goes,  only  against  peremptory  conclusions,  that 
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no  other  miracles  have  been,  or  ever  will  be,  performed  in  the 
Church.  But  the  number  of  those,  at  least  among  weU-informed 
or  thinking  men,  who  would  attempt  or  wish  to  ^tablish  such  a 
conclusion  must  be  so  few,  as  to  be  utterly  insignificant,  so  that 
we  cannot  think  this  maxim  of  quite  as  mu3i  importance  as 
those  who  quote  it  appear  to  deem  it. 

There  is  another  maxim,  for  which  we  do  not  wish  to  make 
Mr.  Newman  responsible,  but  which  it  was  our  destiny  to  hear  in 
several  quarters,  as  soon  as  the  discussion  of  these  questions  was 
set  on  foot  by  him,  and  practically  illustrated  by  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  It  is,  that  unbelief  is  a  very  bad  condition  for  the  mind 
of  man,  and  that  belief  is  so  much  better  for  him  than  unbelief, 
that  we  ought  rather  to  accept  these  stories  with  tenderness  and 
faith,  than  critically  and  sceptically  to  doubt  them.  With  much 
respect  for  the  tender  feeling  which  dictated  this  maxim,  we  must 
consider  it  altogether  lacking  in  wisdom.  If  we  are  asked 
whether  it  was  a  better  and  a  happier  state  of  mind  for  a  heathen 
to  attribute  his  recovery  from  aisease  to  Esculapius,  and  make 
his  offering  in  gratitude  for  the  cure,  than  to  scoff  at  such  a  belief, 
we  should  acknowledge  that  there  this  maxim  might  have  some 
weight.  He  had  no  guide  to  truth,  and  if  he  gave  up  that  iaint 
hope  and  that  feebly  supported  belief,  he  had  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon,  he  had  nothing  with  which  he  could  satisfy  the  desire  of 
the  human  heart  after  some  relations  with  a  Power  above,  which 
nothing  can  altogether  obliterate.  But  a  Christian  has  a  g^ide 
to  truth,  which  commands  him  to  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be 
of  God,  and  he  must  be  careful  lest  this  easiness  of  belief  should 
lead  him  to  views  utterly  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  that 
infallible  guide.  But,  surely,  we  are  chargeable  with  no  evil 
spirit  of  unbelief,  if  we  acknowledge  the  mercies  of  Gh>d,  and 
recognize  his  healing  hand,  although  we  discard  the  intercession 
of  a  saint,  or  doubt  the  virtue  of  a  relic.  These  two  maxims  we 
should  have  thought  scarcely  worthy  of  animadversion,  if  we  did 
not  happen  to  know  how  widely  they  have  spread,  and  how  dispro- 
portionate  the  influence  is  which  they  have  exercised,  to  tneir 
real  validity. 

The  last  observation  which  we  shall  now  make  on  the  argu- 
mentative portion  of  this  essay,  is  on  the  reflections  with  which 
it  concludes \  After  remarking  that  the  fathers*  wrote  for 
contemporaries  not  for  us,  and  that  they  did  not  foresee  that 

*  That  is  Section  IV  ;  in  which  the  general  argument  is  closed.  Section  V.  im 
devoted,  after  a  few  preliminary  observations,  to  an  examination  of  the  eyidenoe  lor 
particular  alleged  miracles. 

^  In  using  language  in  regard  to  miracles  which  indicated  their  (frequent  oeeur- 
rcnce ;  as  notorious  facts,  &c. 
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evidence  would  become  a  science,  doubt  be  thought  a  merit,  and 
disbelief  a  privilege,  and  the  author  further  observes,  that, 

'*  They  did  not  feel  that  man  was  so  self-sufBcient,  and  so  happy  in 
his  prospects  for  the  future,  that  he  might  reasonably  sit  at  home,  closing 
his  ears  to  all  reports  of  Divine  interposition,  till  they  were  actually 
brought  before  his  eyes,  and  faith  was  superseded  by  sense ;  they  did 
not  so  disparage  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  as  to  imagine  that  she  shoidd  be 
accounted,  by  professing  Christians,  a  school  of  error,  and  a  workshop  of 
fraud  and  imposture." — ^pp.  ciii.  civ. 

The  chief  conclusion  which  one  seems  to  gather  from  the  former 
part  of  this  sentence,  is  an  acknowledgment  that  the  evidence  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  truths  of  Scripture  are  insufficient  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  man,  unless  they  are  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  these  interpositions ;  a  conclusion  agamst  which  we 
must  protest,  until  we  are  assured  on  evidence,  as  strong  as  that 
for  Scripture,  that  the  Almighty  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
vouchsafe  this  supplement  to  his  word.  The  latter  part  would 
carry  more  weight,  if  unfortunately  history  did  not  intervene  to 
show  that  the  Bomish  Church,  at  all  events,  has  given  too  much 
countenance  to  such  an  accusation.  Until  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  such  claims  as  the  limiefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius, 
annually  exhibited  to  the  Pl^eapolitan  world,  to  the  title  of  mira- 
cles, or  the  miraculous  movements  of  the  images  of  Italy, 
attested  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  cardinals,  and  every 
grade  of  laity  and  clergy,  and  sanctioned  by  the  pope,  we  are 
unhappily  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  strict  examination  and  con- 
sequent rejection.  We  have,  however,  a  consolation  in  remem- 
bering, that  our  incredulity  here  must  date  from  very  earlv  times, 
and  may  be  supported  by  the  best  authority.  The  rule  wnich  St. 
Augustine  applied  to  the  miracles  of  the  Donatists,  expresses  with 
greater  brevity  than  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  the  explanation 
which  after  all  must  be  given,  unless  we  renounce  all  claim  to  any 
use  of  our  reason  in  the  matter. 

'*  Nemo  ergo  vobis  fabulas  vendat.  £t  Pontius  fecit  miraculum,  et 
Donatus  oravit,  et  respondet  ei  Deus  de  coelo.  Primo,  autfallunt  aut 
falluntur,** — ^Aug.  Expos,  in  Evang.  Joann.    Tract,  xiii.  de  Cap.  iii. 

This  is  St.  Au^rustine^s  first  rule ;  his  second  is,  that  no 
miracle  is  to  be  listened  to,  if  claimed  by  those  who  break  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  But,  unhappily,  the  first  rule  is  but  too 
applicable  to  the  claim  of  miracles  put  forth  by  the  Church  of 
Kome,  and  if  it  be  very  widely  applied,  the  responsibility  must 
rest  with  those  who  made  its  application  necessary  by  their  frauds 
and  ddusions. 
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We  do  not  profess  to  have  considered  all  which  is  bfooglifc 
forward  in  this  essay,  but  those  which  we  have  selected  are  salient 
points  of  the  argument.  We  have  endeavoured  to  place  before 
the  reader  some  of  the  reflections  which  have  suggested  them- 
selves to  us,  from  the  time  we  first  read  the  work,  and  which  we 
think  calculated  to  diminish  the  evil  likely  to  be  caused  by  these 
speculations.  Tliat  Mr.  Newman  was  actuated  only  by  a  desire 
to  preserve  that  which  he  believed  to  be  true  and  holy  from  an 
unrighteous  judgment,  we  are  quite  wiUing  to  concede ;  but  that 
concession  cannot  blind  us  to  the  mischievous  consequence  of 
such  a  treatise.  We  believe  that,  instead  of  raising  the  evidence 
for  ecclesiastical  miracles,  its  chief  effect  must  be,  if  admitted,  to 
lower  that  for  Scripture.  That  this,  again,  is  an  efiect  which  its 
author,  gifted  as  he  is  with  so  many  qualities  calculated  to  com- 
mand esteem,  would  deprecate,  we  have  no  doubt.  But  we  have 
endeavoured  to  judge  calmly  and  truly  concerning  this  essay,  and 
we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion. 

The  remainder  of  the  preliminary  matter  to  Fleury  is  occupied 
with  an  examination  of  the  evidence  of  some  particular  miraclea, 
alleged  to  have  occurred  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
*  Nine  instances  are  selected,  which  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Thundering  Legion. 

2.  The  change  of  water  into  oil  by  St.  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  The  miracle  wrought  on  the  course  of  the  river  Lycus  by  St» 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus. 

4.  Constantine's  Luminous  Cross. 

5.  The  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
G.  The  death  of  Arius. 

7.  The  fiery  eruption  on  Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish 
Temple. 

8.  The  recovery  of  the  blind  man  by  the  relics  of  St.  Gervasius  and 
St.  Protasius  at  Milan. 

9.  The  Miracle  upon  the  African  Confessors  in  the  Arian  persecu- 
tion, mutilated  by  Uunneric. 

Of  these,  the  first  and  the  last  (and  perhaps  the  death  of 
Arius)  are  of  that  class  in  which,  although  the  &ct  is  indiie^ 
putable,  its  miraculous  nature  is  questionaUe,  we  mean  the 
Thundering  Legion  and  the  Confessors,  who  spoke  clearly  after 
the  excision  of  their  tongues.  The  cases  of  Narcissus  and  of 
Gregory  repose  upon  testimony  which  is  rather  late ;  the  miracle 
of  NarcisHus  is  reported  by  Eusebius  on  tradition.  Narcissus 
having  died  early  m  the  third  century,  (about  a.d.  212,)  and 
Kusebius  having  been  bom  a.d.  264;  and  the  miracle  of  St. 
Gregory  depends  on  the  testimony  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa^  wlu> 
was  not  bom  till  more  than  sixty  years  after  his  deaUi^  and 
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altliougii  he  received  information  from  Macrina,  his  fptmdmother^ 
who  had  been  brought  up  at  Neoceesarea  by  the  disciples  of  SI4 
Gregory,  yet  this  t^timony  can  hardly  be  considered  very  satis- 
factory. The  testimony  to  the  Luminous  Gross  of  Constantine  ii 
certainly  contemporary  evidence,  but  it  is  surrounded  with  so 
many  grave  difficulties,  that  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  placed  in 
comparison  with  the  evidences  for  Scripture  miracles.  Our  space 
will  not  admit  of  our  entering  into  the  question  of  the  discourses 
of  the  Holy  Gross.  It  has  been  discussed  at  great  length  by 
Mr.  Newman  and  Dr.  Bobinson  ;  the  latter  of  whom  has  written 
a  great  deal  to  prove  that  Helena,  as  other  writers  had  main* 
tamed  before,  fixed  upon  a  wrong  site  for  the  holy  sepulchre.  To 
those  who  desire  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  we  must 
recommend  Dr.  Bobinson^s  "  BihUcal  BeseareheSy'*^  Mr.  Newnuui^s 
discussion  in  this  treatise,  and  Dr.  Bobinson^s  reply  in  the  first 
number  of  the  ^^Bihlioiheca  Sacra,"^  We  must  decline  ^ving  any 
opinion  till  after  a  more  rigorous  examination  of  both  sides  of  the 
argument.  But  with  regard  to  the  miraelee  said  to  be  wrought 
on  the  discovery  of  the  cross,  they  rest  on  very  feeble  testimony^ 
even  as  stated  by  Mr.  Newman.  There  remains,  however,  one 
miracle  which  seems  to  us  one  of  the  best  authenticated  of  all 
antiquity,  and  yet  even  that  is  liable  to  no  small  amount  of  sus* 

?icion.  We  mean  the  recovery  of  the  blind  man  at  Milan, 
'here  is  no  doubt  that  St.  Ambrose,  Paulinus,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine believed  that  a  butcher,  named  Severus,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  blind,  received  his  sight  on  touching  the  relics  of  St* 
Gervasius  and  St.  Protasius,  that  St.  Augrustine  was  at  Milan  at 
the  time,  and  that  this  miracle  is  reported  by  them '.  There  is, 
however,  when  we  compare  this  miracle  with  those  of  the  Gospel, 
that  wide  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  testimony,  that  even 
this  is  left  at  an  immeasurable  aistance  from  them  in  point  of 
evidence.  The  ready  credence  which  such  miracles  then  received 
from  St.  Augustine,  who  gave  to  it  what  Paiey  justly  calls  an 
otiose  assent,  rather  precludes  any  belief  that  he  should  have  insti- 
tuted any  strict  inquiry  as  to  the  previous  circumstances  of  the 
man's  illness.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  St.  Ambrose  thought 
this  requisite.  If  we  compare  the  case  of  the  blind  man  in 
the  Gospel  restored  to  sight,  we  find  that  he  was  blind  from 
hirthy  that  the  case  was  inquired  into  by  a  judicial  committee,  as 
it  were,  composed  of  our  Lord's  enemies ;  and  lastly,  as  another 
point  of  difference  of  great  moment,  though  the  court  was  opposed 

'  We  have  carefuUy  ezamined  the  three  passages  in  which  St.  Augustine  speaks 
of  diis.  occurrence. 
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to  St.  Ambrose,  yet  the  great  mass  of  the  populace  wa6  in  hiB 
favour ;  he  was  at  the  head,  therefore,  of  a  large  and  powerfhl 
party,  which  ultimately  prevailed.  We  have  always  oonsidered 
this  miracle  to  be,  perhaps,  the  one  which  has,  upon  the  whole, 
the  strongest  claim  to  attention  of  any  which  we  find  recorded  m 
the  first  four  centuries ;  but,  on  examination,  we  cannot  fiul  to 
see  how  far  the  evidence  in  its  favour  falls  short  of  that  with 
which  it  has  pleased  God,  in  his  mercy,  to  substantiate  the  great 
miracles  of  revelation. 

In  regard  to  Julian'^s  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jenisalem, 
we  have  before  cited  the  admission  of  Bishop  Douglas  that  he 
considers  it  a  Divine  interposition,  and  in  this  opinion  the  greater 
number  of  modem  writers,  we  believe,  coincide.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  in  the  limited  snace  of  one  article  to  examine  minutely 
each  of  these  miracles.  Our  object  has  been  briefly  to  point  out 
the  diiference  which  really  exists  between  them  and  the  Scripture 
miracles ;  a  task  which,  however  humble,  cannot  be  considered 
useless,  so  long  as  any  attempt  can  be  made  to  place  them  on  any 
thing  like  the  same  footing. 

The  principal  points  brought  forward  in  the  discussion  by  Mr. 
Newman  having  now  been  touched  upon,  we  shall  briefly  illustrate 
the  rapid  development  which  this  doctrine  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  miracles  received  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
published  very  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  dissertation. 
Mr.  Newman  intimates  in  one  part  of  his  Essay,  that  the  same 
principles  on  which  he  defends  primitive  miracles  will  defend  the 
mediaeval,  and  accordingly,  these  biographies  are  constructed  on 
the  broad  ground  of  admitting  the  le^ndary  stories  of  mirades 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  credit.  It  is  earned  in  some  cases  to 
such  a  morbid  extent,  that  it  is  thought  necessary  gravely  to 
apologize  for  venturing  to  look  upon  the  story  of  St.  Uelier 
carrying  his  own  head  in  his  hands  as  a  fable.  The  l^endary 
belief  in  certain  miracles  is  accepted  as  a  voucher  that  other 
miracles,  if  not  those  actually  narrated,  were  really  wrought ;  so 
tliat  at  last  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  in  history  and  biography 
we  are  not  to  examine  evidence,  but,  as  we  are  writing  or  reaJiag 
for  edification,  we  may  take  that  which  appears  the  most  edifying 
as  a  subject  of  meditation.  It  was  happily  suggested  in  a  oon* 
temporary  periodical,  that  if  one  desirea  to  give  a  person  onae- 
quamted  with  German  Rationalism  and  the  extravagancies  of 
Strauss,  a  notion  of  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  expumation  of 
the  wonders  of  Revelation,  by  assuming  that  they  are  mythical 
narratives,  the  transition  from  myth  to  history  could  hardly  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  these  volumes.     It  is  here  an  openly 
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avowed  principle,  and  defended  on  the  ground  that  by  these  means 
only  can  we  obtain  an  adequate  and  faithful  representation  of 
these  holy  men  of  old. 

We  have  no  wish  to  use  any  harsh  or  uncharitable  language 
towards  men,  whose  religious  sensibilities  have  been  stronny 
awakened,  although  one  cannot  but  condemn  the  direction  which 
they  have  taken ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  see  no  term  which  can 
properly  be  applied  to  such  compositions,  except  that  of  religious 
romances.  It  is  a  very  grave  question,  whether  it  is  at  all  proper 
thus  to  tamper  with  truth  in  matters  of  so  great  importance ; 
whether  the  habit  of  representing  things  thus  fictitiously  be  not 
apt  to  engender  a  disregiu^  of  truth ;  but  we  can  use  no  terms  too 
strong  for  the  reprobation  we  feel  for  such  representations,  when 
their  authors  would  impose  them  upon  us  for  history.  Their 
intentions  may  be  good,  but  the  means  they  use  are  deplorably 
wrong  and  mischievous.  The  natural  effect  of  such  compositions 
must  be  to  lower  the  love  for  truth  as  truth,  both  in  the  author 
and  his  readers,  and  to  unfit  the  mind  for  discrimination  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  and  thus  to  introduce  confusion  and  doubt 
into  those  very  regions  from  which  they  would  wish  to  banish 
scepticism.  This  is  one  of  those  consequences,  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  judgments,  which  a  disregard  of  truth  seems  usuaUy  to 
bring.  It  will  not  allow  its  majesty  to  be  insulted  with  impunity. 
And  with  the  authors  of  these  Lives  it  would  seem  almost  that 
while  they  are  writing  these  romances,  and  even  while  they  are 
conscious  of  the  mytmcal  dress  with  which  they  invest  their  nar* 
rative,  they  impose  upon  themselves,  and  actually  believe  that 
they  are  writing  very  profound  and  true  histories.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  life  of  St.  German  remarkably  illustrates  this 
effect. 

**  Care  has  b^en  taken  in  the  annexed  work,  to  avoid  as  far  as  pos- 
sible all  dogmatism  upon  disputed  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline. 
The  austerities  of  saints  and  the  miracles  they  performed,  are,  in  some 
measure,  an  exception  ;  both  because  the  numbers  of  those  who  have 
ungenial  feelings  with  regard  to  them  are  gradually  diminishiDg,  and 
because  they  form,  as  it  were,  the  very  substance  of  ancient  hierology. 
At  the  same  time,  many  things  which  are  out  of  date  in  this  country, 
have  been  produced  just  as  they  were  found  in  original  documents,  for 
the  sake  of  historical  veracity.  Facts  have  been  often  related  as  facts, 
without  any  intention  of  proposing  them  as  examples.  For  which 
reason  little  has  been  said  about  the  development  of  any  principle 
mto  its  consequences,  or  the  different  stages  of  the  process,  as  neces- 
sarily involving  an  opinion  and  a  decision  upon  the  thing  developed, 
or  the  reality  of  the  development.  Those  miracles  wldch  have  been 
given  wilhotU  any  stress  upon  the  authority  or  evidence,  are  here  con^ 
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sidered  true  and  cttdxhle  at  far  at  tettimeng  eon  make  any  Mkg  cire£bUm 

Still  on  the  circumstances  and  accidents  chiefly  hat  tiie  weight  been 
laid,  inasmuch  as  probable  evidence  varies  in  its  influence  in  proportioii 
to  the  shades  of  human  disposition  and  prejudice.  Where  no  authority 
is  given,  that  of  Constantius,  the  contemporary  of  St.  German,  must  be 
supposed ;  elsewhere  the  author,  or  the  sources  of  the  information,  are 
distinctly  marked.  Hericus,  the  commentator  of  Constantius,  after  hia 
original,  stands  out  among  the  recorders  of  these  miracles." 

In  the  passage  which  we  have  placed  in  italics,  the  assertion 
with  which  it  closes  is  not  a  little  astounding.  We  confess 
there  is  an  obscurity  about  the  condition  expressed  in  these 
words,  ''  which  have  been  given  without  any  stress  upon  the 
authority  or  evidence,'^  which  we  cannot  profess  to  clear  up. 
But  there  is  no  ambiguity  about  the  declaration,  that  some  of 
these  miracles  are  considered  true  and  credible,  cu  far  as  tee^ 
iimony  can  make  any  thing  credible.  These  words  are  vexy 
strong,  and  if  spoken  deliberately,  we  must  consider  them  cal- 
culated most  awfully  to  pervert  the  truth,  and  to  undermine  all 
faith  in  historical  evidence  and  testimony.  If  such  miracles  as 
are  recorded  in  this  volume  are  '^  irue  and  credible^'"  as  far  aa 
testimony  can  make  any  thing  credible,  they  are  placed  in  thia 
respect  on  a  footing  of  certainty  equal  to  that  on  wnich  the  Holy 
Scriptures  stand.  The  doctrine  professedly  maintained '  in  the 
Essay  on  Miracles  was,  that  Ecclesiastical  and  Scriptural  mim- 
cles  differed  in  their  evidence  and  chai^acter ;  but  the  doctrine 
was  not  afloat  two  years  before  it  received  a  development,  by 
which  we  find  that  the  evidence  for  these  miracles  is  as  good  aa 
testimony  can  make  it.  And  as  wo  proceed,  we  shall  find  that  the 
difference  which  was  once  allowed  in  cliaracter,  has  ceased  to  be 
acknowledged.  In  p.  83,  the  author  speaking  of  this  difference, 
says — 

"  Allowing  the  truth  of  the  remark,  still  it  seems  more  applicable  to 
the  four  first  centuries  of  the  Church  than  to  the  fifth ;  and  again,  to 
public  miracles,  which  affect  the  Church  in  general,  than  to  those  which 
rather  regard  individuals.  The  miracles  of  German,"  he  continues,  **  as 
will  be  observed,  bear  in  many  cases  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles.  They  are  not  less  striking  in  the  power  they 
evince,  the  effects  they  produce,  or  the  publicity  with  which  they  were 
performed." 

The  first  miracle  which  immcdiatelv  follows  on  this  deliberate 
comparison  with  the  miracles  of  Scnpture,  is  an  account  of  a 
man  with  an  evil  spirit,  who  had  absconded  with  a  bag  of  money, 

^  We  have  attempted  to  show  that  although  this  is  set  forth  as  one  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  the  essay  tcacUj  the  arguments  go  very  much  in  the  contraiy 
direction. 
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and  who  waa  brought  before  German,  who  waa  unable  to  make 
him  confess  his  crime.  When,  however,  German  proceeded  to 
church  to  celebrate  mass,  and  had,  after  the  Salutation  to  the 
Congregation,  fallen  prostrate,  while  he  was  praying,  ^^  the 
prisoner  of  Satan,  who  nad  been  brought  to  the  church,  was  seen 
to  be  raised  in  the  air  above  the  people,  and  enveloped  in  a 
blaze  of  fire.  His  cries  filled  the  place,  and  spread  consternation 
among  all.  Suddenly  with  a  loud  voice  he  called  out  the  name 
of  German,  and  made  public  confession  of  his  thefb.^  The  two 
next  narratives  are  exorcisms  of  a  similar  character';  the  third 
is  an  account  of  a  spectre  which  appeared  to  the  reader  of  Ger- 
man in  a  deserted  ruin,  while  German  was  asleep.  The  spectre 
declared  that  he  and  a  comrade  who  had  been  guilty  of  great 
crimes  were  unburied,  and  deprived  of  the  rest  which  belonged  to 
other  departed  spirits.  St.  German  discovers  the  corpses,  buries 
them,  and  makes  intercession  to  obtain  rest  for  the  departed, 
and  peace  for  the  living ;  from  which  time  the  deserted  ruin  waa 
no  longer  disturbed,  and  became  a  flourishing  and  prosperous 
abode.  The  last  miracle  recorded  in  this  chapter  (which  is, 
however,  only  a  prelude  to  the  greater  miracles  of  a  subsequent 
date)  was  wrought  upon  a  cock,  who  would  not  crow  and  awake 
his  master,  as  he  was  bound  in  all  duty  to  do;  and  German 
having  blessed  some  wheat  and  given  it  to  the  refractory  fowl, 
unloosed  his  tongue.  This  deed,  the  author  tells  us,  was  likeW 
to  remain  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  poor,  though  the  rich 
might  have  forgotten  it;  and  after  reminding  us  that  circum- 
stances which  may  appear  trivial  to  some  are  important  to 
others,  he  ends  the  chapter  with  this  reflection : — 

"  Thus  could  our  Lord  adapt  his  wonderful  signs  to  the  wants  of  men* 
at  one  time  turning  water  into  wine,  at  another  multiplying  the  loavMt 
at  another  taking  a  fish  for  the  piece  of  money  it  contained." 


'  The  general  remarks  which  we  have  made  in  a  former  part  of  this  article  on 
exorcisms  require  a  slight  addition.  We  protest,  with  all  the  earnestnett  which 
such  questions  demand,  altogether  against  the  rationalistic  method  of  explanation, 
adopted  by  Farmer,  and  looked  upon,  we  think,  too  favourably  by  Douglas,  by  which 
all  cases  of  possession,  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  are  resolved  into  mere  physical  and 
mental  diseases.  But  while  we  make  this  earnest  protest,  we  must  remark,  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  take  the  converse,  and  resolve  insanity  in  our  own  days  into 
demoniacal  possession.  There  are  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
Mr.  Trench's  Notes  on  the  Miracles,  p.  J 60 — 178;  in  his  consideration  of  the  case 
of  the  demoniacs  among  the  Oadarenes.  He  gives  many  interesting  references  to 
Heinroth  and  other  foreign  psychologists.  But  the  whole  question  is  one  of  peculiar 
difficulty  and  delicacy,  and  requires  most  careful  thought.  Mr.  Trench  is  always 
instructive,  from  his  learning  and  his  brilliant  thoughts,  even  when  one  cannot  wholly 
go  along  with  him. 
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There  are,  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  persons  who  think  this 
mode  of  writing  proper  and  edifying ;  but  we  should  deem  it  almost 
an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  our  readers,  if  we  thought  it 
necessary  to  point  out  at  any  length  the  lamentable  evils  which  to 
our  apprehension  it  exhibits.  This  desire  to  give  undue  honour 
to  the  saints  brings  that  which  ought  to  be  dearer  and  more 
reverenced  than  the  saints  into  dishonour !  We  do  not  see  at 
least  what  effect  can  possibly  result  from  such  a  course,  except  to 
expose  Scripture  to  the  danger  of  that  irreverence  and  contempt 
from  which  these  authors  seem  so  anxious  to  shield  the  mediaeval 
saints.  It  is  not,  of  course,  worth  while  to  occupy  more  space  in 
collecting  details  of  these  legendary  stories  from  the  diflerent 
parts  already  published  of  this  extraordinary  series.  We  have 
not  selected  the  most  offensive,  but  those  to  which  we  have 
called  attention,  are  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  this  very 
rapid  development  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  essay  pre- 
fixed to  the  translation  of  Fleury,  and,  wo  should  think,  to  snow 
the  extreme  danger  and  extravagance  of  such  a  course  to  all  men 
of  sound  mind,  who  have  not  resigned  themselves  to  the  teaching 
of  such  unsafe  guides. 

But  the  principle  of  the  Essay  is  calculated,  and  its  author  seema 
aware  of  the  fact,  to  defend,  not  only  mediseval  miracles,  but  the 
miracles  of  the  present  day :  one  of  the  conclusions  to  which  it 
tends  is,  that  there  was  no  age  after  which  miracles  ceased.  The 
arguments  appear  to  us  quite  as  strong  in  favour  of  the  miraculous 
images  of  Italy  as  of  primitive  and  mediaeval  miracles.  We  know 
that  the  answer  to  this  will  be,  that  the  presumption  in  their 
favour  is  equal,  but  that  Mr.  Newman  acknowledges  that  in  all 
times  there  have  been  true  miracles  and  false  miracles,  and  that 
each  case  must  bo  examined,  and  a  judgment  formed  by  each 
individual  according  to  his  means  of  knowledge.  But  then,  again, 
the  positive  interdict  which  is  laid  upon  us  against  considering 
the  Church  a  workshop  of  fraud,  &;c.,  appears,  on  the  other  han^ 
to  preclude  our  exercising  our  judgment  on  any  case  supported  by 
the  Church  of  B/ome.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  well  that  we  should  be 
aware  of  what  that  Church  has  elsewhere  dared  to  countenance, 
and  what  we  might  expect  even  in  our  own  country  and  in  our 
own  times.  It  is  very  difficult  to  procure  a  copy  of  Marchetti^s 
'^  Official  Memoirs^'*''  to  which  we  have  before  made  allusion,  but 
those  who  would  wish  to  know  the  nature  of  its  contents  will  find 
in  Bishop  Philpotts'  Supplemental  Letter  to  Charles  Butler  ample 
extracts, — ^at  least  sufficient  to  give  us  warnings  of  a  very  por- 
tentous kind.  The  work  was  found  rather  unsuitable  to  the 
atmosphere  of  England,  however  calculated  it  might  be  for  the. 
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nei^boorhood  of  the  Vatican,  and  it  has,  we  beheve,  been  dili- 
gently bought  up  by  Romanists*. 

It  seems  the  most  wonderful  part  of  this  history,  that  persons 
of  almost  every  grade  of  dignity,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  should  have 
deposed  to  seeing  these  images  move  their  eyes,  and  to  the  other 
various  wonders  which  are  said  to  have  taken  place ;  but  it  only 
serves  to  render  us  cautious  of  mere  testimony,  when  that  testi- 
mony is  derived  from  persons  predisposed  to  expect  and  beUeve 
these  things,  and  with  whom  a  sort  of  party  rivalry  may  be  said 
to  exist.  One  is  obliged  to  introduce  these  considerations,  when 
one  observes  the  effect  which  the  report  of  such  miracidous  deal- 
ings appears  to  have  upon  the  offerings  to  the  church  in  which 
such  images  are  found.  There  is  a  sort  of  pride,  too,  in  not 
being  outgone  by  the  miracles  of  a  neighbouring  Madonna ;  but 
if  this  judgment  appears  harsh  and  uncharitable,  we  must  again 
repeat  that  they  are  the  authors  of  all  the  irreverence  which  may 
occur,  who  attempt  to  support  the  credit  of  their  Ohurch  by  such 
preposterous  delusions  and  such  lying  devices.  If  they  merely 
exposed  themselves  to  the  contempt  of  all  enlightened  Christians 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  moment,  but  these 
delusions  spread  distrust  in  all  evidence  among  those  who  are 
rather  better  informed  among  their  countrymen,  and  give  an  edge 
to  the  weapon  of  the  infidel,  which  it  could  derive  from  no  other 
source,  out  disreputable  as  these  dealings  were,  it  is  more  dis- 
creditable to  the  Church  of  Rome  that  it  should  have  given  public 
sanction  to  such  barefaced  impostures  and  delusions,  by  the  coun-* 
tenance  which  the  Pope  himself  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  Pope  instit'tUea  a  piom  fraternity  to  honour  the  mtraculoui 
image  of  Ancona^  under  the  name  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Mary^. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1814,  Pius  VII.  in  person  crotoned  the 
miraculous  image^  and  fixed  the  annual  feast  of  the  image  for 
the  second  Sunday  in  May,  and  attached  to  it  the  power  of 

'  We  remember  hearing  a  late  eminent  poet  and  philosopher  describe  a  conversa- 
tion which  he  held  with  an  Italian  of  education  and  rank,  who  attested  some 

miraculous  fact  of  a  most  extravagant  nature.    Mr. remonstrated  with  him,  and 

asked  him  how  he  could  possibly  pretend  to  have  seen  such  an  occurrence.  His 
reply  was,  if  you  had  been  present,  and  had  been  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  some 
thousands  of  persons,  every  one  of  whom  would  be  ready  to  tear  you  in  pieces  if 
you  denied  it,  your  sight  would  have  been  very  much  quickened. 

'  The  account  of  this  image  will  be  found  in  the  **  Pieces  Justificatives,"  of  the 
second  volume  of  De  Potter's  Life  of  Scipio  de  Ricci,  extracted  from  an  account  of 
it  published  by  the  Abb^  Vincent  Albertini,  in  1820.  See  Bishop  Philpotts'  supple- 
mental Letter  to  C.  Butler,  from  which  we  quote  this  instance.  The  "  Official  Me- 
moirs "  we  have  formerly  seen,  but  it  is  very  rare,  and  we  are  obliged  to  refer  to  the 
same  work  for  all  that  relates  to  the  miracles  it  records. 

VOL.   V. NO.    X. — JUNE,    1846.  G  g 
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gaming   a  plenary   indulgence;    other   indulgences   had  been 
granted  by  Pius  VI. 

Pius  VI.  instituted  the  judicial  proceedings  recorded  in  the 
*^  Official  Memoirs,^'*  and  sanctioned  them  in  yarious  ways,  but 
particularly  by  the  grant  of  an  annual  mass  with  an  office^  for  all 
the  clergy  of  Borne  on  the  9th  of  July. 

These  miracles  were  not  confined  to  opening  and  shutting  the 
eyes,  sometimes  a  shower  of  tears  was  shed  by  the  images,  some- 
tunes  a  preternatural  perspiration  bedewed  them,  &c. ;  and  these 
monstrous  delusions  were  cherished  and  sanctioned  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  and  by  the  Pope  himself*. 

The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  published  in  Italy,  are  often  full  of 
the  most  preposterous  miracles^  calculated  to  exalt  the  patron  saint 
above  his  compeers,  but  at  present  in  England  we  are  comparatively 
free  from  such  impostures.  Still  in  Ireland,  the  ^^  Life  of  St. 
Patrick,**^  by  Jocelin  of  Fames,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  centuiy, 
has  been  thought  sufficiently  edifying  to  be  translated  for  popular 
reading,  not  forty  years  ago :  it  was  translated  by  Edmund  L. 
Swift,  Esq.,  and  published  at  DubUn  in  1809.  Those  vdio  know 
the  original,  wiU  wonder  that  this  should  have  been  vaitured 
upon,  so  extravagantly  ridiculous  are  the  miracles  it  records,  and 
so  utterly  mUhical  is  the  whole  narrative.  The  original  is,  of 
course,  curious  for  those  who  desire  to  investigate  the  habits  of 
thinking  of  the  century  in  which  it  was  composed,  but  if 
intended  for  religious  edification,  it  seems  calculated  only  for 
persons  sunk  in  the  most  grovelling  superstition  and  ignorance. 
Scarcely  a  page  occurs  without  a  miracle,  in  comparison  of  which 
the  miracles  of  Scripture  are  almost  insignificant;  mountains 
are  swallowed  up  in  the  earth  and  raised  again ;  lakes  removed  ; 
cheeses  converted  into  stones;  numbers  are  raised  from  the 
dead ;  a  veil  is  sent  from  heaven ;  boys  torn  in  pieces  are  restored 
to  life ;  fourteen  thousand  men  refreshed  with  the  meat  of  five 
animals,  &c.  &;c.  These  are  only  a  few  that  strike  one  in 
merely  turning  over  the  leaves  and  reading  the  tides  of  the 
chapters,  but  there  is  one  which  has  always  seemed  to  us  of  a 
most  peculiar  character.  A  thief,  who  had  stolen  and  devoured 
a  tame  goat  belonging  to  St.  Patrick,  denied  the  theft,  on  which 
the  goat  from  the  stomach  of  the  man  bleated  loudly  forth  and 

'  In  justice  to  Pius  VII.,  we  must  add  that  he  disclaimed  some  miracles  attributed 
to  him.  He  told  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance  that  she  would  see  engraTings  repre- 
senting a  miraculous  occurrence,  in  which  he  was  lifted  up  during  the  mass  preter- 
naturally.  He  denied  the  fact  altogether,  and  disapproved  of  the  publication.  Som« 
of  the  tears  of  the  images  were  tears  of  blood,  but  the  trick  by  which  they  were  pro« 
duced  was  discovered. 
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proclaimed  the  merit  of  St.  Patrick ;  and  all  the  posterity  of  the 
thief  were  afflicted  with  the  beard  of  a  goat ! 

There  may  be  persons,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  who 
think  that  these  legends  are  edifying  as  religious  reading,  and 
consider  it  profane  and  irreverent  to  discard  them  at  once ;  but 
we  can  see  nothing  but  a  perversion  of  the  light  of  the  religious 
conscience  within  us,  which  can  ever  induce  us  to  look  upon 
such  legends  as  any  thing  but  monstrous,  fabulous,  and  utterly 
abominable. 

But  it  will  be  said  the  authorship  belongs  to  the  twelfth 
century,  and  this  is  true ;  but  ihe  translation  belongs  to  our  own 
century;  and  although  the  translator  does  not  require  us  to 
assent  to  the  miracles,  yet  he  considers  the  book  as  conducive  to 

J)iety  and  virtue.  He  will  not  allow  the  author  to  be  accused  of 
alsebood  or  imposture,  that  the  narratives  were  probably  founded 
on  truth ;  and  although  *^  Pyrrhonism  may  deriae  the  legendary 
page  of  old  Jocelin,^^  he  warns  us,  before  we  ^'  gratulate  our  own 
superior  wisdom,  to  consider  whether  implicit  belief  be  not  at 
least  as  safe  as  absolute  scepticism.^^  The  bearing  of  this  sort  of 
ailment  upon  the  Question,  will  easily  be  seen  when  compared 
with  the  representations  we  have  given  above  of  the  still  more 
modem  notions  on  ecclesiastical  miracles. 

But  leaving  these  Italian  wonders  and  Irish  translations,  we 
are  not  without  indications  even  nearer  home  and  nearer  to  the 
present  day,  of  that  which  the  Bomish  Church  will  venture  to 
attempt.  The  last  book '  in  the  list  of  publications  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  records  an  attempt  in  Leicestershire  about  ten 
years  ago  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Home,  by  a9 
appeal  to  a  miraculous  cure  by  Mr.  Woolfrey,  who  calls  himself 
parish  priest  of  Grace-Dieu  *  and  Whitwick.  We  here  give  an 
account  of  the  miracle  in  the  words  of  the  B>ev.  Francis  Mere- 
wether,  the  incumbent  of  Whitwick,  who  deserves  our  praise  for 
the  active  part  he  took  in  exposing  these  proceedings.  The  sub- 
stantial truth  of  this  account  cannot  be  impeached,  although  Mr. 
Woolfrey  has  attempted  to  deny  three  minute  points  in  the  state- 
ment. But  the  imputed  mis-statements  are  ftuly  defended  in  the 
pamphlet  entitled,  "  Special  Pleadings/'  &c. 

**  On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  December  last,  a  woman  of  the  name  of 
FuUard,  living  at  Whitwick,  went  to  the  Romish  chapel  at  Mr. 
Ambrose  Phillipps's  of  Grace-Dieu  ;  having  been  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vious afflicted,  at  intervals,  with  fits,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  epi- 
lepsy. One  of  them  came  on  while  she  was  at  Grace-Dieu  on  the 
above  day,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  service  was  ended.    A 

'  Special  Pleadings,  &c. 

^  Grace*I>ieu  ig  the  residence  of  Ambrose  Lisle  Phillipps,  Esq. 

og2 
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number  haying  been  collected  round  her  near  the  door  of  the  entrance 
hall,  where  she  was  carried  for  air,  a  woman  desired  the  people  to  move 
away  :  for  that  she  was  better,  and  wanted  nothing  but  air.  Restora- 
tives were  used,  and  her  feet  plunged  in  hot  water :  after  which  a  medal 
that  had  been  blessed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  applied  by  the  priest 
to  the  woman's  left  breast.  She  almost  immediately  recovered  from  the 
fit,  and  being  taken  into  the  kitchen,  and  asked  to  feel  in  her  breast  if 
she  had  any  thing  there,  she  found  the  medal :  and  a  string  was  then 
attached  to  it,  by  which  it  was  suspended  round  her  neck,  with  an 
injunction  that  she  should  wear  it.  The  woman  is  in  possession  of  the 
medal,  and  shows  it.  She  thinks  herself  cured  by  it,  and  believes  she 
shall  have  no  more  fits  as  long  as  she  wears  it,  and  trusts  in  God  :  she 
considers  she  should  be  lost  without  it ;  and  would  give  it  to  no  one 
but  him  who  gave  it  her,  the  priest '." 

Mr.  Woolfrey,  who  states  that  these  medals  "  have  wrou^t 
innumerable  miracles  in  France,  in  England,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries ^^  (p.  5),  makes  reference  to  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses,  and 
to  the  clay  which  our  Lord  moistened  with  his  spittle,  and  applied 
to  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  in  an  extremely  coarse  and  offensive 
style ;  and  then  triumphantly  asks  whether  God,  who  could,  and 
did,  confer  on  a  bit  of  mud  the  miraculous  efficacy  of  jiving 
sight  to  a  man  bom  blind,  cannot  also  give  to  a  bit  of  brass, 
called  a  mkdal,  ^'  the  life  miraculous  power  !^  &c. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  to  whom  such  language  and  such 
arguments  can  be  addressed,  but  one  is  happy  to  learn  that  the 
effect  has  been  by  no  means  favourable  or  encouraging  to  such 
attempts.  It  is  desirable,  though  it  can  hardly  be  necessaiTi  to 
point  out  the  very  slender  grounds  for  attributing  any  thing 
miraculous  to  the  medal  in  question,  which  even  the  advocates  of 
the  miracle  bring  fonvard.  The  woman  had  been  under  the  fit 
for  some  time,  she  had  been  for  some  time  under  the  influence  of 
restoratives,  and  she  was,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  very  likely  to 
begin  to  recover  before  the  medal  was  applied  ^     Add  to  this, 

*  Mr.  Woolfrey,  in  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Whitchurch,  says,  "  that  there 
are  in  Mr.  Mcrewether's  address,  at  least  three  facts  stated  that  are  per/eetly  untrmep 
viz.,  saying  that  the  medal  was  placed  on  the  "left"  or  right  "breast;"  and  saying 
that  the  **  woman  considers  that  she  should  be  lost  without  this  medal;"  and  likewise 
by  saying  that  a  certain  woman  on  the  spot  "  desired  the  people  to  move  away,  for 
that  she  was  better  and  wanted  nothing  but  air."  Mr.  Woolfrey  says  himself,  '*  I 
placed  it  (the  medal)  on  the  poor  woman's  bosom,"  p.  0.  In  the  last  instance  Mr. 
Woolfrey  misquotes  Mr.  M.'s  words,  lie  says  a  woman,  not  a  certain  woman.  Hia 
authority  for  the  assertion  was  the  woman  who  held  Anne  FuUard'shead  at  the  time; 
his  authority  for  the  second  assertion  was  Anne  FuUard  herself  who  used  these  very 
words  to  himself. 

^  Mr.  >\'oolfrey,  however,  says,  **  that  she  was  uninfluenced  by  the  restoratives,  and 
the  contortions  and  blackness  in  the  face  continued  till  they  applied  the  medal,  when 
they  instantly  left  her.  In  less  than  a  minute  she  could  speak ;  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  she  was  up,  and  walked  to  the  kitchen  perfectly  cured." — Mr.  Woolfrey's 
Address,  p.  5. 
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the  nature  of  the  sermon,  on  miraculous  agency,  which  she  had 
just  heard,  and  put  to  the  account  the  strong  effect  which  the 
mind  exerts  upon  the  body  in  many  cases  of  this  kind,  and  we 
shall  not  find  that  this  occurrence  has  any  thing  about  it  which 
can  excite  any  astonishment^  except  the  very  great  audacity  of 
the  parties  who  presume  to  set  it  forth  to  the  world  as  a  miracle. 
And  this,  we  say,  allowing  the  whole  account  to  be  true  without 
any  deductions ;  but  if  the  statements  in  the  pamphlet,  entitled 
Special  Pleadings,  may  be  relied  on,  which  we  may  presume  from 
the  respectability  of  the  author ',  and  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  have  been  before  the  world  ten  years,  and  as  far  as  we  can 
learn  by  inquiry  from  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  entirely 
uncontradicted ;  if,  we  say,  these  statements  are  facts,  they  are 
very  significant,  and  heavy  deductions  must  be  made  even  from 
the  value  of  the  cure.  It  is  stated  that  the  woman  was  sent  home, 
on  account  of  weakness,  in  Mr.  A.  L.  Phillipps^s  carriage,  and 
that  a  medical  man  was  sent  to  her  the  next  day,  the  explimation 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be,  that  this  weakness  continued,  and  it  is 
also  stated  that  these  fits  have  since  returned. 

With  these  observations  we  leave  the  case  of  Anne  Fullard,  and 
if  we  appear  to  fall  under  the  same  censure  with  which  Mr. 
Newman  has  visited  Bishop  Douirlas  for  his  Criterion,  we  must 
submit  to  the  imputation.  But  we  must  remind  those  who 
uphold  such  miracles  once  more  of  the  mischief  they  do  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  by  palming  on  the  world  alleged  miracles  which 
will  not  bear  examination.  But  let  it  not  be  said  that  this  incre- 
dulity is  only  a  Protestant  feeling,  and  let  not  Douglas  bear  the 
whole  weight  of  the  indignation  which  falls  on  those  who  doubt 
of  the  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  the  Ahh6  Paris.  He  might  haVe 
learned  his  lesson  of  incredulity  in  a  school  to  which  perhaps 
greater  attention  will  now  be  paid.  He  followed  in  this  only 
the  leading  of  the  Jesuists  in  !•  ranee,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Sens  *,  who  is  more  severe  than  the  Protestant  in 
his  reprobation  of  these  alleged  miracles. 

Our  observations  have  extended  to  so  great  length,  that  we 
have  no  space  for  many  other  curious  illustrations  of  the  subject, 
which  we  had  prepared ;  and  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  question  has  been  very 
unfairly  and  very  injudiciously  treated  by  Mr.  Newman,  but  we 

^  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  mention  the  name  of  the  author.  We  thought  it  might 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Merewether,  but  on  further  inquiry  we  found  that  we  were 
mistaken. 

*  The  same  side  was  also  maintained  by  other  Roman  Catholics.  We  have  con- 
sulted in  particular  two  4to  volumes,  entitled  *'  Lettres  Theologiqueg"  to  the  de- 
fenders of  these  miracles,  written,  we  believe,  by  La  Taste.  It  was  altogether  a 
party  questbn  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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tnist  that  wc  have  been  betrayed  into  no  expressions  which  can 
be  misconstrued  into  any  personal  reflections  on  him.  Our  busi- 
ness is  entirely  with  his  arguments  and  their  tendency,  and  if 
his  name  had  been  of  less  weight,  we  should  not  haye  thought 
them  worthy  of  so  much  attention.  He  writes  with  the  desire  of 
upholding  what  he  reverences,  and  so  do  we.  His  sincerity  in 
propoun(ung  these  views  must  not  recommend  them  to  us,  if  we 
think  them  pernicious,  and  if  we  think  them  calculated  to  give  a 
handle  to  the  infidel,  by  lowering  the  evidence  for  Scnpture, 
and  confusir:  the  boundaries  of  truth.  We  trust  that  our 
sincerity  in  the  opposite  view,  which  we  maintain,  and  our  deep 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  it,  may  at  all  events 
plead  our  excuse,  if  we  have  spoken  in  some  places  in  language 
of  considerable  strength.  We  feel  that  in  examining  these  argu- 
ments, nothing  but  the  greatest  calmness,  in  the  end,  will  tSl ; 
but  when  we  nave  to  deal  with  such  matters  as  the  images  of 
Italy,  and  the  medals  of  Paris,  wc  think  that  any  ambiguity,  any 
faltering,  would  be  treason  to  the  sacred  cause  of  Christ. 

We  shall  now  conclude  with  ofibring  a  few  observations  on 
another  passage  in  Mr.  Newman^s  Essay. 

*'  It  shall  here  be  assumed  that  this  incredulity  is  a  fault;  and  it  is 
the  result  of  a  state  of  mind  which  has  been  prevalent  among  us  for 
some  generations,  *  and  from  which  we  are  now  but  slowly  extricating 
ourselves.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  Christianity  is 
little  more  than  a  creed  or  doctrine,  introduced  into  the  world  once 
for  all,  and  then  left  to  itself,  after  the  manner  of  human  inBtitutions* 
and  under  the  same  ordinary  governance  with  them,  stored  indeed  with 
hopes  and  fears  for  the  future,  and  containing  certain  general  promises 
of  aid  for  this  life,  but  unattended  by  any  special  Divine  presence,  or 
any  immediately  supernatural  gift.  To  minds  habituated  to  such  a 
view  of  revealed  religion,  the  miracles  of  Ecclesiastical  history  must 
needs  be  a  shock,  and  almost  an  outrage,  disturbing  their  feelingSt 
and  unsettling  their  most  elementary  notions  and  thoroughly-received 
opinions.  They  are  eager  to  find  defects  in  the  evidence,  or  appear- 
ances of  fraud  in  the  witnesses,  as  a  relief  to  their  perplexity,  and  as 
an  excuse  for  rejecting,  as  if  on  the  score  of  reason,  what  their  heart 
and  imagination  have  rejected  already.  Or  they  are  too  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  absurdity,  as  they  consider  it,  which  such  pretensions 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  involve,  to  be  moved  by  them  at  all ;  and 
they  content  themselves  with  coldly  claiming  to  know  points  which 
cannot  now  be  known,  or  to  be  satisfied  about  difficulties  which  never 
will  be  cleared  up,  before  they  are  asked  to  take  interest  in  statements 
which  they  consider  so  unreasonable.  And  certainly  they  are  both 
philosophical  and  religious  in  thus  acting,  granting  that  the  Lord  of 
all  is  present  with  Christians  only  in  the  way  of  nature,  as  with  His 
creatures  all  over  the  earth.     On  the  other  hand*  if  we  believtt  t)iafc. 
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Christians  are  under  an  extraordinary  dispensation,  such  as  Jadaism 
was,  and  that  the  Church  is  a  supernatural  ordinance,  we  shall  in  mere 
consistency  be  disposed  to  treat  even  the  report  of  miraculous  occur- 
rences with  seriousness,  from  our  faith  in  a  present  Power  adequate  to 
their  production.  Nay,  if  we  go  so  far  as  once  to  realize  what  Christi- 
anity is,  considered  merely  as  a  creed,  and  what  stupendous  over- 
powering facts  are  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Incamatiout 
we  shall  feel  that  no  miracle  can  be  great  after  it,  nothing  strange  or 
marvellous,  nothing  beyond  expectation." — ^pp.  Ixxxii.  Ixxxiii. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  indicate  the  remarkable  omission 
which  this  passage  exhibits.  There  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
world  of  miracles  and  the  world  of  nature,  but  we  hear  nothing  of 
that  middle  world,  the  world  of  grace,  to  which  believers  in  a 
Christian  land  like  ours  are  accustomed  to  look.  The  world  of 
grace  has,  indeed,  its  miracles !  The  heart  subdued  and  changed, 
and  the  spirit  purified,  and  the  whole  nature  regenerated  !  And 
does  Mr.  Newman  think  that  Christians  can  believe  in  these  and  all 
the  wonderful  works  of  Ood  in  His  spiritual  kingdom,  and  yet  think 
that  they  are  wrought  without  a  special  presence  of  that  heavenly 
Redeemer  in  the  heart  of  man,  without  His  indwelling  power 
and  His  undoubted  and  special  operation !  We  do  but  suggest 
this  thought,  and  a  thousand  illustrations  of  it  will  rise  up  spon*- 
taneously  in  the  heart  of  every  thoughtful  Christian !  We  can 
find  them  in  every  daily  walk,  and  we  acknowledge  them  as  mira- 
cles of  unseen  agency.  We  never  see  those  whom  poverty  and 
age  have  bowed  down  to  the  earth,  looking  forward  with  peaceful 
hope,  and  careful  only  for  the  everlasting  interests  of  their  soul, 
and  not  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  miracle  wrought  by  the  special 
hand  of  Him  who  alone  can  raise  us  up  from  the  death  of  sin  to 
the  life  of  righteousness,  and  we  need  no  other  token  of  His  pre- 
sence with  His  Church  than  these — the  miracles  of  grace  \  And 
let  us  not  then  fear  the  imputation  of  increduUty,  or  care  that  we 
are  accused  of  not  acknowledging  the  presence  of  our  Lord  among 
us,  when  we  find  daily  such  wonders  as  these  in  the  cottage  or  in 
the  sick  chamber,  because  we  refuse  to  listen  to  lying  miracles, 
and  dare  to  examine  delusions  and  impostures. 

There  is  only  one  consideration  besides,  which  we  would  sug- 
gest to  the  thoughtful  inquirer.  It  is  this — it  seems  to  us  that 
throughout  the  Bible  there  is  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  visible 
presence  of  God,  and  the  open  marks  of  His  government.  And  it 
suggests  itself  to  our  mind  to  inquire  whether  this  be  not  pre- 
paratory, and  perhaps  a  necessary  preparation,  for  a  spiritual  dis- 

*  We  must  remark  also,  that  the  line  between  the  answer  to  prayer  in  regard  to 
healing  diseases,  and  miraculous  cures,  is  one  which  we  must  not  attempt  too  strictly 
to  define. 
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pensation,  where  the  trial  of  our  faith  is  one  of  the  main  brttnches 
of  our  probation. 

God  walked  and  spoke  with  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  God 
openly  governed  the  Israelites  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Joshua, 
showing  great  and  national  miracles,  but  soon  there  was  '^  no  open 
vision,^^  and  miracles  and  prophecy  appear  almost  to  have  ceased 
ibr  some  centuries  before  our  Lord's  appearance  on  the  earth. 
We  disapprove  of  predicting  the  course  of  God'^s  providential  deal- 
ings by  analogy,  but  we  think  that  if  visible  interpositions  were 
then  altogether  suspended  after  the  Apostolic  age,  or  at  the  latest 
at  the  civil  establishment  of  Christianity,  a  thoughtful  observer 
might  see  in  this  only  the  conclusion  of  a  scheme  dready  partially 
developed  ;  and  the  continuation  of  a  system  already  commenced 
of  gradual  withdrawal.  We  do  not  presume  to  set  this  forth 
dogmaticallpr,  but  we  suggest  it  as  an  walogical  argument.  But 
the  two  mam  points  on  which  we  would  insist  are  these,  that  if 
miracles  of  later  ap^es  have  any  mission  or  any  messaee  to  us 
from  God,  it  is  those  only  which  are  endued  iith  tnl^worih^ 
evidence,  and  that  the  miracles  of  Grod's  invisible  agency  in  Hia 
kingdom  of  grace  are  tokens  of  His  presence  in  His  Church,  which 
cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  which  still  leave  room  for  that  trial  of 
our  faith  which  is  most  strictly  consonant  to  a  spiritual  dis- 
pensation. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  A  Defence  of  the  Queen's  Supremacy  against  Bomish 
Aggressions;  in  Ttco  Letters  to  a  Friend  in  France.  By 
Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.J9.,  Canon  of  St.  Peter\ 
Westminster.     London :  F.  &  J.  Bivington. 

2.  A  Bsport  of  Speeches  delivered  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Memhers  and 
Friends  of  the  National  Club  held  at  Willis's  Booms^  on  Satur- 
day^ May  2, 1846.  London :  Printed  by  Alexander  Mackin- 
tosh, Great  New-street.     J  846. 

Amidst  the  brilliant  discoveries  in  politics  and  reli^on,  which 
are  crowding  upon  us  each  day  more  and  more  thickly;  and 
amidst  the  striking  examples  continually  presented  to  us,  of  an 
enlargement  of  intellect,  which  disdains  and  explodes  all  theories 
and  principles  which  bear  the  stamp  of  antiquity :  in  such  days 
of  illumination,  and  of  progress,  we  are  positively  startled  at  a 
voice  which,  in  the  full  efiiilgence  of  tne  nineteenth  century, 
arises,  as  it  were,  from  some  abode  of  things  forgotten  and  dead, 
and  speaks  of  the  '^  Queens's  supremacy,^  and  of  '^  Bomish  aggres- 
sion,**^  as  men  spoke  and  thougnt  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries !  There  is  something  quite  ghostly  in  the  sound  of 
such  things ;  so  wholly  antiquated  are  the  principles  on  which 
this  Church  and  nation  used  for  ages  to  act — nay,  indeed,  on 
which  they  continued  to  act  till  withm  the  recollection  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  men.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Sovereigns 
of  England  looked  on  the  royal  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs 
as  the  brightest  jewel  in  their  diadem ;  and  when  English  states- 
men guarded  that  precious  possession  with  even  an  excessive  care, 
looking  in  wrath  on  all  who,  whether  within  this  realm  or  with- 
out, sought  to  despoil  the  English  Crown  of  its  ecclesiastical 
supremacy.  There  was  a  time  when  imprisonment,  confiscation, 
and  even  death,  were  the  penalties  of  such  attempts.  There  was 
a  time  when  kings  and  ministers,  nobles  and  knights,  bishops  and 
divines,  were  alike  occupied  in  defending  by  pen,  and  sword,  and 
judicial  process,  and  spiritual  censures — ^by  nning  and  confining, 
deprivation,  excommunication,  degradation,  beheading,  hanging, 
drawing,  and  quartering,  and  more  other  penalties  and  arguments 
than  we  can  remember,  the  royal  supremacy  over  all  estates  and 
degrees  of  men,  ^^in  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil, 
within  this  realm.^  Now,  we  are  by  no  means  saying  that  we 
consider  all  the  modes  and  methods  which  our  governors  in 
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Church  and  State  ia  those  times  took  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of 
the  royal  supremacy,  as  the  best  and  most  judicious  that  could 
possibly  have  been  adopted.  We  disclaim  any  such  theory  of 
Optimism.  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward,  Elizabeth,  and  James, 
and  Charles,  Cranmer  and  Cromwell,  Jewell  and  Burieigli, 
Hooker  and  Bacon,  Laud  and  Clarendon,  may,  or  may  not  have 
been  ignorant  bigots  and  persecutors.  We  do  not  here  pretend 
to  discuss  this  knotty  question,  or  to  justifjr  the  course  of  legisla- 
tive and  executive  interference  on  behalf  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  which  they  concurred  in  or  defended.  But,  whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong,  one  thing  is  evident,  that  they  acted 
imder  most  serious  convictions  of  the  importance  and  nality  of 
the  question  under  debate.  Men  do  not  inflict  or  sufier  death 
for  a  mere  abstract  theory  of  no  practical  importance. 

Times  have  certainly  changed.  In  the  seventeenth  Qentxaj^ 
the  publication  of  defences  of  the  royal  supremacy  against 
Bomish  aggressions,  converted  many  a  poor  curate  into  a  ridi 

|)rebendary  or  a  dean,  and  many  a  preb^dary  into  a  lordly  pre« 
ate ;  but  we  apprehend  that  at  present,  if  there  were  not  cor« 
tain  legal  impediments  in  the  way,  the  defence  of  the  supre* 
macy  would  be  more  likely  to  transmute  bishops  and  prebenduries 
back  again  into  unbeneficed  divines.  We  allude,  of  course,  to 
such  defences  as  include  any  resistance  to  ^^BamiA  aggrm' 
iians^'*^  which,  in  the  present  day,  are  courted  by  the  advooatett 
of  liberal  principles,  and  which  the  statesmen  of  Enghuad 
have  been  for  many  years  past  eager  to  gratify  by  correspcmd- 
ing  concessions.  ^^  Aggressions^  forsooth  I  Why,  of  ooorse, 
Romanism  is  making  ^^  aggressions,^^  and  it  has  quite  as  mueh 
right  to  do  so  as  Chartism  or  the  Anti-Com-law  Leaffue. 
'^  Every  one  for  himself,^^  is  the  principle  of  our  political 
economy ;  and  the  pope  cannot  be  blamed  for  acting  on  so  en- 
lightened a  doctrine.  The  principle  of  free  trade,  which  removes 
all  prohibitions  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  productions,  and 
leaves  us  at  liberty  to  deal  in  whatever  markets  we  jdease,  aims 
at  breaking  down  all  the  jealousies  and  restraints  which  have 
kept  nations  aloof  from  each  other.  The  ffenerous  rivalry  of 
nations  is  henceforward  to  consist,  not  in  tne  maintenance  of 
national  dignity  and  morality,  but  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  and  the  most  advantageous  interchange  of  productions. 
Each  class  in  the  community  is  to  obtain  as  much  as  it  poefidUj 
can  at  the  expense  of  the  remainder ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances,  it  seems  only  consistent  to  withdraw  any  prohibitions 
which  may  exist  to  the  importation  of  the  papacy,  more  espe- 
cially if  it  comes  recommended  by  any  principles  of  political 
economy.    The  simple  question  at  present  seems  to  be,  irorid 
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the  introduction  of  ihe  pi^  fimpremacy  operate  beneficially  on 
our  manufactures!  Prove  that  it  would  do  so,  and  the  point  is 
carried. 

^^  Temporamutantur  f^  the  principles  of  the  eighteenth  century 
seem  to  have  almost  died  out  with  the  century  in  which  they 
flourished.  And  yet  we  must  confess,  that  while  such  men  as 
Dr.  Wordsworth  continue  to  advocate  the  old  principles  of  the 
constitution  in  Church  and  State,  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  not  likely  to  have  ahsoluU  and  undisputed  sway. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  is  a  writer  who  is  quite  capable  of  reviving 
an  extinct  principle  and  cause,  and  of  lending  nresh  energy  and 
power  to  one  which  is  feeble  and  expiring.  His  extensive  and 
accurate  research ;  his  purity  and  integrity  of  principle ;  and  the 
strong  faith  which  he  possesses  in  the  truth  and  me  certainty 
of  the  doctrines  which  he  inculcates ;  combined  with  a  generous 
and  ardent  devotion  to  his  cause,  irrespective  of  all  selfish  con- 
siderations ;  invest  his  advocacy  with  more  than  ordinary  anima^ 
tion  and  interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  gain  the  respect  even  of  those 
who  may  differ  from  the  principles  which  he  advocates. 

On  a  former  occasion,  we  were  led  to  offer  some  remarks  on 
Dr.  Wordsworth^s  able  and  well-timed  pamphlets  on  the  May- 
nooth  Bill — publications,  the  value  of  which  at  the  particular 
crisis  which  elicited  them  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  and 
which  most  decidedly  furnished  to  the  opponents  of  that  ill-advised 
measure  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  the  greater  part  of  their 
arguments  against  it.  The  introduction  of  the  Bill  for  the  re- 
moval of  penalties  for  religious  opinions,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
appears  to  have  led  to  tne  publication  of  the  '^  Letters  ^  now 
before  us,  the  object  of  which  is  to  specify  the  objections  which 
may  be  offered  to  that  measure.  In  the  first  of  these  letters 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  after  distinguishing  between  the  temporal  and 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Sovereign,  proceeds  to  prove  that 
the  papal  claims  interfere  with  the  former — that  the  Ganon  Law 
and  the  oaths  of  bishops  to  the  Roman  pontiff  assert  his  tem- 
poral power  over  sovereigns;  that  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Koman  Ganon  Law  it  is  asserted,  that  the  kingly  power  is 
subject  to  Uie  pontifical,  that  the  pope  may  depose  sovereigns, 
and  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance ;  that  all  oaths  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  null  and  void ;  and  that 
jSomish  ecclesiastics  may  resist  their  sovereigns  for  the  good  of 
their  Church.  He  next  turns  to  history,  and  touches  on  the 
deposition  of  sovereigns  by  the  popes  in  various  ages ;  not  for- 
getting the  cases  of  our  Henry  VlIL  and  Elizabeth.  A  more 
recent  instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  temporal  power  is  pointed 
out  in  the  BuU  of  Pius  V IL,  directing  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
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France  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  ihe  Freikch  BepoUic, 
and  recognising  in  the  first  consul  the  rights  of  the  ancient 
dynasty.  The  deposition  of  one  hundred  G&llican  bishora  from 
their  sees  ''  to  which  they  had  been  appointed  by  the  King  of 
France,^^  and  the  coronation  of  Napoleon,  are  pointed  out  as 
further  instances  of  the  exercise  of  tne  same  power  by  the  pope. 
The  Services  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Pius  V.  in  the  Boman  Bre- 
vianr,  the  Bull  in  Cosna  Domini^  the  oath  taken  by  Boman 
Catholic  bishops  at  their  consecration,  are  further  appealed  to  in 
proof  that  the  Roman  pontiff  have  always  claimed  temporal 
dominion  over  the  subjects  of  other  princes,  and  that  those  cfaims 
have  never  been  retracted. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  here  to  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion of  all  the  particular  proofs  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  has 
advanced  in  support  of  his  position.  Perhaps  we  may  not  feel 
quite  certain  that  all  the  facts  which  he  states  will  bear  the 
weight  of  inference  which  is  placed  on  them.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  tliat  the  position  which  is  contended  for,  is  fully  and 
decisively  established ;  and  after  so  clear  and  able  an  exposition 
of  the  fact,  the  civil  power  certainly  cannot  act  in  ignorance  of 
the  claims  of  the  see  of  IU>me :  if  it  be  disposed  to  compromise 
its  temporal  rights  in  favour  of  that  see,  '^  the  blame,^  as  Dr. 
Wordsworth  pithily  remarks,  *^lies  with  itself,  and  it  must  take 
the  consequences — si  vult  decipi,  decipiatur^' 

Whether  the  State  ^'  vult  decipi  in  such  a  matter  as  this, 
seems  to  us  somewhat  problematical.  That  it  is  very  unwilling 
to  have  any  opposition  made  to  the  amplest  concession  of  the 
claims  of  the  Komanists  is  undoubted.  But  the  State  does  not 
suppose,  we  apprehend,  that  such  acts  of  concession  will  com- 
promise its  own  powers,  or  confer  any  temporal  authority  on  the 
see  of  Rome.  We  conceive  that  statesmen  are  in  general  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  the  admitted  claims  of  the  see  of  Borne  to 
depose  princes,  and  exempt  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  obedience. 
They  imagine,  and  certainly  not  without  reason,  that  the  popes 
know  too  well  the  extent  of  their  power  to  venture  on  such  acts 
in  the  nineteenth  century — ^that  such  act«  would  probably  only 
demonstrate  the  fallen  condition  of  the  Boman  power,  and  would 
recoil  in  disgrace  and  danger  on  the  heads  of  those  who  made 
the  attempt.  They  probably  are  inclined  to  look  on  these  tern- 
pond  claims,  which  are  not  able  to  put  themselves  in  execution, 
in  much  the  same  light  as  Henry  IV.  or  Louis  XIV.  regaxded 
the  assumption  of  the  royal  arms  and  the  title  of  kmg  of  FnokOB 
by  the  contemporary  English  sovereigns.  And  looking  merely 
at  the  world  as  it  is — looking  at  the  fact  that  the  papal  power 
wholly  dependent  on  Austria  and  France  for  its  poutical  en 
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ence — that  the  temporal  power  has  in  many  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
states  not  merely  preserved  its  own  supremacy  in  temporals,  not- 
withstanding the  claims  of  the  Boman  see,  but  has  usurped 
extensive  power  in  spirituals,  either  with  or  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  popes ;  looking  at  such  facts  as  these,  it  does 
seem  at  first  sight,  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  claims  of  the  Boman 
pontifife  to  temporal  power  over  other  sovereigns,  need  not  in- 
spire statesmen  with  any  serious  apprehensions  in  making  such 
concessions  to  Bomanists  in  these  countries  as  they  may  on  other 
grounds  deem  advisable.  Arguing  from  probabilities,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  the  throne  of  Queen  Victoria,  or  her  successors, 
will  ever  be  directly  endangered  by  papal  bulls  of  deposition  or 
excommunication.  The  danger  before  us  is  of  a  very  different 
sort.     Whether  the  throne  will  survive  it,  is  indeed  a  serious 

Juestion ;  but  if  it  does  not,  we  feel  assured  that  something 
iiferent  from  papal  bulls  and  decrees  will  have  caused  it. 
But  while  the  present  state  of  the  world,  as  regarded  by  states- 
men, may  relieve  them  from  the  apprehensions  which  were  most 
justly  felt  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  reference 
to  the  claims  of  the  papacy  to  temporal  power,  it  is  very  possible 
that  their  contempt  for  these  claims  may  be  carried  too  far.  They 
may  find,  that  altnough  the  see  of  Bome  is  not  likely  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  depose  sovereigns,  it  may  have  the  power  of 
recognizing  Tiew  sovereigns  or  states  in  a  way  which  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  England,  and  might  serve  to 
exercise  a  fatal  influence  on  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  They 
may  find,  if  all  prohibitions  on  the  introduction  of  papal  bulls 
and  mandates  are  removed, — if  those  decrees  are  permitted 
openly  and  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  law  to  circulate,  which 
have  hitherto  been  brought  in  by  stealth  and  connivance, — ^that 
regulations  may  be  introduced  wmch  will  operate  in  various  ways 
in  temporal  matters.  The  temporalities  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Communion,  at  least,  may  be  at  any  time  the  subject  of  papal 
regulation  and  interference,  and  those  temporalities  are  every  day 
becoming  of  more  importance.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  specify 
the  particulars  in  which  the  power  of  the  Boman  see,  if  once 
recognized,  and  given  a  loctis  standi  by  the  English  government, 
may  be  found  embarrassing  and  inconvenient.  The  papal  power 
is  always  an  encroaching  one,  whenever  there  is  the  slightest 
chance  of  success.  In  the  liberty  of  our  civil  constitution,  which 
affords  unbounded  scope  to  parties  to  urge  their  claims,  there  is  a 
facility  for  the  increase  of  the  papal  power,  of  which  it  will  be  certain 
to  avail  itself.  Assiduity,  perseverance,  obstinacy,  will  prevail  in  the 
long  run  over  weak  governments.  The  same  process  which  we  have 
seen  successfully  employed  by  various  political  parties  in  this 
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country  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  objects,  will  infiBillibljr  be 
employed  by  the  Roman  see  and  its  numerous  advocates  and  ad- 
herents, if  the  opportunity  is  afforded.  Doubtless  the  see  of  Borne 
does  not  directly  depose  sovereigns  and  absolve  from  oaths  of  alle- 
giance in  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  it  does  interfere  in  mixed 
causes  which  the  State  is  very  greatly  interested  in,  and  it  inter- 
feres so  as  to  embarrass  and  prevail  against  the  State.  Take  the 
case  of  mixed  marriages  in  Germany.  How  much  uneasiness, 
and  inconvenience,  and  even  danger  arose  to  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment in  the  well-known  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne ;  and 
the  resuk  of  the  whole  was,  that  the  state  was  obliged  to  succumb 
to  the  papal  power.  Again,  the  French  government  has  been 
recently  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  pope  in  order  to  suppress 
the  order  of  Jesuits.  Every  step  of  this  kind  strengthens  the 
influence  of  tho  papacy,  and  encourages  it  to  further  interference. 
In  any  contests  with  a  government  constituted  as  that  of  England 
must  always  be,  the  papacy  would  be  almost  certain  of  meeting 
sympathy  and  support  Irom  various  classes  of  persons  in  the  com- 
munity. It  is  far  too  wary  ever  to  attempt  contests  with  tem- 
poral governments  on  questions  which  do  not  in  some  degree  afiect 
religion  or  ^^  religious  liberty,^  and  in  all  such  questions  it  would 
be  sure  to  meet  with  so  much  sympathy  in  the  English  mind, 
that  no  government  could  effectmdly,  in  the  long  run,  prevent  it 
from  attaining  its  object.  There  could  not  well  be  a  more  short- 
sighted policy  than  that  which  would  recognize  the  papal  power 
as  an  element  in  our  social  condition,  and  which  would  with  con- 
ciliatory views  give  it  a  legal  existence  amongst  us.  Weak  and 
contemptible  as  the  papacy  may  seem  to  English  statesmen,  and 
weak  as  it  is  in  some  respects,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  it  miriit 
not  very  seriously  embarrass  at  times  the  government  of  this 
country,  or  that  it  could  by  possibility  be  restricted  by  the  State 
to  subjects  and  questions  which  are  simply  spiritual  and  religious. 
The  moment  that  England  attempts  to  govern  BomaniBts  thronffli 
the  see  of  Bome,  it  will  find  its  difficulties  thicken  upon  it ;  for  rae 
papacy  is  not  a  power  which  confers  favours  without  expecting  an 
equivalent. 

We  have  offered  these  remarks  on  the  temporal  pow^  of  the 
papacy,  because  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  most  mistaken  way 
of  treating  this  subject  prevalent  amongst  public  men  in  tfaie 

? resent  day*  They  generally  imagine,  because  the  claims  of  a 
lildebrand,  or  an  Innocent  III.,  or  a  Pius  V.  cannot  be  en- 
forced, or  even  put  forth  at  present — ^because  these  claims  are  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  merely  ridiculous — that  the  papacy  has  no 
means  of  acquiring  temporal  power  in  other  states — ^tluit  it  cannot 
possibly  be  oangerous  in  any  way  to  temporal  govemmoitB.  This 
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may  be  generous,  and  liberal  and  high-minded.  It  may  argue 
something  of  a  confiding  and  romantic  spirit.  Or  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  look  Uke  confidence  in  our  own  ingenuity  and  craft, 
in  our  own  policy  and  arts  of  persuasion.  We  think,  perhaps, 
that  the  pope  is  an  old  gentleman,  who  may  be  coaxed  ana  cajoled 
by  neat  little  attentions  and  civil  speeches  into  conceding  us  the 
power  of  ruling  our  own  people.  But  with  every  conceivable 
respect  and  deference  for  the  magnates  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
who  are  so  wondrous  wise  on  the  subject  of  the  papal  supremacv, 
and  who  look  in  such  unutterable  scorn  on  those  who  entertain 
any  apprehensions  of  its  interference  in  temporal  affiiirs,  ,.6  wuld 
venture  to  hint,  that  the  papacy  is  not  altogether  blind  to  its  ovm 
interests,  or  devoid  of  a  wish  to  promote  them. 

We  have  digressed  somewhat  widely  from  Dn  Wordsworth's 
publication,  and  must  now  return  to  it.  The  second  of  his  letters 
enters  on  the  subject  of  the  '^  Spiritual  Supremacy ''  of  the  English 
Crown,  which  is  thus  described  and  limited  by  the  author : — 

"We  believe  then,  that  Sovereign  governing  powers  are  vicegerents 
and  ministers  of  Almighty  God.  For  so  we  are  taught  by  Him  in  holy 
writ.  We  know  from  the  same  sacred  source,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  civil  authorities,  to  pay  them  tribute,  to  pray  for  them,  '  that  we 
may  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  all  godliness  and  honesty ;  for  this 
is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.'  If,  indeed,  they  should  so 
far  forget  their  duty  as  to  command  us  to  do  any  thing  plainly  contrary 
to  the  word  of  God ;  if  they  should  order  us  to  commit  idolatry,  or  not 
to  pray  to  God,  or  not  to  observe  His  ordinances,  rather  than  be  guilty  of 
these  sins,  we  should  prefer  the  furnace  with  the  three  children  of 
Babylon.  .  .  .  We  obey  Caesar  for  God's  sake,  but  we  cannot  disobey 
God  for  Caesar's ;  but  in  all  his  lawful,  and  not  unlawful  commands, 
we  obey  Caesar  as  God." 

.  .  .  ''Sovereigns  are  God's  'ministers  to  us  for  good,'  not  only  of 
our  bodies,  but  our  souls ;  and  it  would  be  very  degrading  to  them, 
and  very  irreverent  to  Him,  whose  ministers  they  are,  to  suppose  that 
their  care  is  to  be  limited  to  the  temporal  wants  of  their  subjects.  No ; 
here  is  the  true  dignity,  the  glorious  prerogative  of  the  kingly  office  ; 
it  extends  to  the  soul.  .  .  .  Since  the  Almighty  Himself  gives  to  kings 
and  queens  the  title  of  '  nursing  fathers  and  nursing  mothers '  of  His 
Church,  and  since  it  is  the  chief  duty  of  fathers  and  mothers  in  their 
families  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  offspring,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  eternal  interests  of  their  subjects  are  not  to  be  the 
Jirst  care  of  sovereigns.  This  being  so,  it  follows  that  they  have 
a  divine  right  to  those  powers,  without  which  this  duty  cannot  be  per- 
formed. They  have,  that  is  to  say,  royal  authority  in  spiritual  matters, 
as  well  as  in  temporal.  Let  us  proceed  to  examine  in  what  this  autho- 
rity consists." — ^pp.  28 — 30. 

It  ^^  4oes  not .  extend  to  the  performance  of  any  sacred  func- 
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tion, — Buch  as  the  ministration  of  the  word  or  sacnunents,**  ot 
ordination ;  it  consists  in  seeing  ^^  that  all  they  who  have  saored 
functions  assigned  to  them  perform  them  duly.^  The  sovoreiga 
has  not  '^  any  priestly  power,^  but  he  may  '^  command  all  those 
who  have  that  power  to  use  it  rightly.^ — ^p.  31.  The  English 
Grown  has  ^'  the  right  of  placing  persons,  whose  spiritual  <|uali& 
cations  have  been  ascertained  and  approved  by  the  spiritual 
authorities,  in  the  sees  which  the  Crown  itself  has  founded,  and 
in  allowing  them  to  exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  its  subjects 
within  the  limits  duly  assigned  to  them.'^  It  has  also  the  right 
to  summon  councils  and  ratify  their  decrees. — ^p.  S3. 35«  But  wis 
supremacy  is  only  acknowledged  to  exist 

"  According  to  the  ancient  principles  and  practices  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  her  laws :  but  observe,  agamU 
these  received  laws  and  customs  cf  tlie  Churchy  no  power  is  claimed  \xf 
our  princes,  nor  is  any  ascribed  to  them  by  us.  '  Nihil  potest  reXp  nisi 
quod  jure  potest.'  Our  most  gracious  Queen  has  supreme  power 
according  to  the  laws,  and /or  the  laws,  but  against  them  son^."— 
p.  35. 

This  is  a  manly  and  firm  exposition  of  the  principle  of  ecclesi- 
astical liberty,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Cliurch.  The  supremacy  without  such  a  limitation  would  be 
liable  to  all  the  objections  which  are  so  frequently  and  so  unreason- 
ably urged  against  it  by  sectarians.  But  admit  this  principle,  so 
clearly  and  forcibly  laid  down  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  and  the  r^al 
supremacy  is  at  once  divested  of  all  iK)wer  of  entrenching  on  Sie 
great  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Church.  The  sovereign 
power  is  bound  to  rule  according  to  '^  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Church  f '  its  acts  are  not  binding  where  they  are  opposed  to  the 
laws  of  God,  or  the  laws  of  the  Church :  its  power  becomes  null 
in  any  such  case.  And  who  is  to  judge  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement between  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  the  injunctions  of 
the  Sovereign?  Certainly  the  Church  herself:  for  to  place  this 
jiower  in  the  hand  of  the  sovereign,  would  be  to  invest  him  with 
absolute  powGT,  which  the  Church  does  not  admit  to  be  his  attri- 
bute. We  take  it  that  this  affords  the  true  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties growing  out  of  the  suppression  of  half  the  episcopal  sees  in 
Ireland  in  J  833.  It  is  obvious,  notwitlistanding  aJl  that  has  been 
said  in  justification  of  that  measure,  that  it  was  a  transgression  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Church.     Here  was  a  case  in 


nearly  lialf  of  the  episcopal  body  of  a  luitional  Church  was  swept 
away  without  any  con^4ont  from  the  Church  itself— nay,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  solemn  protest  of  the  great  majority  of  its  prekit$8| 
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including  three  metropolitans  out  of  four.  It  was  a  measure 
which  was  obviously  caJculated  to  be  most  injurious  to  a  Church 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  multitude  of  opponents,  and 
which  demanded  for  its  preservation  the  most  unremitting  assiduity 
of  its  actual  hierarchy — which  even  required  an  increase  in  their 
numbers,  and  more  earnest  exertions  m  every  direction.  It  was 
calculated  to  afford  a  new  argument  against  the  Church  herself, 
as  if  she  was  the  mere  creature  and  slave  of  the  Parliament,  and 
it  was  an  infringement  on  the  canons  of  the  Church  to  suppress 
bishoprics  without  consent  of  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
The  inference  from  these  facts  is  supplied  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  : 
the  acts  of  the  temporal  power  suppressing  the  sees  in  Ireland 
were  null;  they  were  of  no  binding  force,  because  they  were  con- 
tradictory to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  Sove- 
reign has  ^^  supreme  power  according  to  the  laws,  and  for  the 
laws,  but  against  them  none.^^ 

Here,  then,  was  a  case  in  which  the  Church  was  not  bound  by 
the  acts  of  the  temporal  power — a  case  in  which  the  Church 
might,  without  any  violation  of  her  own  principles  of  obedience  to 
the  State,  have  refused  steadily  to  acquiesce  in  such  laws,  and 
waited  until  the  temporal  power  had  retraced  its  steps.  It  was  a 
case  in  which  the  heads  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  might  have  re- 
fused to  perform  any  consecrations  or  any  ecclesiastic^  acts  what- 
ever, that  could  recognize  such  a  departure  from  the  duties  of  the 
temporal  power.  But  the  Church  judged  otherwise :  and  as  it 
acquiesced  in  the  measure,  it  has  gradually  passed  into  a  custom ; 
and  the  Church  in  acting  on  and  recognizing  this  custom,  gives  to  it 
all  the  necessary  sanctions.  There  is  a  broad  distinction  between 
this  case  and  the  union  of  the  sees  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester  (we 
hope  we  need  not  add  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph),  in  1 835.  This  latter 
measure  was  recommended  to  the  temporal  powers  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical commission,  which  included  five  bishops,  amongst  whom 
were  the  two  metropolitans.  Such  a  body,  more  especially  when 
no  opposition  was  made  by  the  other  prelates  and  clergy,  was  a 
species  of  representation  of  the  Church ;  and  the  measure  itself  did 
not  diminish  on  the  whole  the  amount  of  episcopal  superintend- 
ence in  the  Church  :  it  merely  translated  sees  to  more  populous 
districts :  it  could  not  be  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
Church  at  large.  In  all  these  respects  it  differed  widely  from  the 
suppression  of  the  sees  in  Ireland.  But  suppose  the  temporal 
power  to  extinguish  the  church-rates  in  England,  and  then  to 
suppress  twelve  bishoprics  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  repairs 
of  churches ;  is  it  not  evident  that  the  Church  would  be  entitled, 
consistently  with  the  fullest  admission  of  the  regal  supremacy^  to 
protest  against  any  such  act,  and  to  refuse  to  recognize  it  in  any 
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way  ?  If  any  ono  is  prepared  to  go  to  Buch  a  length  as  to  iiNun- 
tain  that  the  Church  would  be  bound  to  acquiesce  in  aoeh  a  pro- 
ceeding, he  muBt  be  prepared  to  carry  his  principle  still  further, 
and  to  affirm,  that  if  any  number  of  sees  were  Buppreesed  by  the 
temporal  power  the  Church  ought  to  submit— so  that  if  the  tem* 
poral  power  should  reduce  the  episcopate  of  England  to  a 
single  mdividual,  or  consolidate  the  whole  country  into  one  dioceae 
and  subject  it  to  a  foreign  bishop,  the  Church  would  still  be  bound 
to  acquiesce.  If  any  one  upholds  these  principles,  he  ov^ht  by 
analogy  to  hold,  that  if  the  parishes  of  England  were  reducra  to  a 
tenth  or  a  hundredth  of  their  present  number  by  the  State,  and 
the  tithes  of  the  remainder  were  applied  to  purposes  of  general 
education,  to  the  support  of  dissentmg  ministers,  or  to  tM  pw- 
ment  of  the  poor-rates,  the  Church  ought  to  acquiesce  in  the 
arrangement. 

We  arc  merely  illustrating  the  general  principle  which  Dr. 
Wordsworth  has  so  clearly  and  satisfactorily  laid  down — ^that  the 
Crown  lias  a  supremacy  in  spirituals — a  supremacy  which  is  bj 
Divine  right — ^a  supremacy  which  fully  authorizes  the  sovereign  to 
take  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  make  laws  on  ecclesi- 
astical subjects,  to  oblige  the  ministers  of  religion  to  execute  their 
duties,  and  to  reform  abuses.  But  a  supremacy,  also,  which  is 
limited  by  the  laws  of  God^  and  the  laws  ana  cuBtamt  of  U^  CAitrA  ; 
which  is  bound  to  maintain  these  laws,  and  not  to  ffiolaU  them. 
The  same  principle  is  applied  in  the  case  of  the  temporal  su- 
premacy to  temporal  matters ;  and  the  final  judgment  is  in  either 
case  reserved  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  nation, 
respectively. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  under  our  present  circum- 
stances, to  endeavour  to  acquire  distinct  views  on  this  subjeet. 
We  shall,  probably,  be  ver}'  soon  called  to  act  upon  them  in 
way.  The  Church  is  in  most  imminent  peril.  It  is  all  but 
tain  that  one  of  the  first  measures  of  any  liberal  administnitioa 
which  may  assume  the  reins  of  power  will  be — ^not  absolutely  the 
^'  destruction'"  of  the  Irisli  Church ;  for  Lord  John  Buasell  haa 
disclaimed  any  such  intention ;  but  such  a  measure  of  '*  reform^ 
as  will  consist  in  what  Mr.  CConnell  has  described  as  ^*  bowling 
down  bishops  like  nine-pins,""  and  sweeping  away  pariahes  bv 
hundreds.  Here,  then,  is  one  question  on  which  the  Church 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  take  a  course  of  firm,  united,  unawervii^ 
opposition,  from  first  to  last.  She  ought  to  be  prepaied  to 
remind  the  Crown  of  its  duties  to  religion.  She  ought  to  go 
before  the  Sovereign  by  her  united  representatives,  and  annonnee 
the  principles — the  high,  unchangeable,  and  Christian  prineiplea 
on  which  she  is  prei>ared  to  act.      Her  Heads    swuld    not 
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shrink  from  the  duty  of  firmly  and  publicly  reminding  the  State 
of  the  duties  which  it  owes  to  God  and  to  God's  Church.     They 
should  place  confidence  in  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people.     They  should  solemnly  appeal  from  the  unrighteous  acts 
of  the  State  against  the  cause  of  religion,  to  that  God  whose 
ministers  they  are ;  and  they  should  be  prepared  to  offer  a  reso- 
lute and  persevering  opposition  to  the  execution  of  what  they 
object  to  on  principle.     Let  them  not  commit  themselvee  to 
any  ecclesiastical  acts  which  in  any  way  recognize  what  they 
condenm.     Let  them  do  this  at  all  personal  ha^ds ;  and  they 
will  find  that  no  English  government  will  be  able  to  overcome 
such  an  opposition.     The  State  will  then  respect  the  Ohuroh, 
and  the  Church  will  rise  out  of  the  contest  with  more  union 
and  more    power  than  it  ever   possessed.      We  would    only 
remind  our  readers,  that  the  English  Church  and  its  hierarchy 
never  were  so  popular  as  when  the  seven  bishops,  at  personal 
hazard,  refused  to  obey   the    mandate    of    James    li.      We 
would  remind  them  of  tne  struggle  between  the  Church  and  the 
ministry  on  the  question  of  church-rates  in  England.     On  that 
occasion  the  heads  of  the  Church  denounced  the  ministerial 
measure,  and  their  appeal  was  heard  with  gratitude,  and  re- 
sponded to  with  an  unanimity  and  a  fervour  which  read  the 
ministry  of  the  day  a  most  impressive  and  long-remembered 
lesson.     The  episcopal  body  is  m  general  inclined,  both  from 
principle  and  inclination,  to  cultivate  amicable  relations  with  the 
existing  government ;  and  it  is  quite  right  that  this  should  be 
the  case ;  but  most  assuredly  a  more  senous  evil  could  not  befal 
the  Church  than  any  apparent  or  real  want  of  firmness,  or  subser- 
viency to  the  government  of  the  day,  in  questions  vitally  affect- 
ing tne  interests  of  the  Church.     It  is  not  merely  that  in  the  event 
of  such  want  of  firmness,  measures  of  an  injurious  character  to 
the  Church  are  certain  to  be  carried  ;  but  the  Church  generally 
is  dispirited,  and  even  indignant  on  finding  itself  without  leaders ; 
and  feelings  may  hence  be  engendered,  which  might  be  far  more 

Eerilous  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
ierarchy,  than  any  injuries  from  without. 
The  Church  mi^ht  be  loiined  by  rash  and  ill-considered 
measures  of  opposition  to  the  government  of  the  day.  We 
readily  admit  this.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may,  as  certainly, 
be  ruined  by  timidity  and  vacillation.  What  is  to  be  hoped  for  m 
the  event  of  any  such  disastrous  circumstances  as  seem  to  be  im- 
pending over  us,  is  an  immoveable  firmness,  resolution,  and  per- 
severance combined  with  discretion.  That  firmness  on  matters 
of  principle  will  meet  with  respect,  and  ultimately  gain  its  objects, 
is  exemplified  by  the  struggle  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church  and  the  State  in  Prussia.  The  Roman  Catholic  Ohnrch 
in  Prussia  holds  a  position  of  much  less  influence  and  power  than 
the  English  Churcn  does  in  England.  The  monarchy,  uain,  k 
an  absolute  one,  and  therefore  more  powerful  than  the  State  in 
England.     And  yet  in  this  contest  the  Church  prevailed. 

Now,  again,  let  us  look  to  the  course  pursued  in  England, 
We  have  seen  that  the  Church  was  strongest,  and  the  hierarchy 
most  respected,  when,  at  a  great  crisis,  the  heads  of  the  Church 
courageously,  and  at  all  hazards,  defended  the  rights  of  that  great 
interest  which  was  entrusted  to  their  care.  Now  Took  on  the  other 
side  of  the  picture.  We  need  scarcely  disclaim  any  feeling  bnt 
that  of  the  highest  respect  for  the  motives  of  the  large  body  of 
prelates  who  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  (x)rporation 
Acts  in  1828.  Doubtless  those  excellent  men  were  of  opinion 
that  they  could  not  safely  oppose  a  measure  introduced  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Su:  Robert  Peel.  They  did  not  per- 
ceive, apparently,  that  this  measure  led,  by  necessary  consequence, 
to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation — that  the  latter  could  not  be 
refused  on  any  reasonable  and  intelligible  grounds  when  the 
former  had  been  conceded.  In  1829,  then,  the  heads  of  the 
Church  were  called  upon  to  assent  to  a  measure  of  emancipation 
proposed  by  the  same  ministry — a  measure  far  more  wide  and 
comprehensive,  and  more  destitute  of  securities  than  any  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  advocates  had  ever  dared  to  propose.  There 
was  not  the  same  unanimity  in  the  votes  of  the  hierarchy  on  this 
occasion,  as  there  had  been  in  the  preceding  year — they  were 
divided :  but  a  strong  minority  of  bishops  voted  for  emancipation. 
There  was  another  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  Churchy 
we  allude  to  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  for  Ireland.  On  this 
occasion,  too,  the  episcopal  bench  were  divided :  a  large  minority 
voted  for  the  measure.  Now  we  are  not  attempting  to  expreas 
any  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  prelates  who  thus  took  part 
with  the  government  of  the  day,  and  in  decided  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  and  people.  We  merely 
wish  to  observe,  that  these  concessions  only  led  to  increaaed 
demands,  and  that  the  Church  and  the  hierarchy  itself  were 
immediately  subjected  to  the  most  violent  attacks.  We  can 
recollect  that  these  acts  of  the  hierarchy  were  held  up  to  publie 
execration  in  terms  which  we  should  be  unwilling  to  employ. 
Men  felt  very  generally  tliat  the  first  and  highest  interests  of  the 
Church  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  supposed  interests  of  an  ad- 
ministration, or  to  the  convenience  of  political  parties.  And  they 
accordingly  felt  very  little  inclination  to  lend  their  support  to  the 
hierarchy,  when  Radicalism  raised  its  outcry  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  reform  of  tbe 
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Church.  We  are  merely  stating  historical  facts,  not  attempting 
to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued, 
or  the  feelings  indulged  in.  The  fact  was,  that  a  large  part  of 
the  community  who  had  always  been  devoted  friends  of  the 
Church,  were  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  bishops  in 
voting  against,  what  were  generally  held  to  be,  the  Church's 
interests ;  and  they  contributed,  for  the  time,  to  swell  the  feeling 
of  hostility  against  the  hierarchy  existing  in  other  quarters.  And 
the  result  was,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Bishops  from  the  House 
of  Lords  was  very  near  bemg  carried.  Their  escape  was  a  very 
narrow  one.  The  church-rates  were  only  saved  by  an  opposite  line 
of  conduct.  The  Tithes  in  Ireland  were  rescued  by  miracle,  and 
with  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  portion  of  their  value.  We  do  not 
attribute  any  blame  to  the  prelates  who  evinced  so  conciliatory 
and  compliant  a  disposition  m  conceding  to  the  wishes  of  govern- 
ment on  these  occasions ;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  dangers  of  the  Church  at  that  time  arose  in  some  degree 
from  the  course  which  the  hierarchy  thought  it  advisable  to 
pursue. 

The  course  of  events  has  again,  most  singularly,  come  round 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  to  the  same  state  in  many  respects 
as  was  witnessed  in  1828  and  1829.  The  resemblance  is,  in  many 
respects,  truly  extraordinary ;  and  more  especially  so,  in  the  very 
same  set  of  ministers  being  a  second  time  in  the  direction  of 
public  affairs.  In  1828,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry  adopted 
a  course  of  poUcy  entirely  opposed  to  all  its  former  principles  and 
conduct,  and  the  Parliament,  including  the  episcopal  bench, 
sanctioned  its  " liberal'**  poUcy.  In  1845,  the  same  government 
set  itself  to  conciliate  Romanism ;  introduced  the  Maynooth  and 
the  Irish  Colleges  Bills,  and  threw  itself  on  the  support  of  the 
*^  Liberal''  party.  In  this  course  it  was  supported  by  a  portion 
of  its  so-called  "  conservative  "  adherents,  and  by  about  one-half  of 
the  episcopal  bench.  In  1829,  the  same  admmistration  took  a 
great  step  in  advance  of  their  policy  of  1828,  and  were  followed 
by  a  considerable  bodv  of  the  hierarchy.  In  1846,  the  same 
administration  has  agam  advanced  in  the  same  career ;  and  their 
Com  Bill  has  received  the  support  of  two-thirds  of  the  episcopal 
bench. 

Absitamen!  We  most  devoutly  hope  that  the  parallel  may 
here  come  to  an  end.  We  hope  that  the  hierarchy  will  not 
be  placed  in  the  same  danger  which  surrounded  it  from 
1829  to  1834.  It  has  certamly  been  a  subject  of  serious 
anxiety  to  many  well-wishers  of  the  Church,  to  observe  that  the 
measures  of  last  year,  which  were  generally  most  obnoxious  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  which  were  supposed  to  be  calcu- 
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lated  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  cause  of  Bomaniam,  did 
not  meet  with  the  unanimous  opposition  of  the  hierarchy ;  while  of 
two  measures  seriously  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Ghurdi  iiH 
troducod  this  session  of  parliament,  one,  namely,  the  Oom  Bill, 
has  been  supported  by  two-thirds  of  the  episcopal  bench ;  and 
the  other,  namely,  the  ^'  Religious  Opinions  Belief  JKU,^  has  been 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  House  of  Lords  without  any 
strenuous  opposition  except  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

In  the  Maynooth  Bill  and  the  Irish  Colleges  Bill  of  ket  year, 
the  real  question  which  lay  concealed  under  these  measures 
whether  the  Church  of  Ireland  should  any  longer  be  treated 
the  established  religion  of  the  State;  or  whether  the  patronage  of 
the  State  should  be  equally  extended  to  all  forms  of  religion,  and 
the  claims  of  tlie  Church  be  set  aside.  This  was  the  question 
which  was  tried  afresh  last  year,  and  which  was  determined 
against  the  Church  by  the  ministers.  We  need  not  say  how 
great  a  breach  \vas  thus  made  in  the  principles  of  the  ooDStitn- 
tion.  It  was  a  grand  step  towards  the  proclamation  of  an 
equality  amongst  all  fonns  of  religion,  and  therefore  the  downfid 
of  the  Established  Church.  It  affected  the  Church  of  Ireland 
immediately,  but  it  also  indirectly  affected  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land.  Nothing  could  be  more  lamentable  than  to  see  the  narrow 
views  which  so  many  worthy  men  took  of  these  measures ;  as  if 
nothing  had  been  involved  in  them  but  a  mere  expenditure  of 
30,000/.,  instead  of  10,000/.,  or  the  erection  of  additional  schools. 

Now  to  come  to  the  measures  of  the  present  year.  Of  the 
Corn-law  Bill  we  shall  not  speak  at  any  length,  because  our 
readers  must  be  weary  of  the  subject.  All  we  would  say  la 
this:  The  bill  is  a  tremendous  experiment;  no  one  can  tell 
what  its  results  will  be ;  it  may  not  diminish  materially  the  price 
of  corn,  or  throw  large  tracts  of  land  out  of  cultivation,  or  in- 
crease the  poor-rates,  or  produce  any  other  of  the  evils  whidi  ita 
opponents  anticipate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  majf 
do  all  this.  No  one  can  tell  with  any  certainty  what  its  eflecta 
will  be.  It  may  ruin  large  numbers  of  the  labourers,  the  farmera, 
and  the  gentry  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  may  cause  extensive 
changes  of  property.  And,  what  is  more  to  our  present  purpose^ 
it  may  largclt/  reduce  the  value  of  the  Church  property ;  while  it 
may  operate  a  very  great  chaiige  in  the  dUposition  of  the  agrieul^ 
tural  interest  totvards  the  Church.  Hitherto  the  Church  has  been 
identified  with  the  agricultural  interest.  Such,  at  least,  has  been 
the  impression  of  agriculturists. 

13ut  wliat  may  be  the  state  of  the  case  hereafter!  What,  if 
agriculturists,  exasperated  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  interesta  by  a 
ministry  whom  they  had  elevated  to  power,  and  experienomg 
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serious  injury  to  their  peeuaiary  interests,  should  look  to  relief 
from  the  various  burdens  on  agriculture  \  What,  if  they  should 
fix  upon  the  tithe,  and  ask  for  its  abolition !  What,  if  they 
should  agitate  for  the  transfer  of  this  charge  to  the  consolidated 
fund,  or  to  the  ordinary  estimates  for  each  year !  What,  if  chey 
should  feel  that  the  Church  having  taken  a  part  against  them  in 
the  great  struggle  which  they  had  made,  her  interests  might  just 
as  well  be  placed  in  ieopardy  as  theirs !  What,  if  the  agricul- 
tural  interest  should  m  the  pressure  of  distress,  be  tempted  by 
ofiers  from  its  opponents  of  relief,  on  condition  of  concurring  in 
measures  for  the  alienation  of  Church  property  ?  We  most  fer- 
vently hope,  that  none  of  these  fearful  contingencies  may  occur ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  ignorant  that  the  Protectionists 
have  distinctly  stated  in  the  course  of  the  struggle,  that  tithes  are 
a  burden  <m  land^  and  that  some  of  them  have  been  inclined  to 
reoommend  the  transfer  of  this  burden  to  the  public  revenue. 
There  are  abundant  indications  of  the  danger  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  are  placed  in  this  direction. 

We  extract  with  pain  the  following  passage  ih>m  a  oomrauni- 
eation  in  a  recent  number  of  a  Conservative  and  Protectionist 
journal.  While  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  lay  the  opinions  it  expresses 
before  our  readers,  we  need  not  say  that  we  iMnent  the  tone  and 
tendency  of  the  writer:- 

''  If  ever  there  was  a  measure  introduced  into  the  House  of  Peers, 
which  judged  by  the  principles  of  religion,  charity,  and  justice,  should 
have  met  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  it  is 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws*  Whether  we  look  to  its  origin,  which  is 
founded  in  treachery  and  fraud,  or  to  its  aim  and  object,  which  is  to 
lower  the  wages  of  the  artizan,  to  deprive  the  agricultural  peasant  of  his 
employment,  to  grind  the  poor  to  the  earth,  and  to  raise  on  their  prostrate 
bodies  the  dominion  of  the  scheming  speculative  millionaire,  we  see  mo- 
tives the  strongest  that  can  be  conceived,  as  operating  in  a  religious,  honour- 
able, and  benevolent  mind,  to  excite  ardent  hostility  to  this  iniquitous 
bill.  When  we  add  to  the  motives  I  have  enumerated,  that  the  bishops 
are  the  selected  guardians  of  the  whole  body  of  the  beneficed  olergy, 
and  that  upon  their  votes  it  mainly  depends  whether  the  incomes  of  the 
rectors  and  curates  of  our  Church  shall  be  reduced  at  least  one-fourth, 
and  distress  and  worldly  anxieties  introduced  into  the  families  of  those 
who,  for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind,  should  be  preserved  from 
necessity,  and  enabled  to  give  their  time  and  attention  to  spiritual 
labours,  I  think  a  case  will  be  made  out  against  them,  the  strongest  which 
the  history  of  this  country  can  produce,  of  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty, 
and  a  glaring  abandonment  of  all  those  feelings  by  which  religious  and 
honourable  men  ought  to  be  guided  in  the  use  to  be  made  of  those  privi- 
leges which  have  been  intrusted  to  them  by  the  Constitution.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  Include  in  this  censure  the  noble-minded  men  who  have  pre- 
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served  their  honour  and  their  principles  untarnished,  uninfluenced  hj 
the  hope  of  future  promotion,  or  hy  the  niiserahle  hankering  after  the 
flesh-pots  of  E^'pt,  which  has  led  seventeen  of  their  body  from  the 
straight  path  of  duty,  religion,  and  charity ;  but  the  few  will  suffer  for 
the  delinquences  of  the  many,  and  their  spiritual  lordships  may  rely 
on  it,  that  thousands  who  would  have  cheerfully  shed  their  blood  to 
preserve  the  privileges  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  to  which  they  are 
sincerely  attached,  will  he  led  by  this  glaring  instance  of  defecdou  from 
every  principle  by  which  such  men  should  have  been  guided,  to  view 
with  apathy,  if  not  with  pleasure,  the  degradation  of  the  episcopal 
order,  which  will  be  one  of  their  surest  consequences  of  the  advent  to 
power  of  that  party  which  their  late  vote  has  so  greatly  contributed  to 
place  at  the  helm  of  the  State." 

For  ourselves  we  do  not  presume  to  express  any  opinion  on  the 
recent  vote  of  the  hierarchy  in  support  of  free-trade.  It  aroae»  of 
course,  from  mature  consideration  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
Church,  rather  tlian  of  those  of  any  set  of  ministers,  or  of  any 
political  party. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  measure  of  this  year  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  Establishment.  We  allude  to  the  ^  Religions 
Opinions  Relief  Bill/"  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  present 
ministry,  and  which  has  been  suffered  to  proceed  tnrongh 
the  House  of  Lords,  without  any  direct  opposition,  except  from 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  while  it  has  been  warmly  supported  by 
other  prelates.  To  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  our  opmion,  the 
gratitude  of  every  friend  of  the  Church  is  due  for  the  firm  and 
resolute  stand  which  he  took  against  this  measure,  and  we  cannot 
avoid  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  he  was  left  to  fight  the 
battle  alone.  There  seems  to  be  at  present  little  prospect  of  this 
bill  becoming  an  Act  of  the  Legislature ;  but  it  appears  to  involve 
questions  of  such  grave  importance,  and  questions,  too,  which 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  in  the  discussion ;  that,  as 
such  a  bill  is  sure  to  make  its  re-appearance  in  the  very  next 
session  of  parliament,  it  ought  to  be  most  seriously  considered 
by  every  friend  of  the  Church  in  the  mean  time. 

Public  attention  has  not  been  much  directed  to  this  measure. 
Engrossed  as  ever)-  one  lias  been  with  the  more  prominent  question 
of  the  day,  the  "  Religious  Opinions  Relief  Bill  would  apparently 
have  passed  without  notice  into  law,  but  for  the  opposition  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  the  National 
Club,  in  convening  a  public  meeting  at  Willis'*s  rooms  on  the 
2nd  of  May,  at  which  resolutions  against  the  biU  were  agreed  on. 

We  admit  that  at  the  first  view  of  the  case,  nothing  can  be 
more  plausible  than  the  arguments  produced  by  the  Lord  Ohan- 
cellor  and  the  supporters  of  the  bill.    ^'  How  absurd  and  how 
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useless  must  it  be,^  they  argue,  ^^  to  retain  penalties  which  can 
be  no  longer  enforced — ^to  inflict  fines  and  imprisonment  for  the 
assertion  of  the  papal  supremacy,  the  introduction  of  papal  bulls, 
the  celebration  of  mass,  the  attendance  on  conventicles,  the  non- 
attendance  at  church,  and  the  other  religious  offences  for  which 
penalties  are  provided  in  the  old  statutes,  but  which  became 
wholly  obsolete  as  soon  as  the  Acts  for  the  Toleration  of  Protes- 
tant and  Bomish  dissenters  were  passed.  To  retain  such  Acts 
and  penalties  on  the  Statute-book  any  longer  is  a  mere  absurdity, 
and  is  a  needless  insult  to  Romanists  and  other  dissenters.'^ 
This  is  the  plain  and  simple  case  put  forward  by  the  supporters 
of  this  bill,  and  of  Mr.  Watson's  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  arguments  are  plausible 
enough  at  first  sight.  But  there  are  objections  also  on  the  face 
of  the  subject,  which  are  of  no  inconsiderable  moment.  The  first 
relates  to  the  Queen  s  Supremacy,  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
compromised  by  the  enactment  of  this  Bill.  This  may  perhaps 
be  a  matter  which  concerns  the  State  more  directly  than  the 
Church ;  but  it  very  nearly  concerns  the  Church  as  a  national 
establishment.  Dr.  Wordsworth's  remarks  on  this  subject  are 
worthy  of  attention.  He  argues  that  to  repeal  the  Acts  requiring 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy  to  be  taken  (as  far  as  regards  Romanists), 
would  be  tantamount  to  legalizing  a  public  profession  on  their 
parts  that  they  are  not  subjects  of  the  Crown. — p.  52.  But  there 
is  another  objection  which  was  very  forcibly  urged  at  the  meet- 
ing above  referred  to,  in  the  following  tenns : — 

"  It  so  happens  that  these  very  bills  (the  Lord  Chancellor's  and  Mr. 
Watson's),  intended  to  relieve  the  Roman  Catholics  from  a  difficulty  of 
their  own  choosing,  the  difficulty  of  a  divided  allegiance,  involve  a  roost 
monstrous  aggression  upon  the  consciences  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  They  are  at  their  ordination,  and  again  at  their  institution 
to  any  spiritual  charge,  each  time  solemnly  called  on  to  declare,  as  God 
shall  be  their  helper,  '  that  no  foreign  prince,  prelate,  state  or  potentate, 
hath,  or  aught  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence, 
or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm.'  From  the 
taking  of  this  oath,  the  bill  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  does  not  relieve  the 
clergy ;  and  the  bill  of  Mr.  Watson  expressly  provides,  that  it  shall 
still  be  incumbent  upon  them  to  take  it :  the  effect  of  which  would  he, 
if  these  bills  should  become  the  law  of  the  land,  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  be  called  upon  to  deny  upon  oath  the  pope's 
jurisdiction,  both  de  facto  and  de  jure,  in  the  face  of  statutes  formally 
admitting  and  sanctioning  that  jurisdiction  ^" 

This  is  a  serious  consideration  as  regards  the  position  of  the 
clergy,  which  would  certainly  be  rendered  most  embarrassing  by 

*  Speech  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Biber  at  the  Meeting,  May  2.    Report,  pp.  37, 38. 
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the  passing  of  such  a  measure :  but  we  think  the  case  is  yet  more 
serious  as  regards  the  Grown  itself.  By  these  measures  the  I^is* 
lature  would  formally  sanction  certain  classes  of  the  eommmmity  m 
rejecting  the  regal  supremacy  in  relipiotts  tnatters.  This  liberty 
would,  in  fact,  be  extended  to  every  religious  sect  and  denominA- 
tion,  except  to  the  Church  of  England.  If  this  should  be  the 
case,  it  is  not  easy  to  sec  on  what  ground  the  Crown  conld  any 
longer  pretend  to  supremacy  over  the  English  Church.  If  the 
essential  rights  of  the  Crown  are  not  infringed  by  the  denial  of  the 
supremacy  in  one  case,  would  they  be  infringed  by  a  similar 
rejection  in  the  other  I  The  whole  argument  of  those  who  would 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Cro\vn  would  be  cut  from  under 
them.  The  Croun  would  have  pronounced  its  own  abdication  of 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  it  could  no  longer  claim  any  autho- 
rity founded  on  Holy  Scripture,  or  on  common  law,  to  a  supre- 
macy over  its  subjects,  as  such,  in  religious  matters.  Its 
supremacy  over  the  English  Church  would  from  that  moment  be 
reduced  from  Divine  right  and  immemorial  privilege,  extending  to 
the  nation  at  large,  to  a  mere  statutory  enactment  affecting  only 
a  certain  class  of  its  subjects,  and  which  might  at  any  moment  be 
unmade  by  the  same  legislative  power  which  made  it.  The 
Church  and  the  State  \\'ould  be  directly  at  issue:  the  latter 
denying,  and  the  former  affirming  the  royal  supremacy  over  all 
estates  and  degrees  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  The  Church  only 
recognizes  the  claim  on  scriptural  and  religious  grounds ;  but  if 
the  State  denies  the  vaUditv  of  these  grounds,  it  will  be  quite 
impossible  to  prevent  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  royal  supremacy. 
On  what  principle  could  the  State  pretend  to  the  exclusive  rwht 
of  summoning  synods,  or  of  confirming  canons,  or  of  legislating 
on  ecclesiastical  matters,  if  it  formally  relinquished  this  right  in 
the  case  of  Romanists  and  Dissenters  I  It  would  from  that  moment 
rest  on  mere  statute,  and  not  on  any  higher  ground.  And  as  to 
the  appointment  to  bishoprics,  it  could  in  future  be  defended  only 
on  the  ground  of  statute,  and  of  the  vileged  fomulatum  of  all  sees 
by  the  Crown,  which  is  in  many  cases  a  legal  fiction,  and  which, 
being  a  mere  right  of  property,  might  be  anenated  by  the  Grown 
with  as  much  facility  as  its  crown-lands. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  inconvenience  to  the  temporal 
power,  which  may  result  from  the  legal  recognition  of  the  papal 
jurisdiction.  This  furnishes  another  objection  to  the  removal  of 
nil  bairicrs  to  tlic  open  and  unchecked  exercise  of  that  juriadic- 
tion.  Wo  must  extract  the  following  instructive  and  curious 
statement  from  the  report  of  the  meeting  above  referred  to : — 

"  At  the  time  of  the  lleformation,  the  Romish  Church  wai  altogether 
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bftnished  from  Geneva,  as  it  was  from  this  oountry,  by  severe  legal 
enactments;  these  remained  in  force  until  the  incorporation  of  the 
Genevese  republic  with  the  French  empire.  It  was  then  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was,  for  the  first  time,  readmitted  within  the 
gates  of  Gbneva;  one  of  the  city  churches,  curiously  enough  the 
church  of  St.  Germain,  in  which  (lie  Reformation  begun,  was  appro- 
priated for  its  worship ;  and,  by  degrees,  a  Roman  Catholic  population 
collected,  which,  in  the  year  1814,  amounted  to  2000.  By  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  which  restored  to  Gbneva  its  independent  sovereignty,  the 
territory  of  the  republic  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  twenty-one 
parishes,  two  of  them  town,  and  the  rest  country  parishes,  which  had 
belonged  partly  to  Piedmont,  and  partly  to  France.  The  population  of 
these  new  districts  was  Roman  C^Eiliholic,  and  hj  way  of  conciliating 
their  new  fellow-citizens,  the  G^nevese  not  only  granted  free  toleration 
and  equality  of  civil  rights  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  they  built  several 
new  churches  and  a  number  of  schools  for  them,  and  made  provision 
for  the  payment  of  the  Romish  clergy  and  schoolmasters  out  of  the 
public  funds.  So  much  for  the  liberality  of  the  Protestant  government 
of  Geneva :  now  for  the  return  which  it  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the 
Romish  party.  The  principal  priest  {archkfiritrt)  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  Geneva  was  a  man  named  Vuarin,  a  man  of  great 
ability,  energy,  and  perseverance.  He  undertook  to  catholicize  the 
city  of  Calvin ;  and  he  did  it  in  this  way.  Whatever  shops  or  other 
business  premises  in  the  town  fell  vacant,  he  contrived  to  secure,  and 
put  into  them  Roman  Catholics  from  the  country  parishes,  who  were 
allowed  to  occupy  them  rent  free  for  a  year  or  two,  on  condition  that, 
when  they  were  properly  established  in  their  business,  they  should 
either  remove  to  some  other  part  of  the  town,  or  pay  rent,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  take  other  places  for  new  comers.  At  the  same  time,  he 
required  of  all  these  settlers,  that  they  should  employ  no  other  than 
Roman  Catholic  servants,  and  give  their  custom  exclusively  to  Roman 
Catholic  dealers.  By  these  means,  and  having  large  sums  of  money 
placed  at  his  disposal,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  his  operationst 
Vuarin  succeeded  in  raising  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Geneva 
from  2000,  which  was  the  number  in  1814,  to  8000,  which  it  was  in 
1844.  The  numerical  strength  of  the  Roman  Catholics  being  thus 
brought  within  2000  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Protestants, 
Vuarin  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  commence  a  system  of  open 
aggression  ;  further  rights  and  privileges  are  demanded,  and  various 
grievances  got  up.  One  of  the  latter  was,  thai  the  Protestant  clergy 
refused  to  take  cff  their  hats  when  meeting  the  host  carried  in  procession; 
the  education  question  furnished  another  topic  of  Complaint ;  and  by  an 
alliance  with  the  radicals,  an  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  was 
obtained,  which  increased  the  political  power  of  the  Romanists. 

•'  Meanwhile  Vuarin  died  in  1844,  and  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor became  the  occasion  of  an  open  conflict  between  the  Romish 
hierarchy  and  the  government  of  Greneva.  The  latter  had,  by  this  time, 
become  Adly  alive  to  the  dangerous  character  of  the  machinations  which 
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had  been  so  successfally  carried  on,  and  when  the  Bishop  of  LMUflima 
and  Geneva  nominated  Marilley,  Yuarin's  curate,  and  his  coa^jator  in 
all  his  proceedings,  as  his  successor,  the  government  exercised  Uie  ijglit 
of  putting  their  veto  upon  the  nomination  ....  The  bishop,  howeTory 
denied  the  right  of  the  government  to  interfere  with  his  nominatioSy  and 
persisted  in  forcing  his  nominee,  Marilley,  upon  the  repablie.  The 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  determined  to  maintain  their  right,  and 
intimated  to  Marilley  that  if  he  attempted  to  assume  the  goTemment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Geneva,  they  would  cause  him  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  republic.  Marilley,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  the  bishop,  set  the  government  at  defiance,  and  drove  them 
to  the  extreme  measure  of  having  him  removed  from  their  tezritory  in 
the  custody  of  two  gendarmes.  This  was  precisely  what  the  Romish 
party  desired  ;  the  cry  of  persecution  was  raised ;  the  bishop  caused  a 
protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  government  to  be  publicly  read  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Geneva.  He  confirmed  Marilley  in  his 
office,  appointed  a  locum  tenens  for  the  performance  of  his  sacerdotal 
functions  pendente  lite,  and  to  crown  the  whole,  carried  the  cause  by 
appeal  to  Rome.  Thus  was  Geneva,  that  chief  city  of  continentdL 
Protestantism,  after  the  lapse  of  300  years,  again  placed  in  the  podtioh 
of  appearing  as  a  suitor  at  the  court  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  And  how 
did  Rome  deal  with  the  case?  Before  the  cause  was  ripe  for  dea* 
sion,  it  so  happened  that  the  see  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva  became 
^acant  by  the  death  of  the  bishop,  whereupon  the  pope  appointed 
Marilley  as  his  successor,  thus  inflicting  upon  the  government  of  Genem 
in  the  character  of  bishop,  the  very  man  whom  they  had  refosed  to 
receive  as  priest !" 

"  This  is  a  fetir  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  concessions  to  the 
Romish  Church  are  abused,  for  the  purpose  of  treading  under  foot  the 
independence  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  sovereign  states.  As  it  hap- 
pened at  Geneva,  so  you  may  rest  assured  will  it  happen  to  us^  if  we 
continue  that  over  liberal  course  of  policy  which  has  of  late  years  been 
pursued.  Let  these  bills,  which  virtually  repeal  the  Act  of  Supremacy, 
and  recognize  the  papal  jurisdiction,  be  suffered  to  pass  into  law,  and 
the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  England  will  have  to  appear  as  a  suitor 
before  the  papal  court,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor 
[may  we  not  add  that  of  the  Parliament  and  Crown  ?]  of  England  be 
superseded  by  the  superior  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancery  of  Rome." 

We  have  seldom  perused  a  more  striking  and  remarkable  deli- 
neation of  the  workmg  of  Romanism  to  attain  supremacy.  Ro- 
manism is  every  where  the  same  in  spirit.  It  is  always  equaDy 
aspiring,  crafty,  and  bold  in  its  policy.  Such  facts  as  these  wtl 
show  how  it  avails  itself  of  free  poutical  institutions,  and  how 
inadequate  its  opponents  are  to  cope  with  the  unwearied  energy 
of  purpose,  the  exhaustless  resource  and  fertility  of  macbinatioa 
which  the  Jesuits  bring  to  bear  on  their  object.  We  should  have 
no  apprehension,  if  the  prevalence  of  one  cause  or  the  other  ^pvertf 
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left  to  be  determined  by  legitimate  modes  of  argmnent  and  persua- 
sion; but  when  in  the  face  of  the  unwearied  machinations  and  efforts 
of  Bomanism,  we  see  Protestantism  relinquishing  all  the  political 
principles  and  institutions  which  protect  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  from  open  aggression;  when  we  see  barrier  after 
barrier  cast  down  by  the  unsuspecting  facility  of  those  who  are 
the  natural  guardians  of  the  Established  Church ;  when  we  see 
concession  after  concession  made  to  those  who  are  stedfastly  bent 
on  the  destruction  of  that  Church,  and  who  merely  wait  their 
opportunity  to  exchange  the  tone  of  affected  liberality  for  a  stern 
and  deadly  struggle  for  her  annihilation ;  when  we  see  them 
willing  on  all  occasions  to  make  common  cause  with  Badicalism 
for  the  attainment  of  increased  political  power,  and  actually,  year 
by  year,  gaining  greater  and  greater  power  to  accompli^  their 
ultimate  objects ;  when  we  see  that  by  combination  with  those 
who  abhor  their  religious  tenets,  they  are  able  to  advance  step  by 
step  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  only  effectual  impediment  to 
the  general  progress  of  their  religious  system ;  when  we  see  this 
course  successfully  pursued  for  a  long  series  of  years ;  and  when, 
notwithstanding  all  the  warnings  that  have  been  offered  by  expe- 
rience and  history — notwithstanding  all  the  strongest  protests  of 
the  people  of  England, — statesmen,  and  comervative  statesmen, 
and  what  is  still  worse,  Ushops^  will  lend  their  support  to  the  poli- 
tical cause  of  Bomanism — we  confess  that  we  are  inclined  to  de- 
spair for  the  Church.  If  bishops  themselves,  at  this  time  of  the 
day,  are  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times, — if  prelates  of  the  Church 
are  deluded  and  beguiled  by  the  pretences  of  the  Jesuits,  and  lend 
the  weight  of  their  support  to  the  passing  of  measures  which  tend 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Church,  we  can  only  say  that  they 
ought  to  be  held  chiefly  responsible  for  what  may  occur.  And  if, 
in  consequence  of  their  fatal  and  inexcusable  rashness,  we  should 
live  to  see  those  very  prelates  driven  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  despoiled  of  their  incomes  and  their  patronage,  who  will  not 
feel  that  they  have  richly  earned  the  retribution!  Who  will 
not  point  to  them  as  the  chief  authors  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Church  ? 

A  consideration  of  the  alarming  advances  in  power  made  by 
Romanism  in  the  last  twenty  or  wirty  years,  ought  of  itself  to 
prevent  any  friend  of  the  Church  from  assisting  in  its  further 
progress.  We  confess  that  we  address  ourselves  to  the  mere 
"  Establishment  "^  view  of  the  case  principally.  We  are  desirous 
of  making  some  impression  on  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  a 
higher  view  of  the  advantages  of  the  temporal  establishment  of 
religion  than  even  we  do ;  we  are  appealing  to  those  who  regard 
the  Church  as  little  more  than  the  creature  of  the  State,  and  who 
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cannot  conceive  her  existence  if  the  bond  of  union  between  Church 
and  State  were  severed.  We  say  to  them,  that  in  proportioii  as 
they  deem  the  Church  to  be  dependent  on  the  State,  so  should 
they  struggle  to  prevent  the  State  from  adopting  principles  which 
lead  necessarily  to  the  destruction  of  any  exclusive  estaUishinent 
of  religion. 

It  is  evident  that  our  statesmen,  with  all  the  confidence  which 
they  undeniably  possess  in  their  skill  in  the  art  and  craft  of  states- 
manship, are  no  matches  for  the  Jesuits.  English  diplomacy  has 
always  been  foiled  in  its  negotiations  with  Russian,  Austrian,  and 
French  cunning ;  and  honest  John  Bull  has  invariably  foueht  the 
battles,  of  which  his  neighbours  have  carried  off  the  apoib.  In 
the  same  way  our  statesmen  have  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the 
Jesuits,  and  they  have  been  regularly  made  tools  of  Rome.  Able 
as  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  in  his  legal  and  official  capacity,  he  has 
proved  himself  capable  of  being  made  the  dupe  of  Jesuitism.  We 
will  not  do  the  noble  lord  or  his  colleagues  the  injustice  of  sup- 
posing that  they  have  any  principles  opposed  to  the  existence  of 
an  Established  Church.  Many  circumstances  render  such  a 
notion  altogether  incredible.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the 
ministry  in  proposing  the  "  Relidous  Opinions  Relief  Bill,** 
have  been  striking  a  tremendous  blow  at  the  foundation  of  the 
National  Establishment.  We  have  sometimes  heard,  what  we 
considered  at  the  time  mere  vain  and  absurd  boasts  of  Romanists, 
tliat  they  expected  soon  to  see  mass  celebrated  in  St.  PauFs  and 
AVestminster  Abbey.  Ridiculous  as  such  expectations  seem  to 
be,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  be  realised  ere 
long,  if  measures  like  that  of  tne  Lord  Chancellor  pass  into  law. 
^>Ve  shall  presently  state  our  reasons  for  this  opinion,  but  in  the 
mean  time,  we  are  anxious  to  draw  attention  to  the  following  re^ 
markable  exposition  of  the  designs  and  plans  of  Romanism  in  this 
country  for  attaining  ultimate  ascendancy '. 

*'  This  is  the  critical  moment  when  it  will  be  decided,  whether  as  a 
nation,  and  a  Church,  we  shall  make  a  determined  stand  against 
the  papacy,  or  whether  we  shall  fall  prostrate  under  its  anti-Christian 
power I  am  only  stating  to  you  that  which  the  Romanists  them- 
selves have  deliberately  placed  on  record,  as  the  object  of  their  atre* 
n  uous  endeavours,  and  their  sanguine  expectations.  If  the  meeting  will 
^ive  me  leave,  I  will  refer,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  to  a  few  extracts 
from  a  work  which  I  met  with  at  Paris,  and  brought  over  with  aie 
two  years  ago.  The  author  of  it  is  M.  Jules  Qoudon,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  UniverSf  the  recognized  organ  of  the  Ultramontane  party  in 
France  ;  its  title,  '  The  Religious  Movement  in  England ;  Ofi  the 
progress  of  Catholicism,  and  the  return  of  the  Anglican  Chorbh  to 

>  Speech  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Biber,  Report  of  Meeting,  May  2,  pp.  29—31. 
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Unity.' . « •  All  the  points  and  b«aringt  of  the  qnestion  are  seriously 
and  deliberately  argued  by  the  author,  with  a  view  to  show  that 
England  ought  to  be,  and  shortly  will  be  a  Roman  Catholic  country 
.  .  •  Without  any  circumlocution  M.  Gondon  accounts  for  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  of  1829,  by  the  fact,  that  '  the  Catholic  jissociation  of  Ireland 
had  raised  up  in  that  country  a  government  more  formidable  than  that 
of  England,  The  circumstances,*  he  continues,  '  were  nearly  identical 
with  those  which  at  present  result  from  the  Repeal  Association,  The 
Emancipation  Bill,  it  is  true,  contained  some  restrictive  clauses,  but 
these  restrictions,'  M.  Gondon  here  enumerates  them,  and  then  con- 
temptuously adds,  *  these  restrictions  were  of  little  consequence;  the 
essential  point  was  to  get  the  principle  admitted ;  that  principle  the 
Parliament  proclaimed ;  the  development  of  its  consequences  was 

LEFT  TO  THE  PUTUBE.*  " 

The  development  of  these  consequences  is  then  traced  in  the 
progress  of  the  religious  organization  of  Bomanism  in  England — 
the  increase  of  their  numbers — the  multiplication  of  churches 
and  chapels,  monasteries,  convents,  and  confraternities.  Their 
hierarchy  has  been  doubled  in  England  since  the  Bill  of  1829 : 
the  same  course  has  been  followed  m  all  the  English  Colonies  and 
dependencies.  The  funds  of  the  Propaganda  of  Lyons  have 
within  ten  years  been  poured  into  Engkuid  and  its  Oolonies  in  a 
continually  increasing  ratio,  so  that  while  in  1835  the  sum  ex- 
pended was  980^.,  in  1844  it  had  risen  to  40,865^. 

"  Another  point  which  the  Papists  are  keeping  steadily  in  view, 
and  which,  according  to  M.  Gondon,  they  hope  ere  long  to  accomplish, 
is  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  character  of  our  ancient  Universities. 
In  the  first  instance,  they  have  been  content  to  get  a  footing  in 
England  for  academical  institutions  of  their  own.  The  Jesuit  College 
at  Stonyhurst  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years ;  and  more 
recently,  the  Romish  colleges  of  St.  Mary  Oscott,  and  St.  Cuthbert, 
Durham,  have  been  incorporated  with  the  London  University.  But 
this,  though  it  meets  every  fair  claim  of  toleration,  does  not  satisfy 
those  whose  object  is  not  toleration  but  ascendancy.  So  long  as 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  remain  exclusively  Protestant  Universities,  the 
Papists  have  a  grievance ;  and  M.  Gondon  tells  us  what  their  plan  is 
for  obtaining  its  removal.  '  Since  1840,'  he  says,  '  numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  obtain  an  extension  of  these  liberal  principles  ;' — 
the  principles,  that  is  to  say,  on  which  the  London  University  obtained 
a  charter  which  permitted  the  incorporation  of  Popish  Colleges; — 
*  Ireland  has  agitated  for  the  introduction  of  Catholic  professors  at  the 
University  of  Dublin,  England  will  as  much  as  possible  retard  the 
moment  of  granting  this  privilege,  for  fear  of  a  reaction  upon  its 
own  Universities ;  but  she  will  not  always  be  able  to  refuse  this  act 
of  justice  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  /Var,' — observe  the  insulting 
taunt  by  which  our  foolish  liberality  is  recompensed, — 'fear  will  extort 
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from  her,  as  heretofore,  what  she  does  not  grant  of  good  mUl;  dmd  tk^ 
Catholics  of  England  will  know  how  to  turn  this  encoiuagement  to 
account :'  which  phrase  M.  Gondon  afterwards  explains  to  meant  that 
they  will  insist  on  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  being 
thrown  open  to  the  Romanists." 

M.  Gondon  then  explains  the  working  of  the  Catholic  Institute^ 
the  idea  of  which  is,  to  ''  unite  in  one  body  all  the  Catholics 
contained  in  Great  Britain,'"  and  to  obtain  subscriptions  from 
every  individual  member  of  their  communion.  '*  The  results  of 
such  a  combination,'*'  says  M.  Gondon,  '^  are  truly  incalculaUe.^ 

"^ome  of  these  results  have  been  already  accomplished,  others  an 
yet  m  progress ;  and  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  bills  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Watson  for  the  more  effectual  advance- 
ment of  popery,  are  to  be  reckoned  amongst  them  .  .  .  '  It  has  been 
settled,' — observe,  this  is  the  statement  of  the  Romish  party  themselves, 
as  to  their  mode  of  proceeding, — '  it  has  been  setUed  as  a  general 
principle,  that  the  Catholics  are  to  vote  in  a  body;  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  give  the  decision  between  two  parties  about  equally  balanced. 
Candidates  expecting  the  votes  of  the  Catholic  body,  must  give  a  epeeifie 
pledge  to  be  on  all  occasions  the  defenders  and  advocates  of  the  reUgimu 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Catholics  throughout  the  wfuUe  extent  of  ikt 
Empire,  subject  to  the  British  sceptre." 


But  we  now  come  to  what  is  of  still  more  importance, 
bearing  on  the  proceedings  of  the  present  Administration  in 
their  measure  for  the  protection  of  Koman  Catholic  charitieB» 
their  concession  of  the  rank  of  " Bishop '^  and  '^Archbishop'" 
to  the  Romish  hierarchy,  their  endowment  of  Maynooth,  wad 
their  proposal  to  repeal  all  statutes  condemnatory  of  Komanism. 

"In  this  point  of  view  the  following  statement  of  M.  Ot>ndon, 
deserves  particular  attention: — 'The  importance  which  the  Catholies 
had  acquired,  was  one  of  the  first  questions  which  occupied  the  statesnum, 
whom  the  elections  of  1841  had  called  to  the  helm.  Hearing  of 
numerous  conversions  in  the  inferior  classes  of  society,  observing  that 
religious  fraternities  of  both  men  and  women  were  being  oxganised 
every  where,  the  Government  wished  to  know  the  real  objects  of  these 
associations,  and  to  make  sure  that  this  considerable  increase  of  the 
children  of  the  Roman  Church  portended  no  design  to  the  social 
condition  of  Britain.  A  secret  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Gaverm^ 
nient,  and  the  ministry  was  informed  that  every  where,  in  the 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts,  the  Catholics  form  a  select 
body,  distinguished  by  its  knowledge,  its  morality,  and  its  love  of 
order.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  manufacturers,  the  Catholict 
are  the  most  laborious  and  best  disciplined  workmen;  they  always 
keep  aloof  from  the  leaders  of  disunion  and  disorder.  It  required  no 
more  than  this  to  determine  the  Government  to  let  things  take  tlieir 
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course,  withoiU  endeavouring  to  hnpede  in  any  way  the  general  tendency 
which  manifests  itself  towards  a  religious  system  formerly  condemned  by 
the  luws  of  the  Slate.  Thus  the  regenerating  action  of  Catholicism 
makes  itself  felt  in  a  social  point  of  view.'  Further  on  we  learn  from 
M.  Gondon's  book,  that  '  since  1842,  the  Central  Committee  ov 
THE  Catholic  Institute  has  been  in  communication  with  several 
members  of  the  Cabinet/  and  that  the  concessions  made  to 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  the  results  of  that  communica- 
tion." 

And  this  brin^  us  again  to  Lord  Lyndhurst^s  Bill.  The 
Bomanist  authonty  just  quoted,  leads  to  the  suspicion  that 
this  bill  was  concocted  by  the  ^'Catholic  Institute.^  Sin^ilar 
bills  have  been  brought  in  for  the  last  session  or  two  by 
Romanists— one  we  believe  by  Serjeant  Murphy  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  another  by  Lord  Beaumont  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  repeal  of  the  old  statutes  against  Romanism 
and  other  forms  of  religious  dissent,  have  been  for  some  time 
pressed  on  various  occasions  by  Romanists.  It  has  at  length, 
most  probably  at  the  instance  of  the  ''  Catholic  Institute/'  been 
formally  taken  up  by  the  present  ministry. 

Now,  in  examining  the  real  character  of  this  measure,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  ask,  why  Romanists  hane  hem  so  yery  anxious  for 
it  ?  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  of  the  penalties  against  their 
religion  are  now  in  force.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Act  of 
Emancipation  in  1829  left  them  subject  to  any  danger  of  per- 
secution from  these  laws.  Nothing  could  be  so  absurd  as  such  a 
notion.  No  one  asserts  that  it  is  the  case.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  advocates  of  the  bill  do  not  venture  to  say  that 
any  relief  is  needed  from  positive  penalties.  Why  then  is  the 
repeal  of  these  statutes  sought  for ^  when  they  are  wholly  suspended 
fiC  Deration,  and  no  one  suffers  from  them!  WiU  a^y  one 
believe  that  Romanists  seek  their  repeal  merely  because  they 
deem  their  existence  an  insuU  to  their  religion !  We  can  only 
say  that  if  the  supporters  of  the  measure  are  taken  in  by  mere 
pretences  like  this,  the  credulity  of  some  men  of  the  world  is  truly 
marvellous.  Does  any  one  who  understands  Jesuitism  suppose 
that  it  has  not  some  design  deeper  than  is  apparent,  when  it 
complains  of  '' insults ^^  being  offered  to  religion?  Look  at  the 
measure,  and  see  whether  the  real  designs  of  Jesuitism  cannot 
be  distinctly  traced  in  it !  Here  is  a  measure  which  is  to  remove 
no  one  real  grievance — Thus  much  is  -admitted.  What  then  is 
the  object  ? 

The  bill  is  simply  to  repeal  every  shred  and  vestige  of  the  old 
enactments  against  those  who  dissent  from  the  established 
religion  of  the  State.     If  it  should  pass,  there  would  not  be  a 
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single  remaining  proof  on  the  statute-ioot^  that  the  State  had 
disapproved  of  dxseent  from  the  National  Churchy  or  thai  it 
held  it  tJte  duty  of  the  nation  to  embrace  that  form  of 
Let  this  bill  pass,  and  the  whole  theory  of  the  conatitation  as 
regards  religion  is  at  once  altered.  Hitherto  the  doctrine  of  the 
Law  of  England  has  been,  that  the  Church  is  recognized  and 
established  by  the  State  as  the  true  religion ;  that  the  State  holds 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  its  subjects  to  adhere  to  the  Church ;  but 
that  it  does  not  any  longer  compel  schismatics  to  conformity  by 
temporal  penalties,  as  it  once  did:  it  tolerates  what  it  camuft 
approve  or  eneowrage.  This  is  the  principle  of  toleration^  which 
involves  necessarily  the  supremacy  of  an  established  Church,  and 
its  peculiar  adoption  by  the  State.  But  as  soon  as  this  bill 
passes,  the  whole  doctrine  of  toleration  is  at  an  end.  The  State 
will  have  declared  that  it  recognizes  no  superiority  of  one  form 
of  religion  to  another.  It  will  have  blotted  from  its  Statute 
Book  the  whole  body  of  laws,  which  in  the  course  of  sucoeBsive 
ages  attested  its  preference  for  the  Church  of  England,  and 
which  continue  to  attest  it.  By  this  single  act,  the  State  will 
have  recognized  the  equality  of  all  sects :  it  will  have  estaUiahed 
the  principle  that  they  are  all  to  be  viewed  with  equal  favour — 
that  there  is  to  be  no  further  preference. 

Such  is  the  object  which  Romanists  and  all  other  sectarianB 
have  been  aiming  at  for  years.  They  repudiate  the  notion  of 
toleration,  and  demand  equality  of  rigMs.  The  demand  must  fay 
this  time  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers.  It  is  conceded  by  the 
^'  Religious  Opinions  Relief  Bill.*^  Let  this  bill  become  law ;  and 
the  mistaken  liberality  which  has  allowed  it  to  pass,  will  ere  long 
find  it  bearing  bitter  fruits.  Romanists  will  be  quite  satisfied  to 
have  gained  the  concession  of  the  principle,  and  will  wait  a  little 
before  it  is  pushed  home  to  its  conclusions.  What  are  those 
conclusions ! 

The  principle  established  by  the  bill  is,  the  full  equality  of  att 
religious  sects  in  the  eye  of  the  law — their  perfect  equality  in  nffhts. 
On  this  principle,  how  will  it  be  any  longer  possible  to  defend  the 
exclusive  possession  of  seats  in  Parliament  by  the  ^^  Anglican^ 
bishops !  This  constitutes  a  decided  ineqiudity  between  the 
Englisli  Church  and  other  religious  sects.  Consequently  eithw 
the  bishops  must  be  expelled  from  the  House  of  Lords,  or  other 
sects  must  have  representatives  there.  The  former  alternative  js* 
of  course,  that  which  would  be  adopted.  Now  just  let  us  pause 
for  a  moment  on  this  question.  We  recollect  the  violent  exertion 
made  for  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops  from  Parliament  in  1830 — 
1834.  That  the  danger  was  very  great,  we  suppose  no  one  will 
deny.     It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  bench  were  in  no 
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degree  alarmed  at  it.  The  first  report  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners in  1835,  is  believed  to  have  been  materially  influenced 
by  it.  According  to  the  common  report  the  see  of  Man  was  sup- 
pressed because  it  afforded  the  dangerous  precedent  of  a  bishopnc 
without  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  and  the  total  number  of  dioceses  in 
England  was  not  to  be  increased,  (notwithstanding  the  evident 
desirableness  of  some  increase,  and  the  universal  cry  of  the 
Church  for  it,)  because  the  number  of  spiritual  peers  could  not  be 
augmented,  and  the  commissioners  feared  the  precedent  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishops  without  seats  in  Parliament.  If  these  re- 
ports were  well  founded,  the  Church  certainly  paid  most  dearly  for  < 
the  privilege  of  parliamentary  seats  for  her  bishops.  The  spiritual 
advantage  of  the  Church  was  prevented  by  the  apprehension  of 
losing  parliamentary  rank !  However  this  may  be,  it  certainly 
showed  a  very  great  apprehension  of  the  uncertam  tenure  of  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Again,  in  the  very  last  session  of  Par- 
liament, Lord  Stanley,  then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  now 
—-observe  this  point — the  leader  of  the  Protectionist  party — warned 
the  bishops,  that  the  creation  of  a  single  additioncU  bishop  without 
a  seat  in  Parliament^  would  endanger  the  seats  of  the  whole  hier- 
archy  I  He  remarked  that  many  very  excellent  persons  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  bishops  would  be  more  efficient  if  they  were  re- 
moved from  Parliament.  These  were  ominous  words.  Now  let 
us  look  in  another  direction.  There  are  unquestionably  many 
very  well-disposed  persons,  of  high  character,  and  friends  of  the 
Church,  who  have  long  been  anxious  to  see  an  increase  in  the 
hierarchy,  and  who  have  learnt  gradually  that  the  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment constitute  the  only  real  obstacle  to  a  measure  which  they 
deem  of  far  more  importance  than  the  preservation  of  parlia- 
mentary seats.  Such  persons  have,  in  many  cases,  ceased  to  wish 
for  the  preservation  of  the  latter  privilege ;  and  would  even  be 
rather  glad  to  see  it  aboUshed.  Further,  many  of  the  Protec- 
tionist party  have  taken  offence  at  the  recent  support  of  the 
ministerial  policy  by  the  episcopal  bench.  We  doubt  whether 
the  hierarchy  can  look  to  the  Protectionists  for  the  support  of 
their  parliamentary  privileges.  To  whom  then  are  they  to  look  ? 
Not  to  the  present  government:  not  to  the  Radicals  or  Free- 
traders, for  they  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  will  be  immediately  open-mouthed  for  its  destruction.  Not, 
we  fear,  to  the  Whigs,  for  they  would  sacrifice  the  hierarchy  with- 
out scruple  if  it  suited  their  interests  to  do  so.  What  hope  then 
would  there  be  of  resisting  the  demands  of  the  Radicals  and 
Romanists  for  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  if  this  bill  were  to  pass,  and  this  natural  inference  were  to 
be  drawn  from  it !  We  confess  that  we  are  not  sanguine  as  to 
the  result.     It  is  our  painful  apprehension,  that  if  such  events 

ii2 
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should  take  place, — if  such  measures  should  ptss  without  the 
strenuous  and  united  opposition  of  the  hierarchy, — and  if  there 
should  be  any  more  instances  of  want  of  firmness  and  resolution 
in  maintaining  what  is  considered  by  most  persons  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  Church,  the  hierarchy  would  fall ;  we  do  not  say,  with- 
out any  struggle ;  because,  thank  Heaven,  there  are  those  who 
would  support  it  under  all  circumstances ;  but  without  any  power- 
ful or  lengthened  resistance. 

Let  us  suppose  the  enemies  of  the  Church  to  have  gained  from 
the  unsuspecting  facility  of  its  friends,  the  concession  of  the 
principle  of  Lord   Lyndhurst^s  bill,  namely,  the  equality  of  all 
religious  sects  in  the  eye  of  the  law.    And  let  us  suppose  them 
to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  principle  thus  admitted.     On 
what  grounds  could  they  be  resisted!     it  would  be  in  vain  to 
appeal  to  the  old  principle  of  the  constitution  which  recognizes  a 
National  Church.     This  ground  would  have  been  cut  away.     It 
would  be  in  vain  to  argue  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  reptitanUed 
in  Parliament :  the  answer  would  be,  that  if  so^  aU  sects  ought  to 
be  equally  represented  ;  which  being  impossible,  the  Church  must 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  other  sects.     It  would  be  vain  to  appeal 
to  vested  rights  and  immemorial  privileges.     The  Corn-law  Bill, 
and  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  and  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill, 
have  interfered  with  vested  rights  and  immemorial  privileges. 
We  might  urge  the  benefit  derived  from  the  presence  of  the 
ministers  of  religion  in  the  deliberations  of  Parliament.     We 
should  be  met  by  those  who  would  assure  us  that  the  House  of 
Commons  continues  to  get  on  admirably  without  the  presence  oi 
any  clergy  ;  and  would  remind  us  that  seats  in  Parliament  detain 
the  hierarchy  from  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  their  dioceaee. 
We  should  be  assured  that  the  possession  of  this  privilege  only 
renders  the  bishops  obsequious  followers  of  the 'ministry ;  and 
that  it  makes  too  markca  a  distinction  between  the  first  and 
second  order  of  the  clergy.     We  should  urge,  in  reply,  the  evil 
and  danger  of  removing  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
a  step  to  the  total  separation  of  Church  and  State.    The  r^ly 
would  be,  that  the  principle  of  total  separation,  «.  e,  of  perfeoi 
indifference,  or  equal  favour  to  all  religious  sects,  had  been  con- 
ceded by  the  '^  Religious  Opinions  Relief  Bill,""  tohieh  the  bMop& 
themselves  luxd  supported.     We  fear  then,  that  as  far  as  argament 
was  concerned,  the  opponents  of  the  hierarchy  would  have  the 
advantage  very  decisively. 

Since  the  above  passage  was  written,  we  have  observed  some 
further  evidences  of  the  extremely  critical  position  in  which  the 
hierarchy  is  now  placed. 

An  appeal  of  the  most  forcible  description  had  been  made  to 
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the  spiritual  lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Exeter.  His  lordship  had 
urged  upon  the  episcopal  bench  the  difficulties  to  which  this 
measure  might  reduce  the  parochial  clergy,  whose  interests  the 
bishops  were  especially  commissioned  to  defend.  We  cite  the 
report  of  his  speech  : — 

'*  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  great  regret,  that  many  of  the  right 
reverend  prelates,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect,  should  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  I  had 
expected,  as  they  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  clergy^  whose 
interests  will  suffer  so  extremely  from  this  measure,  that  they  would 
have  opposed  it  as  a  measure  most  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  My  surprise  is,  that  many  of  those  who  have  been  asserting  the 
necessity  of  augmenting  poorer  livings,  and  using  their  best  exertions  to 
carry  out  the  object  of  the  present  commission,  should  have  voted  for  a 
measure  that  must  indisputably  affect  the  incomes  of  the  poorer  clergy, 
and  stultify,  such  would  be  the  effect,  all  they  have  been  doing  to 
augment  them  during  the  last  few  years.  I  can  assure  the  right 
reverend  bench,  that  their  clergy  will  feel  their  desertion  most  acutely. 
I  had  some  conversation  with  several,  in  which  I  told  them,  that  I  had 
heard  reports  that  the  bishops  intended  to  support  the  measure,  but  one 
and  all  declared,  that  they  did  not  think  the  right  reverend  bench  would 
so  betray  their  trust." 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  according  to  the  report,  of  his 
speech,  thus  addressed  himself  to  the  question : — 

"  He  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  his  own  defence ;  for  their  lordships 
could  not  have  forgotten  that  in  the  course  of  the  recent  discussion  very 
numerous  appeals — very  solemn,  emphatic,  and  earnest  appeals,  had 
been  made  by  a  great  number  of  noble  lords,  and  he  must  be  permitted 
to  say  in  a  very  unusual  strain,  to  those  who  occupied  a  place  in  that 
part  of  the  house  (the  right  reverend  bench),  and  they  must  also  be 
aware  that  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  involve  very  serious  charges 
against  that  portion  of  their  lordships*  house,  who  held  the  opinions  which 
he  (the  Bishop  of  St  David's)  held,  . .  .  The  right  reverend  members  of 
the  bench  on  which  he  sat,  were  considered  to  be  the  representatives  of 
the  interests  of  the  clergy,  and  it  was  on  those  grounds  himself  and  his 
colleagues  had  been  urged  to  give  a  vote  against  the  measure  which 
appeared  to  threaten  the  interest  of  that  body.  But  what  was  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  noble  lords  themselves  upon  the  measure  7  Did  they  not  most 
emphatically  and  indignantly  repudiate  the  consideration  of  the  question 
as  a  landlords'  or  a  personal  question,  or  that  the  measure  was  one 
calculated  for  the  interests  of  a  class  only  7  It  appeared  to  him,  there- 
fore, rather  inconsistent,  that  though  they  put  away  from  themselves 
all  personal  consideration,  they  nevertheless  asked  the  right  reverend 
bench  to  vote  against  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  if  passed,  it 
would  affect  their  interests.  .  .  .  The  clergy  fiad  no  apprehensions  of  this 
kind  themselves,  •  •  .  He  rejoiced  that  no  unanimity  on  the  present  bill 
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appeared  amongst  the  right  reverend  prelates,  because  it  was  to  him,  and 
it  would  be  to  the  world,  a  conviction  that  they  had  been  guided  by  their 
own  convictions^  and  by  no  other  consideration.  •  .  .  fVhateoer  lose  the 
clergy  might  be  considered  to  bear,  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  would 
receive  but  little  injury, ...  He  would  only  say,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy  had  no  desire  that  their  votes  should  be  influeticed  by  eonsidera^ 
tions  connected  with  themselves.  .  .  .  Even  if  the  measure  should  infure 
the  interests  of  the  clergy,  they  would  secure  to  themselves  that  which 
to  them  was  far  more  valuable  than  that  they  would  lose,  namely,  the 
unabated  and  increased  respect  of  the  people." 

In  our  opinion  any  measure  which  would  affect  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  clergy  would  not  secure  for  them  '^  the  increased 
respect  of  the  people."*^  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  dissent 
from  the  right  reverend  prelate,  who,  we  believe,  was  not  in  any 
way  authorized  by  the  parochial  clergy  of  England  to  declare  that 
they  are  quit«  willing  to  submit  to  the  sacrifice  of  one-fourth 
of  their  mcomes.  Besides,  his  reply  seems  to  reduce  itself 
to  this :  '^  How  could  noble  lords  ask  the  bishops  to  protect 
the  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy,  when  they  themselves  had 
entirely  rejected  the  notion  of  being  influenced  bypersonal  con- 
siderations for  the  interests  of  the  landlords  V  That  is  to  say, 
because  the  Protectionists  generously  set  aside  their  own  interests, 
the  bishops  might  set  aside  the  mtercsts  of  the  clergy!  No 
one  pretended  that  the  measure  would  affect  the  interests  of  ih§ 
bishops:  this  point  was  subsequently  brought  out  with  his  usual 
force  and  point  by  Lord  Stanley. 

*'  The  right  reverend  prelate  said  that  he  thought  no  reference  ought 
to  be  made  to  the  right  reverend  bench  on  the  subject  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Church.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  say  that  .  .  •  the  lowering  of  the 
incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  is  not  a  private,  but  a  public  injury, 
and  is  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  diminution  affecting  the 
parochial  clergy  alone.  If  the  commutation  tithe  bill  had  not  taken 
place,  the  clergy  would  have  been  infinitely  greater  sufferers  by  the 
introduction  of  this  measure.  ...  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  right  reve- 
rend bench  is  above  the  danger  of  being  unduly  influenced.  Yet  I  may 
mention  that  there  is  a  broad  distinction  betwten  the  parochial  clergy  and 
the  members  of  that  bench,  who  are  the  guardians  of  the  Churchm  The 
parochial  clergy  are  dependent  for  their  incomes  upon  the  price  of  cofw, 
but  the  right  reverend  bench  have  all  a  fixed  salary.  The  parochial 
clergy  s  income  depends  upon  the  fluctuating  price  of  corn,  wlulst  tke 
right  reverend  prelates  received  a  fixed  and  definite  sum  of  money.  1  ant 
quite  sure  that  that  circumstance  will  not  in  any  way  actuate  the  right 
reverend  bench  in  giving  their  votes  upon  this  question,  and  I  only 
mention  it  lor  the  purpose  of  showing  that  a  difference  does  exist.** 

These  observations  comprise  matter  which  cannot  fail  to  make 
a  profound  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  parochial  ehesfgjm 
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We  believe  that  ezceptioos  have  been  taken  to  the  alleged  fact 
of  the  nature  of  the  Episcopal  income.  But  on  the  other  side 
it  might  be  said,  that  mcomes  of  50002.  per  annum  might  bear 
some  reduction  without  distressing  their  owners,  while  the  same 
could  not  be  said  of  incomes  of  100/.,  200/.,  or  300/. 

We  now  turn  to  the  report  of  the  speech  of  another  right 
reverend  prelate,  alluded  to  in  the  above  extract  from  Lord 
Stanley's  speech. 

'*  An  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  right  reverend  bench  upon  which 
he  sat — a  very  earnest  and  forcible  one — on  the  ground  that  the  mea- 
sure would  diminish  the  incomes  of  the  clergy.  .  .  He  confessed  that 
he  could  not  welcome  such  an  appeal  as  that  of  the  noble  lord's.  It 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  their  lordships  that  one  noble  earl  had 
allowed  himself  to  use  such  language  as  the  following.  That  noble 
earl  begun  with  a  most  erroneous  assumption  of  a  fact  respectiog  the 
incomes  of  the  English  bishops.  He  then  called  upon  the  right  reve- 
rend bench  to  remember  their  interests.  He  said  they  were  separate 
from  the  interests  of  the  parochial  clergy,  possessing  real  property,  and 
upon  whom  the  measure  of  the  government  would  press  with  peculiar 
severity.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  the  noble  earl  said,  hut  it  would 
lower  their  incomes,  but  it  would  benefit  the  bishops,  because  it  would 
make  money  cheaper.  The  noble  earl,  having  laid  down  this  position, 
called  upon  the  bench,  of  which  he  (the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  was  one, 
not  to  give  a  selfish  vote.  He  thought  such  an  appeal  would  not  be  re- 
sponded to  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made.     He  would  say  more — 

THE    BISHOPS    DID    NOT    REPRESENT    ANY     PARTICULAR     CLASS — IT     WAS 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL  TO  SAY  SO.  Such  a  doctfiue,  if  admitted,  would 
destroy  the  very  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  bishops  sat 
there  to  represent  the  interests  of  this  great  country.  If  they  did  not, 
their  mouths  must  be  sealed  up  on  all  but  clerical  matters.  They  were 
to  consult  not  merely  what  was  best  for  the  clergy,  but  what  was  best 
for  the  community  at  large.  He  would  not  be  understood  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  clergy ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  he  was  best  advanc- 
ing them  when  he  promoted  the  public  weal,** 

We  may  be  allowed  to  remark  on  the  doctrine  of  this  right 
rev.  prelate,  that  if  it  be  true,  the  reason  usually  advanced 
for  maintaining  the  seats  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  House  of  Lords 
is  at  an  end.  If  they  do  not  sit  there  to  represent  the  interest 
of  the  Church  generally ;  if  they  sit  merely  as  legislators  who  are 
to  look  simply  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  with  no  especial  reference  to  those  of  the  clergy ;  then  we 
opine,  that  there  can  be  no  very  strong  reason  for  calling  the 
ministers  of  religion  away  from  their  more  appropriate  and 
peculiar  functions,  and  burdening  them  with  attendance  on  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  in  saying  this.     We  should  regret 
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to  see  the  bishops  expelled  from  the  House  of  Lords ;  in  tlie 
first  place,  because  we  think  that  their  presence  there  is  iiaefnl 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  all  measures  affscting  the  iniermU  0^ 
the  Church  and  of  Religion  generally ;  and  secondly,  because  tbenr 
expulsion  would  be  an  important  change,  which  ought  not  to  be 
introduced  without  proved  necessity.  But  we  do  not,  we  mtist 
confess,  attach  great  weight  to  the  mere  temporal  dignity  and 

Position  which  this  privilege  confers  on  the  heaos  of  the  Church. 
'his  dignity  has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  advantages :  it 
adds  largely  to  the  expenses  of  the  prelacy^  and  detains  them 
from  residence  and  cure  of  souls  in  their  dioceses — duties  which 
are  as  strictly  incumbent  on  them  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  aa 
on  the  very  poorest  curate  in  the  land.  Our  opinions  on  the 
whole  question  are  nearly  these :  we  should  feel  disinclined  on 
some  accounts  to  vote  for  the  introduction  of  the  hierarchy  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  if  they  had  never  been  there  before :  but  as 
they  have  occupied  seats  in  the  legislature  for  a  thousand  yean, 
we  should  think  it  would  be  dangerous  now  to  remove  them. 
We  fear  that  we  cannot  take  very  high  ground  in  maintaining 
this  privilege,  or  speak  very  positively  on  the  subject. 

But  we  certainly  do  feel  this  most  strongly :  that  the  question 
of  seats  in  Parliament  is  one  of  very  subordinate  importance^  in 
comparison  with  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate :  that  the  one 
relates  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  and  the  other  to  ita 
spiritualities — that  the  one  relates  to  its  influence  in  the  Legislar 
ture — the  other  to  its  efficiency  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth.     We  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
Church  ready  to  sacrifice  all  temporal  considerations  to  those 
which  are  purely  spiritual.    We  should  be  glad  to  see  her  willing, 
if  need  he^  to  lay  down  her  temporal  dignities,  so  that  her  essen- 
tial ends  were  accomplished.     We  should  be  glad  to  see  her  in  a 
spirit  of  faith,  willing  to  risk  all  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  we  feel  confident,  that  if  she  could  thus,  courageously,  fiuth- 
fully,  and  in  a  spirit  of  self-denial,  throw  herself  on  the  Divine 
protection — if  she  could  get  above  the  poor  anxieties  for  the  favour 
of  princes,  and  the  possession  of  temporal  privileges,  by  which  she 
is  sometimes  checked  and  restrained  in  the  path  of  simple  duty- 
she  would  be,  even  in  this  worlds  most  amply  rewarded.  Is  she  not 
dependent  on  public  opinion !    Does  not  her  strength  lie  in  the 
afiections  of  the  people  (humanly  speaking)  ?     Wmit  then  would 
be  so  likely  to  strengthen  her  position,  as  to  let  the  people  of  this 
country  see,  that  while  she  does  not  recklessly  throw  away  the 
privileges  and  rights  with  which  the  prudence  and  piety  of  former 
ages  have  invested  her,  she  is  still  resolved  to  look  simply  and 
stcdfastly,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  spiritual 
duties !   That  men  of  this  world  may  fear  to  create  Bishops  with- 
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out  seats  in  Parliament,  lest,  by  some  chance,  the  parliamentary 
privileges  of  the  hierarchy  might  be  endangered — tnat  statesmen 
may,  in  this  question,  put  aside  the  demands  of  religion  itself^ 
and  forget  the  higher  interests  of  the  Church,  we  can  well  under- 
stand. But  if  it  be  so,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  Church  to  set  them  right,  and  to  tell  them  with  one  united 
voice,  that  'Hhe  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness'*^  must 
first  be  sought — that  no  religious  cause  can  long  prosper  or  suc- 
ceed in  which  this  principle  is  not  the  primary  motive  of  action. 

Holding  these  opinions,  it  is  with  the  greatest  gratification  that 
we  have  read  what  purports  to  be  a  report  of  speeches  recently  deli- 
vered in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a 
petition  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  We  hail,  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction, such  sentiments  as  those  which  are  comprised  in  the 
speeches  of  Earl  FitzwiUiam  and  Lord  Brougham,  furnishing,  as 
they  do,  the  most  striking  evidences  of  the  progress  which  the 
question  of  an  increase  in  the  hierarchy  is  making  in  the  public 
mind.  The  remarks  of  the  Bishop  oi  Exeter,  who  is  a  proved 
friend  of  this  cause,  are  also  most  valuable ;  and  the  whole  conver- 
sation is  doubly  important,  not  merely  irom  its  distinct  attestation 
to  the  necessity  of  an  increase  in  the  episcopate,  but  from  pointing 
out  the  source  from  which  that  increase  is  to  be  provided  for. 

"  Earl  Fitzwilliam  presented  a  petition  from  a  clergyman  in  Ox- 
fordshire, praying  for  a  new  division  of  the  episcopal  sees  in  England, 
that  the  bishops  might  be  relieved  from  their  onerous  duty  of  attendance 
in  Parliament,  and  that  the  incomes  of  the  bishops,  which  the  petitioner 
stated  were  dangerously  large  for  men  of  God,  might  be  reduced  from 
£163,000  per  annum,  their  present  amount,  to  £80,000  per  annum. 
He  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)  was  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  bishops  in 
England  ought  to  be  largely  increased,  and  therefore  he  had  always 
objected  to  the  union  of  the  sees  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph. 

'*  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  that  he  thought  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  state,  that  the  crying  want  from  paucity  of  bishops  in  this  country  was 
an  evil  which  must  soon  be  remedied.  He,  however,  did  not  wish  to 
see  any  increase  in  the  general  episcopal  income,  which  he  thought  was 
quite  sufficient  to  maintain  a  much  larger  number  of  bishops  than  the 
present  number.  He  believed  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  the 
State,  as  well  as  to  the  Church,  if  the  bishops,  the  representatives  of 
our  National  Church,  were  excluded  from  Parliament.  He  should  onlv 
add,  that  he  hoped  the  noble  earl  would  introduce  some  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  bishops. 

'*  Lord  Brougham  said,  that  in  his  opinion  the  great  increase  in  the 
population  rendered  a  larger  number  of  bishops  necessary.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  right  reverend  bench  was  overpaid,  as  matters  now  stood. 

"  Earl  Fitzwilliam  said,  that  he  thought  the  bishops  ought  to  be 
increased  to  forty  in  number ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  new  ones 
could  easily  be  paid  out  of  the  present  episcopal  revenues," 
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The  advocates  of  an  increase  in  the  episcopate  have  imiehr 
ventured  to  make  any  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  fiiii« 
for  the  purpose  from  the  existing  episcopal  revenues.  There  can, 
however,  now  be  no  longer  any  difficulty  or  delicacy  in  speakiiy 
on  the  point.  The  scale  of  income  adopted  for  the  colonial 
dioceses,  which  has  descended  gradually  from  4000/.  per  annum 
to  1200/.,  (the  incomes  of  the  dioceses  being  subdivided  as  new 
dioceses  were  formed,)  furnishes  a  precedent,  which  it  might  not 
be  possible  indeed  strictly  to  follow  ;  but  which  certainly  cannot 
be  overlooked  or  set  aside.  The  duties  of  a  colonial  bishop  are 
more  onerous  than  those  of  an  English  bishop — ^the  expenses  of 
his  visitations  must  be  greater — ^the  demands  on  his  purse  in  new 
settlements,  where  churches  and  clei^  are  to  be  provided, 
scarcely  less.  And  yet  the  average  oi  income  in  England  is 
6000/.  per  annum,  while  in  the  colonies  12002.  is 


sufficient.  Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  help  expressing 
our  concurrence  in  the  views  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliam.  There  seem  to  be  sufficient  means  for  doubling  the 
number  of  sees,  without  trespassing  on  the  funds  of  the  State,  or 
on  private  liberality.  We  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  consider- 
ing the  inmicnse  increase  in  the  population  of  this  countiy,  and 
the  onerous  nature  of  these  episcopal  duties  which  are  strictly 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  addUiatuU 
engagements  of  the  hierarchy  as  members  of  the  temporal  legialar 
ture  can  be  defended,  unless  there  be  a  large  increase  in  the 
episcopate. 

We  revert  to  the  *'  Religious  Opinions  Relief  Bill."  We  have 
shown  tliat  it  would  lead  by  necessary  consequence  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

But  this  is  only  an  instalment  of  what  would  follow.  The 
next  question  that  would  be  asked  is.  How  can  the  large  incomes 
of  the  hierarchy  be  defended  consistently  with  the  principles  of 
religious  eauality!  Ought  not  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
to  be  equally  well  endowed!  Or  else,  ought  not  the  incomes 
of  the  Protestant  bishops  to  be  divided  with  their  rivals? 
if  this  be  not  admitted,  then  ought  not  the  two  Sects  to  be  placed 
on  a  level,  by  leaving  the  heads  of  both  to  depend  equally  on  the 
voluntary  support  of  their  respective  communions!  Questions 
like  this  will  be  pressed  home,  as  soon  as  the  principle  of  rdi- 
gious  equality  shall  have  been  admitted. 

Again,  the  application  of  tithes,  and  Church  property  gene- 
rally, to  the  exclusive  support  of  the  ministers  of  one  religious 
denomination,  will  be  next  pointed  out  as  a  violation  ot  the 
principle  of  religious  equality.  It  will  be  demanded  that  all  sects 
shall  alike  support  their  own  ministers.  The  contest  will  be  to 
procure  the  confiscation  of  tithes  and  Church  property ;  bat  it 
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may  be,  that  some  '^  liberal  ^^  miniBter,  anxious  to  propitiate  the 
agriculturists,  may  offer  them  the  abolition  of  this  burden  on 
land,  and  the  transfer  of  the  payment  of  the  existing  clergy  to 
the  Revenue.  The  change  would  scarcely  be  greater  and  more 
startling  than  that  effected  by  the  Corn-law  Bill.  In  this  case 
the  process  of  equalizing  the  position  of  all  religious  sects  would 
be  a  very  simple  one.  Parhament  would  only  have  to  refuse 
the  supplies,  and  the  clergy  would  be  at  once  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  flocks. 

But  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  what  might  be 
expected.  The  churches  would  still  be  held  by  the  legitimate 
clergy.  But  this  would  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  inequality,  and 
a  grievance.  It  would  be  urged  by  Komanists,  that  their  ancestors 
built  these  cliurches,  and  that  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  employ 
them  as  Protestants.  It  would  be  represented  as  a  grievance 
that  they  were  excluded  from  the  churches  which  had  been  built 
by  the  Sovereigns  of  England,  or  from  the  public  funds.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  such  claims  would  have  any  weight, 
if  made  at  the  present  moment.  They  would  undoubtedly  now 
be  considered  as  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  But,  would  they 
be  so,  if  the  preceding  steps  in  the  course  of  events  which  we 
have  been  pointing  out  had  been  taken!  Certainly  not.  The 
same  spirit  of  Liberalism  which  had  already  gone  so  far, 
would  not  hesitate,  for  a  moment,  in  granting  to  Romanists  the 
further  concession  of  celebrating  their  rites  in  our  churches, 
alternately  with  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  Thus,  at 
length,  we  should  have  arrived,  by  a  very  regular  gradation,  at 
the  object  which  Romanists  even  now  look  to  as  certain  to  be 
attained  : — the  celebration  of  Mass  in  St.  PauTs  and  Westminster 
Abbey ! 

Nor  is  this  the  last  step  :  religious  liberty  would  be  claimed  for 
the  occupant  of  the  Throne  of  England ;  and  we  might  thus,  in 
process  of  time,  have  a  Bomish  Soverei^  on  the  Throne^  and  be 
again  governed  indirectly  by  the  Jesuits. 

We  shall  probably  be  considered  by  some  of  our  readers  as 
mere  alarmists ;  and  it  will  be  answered,  that  such  events  as  we 
have  alluded  to  as  within  the  compass  of  possibility,  cannot 
ocfcur.  We  should  be  most  happy  to  be  able  to  concur  in  this 
opinion.  We  have  striven  to  hope  for  the  Church  almost 
against  hope.  We  have  cherished  hope  for  her,  when  many  around 
us  have  despaired.  We  have  felt  an  undoubting  confidence  in 
the  loyalty  of  vast  multitudes  of  her  adherents,  which  has  been 
tested  and  proved  on  many  occasions  within  our  recollection. 
But  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  both  political  and  religious, 
does  seem  most  threatening  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  as 
a  National  Establishment.     And  this  has  occurred  in  the  space 
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of  little  more  than  a  year.     At  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in 
1845,  the   Church  of  England  stood  apparently  in  a  stronger 
position  externally  than  she  had  done  for  many  years.     A  party 
which  had  taken  its  stand  on  the  principle  of  protection  to  aU 
Established  Interests  and  Institutions^  had,  after  a  glorious  struggle, 
gained  the  ascendancy,   and  had    elevated  its  leaders  to   the 
Ministry.     What  is  now  the  state  of  things !     In  the  space  of 
one  year,  the  ministers,  thus  elevated  to  power  on  the  principle 
of  protection  and  conservatism,  have  by  a  series  of  measures 
subversive  of  the  interests  which  they  were  commissioned  and 
pledged  to  defend, — in  the  face  of  the  amplest  warning,  and 
awwedly^  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  risk  which  was  run — 
utterly  and  finally  divided  the  great  and  noble  party,  which  bad 
so  long  adhered  to  them  with  unparalleled  fidelity,  union,  and 
confidence.     They  have  outraged  the  principles  and  feelings  of 
the  friends  of  religion.     They  have  exasperated  to  the  last  degree 
the  agricultural  body,   on   whom   their  power  was  dependent. 
And  they  will   be  compelled,  with  disgrace,  to  relinquish  the 
government  to  those  who  represent  interests  hostile  to  the  C&ureh, 
Whether  the  constitutional  party  will  be  now  able  to  struggle 
successfully  with  the  tide  of  revolution  which  is  fast  setting  in,  is 
more  than  human  wisdom  can  foresee.     They  ought  at  least  to 
have  the  sympathies  and  support  of  every  one  who  wishes  to 
preserve  the  relics  of  the  English  constitution.     We  are  per- 
suaded that  they  will  contend  to  the  last  for  that  sacred  cause ; 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  they  will  not  visit  on  the  Church  of 
their  Fathers,  the  temporary  defection  of  some  of  her  leaders 
in  an  hour  of  trial  and  difficulty.  We  trust  that  they  will  ere  long 
receive  the  full  support  of  the  Church  in  their  efibrts :  and  if  the 
same  principles  which  have  always  hitherto  guided  them  in  their 
consistent  course  shall  still  continue  to  mark  their  progress,  and 
to  sustain  their  efibrts ; — if  they  will  take  their  stand  on  the 
principle  of  Church  and  State ;  the  preservation  of  all  interests 
(and  of  the  Church  as  the  first  and  highest  of  all)  ;  together  with 
the  reformation  of  all  proved  abuses ;  they  will  infallibly  haye  in 
the  end  the  support  of  the  whole  Church,  and  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  England.     With  them,  under  Divine  Providence, 
now  rests  whatever  of  hope  still  remains  for  the  ultimate  preser- 
vation of  this  country.    If  they  cannot  direct  its  aflairs,  they  may 
at  least  be  enabled  to  contend  pro  aris  et  /ocis  against  the  antar 
gonists  of  both  :  they  may  be  able  to  frustrate  their  machinationa 
and  confound  their  measures.     This  is  a  noble  destiny,  if  they 
are  called  to  no  higher ;  and  they  will  finally  rally  around  them  in 
its  fulfilment  the  property,  the  integrity,  and  the  reli^on  of  the 
country. 
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1. — The  Edmation  of  the  Poor  in  England  and  France.  By 
Joseph  Kay,  B.  A,^  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge.  London : 
Hatchards. 

The  publication  of  this  volume  was  immediately  followed  by  some 
rather  severe  remarks  by  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, which,  we  think,  were  not  calculated  to  create  any  unfa- 
vourable impression  in  regard  to  the  author,  or  his  work.  Mr. 
Kay,  who  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  is  an  enthusiast 
in  the  cause  of  education,  and  argues  earnestly  for  the  necessity 
of  the  adoption  of  some  nationsu  system  of  education  by  the 
State.  He  suggests  (p.  xviii.)  one  which  shall  secure  ''  the 
direction  of  religious  teaching  to  the  clergy  of  the  different  sects, 
and  the  direction  of  secular  teaching  to  the  government,  pro- 
viding separate  Normal  schools  for  the  training  of  schoolmasters 
for  the  Church  and  for  the  Dissenters.^  This  is  the  principle  of 
the  Irish  system  of  national  education ;  and  as  experiments  are 
always  tried  first  in  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  system  has  been 
sustained  steadily  by  successive  governments  for  about  fifteen 
years,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  introduce  it  into  England,  as  soon  as  a  breathing  time 
from  more  important  questions  is  allowed.  Mr.  Kay  furnishes 
many  interesting  details  on  the  state  of  primary  education  on  the 
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Continent,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  provision  for  periodieal 
inspection  and  examination  of  the  schools,  the  nature  of  the 
Normal  schools,  and  the  instruction  imparted  in  them,  the 
institution  of  the  Fr^res  Chretiens^  and  their  useful  labours ;  and 
after  drawing  a  contrast  between  the  means  of  education  pro- 
vided in  England  and  those  provided  in  the  continental  coun- 
tries, and  taking  a  survey  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
by  voluntary  exertions  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  country,  be 
arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
State  to  take  up  the  question  in  a  way  proportioned  to  its  maff^ 
nitude.  He  calculates  that  the  number  of  Nonnal  schools  requi- 
site for  England  is  not  less  than  seventy-two,  while  there  are 
only  five  in  existence  ;  that  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  good 
masters  for  the  existing  schools,  the  Church  would  require 
500,000^.  per  annum,  which  she  cannot  raise;  that  it  would 
require  2,000,000^.  to  support  a  general  and  efficient  system  of 
national  education :  that  this  sum  might  be  provided  by  sup- 
pressing out-duor  relief  to  the  poor.  This  however  should,  be 
thinks,  only  be  done  in  a  gradual  manner.  Mr.  Kay  takes  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people 
of  England,  more  especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  uid 
pleads  for  the  general  spread  of  a  religious  education,  under  the 
management  of  the  clergy  and  the  dissenting  ministers.  There 
is  one  obstacle  which  appears  to  us  to  render  all  these  plans 
perfectly  Utopian.  Who  would  believe  for  a  moment,  that  the 
English  Parliament,  which  has  been  in  the  habit  of  expending 
some  30,000/.  or  40,000/.  per  annum  on  education,  and  whira 
last  year  made  a  prodigious  exertion,  and  actually  expended 
75,000/.,  would  listen  to  any  proposal  for  a  permanent  charge  of 
2,500,000/.  ?  We  should  like  to  see  any  member  of  Parliament 
making  such  a  proposal.  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  we  do 
tilings  in  England.  We  do  not  compute  the  wants  of  the 
country,  and  then  attempt  to  provide  for  them.  But  we  give  as 
much  as  we  conveniently  can,  without  inquiry.  This  is  an 
economical  method.  By  pursuing  it  we  acquire  the  character  of 
liberality  at  a  cheap  rate.  Our  plans  for  Church  extension  are 
guided  by  this  economical  principle.  No  one  attempts  to  procure 
any  estimate  of  the  actual  wants  of  the  Church ;  but  a  sum  is 
applied  to  meet  them  (ccilainly  large  in  its  actual  amount)  ;  and 
as  some  good  is  of  course  done,  we  assume  that  the  want  of 
Church  extension  has  been  tolerably  provided  for.  On  the  whole, 
thoujrh  we  cannot  concur  with  many  of  Mr.  Kay'^s  views,  we  have 
derived  interest  and  instruction  from  his  work.  Most  earnestly 
do  we  wish  that  such  publications  might  act  as  a  warning  to  the 
Church  of  what  is  probably  coming,  and  might  induce  her  in 
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the  mean  tiiHe  to  make  increased  exertions  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion on  sound  principles. 

II. — The  Church  of  the  Catacombs :  a  Description  of  the  Primitive 
Church  of  Rome^  illustrated  by  its  Sepulchral  Remains.  By 
Charles  Maitland,  M.D.     London :  Longmans. 

The  volume  before  us  supplies  a  desideratum  in  our  literature 
which  has  long  been  felt.  The  works  of  Arringhi,  Fabretti, 
Boldetti,  Bottari,  and  others  who  have  laboured  in  the 
interesting  field  of  inquiry  presented  by  the  subterranean  anti- 

Suities  of  Borne,  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  English  reader, 
hi  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Wiseman  and  Dr.  Bock  have  attempted 
to  enlist  these  reUcs  of  antiquity  in  the  service  of  Bomanism,  and 
from  the  absence  of  information  on  a  branch  of  knowledge  which 
has  been  much  cultivated  in  Italy,  some  persons  have  been  per- 
plexed by  the  plausible  references  which  have  been  made  to  alleged 
inscriptions  and  representations,  which  are  assumed  to  be  of  the 
very  earliest  date,  and  to  include  a  recognition  of  Bomish  doc- 
trines and  practices.  The  doctrine  of  development  has,  indeed, 
materially  weakened  the  force  of  this  argument,  because  it 
demonstrates  that  the  peculiarities  of  Bomanism  were  not 
received  by  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  but  gradually 
reasoned  out.  Still,  it  is  both  important  and  interesting  to  be 
allowed  such  an  insight  as  the  work  before  us  affords,  into  the 
nature  of  the  sepulchral  remains  of  Bome.  The  extensive  cata- 
combs, which  extend  under  a  considerable  part  of  Bome,  and 
which  spread  in  one  direction  to  a  distance  oi  fifteen  miles,  were 
originally  excavated  as  quarries  and  sand  pits,  but  they  gradually 
were  made  receptacles  for  the  dead,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  the 
number  of  tombs,  and  of  sculptures,  paintings,  and  inscriptions 
accumulated  there,  was  enormous.  The  catacombs  became  a 
place  of  sepulture  about  the  end  of  the  Boman  Bepublic,  and  they 
continued  to  be  so  for  many  centuries  after  the  Christian  aera. 
During  the  heathen  persecutions  they  were  the  refuge  of  the 
Christians,  who  here  remained  in  concealment,  celebrating  their 
religious  rites  by  stealth,  and  depending  for  their  daily  sustenance 
on  those  of  the  brethren,  whose  humble  station  permitted  them 
with  safety  to  remain  above  ground.  The  bishops  of  Borne  were 
generally  buried  here  for  several  centuries,  and  the  remains  of  the 
martyrs  were  also  deposited  here.  The  chapels  in  which  the  per- 
secuted believers  worshipped  the  true  God  are  still  in  existence 
amongst  these  catacombs  ;  but  the  inscriptions  and  other  remains 
of  art  have  been  generally  transferred  to  the  various  museums  of 
Bome,  and  more  especially  to  that  of  the  Vatican.     In  these 
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invaluable  collections  the  author  of  the  work  before  U8  has 
bestowed  his  time  most  judiciously,  and  in  a  way  to  interest  and 
instruct  his  readers.  The  interesting  work  of  Mrs.  Hamflton 
Gray,  on  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria,  with  which  our  readers  av9 
doubtless  well  acquainted,  is  an  evidence  of  the  interest  with 
which  what  seems  to  be  a  merelv  antiquarian  topic,  may  be 
invested  by  the  light  in  which  it  is  placed  by  an  author*  We 
must  select  some  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which  the  sub- 
ject before  us  is  treated : — 

**  The  fact  that  the  catacombs  were  employed  as  a  refuge  from  perae- 
cution,  rests  upon  good  evidence,  notwithstanding  objectiont  that  have 
been  made,  founded  upon  the  narrowness  of  the  passages,  the  difficulty 
of  supporting  life,  and  the  risk  of  discovery,  increased  by  seeking  con- 
ce.alment  in  an  asylum  so  well  known  to  their  enemies.  These  objec- 
tions scarcely  apply  to  a  temporary  residence  below  ground  in  timet  of 
danger,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  catacombs  were  inhabited  under 
other  circumstances  ....  The  catacombs  have  become  iiluttrioaa  by 
the  actual  martyrdom  of  some  noble  witnesses  to  the  truth.  Xyatait 
bishop  of  Rome,  together  with  Quartus,  one  of  his  cleigy,  soiflEered 
below  ground  in  the  time  of  Cyprian." — pp.  27»  23. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Christians  are  in 
many  cases  most  deeply  interesting  :  we  take  one  or  two  aa  qie- 
cimens.     The  following  is  of  the  date  of  the  fifth  peraecution, 

A.D.  161. 

'Mn  Christ.  Alexander  is  not  dead,  but  lives  beyond  the  stars,  and 
his  body  rests  in  this  tomb.  He  lived  under  the  Emperor  Aotonine, 
who,  perceiving  that  great  benefit  would  result  from  his  serviceSy  re- 
turned evil  for  good :  for  while  on  his  knees,  and  about  to  sacrifice  to 
the  true  God,  he  was  led  away  to  execution.  O,  such  times !  in  whkli 
sacred  rites  and  prayers,  even  in  caverns,  afford  no  protection  to  ni. 
What  can  be  more  wretched  than  such  a  life  ?  and  what  than  such  a 
death  ?  when  they  could  not  be  buried  by  their  friends  and  relations — 
At  length  they  sparkle  in  heaven.  He  has  scarcely  lived,  who  has  lived 
in  Christian  times." 

There  is  a  great  mass  of  most  curious  information  on  ancient 
rites  and  customs  in  this  volume.  In  particular,  the  variooa  signa 
and  tokens  by  which  Romish  antiquaries  pretend  to  discov^  the 
relics  of  martyrs  in  these  cemeteries,  are  very  carefully  discnaaedi 
and  their  uncertainty  is  demonstrated.  We  select  the  followiiq^ 
interesting  remarks :  — 

*'Thc  romance  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  is  said  to  owe  its 
existence  to  the  inscription, 

VRSVLA.    ET.    XI.    MM.    VV. 

which  was  read    *  Ursula  and  eleven  thousand   virgins/  instead  of 
*  Eleven  virgin  martyrs.' 
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**  The  history  of  St.  Veronica  exceeds  all  other  legends  of  pseudo- 
saints,  in  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  has  been  supported  by  the  Roman 
Church,  in  opposition  to  the  learned  of  her  own  communion,  and  in  the 
entire  absence  of  traditional  evidence.  Its  origin  and  progress  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  Romanist  antiquarians. 

"About  the  darkest  time  of  the  middle  ages,  arose  the  custom  of 
painting  the  countenance  of  our  Saviour  upon  pieces  of  cloth :  the  accu- 
racy of  the  supposed  likeness,  or  tcon,  as  it  was  called,  was  attested  by 
inscribing  beneath  it  the  words  *  vera  icon,'  gradually  corrupted  into 
Veronica.  Many  writers  mention  there  veronica;  as  is  observed  by 
Mabillon,  who  has  cited  passages  from  Romanus,  Petrus  Casinensis,  and 
Augustinus  Patricius.  Mabillon  also  mentions  the  petition  of  a  certain 
Cistercian  abbess,  dated  1249,  to  Jacobus  de  Trecis,  the  pope's  chap- 
lain, that  he  would  send  her  a  copy  of  the  picture  contained  in  St. 
Peter's.  He  complied  with  her  request,  and  begged  her  to  receive  the 
copy  as  '  a  holy  Veronica,  Christ's  true  image  and  likeness.'  The  next 
stage  in  the  growth  of  the  legend  (for  it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  older 
date),  was  the  discovery  that  the  original  Veronica  was  an  actual  im- 
pression of  our  Saviour's  features,  miraculously  taken  at  some  time  or 
other:  according  to  Mabillon,  during  the  agony  in  the  garden;  to 
Ducange,  on  the  way  to  Calvary ;  and  by  another  class  of  persons,  as 
noticed  by  Baronius,  supposed  to  have  been  left  upon  the  head-dress  in 
the  sepulchre.  But  the  story  still  wanted  something,  and  Veronica  was 
at  length  found  to  be  the  name  of  a  holy  woman  who  followed  our  Lord 
to  Calvary  ;  and  who,  while  piously  wiping  the  Redeemer's  brow  with 
a  cloth,  received  as  a  reward  the  miraculous  impression  of  his  counte- 
nance. Of  this  woman,  whom  Baronius  calls  Berenice,  there  is  a 
colossal  statue  in  Sl»  Peter^s^  at  Rome ;  and  what  is  worse,  her  image 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  hearts  of  our  ignorant  people.  .  •  . 
The  handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica  is  publicly  worshipped  in  Rome  on 
stated  occasions,  and  the  ceremony  is  performed  with  the  utmost 
splendour :  perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  Romish  ritual  more  calcu- 
lated to  strike  the  imagination.  The  prostrate  multitude,  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's,  dimly  lighted  by  the  torches  in  the  nave,  and  the  shadowy 
baldacchino,  hanging  to  all  appearance  in  mid-air,  form  a  spectacle  not 
easily  forgotten." 

There  is  much  interesting  discussion  in  this  volume  on  the  sup- 
posed signs  of  martyrdom  on  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Christians. 
This  is  a  question  of  very  great  practical  importance  at  Rome, 
inasmuch  as  the  catacombs  have  furnished  a  large  number  of  relics, 
the  sanctity  of  which  is  tested  in  some  degree  by  certain  signs 
which  antiquarians  have  chosen  to  regard  as  indicative  of  the 
martyrdom  of  their  former  inhabitants.  Various  implements  are 
found  in  these  tombs,  which  are  considered  to  be  instruments  of 
torture :  some  of  these  appear  to  have  been  forged  in  modem 
times ;  in  reference  to  others,  Dr.  Maitland  remarks  with  justice, 
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that  "  these  objects,  if  merely  an  imitation  of  the  inatrnmiiBtt  of 
torture,  are  of  no  value  as  actual  relics  of  the  martyrs :  a|id  ii  it 
is  pretended  that  they  were  really  employed  in  the  execntioii  of 
those  with  whose  bodies  they  were  interred,  we  may  answer,  that 
it  is  incredible  that  the  Christians  should  have  obtained  from  the 
Pagan  authorities  their  instruments  of  punishment,  in  cider  to 
add  to  the  honours  of  the  martyrs^  funeral.^  It  seems,  ie  fiwti 
that  these  pretended  instruments  of  torture,  were  nothing  mote 
nor  less  than  the  iaol$  which  the  deceased  had  employed  in  their 
various  trades  and  callings.    It  has  been  supposed  that  **  a  ffgine 

raying,^  represented  on  a  tomb,  was  a  symbol  of  martyidom; 

ut  Dr.  Maitl^id  remarks  that  this  sugn  occurs  on  tombs  of  ibe 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries — a/ier  the  ages  of  martyrdom.  Agaii^. 
the  Congregation  of  relics,  in  1668,  determined  that  a  paba 
sculptured  on  a  tomb,  and  a  vessel  tinged  with  blooc^  are  moat 
certain  signs  of  martyrdom.  The  vessels  here  alluded  to  an 
vases  of  tcrra-cotta,  glass,  alabaster,  or  ivory,  found  in  the  Gfariatiao 
tombs,  which  have  been  considered  as  receptacles  of  the  luuiym* 
blood.  But  it  appears  that  the  ^'  pahn  oranch^  is  now  ahnoit 
universally  abandoned,  and  *^  the  vessel  of  blood,^  thoi^  stiD 
generaUy  received  on  the  Continent  as  an  emblem  of  marlyrdoB, 
is  already  attacked  in  various  quarters  as  being  of  nnoertain 
meaning.  Of  the  latter  emblem,  no  trace  is  found  in  contem- 
porary writings — ^the  blood  sometimes  collected  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  seems  to  have  been  preserved  as  a  reUc,  not  to 
have  been  buried :  and  ''  the  great  number  of  cups  discovered, 
some  of  which  are  drinking  vessels,  with  inscriptions  and  figoxea 
of  a  date  long  posterior  to  that  of  the  persecutions,  leaves  room 
to  doubt  their  having  been  employed  with  any  uniform  intention,^ 
Dr.  Maitland,  after  quoting  tbe  various  opmions  of  antiqsaiiat 
on  this  point,  arrives  at  a  veiy  sensible  concuusion — "  Between  the 
heathen  lacluymatory  and  the  so-called  martyr-vase  there  mdeti 
no  weU-defined  difference ;  and  not  knowing  the  exact  intentioB 
of  the  vessel  in  either  case,  beyond  the  probability  that  it  wu  ft 
depository  for  aromatic  gums,  we  may  suppose  the  ChristiaDS  to 
have  borrowed  it  from  t^e  Pagans,  with  such  modification  of  its 
use  as  time  and  circumstances  suggested.^ 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  supposed  symbola  of  mar 
tyrdom  lie  under  most  serious  objections.     '^  Excepting  a  Tery 
few  cases,  where  the  deceased  is  expressly  described  as  a  martyr, 
that  circumstance  seems  to  have  been  left  unrecorded  in  tha 
cemetery.'''' 

The  catacombs  contain  some  inscriptions  on  clergy  who  yum 
buried  there.    The  following  is  on  one  of  the  Boman  preibytana  z- 
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"  L0CV8   BA8ILI   PRE8B.    £T   PELIGITATI   ElYS 
"  SIBI   FBCEBVNT." 

"  To  Basilus  the  presbyteri  and  Felicitas  his  wife.  They  made  this 
for  themselves." 

Aringhi  has  preserved  an  inscription,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  translation : — 

"  Petroniay  a  priest's  wife,  the  type  of  modesty.  In  this  place  I  lay 
my  bones ;  spare  your  tears,  dear  hnshand  and  daughters,  and  believe 
that  it  is  forbidden  to  weep  for  one  who  lives  in  God.  Buried  in  peace, 
on  the  third  nonet  of  October,  m  the  Consulate  of  Fettns  \ue* 
in  472]." 

Dr.  Maitland  remarks,  that  y^ry  few  epitaphs  of  persons 
devoted  to  celibacy  are  found  in  the  Lapidarian  GtoDery  at  the 
Vatican.  The  inscriptions,  too,  seem  in  general  not  to  contain 
prayers  for  the  dead ;  and  the  invocations  of  saints  do  not  appear. 
Sculptured  representations  of  scenes  and  events  mentioned  in 
Holy  Scripture  are  not  unfrequent ;  such  as  the  Three  Children 
in  the  Fiery  Furnace,  and  the  History  of  Daniel.  The  €k)od 
Shepherd  carrying  a  Lamb  thrown  across  his  shoulders  is  a  well- 
known  emblem  of  our  Lord.  This  emblem  occurs  frequently  on 
the  sepulchres  of  the  early  CSiristians,  but  the  representa- 
tion is  derived  with  little  yariation  from  heathenism.  ^*  In 
the  tomb  of  the  Nasones,^  says  Dr.  Maitland^  *'  a  heathen 
family  of  eminence  in  Borne,  may  be  seen,  among  many  my- 
thological paintings,  the  figure  of  a  shepherd  with  a  sheep 
on  his  shoulders,  and  a  crook  in  his  hand,  surrounded  by 
the  Four  Seasons.  What  was  intended  by  this  heathen  paint- 
ing is  not  clear ;  but  by  a  slight  alteration,  the  same  composi- 
tion was  soon  converted  into  a  *  bonus  pastor^  by  Christian 
artists.  The  change  however  was  slow:  the  Pans  pipe  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  the  hand  of  the  chief  shepherd,  and  the 
Boman  dress  was  ^  seldom  abandoned.^  There  are  many  re- 
presentations of  the  events  of  our  Lord^s  life  in  these  sepulchres — 
such  as  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  the  restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind,  and  the  cure  of 
the  paralytic.  It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that  *'  in  all  the  pictures 
and  sculptures  of  our  Lord^s  histoiy,  no  reference  is  eyer  found  to 
his  sufferings  or  death.  ^^ 

On  the  whole,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Dr.  Maitland  has  pro- 
duced a  most  interesting  and  valuable  book,  replete  with  informa- 
tion which  is  in  a  great  degree  new  to  the  English  reader.  It  is 
copiously  illustrated  by  wood-cuts  from  drawings  by  the  author. 
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III.  Christian  Boyhood  at  a  Public  School,  A  CoUeeium  of  Sm^ 
mons  and  Lectures  delivered  at  Winchester  College.  By  die  JZfV. 
Gharucs  Wobdswobth,  iLA,y  late  Second  Master.  2  vols. 
London:  Bivingtons.  1846. 

It  has  long  been  the  reproach  of  our  public  schools,  and  we 
fear  not  without  reason,  that  religious  culture  has  been  ezdaded 
from  their  system — that  they  have  offered,  not  facilities,  bat  dis- 
couragements, for  the  formation  of  the  Christian  character.  It 
was  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  a  boy  would  be  exposed  to 
greater  difficulties  and  temptations  upon  goinff  to  school,  than 
he  could  have  experienced  at  home.  Where  Doys  are  congre- 
gated in  large  masses,  there  must  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
moral  evil.  iBut  the  fault  has  been,  that  little  or  no  pains  have 
been  taken  in  our  larger  schools  to  counteract  and  mitigate  tbe 
evil  which  was  unavoidable ;  it  has  been  regarded  too  muck  as  a 
thing  for  which  there  was  no  remedy.  Su^estions  for  a  higgler 
and  more  Christian  mode  of  dealing  with  it  have  been  inune- 
diately  put  aside  as  impracticable.  Complaints  have  been  put  to 
silence  by  the  formidable  truism,  that  '^  boys  will  be  bojrs.^  The 
idea  of ''  Christian  boyhood^  has  been  well  nigh  lost  among  ns. 
Our  public  schools  have  produced  scholars  and  gentlemen ;  but 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  tended,  by  the  system  pursued  by 
them  in  later  times,  to  train  the  '^  babe  in  Christ^  to  the  per- 
fection of  his  spiritual  manhood. 

We  should  be  very  sorry  to  imply  that  men  of  hiffh  Christian 
principle,  nay  of  the  highest  eminence  in  this  respect,  nave  seldom 
issued  from  public  schools.  A  host  of  living  examples,  as  well  as 
many  of  a  former  generation,  would  instantly  occur  to  the  mind, 
and  forbid  such  an  allegation ;  but  we  greatly  doubt  whether  any 
of  these  have  owed  ought  of  their  Christian  integrity  and  sted- 
fastness  to  the  training  of  their  schoolboy  days.  It  has  been 
rather  in  spite  of  the  influences  by  which,  in  that  period  of  their 
life,  they  were  surrounded,  than  bv  the  aid  of  them,  that  their 
religious  principles  were  maintained  and  strengthened. 

There  are  now,  however,  many  cheering  indications  that  a 
better  state  of  things  is  beginning  to  arise  :  Dr.  Arnold,  it  most 
be  gratefully  acknowledged,  set  an  example  of  improvement, 
which,  we  trust,  is  being  extensively  followed.  And  we  are  happy 
to  think  that  the  great  defect  of  his  teaching,  useful  as  it  un- 
doubtedly was,  in  important  respects,  to  his  pupils,  is  not  charge- 
able upon  those  who  are  now  aiming,  under  God,  to  Christianue 
^'  tlie  most  principal ""  of  the  schools  of  the  country.  The  volumes 
before  us  are  published  by  their  excellent  author  as  a  l^;acy  of 
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love  to  the  boys  of  Winchester  college,  his  impaired  health 
having  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  office  of  second  master, 
which  he  held  for  ten  years.  Although,  however,  they  are 
"  especially  designed,'**  as  Mr.  W.  informs  us,  for  Wykehamists ; 
and,  naturally,  abound  in  references,  and  treat  of  details  which 
none  but  Wykehamists  can  understand ;  they  furnish  us  with  a 
most  valuable  body  of  Christian  teaching,  from  which  all  who  are 
engaged  in  education,  of  boys  particularly,  may  gather  lessons 
eminently  wise  and  profitable.  It  is  evident  from  these  dis- 
courses, that  Mr.  Wordsworth  never  lost  sight,  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  office,  of  his  own  special  obhgations  as  a  mmis- 
ter  of  Christ's  Church,  or  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  pupils, 
as  being,  by  holy  baptism,  members  of  the  same.  He  deals  with 
them  as  with  '^  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,''  and  labours  to 
awaken  in  them  a  worthy  sense  of  their  spiritual  capacities, 
privileges,  aqd  obligations.  But  the  great  excellence  of  his 
teaching  consists,  we  think,  in  his  happy  application  of  Church 
or  Gospel  principles  to  the  various  ordmary  and  (so  to  call  them) 
trifling  occasions  of  a  schoolboy's  every-day  life.  This,  we  sup- 
pose, is  felt  to  be  their  greatest  difficulty  by  those  who  are 
attempting  to  cariy  out  a  Christian  education ;  and  to  all  such 
these  resmts  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  experience  and  judgment 
must  prove  an  invaluable  help.  As  an  instance  of  the  practical 
character  of  these  addresses,  we  give  the  following  extract  from 
the  sermon  on  "  The  Practice  of  Private  Prayer."  It  appears 
that  the  boys  had  been  shamed  out  of  the  performance  oi  this 
necessary  Christian  duty — and  Mr.  W.  appeals  to  the  pre- 
fects, to  use  their  authority  to  break  through  this  disgraceful 
custom — 

"  It  is  never  my  desire,"  he  says,  "  or  intention,  to  recommend  what 
I  cannot  fairly  expect  you  to  perform ;  still  less  to  press  upon  your 
obedience  any  command  which  I  myself  believe  to  be  impracticable* 
And  as  regards  the  practice  of  private  prayer,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  I  am  ready  to  confess  that  (much  as  I  might  wish  it)  I  dare 
not  hope  to  be  able  to  persuade  the  generality — perhaps  not  one  indi- 
vidual— of  you  to  kneel  down  singly  by  his  bedside,  and  say  his 
prayers.  All  I  can  now  hope  is,  that  many  of  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
praying  secretly  as  you  lie  down  in  your  beds ;  and  though  I  consider 
this  as  unsatisfactory,  if  not  insufficient,  on  many  accounts,  still  any 
method  of  prayer,  provided  it  be  regularly  and  devoutly  performed 
will  prove,  I  doubt  not,  an  acceptable  service  in  the  sight  of  God,  &c. 

"  What  I  do  wish  then  is,  to  put  it  to  you  as  prefects,  rvheiher  the 
present  state  of  things  in  this  respect  might  not  be  improved?  1 
wish  you  to  consider,  whether  by  some  simple  regulations  among 
yourselves,  the  practice   of  this  unquestionable  duty,  which  is  now 
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so  full  of  difficulty  and  temptation,  might  not  be  rendered  easy  and 

debghtful." 

Soon  afterwards  follows  the  proposal : — 

"  Say  your  own  prayers  openly ^  and  at  a  stated  tme^  en  your  kmeee^ 
and  require  those  who  are  committed  to  your  charge  to  do  the  same. 
Let  the  *  Prefect  in  course '  in  each  chamber  preserve  the  same  qniet 
and  order  before  you  retire  to  rest  for  the  short  space  of  five  or  ten 
minutes  of  prayer  time,  as  he  is  accustomed  to  do  dating  the  kniger 
period  of  'Toy  time.'  " 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  this  good  counsel  was  admted, 
and  that  it  proved  successful,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  in  hanwiing 
the  reproach  to  which  it  referred. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  discourse,  entitied  *^  On  the 
duty  of  young  Communicants  in  details  of  School  Discipline  :^— 

"  Certain  it  is,  we  teach  you  again  and  again,  that  the  very  test  and 
touchstone  of  your  sincerity,  of  the  strength  of  your  characters,  and  of 
your  religious  earnestness,  lies  in  matters  of  this  kind  (the  point  under 
immediate  notice  is  that  of  keeping  within  bounds),  that  the  exact, 
punctual,  regular  performance  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  your  daihf  Rfe^ 
is  the  best  and  only  sure  method,  not  only  to  win  the  favour  of  nan, 
but  to  approve  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  Almighty  €k)d :  that  however 
these  may  be  little  things  in  thenuelveSf  yet  so  long  as  they  are  jMsi* 
tively  commanded  by  those  whom  you  are  bound  to  obey,  to  you  they 
are  not  such  :  and  even  if  they  were,  that  it  tr  m  Uttle  thmge  thai  the 
real  hearty  desire  of  doing  one*s  duty  will  best  be  shown  ;  and  again,  that 
it  is  not  whether  the  transgression  be  little  or  great,  but  whether  yoa 
are  acting  on  the  principle  of  obedience,  or  of  disobedience^  whieh  it 
concerns  you  to  consider ;  for  '  He  that  is  unjust  in  the  least,  is  niyait 
also  in  much.' " 

On  the  duty  of  reverent  behaviour  in  public  worship,  Mr.  W. 
has  these  impressive  words : — 

*'  You  will  do  very  wrong  if  you  suffer  yourselves  to  regard  this 
matter  as  one  between  yourselves  as  schoolboys  and  a  master  whom 
personally  you  may  or  may  not  choose  to  respect.  It  is  not  as  a 
master,  but  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  that  I  speak  to  you  on  these  things  ; 
neither  is  it  as  schoolboys,  but  as  members  of  Christ's  body,  and  as 
God*8  children,  that  you  are  admitted  here.  I  desire,  indeed,  as  far  as  in 
mo  lies,  to  point  out  to  you  what  is  right;  but  having  done  tlAi, 
however  much  I  may  wish  and  pray  for  your  own  sakes,  that  yoa  may 
be  led  to  practise  it,  both  in  this  and  every  other  case,  Christian  dis- 
cretion, no  less  than  Christian  reverence  in  holy  things,  forbids  that 
I  do  seek  to  compass,  by  the  exercise  of  any  lower  authoiity  that 
which  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  of  Christ's  ministers  is  insuffi. 
cient  to  effect.  Only  let  me  leave  you  with  these  reflections  : — ^If  m 
cannot,  will  not,  drive  out  sin  and  disobedience  from  the  imniedlate 
presence  of  God  in  his  house  and  worship,  how  shall  we  hope  to 
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come  them  and  expel  tbem  elsewhere  !  .  •  •  •  Above  all,  consider  this. 
Twice^  at  the  least,  in  every  day,  accordingly  as  yon  shall  follow  or 
neglect  these  directions,  you  will  either  be  practising  yourself  in  a  habit 
of  wilful,  deliberate  disobedience,  (and  that,  too,  while  professing  to  be 
engaged  in  God*s  service,)  a  practice  which  cannot  fail  to  be  productive 
of  the  most  fatal  consequences  upon  your  future  course,  or  you  will  be 
forming  a  habit  of  holy,  dutiful  obeaience,  which  is  no  less  certain  to 
call  down  upon  you  Gkid's  blessing,  and  to  clear  and  smooth  the  path 
which  is  before  you." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  283. 

These  samples,  taken  at  random  from  the  work  before  us, 
may  help  pernaps  to  eive  thoee  who  are  not  yet  acquainted  with 
it,  some  notion,  thonra  a  most  imperfect  one,  of  its  great  value. 
We  heartily  and  entirely  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  engaged 
or  interested  in  the  impcntant  work  of  edacation. 


rr.— Amw.     Bif  ih$  Bn.  C.  E.  Keioiawat,  M.A.    Lcmdon: 

Bivkigtoiis. 

The  pieces  comprised  in  this  volume  are  classed  by  the  author 
under  the  following  heads—'*  Beligious  Subjects^^—*'  Home  Sub- 
jects''— those  whidi  are  "  of  a  gemraldiaraeter^ — "  Sonnets'' — 
"  Epitaphs."  It  will  thus  be  eeen  that  tiiere  is  very  eonsiderable 
variety  m  the  contents,  and  that  the  author  has  attempted  most 
of  the  styles  of  poetic  composition.  We  can,  periiaps,  best 
express  our  sense  of  the  merit  of  these  compositions,  by  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  the  author  could  be  permitted  by  his  sacred 
avocations  to  undertake  and  complete  some  longer  poems  than 
any  which  are  indoded  in  the  present  pnbUcation.  There  is 
that  in  the  character  of  his  poetry  vdiich  reminds  us  forcibly  of 
Gowper,  and  occasionally  of  W  ordsworth.  There  is  something  of 
the  affection  and  simplicity  of  the  one,  with  the  hig^  philosophy  of 
the  other.  It  is  not  for  us  to  determine  the  rank  and  position 
which  the  author  of  these  poems  is  to  hold  amongst  English 
poets,  but  we  can  say  with  Eoncerity,  that  we  have  perusea  his 
volume  with  no  ordinary  gratification  and  interest.  The  poems 
on  '^  the  affections  "  seem  to  us  those  in  which  the  author  appears 
to  most  advantage.  Take  the  following  E))ecimen  ''  On  seeing  in 
a  book,  J.  E — ^  jun.,  chiefly  on  my  Fath^'s  Death :" — 


**  Why  from  my  bosom  rose  that  pensive  sigh, 
As  on  that  name  I  gaced  ?    A  brother's  name. 
Dear  from  my  cxadk«  dear  from  childhood — loved 
With  warmer  love  as  each  maturer  grew. 
And  summer  ripened  all  the  hopes  of  spring. 
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A  brother's  name !  but  oh  !  how  strange  a  tale 
One  little  word  declares  of  changed  existence ! 
Age  has  gone  down,  and  youth  hath  ceased  to  be — 
For  who  can  keep  the  character  of  a  son» 

When  he  that  was  his  honour'd  father  dies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  flowers  have  all  come  out  since  he  went  hence ; 
The  forest  has  been  green  and  gay  :  the  birds 
Have  sung  their  love-songs ;  piping  to  the  monit 
The  lark  has  scal'd  his  cloudy  stairs,  and  all 
The  summer  tribes  have  had  their  summer  joys : 
But  cold  the  while  thine  honoured  head  was  laid, 
My  Father !     Thou  no  more  canst  taste  the  joy 
That  fills  the  frame,  when  spring  puts  forth  her  power. 
And  comes  with  life  o'erloaded ;  not  for  thee 
Peeps  the  gilt  crocus  from  its  summer  grave. 
Or  lily  later  loads  the  air  with  love.'* 

•    The  following  lines  are  from  a  poem  entitled,  ^^  Change .  of 
K^sidence,"^  referring  to  an  incident  in  the  author^s  early  life : — 

"  Far  away, 
In  many  a  distant  solitude  repose 
Sequestered  hearts  ;  they  wake  at  morning  prime 
In  happy  joyance,  and  they  lay  them  down 
When  softly  on  the  slope  itie  shadows  fall ; 
Small  care  have  they  of  camp  or  kingly  court ; 
Encircled  by  their  native  hills  they  dwell. 
Each  his  own  centre  ;  bearing  each  the  bloom 
Of  social  charities,  as  she  that  loved 
Her  own  few  people  better  than  the  world. 

Yet  e'en  to  these,  though  silent  and  remote. 
Reaches  the  wondrous  stream  ;  no  devious  bay, 
No  inland  creek,  how  much  soe'er  removed, 
Eludes  the  wandering  waters.     Calm  they  live, 
And  calmer  still  'mid  weeping  friends  they  die ; 
Calm  is  their  sunny  youth  and  green  old  age ; 
And  yet  the  changes  of  mortality 
Are  theirs  as  all  men's.     .     .     . 
The  change  e'en  now  commences :  slowly  move 
The  freighted  waggons ;  bustling  menials  urge 
Their  rapid  work  ;  confusion  absolute 
Sits  o'er  the  scene  ;  while  jests  and  laughter  loud 

Tell  the  strange  sights  that  rummaged  chests  disclose* 

*  *  *  *  • 

Those  books  have  slept  within  their  narrow  shelves, 
Just  as  he  left  them  when  he  laid  them  down. 
Himself  to  sleep  the  dreamless  sleep  below. 
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Piled  on  that  track,  alas !  they  tell  no  more 
Their  former  tale ;  they're  dumh  for  memory, 
And  all  their  pleasant  tones  have  died  away.'* 

We  should  gladly  dwell  further  on  this  most  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting volume,  but  our  space  warns  us  to  conclude.  Mr. 
Kennaway  is  already  advantt^eously  known  to  the  theological 
world  by  an  excellent  little  work  on  Baptism,  and  by  his  Ser- 
mons ;  and  the  volume  before  us  will  add  to  his  reputation. 


V. — Ecclesiastical  Bsminiscenees  of  the  United  States.  By  the 
Rev,  Edwaed  Waylen,  late  Sector  of  Christchnrchy  Bock- 
viUcy  Maryland^  eleven  years  resident  in  America.  London : 
Straker. 

The  author  of  this  work  in  the  preface  states,  that  he  "  has 
made  no  effort  to  shape  and  adapt  his  narrative  to  any  estar 
bUshed  model  in  the  same  department  of  authorship ;  nor  is  he 
prepared  with  any  apology  for  the  prominence  wmch  is  given 
to  himself.^'  We  certain^  cannot  say  much  for  the  execution  of 
this  work,  which  is  rather  carelessly. put  together,  and  betrays 
occasional  inaccuracies  of  style.  It  combines  the  various  charac- 
ters of  an  autobioCTaphy,  a  book  of  travels,  and  a  series  of 
ecclesiastical  sketches.  We  select  a  specimen  of  the  author'^s 
mode  of  treating  his  subject,  which  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

'*  My  clerical  engagements  took  me  several  times  up  the  Delaware. 
One  of  these  excursions,  which  lives  in  my  memory  as  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  incidents  which  marked  it,  was  to  Burlington,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey.  •  .  •  It  was  a  bright  sunny 
day,  and  the  ampl^  doors  of  Riverside  were  thrown  open,  discovering 
the  Bishop's  family  at  breakfast,  while  enjoying  the  prospect  spread  out 
by  Nature's  most  lavish  hand  before  the  house.  The  sober,  quiet 
refinement,  and  social  comfort  presented  by  the  family  group,  and  the 
unambitious  elegance  of  the  mansion,  imparted  to  the  scene  a  character 
peculiarly  English.  Several  beautiful  children  occupied  their  places  at 
the  family  board,  whose  deportment  gave  evidence  of  their  good  breed- 
ing, and  the  happy  influence  of  private  and  maternal  training  under  the 

check  of  religious  principles.     After  breakfast  I  accompanied  C n 

to  the  garden,  spread  round  the  house,  where-the  gravelled  walks,  wind- 
ing their  serpentine  course  through  borders  of  well-trimmed  shrubs,  and 
the  closely  shaven  lawn,  completed  the  picture,  which  instantly  carried 
our  thoughts  homeward.  The  church  of  St  Mary  fronts  a  street  a 
little  out  of  the  closest  part  of  the  city.  It  is  cruciform  in  its  plan, 
but  unpretending  in  its  architectural  design,  and  rather  low.     Sur- 
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moantiog  the  central  elevation  is  a  atone  croasy  announcing  to  the  by- 
passer  that  the  building  is  neither  a  Mahommedan  nor  a  PagaSy  nor  (bj 
its  appropriate  symbol,  the  weather  vane,)  a  seetaiian  plaee  of  wonhip^ 
but  a  Christian  temple,  belonging  to  the  one  universal  Churefa.  of  tha 
Apostles.  Groups  were  gathered  in  the  pleasant  churchyard  at  the 
time  of  our  arrival,  and  many  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  conaeeiatied 
place  where  the  Trinity  is  worshipped.  It  was  the  fbstival  of  that  holy 
mystery,  and  the  Bishop's  sermon  embraced  a  notiee  of  tha  aaUina 
doctrine  of  the  Three  in  One,  which  he  treated  practieally  in  the  eveniB^i 
discourse  at  three  o'clock.  The  evening's  service  was  also  odebralad 
at  eight,  p.m.,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary's  hall,  when  the  Biahop 
summed  up  the  arguments,  and  enfinoed  the  ezhortatioBs  mad  In  hto 
previous  diacouraes ;  adding  an  appeal,  eouchad  in  most  fseling  lan- 
guage, to  his  female  auditors,  to  carry  to  their  doaets  the  leeoDeoiaoaof 
the  instructions  received  during  the  day.  At  the  end  of  tha  ehapal 
service  the  young  ladies  of  the  school,  numbering  about  two  hondiadt 
each  ahook  hands  with  the  Bishop  on  their  way  to  the  mtppn^toouhm'^*^ 
pp«  424, 425. 


vj.—Th$  Histcfy  of  Egypt  /tm  Urn  EartUU  Timu  titt  da  Om» 
quest  by  the  Arakij  a.d.  640.  By  Samuel  StiAmrx.  If§m 
EdUum.    London:  Moxon. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  masB  of  information  is  ft/y^m^ilut^^  hi  tfak 
volume,  but  the  style  is  heavy  and  ungraoeful,  and  we  ara  aonj 
to  observe  that  the  author  is  very  unsound  in  his  views  of  Ghria- 
tian  doctrine  and  Church  government.  From  the  ■"■^""w  m 
which  he  speaks  of  ^^  Jeaus  of  Nazareth,^^  we  ahoold  infer  Hat 
Mr.  Sharpe  holds  Socinian  views.  We  cannot,  therefisre, 
mend  the  work  to  our  readers. 


VII.— 7^  History  of  British  India,  firom  1806  U  18SS.  By 
Horace  Hayman  Wilsok,  if.il.,  FA.B.  Fef.  //•  Left- 
don :  Madden  and  Malcolm. 

The  present  volume  of  Professor  WiIson'*s  HistoiT  of  BiitUi 
India,  in  continuation  of  the  well-known  work  of  BlUl,  inelniki 
the  administration  of  the  ftlarqub  of  Haatinga,  and  ^yFtwidn  ftvaa 
1813  to  1823.  The  In^  reputation  of  the  author,  and  IIm 
authentic  character  of  the  work  itsdf,  derived  as  it  is  6mi 
original  documents,  combined  with  the  most  perfect  knoifto^ge 
of  the  subject,  will,  of  course,  phuse  this  history  amoont  thik 
chns  of  works  which  are  indispensable  to  every  weU^ff^fael 
hbrary. 
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viii« — The  Life  of  Jesus^  CriHoaIfy  Examined.  By  Dr.  David 
F&EDBsicK  Steausb.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  German 
Edition,    In  3  Vols.    London :  Ghapmans. 

The  appearance  of  iluB  work  is  curious,  as  an  indioatimi  of  the 
present  tendencies  of  Unitarianism  in  England.  Unabie  to 
maintain  its  own  cause  against  the  advocates  of  Catholic  taith, 
Unitarianism  appeared  for  many  years  to  have  smik  into  a  state 
of  torpor  and  manition ;  but  it  has  of  late  apparently  been  led  to 
hope  that  its  objects  may  be  attained  through  toe  increasing 
taste  for  German  literature.  It  is  our  apprehension  that  some  of 
our  own  writers  are  indirectly  tending  to  bring  about  the  same 
result,  by  appealing  on  all  occasions  to  the  writings  of  modem 
German  theologians.  In  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  on 
religious  subjects,  and  the  avidity  with  wUch  religious  novelty  is 
sought  for,  there  are  certainly  grounds  for  the  apprehension, 
that  the  translation  of  German  works  bearing  on  philosophy  and 
theology,  is  likely  to  have  some  effect  in  fiirtber  unsettling  the 
faith  of  many  amongst  us.  Unitarianism  would  not  be  listened 
to  for  a  moment ;  but  German  Transcendentalism  and  Mysticism 
may  obtain  some  hearing,  because  they  are  new  to  most  English 
readers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  oonduaive  and  final  argument 
against  Unitarianism,  that  it  has  been  driven  at  last  to  make 
common  cause  with  absolute  blasphemy  and  infidelity,  like  that  of 
Strauss^s  Life  of  Jesus.  Such  is  the  result  of  Unitarianism — the 
Gospel  is  at  length  asserted  to  be  a  '^  mythus,*^  firom  b^pnning 
to  end ! 

IX. — The  Worh  of  Walter  Savage  Lavdob.    In  2  Vdkmes. 

London:  Moxon. 

To  those  who  are  admirers  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  this  neatly  and  accurately  printed  edition  of  tlnrm  wiH  be 
an  acceptable  gift.  Admitting,  as  one  is  bound  to  do,  the  abifity 
and  learning  of  Mr.  Landor^s  imamnary  conversations,  there  is 
something  unsatisfactory  in  a  work  winch  by  such  means  con- 
trives to  put  forth  the  most  opposite  doctrines  and  principles,  in 
many  cases  most  dangerous  and  objectionable,  without  pronounc- 
ing any  decision.  There  is  in  some  parts  of  these  works  a  tone 
of  levity  on  religious  matters  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

X. — The  Theory  of  Developments  in  Christian  Doctrine  applied 
and  tested.  By  Moktiker  O'Sullivan,  2)J9.,  Hector  of 
KiUyman^  ^c.    London :  Parker. 

The  author  of  this  able  work  is  well  known  to  the  world  as  a 
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fowerful  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  persecuted  Ghoreh  of 
reland.  The  volume  before  us  is  dedicated  bv  permianon  to  the 
reverend  prelate  who  presides  over  that  Chunm ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  add  to  the  well-earned  reputation  of  ite  ze- 
spected  author.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  Dr.  O'^Sullivan^s  work,  which  is  a  reply  to  llr. 
Newman'^s  Essay,  and  follows  the  order  of  subjects  in  that 
remarkable  production.  We  must  say  that  in  vigour  of  ami- 
ment  and  learning,  the  work  before  us  surpasses  most  of  ue 
replies  to  Mr.  Newman  which  have  been  written  at  this  aide  of 
the  Channel. 

XI. — Naology:  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Origin^  Progress^  and  iSSfM»- 
lolical  Import  of  the  Sacred  Structures  of  the  most  emmmii 
Nations  and  Ages  of  the  World.  By  John  Dublky,  M,A^ 
S^c,     London:  Bivingtons. 

The  author  of  this  work  had  intended  to  publish  it  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Camden  Society,  but  subsequently  disapproTing 
of  the  supposed  principles  of  that  society,  he  now  oflers  it  to  the 
public  unpatronized,  '^  as  one  of  the  numerous  articles  that  ahnosi 
daily  issue  from  the  machinery  of  the  press.^^  The  work  contaios 
a  great  mass  of  materials,  furnishing  many  evidences  of  research 
and  labour;  and  without  more  tnan  the  average  amount  of 
antiquarian  speculation.  Mr.  Dudley^s  Protestantism  is  of  the 
most  ardent  kind. 

XII. — Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Kiri  Session^  Pmbytery, 
and  Synod  of  Aberdeen.  Aberdeen :  Printed  for  the  Spaldinr 
Club. 

This  volume  of  the  publications  of  the  Spalding  Club  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  illustrating  the  ecclesiastical  history  and  discipline  of 
Scotland.  It  commences  with  the  regulations  made  at  Aberdeoi 
in  1562,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Beformation,  and  it  brings 
the  series  of  events  down  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Mum 
curious  information  in  reference  to  popular  superstitiona  »»d 
customs  now  extinct  is  supplied  in  this  coUection. 

xiiT. — T/te  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  being  the  substance  of  Tkrm 
Lectures^  (Jt.  With  a  Preface^  containing  a  Itevimo  of  Mr. 
NewniarCs  Theory  of  Development.  By  Frederick  Di^KTaoit 
Maurice,  M.A.^  S^c.     London  :  Parker. 

A  review  of  Mr.  Newman's  essay  occupies  consideraUy  moie 
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than  half  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  thus  forms,  in  fact,  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  the  work.  The  author  proceeds  regularly 
through  Mr.  Newman^s  essay,  furnishing  an  analysis  of  each 
chapter,  with  his  own  remarks.  Mr.  Maurice  thus  describes 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  essential  idea  of  the  Bible : — 

'*  This,  I  think,  is  the  principle  of  the  Bible,  the  principle  which  goes 
through  every  part  of  it,  that  the  unseen  God  is  actually  ruling  over 
man ;  that  all  orders  of  men  are  appointed  by  Him,  and  are  ruling 
under  Him  ;  that  just  so  far  as  they  know  this,  and  live  and  act  in  the 
£uth  of  it,  they  are  doing  their  right  work  in  the  world,  are  helping  to 
expound  the  laws  and  principles  of  the  Divine  Government,  are  helping 
to  bring  man  into  that  service  which  is  freedom' Now  this  state- 
ment may  seem  to  Mr.  Newman  and  to  a  great  many  others,  a  mere 
vague  repetition  of  what  they  have  heard  often  before ;  of  what  they 
have  sneered  at,  and  dismissed  from  their  minds,  as  quite  unsatisfactory 
and  unmeaning.  I  am  content  that  it  should  be  so.  But  I  am  sure 
that  this  which  they  reject,  is  still  the  simple  faith  of  hundreds  of  poor 
men  and  women  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  Romish  as  well  as  Pro- 
testant."— pp.  xxxvi.  XXX vii. 

We  trust  that  this  is  the  faith  of  something  more  than  '*  hun- 
dreds ^'  of  poor  men ;  and  that  it  is  not  restricted  to  the  '*  poor.**^ 
The  position  which  the  author  of  this  work  holds,  as  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  King's  College,  lends,  of  course,  peculiar  interest  to 
his  first  pubhcation  after  his  appointment  to  that  important 
office.  We  must  confess  that  we  cannot  altogether  go  along  with 
him  in  certain  views  which  seem  calculated  to  unsettle  all  existing 
theological  systems,  without  constructing  any  definite  and  coherent 
system  in  their  place. 

XIV. — Sermons  preached  at  Jerusalem  in  the  years  1842  and  1843. 
By  the  Rev,  George  Williams,  M.A,,  Chaplain  to  the  late 
Bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  thai  City,  Sfc.  London : 
Parker. 

The  preface  of  this  volume  furnishes  painful  evidence  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  episcopal  mission  at  Jerusalem  was 
involved  from  its  commencement. 

"  I  will  candidly  avow,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "that  I  was  very 
anxious,  as  opportunity  was  afforded  me,  to  counteract,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  effects  of  a  certain  tone  of  teaching  which  obtained  at  Jeru- 
salem during  my  connexion  with  the  mission,  and  which  appeared  to 
me  both  erroneous  and  exceedingly  objectionable,  as  tending  to  the 
subversion  of  Christian  liberty,  and  to  the  corruption  of  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  1  allude  to  that  view  which  would  substitute 
the  exploded  literal,  for  tbe  received  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  privileges  and  glories  of  the  Israel  of  God  ;  on 
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which  is  hased  a  syitem  that  would  in  eSset  build  «p  agrin  ^4li 
middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jew  and  Gentile.' . .  •  Peraoad^d  m  I 
am  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  such  views  (which  sometimea  go  Ai 
length  of  looking  for  the  restoration  of  the  bloody  saciificea  of  the  LaWi 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Levitical  ritual),  my  office  requiifd 
me  to  guard  against  it ;  delicate  and  difficult  as  the  duty  waa  fai  ray 
peculiar  position." 

As  &r  as  we  have  examined  these  Sermons,  thej  i^ipear  to  be 
sound,  practical,  and  Scriptural  discourses. 

XV. — The  Modem  British  Plutarch;  or,  Lives  of  Meim  dUtuh 
ffuished  in  the  recent  History  of  our  Country.  By  W.  G.  Tay- 
lor, LL,D,j  &c.     London :  Grant  and  Griffith. 

The  volume  before  us  will  be  found  useful  m  makiiig  ehiUnB 
acquainted  with  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  most  wnineiil 
statesmen,  and  other  distinguished  personages  of  the  last  and 
present  generation.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  miaflbcted  styles 
and  with  apparent  impartiality. 

XVI. —  Verses  for  Holy  Seasons;  with  Quetiums  for  FMmimmiiom. 
By  0.  F.  H.  Hdited  by  Waltbr  Fabquhar  Hook,  D.J)^ 
Vicar  of  Leeds.     London:  Bivingtons. 

Thkse  hymns  were  written  by  a  lady  resident  in  Lreland,  with 
a  view  of  adopting  the  principle  of  the  Christian  Year  to  the 
capacities  of  tne  young  and  uneducated.  We  cannot  say  madi 
for  the  poetical  merits  of  these  verses,  but  their  tone  is  aimple^ 
and  adapted  to  children.  The  following  stanzas  will  eonvey  some 
notion  of  the  work. 

**  When  first  our  Lord  came  down  on  earth, 
He  did  not  scorn  like  us  to  be. 
For  He  was  bom  of  mortal  birth, 
A  simple  child  of  low  degree. 

**  Where  Syrian  waves  are  bright  and  clear, 
Where  Judah's  grapes  grms  large  and  red. 
He  walked  below ;  and  men  drew  near, 
And  heard  the  holy  words  He  said." 

We  perfectly  agree  with  the  respected  editor,  thai  theve  is  in 
the  volume  a  httle  of  ^'  what  may  appear  to  some  to  be  a  kind  ef 
sing-song  style  of  versification.^ 

xvii.—Ephesus ;  or,  the  Churches  precedent  in  Doctrim  amd  Dk- 
cipKne.    By  the  Bev.  P.  Poundkn,  A.M.^  Vicar  of  Wm^mt^ 

diocese  of  Tuam.    London:  Seeleys. 

Th£  author  of  this  work,  from  a  com|iariaon  of  the  various 


which  Scriptiirt  auppUes  of  the  «tate  of  the  Chnrdr  >t  Ephegus  in 
the  time  of  the  ApDeUefi,  deduces  an  argument  to  show  that  the 
clerical  orders,  government,  and  standing  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  a  sound  branch  of  Ohrist^s  (murch  Catholic,  is  more 
nearly  accordant  to  the  Apostolical  model,  than  that  of  any  com- 
munity of  dissenters  in  existence. 

XVIII. — Bishop  Heber  and  Indian  Mimons.  By  ike  B$9.  James 
Chambers,  J?.^.,  &c.     London:  Paricer. 

A  PLEASING  little  volume,  comprising  a  brief  outline  of  the 
Churdi  History  of  India,  previous^  to  Uie  appointment  of  Heber 
to  the  See  of  Calcutta,  with  a  Life  of  that  eminent  man,  and  a 
notice  of  the  principal  events  which  have  occurred  in  reference  to 
Christianity  in  India  since  his  death.  The  life  and  character  of 
Heber  occupy  too  large  a  share  of  the  volume  in  our  judgment. 

XIX. — Beligio  QuoHdiana  ;  Daily  Prayer  the  Law  ofChd^s  Okwrch. 
By  the  Right  B&d.  Bicharu  Mant,  I).D.y  Lord  Bishop  of 
Bovm^  Connor y  and  Bromore.    London :  Parker. 

The  right  reverend  author  of  this  little  volume  has  here  collected 
a  large  mass  of  authorities  and  examples  in  reference  to  the  daily 
celebration  of  Divine  Service,  which  he  stnmgly  and  earnestly 
recommends.  Independently  of  the  importance  of  such  a  collec- 
tion, as  evincing  the  opinions  and  practice  of  our  bishops  and 
clergy  in  former  times,  it  is  edifying  to  be  brought  thus  m  con- 
tact with  the  private  and  devotional  life  of  so  many  excellent  men. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  the  frequent  offering  of  worship 
to  God  should  be  considered  by  any  one  as  indicating  peculiar  or 
party  opinions  on  religious  subjects. 

XX. — Bohn's  Standard  lAhrary, 

The  volumes  of  this  library  which  we  have  recently  seen,  are 
Sismondi^s  Literature  of  Europe,  Schlesd^s  Dramatic  Literature, 
and  Boscoe^s  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  The  cheapness  of  these 
volumes  is  astonishing :  we  sincerely  hope  that  tne  enterprising 
publisher  may  be  supported  by  the  public  in  this  attempt  to 
supply  cheap  books.  &it  we  should  tnink  that  the  risk  must  be 
very  great. 

XXI. — A  Letter  on  the  Becent  Schisms  in  Scotland.    By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Montgomery,  ilf.^.    London :  Lendrum. 

A  SENSIBLE  and  well-timed  publication.  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Scottish  schism.  To 
separate  from  the  Communion  of  a  Church,  which  has  been  re- 
cently recognized  by  the  legislature  of  this  country  as  in  full 
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communion  with  the  English  Church,  is,  in  our  judgment^  eqiD* 
valent  to  a  separation  from  the  Church  of  England  herself. 

XXII . — MisceUaneauB. 

We  have  to  notice  with  the  hidiest  commendation  a  Sermon  oo 
the  '^  Practical  Doctrine  of  the  incarnation,^^  and  the  Hyperdnlk 
ascribed  to  the  Virgin  Mary.     By  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Heathooto, 
B.O.L.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College.     (Oxford :  Parker.) 
This,  for  its  size,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  "compositions  we 
have  ever  seen,  bearing  on  the  worship  of  the  Virgin.     ^*  Ang^ 
can  Ordinations  Valid.""   By  the  Bev.  J.  Fuller  BussbU,  B^OL. 
(Masters),  containing  some  strictures  on  a  publication  by  Dr. 
Kenrick,  a  Bomanist,  appears  to  be  carefully  and  well  executed. 
''  Bomanism  as  represented  by  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Newman,^  &c.  By 
the  Bev.  H.  Irvine,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  MargaretX   Leicester 
(Bivingtons),  contains  many  curious  details  of  Bomiah  superrti- 
tions.  ^^  Mithridates;  or  Mr.  Newman^s  Essay  on  Developmenti  its 
own  Confutation;   by  a  Quondam  Disciple""  (Cleaver),  is  not 
deficient  in  ability  ;  but  its  limited  extent  tends  to  rather  a  super- 
ficial view  of  the  subject.     The  Bev.  Walter  Blunt  has  puUiaiied 
a  very  useful  Tract  on  Confirmation  (Cleaver),  in  wtiich  the 
spiritual  benefits  of  that  holy  rite  are  considered,  and  questions 
for  examination  are  appended.     The  Bev.  Stafford  Brown,  Sil.A«, 
has  published  a  Sermon  on  Prayer  for  the  Clergy,   entitled, 
"Brethren,  pray  for  us""— The  Bev.  T.  C.  Hadden,  LLIB.,  tf 
Visitation  Sermon,  '^The  Church  of  England"s  Commission  to 
her  Priests  Considered"" — The  Bev.  C.  B.  Dalton,  M.A.,  Beetur 
of  Lambeth,   A   Farewell    Sermon   in  Lincoln"8   Inn    CShapd 
(Sharpe)  ;  all  of  which  are  deserving  of  notice. 

"  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  Congregational  Sink- 
ing,"" by  W.  H.  Plumstead  (Sharpe),  contains  many  senidUa 
remarks,  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  congregational 
singing.  '^  Church  Beform  ana  Clerical  Dehnqueneies" 
(Hatchards),  touches  on  the  subjects  of  Clerical  Education  and 
Testimonials,  the  Amusements  of  the  Clergy,  and  Clerical  Magi^ 
trates.  Pluralities,  Patronage,  Discipline,  and  Pews. 

The  ^'Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  ArchitectOEBl 
Society,  Vol.  II.  Part  II.,""  furnish  evidence  of  the  zeal  andf 
ability  with  which  the  study  of  Architecture  is  pursued  in  tibe 
West  of  England.  The  papers  in  this  number  evince  very  great 
knowled^  of  the  subject,  and  the  engravings  are  very  well  ese^ 
cuted.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  "  The  Churches  of  Yoricalute-^ 
(Green,  Leeds),  is  still  in  the  course  of  publication.  The  arda^ 
tcctural  details  of  this  work  are  excellent,  and  its  Irttrr  pn— 
possesses  more  than  ordinary  interest.  .••.•-' 
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Spread  of  Protestantism  in  France. — Justification  of  the  Intelli" 

fence  contained  in  a  former  Number  of  the  English  Review. — Our 
'oreign  Intelligence  of  December,  1844,  contains,  among  other  articles 
on  the  State  of  Religion  in  France,  an  account  of  the  "  Spread  of  Pro- 
testantism "  in  several  of  the  French  dioceses.     The  paragraph,  having 
been  copied  by  the  Calcutta  Christian  Advocate,  a  dissenting  publica- 
tion, without  citing  the  authority  on  which  the  statement  rested,  was 
treated  by  the  Bengal  Catholic  Herald,  its  popish  antagonist,  as  an 
invention  of  its  own,  and  denounced  as  a  scandalous  fabrication  ;  and 
further  the  Bengal  Catholic  Herald  published  from  the  Vicars  General 
of  the  different  dioceses  referred  to  by  us,  letters  written  expressly,  for 
the  purpose  of  denying  or  invalidating  the  statements  transcribed  from 
our  pages.     Under  these  circumstances  we  have  been  appealed  to  'by 
the  Calcutta  Christian  Advocate;  and  although  we  must  decline  mixing 
ourselves  up  in  any  way  with  the  controversy  between  the  two  publica- 
tions in  question,  we  now  furnish,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  the  details  of 
the  intelligence  of  which  the  paragraph  which  has  so  forcibly  excited 
the  wrath  of  the  Romanists,  both  in  India  and  in  France,  was   a 
summary.     Our  information  was  derived  from  different  publications, 
and  chiefly  from  a  series  of  articles,  documents,  and  letters,  in  the 
Archives  du  Christianisme,  the  organ  of  a  section  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants, in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  SocietS  E'vangelique  are  usually 
reported.     The  first  of  them  is  an  article  in  the  Archives  of  April  13, 
1844,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts : — 

"  ViLLEFAVARD  it  A  borough  in  the  arrondistemnU  of  Bellac,  Uaute-Vienne 
(^diocese  of  Limoges).  Twelve  years  ago  the  inhabitanti,  aboat  six  hundred  in 
number,  separated,  almost  to  a  man,  horn  the  Roman  Church,  from  motives  unknown 
to  ua,  and  with  which  we  have  no  concern,  and  called  among  them  a  priest  of  the 
*  French  Catholic  Church.'  For  twelve  yean  that  priest  officiated  peaceably  in  a 
Church  built  expressly  for  this  purpose  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants;  the  entire 
population,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  had  rallied  round  him,  and  there  was  no 
Romish  priest  in  the  place.  At  the  end  of  last  year,  without  any  new  fact  trans- 
piring to  provoke  such  a  proceeding,  the  authorities,  applying  a  general  measure  to 
Villetavanl,  prohibited  the  '  French  Catholic  *  priest  from  continuing  his  functions, 
and  caused  seals  to  be  affixed  to  the  place  of  worship.  .  .  . 

*' At  this  period  a  colporteur  o(  Bibles  and  New  Testaments  arrived  in  the  place. 
The  word  or  God  was  dispersed,  made  its  way,  and  was  read  in  every  house.  There, 
as  everywhere,  it  carried  light  and  conviction  to  the  mind  and  the  heart  At  the 
oommencement  of  January  last,  a  letter  addressed  to  the  reformed  consistory  of  Paris, 
rtfuested  the  contUtary^  in  the  name  of  the  inhabiiantif  to  ettablish  Protestant  worship 
among  them,  declaring  that  they  were  resolved  to  join  the  Rrformed  Church,  The  consis- 
tory was  unable  to  uke  any  practical  cognizance  of  the  letter,  Villefavard  being 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  its  operations,  and  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 
They  then  addressed  themselves  to  the  SocUte  Evangilique  of  France,  and  shorUy 
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after  one  hundred  heads  of  families  of  ViUefavard  addressed  to  Mi.  Is  _ 

Roussel  a  request  signed  by  them,  to  come  among  them  to  fKreaeh  fA#  Ocgpti*  Mm 
Roustel  complied  with  this  appeal,  and  he  would  have  failed  to  hla  miniatiy  M 
betrayed  his  Master,  had  he  not  done  so.  M.  Roussel  firat  of  all  applied  faraad 
obtained  a  delegation  from  the  contiitory  of  Lezay.  Having  arriTed  at  yillefcTiid» 
M.  Roussel  declared  to  the  municipal  authority,  in  writing,  hit  intaDtioii  to  eda- 
brate  the  Protestant  worship,  and  obtained  an  aeknowkdgwnl  of  dda  dedazadM; 
he  also  applied  for  and  obtained  from  the  maire  the  permissioii  required  by  ArLSM 
of  the  penal  code,  respecting  the  use  of  the  locality  in  which  the  wonUp  waatelia 
celebrated.  It  it  dear,  therefore,  that  M.  Rounel  baa  omitted  «e^  oCtM  **  " 
ties  prescribed,  even  according  to  the  pretensions  of  the  anthoritievi|  tl|9  pan 
of  the  law  adopted  by  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  and  the  circular  of  the  mSfibrtar  of  Ji 
and  worahip,  of  the  28th  of  February  last  Notwithstanding  the  ddygpa  ef  Jtt 
nearest  consistory,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  made  by  hlniy  Butwilfcatapfi^f 
the  permiauon  given  by  the  maire,  the  prelect  of  the  departOMOt  )!■■  fenqiaQy  iWiV" 
dieted  the  evangelic  religious  assemblies  at  Villefivard«  by  a  decree  of  ^  M 
insunt,  which  has  been  served  upon  M.  Roussel  by  a  lieutenant  ofgendaipiii  'HM 
following  is  a  copy  of  this  new  act  of  bon  phdsir, 

"  Department  of  Haute- Vienne.  Limoges,  April  6,  1844.—*'  Way  MaMr 
quests,  Prefect  of  the  Haute- Vienne,  considenng  the  law  of  the  18lh  Gf~ 
year  X ;  the  articles  291,  292,  and  294  of  the  Penal  Code ;  the  decxe«  of  Ao  .  . . 
Cassation  of  April  22,  1843;  the  circular  of  the  Minister  of  Juatiee  and  Waid4(  W 
the  28th  of  February  last;  the  official  statements  of  the  31st  of  Mareh  no^  t&e4ft 
and  5th  of  April  last ;  from  which  it  appears  that  numerous  aasembliaat  oaMptiyill 
Sieur  Roussel,  Protestant  pastor,  have  taken  place  at  Yille&vard  on  thxi^diMVII 
occasions,  the  said  assemblies  having  for  their  object  the  celebration  of  ""^  ^ 
worship ; 

"  Considering  that  no  one  inhabitant  of  VillefiiTard  belonga  to  Ibe 
Church,  and  that  consequently  the  interference  of  the  Aeer  Rounel  iawidloal  olfM' 
and  cannot  in  good  faith  be  claimed ; 

**  Considering  moreover  that  he  has  not  provided  himself  with  the  aaUiorintign 
prescribed  by  Art  291  of  the  Penal  Code ; 
"  Decree  as  follows : 

"The  religious  assemblies  for  Protestant  worship  which  have  taken  place  at  Vila* 
favard  under  the  direction  of  the  Sieur  Roussel  are  formally  interdiotod  nndar  At 
penalties  enacted  by  law ; 

*'  The  authorities  will  immediately  proceed  to  close  the  place  of  the  a 
interdicted  by  the  preceding  article,  and  to  affix  seals  to  the  doors  i 

"Any  infringement  of  the  foregoing  orders  will  be  officially  taken  In 
notified  to  the  tribunals,  without  prejudice  to  such  measures  of  coercion  aa  the  | 
portancc  of  the  circumstances  may  render  necessary. 

"  The  Sub-prefect  of  Bellac  is  specially  charged  to  direct,  superintend,  and 
the  execution  of  the  present  decree  by  all  legal  measures,  to  give  it  vwnj  pulllH 
publicity,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  notified  to  the  proprietor  of  the  locaUtj  aa  wdl  Jwil 
the  Sieur  Roussel. 

**  Done  and  decreed  at  the  Prefecture  of  Limoges,  April  6,  1844. 

Signed:  T.  IfoKfllOT." 

"The  prefect,  who  had  evidently  uken  instructions  beforehand  l«  - 
quarter,  had,  it  is  plain,  lost  no  time ;  for  his  decree,  dated  April  5,  ia  fouDdad 
upon  the  official  statements  of  March  31,  April  4,  and  the  same  Ath  of  AnviL  „ 
object  was  to  prevent  the  celebration  of  worship,  as  intended,  on  the  next  ftilWwh^ 
day,  April  7,  being  Easter-day,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  oelehniind  fa  9 
preKeiJce  ot  from  4(MI  to  600  persons,  on  Sunday,  March  31,  Thnnday  the  4th.  — ' 
Friday  the  6th  of  April.  On  the  6th  three  gendarmes,  under  the  orders  of  a  ~ 
tenant,  arrived  at  Villcfavard.  M.  Roussel  having  loudly  and  before  witac 
tested  against  the  seals  being  affixed,  the  lieutenant  replied  that  he  aheuM 
M.  Roussel  then  required  his  protest  to  be  entered  in  the  official  at 
gendarmes  were  left  at  Villefavard  to  see  the  decree  of  the  prefect  o«^ 
give  evidence  of  any  infringement  which  might  take  plaoe.    They  will 
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trouble  of  doing  sa    M.  Rouisel  has  very  wisely  retretted  before  the  employment  of 

j)by8ical  force.    The  tribunals  will  decide  the  question 

**  We  shall  take  care  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  sequel  of  this  affair,  which  is 
the  more  important  and  worthy  of  notice,  because  th$  evangelic  mmiemeni  of  VWefattofd 
ii  not  the  only  one,  but  in  other  leealUies  at  well  entire  populationt  declare  thai  they  re- 
nounee  Romish  wonhip,  and  intend  to  emhraee  the  religion  of  the  OoepeU" 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  letter  of  M.  Ronisel  to  the 
editor  of  the  Archives,  dated  "  Villefavard,  July  8th,  1844,"  and  inserted 
in  the  Archives  of  July  27th  : — 

'*  After  the  seals  had  been  affixed,  I  left  ViUefiiTird  to  regulate  my  affiiin,  te  feteh 
my  family,  and  to  come  and  settle  in  this  parish.  On  my  return,  I  eontinued  to 
bold  religious  assemblies  as  heretofore,  from  house  to  house,  refirtining  withal,  at 
the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  from  holding  assemblies  of  a  more  public  character, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  answer  from  the  minister  to  a  petition  which  they  had  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  my  absence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Consistory  of  Lesay,  whieh 
had  sent  M.  Bourchenin  to  visit  the  place,  explained  to  the  minister  the  importance 
and  the  extent  of  the  religious  movement  which  bad  taken  place  in  this  locality. 
The  answer  of  the  Keeper  qf  the  SeiUs  hoe  at  length  arrived,  and  on  Sunday  last  the  solemn 
opening  of  our  worship  has  taken  place,  with  the  assistance  of  M,  Bellivier,  pasteur  wed 
Resident  of  the  Consistory  rf  Lezay,  and  of  M.  Oibaud,  pasteur  and  president  rf  the 
Consistory  of  Lamothe  Saint  Hfray." 

The  letter  goes  on  to  detail  the  e£fort8  made  by  three  Romish  priests, 
sent  one  after  another,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  movement  if 
possible,  and  the  discussions  which  M.  Roussel  had  with  one  of  them, 
and  then  continues : — 

**  As  nobody  here  would  let  a  place  to  say  mass  in,  the  Romish  clergy  have  been 
obliged  to  buy  at  the  rate  of  6600  firancs  a  shell,  which  with  the  field  attached  to  it, 
is  worth  but  1200  francs.  But  the  owner  took  care  to  stipulate  that  be  was  not 
selling  himself,  and  that  he  was  not  going  to  attend  mass.  In  short,  the  beat  proof 
how  unanimous  the  parish  is  in  rejecting  Romanism,  is  that  although  the  mass  has 
been  established  for  four  months,  with  the  approbation  of  the  sub-prefect  and  the 
protection  of  gendarmes,  no  inhabitant  of  Villefavard  has  ever  attended.  They  have 
had  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  centimes  a  head,  to  get  two  or  three 
women  from  the  neighbouring  parishes  to  attend.  Upon  one  occasion,  however, 
they  wished  to  have  a  procession ;  they  gathered  together  thirty  women,  and  distri- 
buted some  five  franc  pieces,  which,  as  a  woman  said  who  is  now  standing  before 
me,  'we  went  to  spend  at  a  public  house.'  Another  proof  how  fruitless  their 
attempts  are,  is  this ;  the  present  priest  is  at  the  same  time  a  licensed  teacher ; 
he  ofiers  his  services  gratuitously,  and  has  not  yet  got  more  than  one  single  pupil. 
All  the  others  prefer  paying  our  Protestant  schoolmaster,  to  sending  their  children 
gratis  to  be  taught  by  the  priest. 

**  Yesterday,  then,  our  Protestant  worship  was  installed  in  the  old  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  .  .  .  Some  say  there  were  1200  people  from  this  and  the  neighbouring 
parishes  present :  I  believe  I  shall  be  nearer  the  truth  by  estimating  the  attendance 
at  one-half  that  number.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  for  two  hours  the  Church 
was  densely  thronged,  and  a  crowd  standing  outside,  all  attentive,  devout,  and  1  hope 
seriously  impressed.    .    .    . 

"In  consequence  of  this  assembly,  several  persons  who  had  already  asked  me  to 
visit  their  parishes,  renewed  their  entreaties.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  name  the 
places ;  but  I  may  at  least  express  my  conviction  that  the  spark  which  has  fallen  in  the 
centre  of  the  department,  will  soon  kindle  in  all  directions,  and  I  will  wait  till  the  work 
is  accomplished  before  I  tell  you  of  it. 

"  Meanwhile  here  is  a  parish  of  mere  than  600  souls  which  has  passed  over  entirely, 
bag  and  baggage,  with  its  maire,  its  priest,  and  its  Church,  to  the  evangelic  faith^  or  at 
least  to  evangeHc  worship.  If  all  are  not  converted  to  the  Lord,  all  at  least  w'dl  now 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  God's  word«" 

1.12 
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To  this  letter  the  editor  of  the  Archives  adds  the  fellowing  n6te :— « 


**  SulMequent  letters  show  that  this  remarkable  movmeni  is  gaittrng  Mtramgtk  md 
extentioH,  both  in  the  Uaute-Vienne  (diocese  of  Limoges),  mnd  in  the  uliarMUr 
Inftrieure  (diocese  of  La  Rochelle).  On  Sunday,  July  14,  M,  Rntsttl  prmehad  mi  Bti- 
ledens,  a  league  and  a  half  from  Villefavard,  at  »ix  in  the  morning,  to  900  jmtmm^  «Ap 
all  have  been  hitherto  Roman  Catholics,  He  was  sent  for  bjf  the  wuArt,  ike  atfftmeif  At 
members  of  the  municipal  council,  and  all  the  inhabitants  oapable  rf  wriHmg  tkair  mtmm. 
The  same  day,  at  ten  o'clock,  there  were  250  to  300  hearers  at  ViUe&vard,  and  «f 
three  o*  clock  he  again  preached  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  ymrfanetnL  Bf^fdcs  tUi 
a  Church  is  forming  at  Limoges,  M.  Houssel  is  no  longer  able  to  attend  to  tbem  aO> 
and  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  movement  will  spread  too  fast;  he  orgencly  aiki 
his  colleagues  to  come  and  help  him.  Four  active  and  weU-dispesed  msbriMiere  ff  At 
Oospel  would  find  here  a  vast  and  splendid  field  for  labour,  and  the  SoeUU  MwttmgVUqm 
of  France  would  not  hesitate  to  pay  their  charges.  God  grant  that  this  aiBipIt 
and  energetic  appeal  may  be  heard.  Nothing  like  this  has  been  wOneseed  hs  JFWnsef  Am 
the  days  of  the  Reformation,** 

Another  letter  from  M.  Roussel,  of  July  22d,  in  the  same  namber  of 
the  Archives,  contains  additional  particulars  of  his  suceeM  at  Balle- 
dens,  and  of  the  total  failure  of  all  the  attempts  made  by  the  Romiih 
priesthood  to  retain  the  inhabitants  in  the  communion  of  their  Chnich. 
Their  offers  to  make  the  place,  which  was  hitherto  only  a  smecMruJgt  * 
regular  cure,  to  erect  a  parsonage,  &c.,  were  rejected.  On  the  eoa- 
trary,  steps  were  taken  by  the  inhabitants  for  permanently  protettantiiiiig 
the  village : — 

"  They  drew  up  and  signed  a  petition  to  the  minister,  which  I  think  aupcriiiw^ 
as  1  am  invited  and  authorized  by  the  maire.  I  must,  howeTer,  do  the  aupafisr 
authority  (which  I  believe  is  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case)  the  JoaOoa  of 
saying,  that  not  the  least  obstruction  was  offered  to  this  new  ettaUlthment  of  o« 
worship." 

In*  another  letter  of  August  5,  1844,  contained  in  the  ArcKfseM  of 
August  10,  M.  Roussel  relates  the  particulars  of  an  interference  on  tiie 
part  of  the  prefect,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  movement  at  Balledeniv 
and  then  continues : — 

**  Meanwhile,  there  were  yesterday  at  Balledent,  not  200  persons,  as  on  the  flnt^  asr 
250,  as  on  the  second  and  third  occasions ;  but  600,  who  had  come  to  hear  the  Oo^d 
preached.  Two  hundred  of  them  could  not  find  room,  and  remained  at  our  door 
instead  of  going  to  hear  mass,  which  was  celebrated  at  the  same  hour.  I  oi^hk  li 
say,  however,  that  this  concourse  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  circomatance  of  ki 
being  the  day  of  the  patron  saint;  but  still  it  remains  to  be  ezplnnadt  «hy 
they  came  to  celebrate  St.  Stephen's  day,  not  at  mass,  but  at  the  F^tcatant  pnedh 
ing-house." 

M.  Roussel  next  relates,  that  at  the  moment  of  his  depaitnn  ften 
Limoges,  whither  the  Protestants  of  that  place  had  invited  him,  he  WM 
summoned  before  \hejuge  dlnstruction,  at  Bellac,  as  the  first  step  of  a 
prosecution  against  him,  ostensibly  on  account  of  some  of  hie  contxofcr- 
sial  tracts,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  his.  active 
labours  in  the  diocese  of  Limoges.  He  also  mentions  a  further  attempl 
made  by  the  Romanists  at  Villefavard,  to  take  advantage  of  the  feeit 
of  the  patron  saint,  to  make  a  Romish  demonstration  in  the  shape  of  s 
procession,  which  was  a  complete  failure,  as  not  one  inhabituit  of  the 
place  joined  it. 
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Again,  the  number  of  the  Archives  of  September  14,  contains  under 

the  head,  **  Opening  of  Worship  at  Limoges^**  an  article  from  which  we 

extract  the  following  passages  : — 

"  The  new  Opening  of  Evangelic  Worship  hat  jtut  taken  pUtce  at  Limoges.    The 

solemnity  took  place   on    die  1st  of  September The  number  of  known 

Protestants  in  this  city  is  one  hundred ;  many  more  will  no  doubt  make  themselves 
known  by-and«bye.  There  was  therefore  no  reason  to  expect  a  congregation  of 
more  than  30  or  40  persons ;  yet  although  there  were  many  reasons  to  think  that 
tevr  Roman  Catholics  would  come,  although  a  report  had  been  innocently  spread, 
that  the  Protestant  worship  was  not  public,  about  260  persons  assembled  in  an 
exceedingly  remote  locality." 

The  number  of  the  Archives  for  October  26,  contains  another  letter 
from  M.  Roussel,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"  Of  Villefavard  and  Balledens  I  shall  have  no  more  reports  to  give  you,  as  these 
posts  have  been  transferred  to  the  direction  and  charge  of  the  Soeiiti  EvangiUque. 
....  Two  pastors  have  been  sent  there,  and  two  schools  opened.  Villefavard  to  a 
man,  and  one-half  of  Balledens,  are  completely  attached  to  our  worship;  and  in  the 
latter  place  we  are  daily  gaining  more  ground." 

He  then  describes  the  efforts  made  by  the  Romish  clergy  in  the 
cathedral  town  of  Limoges  to  prejudice  the  people  against  the  Protes- 
tants, and  not  only  to  prevent  the  latter  from  obtaining  a  suitable  loca- 
lity for  the  celebration  of  their  worship,  but  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
difficulty  for  a  Protestant  to  get  even  a  private  lodging.  Under  these 
circumstances  M.  Roussel  makes  an  appeal  for  pecuniary  contributions 
for  the  erection  of  a  Protestant  temple,  in  order  to  secure  permanently 
the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  the  heart  of  the  diocese. 

So  much  for  the  diocese  of  Limoges.  Similar  facts  are  stated,  though 
with  less  detail,  touching  the  neighbouring  dioceses  of  La  Rochelle  and 
Bordeaux.  The  former  is  mentioned  in  the  editor's  postscript  to 
M.  Roussel's  letter  in  the  Archives  of  July  1 2th,  and  is  again  named  in 
two  other  statements  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  as  the  scene  of 
Protestant  movements.  It  is  also  referred  to  in  a  paragraph  in  the 
Esperance  of  October  4th,  1844,  where  it  is  said : — 

"  The  movement  towards  Protestantism  which  has  manifested  itself  in  the  Cha- 
rente  Infi&rieure  (diocese  of  La  Rochelle)  continues  to  be  very  promising.  Seven  or 
eight  evangelists  are  constantly  employed  in  this  interesting  work." 

And  in  an  article,  dated  from  Paris,  in  the  Allgemeine  Kitchen^ 
Zeitung  of  October  Idth,  1844,  in  which  the  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant worship  at  Villefi^ard  is  also  related,  the  following  statement 
occurs : — 

**  The  Consistory  of  Saintes  {diocese  of  La  Rochelle),  in  whose  district  principally 
this  remarkable  movement  has  taken  place,  is  careful  to  watch  over  it,  and  has  em- 
powered President  Delon  and  his  colleagues  to  interpose  for  the  interests  of  the 
-Gospel  and  the  Reformed  Church.  The  Minister  of  Worship  will,  it  is  hoped,  lose  no 
time  in  recognizing  the  religious  wants  of  about  twenty-five  parishes,  and  organzing 
a  consistory  in  the  district,  or  ranging  them  under  the  neighbouring  consistories." 

The  occurrence  in  the  diocese  of  Bordeaux  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  ridiculous  regulation  of  the  prefect,  who 
attempted  to  limit  the  number  of  worshippers  to  twenty-six,  and  those 
twenty-six  only  the  identical  individuals  enumerated  by  name  in  his 
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official  Hit:  an  interference  with  the  freedom  of  worship  wlndi  of  &Mf 
proves  the  dread  in  which  the  Romanista  in  those  parts  are  of  the  apnMlf 
of  Protestant  principles  among  their  population.     The  whole  atoiyp  too 
long  to  be  transferred  to  our  pages,  is  contained  in  the  Arcktmn  of 
September  28th  and  October  26th,  which  contain  the  official  doeameati' 
issued  by  the  authorities,  and  the  correspondence  between  the  Protestant 
pastors  and  the  prefect  of  the  department :  a  notice  of  it  also  OGcnrs  in 
the  Archives  of  October  12th,  which  concludes  with   the  ic^lowieg 
general  statement : — 

**  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one  here  below  to  arrest  Christian  proselytlsiii.  JUk 
in  the  Haute- Vienne  (diocese  of  Limogea),  in  the  Deux-SftTfes  {dSaetM  ^Pidlkn\ 
and  in  many  other  placett  where  the  people  in  hundreds  and  in  fftaaniiirfi  lasiv  ll» 
Popish  mast  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,** 

In  reference  to  the  last  named  diocese,  Poitiers^  a  communieatioK 
from  Geneva,  November  25th,  1844,  states  that  thirty  parishesy  whidr 
bad  expelled  their  curates,  and  been  without  church  ordinances  sines 
1 830,  were  now  asking  for  Protestant  pastors  ^ 

The  diocese  of  Chalont  was  the  scene  of  the  prosecution  against 
M.  Rousscl,  for  tracts  written  by  him  ten  years  before,  some  copies* 
of  which  were  seized  at  Vitry-le-Fran^ais,  with  a  view  both  to  withdraw 
M.  Rousscl  from  his  active  labours  in  the  Limousin,  and  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  Protestant  opinions  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons  itself.  The 
history  of  that  ridiculous  prosecution,  which  ended  in  the  acquittal  of 
all  the  accused,  is  contained  in  the  Archives  of  December  14th,  and  a 
full  report  of  the  trial  before  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the  Department  de 
la  Marne  (the  diocese  of  Chalons)  is  given  in  the  EspSranee  of  De-^ 
cember  10th.  In  accounting  for  these  proceedings,  which  excited  tnueh' 
attention  at  the  time,  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Archives  of  De« 
cember  14th  expressly  states,  that  they  were  occasioned  by  the  spread 
of  Protestantism,  and  mentions  "  the  parish  of  Olannes,  and  some  other 
parishes  of  the  same  department,"  as  instances  of  the  effisct  produced  by 
the  dissemination  of  Protestant  tracts. 

Touching  the  diocese  of  Verdun^  it  is  not  only  included  In  the 
general  statement  which  we  shall  presently  transcribe  in  connexion  witi) 
the  diocese  of  Frejus,  but  it  appears  from  the  Archives  of  February 
24th,  1844,  that  in  the  early  part  of  that  month  a  formal  application  was 
made  to  the  local  authorities,  and  favourably  received  by  them,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  Worship,  for  the  establishment  of  Pro* 
testant  worship  in  the  cathedral  town  of  Verdun  itself. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  diocese  of  Frijus,  the  Archives  of  April 

^  This  or  a  similar  statement  in  some  journal,  which  we  cannot,  at  this  ^*"»tmfii  sf 
time,  trace  out,  in  addition  to  the  general  statement  in  die  Arckhest  indneed  Hi  IS 
include  the  diocese  of  Poitiers  in  our  enumeration.  As  we  give  it  abovc^  it  fa  esa- 
taiaed  in  the  AHgemeine  Kirchen-Zeitungf  of  December  15th,  1844;  but  as  that  bad 
not  yet  reached  our  hands  when  we  wrote  the  article,  we  must  have  gathered  its 
substance  from  some  other  source.  Still  the  reference  to  the  JUgewttStt  irfrrlf 
Zcitung  serves  to  show  that  such  a  statement  was,  at  that  period,  in  eireolatloa  la  lU 
journals.  .* 


27,  contaiQ  the  following;  petidon  addressed  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  several  parishes  in  that  diocese, 
dated  March  31,  1844 : — 

"  We,  the  aDdenigned,  proprietors  and  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  of  Cagnei, 
Saint- Laurent  and  Cannes,  m  the  arrondiasement  de  Grasse,  and  Dipartement  du  Var 
(the  diocese  of  Fr^jus),  being  all  members  of  the  so-called  Roman  Catholic  Chiuel^ 
have  the  honour  to  state  to  tne  honourable  deputies, 

"  1.  That  we  are  more  than  doubtful  respecting  the  religion  taught  us  by  the 
priests;  being  fully  convinced  that  they  have  instilled  into  our  forefathers,  under 
pain  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  secular  arm,  doctrines  contrary  to,  or  not  ordained 
by,  the  Word  of  God ; 

"  2.  That  it  is  the  desire  of  our  souls  to  recover  that  religion  which  Jesus  Chrisl; 
has  instituted,  which  the  apostles  have  taught,  and  to  unite  ourselves  for  this  pur« 
pose  to  the  Reformed  Christian  Church  called  Protestant 

^  "  But  that,  as  we  cannot  assemble  together  for  common  prayer,  without  our  muni<- 
cipal  authorities  threatening,  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests,  to  proceed  against  us, 
and  to  apply  to  us  the  art.  291  of  the  Penal  Code ; 

"  We,  therefore,  most  humbly  and  respectfully  request  our  honourable  deputies,  to 
define,  if  Art  V.  of  the  Charter  has  force  of  law  in  our  dear  fatherland,  or  to  inters 
pret  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  arbitrary  power  by  which  we  are 
oppressed." 

The  movement  of  which  this  petition  testifies,  is  again  referred  to  in 
a  letter  from  M.  £.  Lacroix,  of  Grenoble,  which  is  contained  under  the 
head  '*  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  religious  movement  in  France,"  in  the 
Archivet  of  August  24th,  1844;  and  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs : — 

'*  Let,  both  in  and  out  of  ^ranc^,  the  pastors  and  the  religious  journals,  with  dw 
Archives  at  their  head,  make  collections  and  open  private  subscriptions,  in  order  to 
procure  the  means  of  sending  missionaries  to  thote  papulatiotu  which  in  the  Var  (diocese 
of  Fr^jus),  in  the  Charente-Inf^rieure  (diocese  of  Rochelle),  in  the  Oise,  in  the 
Haute  Mame,  in  the  Haute  Vienne  (diocese  of  Limoges),  and  ekewhere,  are  loudly 
asking  to  be  evangelized** 

And  in  the  Archives  of  October  26,  1844,  there  is  an  article  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  The  evangelic  movement  which  hai  manifested  itself  in  the  departmetit  of  the 
Haute  Vienne,   (diocese  of  Limoges,)  of  the   Charente  Inf^rieure,    (diocese   of 
La  Rochelle,)  of  the  Meuse,  ^diocese  of  Verdun,)  and  of  the  Mame,  (diocese  of 
Chalons,)  is  going  forward  also  in  the  Var  (diocese  of  Fr^jus).     The  following  state- 
ment is  contained  in  the  Caiholique  Aposiolique,  a  Christian  journal  published  at 
Marennes.     '  In  the  department  of  the  Var  about  ten  parishes  have  rejected  the 
erroneous  traditions  of  the  Roman  Chureh,  and  among  them  are  Cannes,  Cagnes,  La 
Gaude,  and  Saint- Laurent,  the  principal  inhabitants  of  which  have  lately  addressed 
a  petition  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  favour  of  religious  liberty.    The  pastors  of 
Marseilles ,  an  evangelist,  and  a  colporteur,  are  unable  to  hold  all  the  religious 
assemblies  for  which  they  are  called  upon  on  all  sides ;  notwithstanding  the  zeal 
with  which  M.  Roize,  ex-curi  of  one  of  these  parishes,  who  has  laid  aside  the 
cassock  and  band,  spends  himself  wholly  in  evangelizing  the  inhabitants  of  his 
former  parish.    The  greater  part  of  the  flock  has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
pastor,  and  now  both  are  in  the  way  of  salvation.     As  of  old  the  disciples  of  Jerusa- 
lem did  not  recognize  Saul  of  Tarsus  in  the  habit  and  language  of  St.  Paul,  so  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Var  have  been  greatly  surprised,  and  scarcely  able  to  believe 
that  the  Abb6  Roize  had  become  a  Bible  Christian,  and  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  at 
it  is  taught  in  Holy  Scripture  itsell'.'' 

To  these  partieolan  of  the  different  dioceses  mentioned  in  our  state- 
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ment,  we  snbjoin  the  following  extract  fit>m  the  amiiial  leport  oClle 
SociitS  MvangSlique  of  France,  which  was  read  at  the  elvTanth 
sary  of  the  society,  and  is  contained,  with  an  accoant  of  the  mt 
the  Archives  of  April  27,  1844. 


*'  The  following^  are  a  few  examples  of  the  evangelic  movmieiit  in 
rejoice.  In  the  department  of  *  *  *,  one  of  otir  evangelittt  itetioiied  in  the 
of  about  a  hundred  populous  parishes,  is  entreated  on  all  tides  fo  hold 
for  reading  and  explaining  the  Bible.  He  has  already  been  enaUtd  to  attondln  a 
great  many  places,  and  to  preside  over  assemblies  of  00,  of  SOO,  and  even  of  Mi 
persons,  who  were  really  attentive,  and  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  tlie  tUqp 
declared  to  them.  A  pastor  in  one  of  the  towns  of  the  department  in  qnotion,  hss 
earnestly  besought  the  committee  to  send  immediately  a  nlinistor  of  tho  Ooepd  ia 
order  to  meet  so  serious  a  demand.  Being  unable  to  comply  with  this  rsiqusit,  ihs 
committee  has,  for  the  present  at  least,  sent  a  second  evangelist,  who  baa 
over  numerous  and  blessed  assemblies.  At  *  *  *  he  had  first  S&,  then 
200  hearers.  At  *  *  *  he  had  90 ;  and  afterwards,  on  the  Sunday,  he  beM  in 
and  the  same  place  three  assemblies,  at  each  of  which  more  than  100  pet  nuns  i 
present.  On  Monday  he  had  150,  on  Tuesday  290,  and  on  Wodnesdny  ttO 
He  has  written  quite  recently  that  a  great  door  ia  opened,  and  that  then  iss 
pressing  demand  for  several  evangelists. 

'*  In  another  district  of  the  same  department  a  similar  movement 
an  evangelist  has  gathered  around  him  as  many  as  500  persons  anxious  to 
thoroughly  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel. 

"  In  quite  a  different  part  of  France  the  same  facts  have  been  renndneed.  The 
evangelist  who  there  exercises  his  ministry  thus  writes  :'  At  *  *  *  I  had  the  nipBr- 
tunity  of  preaching  in  an  old  convent  to  250  persons.  At  R  *  *  and  at  B  *  *  iMj 
families  ask  me  to  hold  meetings,  and  to  instruct  them.  At  *  *  *  MO  pcisans 
are  firmly  resolved  to  obtain,  even  at  a  sacrifice,  the  establishment  of  PirosesMnt 
worship  amongst  them ;  they  have  made  up  their  minds  henceforward  to  IbUow  dM 
religion  of  the  Bible.  In  a  neighbouring  town  a  protestant  burial  has  drawn  toge- 
ther 600  spectators  and  hearers,  and  there  also  the  establishment  of  FrotesT 
ship  is  urgently  demanded.' 

*'  In  another  place,  again,  one  of  our  agents  being  requested  to  h<M 
assemblies  in  a  locality  which  he  had  never  visited,  announced  the  Gospel  to 
than  300  attentive  hearers ;  tracu  have  been  distributed,  and  read  with  i 
ness ;  and  there  is  an  unanimous  desire  expressed  for  the  continuance  of  the 
blies  for  worship. 

*'  At  Fillejavard,  a  parish  of  from  600  to  700  souls  in  the  Haute  Vienna^  aa 
analogous  movement  has  manifested  itself.  A  New  Tesument  which  feU  into  the 
hands  of  the  former  priest  of  the  parish,  made  him  anxious  to  be  instraeted  in  the 
evangelic  faith.  A  colporteur  was  immediately  sent.  The  inhabitants  showed 
selves  unanimously  anxious  to  hear  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  committee  i 
gated  for  tiiu  purpose  one  of  its  members,  M.  le  pasteur  RmuuL" 


The  rest  of  the  story  of  Villefavard  is  already  known  to  oar 
Lastly,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  these  movements,  that  they  led  to  a  proposal,  which  enjBUJ 
much  discussion  at  the  time  among  the  French  Protestanta,  on  the  put 
of  M.  Roussel,  to  remedy  the  want  of  ordained  ministera  to  moet  Aa 
demand,  by  ordaining  devout  laymen  for  this  work  without  the  tnoal 
requirement  of  a  regular  theological  education.  This  propose!  Is  eon- 
tained  in  a  letter  from  M.  Roussel,  dated  Limoges,  Not.  4,  1844^  ia 
the  Archives  of  Nov.  9.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  glTi^g  ftoB 
it  the  following  paragraph  : — 

*'  I  shall  not  enumerate  the  departments  and  the  parishes  in  tokieh  nuwstrm 
call  in  vain  for  Protestant  pastors  ;  they  are  st^ekntly  known  to  lAs  rtarfsfa  ^ 
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Ighut  Jtmhktli.  I  will  only  obMrve,  that  in  most  of  thoise  localitiet  tKey  are  no  longer 
fstufied  with  eolporUurs,  who  have  already  done  their  work  there ;  nor  with  simple 
evanselists  who  cannot  administer  the  sacraments,  and  thus  necessarily  leave  the 
populations,  in  a  state  as  yet  but  little  enlig;htened,  in  contact  with  the  Romish  priests. 
What  they  want,  are  consecrated  men,  able  not  only  to  instruct  them  in  doctrine,  but 
to  baptize,  to  administer  the  communion,  to  solemnize  marriages,  to  bury  the  dead ; 
in  one  word,  an  ecclesiastic  is  wanted  in  each  parish,  unless  the  people  are  to  fall 
back  under  the  influence  from  which  they  so  much  desire  to  escape.  Give  us  a 
pastor,  they  say,  and  we  are  yours ;  hut  so  long  as  M.  le  Curi  can  refuse  to  bury  our 
parents,  and  to  baptize  our  children,  we  cannot  connect  ourselves  with  your  wor* 
ship,  which  is  confined  to  a  lecture  and  prayer." 

These  are  the  data  on  which  our  statement  was  founded.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  statistical  details,  they  were  all  taken  from  the 
leading  organs  of  the  Protestants  in  France  ;  many  of  the  particulars 
are  authenticated  hy  documentary  evidence ;  and  the  main  facts  hoth 
formed  the  subject  of  discussion  in  public  bodies,  and  were  referred  to 
again  and  again  in  the  Protestant  journals  of  Paris  as  matters  of  public 
notoriety.  Nor  were  they  denied  by  the  Romanists  in  France,  who 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  these  statements.  We  watched  the  Ami  de  la 
ReUgiont  which  is  not  slow  to  contradict  statements  unfavourable  to  the 
Romish  Church,  narrowly  at  the  time  ;  but  although  the  statements  of 
the  Protestant  journals  extended  over  a  space  of  ten  months,  daring 
which  additional  facts  were  constantly  adduced,  and  the  former  state- 
ments referred  to  as  matters  of  fact  which  were  generally  admitted,  and 
occupied  the  attention  of  government  in  various  ways,  not  a  word  of 
contradiction  escaped  the  Ami  de  la  Religion,  Of  all  the  facts  thus  ob- 
truded upon  the  notice  of  the  public,  the  only  ones  referred  to  at  all  in  that 
publication  were  those  which  transpired  at  Verdun  and  at  Yillefavard, 
and  with  regard  to  both  these  the  notices  of  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  went 
directly  to  confirm  the  statements  of  the  Protestant  papers.  As  to 
Verdun,  two  angry  paragraphs  appeared,  one  in  the  number  of  March 
26th,  the  other  in  that  of  May  11th.  In  the  former  it  was  stated  as  a 
grievance  against  M.  Martin  du  Nord,  the  Minister  of  Worship,  that 
**  the  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Anglicans  of  Verdun  had  obtained  an 
authorization  to  assemble  together  for  worship  ;*'  and  it  was  sneeringly 
stated,  that  being  unable  to  afford  a  pastor,  they  were  placed  under  the 
guidance  of  an  elder,  "  according  to  their  discipline."  The  latter  para- 
graph is  too  characteristic  not  to  be  given  entire  : — 

**  The  town  of  Ferdun  has  been  gratified  in  its  turn  by  a  Protestant  chapel,  and 
an  Evangelic  pastor.  This  is  how  it  happened :  the  Rhine  provinces,  and  the 
countries  adjoining  the  Luxemburg,  send  forth  periodically  nomad  workmen,  who 
come  to  drive  their  trade  in  France.  A  score  of  these  artizans  are  gathered  at 
Verdun,  and  have  had  the  idea  of  applying  to  the  Ministry  of  Worship  for  nn 
authorization  to  open  an  oratory,  suggested  to  them.  The  permission  was  not  long 
in  coming ;  in  the  reply,  the  diiSerent  agents  of  the  administration  have  been  told, 
that  in  similar  cases  they  are  to  show  all  readiness,  and  to  smoothe  down  all 
obstacles  to  the  erecuon  of  preaching-houses  in  the  localities  which  call  for  them. 
Here,  then,  is  a  city  where  Catholicism  has  always  reigned  undivided,  which  now 
sees  error  take  root  within  its  walls,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  most  ftktal  pros- 
elytisnu  .  There  is  enough  in  these  facts  to  enlighten  the  most  blind,  and  to  reveal 
to  France  the  tendencies,  of  the  men  of  the  revolution.'* 
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As  regards  the  transactions  at  Villefavard,  the  Ami  de  k^Re^gim  it 
March  2dd,  1844,  states,  after  referring  to  the  preTious  condidon  of  tli0 
parish  under  a  priest  of  the  '*  pretendue  ^glite  Franfaise^  that  darinig 
Lent  a  priest  from  Limoges  was  sent  thither  to  reclaim  the  *'  e$priii 
Sgares ;"  but  that  **  he  was  unable  to  succeed  ;"  and,  moreoYer»  that 
**  there  had  arrived  at  Villefavard  two  Protestants,  one  of  whom  wis  % 
minister."     On  the  11th  of  May,  an  extract  from  a  local  paper,  tha 
Aventr  National^  is  given,  which  contains  no  new  facts,  but  eonfinm 
those  previously  stated,  with  a  plentiful  accompaniment  of  abnte.     Ob 
the  11th  of  June,  there  comes  a  paragraph  which  represents  the  parish 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  reclaimed  from  protestantism,  the  inhabitants 
having  received  the  newly-appointed  curi  with  gpreat  deference,  and 
being  busily  employed  in  rebuilding  his  parsonage ;   but  that  ha^ffgir 
vision  is  again  dispelled  by  another  extract  from  the  Aventr  Naiumti^ 
in  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  of  August  13th,  which  recapitulates  in  the 
most  virulent  style  the  events  which  took  place  during  the  interregnam 
of  the  tigiise  Franqaise  in  the  parish,  and  concludes  by  saying:  "  Then 
those  evenli  occurred  which  have  occupied  public  attention  ta  so  livelff  d 
manner,  and  have  ended  in  the  enthronization  of  protestanUem  in  tUi 
parish"     How  far  the  diocesan  authorities  thought  the  movement  ill 
the  diocese  important,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage  of 
the  pastoral,  published  by  the  new  bishop  on  his  arrival  in  tne  diocese 
in  August,  1844,  and  which  is  given  in  the  Ami  de  la  ReUgiom  of 
August  20th ;  the  passage  in  question  being  marked  in  italics :  **  WIe 
shall  keep  our  eyes  continually  open,  for  fear  of  our  flocks  bei$^  sioUm 
from  us,  and  our  sheep  being  exposed  to  the  ravening  wolf** 

We  have  now  furnished  our  readers  with  the  evidence  on  which  onr 
statement  rested  ;  evidence  put  forth  under  every  circumstance  of 
credibility,  and  left  uncontradicted,  in  those  points  in  which  it  Was  not 
confirmed,  by  the  official  organ  of  the  Romanists  in  France.  We 
might  have  easily  swelled  our  catalogue  of  dioceses ;  there  were  data 
which  would  have  justified  us  in  adding  the  names  of  Langres,  Bead- 
vais.  Valence,  Avignon,  and  Versailles ;  but  the  facts  were  of  less 
importance,  and  we  contented  ourselves  with  enumerating  those  dlocSaea 
in  which  facts  of  some  consequence  had  transpired. 

We   shall   now  simply  transcribe   our   statement,  as  it  originsllj 

appeared,  Vol.  ii.   p.  501 ;    leaving  our  readers  after  the  perusal  oi 

the  foregoing  evidence  to  judge  whether  we  were  not  perfectly  juatifled 

in  making  it. 

*'  A  strong  movement  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  fiivoof 
of  Protestantism,  is  taking  place  in  the  dioceses  of  Verdun,  Cbuons,  LimegS^ 
Poitiers,  La  Rochelle,  Bordeaux,  and  Fr^jus.  In  the  last-named  dioceM,  in  wfai^ 
ten  parishes  have  almost  unanimously  renounced  Romanism,  a  Romish  priest,  the 
Ahhe  Roize,  U  among  the  converts,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  preachiog  among 
his  former  parishioners.  In  the  diocese  of  La  Rochelle  the  number  of  petiahes 
which  desire  to  be  placed  under  Protestant  pastors,  is  stated  at  twenty-fiTe.  Iti  the 
diocese  of  Limoges,  the  principal  agent  in  producing  these  changes  it  M.  Rouii^  a 
Protestant  minister,  who  has  established  a  congregation  at  Limoges,  and  broii^ht 
the  entire  population  of  Villefavard  over  to  ftotestantistti,  and  agaiast  whiMi  i 
prosecution  has  been  directed  on  account  of  *languSge  hijorloes  Id  a  iJI|fHft 


recognized  hy  tile  itate.'  In  the  diocese  of  BordeauXt  tbe  pro]^etor  of  an  estate,  who, 
with  a  number  of  his  servants  and  tenants,  had  separated  himself  from  the  Roman 
Church,  procured  the  services  of  a  Protiestant  minister  from  the  nearest  consistory, 
and  had  divine  service  periodically  celebrated  at  his  chdteoM ;  when  the  local  autho- 
rities interfered,  and  being  unable  to  prohibit  the  assembly  altogether,  affixed  to  the 
door  a  list  of  the  names  of  twentyHiix  Protestants,  dedarinff,  at  the  same  time,  their 
intention  to  proceed  against  any  one  who,  not  being  included  in  the  list,  should 
nevertheless  attend  divine  service  there.  The  afiafr  has  created  a  considerable 
sensation  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  to  be  brought  before  a  superior  tribunal." 

Nothing  could  be  mora  consistent  with  the  office  of  recording  the 
leading  events  of  the  religious  history  of  our  own  times,  (which  is  the 
task  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves  in  this  departnoent  uf  our  review,) 
than  such  a  summary  of  events  which  had  excited  so  much  attention 
in  France.  The  animus  with  which  we  drew  up  this  summary,  is  yet 
further  apparent  from  the  concluding  part  of  the  paragraph : 

**  That  Protestantism  is,  on  the  whole,  progressing  in  France,  is  evident  from  a 
statistical  statement  made  in  the  course  of  the  debates  in  the  Chambers  during  the 
last  session.  From  this  it  appears,  that  at  the  close  of  the  empire,  in  the  year  1815, 
the  number  of  Protestant  ministers  in  France  was  464 ;  in  the  year  1830,  it  amounted 
to  527 ;  and  in  the  year  1843,  to  677 :  the  sum  charged  In  the  budget  for  their 
support  was,  under  the  empire,  806,000  franes;  during  the  restoration  it  rose  to 
679,000  francs ;  and  in  the  year  1848,  it  had  reached  the  sum  of  1,319,000  francs. 
The  number  of  Protestant  congregations  without  church  or  minister  was  stated  at 
111  at  that  time,  but  has  probably  much  increased  since." 

The  statistical  data  thus  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  general 
statement,  that  Protestantism  is  on  the  increase  in  France,  were  at  the 
time  going  the  round  of  the  Journals.  They  were  derived  from 
authentic  sources,  and  have  since  been  reproduced  by  the  Ami  de  la 
Reliffion^  January  80,  1845,  from  the  Journal  des  DSbats,  without  one 
syllable  of  question  as  to  their  accuracy,  and  with  the  additional 
information,  that  at  the  time  of  writing,  within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  the  above  return,  the  number  of  ministers  had  been  yet 
further  Increased,  and  was  then  upwards  of  seven  hundred. 

We  cannot  make  room  for  the  letters  of  the  Vicars-General  of  the 
seven  dioceses  mentioned  by  us,  to  their  correspondent  at  Agra,  which 
were  intended  to  bear  out  the  assertion  of  the  "  Bengal  Catholic 
Herald,"  that  the  statement  in  question  was  nothing  more  than  an  idle 
fabrication  from  beginning  to  end.  They  are  as  curious  specimens  in 
their  way  of  the  for  titer  in  re,  as  the  accompanying  remarks  of  the 
**  Bengal  Catholic  Herald "  are  of  the  "  tuaviier  in  tnodoJ*  But  our 
concern  is  not  with  either;  we  desire  to  keep  out  of  reach  of  the 
fragrant  missiles  which  the  **  Herald "  and  the  '*  Advocate "  hurl  at 
each  other,  under  the  burning  sun  of  India;  and  having  amply 
justified  the  part  taken  by  ourselves  in  this  matter  as  chroniclers  of 
contemporary  events,  we  would  suggest  to  the  Vicars-General  of  the 
seven  dioceses,  that  it  would  come  with  much  better  grace,  and  above 
all,  with  much  greater  force,  if  they  were,  even  at  this  eleventh  hour, 
to  contradict,  in  the  face  of  the  French  Protestant  Journals,  the  state- 
ments made  by  them,  than  to  send  out  their  denials  to  the  far  East, 
where  there  it  no  one  to  answer  their  assertions. 
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Italy.  Death  of  the  Pope. — ^Pope  Grefj^ry  X VL  died  tadidenlj  at 
Rome,  on  Whit-Monday  the  Ist  of  Jane»  between  nine  and  ten  in  the 
morning,  after  a  short  illness  of  only  a  week's  duration*  He  had  been 
suffering  for  a  few  days  from  erysipelas  in  the  left  leg,  bnt  no  alanning 
symptoms  showed  themselves  till  the  night  of  the  81st  of  May.  He 
had  communicated  early  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  being  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  In  the  night,  feeling  the  approach  of  death*  he  aent  Ar 
his  confessor :  but  before  he  could  arrive,  he  made  hit  last  eonfioaaion 
to  one  of  the  Prelates  attached  to  his  household,  and  leceived  eztnme 
unction. 

Gregory  XVI.  was  bom  at  Belluno  on  the  18th  of  Septembary 
1765 ;  and  was  therefore  in  his  eighty-first  year.  Hia  name  was 
Mauro  Capellari ;  in  early  life  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Benedietiaei 
of  Camaldoli,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  hia  thedlogieal  and 
philological  erudition.  He  was  made  a  Cardinal  by  Pope  Leo  XIL 
on  the  Idth  of  March,  1826,  and  at  his  death  in  1829  would  have  been 
elected  to  the  Pontificate,  but  for  the  influence  of  Austria.  WitUa 
two  years  after,  however,  on  the  death  of  Pius  VIII.,  hb  election  was 
carried,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair  on  the  2nd  of  Febniarj» 
1831.  In  his  private  character  he  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  In 
love  of  literature  and  of  the  arts.  Of  his  public  character  the  Ami  df 
la  Religion,  adopting  the  language  of  the  QiioticKfaae,  thua  apeaki: 
"  Gregory  XVI.  was  the  expression  of  that  temperate  Papacyt 
which  seems  to  suit  an  age  in  which  there  is  no  public  faith.  Some 
desired  that  he  should  venture  to  represent  the  Papacy  entinly 
detached  from  all,  so  called,  temporal  interests;  determined  to  yield 
everything  to  the  ambitious  passions  of  the  political  world*  and  to 
rest  content  with  a  rosary  and  a  wooden  cross.  It  muat  be  con- 
fessed that  in  this  respect  the  most  daring  counsels  were  offered  to 
Gregory  XVI.;  but  fortunately  Rome  has  not  yet  fallen  under  the 
empire  of  chimeras." 

The  Ami  de  la  Religion  entertains  its  readers  on  this  occanon  with 
an  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  after  the  death  of  the  Pope*  and 
at  the  election  of  a  successor.  Immediately  on  the  intelligence  of  Aa 
Pope's  decease,  the  Cardinal  Chamberlain  proceeds  to  the  chamber  of 
death,  where  the  anmdus  piscatoris  is  delivered  up  to  him.  Thia*  and 
the  seal  used  for  sealing  the  bulls,  are  broken  to  piecea  three  dajt 
after.  Twenty-four  hours  after  death  the  body  is  embalmed,  and  in 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  conveyed  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Petai^a 
with  the  same  state  which  attended  him  during  his  lifetime  in  Us 
solemn  processions.  There  the  body  lies  in  state  for  three  daya,  Aa 
people  kissing  the  feet  of  the  corpse  through  the  railing  behind  iriuck 
it  is  laid.  The  funeral  ceremonies  occupy  nine  days,  reckoning  from 
the  day  on  which  the  body  is  removed  to  St.  Peter'a.  After  the 
funeral  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  chanted  by  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  and  a  preacher  especially  appointed  ezhoarta  the 
Cardinals  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  election  of  a 
Thence  the  Cardinals  proceed  in  proceseion  to  the  conolaye. 
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been  sworn  to  the  obserranoe  of  the  *' Apostolical  Constitutions  "  and  the 
laws  of  the  conclave,  enter  upon  the  business  of  the  election. 

Originally  the  election  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  was  conducted  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  other  bishops  ;  and  the  Roman  people  had  a  voice 
in  it.  In  1 179,  the  third  Lateran  Council  deprived  both  the  clergy  and 
the  people  of  Rome  of  their  ancient  privileges,  and  vested  the  power  of 
nominating  the  successor  to  the  Papal  see  exclusively  in  the  college  of 
cardinals,  making  the  validity  of  the  election  dependent  on  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  of  votes.  The  cardinals  exercised 
this  power  in  the  iirst  instance  without  any  restraint,  meeting  only  at 
the  time  appointed  for  collecting  the  votes;  an  arrangement  which 
gave  so  free  a  scope  to  intrigues,  that  through  the  impossibility  of  uniting 
in  any  one  person  a  sufficient  number  of  votes,  the  elections  were  often 
inconveniently  protracted.  At  the  death  of  Clement  IV.,  in  1268,  this 
evil  grew  to  such  a  height,  that  the  Papal  see  remained  vacant  for  three 
entire  years,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Father  (afterwards  Cardinal) 
Bonaventura,  when  at  last  the  military  governor  of  Viterbo,  where  the 
election  was  held,  reduced  the  sacred  college  to  unanimity  by  shutting 
up  its  members  in  the  house  in  which  they  had  assembled  to  vote,  and, 
as  this  would  not  answer,  taking  the  roof  off  the  house.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Gregory  X.  was  elected  in  127l9and  to  avoid  the  recur- 
rence of  a  similar  scandal,  the  Council  of  Lyons  passed,  in  1274,  those 
rules  by  which  the  cardinals  have  ever  since  been  shut  up  in  conclave 
until  the  election  is  terminated.  Originally  the  conclave  used  to  be 
held  wherever  the  Papal  Court  resided  at  the  time  when  the  vacancy 
occurred ;  but  by  degrees  it  became  customary  to  hold  it  at  Rome, 
except  under  extraordinary  circumstances ;  formerly  at  the  Vatican,  and 
since  the  death  of  Pius  VII.  at  the  Quirinal. 

The  election  may  take  place  in  one  of  three  ways  ;  either,  first,  by 
acclamation,  or  as  it  is  also  called  "  inspiration,"  without  any  formal 
process  of  voting ;  or,  secondly,  by  compromise,  the  nomination  being 
committed  to  the  hands  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  college  by 
common  consent,  it  being  found  impossible  to  unite  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  for  one  man  ;  or,  thirdly,  which  is  the  more  ordinary  course,  by 
scrutiny,  and  if  that  should  not  prove  decisive,  by  accession  ;  that  is,  by 
the  concentration  of  votes,  in  one  or  more  subsequent  scrutinies,  upon 
one  or  other  of  those  who  in  the  first  scrutiny  had  obtained  a  large, 
but  still  insufficient  number  of  votes.  The  scrutiny  takes  place  twice 
a  day,  and  day  after  day,  until  a  decisive  majority  is  obtained ;  after 
every  scrutiny  which  does  not  g^ve  such  a  majority,  the  voting  papers 
are  thrown  into  wet  straw,  and  burned  in  a  small  fire-place  behind  the 
altar  of  the  Pauline  chapel  where  the  conclave  is  held,  the  smoke  from 
which  rising  about  noon,  or  in  the  evening,  is  an  intimation  to  the  people 
of  Rome  that  no  pope  has  as  yet  been  elected. 

When  the  scrutiny  terminates  in  a  decisive  majority,  the  dean  of  the 
college,  accompanied  by  the  great  officers  of  state  of  the  order,  places 
himself  before  the  table  of  the  cardinal  on  whom  the  election  has  fallen. 
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and  puts  to  him  the  question,  '*  Do  you  agree  to  this  oanonidal 
of  yourself  to  the  Sovereign  Pontificate."  The  question  being 
in  the  affirmative,  the  election  is  completed ;  the  new  popo,  in 
to  a  second  question  from  the  dean,  declares  what  name  he  nwnna  to 
take ;  he  is  hahited  in  the  papal  rohes,  and  receives  the  homage  of  tht 
assembled  cardinals.  The  election  is  then  proclaimed  to  the  people  fteii 
the  grand  balcony  of  the  palace  by  one  of  the  cardinal  deaeone ;  inune* 
diately  after  which,  the  firing  of  one  hundred  and  one  gauMf  end  the 
ringing  of  bells  from  the  866  steeples  of  Rome,  carry  the  news  thek 
''  the  chair  of  St.  Peter"  is  again  filled,  all  over  the  *'  Eternal  City.** 

The  sacred  college  consists  at  this  moment  of  sixty-two  carilinalii  ef 
whom  three  are  French,  three  Austrians,  one  a  PortogneaOv  one  • 
Spaniard,  one  a  Belgian,  one,  Cardinal  Acton,  though  bom  at  Naples 
of  English  descent,  and  the  rest  Italians.  We  shall  conclude  this  noliai 
by  transcribing  the  following  curious  reflections  of  the  ^ms  dt  U 
Religion,  on  the  intrigues  which  undeniably  take  place  at  every  pepel 
election,  and  which  agree  but  ill  with  the  high  pretensions  put  forth  bf 
the  Papacy.  '*  It  is  in  tlieir  private  conversations  (during  the  intervals 
of  the  sittings  of  the  conclave),  that  the  members  of  the  sacred  ooUm 
discuss  among  themselves  the  claims  of  the  cardinals  who  have  vm 
greatest  chance  of  being  raised  to  the  pontifical  throne.  Theee  seen! 
negotiations,  these  goings  to  and  fro,  this  conflict  of  contrary  opiaioB% 
these  reciprocal  concessions,  these  sometimes  very  protracted  floetaa* 
tions,  these  gains  and  losses  of  votes,  constitute  the  dramatic  and  purely 
human  part  of  the  important  proceedings  of  this  assembly.  Here  thil 
beautiful  saying  of  Fenelon,  *  Vhomme  marehe  ei  Dieu  U  ei^iie,*  finds 
its  application.  The  Holy  Ghost  ceases  not  to  aid  his  Churchy  and  wt 
entertain  the  firm  confidence  that  He  will  graciously  frustrate  si 
intrigues,  if  there  are  any,  or  make  them  subservient  to  the  ehoictf  of 
the  worthiest  pastor.  "* 

The  election  of  the  successor  of  Gregory  XVI.  took  place  on  the 
16th  of  June,  after  four  scrutinies.  The  prelate  on  whom  the  eleetioa 
fell  is  Cardinal  John-Maria  Mastai-Ferretti,  Archbishop  of  Imola.  Hi 
has  taken  the  name  of  Pius  IX.  He  was  bom  at  Sinigaglia,  on  the 
13th  of  May,  1792. 

Germany. — Centenary  of  Luther's  death.  While  the  ProtesCante  ef 
Germany  are  upbraiding  the  Romanists  with  their  excessive  veneia" 
tion  for  the  saints  of  their  calendar,  and  in  their  own  practiee  allowing 
even  the  ancient  festivals  of  the  Church  Catholic  to  fall  into  geawii 
neglect,  they  have,  inconsistently  enough,  celebrated  the  centeliaiy  ef 
Luther's  death,  on  the  18th  of  February  last,  with  a  degree  oi  pon^ 
and  solemnity  which  cannot  but  appear  extravagant,  especially  whan 
it  is  considered  that  Luther  did  not  die  the  death  of  martyrdom,  and 
that,  however  great  his  merits  were  in  some  respects,  the  rashneesof  his 
opinions  and  the  violence  of  his  conduct  had  no  small  share  in 
that  dissolution  of  Church  order,  and  that  licence  of  theological 
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eism  And  priyate  jdd^eiiti  of  which  the  ndonalittic  md  iBfidalexeesse* 
of  the  present  day  are  the  deplorahle  fruits.  At  Wittenberg  the  cele- 
bration was  spread  over  the  space  of  three  dayj,  divided  into  a  *'  VoT" 
feier"  on  the  17th,  the  *' Hauptfeier"  on  the  18th,  and  a  *' Nack/eier^" 
on  the  19th,  and  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  strangers,  including 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  several  of  the  princes,  ministers  of  state,  and 
other  civil  and  ecclesiastical  officers,  who  thus  made  a  kind  of  Lutheran 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  reformer.  In  other  plaoes,  too^  the  loca- 
lities connected  with  his  personal  history  were  made  prominent  objects 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  solemnity ;  various  relict,  even  to  the  pall 
which  covered  his  coffin,  were  produced  by  their  fortunate  possessors, 
and  at  Berlin  **  the  treasures  connected  with  the  memory  of  Luther,"  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library,  were  laid  out,  as  if  in  imitation  of 
the  late  exhibition  at  Treves,  in  a  public  show  which  lasted  for  several 
days,  and  was  visited  by  thousands  ;  nay,  in  Erfurth,  the  performance 
ef  a  "Jubilant  Oratorio,"  entitled  '*  The  Glorification  of  Martin  Luther," 
afforded  a  Protestant  counterpart  to  the  canonizations  of  the  congregation 
of  Rites.  This  idea  was  yet  further  improved  by  a  lithograph  published 
at  Eisleben,  which  represents  Luther  standing  in  the  clouds  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel  on  his  head,  between  two  angels  with  palm  branches  in 
their  hands.  He  is  looking  down  to  the  earth  with  evident  oompla** 
cency,  and  there  beholds  on  one  side  John  Ronge  holding  a  candle  to 
the  pope,  who  is  reading  Rouge's  letter  to  Bishop  Amoldi  of  Treves,  and 
on  the  other  side  Pastor  Uhlich,  who  holds  in  his  hand  a  paper  with 
the  superscription,  "  Protestant  friends  in  Eisleben."  Though  this  com* 
position  looks  amazingly  like  a  caricature,  we  believe  it  was  got 
lip  by  some  zealous  admirers  of  Luther  in  the  roost  perfect  good  faith« 
14o  less  curious,  considering  that  the  solemnity  was  appointed  to  cele- 
brate the  memory  of  a  confessor  of  the  Christian  faith,  was  the  perform<» 
ance,  at  the  theatre  at  Dresden,  expressly  in  honour  of  the  day,  of 
Lessing's  infidel  play  Nathan  der  Weise,  Of  busts,  portraits,  and  trans- 
parencies of  Luther  there  was  everywhere  great  abundance,  both  in  the 
churches  and  in  the  streets ;  and  medals  commemorative  of  the  day  were 
struck  and  extensively  sold.  Illuminations,  processions  by  torch-light, 
assemblies  lighted  up  by  coloured  fires,  protracted  the  solemnities  into 
the  night.  In  those  parts  of  Germany  which  are  under  Roman  Catholic 
governments,  the  celebration  of  the  day  was  more  or  less  obstructed  ; 
in  Bavaria  it  was  altogether  prohibited,  and  the  Protestants  had  to 
content  themselves  with  the  demonstration  of  closing  their  shops. 
Generally  speaking,  the  festivities  passed  off  more  quietly  than  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  their  somewhat  motley  character,  and 
the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Germany  on  the  subject  of 
religion  ;  in  some  places,  however,  the  police  was  put  under  requisition 
for  the  maintenance  of  order ;  and  in  Nordhausen  a  transparency,  put 
up  by  the  "  Friends  of  Light,"  which  represented  the  town  at  sunrise, 
with  the  inscription,  **  God  said,  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light; " 
was  demolished  by  a  shower  of  stones.  More  appropriate  to  the  occa« 
taion,  and  better  calculated  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  Luther^  is  the 
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collection  in  various  parts,  of  considerable  soma  for'fomidhig^  otr, 
they  already  existed*  further  endowing,  schools  and  charitable 
tions.  Among  these  is  one, "  Martin's  Foundation,"  at  Ezfuith,: 
restored  by  the  munificence  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  which  deaenrea  la 
be  particularly  noticed,  on  account  of  Uie  multitude  of  olgeeta  wUdi  i| 
comprises.  They  are  thus  enumerated :  1.  A  refuge  for  destitute  bojfb 
2.  A  Sunday  school  for  apprentices  sent  forth  from  the  fi>nner.  S.  A 
training  school  for  the  education  of  poor  youths  as  ichooliiiaatoii. 

4.  A  school  of  industry  for  girls  intended  to  go  out  as  maidaervanla* 

5.  A  general  school  for  children  under  the  proper  age  for  oonfinnatiaii.' 

6.  A  fund  to  supply  poor  scholars  with  books  auod  clothing.  7*'  A 
Sunday  prayer  meeting  for  young  people.  8.  A  week-day  aehodl  with 
four  class  teachers.  9.  A  school  of  industry  for  poor  school  girii. 
10.  The  same  for  poor  school  boys.  11.  A  training  schoor  frr 
domestic  servants.  12.  A  soup  fund  for  the  support  of  100  poor 
school  children  during  winter.  13.  A  preparatory  school  for  beginneii. 
14.  A  subsidiary  school  for  those  whose  instruction  has  been  n^lectedi 
especially  for  young  criminals.  15.  A  school  for  carrying,  on  tha 
education  of  young  artizans.  16.  A  general  refuge  for  the  edncatioa 
and  penitential  treatment  of  strangers  and  criminals  of  all  aorta.  If  wa 
might  be  excused  so  great  a  liberty,  we  would  suggest  the  addition 
of  No.  17,  A  plain  school  for  teaching  over-enlighten^  professon,  doa* 
tors  and  pastors  of  the  Protestant  Church,  the  elements  of  the  Chriatiaa 
faith,  as  they  used  to  be  taught  in  the  good  old  days  of  Dr.  Bfaitia 
Luther. 

Centenary  of  Pestalozzu — Another  centenary  commemoration  took 
place  at  Berlin,  Cassel,  and  in  several  other  places,  both  in  Gennaaf 
and  Switzerland,  on  the  12th  of  January,  the  birth-day  of  Peataloan. 
As  the  date  of  his  birth  is  differently  stated,  by  some  in  1745,  by  otfaera  ia 
1746,  his  disciples  and  admirers  determined  to  celebrate  the  day  in.boCk 
years.  The  intention  was  to  raise  subscriptions  for  founding  an  agricul- 
tural orphan-school,  on  the  plan  of  the  establishment  atNeuhof ;  bntia 
consequence  of  the  prominent  part  taken  in  the  proposal  by  aoma  of 
the  leading  rationalists  of  Germany,  many  who  would  gladly  hava  con- 
tributed to  such  an  institution,  if  established  on  Christian  principleii 
withheld  their  co-operation,  and  the  whole  affiur  will  probably  and  in  a 
failure.  The  following  letter  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  the  manager! 
of  the  fund  at  Berlin,  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  a  testimony  both  to 
Christian  truth,  and  the  worth  of  Pestalozzi : — 

"  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Pestalosai's  andcaT0iil% 
which  had  for  their  object  the  moral  and  intellectual  improyamant  of 
the  people,  I  could  not  but  approve  your  intention  of  establiahing  aa 
institution  for  the  education  of  orphans,  in  honour  of  bis  memory ;  aa 
undertaking  which  I  had  a  right  to  assume  would  be  set  on  foot  aad 
executed  in  conformity  with  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Pestaloni.  Bnt  tho 
spirit  in  which  Pestalozzi  lived  and  laboured,  was  a  spirit  of  monl 
earnestness,  of  humility  and  self-denying  love,  of  those  ChxiatioB 
virtues,  which  under  a  higher  impulse  he  practised  all  hit  life,  altboa^ 
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it  was  not  till  in  his  later  years  that  he  arrived  at  a  definite  and  clear 
knowledge  of  the  soarce  from  which  he  derived  his  strength.  For  I  have 
heard  from  his  own  lips  the  confession,  that  he  found  in  Christianity 
alone  that  consolation  for  the  last  days  of  his  life,  which  he  had  before 
sought  in  vain  in  an  erroneous  direction.  It  is  this  spirit,  therefore, 
that  must  give  life  and  power  to  any  undertaking  for  the  relief  of  the 
material  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  which  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
memory  of  that  noble-hearted  man,  and  a  suitable  expression  of  the 
gratitude  due  to  him  from  his  country.  Unfortunately,  however,  at  the 
late  commemoration  of  Pestalozzi,  under  your  management,  views  and 
tendencies  were  manifested,  and  put  forth  even  in  an  offensive  manner,, 
which  testiBed  of  a  very  different  spirit,  a  spirit  to  which  Pestalozzi  was 
an  entire  stranger,  and  which  affords  me  no  guarantee  that  your  under- 
taking will  really  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  am  constrained  for  the  present  to  refuse  to  your 
intended  foundation  the  support  which  you  have  solicited  at  my  hands 
by  your  petition  of  the  8th  of  January  last ;  but  I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  to  it  my  full  sympathy  and  co-operation,  whenever  I  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is .  not  intended  to  promote  party  purposes,  which  are 
foreign  to  the  object  itself,  but  simply  and  exclusively  to  assist  in 
realizing  the  idea  of  educating  orphans  in  a  spirit  of  true  Christian  love 
and  self-denial. 

"  Berlin,  March  21,  1846."  (Signed)  "  Frederic  William." 

Evangelic  Church  Conference  at  Berlin, — The  Synod,  or  rather  the 
Congress  of  Deputies  from  the  Protestant  States  of  Germany,  convoked 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  King  of  Prussia  S  met  on  the  4th  of  January  of 
the  present  year  at  Berlin,  and  continued  its  sittings  till  the  ISth  of 
February.  It  consisted  of  deputies  from  Prussia,  Hanover,  Wur- 
temberg.  Saxony,  Qaden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau, 
Weimar,  and  the  other  smaller  states,  vrith  the  exception  of  Oldenburg 
and  the  free  cities.  These,  and  the  two  great  Roman  Catholic  powers 
of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  deliberations. 
The  number  of  deputies  was  thirty-one,  representing  twenty-six  differ- 
ent states  and  principalities ;  they  held  altogether  twenty-eight  sittings 
of  four  or  five  hours  juration.  The  questions  which  they  agreed  in 
their  preliminary  sittings  to  take  into  consideration  were  in  all  four ; 

1.  Whether  it  was  desirable  to  continue  these  conferences  at  stated 
intervals,  and  if  so,  under  what  regulations,  and  for  what  purposes  ? 

2.  How  the  constitutional  question  of  the  Evangelic  Church  should  be 
dealt  with,  due  regard  being  had  to  existing  circumstances  ?  3.  Whe- 
ther the  attempt  should  be  made  to  obtain  uniformity  of  worship  in 
the  German  Evangelic  Church,  without  destroying  the  doctrinal  or 
other  peculiarities  of  particular  Churches?  4.  Whether  the  confes- 
sional question  should  be  taken  up,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

.  The  first  question,  the  discussion  of  which  occupied  two  sessions, 
was  unanimously   answered  in  the  affirmative;  reserving,   however, 

1  See  Engliih  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  506. 
VOL.   V. — NO.   X. JUNE,   1846.  M   m 
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the  independence  and  right  of  self-government  of  the  dtfiersDt  ChnrAei. 
It  was  proposed  that  under  the  title  "  the  Oerman  Eyangelic  Chnith 
Conference,"  a  similar  Congress  of  Deputies  should  take  place*  at  flnk 
every  three,  and  afterwards  every  five  years;  the  ptooeedingi  to  bo 
strictly  confined  to  an  interchange  of  communications  on  matters  eon- 
ceming  the  general  interests  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Gennaoft 
leaving  the  different  governments  and  Churches  free  to  make  of  the 
result  of  the  conferences  such  use  as  they  shall  deem  expedient.  The 
place  for  holding  the  following  conference,  to  he  determined  ftom 
time  to  time  by  ^e  conference  ^en  sitting ;  and  the  next  to  be  Mdea 
at  Stuttgardt. 

The  consideration  of  the  second  question,  relative  to  the  cooeli- 
tution  of  the  Crerman  Evangelic  Church,  occupied  the  conferanoe  daring 
seven  sittings,  and  gave  rise  to  much  animated  discussion.  The  wm 
generally  adopted  was,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Church  waa  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance,  and  merely  subsidiary  to  the  right  oae  of  Chi 
word  and  sacraments,  on  which  chiefly  the  well-being  of  the  Chnidi 
depends.  Still  it  was  acknowledged  that  a  proper  organiaation  of  die 
Church  materially  contributes  to  advance  its  interests.  Aa  regaida  the 
government  of  the  Church  by  consistories  (the  existing  form  of  ChnvA 
government  in  most  of  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany),  iUadvanti^ei 
in  producing  uniformity  of  action,  and  preventing  colUsiona  betweea 
the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  powers,  were  duly  appreciated ;  bat  at 
the  same  time  it  was  thought  that  it  did  not  give  a  sufiScient  ahaie  ia 
the  government  of  the  Church  to  the  clergy  and  the  people  themselves; 
that  it  was  calculated  to  diminish  in  them  the  sense  of  Church  membei^ 
ship,  and  that  it  did  not  afford  to  the  superior  authority  of  the  atale  a 
sufficient  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the 
Church  and  the  dispositions  and  wishes  of  its  members.  The  ezp^ 
rience  of  those  provinces  in  which  presbyteries  and  synods  had  been 
called  into  action,  conjointly  with,  and  in  subordination  to,  the  eonsi^ 
tones,  was  considered  favourable  to  an  extension  of  that  more  popular 
form  of  Church  government.  It  was  agreed  on  all  handsg  that  lo 
restrict  it  where  it  already  existed,  was  out  of  the  question,  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  single  vote,  all  united  in  recommending  to  the  difiaent 
governments  the  adoption  of  measures  which  would  tend  to  give  the 
clergy  and  the  people  generally  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Church.  The  following  suggestions  on  this  subject 
incorporated  in  the  acts  of  the  conference. 

1.  The  congregation  to  elect  lay  elders,  men  of  good  report  and 
municants,  out  of  a  certain  number  of  candidates,  nominated  in  the  firsi 
instance  by  the  clerg}'man,  and  afterwards  by  the  clergyman  and  eldeis 
conjointly ;  the  elders  so  chosen  to  co-operate  with  the  elergymaa' 
in  quickening  and  preserving  the  moral  and  religious  sense  of  the 
people,  and  in  promoting  the  due  observance  of  Sundays  and  holidaySv 
and  in  maintiining  good  order  during  the  celebration  of  Divine  worship^' 
to  concur  in  all  liturgical  chungcs,  and  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
deputies  for  the  synod,  and  perhaps  to  take  a  part  in  the  superintendence. 
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of  schools  and  the  management  of  the  poor.  The  idea  of  a  popular 
election  of  elders  was,  however,  discountenanced  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  deputies. 

2.  Synods,  consisting  of  both  clerical  and  lay  members,  to  be  con- 
voked at  regular  intervals  of  time ;  and  according  to  circumstances  and 
the  extent  of  each  state,  the  synods  to  be  subdivided,  if  necessary,  into 
general,  provincial,  and  district  s3mods«  General  synods  to  be  presided 
over  by  a  president  of  their  own  choice,  and  their  proceedings  superin- 
tended by  a  government  commissary  as  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of 
the  temporal  power.  The  synods  to  have  only  a  consulting,  not  a  deli- 
berative or  deciding  voice  in  Church  affairs ;  to  give  their  opinion  on 
measures  proposed  by  the  consistories,  which  might  be  abandoned  if  the 
voice  of  the  synods  was  decidedly  opposed  to  them ;  and  to  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  changes,  or  remedies  of  existing  evils,  which  might  appear 
to  them  desirable.  Some  of  the  deputies,  however,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  synods  ought  to  have  a  more  direct  and  positive  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church. 

The  third  question,  respecting  the  uniformity  of  worship,  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  conference  during  six  sittings.  The  opinions  on  this 
subject  were  still  more  conflicting  than  on  the  preceding  question. 
After  considerable  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  if  it  were  practicable  to 
introduce  in  some  degree  uniformity  of  worship,  it  would  be  desirable 
both  as  facilitating  intercommunion,  and  as  tending  to  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  those  who  desire  to  see  the  liturgical  indefiniteness  which  prevails  in 
many  parts  of  Germany  put  an  end  to.  The  consideration  of  the 
means,  however,  for  attaining  this  object,  which  all  acknowledged  to  be 
desirable,  led  to  a  great  diversity  of  opinions.  A  majority  of  deputies 
united  in  the  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  whose 
business  it  should  be,  not  only  to  determine  certain  general  principles, 
but  to  undertake  the  actual  arrangement  of  liturgical  formularies,  and 
of  psalms  and  hymns  of  an  approved  character.  The  minority  were  of 
opinion  that  such  a  commission  was  altogether  out  of  the  question,  and 
that  the  utmost  that  could  be  done^  was  to  obtain  instructions  from  the 
respective  governments  to  their  deputies  at  the  next  conference, 
authorizing  them  to  enter  into  consultation  as  to  the  general  principles 
to  be  followed  in  the  composition  of  liturgical  and  psalmodical  col- 
lections. Yet  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  even  for  those 
Churches  who  were  satisfied  with  their  present  liturgical  arrangements, 
to  take  a  part  in  these  deliberations  and  the  measures  to  be  founded 
upon  them. 

Last  of  all,  the  conference  proceeded  to  deliberate  upon  the  confes- 
sional question,  with  a  preliminary  understanding  that  no  doctrinal  dis- 
cussions were  to  be  admitted.  The  points  for  consideration  were: 
1.  the  validity  of  the  symbolical  books  now  in  existence  in  the  different 
Churches ;  2.  the  obligation  of  the  preachers  to  adhere  to  pure  evangelic 
doctrine ;  3.  the  mode  of  superintending  the  preachers  as  to  their  faith- 
fulness in  complying  with  this  obligation.  On  the  first  point  it  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  symbolical  books  cannot  be  given  up, 
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and  that  the  conference  cannot  undertake  to  modify  tbem  ;  duit'tfcij 
must  continue  in  every  Church  to  have  such  force  and  TaliditjT aahai 
hitherto  been  attributed  to  them,  and  that  with  this  even  the 
'of  a  new  common  symbol  could  not  interfere.  The  poaaibility  of  m 
symbol  as  the  joint  expression  of  the  faith  of  all  the  Chmciiea  hmag 
framed,  was  again  acknowledged  by  all ;  it  being  taken  lor  graatod  thai 
the  form  of  the  evangelic  symbol  need  not  at  all  time*  be  analfiinWy 
the  same,  and  that  the  evangelic  Church  has  an  undoubted  ri^^t  to  d«vi^ 
lop  itself  further  on  the  basis  on  which  it  stands.  At  the  aame  tine  it 
was  considered  that  the  present  was  not  the  time  for  frttming  a  new 
symbol,  and  that  at  al]  events  the  conference  would  be  incompetent  to 
do  it,  as  it  consisted  of  representatives,  not  of  the  different  Chnrehei^ 
but  of  the  different  ecclesiastical  governments.  Again,  it  wma  agreed 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  common  bond  of  the  Augustan  confeaiioB 
was  not  to  be  contemplated.  At  the  same  time  the  right  of  each 
Church  to  maintain  its  own  particular  symbol  by  the  aide  of  the 
Augustan  confession,  and  to  determine  ^e  relation  in  which  Aft 
and  other  symbols  should  stand  to  each  other,  was  fully  recogniaedi 
On  the  second  point  it  was  determined  that  the  obligation  of  the  proidMn 
to  adhere  to  pure  evangelic  doctrine  must  be  maintained,  as  the  con- 
dition of  admission  to  the  office  of  public  teaching  in  the  Chnlcl^ 
and  that  with  this  view,  in  the  first  place.  Holy  Scripture  ie  to  be 
positively  laid  down,  as  is  done  in  the  symbolical  booke  thea- 
selves,  as  the  only  source,  and  the  absolute  standard  of  Christian  ftitb 
and  conversation ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  mode  of  subscription  Is 
this  principle,  especially  with  regard  to  the  relation  in  which  the 
symbolical  books  stand  to  Holy  Scripture,  is  to  be  left  nnaltend 
where  it  is  now  satisfactory,  or  if  thought  to  require  modification, 
is  to  be  altered  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  established  autho- 
rities in  the  respective  Churches ;  care  being  taken  on  the 
hand  not  to  encroach  upon  the  freedom  of  belief  and 
which  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  Protestant ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  not  to  allow  that  freedom  to  degenerate  into  a  license  of 
individual  teaching.  Lastly,  as  to  the  mode  of  superintending  dw 
preachers,  and  guarding  their  faithfulness  to  their  obligations,  it 
was  thought  advisable  that  with  all  due  strictness,  great  foiheaxaaeo 
and  mildness  should  be  used,  and  methods  of  reconciliation  repeatedly 
attempted  before  having  recourse  to  ulterior  measures ;  and  that  dw 
principal  object  should  be  to  prevent  polemical  attacks  upon  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  Evangelic  Church  before  the  people,  and  to  provide  ibr  As 
edification  of  the  congregations,  by  a  pure  and  full  preaching  of  dw 
Word  of  God,  in  that  evangelic  spirit  which  pervades  the  symbolicd 
books.  By  such  a  temperate  course  it  was  hoped  that  the  power  ef 
truth  would  prevail  in  the  end,  and  the  Church  escape  safely  from  tho 
agitation  of  these  troublous  times. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  labours  of  the  conforenoe ;  bat 
even  this  modicum  of  agreement  is  as  yet  problematic,  as  on  the  CBO 
hand  several  of  the  deputies  handed  in  protests  and  separata 
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particular  questions ;  and  on*  the  other  handy  all  ^  govemmentB,  In 
sending  their  deputies,  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of  delibe- 
rating separately  upon  the  results  of  the  conference,  and  giving  or 
refusing,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  their  adhesion  to  the  principles  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  the  assembly.  On  the  whole,  the  interest  of  the 
conference  consists  chiefly  in  its  having  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the 
official  and  authentic  disclosure  of  the  many  and  great  difficulties  in 
which  the  Churches  founded  in  Germany  by  Luther  and  Calvin  are 
involved. 

Switzerland. — Religious  PerseaUion  in  the  Canton  de  Faud, — ^Not- 
withstanding the  attention  and  sympathy  which  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  has  universally  excited,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  filling  up  the  numerous  vacancies  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  clerical  body,  the  radical 
government  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  continues  to  pursue  its  reckless 
career.  The  religious  part  of  the  community,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  attached  to  the  secession  ministry,  is  abandoned  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  ribald  mob,  and  subjected  to  every  species  of  ill-treatment. 
Scenes  of  the  most  brutal  violence  have  been  enacted  both  at  Lausanne 
and  in  other  places.  A  few  examples  may  suffice  to  g^ve  an  idea  of  the 
excesses  which,  with  the  open  connivance  of  the  authorities,  are  com- 
jnitted  against  those  who  are  guilty  of  no  other  offence  than  that  of 
assembling  peaceably  and  with  the  utmost  privacy  for  the  performance 
of  their  religious  duties.  A  small  congregation  assembled  in  February 
Jast,  as  early  as  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
notice,  in  a  country  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lausanne ;  but  by 
seven  o'clock  a  body  of  men  appeared  at  the  door,  and  the  first  person 
that  came  out,  when  the  assembly  separated,  was  saluted  with  a  blow 
from  a  cudgel,  accompanied  by  the  blasphemous  exclamation,  '*  Voild 
pour  Jesus'Christ"  Fortunately  there  was  a  considerable  proportion 
of  males  in  the  assembly,  who  with  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  pro- 
tecting the  females.  At  Montricher  fourteen  persons  assembled  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  January  the  18th,  in  the  most  unobtrusive  manner, 
but  a  crowd  assembled,  and  on  their  departure  from  the  house,  the 
members  of  the  assembly  were  followed  with  hootings  and  throwing  of 
stones.  The  master  of  the  house,  who  held  a  subordinate  office  as 
forester  and  licensed  vender  of  salt  (a  government  monopoly),  was  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  very  same  Sunday  summoned  before  the  munici- 
pality, reprimanded,  and  dismissed  from  his  offices.  On  his  way  there 
and  back  he  was  assailed  by  the  mob  with  insults  and  missiles,  and 
even  guns  were  fired  in  the  crowd.  On  the  following  Sunday  some  of 
the  parties  attempted  to  make  their  way  to  Morges,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  join  the  congregation  there ;  but  they  were  watched, 
and  driven  back  to  their  houses  by  showers  of  stones.  At  Cour, 
near  Lausanne,  a  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  ladies,  had  assembled 
in  the  house  of  a  lady  of  property,  well  known  for  her  beneficence, 
on  a  Communion  Sunday ;  at  the  very   moment  when  the  minister 
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was  aboat  to  administer  the  Sacrament^  the  house 'was  aaaaileil  bjr 
a  shower  of  stones.     While  some  of  the  gentlemen   present  mads 
their  way  to  Lausanne  for  assistance,  the  ladies  escaped  l^  the  back  Is 
a  neighbouring  country-house ;  but  they  could  not  get  to  their  owu 
homes  without  a  strong  escort  of  gentlemen  who  hastened  to  their 
assistance,  and  protected  them  as  well  as  they  could  from  the  viohnee 
of  the  mob.     At  Montreux,  pastor  Monnard,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  clergy  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  was  expected  to  oflieists 
in  a  congregation,  which  would  have  consisted  of  about  150  indiTidiisISi 
though,  as  the  alarm  was  given  in  time,  only  about  sixty  actually  earns 
to  the  place  of  assembly.    A  little  before  the  time  of  service  the  mob«  iriio 
had  obtained  information  of  the  proposed  meeting,  took  possesnoo  of 
the  parish  engine,  and  as  the  worshippers  arrived,  they  were  soees^ 
sively  drenched  (this  scene  occurred  in  the  middle  of  January),  withant 
distinction  of  age  or  sex.     Among  those  who  suffered  most,  were  pastor 
Monnard,  who  was  wet  to  the  skin  ;  an  infirm  old  lady,  and  two  in* 
valids,  who  had  come  to  reside  in  the  village  for  the  mildness  of  ths 
climate.     In  the  middle  of  the  disturbance  the  jmgt  de  paix  of  ths 
place,  an  old  gentleman  of  eighty-four,  attempted  to  interfersp  but  hs 
was  forced  to  retreat  by  the  stream  of  water  being  directed  right  upon 
him.     Still  Divine  worship  was  celebrated,  the  parties  being  delsi^ 
mined  to  show  that  they  were  in  earnest,  and  prepared  to  suffer  say 
thing  rather  than  allow  their  religious  privileges  to  be  taken  away. 
What  renders  the  whole  transaction  more  scandalous*  is  the  fiiet  that 
the  prefect  had  been  apprized  beforehand  of  the  intentions  of  the  mob, 
and  yet  neither  he  nor  his  officers  made  their  appearance  till  the  mis- 
chief had  been  perpetrated.     Still  more  atrocious  were  the  scenes  which 
were  enacted  at  Aran  and  at  Echallens.      In  the  former  place  a  priTSts 
house  in  which  a  few  persons,  not  a  dozen  in  all,  had  met  on  Snndayt 
the  1st  of  March,  to  read  and  pray  together,  was  assailed  by  a  set  ef 
lawless  fellows,  who  forced  their  way  in,  tore  the  Bible  and  the  Hymn- 
books  to  pieces,  and  then  threw  themselves  upon  the  persons  asssmbledi 
the  greater  part  of  them  women,  tied  them  with  ropes  and  dragged 
them  through  the  streets  in  fear  of  their  lives  ;  two  of  the  women  wars 
taken  in  this  state  with  ropes  round  their  necks  to  a  neighbouring  vQ« 
lage,  where  at  last  some  parties  came  to  their  assistance,  and  releassd 
them  from  the  clutches  of  their  persecutors.    At  Echallens  the  fhiy  of  ths 
mob  was  directed  against  the  institution  of  Deaconesses  or  Protsstsnt 
Sisters  of  Charity,  established  in  that  place.     One  of  the  rooms  of  ths 
institution,  which  comprises  a  hospital,  was  used  as  a  eh^>el,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  events  that  had  taken  place,  many  of  the  ]nhaMlp> 
ants  of  Echallens  repaired  thither  in  preference  to  the  church.      On' 
the  19th  of  April,  (be  two  Sunday  services  had  been  held  aa  ninsl, 
and  the  inmates  of  the  house,  chiefly  females  and  patients,  were  on  ths 
point  of  retiring  to  rest,  when  a  mob  of  from  forty  to  fifty  men  mads 
its  appearance  in  front  of  the  establishment,  which  lies  a  little  way  eni 
of  the  borough,  armed  with  bludgeons  and  axes.     Scouts  having  bssa 
placed  on  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  building,  a  shot  was  fired  by  ws|y- 
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of  signal,  and  the  word  of  command  given ;  upon  which  the  whole- 
body  of  assiulants  stonned  the  house,  and  having  forced  their  way  into 
the  chapel,  they  tore  the  Bible,  and  demolished  every  part  of  the 
furniture ;  uttering  the  most  horrible  threats,  declaring  that  they  would 
have  the  life  of  the  minister,  who  is  resident  director ;  and  that  they 
would  throw  both  the  patients  and  the  sisters  out  of  the  windows* 
Fortunately  the  two  physicians  connected  with  the  establishment 
obtained  information  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  collected  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Echallens,  who  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  institution, 
a  sufficient  force  to  come  to  the  rescue.  This  timely  aid  arrived  just 
as  the  demolition  of  the  chapel  was  completed,  and  drove  off  the  mob ; 
a  guard  was  then  left  on  the  premises,  which  proved  any  thing  but  an 
unnecessary  precaution,  as  some  of  the  rioters  returned  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  endeavoured  to  force  an  entrance.  The  institution 
has  since  been  closed,  and  the  sisters  and  patients  have  been  dispersed. 

Amidst  all  these  disorders  the  government  and  its  agents  are  looking 
on  complacently ;  no  means  are  taken  either  to  prevent  or  to  punish  these 
outrages.  If  any  demonstration  of  interference  is  made,  it  is  delayed 
till  the  mischief  has  been  effected ;  and  punishment  is  inflioted,  not  on 
the  rioters,  but  on  their  victims,  who  are  told  that  if  they  choose  to  per- 
sist in  a  course  which  is  evidently  obnoxious  to  the  people,  they  must 
take  the  consequences,  and  are  justly  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  dis- 
orders which  their  conduct  occasions.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  of 
Echallens,  the  inertness  and  indifference  of  the  authorities  were  so  scan-' 
dalous,  that  the  supreme  tribunal  at  Lausanne  deemed  it  its  duty  to 
order  inquiry  to  be  instituted ;  but  scarcely  had  this  order  been  given 
when  the  government  interfered,  and  by  intimidation  induced  the  tribunal 
to  quash  its  own  order.  The  spirit  which  presides  over  the  acts  of  the 
government  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage  from  a  speech 
delivered  by  M.  Druey,  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  and  chief  of 
the  executive  government,  during  the  debates  in  the  great  council : — 

"  It  is  alleged  that  the  government  has  attacked  the  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. But  the  freedom  of  religion  is  a  relative  freedom.  People  ought 
to  take  care  not  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  others  while  they 
exercise  their  own,  either  by  word  or  deed.  If  there  is  any  irritation, 
it  is  not  from  opposition  to  certain  individuals,  but  because  those  indi- 
viduals think  themselves  better  than  other  people,  whom  they  look  upon 
as  damned,  and  pity  them.  When  one  hears  children  say  to  their 
parents  :  my  poor  father !  my  poor  mother  t  is  not  that  a  most  con- 
temptuous proceeding,  which  must  necessarily  produce  a  reaction  ? 
Those  who  are  attacked  will  defend  themselves.  If  the  Council  of  State 
has  been  obliged  to  take  certain  measures,  it  has  not  been  through 
hatred  of  religious  freedom,  but  with  a  view  to  avoid  collisions.  They 
say  the  domicile  has  been  violated.  But  the  Penal  Code  allows  en- 
trance into  the  domicile,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  great  disorders. 
Much  is  said  about  aggressions  on  the  freedom  of  religion ;  but  is  what 
takes  place  here,  to  be  compared  with  what  takes  place  in  other  coun- 
tries?    In  England  there  is  the  greatest  religious  freedom  ;  but  that- 
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does  not  prevent  a  chapel  being  demolished  now  and  then  by  tbe  maU. 
titude,  and  you  may  think  yourself  well  off  if  yon  escape  m  thwacking;. 
But  there  is  no  such  outcry  raised  about  it ;  Uie  English  are  not  meh 
Sybarites  ;  they  have  not  yet  got  out  of  the  habit  of  boxing.  And  do 
you  fancy,  when  the  Vaudois  have  carried  their  Sybaritism  so  fitf^  as  to. 
require  to  be  put  up  in  cotton,  that  they  will  be  able  to  shed  their 
blood  for  their  country  ?  Let  us  be  thankful,  that  there  is  as  yet  aonse 
energy  left  in  Switzerland,  some  of  that  ancient  vigour,  that  primitiTe 
savagery.  The  masses  must  preserve  the  power  of  the  fist.  Intel- 
lectual force  is  nothing  if  it  does  not  descend  into  the  arms ;  even  aa. 
physical  force  is  to  derive  its  strength  from  intellectual  force." 

Where  such  principles  are  propounded  by  the  head  of  the  ezecutivet 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  populace  should  be  guilty  of  all  sorta  of  out- 
rages and  excesses ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  such  a  goveznment  is  tole- 
rated in  the  civilized  world.  Not  that  the  petty  despots  of  Latiaanne 
have  been  left  altogether  undisturbed  in  tiieir  career  of  iniqnitoos 
"  savagery."  They  have  met  with  rebuffs  and  remonstrances  from  mon 
than  one  quarter.  The  president  of  the  great  Council  of  Zurich*  H. 
Bluntscbli,  in  his  opening  speech  deplored  that "  the  formerly  fiourislh 
ing  condition  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  had  disappeared  before  a  brutal 
revolution,  which  had  within  a  few  months  brought  matters  to  aadi  a 
pass,  that  in  a  land  where  the  word  freedom  is  in  every  one's  mouthy  as 
well  as  in  the  motto  of  the  national  arms,  the  freedom  of  the  evangelic. 
Church  is  oppressed  in  a  manner  unequalled,  except  by  the  persecutions 
which  tbe  early  Christians  had  to  endure  from  the  Roman  emperorSi  or 
in  modem  times  by  the  reign  of  terror  of  1793.*'  This  home  thnufc 
excited  the  wrath  of  the  democrats  at  Lausanne  to  the  highest  pitch ; 
and  they  addressed  a  letter,  demanding  satisfaction  with  many  big 
words,  to  the  Great  Council  of  Zurich ;  but  they  took  nothing  by  their 
motion  ;  for  M.  Bluntscbli  having  declared  that  what  he  had  said,  and 
was  ready  to  maintain,  was  the  utterance  of  his  private,  not  his  official 
opinion,  tbe  Great  Council  of  Ziirich  quietly  informed  M.  Druey  and 
his  fellow-complainants  that  the  affair  was  no  concern  of .  tliein* 
Another  broad  hint  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  their  high-mighti- 
nesses of  Lausanne  by  the  government  of  Geneva,  to  which  they 
made  application  for  a  supply  of  ministers  to  fill  the  Tacandes. 
Tbe  Genevese  government  replied  they  had  at  the  moment  only  a 
few  missionaries  at  their  disposal,  who  were  on  the  point  of  going  out 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  savages  in  New  Zealand,  but  whonSt  in 
consideration  of  tbe  present  condition  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud«  the 
government  would  be  happy  to  send,  as  they  could  do  so  witboni 
making  any  great  change  in  their  destination.  Of  a  more  serious  dn^ 
racter  were  tiie  remonstrances  addressed  to  M.  Druey 's  government  by 
the  Prussian  and  the  English  cabinets.  The  occasion  for  tlieae  vaa 
afforded  by  the  government  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  itself,  which  canwd.. 
its  hypocrisy  so  far  as  to  transmit  to  the  representatives  of  the  difiareril' 
courts  of  Europe  a  collection  of  documents  in  justification  of  ita 
duct ;  which  collection  consisted,  in  fact,  only  of  its  own  puUic 
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omitting  all  tbe  letters  and  otber  documents  issued  by  tbe  ministers, 
both  before  and  after  their  secession  from  the  estabb'shment.  The  exact 
purport  of  the  communication  made  by  tbe  Prussian  ambassador  has 
not  transpired;  on  the  contrary,  the  letters  "which  passed  between 
the  British  government  and  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud 
have  been  published,  and  do  equal  credit  to  the  moderation  and  to  the 
firmness  of  the  Foreign  secretary  and  of  his  representative  M.  Morier. 
The  latter  having  received  the  collection  of  documents,  at  once  pointed 
out  the  omission  of  the  documents  which  had  emanated  from  the  Church 
party,  and  required  to  be  furnished  with  copies  of  them.  The  evidence 
being  thus  completed,  the  whole  case  was  remitted  to  the  government 
at  home,  and  in  reply  a  despatch  from  Lord  Aberdeen  was  sent  out,  in 
which  the  course  pursued  by  the  government  of  Lausanne  is  freely 
reprehended  as  involving  a  dereliction  of  those  first  principles  of  civU 
and  religious  freedom,  the  maintenance  of  which  distinguishes  civilized 
Christian  states;  with  an  intimation,  guarded  however  by  the  most 
positive  assurances  of  respect  for  the  sovereign  rights  of  another  state, 
that  perseverance  in  that  course  might  not  improbably  compromise  tbe 
national  independence  of  the  entire  Swiss  nation.  This  remonstrance, 
which  was  transmitted  to  tbe  Council  of  State  on  the  6th  of  February  last, 
has,  like  all  the  others,  hitherto  remained  without  effect. 

Meanwhile  all  assemblies  for  Divine  worship,  except  in  the  national 
churches,  have  been  prohibited  in  the  chief  places,  and  very  generally 
throughout  the  Canton.  But  the  national  churches  are  but  thinly 
attended ;  indeed  in  most  places  there  are  no  ministers  to  ofiSciate  in  them. 
An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  who  continue  in  office,  to  obtain 
from  the  government  such  terms  as  would  enable  their  seceding  brethren 
to  resume  their  former  stations,  proved  utterly  abortive.  The  four 
classes  of  the  Vaudois  clergy  were  ordered  to  meet  for  the  despatch  of 
general  business,  and  especially  the  choice  of  delegates  for  the  exami- 
nation and  ordination  of  new  ministers.  Upon  this  M.  Herzog,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  the  Academy  of  Lausanne,  who  would  have  been 
an  ex'officto  member  of  the  board  of  examiners,  resigned ;  a  step  by 
which  the  theological  staff  of  the  academy  was  reduced  to  one  solitary 
professor.  Nevertheless  the  board  was  appointed;  but  although  it 
was  understood  that  the  examination  would  not  be  over  rigorous,  no 
more  than  twelve  candidates  presented  themselves,  of  whom  only  two 
were  students  from  the  Canton  de  Vaud ;  and  of  these  one  withdrew  of 
his  own  accord,  and  the  other  was  rejected.  Two  of  the  strangers  were 
in  like  manne^  turned  away ;  so  that  the  number  of  new  pastors 
amounted  in  all  only  to  eight. 

While  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  National  Establishment  on 
the  terms  of  the  revolutionary  government  remains  thus  undiminished, 
the  ministers  who  have  resigned,  continue  silently  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  reconstruction  of  their  Church,  independently  of  all  connexion 
with  the  State.  They  published  in  February  last  an  address  to  their 
parishioners,  in  which  they  intimated  to  them  this  their  determination, 
and  invited  them  to  take  courage  under  their  present  trials,  and  to 
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remain  faithful  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers ;  declaring  that  they  do 
not  in  the  abstract  reject  the  idea  of  union  with  the  State ;  but  that 
such  union  must  be  dependent  on  this  express  condition,  that  the  State 
is  not  to  oppress  the  Church,  any  more  than  the  Church  to  domineer  over 
the  State.  This  address  has  since  been  followed  up  by  a  solemn  **  deda- 
ration  of  their  faith  "  before  the  world,  in  which  they  both  explain  the 
motives  of  their  separation  from  the  National  Church,  and  define  the 
position  they  intend  hereafter  to  occupy.  The  document  is  as  followi  :— 

'*  In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holj  Ghott 
Amen !  The  undersigned  pastors  and  ministers  of  the  Holy  Ooapel  in  tht 
Canton  de  Yaud,  who  have  adhered  to  the  act  of  resignation  determined 
upon  oh  the  12th  of  November,  1845,  and  have  thereby  renounced  their 
official  relation  to  the  State  ;  to  all  Protestant  and  reformed  Chriitiu 
Churches,  and  to  all  the  faithful  of  those  Churches:  Grace  and  peaeehe 
multiplied  unto  you  from  God  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ. 

"  At  the  moment  when,  by  reason  of  our  remaining  true  to  our  finthi 
our  Church,  and  our  ministry,  the  ties  which  bound  us  to  the  State  hm 
been  broken,  we  deem  it  incumbent  on  us  to  protest  that  not  only  nv 
have  not,  by  that  act, ' separated  ourselves  from  the  communion  c^  tkt 
Protestant  and  Reformed  Churches,  but  that  we  have  unit^  onndfes 
to  them  more  closely,  forasmuch  as  we  have  fought  for  doctrines  lAMl 
are  dear  to  them  all ;  viz.  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Jesus  CShiiit 
over  his  Church,  and  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  ministiy  cf 
the  Gospel. 

"  Wherefore,  we  declare,  before  God  and  the  Church,  that  our  fidlh  ii 
the  same  as  that  of  our  fathers  ;  faith,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Holy 
tures,  and  in  the  doctrines  therein  contained,  which  doctrines 
summed  up  by  our  Reformers  in  the  dogmatic  part,  t.e.  the  first  twenty- 
one  chapters,  of  the  Helvetic  confession  of  &ith,  and  are  professed  in 
the  liturgy  in  use  in  our  Churches. 

**  We  declare  that  we  are  ready  with  the  help  of  the  Lord  to  mski 
any  further  sacriBces  to  our  belief  in  the  doctrines,  for  the  maintenaMi 
of  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  separate  from  the  StatCi  vis,  :«• 
1.  The  sovereign  spiritual  authority  of  Christ  ^and  of  his  word  indie 
Church.     2.  The  divine  institution  of  the  ministry  of  the  GospeL 

*'  We  declare  that  we  are,  and  desire  to  remain,  in  commnnion  of&tt 
und  love  with  all  Christian  Churches,  and  with  all  the  faithfttl  who^  wift- 
out  having  the  same  expression  of  faith  which  we  have,  beliere  with  W 
that  they  can  be  justified  before  (jod,  and  sanctified,  only  by  faith  in  tkt 
all-powerful  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  entire  work  of  Jesus  Chiilli 
the  Son  of  God,  God  manifest  in  the  fiesh.  Lastly,  we  declare,  that  il 
is  our  ardent  desire  to  enter  into  more  intimate  and  more  fireqnent  isb- 
tion  with  all  the  Protestant  and  Reformed  Churches,  in  order  that  Wi 
may  work  together  with  them  for  whatever  may  tend  to  realiio  As 
Unity  of  Evangelic  Protestantism,  and  promote  the  advaBoeaient  rf 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

**  Done  and  signed,  to  be  sent  to  the  Protestant  and  Refonnadi 
of  Christendom,  Lausanne,  April  21st,  1846." 

Here  follow  the  signatuna* 
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Abilard,  his  life  and  writings,  318 — 340 ; 
be  falls  under  the  tuition  of  the  heretic 
Roscelin,  320;  proceeds  to  Paris,  321 ; 
studies  under  Wm.  de  Campellis,  322; 
becomes  his  roaster's  rival,  322;  leaves 
Paris  for  Melun,  322,  323 ;  retumi  to 
Paris,  and  takes  the  place  of  his  former 
master,  323 ;  studies  theology  under  An- 
selm  de  Laudun,  324 ;  becomes  bis  rival 
also,  324,  325 ;  his  pride  and  dissolute 
character,  326,  327;  he  retires  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Denyi ,  327 ;  returns  to 
public  life,  327, 328 ;  is  accused  ofheresy , 
328,  329 ;  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Abbot  of  St.  M6dard,  330;  returns 
to  St  Denys,331 ;  gets  into  new  troubles, 
331 ;  retires  into  solitude,  332 ;  is  sought 
out  by  bis  pupils,  and  founds  the  Para- 
clete, ib. ;  is  made  Abbot  of  St.  Gildas, 
333 ;  removes  Hdloise  to  the  Paraclete, 
ih, ;  his  epistolary  autobiography,  333, 
334;  his  correspondence  with  H61oise, 
334—336;  he  returns  to  Paris  and 
teaches  again  in  public,  336 ;  his  subse- 
quent place  of  retirement  unknown,  t6. ; 
his  literary  theological  labours,  ih, ;  he  is 
again  accused  of  heresy,  and  condemned 
at  Sens,  336 — 338;  the  pope  confirms 
the  sentence,  338 ;  Ab^lard  obtains  re- 
conciliation through  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable, 339 ;  his  death,  ib. ;  and  inter- 
ment at  the  Paraclete,  ib. ;  H^loise  af- 
terwards interred  in  the  same  tomb,  16. ; 
repeated  removal  of  their  remains,  339, 
340. 

Alacoque,  Margaret  Mary,  proceedings  for 
her  canonization,  266/ 

AUson,  corrections  of  hb  history  by  the 
Right  Hon.  S.  R.  Lushington,  10. 

AudreweSf  Bp.,  on  the  power  of  the  Keys, 
misquoted  by  Hoeninghaus,  352,  363. 

Anneey,  University  of,  founded  by  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  28a 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  his  influence  upon  Abe- 
lard,  337. 

AnUcut  Coquinaria,  a  reply  to  Sir  A.  Wel- 
don's  Conrt  and  Character  of  James  I., 
122. 

BadeUf  disputes  between  the  Government 
and  the  Romish  hierarchy,  268—260. 
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Botpllfm,  its  iteration  by  the  Romish  Church 
in  the  case  of  proselytes  from  the  Anglican 
Church  nncatholic,  392,  393. 

Beount\ft  acconnt  of  this  poem  by  Wright, 
and  edition  by  Kemble,  221. 

Btnuardt  Sl,  his  forbearance  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Ab61ard,  336,  337 ;  procures 
the  condemnation  of  his  errors  at  the 
Council  of  Sens,  338 ;  is  reconciled  to 
him  by  Peter  the  Venerable,  338,  339. 

Biber,  Dr.,  his  speech  at  the  meeting  of 
the  NaUonal  Club.  463—461. 

Bireh,  his  historical  View  of  Negotiations 
from  1692  to  1617,  125. 

Biahopif  their  office  and  their  visitations, 
269 — 299 ;  original  purpose  of  the  office, 
276 — 277;  origin  of  visitations,  277> 
278;  deteriorating  influences  afibcting 
the  episcopate,  278,  279 ;  examples  of 
perfection  in  the  episcopal  character, 
279;  rules  of  the  canon  law  touching 
visitations,  286,  287 ;  touching  the  con- 
duct of  bishops  towards  their  clergy,  296, 
296 ;  remarks  on  the  votes  of  the  bishops 
in  Parliament,  448 — 450;  danger  to  the 
Church  likely  to  arise  from  them,  461, 
462, 467 ;  precarious  tenure  of  their  seats 
in  Parliament,  462—468;  importance  of 
an  increase  of  the  episcopate,  468—470. 

Bjbrniijema,  Count,  his  work  on  Hindoo 
religion,  300;  defective  character  and 
incorrectness  of  his  work,  303 — 317. 

BcUngbroke,  his  opinions  respecting  James 
I.,  and  their  influence,  124,  126. 

Brady,  hit  historical  labours,  122,  123. 

Brewer,  John  8.,  his  edition  of  Bishop 
Goodman's  Court  of  James  I.,  120. 

Britiih  Mmi$mm,  incompleteness  of  its  li- 
brary in  the  department  of  English 
theological  literature,  361. 

Bull,  Bishop,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Church  in  matters  of  foith,  misquoted 
by  Hoeninghaus,  363,  354. 

Bunsen,  Chevalier,  his  investigation  into 
the  history  of  Egypt,  87 — 1 19 ;  incon- 
sistency of  his  views  with  the  Mosaic 
accounts,  88,  89 ;  he  rejects  the  inspira- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture,  89,  90, 1 18, 1 1 9 ; 
analysis  of  his  work,  89—91 ;  his  system 
of  arranging  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings 
erroneous,  93—96 ;  his  satisfactory  ac  - 
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count  of  the  labyrinth,  96 ;  his  conjec- 
tures respecting  the  pyrannids  of  Oizeh, 
100 — 109;  violence  done  by  him  to 
Egyptian  etynnology,  101 — 103  ;  his 
erroneous  system  of  Egyptian  chrono- 
logy, 109—119. 

Burgesst  Bishop,  his  English  Reformation 
and  Papal  schism,  350. 

Burke,  his  memorable  speech  on  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot's  debts,  6. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  his  influence  in  provoking 
others  to  write  history,  123. 

Cabala,  character  of  this  collection,  122. 

CamptUis,  Wm.  de,  his  celebrity,  322 ;  re- 
tires from  the  University  of  Paris,  323. 

"  Catholic"  /istociation,  its  constitution, 
and  extensive  influence,  59 ;  its  power  in 
procuring  the  Emancipation  Bill,  459 ; 
control  which  it  exercises  over  the  elec- 
tions and  over  the  goverment,  460, 461. 

**  Catholic**  Emancipation,  never  intended 
by  the  Papists  to  be  a  final  measure, 

379,  380, 459. 

Cave,  Dr.,  on  the  pre-eminence  of  St. 
Peter,  misquoted  by  Hoeninghaus,  358, 
359 ;  his  readiness  to  admit  ecclesiastical 
miracles,  401. 

Chrysosiom  on  Sl  Matthew,  edited  by 
Field,  229. 

Church,  the  English,  the  main  object  of  the 
attacks  of  Popery,  18;  her  danger  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Gresley,243;  her  consti- 
tutional law  imperfectly  known,  269 — 
273 ;  defects  of  her  ecclesiastical  admi- 
nistration, 273 — 275  ;  her  oppressed 
position,  393,  394 ;  analogy  of  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  afiairs  to  that  of  1829, 449. 

Church,  the  English,  in  the  colonies,  com- 
parative table  of  her  episcopate  and  that 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  the  British 
colonies,  245,  246. 

Church,  the  Evangelic,  in  Germany,  Con- 
ference of  Deputies  from  the  different 
Protestant  States  at  Berlin,  509 — 513. 

Church,  the  Romish,  encouraged  by  the 
British  government,  19 ;  supported  by 
the  State  in  France,  255 ;  her  menacing 
attitude  In  Prussia,  255— 257 ;  in  Wur- 
temberg,  258;  in  Baden,  258—260;  at 
Frankfort,  260;  symptoms  of  an  eccle- 
siastical reform  in  Southern  Germany, 
260 — 263;  her  pretensions  to  rationality 
and  liberality,  375,  376;  her  machina- 
tions and  partial  success  in  England, 

380,  381 ;  her  anticipations  of  national 
calamities,  393,  394;  her  aggressions 
upon  the  British  Church  and  constitu- 
tion, 437 — 472 ;  Tiewed  with  favour  by 


the  government,  437 — 4S9;  adi 
ment  of  them  by  the  Religlmu  OpinloM 
Bill,  462--478. 

Church  and  State,  their  present  rdatiaA  l» 
each  other  examined,  439—479. 

Church  Architecture,  worka  on  U,  4IIS. 

Church  Music,  review  of  a  number  of  worki 
on  the  subject,  161—191 ;  dnty  of  the 
Church  to  make  it  eflldent,  163 — Itt; 
the  spirit  of  the  Eogliah  Chvrch  fiivoaiw 
able  to  its  cultivation,  166»  167 1  t^ 
English  musical  faculty  {Mrtknlaiiy 
suited  to  it,  167f  168;  iuperiority  ii 
the  English  school  of  cathednl  mmk| 
168— 171 ;  lU  gradual  decay,  171. 17li 
revival  of  the  taste  for  church  naiicb 
172—174,  186, 187;  a  knowledjia  ofit 
should  form  a  part  of  clerical  edocalieo, 
174—177;  inefliciency  of  the  piwfl 
system  of  Church  music,  161 — 163;  ia 
the  cathedralt,  177—181;  hi 
churches,  181 — 183;  want  of 
for  organista,  183;  neeetalty  of 
the  position  of  cathedral  organiati,  18^ 
185;  importance  of  encoaragingCbaitk 
music,  187 — 191 ;  Plumstead  on  Goa- 
gregational  Singing,  492 

Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  Evidence!  of  Na- 
tural and  Revealed  Helicon,  400. 

Cobbett,  Wm.,  quoted  by  Hoeninghaw  m 
a  divine  of  the  English  Church,  370L 

Colebrooke,  on  the  Vedaa,  305, 306L 

Collier,    on    Catholicity,    misquoted  kj 
Hoeninghaus,  363—366. 

Conclave,  its  proceedings,  606, 606. 

Consistorial  appointmenU  during  the  year 
1845,  265. 

Constantinople,  list  of  depoaed  mad  sai^ 
viving  patriarchs,  268. 

Councils  of  the   Holy  Catholic  Chvd^ 
Manual  of,  232. 

Cousin,  his  edition  of  the   unpnhfiihfi 
works  of  Ab^lard,  318. 

Cretineau'Joty,  his  history  of  the 
15 ;  critique  of  the  work,  63,  64. 

Cudworth*s  Intellectual  System,  400. 


Daily  Prayer,  recommended  by 

Mant,  491. 
Development,  theory  ot^  attributed  la  9u 

Augustine  by  M.  Oondon,  S76,  Sll; 

always  a  note  of  hereay,  376. 
D'Ewes,  Sir  S.,  his  autobiography  ud 

correspondence,  ISO,  ISO;  hia  Jawraaii 

of  Queen  Elisabeth's  Pariiamaata^  1* 
Directonum,  ite  subtlety,  36,  37  ;  VkUff 

of  its  composition,  36. 
D* Israeli,  his  judgment  tof  thn 

of  Jsmes  I.f  127. 
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DougUu,  Bp.,  his  "Criterion,"  in  aniwer  to 
Hume's  Essays  on  Miracles,  403;  his 
examination  of  the  miracles  at  the  tomh 
of  the  Abb4  de  Paris,  403  ;  effect  of  his 
work  on  all  subsequent  discussions  of 
the  subject,  407> 

Drotte  Fischeringf  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
the  Pope's  allocution  on  the  occasion  of 
his  death,  256. 

Dtt  Pin,  Dr.,  his  proposals  to  Archbishop 
Wake  for  a  Union  of  the  Churches  of 
England  and  France,  350. 

JBdueatiortt  difficulties  respecting  it  created 
by  the  Papists,  in  France,  246—255 ;  in 
Germany,  256,  257;  in  England,  381 
— 384 ;  extent  of  the  want  of  popular 
Education  in  England,  473,  474 ;  pro- 
bable scheme  of  the  Government  on 
the  subject,  474. 

Egroitt  his  work  on  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  58,  59. 

Egypt,  inquiries  into  its  ancient  history, 
87 — 119;  not  colonized,  as  has  been 
supposed,  from  Ethiopia,  95. 

Eratosthenet,  doubtful  character  of  his 
catalogue  of  Egyptian  kings,  110. 

Eustace,  the  Monk,  his  story,  223,  224. 

Evangelical  Alliance,  its  radical  unsound- 
ness, 387* 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  mischief  of  un- 
settling men's  minds  concerning  them, 
395  —397 ;  not  to  be  rested  exclusively 
upon  miracles,  405 ;  Importance  of  the 
dealings  of  God  with  the  Jewish  people 
as  an  evidence  of  Christianity,  405. 

Exercitia  Spiritualia,  account  of  them,  24 
— 38 ;  their  importance  for  enlisting 
men  in  the  Jesuit  order,  25,  33 — 37 ; 
general  outline  of  the  exercises,  26; 
the  applicatio  sensuum,  26;  the  con- 
templation of  hell,  28,  29  ;  bodily 
penances  combined  with  the  exercises, 
29;  system  of  self-examination,  29,  30; 
desecration  of  prayer,  30,31 ;  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Virgin  Mary  substituted 
for  the  intercession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
32;  the  meditatio  de  duobus  Vexillis, 
34 — 36 ;  danger  of  unsettling  the  intel- 
lect of  the  exercitant,  36,  37* 

Farmer,  Hugh,  his  dissertation  on  mira- 
cles, 404 ;  his  explanation  of  demoniacal 
possession  by  accommodation,  t6. 

Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  his 
character,  292 — 298 ;  his  constant  pa- 
rochial visitations,  295  ;  his  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  canon  law  in  his  con- 


duct towards  his  clergy,  295,  296 ;  his 
mode  of  life,  296;  his  affitbility,  297. 

Fieldy  his  edition  of  Chrysostom  on  St. 
Matthew,  229. 

Field,  Dr.,  on  the  Church,  misquoted  by 
Hoeningbaus,  359—361. 

Fitzwarrine,  Fulk,  his  exploits,  224. 

FitzwilUam,  Lord,  author  of  the  letters  of 
Atiicus,  369 ;  his  history  and  popish 
bias,  369, 370. 

Fleetwood,  his  essay  on  Miracles,  400. 

France,  the  Church  and  the  University, 
246 — 255 ;  disputes  between  the  profes- 
sors and  the  Minister  of  Instruction, 
247  ;  reconstruction  of  the  Council  of 
the  University,  248—264 ;  M.  Ouisot's 
declaration  on  the  education  questiooy 
254,  255 ;  spread  of  Protestantism,  493. 

Frantfort,  dispute  between  the  senate  and 
the  Romish  hierarchy,  260. 

Frankland,  his  annals  of  England  from 
1612—1642, 123. 

Freiburg,  Archbishop  of,  address  to  him 
of  the  clergy  of  his  province,  demand- 
ing ecclesiastical  reform,  260 — 263. 

French  officers  assisting  Hyder  Ali  and 
Tippoo,  6 ;  support  given  by  the  French 
to  Popish  missions  in  the  British 
Colonies,  18. 

Frires  de  la  Doctrine  Chritienne,  their 
probable  connexion  with  the  Jesuiu,  55. 

Gamett,  Henry;  canonized,  83. 

Geddes,  Dr.  Alex.,  his  attempt  to  explain 
away  the  miracles  of  Scripture,  406. 

General  of  the  Jesuits,  his  absolute  power, 
48 — 50 ;  means  of  controlling  him  never 
acted  upon  except  in  defence  of  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  order,  50,  83, 84. 

Geneva,  insidious  proceedings  of  the  Rom- 
ish Church  there,  454,  455;  the  Ge- 
nevese  government  forced  to  recognize 
the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  456. 

Ginin,  on  the  Jesuits  and  the  University, 
15 ;  critique  of  his  book,  54,  55. 

Gigouje,  his  illustrations  of  the  letters  of 
Ab^Iard  and  H^loise,  3ia 

Gondon,  Jules,  his  writings  on  the  English 
Church,  373 — 394;  traces  the  social 
evils  of  England  to  the  reformation, 
378,  379 ;  his  disclosure  of  the  tactics 
of  the  Romanist  party  in  England,  379 
— 385,  458 — 461  ;  his  ludicrous  mis- 
takes, 386;  equivocation  on  the  title- 
page  of  his  last  pamphlet,  386,  387 ;  his 
history  of  the  tractarian  movement,  387 
— 389 ;  the  importance  of  the  late  de- 
fections overrated  by  him,  390 — 392. 

Gonzalez,  General  of  the  Jesuits,  combats 
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the  lax  morality  of  the  order,  and  nar- 
rowly eacapes  deposition,  84. 

Goodman,  Bp.  Godfrey,  hit  court  of  King 
James  I.,  120 ;  a  reply  to  the  secret  his- 
tories, 122  ;  opinions  and  personal  his- 
tory of  Bishop  Goodman,  129;  his  state- 
ments to  be  received  with  caution,  139. 

Greece,  Wright  on  the  popular  supersti- 
tions of  modern  Greece,  221,  222. 

Gregory  XV L,  his  death,  504;  his  life 
and  character,  504. 

GrevilU,  Fulke,  his  histories  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  121. 

Groui,  Marco  Visconti,  translated,  241. 

Guignard,  Jean,  canonised,  83. 

Guizot,  M.  et  Mme.,  their  historical  essay 
on  Ab61ard  and  H^loise,  318. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  the  only  plot  in  James's 
reign  which  was  generally  believed,  134, 
135 ;  the  facts  and  Dr.  Lingard's  ac- 
count of  them  examined,  134 — 139. 

//a//iwf//,J.O.,his  edition  of  Sir  S.D'Ewes' 
autobiography  and  correspondence,  120; 
his  mistake  respecting  a  Harleian  MS. 
published  by  him,  121,  122. 

Hammond,  Dr.,  on  Tradition  and  Episco- 
pacy, misquoted  by  Hoeninghaus,  354 — 
35G ;  3G7,  368. 

Harris,  General,  Lord,  his  life  and  services, 
1 — 14;  his  character,  2;  his  strange 
duel  with  Captain  Bell,  2;  his  share 
in  the  American  war,  3;  his  Christian 
spirit,  4,  9;  his  bravery  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  St.  Lucia,  4 ;  takes  the 
command  of  a  transport  ship  and  saves 
her,  5 ;  his  introduction  to  Sir  W. 
Medows,  3 ;  accompanies  him  to  India 
as  his  aide-de-camp,  5 ;  distinguishes 
himself  in  the  war  againstTippoo,  7;  i> 
appointed  commander  of  the  forces  at 
Madras,  t6. ;  co-operates  with  Lord 
Momington,  8;  his  success  against  Se- 
ringapatam,  9,  10;  Lord  Mornington 
recommends  him  for  a  peerage,  12 ;  ill- 
treatment  he  receives  from  the  govern- 
ment and  the  company,  13  ;  Mr.  Per- 
ceval does  justice  to  his  claims,  ib. ;  he 
is  appointed  Governor  of  Dumbarton 
CasUe,  ib, ;  his  retirement  at  Faver- 
sham,  ib. ;  bravery  of  his  eldest  son. 
Colonel  George  Harru,  at  Seringapatam 
and  Waterloo,  14. 

Harris,  historical  and  critical  account  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  James  I.,  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Bayle,  125. 

Harvey,  his  collection  of  Tracts  from  the 
Fathers,  in  illustration  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  229. 


Heart  rf  Juum,  ietall   SoJmliliw 

thia  namet  68,  57* 
Heber,  Bishop,  Meoiint  of  his  lifc,  4tL 
Hebrew,  Episda  to  the,  Lectnn  on  It  by 

the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurioo*  4811. 
Hereward,  the  Saxon,  hU  mAwmnttum,fA 
Hindus,  their  religion,  300-^17  i  Cab- 
brooke**  essay  on  the  Vedas,  906;  ift- 
cimens  of  the  Vedas  puhUshcd,  ikt 
their  system  essentially  polytlMtak^ 
306;  later  origin  and  spscniatlftt  da- 
racter  of  the  Upanishads,  900;  Ihey 
contain  the  doctrine  of  the  m^OBpn* 
chosis,  310;  variety  of  sects  amoof  tM 
worshippers  of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  311; 

5 hilosophic  systems  of  the  Hlndiu^SlilL 
13 ;  their  cosmogony,  313 — 316 ;  thdr 

tradition  of  the  I^luge,  316,  S16L 
Hoeninghaus,  his  theological  cento. 

370 ;  unfairness  of  his  quoiationi» 

foreign  writers^ 345 — 347;  irmnE^BA 

writers,  348—369. 
Hooker,   his  opinion  on   church 

164,  165. 
IIowelTs  familiar  letters,  nilsceliancons 

telUgence  contained  in  them,  186. 
Howes,  Edmond,  his  hisUny  of  the 

of  James  I.,  120. 
Hume,  critique  of  his  history  of  James  L, 

125,  126  ;  his  share  in  the  controveny 

on  the  credibility  of  miracles,  401—404 
Hussey,  Rev.  R.,  his  edition  of  Bcdc'i 

Ecclesiastical  History,  234. 
Hyder  AH,  origin  of  his  power,  6. 


India,  British,  ProfessorWiUon's  oontlnua- 
tion  of  Mill's  history,  466;  aeooonlof 
Indian  Missions,  491. 

Institutum  Soeieiatis  Jesu,  15  ;  acoooat  sf 
different  editions  and  comparative  tiMt 
of  their  contents,  38—40. 

Ireland,  public  appeal  of  the  BMgiatnlSi 
of  the  north  riding  of  Tipperary,  10 1 
forbearance  shown  to  crime  by  Sir 
R.  Peel's  government,  193 ; 
ment  of  loyalty,  193,  194  ; 
treasonable  character  of  the 
of  defenders,  200—208  ;  their 
ment  to  exterminate  the  ProlfstSHf 
pulation,  203—205;  other 
associations  in  1795,  205—907; 
of  Defenderism  in  the  army,  907— 9Qi| 
origin  of  the  united  Irish  lyitim,  910 
— 210 ;  savage  barbarities  coonnltledky 
the  Defenders,  210, 21 1 :  Judicial  ^^k> 
tions  of  the  united  Irishmen,  911, 919| 
their  exsction  of  peijaiy,  919;  919 1 
principal  jonmals  of  the 
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21.%  214;  the  adTancement  of  Popery 
the  object  of  the  present  agitation,  380. 

Jamti  /.,  histories  of  his  conrt  and  times, 
120 — 160 ;  origin  of  the  secret  histories, 
121 ;  republished  by  Scott  in  1811, 182 ; 
replies  to  them,  t6. ;  fovonrable  character 
of  Hume's  account  of  his  reign,  126 ; 
important  changes  in  the  character  and 
foreign  relations  of  England,  129 — 
131 ;  his  title  to  the  throne  of  England 
examined,  131 — 133  ;  different  plots 
against  him,  133 — 134 ;  the  gunpowder 
plot,  134  —  139;  the  affair  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  139—160 :  state  of 
Europe  during  his  reign,  150 — 156 ; 
faults  committed  by  James  in  his 
European  relations,  156 — 158  ;  anti- 
pathy of  the  people  against  the  Papists, 
158 — 160 ;  general  estimate  of  James's 
character  and  conduct,  160. 

Ji;66,  on  Church  Music  and  the  Cathedral 
Service,  161,  173. 

JerusaUnif  difficulties  of  the  Episcopal 
Mission  of  the  English  Church,  489. 

JesuUsj  order  of,  its  constitution  and  prin- 
ciples, 15 — 86  ;  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it  to  the  safety  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  15—17,85, 86;  treasonable 
character  of  its  doctrines,  79 — 81 ;  its 
preservation  after  being  cashiered  by  the 
Pope,  17  •  its  adaptation  to  every  change 
of  time  and  circumstances,  ib. ;  its  af- 
fected love  of  publicity,  19,  20 ;  collec- 
tion of  documents  connected  with  its 
history,  20,  21 ;  history  of  iU  fall  by 
Count  A.  de  Saint  Priest,  ib.s  origin  and 
objects  of  the  order,  21 — 24 ;  terms  of 
admission  into  it,  38— 44;  impossibility 
of  receding  when  once  entangled  in  its 
meshes,  44—46 ;  the  novitiate,  41 — 
44;  rapacity  of  the  society,  41 ;  mutual 
espionage  of  the  members,  42,  43 ;  its 
discipline  a  spiritual  homicide,  46  ; 
blind  obedience  required,  47,  48 ;  cen- 
tralization of  the  power  of  the  order  at 
Rome,  48  ;  the  possession  of  immense 
wealth  combined  with  the  profession  of 
poverty,  48, 49 ;  different  classes  of  mem- 
bers, 50 — 52;  Jituitet  de  robe  eowte^ 
50,  51 ;  statistical  table  of  the  order  at 
different  periods,  52, 53  ;  various  deno- 
minations under  which  the  Jesuits  dis- 
guise themselves,  63^  54;  infusion  of 
Jesuitism  into  other  orders  contemplated 
by  the  Directorium,  55 ;  religious  con- 
gregations formed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Jesuits,  55 — 60;  introduction  of 
Jesuit  sodalities  into  the  anny,  57,  58  ; 


influence  of  the  Jesuits  by  means  of  col- 
leges and  schools,  60—63 ;  subtle  pro- 
visions on  this  subject  in  the  constitu- 
tions, 60,  61 ;  liberalism  of  the  Jesuit 
system  of  education,  62,  63 ;  statistical 
account  of  Jesuit  colleges  and  houses, 
63 ;  influence  of  the  Jesuits  by  means 
of  the  confessional,  63—66  ;  Gen. 
Aquaviva's  directions  to  the  confessora 
of  princes,  66 ;  responsibility  of  the  order 
for  the  writings  of  its  members,  88,  83» 
JutUn  Martyr,  his  first  apology,  edited 
by  Trollope,  228. 

Kemble,  bis  edition  of  Beowulf,  881. 

Labret  B^noit-Joaeph,  proceedings  for  hit 

canonisation,  265,  266. 
Labyrinth,  the  Egyptian,  account  of  it, 

96,97. 

La  Motte  Foaqui,  the  magic  ring,  241. 

Leo  JUatiuM,  hia  story  of  his  wonderful 
cure,  222. 

Leo  X.,  his  life  by  Roscoe,  235. 

Lepeius,  Dr.,  his  collection  of  inscriptions, 
94;  hia  account  of  the  labyrinth,  97* 

Liguori,  St  Alphoneo  de,  translation  of 
his  relics,  266. 

Linant,  M.,  bis  theory  respecting  lake 
Moeris,  97—100. 

Lingard,  Dr.,  insidious  character  of  his 
history,  127, 188;  iU value,  128;  sources 
from  which  he  collected  his  materials 
for  the  history  of  James  I.,  ib. 

Ltoesof  the  English  Saints,  apparent  good 
faith  of  the  writers,  424— 42& 

Loeke,  his  posthumous  discourse  on  mira- 
cles, 400. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  his  genius  in  discerning 
the  wants  of  the  Papacy,  22 — 24  ;  am- 
bitious character  of  his  views,  65,  66L 

Lucia,  St.,  expedition  against  it  in  1778, 4. 

Lushington,  Rt.  Hon.  S.  R.,  his  life  of 
General  Lord  Harris,  1 — 14  ;  his  cor- 
rections of  Alison's  history,  10. 

Xtf^AtfT,  Centenary  of  his  death,  506 — 508. 

Lyall,  Dean,  his  Propssdia  Prophetica,  405. 

Maneiho,  vahie  of  his  fragments,  110. 

MariUey,  Vuarin's  coadjutor  in  the  Rom- 
ish machinations  at  Geneva,  455  ;  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  456 ;  refused  by 
the  republic  and  removed  from  its  ter- 
ritory, 456 ;  inflicted  on  it  as  Bishop  of 
Lausanne  and  Geneva,  456. 

Mariolatry  of  the  Jesuits,  apparent  in  the 
Exercitia  Spiritualia,  32;  sodality  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the  Annunciation, 
55,56;  archi-confr€rie  du  trds-saint  et 
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immacul^  cceur  de  Marie,  68,  69  ;  the 
M^daille     Miraculeuse,    69 ;     miracle 
alleged  to  be  wrought  by  it  at  Whit- 
wick,  432,  433 ;  the  miraculous  image 
of  Ancona,  429 ;  fraternity  of  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Mary  in  honour  of  it, 
ib,i  Heaihcote's  Sermon  on  the  Hyper- 
dulia  ascribed  to  the  Virgin,  492. 
Atatthew,  Father,  his  connexion  with  the 
general  designs  of  the  Papacy,  384, 386. 
Merbecke,  costly  reprint  of  "  The  Booke 
of  Common  Praier  noted,"  by  Picker- 
ing, 161—173. 
Merewether,  Rev.  F.,  his  exposure  of  the 

pretended  miracle  at  Whitwick,  431. 
Michelet,  on  the  Jesuits,  16,  64. 
Aiiddlelott,   Dr.,  effect   produced    by   his 

"  Free  Enquiry,'*  402—404,  40?. 
MiracleMt  Ecclesiastical,  opinions  lately 
promulgated  respecting  them,  397 — 
399 ;  distinction  between  them  and 
Scripture  Miracles,  399  ;  controversies 
on  the  subject  in  England  during  the 
last  160  years,  399—407  ;  the  credit  of 
Post- Apostolic  miracles  shaken  by  Mid- 
dleton's  "Free  Enquiry,"  402,  407: 
recent  revival  of  the  controversy,  408 
— 436 ;  pretended  miracles,  Sl  Augus- 
tine's rules  with  regard  to  them,  421 ; 
examination  of  particular  Ecclesiastical 
Miracles  before  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  422 — 424  ;  impeachment  of 
modern  Romish  miracles  by  Romanists 
themselves,  433:  argument  for  the  ces- 
sation of  miracles  after,  or  soon  after, 
the  Apostolic  age,  436,  436. 
Miraculous  Events,  said  to  have  happened 

at  Rome  in  1796— 7>  406. 
Maris  Lake,  theories  respecting  it,  97 — 

100. 
Mohammedan  writers,  their  controversies 
with  Henry  Martyn  on  the  evidence  of 
miracles,  405. 
Morality  of  the  Jesuits,  66 — 84 ;  fallacies 
by  which  it  is  supported,  67 ;  the  con- 
science of  the  individual  wholly  set 
aside,  67 — 69 ;  Ex  traits  des  Assertions, 
69 ;  causes  which  have  led  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  Jesuit  morality,  69 — 71  ;  its 
indulgence  towards  the  sins  of  **  Catho- 
lics," 69,  70 ;  scandalous  compromises  of 
the  Jesuits  with  idolatry,  70,  71 :  their 
duplicity  towards  ''heretics,"  71;  the 
infamous  doctrine  of  probable  opinions, 
72 — 76 ;  enumeration  of  sins  justified 
by  this  doctrine,  76—80 ;  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  the  Casuists  of  the  Order, 
72 — 81 ;  hardihood  of  the  Jesuits  in 
denying  the  charges  founded  upon  their 


own  writings,  81 — 83;  proolb  of  At 
countenance  given  by  the  Order  lo  At 
corrupt  morality  of  the  Catultla*  811 — 84 
Monsimgtimt  Lord,  stftte  of  allkin  In  lodh 
on  his  arrival,  7 ;  hia  conlldenee  Is  Ge- 
neral Harris,  8;  alarm  created  mmaag 
the  Indian  riTillani  by  hit  plaas,  8;  rr- 
commends  Oen.  Harria  for  a  peerage^  U 

Neo-CaikoUcUm,  iu  infidel  character  aol 
approaching  dissolution,  26S»  964. 

Neufoitndlamd,  plan  for  the  local  support 
of  the  Church,  266. 

Newman,  J.  H.,  his  theory  of  Develop- 
ment controverted  by  Dr.  Moheriy,  Wi 
by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Irons,  943;  by  tlN 
Rev.  W.  B.  Barter,  ib.  i  by  Dr.  (TSol- 
livan,  487 ;  by  the  Rev.  P.  D.  Manriob 
488;  by  the  Rev.  H.  Irvine,  488;  by 
an  Anglican  Priest,  843;  by  a  Qnsa- 
dam  Disciple,  488;  his  Importana 
overrated  by  Mr.  Oondon,  S88i  Ml 
his  defection  to  Rome  no  snlmdnioB  Is 
her  authority,  390;  his  viewa  on  Bccfe- 
slastical  Miracles  a  few  yearo  agO|  4072 
his  recent  opinions  conoerolng  thc^ 
397 — 388;  examination  of  hU  aige- 
ments  on  the  subject,  408—438;  hb 
plea  of  antecedent  probability.  414^ 
420 ;  rapid  development  of  hia  doctilM 
on  Ecclesiastical  Miraclea  in  the  lives  sf 
the  English  Saints,  484— 488;  the  mi- 
racles of  the  world  of  grace  overlooked 
by  him,  434,  438. 

Nickel,  Goswin,  General  of  the  Jenh% 
attempts  to  reform  the  Order  and  k 
deposed  in  consequence,  84. 

Oaths  of  allegianee,  taken  by  Papklii 
valueless,  68,  438. 

Oddeul,  his  translation  of  the  ictteia  if 
Ab^lard  and  H^loise,  818. 

Orangeism  in  Ireland,  188  —  819;  le- 
orgaiiization  of  the  Orange  Society,  181. 
195,  218,  219;  erroneous  imprssBioai 
abroad  on  the  character  of  the  Sodeiyi 
195, 196;  its  origin  and  early  hfaftHy* 
196  —  200,  214  —  217;  the  alleifd 
Orange  persecution  in  Armagh,  ex- 
amined, 200 — 203 ;  servicea  leadMoi 
to  the  Government  by  the  OraagtBn 
during  the  rebellion,  216,  916  ;  bhi 
charges  brought  against  the  8ockl|i 
216—218;  Mr.  O'Connell's  cvldeaei 
on  iu  character  217*  918. 

Ordinations,  Anglican,  their  validity,  M. 

Osborne,  his  Memoirs  of  the  limes  sf 
James  1.,  122. 
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Overbunft  Sir  Thomas,  hiUory  of  his 
murder,  139—150. 

Palryt  his  Evidences  of  Christianity,  404. 

Paritt  celebrity  of  its  University  in  the 
12th  century,  321 ;  distinguished  men 
vrho  taught  or  were  educated  there,  321, 
322 ;  its  undisciplined  condition,  326l 

Paris,  Abb6  de,  miracles  at  his  tomb,  403. 

Patrick,  Bishop,  on  Tradition,  misquoted 
by  Hoeninghaua,  351. 

Patrick,  Si,t  his  life  by  Jocelin  of  Faroes, 
republished,  430.  431. 

Pearson,  Bp.,  on  the  Unity  of  the  Charch, 
misquoted  by  Hoeninghaus,  351,  352. 

Penrose,  his  treatise  on  the  Evidence  of 
Scripture  Miracles,  395,  406,  406. 

Perring,  Mr., assists  Col.  Vyse  in  exploring 
the  pyramids*,  88 ;  his  account  of  them, 
91 — 95;  his  opinion  respecting  lake 
Moeris,  97 — 100;  his  essay  on  the  on- 
ginal  measures  of  tlie  pyramids,  104; 
his  account  of  the  third  pyramid  at 
Gizeh,  105—109. 

Pestalozzi,  centenary  of  his  birth,  508 ; 
testimony  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  his 
character,  508,  509. 

Peyton,  his  Divine  catastrophe  of  the 
kingly  house  of  Stuart,  121. 

Pius  IX.,  his  election,  506. 

Pope,  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  death 
of  the  pope,  and  the  election  of  a  suc- 
cessor, 504—506. 
Propaganda,  its  head*  quarters  at  Lyons, 
18;  statistical  account  of  the  increase  of 
its  operations,  ih. 
Prussia,  differences  between  the  govera- 

ment  and  the  Romish  hierarchy,  255. 
Public  Schools,  improved  tone  of  religious 
feeling  in  them,  480—483;  appeal  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth  to  the  Winchester 
scholars  on  private  prayer,  481,  482; 
on  the  duty  of  young  communicants  in 
details  of  school  discipline,  482;  on 
reverent  behaviour  in  public  worship, 
482,  48a 
Pyramids,  variety  of  opinions  on  their 
date  and  their  object,  87,  88 ;  proved  to 
have  been  royal  tombs,  88 — 92;  sacri- 
fices made  by  Col.  Vyse  in  exploring 
them,  88;  account  of  the  different 
groups  of  pyramids,  91,92;  importance 
of  arranging  them  in  groups,  92,  93; 
Mr.  Malus' account  of  the  northern  pyra- 
mid  of  Dashoor  a  hoax,  95;  account 
of  the  pyramids  at  Gizeh,  100 — 109. 


Quinet,  on  the  Jesuits,  15,  54. 


Ramgnan,  his  defence  of  the  Jesuit  Order, 
15,  25 ;  his  conversion  to  Jesuitism,  24, 
25 ;  his  blasphemous  statement  on  the 
danger  of  spiritual  influence,  33w 

Records,  Ecclesiastical,  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury to  the  Reformation,  241. 

Regicide,  justified  by  the  Jesuits,  83; 
sanctioned  by  the  Pope  in  the  case  of 
Jean  Ouignard  and  Henry  Garnett,  ih. 

Relics,  see  Saint  and  Relic  fVorsMp, 

Religious  Opimms  Bill,  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
letters  on  it,  439 ;  unopposed  in  Parlia- 
ment except  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
452 ;  public  attention  drawn  to  it  by  the 
National  Club,  ib. ;  iu  plausibility,  452, 
453;  the  Queen's  supremacy  compro- 
mised by  it,  453;  probably  concocted 
by  the  Catholic  Institute,  461 ;  reasons 
why  the  Romanists  press  for  such  a 
measure,  461,  462;  its  peraicious  con- 
sequences detailed,  462 — 472. 

Robertson,  J.  B.,  his  translation  of  F.  Von 
Schlegel's  Philosophy  of  History,  235. 

Robin  Hood,  considered  by  Wright  an 
imaginary  character,  224. 

Rome,  its  sepulchral  remains  explored,  475 
— 479;  interesting  inscriptions,  470— 
479 ;  legends  originating  in  their  being 
misread,  476 ;  uncertainty  of  the  sup- 
posed signs  of  martyrdom  on  the  tombs, 
477i  478;  no  countenance  given  by 
them  to  celibacy,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
or  invocation  of  saints,  479. 

Romish  controversialists,  their  frauds  and 
boasts,  341 — 394  ;  their  unchristian 
tone  and  spirit,  341—343. 

Roseelin,  his  heresy  respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  320 ;  becomes  the 
teacher  of  Ab61ard,  ib. 

Roseoe,  his  Life  of  Leo  X.,  235;  his  Lo- 
renzo de  Medici,  491. 

Rushworth,  his  collection  of  historical 
documents,  122. 

Saint  and  Relic  Worship^  recent  instances 
of,  265,  266. 

Stttnt'Priett,  Count  AL  de,  his  history  of 
the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  21. 

Sales,  Francis  de,  his  life  by  Marsollier, 
269;  his  exemplary  character,  279 — 
290 ;  rules  which  he  drew  up  for  him- 
self on  his  entrance  upon  the  episcopate, 
281 — 284;  visits  each  parish  indivi- 
dually, 287,  288;  obstacles  against 
which  he  had  to  contend,  289. 

Sawyer,  Edmund,  his  collection  of  docu- 
ments, known  by  the  name  of  Win- 
wood's  Memorials,  124. 
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Schiller,  Maid  of  Orleans  and  William 
Tell,  241. 

SchiMwu,  recent,  in  Scotland,  pamphlets 
respecting  them,  243,  491. 

Sehlegel,  F.  Ton,  Philosophy  of  History, 
235 ;  Dramatic  Literatare,  491. 

Scotland,  contributions  of  the  Spalding 
Club  to  the  history  of  iu  reformation, 
48a 

Summdfs  Literature  of  Europe,  491- 

Slavery,  influence  of  Christianity  in  pro- 
moting its  abolition  in  Europe,  241 ; 
abolition  of  it  at  Tunis,  267>  268. 

Slaiutet  relating  to  ecclesiastical  and 
eleemotynary  institutions  in  England, 
Wales,  Ireland,  India,  and  the  Colonies, 
240. 

Smpremaey,  oalh  rf,  its  terms  inconsistent 
with  the  recognition  of  papal  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Religious  Opinions  Bill,  453. 

Supremacy,  tpiritual^  of  the  English  crown, 
its  foundation,  443;  limited  by  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  Church,  443  446 ; 
duty  of  maintaining  those  laws  and  cus- 
toms, 446,  417  ;  danger  of  vacillation  on 
the  part  of  the  Church,  447—449. 

Supremacy,  temporal,  of  the  Pope  over 
sovereigns,  re-asserted  in  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  Canon  Law,  439 ;  modern 
instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  power, 

439,  440;  other  proofs  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  claim,  440 ;  causes  of  the 
indifference  of  statesmen  to  this  claim, 

440,  441 ;  dangers  indirectly  arising 
from  it,  441 — 443;  its  recognition 
amounts  to  an  abdication  of  the  royal 
supremacy,  454. 

Switzerland,  continuance  of  persecution 
for  religion  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
513 — 518;  declaration  of  faith  of  the 
secession  ministers,  518. 

TertuUian,   his    Apologcticus,  edited   by 

Mr.  Woodham,  229. 
Thomdike,  various  passages,  misquoted  by 

Hocninghaus,  361,362. 
Tippoo,  Rajah  of  Mysore,  his  savage  clia- 

racter,  6 ;  extraordinary  rapidity  of  his 

military  movements,  ib, ;  his  end,  10. 
Trent,  centenary  of  the  Council,  266. 
Tunis,  abolition  of  slavery,  267f  268. 

Vnitarianism,  its  present  tendencies  indi- 
cated by  the  publication  of  Strauss' 
Life  of  Jesus,  487. 


Umuertitieh  English,  dMigna  of  the  Fia- 

plsts  upon  them,  499,  40Ol 
Ursula,  and  the  11,000  Virgina,  origin  of 

this  legend,  476. 


f^oHmesMt  hit  plea  for  the  ienilti,  1ft ;  n- 
perseded  by  the  French  IcgblnCnn,  S0L 
fVroNsca,  St.,  legend  ot,  ita  origin,  477- 
yyu,  Col.,  his  opermtiona  at  the  fjremWt 
of  Giseh,  87—110. 

Wake,  Archbishop,  hb  annrer  to  Dr.  De 
Pin's  proposals  of  union  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  of  PruMC^ 
350. 

Waterland,  Dr.,  on  Tradition,  mJaqnoted  by 
Hoeninghans,  3S7.368,  365— 967:  Ui 
strictures  on  a  system  of  diabonett  qae- 
ution,  368,  869. 

9Veldom,  Sir  Anthony,  his  eourt  and  chip 
racter  of  King  Jamea  L,  121;  repGcd 
to  in  JuUeus  Ccqumarim,  ISS. 

Wellington,  conflicting  aoconnta  given  by 
Alison  and  Lushington  of  hia  lallnre,  as 
Col.  Wellesley,  before  Seringapatam,  II. 

Wheatley,  on  the  Euchariatie  Sacriike, 
misapplied  by  Hoeninghans,  902, 96S. 

Wilson,  Arthur,  his  lifo  of  Jamea  1.,  121: 
inserted  in  Bishop  Kennefa  complete 
hiiitory,  123;  character  of  It,  124. 

Wilson,  T.,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Maa. 
edition  of  his  works,  269;  hia  life  by 
Cruttwell,  ib. ;  his  character  and  mode 
of  living,  290—292)  hia  frequent  pa- 
rochial visitations,  291 ;  hia  refusal  u> 
accept  an  English  buhopric,  jAu;  his 
interest  in  the  moral  condition  of  ihi 
people,  292. 

Whnpood's  Memorials,  account  of  tUs 
work,  124. 

Wix,  Rev.  S.,  his  proposal  for  a  Council  of 
the  Church  of  Englaod  and  the  ChoRb 
of  Rome,  349:  quoted  by  Hoeningbaas, 
ib. ;  replied  to  by  Bishop  Burgeai,  350L 

Woodham,  his  edition  of  TertnlUan'a  Apo- 
logeticus,  229. 

Wo^rey,  his  attempt  to  get  up  a  mimdt 
at  Whitwick,  431—489. 

WooUlon,  his  attempt  to  resoWe  all  mira- 
cles into  allegori^  foblei,  401. 

Wordsworth,  Dr.,  his  defence  of  the  oM 
principles  of  the  constitution  In  Chnrcb 
and  State,  439—446. 

Wurtemberg,  disputes  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Romish  hieFftrchy,  2ft7« 
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jfUies—The  Church  of  England  CUared 
from  the  Charge  of  Schism,  upon  Tee- 
timonies  of  Councils  and  Fathers  of  the 
First  Six  Centuries.  By  Thomas  Wil- 
liam Allies,  Rector  of  Launton,  Oxon., 
18a 

jfnthologia  Davidica ;  ora  Metrical  Trans- 
lotion  of  the  whole  Book  iff  Psalms,  se- 
lectedfrom  our  published  Versions,  with 
alterations :  being  an  Essay  towards  the 
Compilation  of  a  National  Psalm  Book, 
By  Presbyter  Cicestrensis,  446. 

jfrchaological  Institute  —  Pro^edings  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  qf  the  Arehaohgieal 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
at  Winchester,  September,  1845,  189. 

Beaumont — Means  of  Increasing  the  Ef" 
ficiency  rf  the  Church,  199. 

Becket  —  Sanctus  Thomas  Cantuariensis, 
Ed.  3.  A.  Giles,  37. 

Beckman's  History  of  Inventions,  485. 

Bennett — The  Eucharist,  its  History,  Doc- 
trine, and  Practice,  with  Meditations 
and  Prayers  suitable  to  that  Holy  Sa- 
crament. By  William  J.  E.  Bennett, 
M.A.,  193. 

Biber — The  Supremacy  Question,  or  Jus- 
tice to  the  Church  of  England.  An  ap- 
peal to  British  Justice  for  the  removal  of 
the  difficulties  which  at  present  impede 
the  proper  exercise  of  the  Royal  Supre- 
macy and  the  necessary  work  of  Church 
Reform.  By  the  ReT.  O.  E.  Biber, 
LL.D.,  4ia 

Biber — Sermons  on  Saints*  Days :  preached 
at  different  times,  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Roehampton.  By  the  ReT. 
G.  E.  Biber,  LL.D.,  459. 

Bicker  St  eth — Catechetical  Exercises  on  the 
Apostles*  Creed  (chiejiyfrom  the  Expo- 


sition of  Bishop  Pearson).  By  the  ReT. 
Edward  Bickersteth,  M.A.,  Curate  of 
Holy  Cross  and  St  Giles,  Shrewsbury, 
454. 

Blackburn — A  Hand-book  round  Jerusa^ 
lem,  or  Companion  to  the  ModeL  By 
the  Rev.  John  Blackburn,  M.A.,  466. 

Bohn*s  Standard  Library,  465. 

Boustead—The  Village  Wake.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Boustead,  M.A.,  467* 

Bradley — Pauperism,  By  the  ReT.  R.  B. 
Bradley,  468. 

Browne — Ordo  Saelorum.  A  Treatise  on 
the  Chronology  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
S^.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Browne,  M.A., 
Principal  of  the  Diocesan  College,  Chi- 
chester, 77« 

Bums*  Illustrated  Catalogue,  46a 

Campbell — The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
eellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
England.  By  John,  Lord  Campbell, 
A.M.,  F.R.S.E.,  37* 

Capefigue — Histoire  de  la  Restauration  et 
des  causes  qui  ont  ameni  la  ehUte  de  la 
branche  ainie  des  Bourbons,  par  M. 
Capefigue.  Troisihne  Sdition,  revue, 
eorrigSe  et  tris-augmentSe,  1. 

L* Europe  depuis  l*Avinement 

du  roi  LouiS'PhHippe,  par  M.  Cape- 
figue, 1. 

Cheyne — Essays  on  Partial  Derangement 
rf  the  Mind,  in  supposed  connexion  with 
Religion,  By  John  Cheyne,  M.D.,  ftc, 
332. 

Devotional  Library,  468. 

Short  Meditations  for  every  Day  in  the 

Year,  468. 
The  Crucified  Jesus :  a  Devotional  Com- 
mentary on  the  22nd  and  23rrf  chap- 
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tert  of  St,  Luke.  By  Anthony  Hor- 
neck,  D.D.,  468. 

The  Retired  Christian  exercised  in  Di- 
vine  Thoughts  and  Heavenly  Medi- 
tations,    By  Bishop  Ken,  468. 

Helps  to  Self' Examination.  By  W.  F. 
Hook,  D.D.,  468. 

Ellis — Tlte  Daughters  of  England.     By 

Mrs.  Ellis,  285. 
The  Mothers  of  England.    By  Mrs. 

Ellis,  285. 

■The  Wives  of  England,     By  Mrs. 


Ellis,  285. 

'The  Women  of  England.    By  Mrs. 


Ellis,  285. 
English  Churchman's  Calendar,  468. 
English  Churehwomen  of  the  Seventeenth 

Century,  285. 

Galloway — The  Gate  of  Prophecy  t  being 
the  Revelation  rf  Jesus  Christ  by  St. 
John,  theologically  and  historicaily  ex" 
pounded,  8fc.  By  William  Brown  Gal- 
loway, M.  A.,  Curate  of  Bromptoni 
Middlesex,  458. 

Gatty — Sermons  published  at  the  request 
of  his  Congregation.  By  Alfred  Gatty, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Eccles6eld,  194. 

Gerhard  —  Fourteen  Meditations  for  a 
Fortnight  rf  John  Gerhard,  464. 

Giles— The  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,  now  first  gathered  from  the  con' 
temporary  historians.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  Giles,  D.C.L.,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Oxford,  37* 

Groves — Pasilogia:  an  Essay  towards  the 
formation  of  a  system  of  Universal  Lan- 
guage, both  written  and  vocal ;  with  sug- 
gestions for  its  dissemination  throughout 
the  world:  including  a  succinct  review 
qfthe  principal  systems  rf  similar  cha- 
racter heretofore  published.  By  the  ReT. 
Edward  Groves,  450. 


Harrington — The  Succession  of  Bishops  in 
the  Church  of  England  unbroken ;  or, 
the  Nag's  Head  Fable  refuted.  With  a 
Postscript  on  the  Ordination  Services  rf 
Edward  the  Sixth,  in  reply  to  the  Ninth 
Letter  rf  the  Rev.  J.  Spencer  Norihcote. 
By  E.  C.  Harrington,  M.A.,  Preben- 
dary of  Exeter,  &c.,  198. 

Harvey — Discourses,  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Mary's,  Truro.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Woodis  Harvey,  M.A.,  441. 

Hastings^-Parochial  Sermons  from  Trinity 
to  Advent  Sunday.     By  Henry  James 


Hastings,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Archy  Mhp, 
196. 

HeyUn-'Doctrim  mtd  DUeipUm  rf  A» 
EngUtkCkmrdL  B j  Ftoter  Heylia, 4li 

Hook—An  EeeletioMiiesa  Biagrmpkift  M^ 
taining  tho  Livu  rf  Aneitni  Fmiktn  md 
Modem  Dimttott  hUenparmd  mriik  w^ 
tices  rf  Heretiee  amd  StkiwmmikB^  fmw^ 
ing  a  brirf history  rfUim  Ckmrtkimemif 
age.  By  Walter  Farqnhar  Uookp  IXDW 
Vicar  of  Leeds,  190. 

On  the  meant  rf  rmmdtHmg  mme 
^jfficient  the  EducoHmt  rf"  lAc  Plipb:  ■ 
Letter  to  th$  Lord  Bitktp  rf  SL  Jk" 
vid's.  By  Walter  FarquharHookvIXlX, 
Vicar  of  Leeds,  127. 

Hooper— The  Tramlatim:  or,  l%t  Ckmt 
ing  rf  the  Living  SoimU^  mmdiktirdf 
Uverancefrom  the  juAgmtmU  whkk  mt 
coming  on  ike  earth.  By  the  Rev.  Me 
Hooper,  Rector  of  Albiury,  44Ai. 


Jarvis—A  Chronolcgicai  InifimeHm  fi 
the  History  rf  the  Chmrdk  s  M^g***' 
inquiry  into  the  true  daiae  rf  ike  Mktt 
and  death  of  our  Lord  amd  Smeiherm  Ij 
Samuel  Farmer  Jenrla,  D.D.,  77* 

Jenyns — Observations  on  HaisiridBUmy: 
with  an  Introduction  oa  HmkUe  rf  Ob- 
serving, as  eonnecied  woith  ike  Sinif  4 
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History — a  charming  songstress  in  her  youthful  days,  CUo  gesia 
canens^  clothing  in  sweet  minstrelsy  her  legendary  lore,  and  in 
her  maturer  years  a  stately  dame,  slow  and  careful  in  gathering 
her  stores  of  knowledge,  and  grave  in  her  delivery — has  of  late 
caught  the  infection  of  the  times^  tfaveUing  onwards  with  railroad 
speed,  snatching  up  her  information  as  she  flies  along,  and  dealing 
it  out  again  as  rapidly  as  she  collects  it,  in  journals  and  pam- 
phlets without  number,  which  she  scatters  in  every  direction  to 
mark  her  passage.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  hurricane 
of  changes  that  is  sweeping  over  the  world,  leaves  no  time  for  re- 
flection :  events  which  formerly  would  have  been  spread  over  a 
succession  of  ages,  are  now  crowded  into  the  brief  space  of  a 
single  life.  The  fashion  of  our  progress  through  time  is  as  much 
altered,  as  that  of  our  progress  through  space  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  lengthened  train  for  the  compact  stage-coach,  and 
the  hissing  locomotive  for  the  team  of  neighing  steeds.  A  day's 
journey  on  the  top  of  a  well-appointed,  fast  coach — a  vulgar  inci- 
dent of  life  some  years  ago— has  now  become  a  kind  of  oasis  of 
bygone  pleasantness  for  memory  to  dwell  upon ;  how  prancingly 
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the  showy  cattle  of  the  first  and  the  last  stages  did  tbdr  wodc, 
as  if  it  were  mere  play  to  them ;  how  at  the  foot  of  some  steep 
ascent  the  passengers  alighted,  some  to  ease  the  hoTses  and  othen 
to  stretch  their  legs ;  how  over  the  level  plain,  and  over  hill  and 
dale  the  coach  rolled  merrily  onward,  turning  the  oountiy  into  a 
vast  panorama  with  shifting  scenes,  of  which  the  living  guide- 
book on  the  coach-box  did  the  honours ;  and  how,  arrived  at  bis 
joumev'^s  end,  the  traveller  might,  if  he  was  so  inclined,  ait  down 
and,  while  he  sipped  his  tea,  transfer  to  his  note-book  the  impros- 
sions  he  had  received  and  the  pictures  he  had  collected  in  his  mind 
as  he  passed  along.  There  was  a  pleasure,  too,  and  jdenty  of  ftua 
in  marking  the  characteristic  differences  of  the  convejanoea  in 
different  countries:  the  Diligence  with  its  two  rows  of  three 
horses  abreast,  its  heavy-booted  postilion,  and  its  oondnetor  ^  ii 
militaire,  who,  if  you  took  your  seat  .in  the  iftipMale^  WKJA 
shorten  the  journey  with  stories  of  the  grand  capiiaimw  and  his 
campaigns ;  the  Eihoagen  (like  its  French  namesahe  ImemB  a  aea 
lucend^  with  its  unicorn  team,  and  its  dieoordant  sounds  of 
cracking  whip  and  blowing  horn  and  taueend  Dtmii0noM$r  i  the 
Hauterer  or  Vetturino  with  his  raw-boned  hacks  <»awling  at  a 
snail's  pace  over  the  road,  destroying  the  poetry  of  travel  bj  the 
intrusive  homeliness  of  his  discourse,  and  the  balmy  sweetness  of 
the  air  b^  the  insufferable  stench  of  his  canaeter.  All  theae  an 
fast  passmg  away  from  the  iace  of  the  earth,  with  their  ripn'sriiie 
features  of  varying  nationality ;  and  in  their  place,  whithersoever 
you  direct  your  journey,  whether  you  travel  in  Beknum  or  in 
France,  in  Italjr  or  in  Uermany,  or  in  good  Old  Endand,  there 
is,  or  shortly  will  be,  with  hardly  any  perceptible  dinerenoe»  the 
broad,  well-cushioned  railroad-carriage,  m  which  you  stow  youaeV 
away  like  a  piece  of  living  luggage,  to  be  hurled  at  a  paoe  wUeh 
does  not  permit  your  eye  to  rest  on  a  single  object,  through  dsric 
tunnels  under  the  hills,  and  on  ugly  b^ks  across  the  valkjSk 
where  the  happier  traveller  of  former  years  feasted  his  eye  on  Cm 
beauteous  face  of  nature ;  and  when  you  have  reached  yoor  desti- 
nation, you  know  no  more  of  the  country  through  whien  yon  have 
passed,  than  what  may  be  gathered  from  the  railroad  faidl  nhUk 
you  obtained  at  the  terminus  along  with  your  ticket. 

And  even  so  it  is  with  our  progress  through  time :  the  kimre 
of  contemplation  which  our  fathers  enjoyed,  while  they  acted  their 

!>art  on  the  world^s  stage,  is  not  vouclisafed  to  their  hosier  and^ 
or  that  very  reason,  not  wiser  sons.  Men  are  driven  along  aeby 
the  pressure  of  a  crowd  from  behind,  which  leaves  them  no  tiaes 
to  stop  and  consider  whither  they  are  going ;  those  tfaa^  aie  ii 
the  front  ranks,  and  supposed  from  their  position  to  £reet  the 
movement,  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  keep  on  their  legs,  and  to 
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vent  themselves  from  being  thrown  down  and  trampled  on ;  and 
the  course  which  they  take  is  determined,  not  by  reflection  or 
choice,  but  by  the  direction  of  the  impulse  by  which  they  are 
poshed  onward.  The  secret  of  this  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
world  and  hot  the  character  of  its  movements  is,  that  a  power  has 
been  set  in  motion  m  the  masses,  which  acts  in  the  moral  world 
with  the  same  gigantic  force  as  steam  does  in  the  physical  world; 
the  power  of  the  carnal,  selfidi  inteOedt,  developed  and  heated  to 
high  pressure  temperature.  That  power,  brou^t  to  bear  upon 
every  part  of  the  social  machinery,  without  the  influence  of  reli- 
gious principle  to  regulate  and  direct  it,  is  every  where  endangering 
the  ancient  institutions  which  present  obstacles  to  its  progress, 
and  scattering  destruction  and  desolation  around  it.  Its  devel<m- 
ment  has  been  so  simultaneous,  its  results  are  being  so  rapioly 
communicated  from  country  to  country,  that  the  distinctive  fear 
tures  of  national  mind  and  character  are  fast  disappearing  before 
the  influence  of  a  cosmopolite  civilization,  or  rather,  we  should 
say,  perhaps,  a  cosmopolite  barbarism ;  for  there  is  no  greater 
savage  than  the  intellectual  savage,  the  savage  of  civilized  life. 

The  peculiar  character  of  that  power,  that  which  it  exhibits 
every  where  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  is  an  exr 
elusive  reliance  on  the  intellect  of  man,  an  exclusive  devotion  to 
his  material  interests.  It  recognises  no  connexion  between  this 
world  and  another,  so  as  to  place  the  social  aims  and  appliances, 
the  theories  and  institutions  of  this  world,  in  subordination  to  the 
higher  purposes  of  that  other  worid.  It  deals  with  religion  as 
with  a  mere  matter  of  private  opinion,  which  is  to  be  kept  out  of 
the  calculation  of  legislatures  and  governments,  except  so  far  as 
the  agreement  of  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  in  one  and 
the  same  belief  may  give  to  that  belief  a  certain  social  importance ; 
and  accordingly,  the  numerical  strength  of  any  given  creed  is  the 
measure  of  the  countenance  and  support  which  it  may  be  expedient 
to  give  to  it.  The  diflerence  between  truth  and  error  in  matters 
of  reh'gion  is  as  completely  set  aside  as  if  no  such  diflerence 
existed ;  Popery  and  Catholic  truth  are  looked  upon  as  two  dif- 
ferent systems  of  Christianity,  just  as  the  Linnsean  and  Natural 
Systems  are  two  different  systems  of  botany ;  and  their  respective 
merits  are  discussed  much  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  narrow 
and  the  broad  gauge.  Of  reverence  for  principles  of  revealed  and 
eternal  truth  that  infidel  power  knows  nothing ;  for  the  experience 
of  past  ages  it  has  a  sovereign  contempt ;  it  pays  honour  only  to 
its  ow^n  crude  speculations,  and  has  confidence  only  in  its  own 
rash  experiments. 

This  power,  the  growth  of  which  dates  about  a  century  back, 
and  which,  confined  in  the  first  instance  to  the  world  of  literature, 
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is  working  its  way  more  and  moro  down  into  the  mawieai,  is  e?H 
dently  gatnering  strength  in  preparation  for  a  tremendouB  atougah^ 
which  probably  will  constitute  the  final  crisiB  of  tins  wmWi 
existence,  and  which  will  have  for  its  object  entirely  to  amuhilflte 
every  principle  and  every  system  which  has  directly  or  indireetlj 
an  origin  higher  than  of  this  earth ;  to  throw  down  evety  alter 
and  every  throne,  and  to  proclaim  the  omniscience  of  reason  and 
the  omnipotence  of  the  popular  will ;  to  abrogate  every  dmne 
right  as  a  treasonable  offence  against  the  sovereignty  of  man. 
Meanwhile,  as  in  ordinary  warfare  skirmishes  between  the  out- 
posts, and  onslaughts  between  the  more  advanced  bodies  of  the 
nostile  armies,  precede  the  mighty  battle  in  which  the  opposiitf 
hosts  are  drawn  up  in  the  fulness  of  their  strength,  and  by  wfaien 
the  fate  of  empires  is  finally  decided,  so  before  the  last  and  uni- 
versal conflict  between  the  carnal  power  of  the  intellect  and  the 
spiritual  power  of  religion,  partial  contests  take  place  firom  time 
to  time,  and  of  these  the  nrst  and  fiercest  was  the  fearfnl  and 
bloody  drama  enacted  in  France  half  a  century  ago.  After  the 
license  of  anarchy  had  reached  such  a  height  as  to  render  erea  the 
iron  rod  of  military  despotism  a  blessing,  and  after  this  deqpotiam 
had  in  its  turn  rendered  itself  intolerable  by  its  haughty  and 
op{)ressive  bearing,  the  opposing  principle,  which  recqgmses  a 
divine  ordinance  set  over  the  afiairs  of  men,  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  regain  its  ascendancy;  but  the  power  of  infidelity  was  onJy 
repressed  and  not  subdued ;  it  soon  rose  again  triumphant,  and 

Erudently  avoiding  the  excesses  by  which  its  former  victoiy  had 
een  turned  into  defeat,  it  ranged  itself  under  the  self-imposed 
discipline  of  the  Napoleon  of  Peace. 

It  is  in  this  light  that,  after  stripping  them  of  all  the  adfenti* 
tious  incidents  of  circumstances  and  persons,  the  events  must  be 
regarded,  which,  as  the  works  enumerated  at  the  head  of  tUi 
article  show,  have  become  matter  of  history,  before  the  inV  has 
had  time  to  dry,  with  which  the  ordinances  of  the  25th  of  July 
and  the  compact  of  the  9th  of  August  were  written*  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  faults  of  the  unhappy  monarch  who  atalnd 
and  lost  his  crown ;  whatever  the  errors  of  his  ostensible  minis- 
ters ;  whatever  the  insidious  character  of  the  secret  influence  by 
which  both  were  directed ;  however  upright,  on  the  other  ^fnA^ 
may  be  the  intentions,  however  consummate  the  ability,  how- 
ever noble  the  bearing  of  the  prince  who  took  hold  of  tne  prot 
fered  reins  of  power,  still  the  fact  remains,  that  Ghari.B8  X^ 
by  the  grace  of  God^  King  of  France^  was  the  expression  of  ths 
principle  of  a  divine  ordinance  in  church  and  state;  and  that 
Louis  Philippe,  hy  the  will  of  the  people^  King  of  ike  J^rmnik^  n 
the  representative  of  the  self-sufficiency  of  man  m  matten  bolh 
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of  religion  and  of  government.  It  is  true  that  the  religion,  under 
the  auspices  of  which  Charles  X.  ruled  and  forfeited  his  kingdom, 
is  a  corrupt  religion ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  strained  his  regal 
power  beyond  its  legitimate  compass ;  but  the  question  at  issue 
was  not  the  truth  of  the  faith  which  he  maintained,  or  the  legality 
of  the  acts  of  his  government ;  it  was  against  the  very  principle 
of  a  state  religion  of  any  kind  whatever, — against  the  principle  of 
a  royal  power  which  took  its  rise  in  the  appointment  of  God,  and 
not  in  the  will  of  the  people,  that  the  nation  rose  under  the 
auspices  of  leaders,  who  openly  declared  that  France  could  and 
should  have  no  peace  until  the  principles  of  1789  should  become 
the  basis  of  the  constitution.  This  is  equally  apparent  from  the 
account  of  both  the  writers  whose  works  are  now  lying  before  us, 
notwithstanding  the  general  opposition  of  their  views,  and  the 
personal  bitterness  with  which  they  treat  each  other  in  their 
writings. 

As  regards  M.  Capefigue,  he  has  no  pretension  to  be  the 
advocate  of  any  principle,  or  to  have  any  definite  standard  by 
which  he  weighs  men  and  parties  and  their  proceedings.  Success 
appears  to  be  the  criterion  by  which  he  forms  his  estimates ;  his 
hearths  allegiance  is  to  the  powers  that  be;  not,  however, 
because  they  are  ordained  of  Uod,  but  simply  becatise  they  are, 
and  while  they  are,  the  powers.  This  point  is  urged  against 
him  with  considerable  effect  by  M.  de  Polignac,  in  his  Bipome  d, 
mes  Adversaires,  in  which,  adverting  to  the  epithet,  t^ie  foible^ 
applied  to  him  by  M.  Capefigue,  he  says : 

'*  No  doubt  that  author  has  never  found  himself  compromised  in  any 
grave  or  serious  political  event,  for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  after  having 
been  the  faithful  partisan  of  the  restoration,  to  which  he  even  gave  the 
support  of  his  pen  in  the  Quotidienne  and  in  other  journals,  while  it  had 
the  wind  of  fortune  in  its  favour,  he  abandoned  its  cause,  and  visited  it 
with  his  wrath,  in  the  very  first  days  of  its  adversity ;  in  one  word, 
having  always  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  stronger,  he  could  not 
but  escape  always  from  the  dangers  which  accompany  a  reverse,  and 
thus  earn  for  himself  the  designation  of  a  iite  forte  *^ — Polignac^  RSponse 
d  mes  Adversaires,  p.  56, 

The  anecdotes  which  M.  Capefigue  tells  of  his  childhood,  when 
M.  Angl^Capefigue  (whether  his  father,  or  another  near  rela- 
tive, does  not  appear)  fell  a  victim  to  the  murderous  excesses  of 
the  revolutionanr  bands  at  Marseilles,  accounts  for  his  instinctive 
detestation  of  all  party  violence ;  and  his  own  statement,  that  in 
the  course  of  his  political  career  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  hearing  every  shade  of  opinion,  being  admitted  to  the 
political  circles  of  the  different  parties,  marks  him  as  a  man 
whose  principles  are  of  no  very  decided  cast.    If  he  has  any  pre* 
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dilection  for  one  Bystem  or  set  of  men  rather  than  ftnotlier^  ifc  ii- 
for  the  administration  which  was  displaced  by  M«  de  PoUgnafly 
towards  whose  chief,  M.  de  Martignac,  he  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained sentiments  of  great  personal  devotion;  a  oirciuDBtaDoe 
which  accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  the  feeUng  of  penonal 
hostility  with  which  he  regards  his  successor.  His  religioai 
views,  though  not  Ultramon&ne,  are  those  of  a  decided  BomaniBt^ 
and  he  agrees  with  M.  de  Po%nac  in  charging  the  Frenoh  Bevo- 
lution  upon  Calvinism;  but  of  the  truths  of  reliffion  he  Rpralri 
occasionallv  in  a  somewhat  stag^ring  tone,  imoh  leavea  ifc 
doubtful  whether  ^^  Catholicism  ^  is,  to  his  mind,  more  then  aa 
eminently  useful  system  of  restraint  upon  the  paasioDS  of  man- 
kind. In  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  workmg  claimofl  under 
the  restoration,  he  says : 

'^  Was  it  not  frightful  to  think  of  the  demoralisation  of  the  inferior 
classes  of  society  ?  Who,  then,  could  cast  their  minds  into  the  mould 
of  a  social  and  moral  system  ?  Religious  education,  donbtletSt  oooU 
do  it ;  that  is  to  say,  a  teaching  adapted  to  the  want  among  tbam  of 
morality  and  comfort.  In  taking  popular  instruction  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  the  Constituent  Assembly  had,  I 
helieve,  committed  an  error ;  because  the  religious  bodies  bridled  tte 
passions  at  the  same  time  that  they  imparted  light.  Men  who  labonr 
much,  and  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  can  hardly  help  feeling  a 
irritation  against  the  state  of  society  which  condemns  them  to 
sant  toil.  The  working  man  will  therefore  remain  restteis  and  insnbor* 
dinate,  unless  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is  inculcated  upon  him,  nnlim 
obedience  is  made  a  matter  of  duty  with  him,  unless  lAtf  tegemdg  ^ 
heaven  and  hell  are  presented  to  his  mind." — Capefigue^  VEwn^imfimM 
VAvlnemeni  du  rot  LouU-Philippe,  tom.  i.  p.  253,  254. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  does  not  sound  very  satiafactoiy  ae 
to  M.  Capefigue^s  own  personal  belief  in  those  ^*  I^enda,^  end 
savours  more  of  political  conservatism  than  of  fiuth  in  matterB  of 
religion.  In  a  writer  who  has  taken  in  hand  the  history  of  % 
conflict  in  which  religion  bears  so  conspicuous  a  parti  we  hold 
this  to  be  a  material  disqualification ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one 
of  which  we  have  to  complain.  M.  Capefigue  has  evidently  had! 
access  to  a  very  large  mass  of  state  papers  and  dfupntrhnn, 
and  through  his  acquaintance  with  men  of  diflbrent  politioal 
parties,  to  many  private  channels  of  information.  But  inatead  of 
making  use  of  these  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  hia  readen 
with  characteristic  sketches  of  the  events  he  treats  of,  and  of  tiia 
men  that  took  a  part  in  them,  bearing,  by  reason  of  the  oppor- 
tunities at  his  command,  the  stamp  of  authenticity,  M.  Gane^pia 
is  content  to  daub  his  pages  with  interminable  traoacnpta  df 
documents,  connected  together  by  incoherent  fragmenta  of 
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tive,  and  desultory  trains  of  reflection,  the  most  prominent  quality 
of  which  is,  what  in  his  own  language  is  expressively  called  plati- 
iude.  Often,  indeed,  the  transcripts  are  taken  from  documents 
already  known  to  the  public,  by  means  of  the  journals  and  other 
records  of  the  history  of  the  times ;  but  occasionally  they  are 
unpublished  pieces,  which  M.  Gapefigue  has  the  merit  of  making 
known  for  the  first  time.  This  merit  he  takes  care  the  reader 
should  not  overlook,  impressing  him  duly  with  the  fact  that  all 
the  secrets  of  the  diplomatic  world  have  been  surveyed  and 
scanned  by  the  author  who  has  undertaken  to  euide  him  through 
the  ma^es  of  contemporaneous  history.  ^^  J  ai  pareouru  lang^ 
temps  les  archives  des  affaires  etrangires^  ei  la  eorrespondance  secrete 
des  ambassadeurs.^  .  .  ,  ^^  Un  grand  nonibre  de  memoires 
secrets  Staient  mis  sous  les  yeux  de  Charles  X, ;  fen  ai  eu  plueieurs 
dans  mes  mains.'*^  .  .  .  ^^  •Pai  eu  dans  les  mains  les  d^ches  qui 
furent  lues  au  conseil  des  ministres^  .  •  •  Such  are  some  of  the 
ever-recurring  phrases  by  which  M.  Capefigue  points  out  to  his 
readers  the  vast  extent  and  secret  cnaracter  of  the  materials 
which  he  has  had  at  his  disposal ;  materials  which,  if  we  are  to 
believe  him,  are  accessible  to  no  one  but  himself;  ^^  (Test  cL  Faide 
d'une  grande  masse  defaits  et  de  renseignemenis^  qui  me  sont  peb- 
80NNEL8,  quefai  rMig4ce  travail^'*  he  says,  of  his  account  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  Now  when  an  author  gives  extracts  within 
inverted  commas,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  are  not 
what  they  profess  to  be;  when  he  makes  a  general  state- 
ment of  his  own  on  the  strength  of  what  he  has  had  dans  lev 
mains  and  sous  les  yeuXy  it  would  be  imfair  to  suspect  that,  like 
Sheridan,  he  '^  has  no  bag,^^  by  the  contents  of  wnich  he  might 
establish  his  assertions ;  and  if  the  information  to  which  M. 
Capefigue  so  refers,  is  all  real  and  genuine,  he  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  applauded  for  the  extent  of  it  ¥mich  he  has  collected  toge- 
ther. Yet  after  all, — and  here  it  is  where  M.  Capefigue'^s  mistake 
lies, — to  command  an  abundance  of  materials  is  one  thing,  to 
possess  judgment  and  talent  for  using  them  properly,  quite  another 
thing.  As  a  man  does  not  become  a  painter  by  laying  in  a  large 
stock  of  colours,  so  a  man  does  not  become  a  historian  by 
poring  over  a  large  mass  of  documents;  a  truism  copiously 
illustrated  by  the  volumes  of  our  author,  between  whom  and  a 
historian  there  is  all  the  diflference  which  there  is  between  the 
scene-painter,  who  represents  a  certain  set  of  objects  agreeably  to 
the  stage  directions,  and  the  artist  who  embodies  in  his  picture 
some  high  thought  of  the  mind,  to  the  setting  forth  of  which 
every  object  he  delineates  is  subservient.  Yet  even  this  fault, 
great  as  it  is,  is  not  the  most  serious  which  we  have  to  find  with 
M.  Capefigue'*s  performance.  There  is,  in  the  very  extent  and 
depth  of  we  secret  information  of  which  he  boasts,  a  something 
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that  excites  suspicion;  it  seems  difficult  to  underafauid  how  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  know  all  that  he  says  he  knows,  wo 
accurately  and  so  certainly,  even  to  the  most  private  eoavoni' 
tions  of  the  potentates  of  Europe  and  their  ministen  of  atalfl^ 
unless,  indeed,  we  take  M.  Gapefigue  to  be  a  kind  of  pofitied 
Asmodeus,  from  whose  scrutinizing  glance  no  palaoOt  no  eafamek, 
no  boudoir  in  Europe  is  secure.  We  honestly  coi^bas  that^  m 
we  read  through  his  volumes,  we  could  not  suppress  an  ugly  sua* 
picion  of  this  nature,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  such  manifest  uncharitableness ;  and  we  were  not 
greatly  surprised  when  we  met,  in  M.  de  Polignac^s  **  M^mm  i 
mes  Adversaires^  with  the  following  observation : 

"  One  word  more  respecting  the  author  in  questloii  and  his  book 
{U Europe  depute  FAvenement  du  roi  Loms^Philippe),  In  bis  historioil 
account  of  the  days  of  July,  he  gives  the  contents  of  letters  to  the  id^g 
which  he  attributes  to  me,  and  which  I  declare  1  never  wrote ;  he  otan 
makes  me  speak  a  language  which  I  never  held;  he  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  some  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  words  addressed  ts 
me  which  I  never  heard ;  in  short,  faithful  to  the  system  which  he  has 
adopted  in  his  first  historical  libel  on  the  restoration,  he  does  more  tbaa 
write  history,'  /le  invents  it.** — Polignac^  Riponse  ^  Me<  AdaereabtM^ 
p.  67. 

This  is  a  sad  blow  indeed  to  the  authenticity  of  M.  Gapefijgne*a 
statements ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  rudest  shock  whicm  the 
credibility  of  his  historical  anecdotes  has  to  sustain.  He  inflicts 
occasionally  upon  himself  far  harder  blows,  by  contradicting  in 
one  place  distmctly  what  he  has  as  distinctly  asserted  in  anouer. 
One  example,  rather  a  curious  one,  may  suffice.  In  the  HiaUin 
de  la  Bestauraiion  we  have  the  following  grapluc  account  of  ths 
forebodings  which  filled  the  minds  of  the  ministers  in  prepnijng 
their  coup  d'etat. 

"  Men  of  sense  and  men  of  business  do  not  play  at  eotgpi  ^SUd 
without  having  their  minds  greatly  engrossed  by  the  future ;  M.  ds 
Folignac,  with  his  inconceivable  levity,  might  deceive  himself;  but  the 
sad  and  solemn  tone  which  reigned  during  these  discussions,  dssrijr 
showed  that  several  of  the  ministers  felt  the  greatness  of  the  dangers  ts 
which  they  were  exposing  the  throne.  Every  moment  some  word  or 
other  escaped;  some  contemplated  the  portrait  of  Strailbidf  oAas 
dwelt  complacently  on  the  idea  of  a  great  act  of  self-devotion ;  all  wans 
aware  of  the  responsibility  which  weighed  upon  them.  This  respoaii* 
bility  they  were  all  willing  to  undergo,  for  they  all  affixed  their  signs* 
tures  to  the  ordinances^  as  if  they  had  felt  it  an  honour  to  ihsie  the 
common  danger." — Capefigue,  Histoire  de  la  ReitawraAom^  toL  It* 
p.  251. 

But  what  is  the  version  which  the  same  historian  fpeem  of  the 
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very  same  matter  in  another  place,  without  assigning  any  reason 
for  the  change  in  his  statement,  and  without  any  apparent  cause, 
but  his  own  'inconceivable  levity^  as  a  compiler  of  political 
chit-chat?  In  his  histoiy  of  Europe,  since  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philippe,  he  argues  that  the  Polignac  ministry  were  acting  under 
a  firm  conviction  of  the  perfect  legality  of  the  course  pursued  by 
them,  and  then  continues : 

*'  So  reasoned  all  the  ministers,  especially  M.  de  Folig^ac ;  there 
was,  therefore,  no  room  for  any  one  to  heave  sighs,  to  look  at  the  por- 
trait of  Strafford  (which  was  not  in  the  Council  Chamber),  or  to  offer 
his  head  to  the  king  in  signing  the  government  measures ;  if  the 
ordinances  were  not  considered  absolutely  legal,  they  were  at  least  sup- 
posed to  he  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tional charter." — Capefigue,  VEurape  depuis  VAvhiement  du  roi  Louis* 
Philippe^  vol.  i.  321. 

Such  palpable  contradictions  necessarily  destroy  all  confidence, 
if  not  in  the  author^s  veracity,  at  least  in  the  accuracy  of  his 
information,  and  in  the  care  which  he  has  taken  to  select  and 
arrange  his  materials ;  the  more  so  as  in  other  respects  too  traces 
of  the  greatest  negligence  and  ignorance  are  apparent  in  his  per- 
formances. Considering  that  M.  Capefigue  is  polyhistor^^  in  the 
least  creditable  sense  of  the  word,  one  of  those  whose  pen,  as  M, 
de  Polignac  appropriately  quotes, — 

**peut  tous  Us  moiSf  au  moins,  enfanter  en  volume" 

it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  his  writings  should  exhibit  that 
careful  digestion  of  materials,  and  that  elaborate  accuracy  of 
diction,  which  are  the  result  of  adherence  to  the  canon  nonum 
prematur  in  annum.  Still  we  might  expect,  that  one  who  makes 
such  high  pretensions  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  European  diplomacy,  should  not  fallinto  ludicrous  mis- 
takes ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  gravely  informs  us  that  Lord 
Castlereagh  calling  Lord  Stanhope  *'  his  honourable  friend,^^  in  a 
debate  on  the  occupation  of  France,  was  a  clear  proof  that  he 
was  but  too  much  disposed  to  adopt  Lord  Stanhope  s  policy ;  we 

^  The  list  of  his  larger  historical  writings,  which  amount  to  upwards  of  fifty 
volumes,  comprises  works  on  Charlemagne,  Huguet  Capet  ei  la  Troisiime  Race,  Phi- 
Hppe-Juguete,  VHUtoire  du  Moyen  Jge,  FranqtSs  L  ei  la  Renaiseanee,  la  Riforme  ei 
la  Ligue,  Louis  XIF.,  Louit  XF.,  Louis  XfV.,  V Europe  pendani  la  R^lution  Fran* 
false,  V Europe  pendant  le  Consulat  ei  V  Empire  de  NapoUon,  les  Ceni- Jours,  Histoire  de 
la  Restauration,  les  Diplomates  Europiens,  V  Europe  depuis  VAvinemeni  du  Roi  Louis- 
Philippe.  The  fact  is,  it  is  as  much  as  M.  Capefigue  can  do  to  remember  what  he 
himself  baa  written,  and  to  quote  himself,  which,  by  the  way,  be  often  does.  Tbo 
"  Foyez  du  resie  men  travail  sur  les  Cent- Jours,  la  Restauration,**  &c.  &c.,  is  of  fire* 
quent  occurrence. 
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might  expect  that  he  should  not  be  goOtyof 
names,  as  when  he  speaks  of  the  house  of  "IRyyw 
of  "  Lord  WUwarih,  the  English  envoy  at  Pam  ;  of ««  Locd^  „ 
Sammerset^  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Madrid ;  and  laat^  ail 
least,  of  the  conspiracy  of  ^^  Thwiswold.^  We  aay  wft*>™g  rf 
Lord  Vellington  and  the  WighSy  because  these,  lmD||(  tuoycJy 
spelled  elsewhere,  may  be  set  down  to  the  accomit  of  the  printar; 
but  we  fear  the  same  allowance  cannot  be  made  when  he  ealb  tb 
king  at  arms  h^roB  d'armes^  instead  of  h^rauii  d'anrmm^  aa  he 
to  have  written. 

In  spite  of  all  these  blemishes,  great  and  amaD,  houpwei.  tl» 
volumes  of  M.  Capefirae  will  still  be  found,  in  the  handa  of  tkat 
who  know  how  to  discriminate,  valuable  contribntioiia  to  tfa 
history  of  our  own  times,  especially  as  fiu*  as  France  is  conoemed; 
as  they  contain  a  vast  quantity  of  the  crude  material,  wUek 
minds  better  qualified  for  the  task  may  hereafter  "Work  op  in  a 
manner  more  worthy  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  Uatoij. 

Very  difierent  in  character  from  M.  Oapefigue^a  demi-hiatam^ 
demi-aprocryphal  compilations,  is  the  work  of  Prince  PoGgnte. 
However  erroneous  in  some  respects  we  may  tiiink  the  nrinci|h 
of  which  it  is  the  expression,  it  has  the  merit  of  unfblnng  aai 
upholding  that  principle  with  a  consistency  and  loftineaB  of  thos^ft 
which  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  chaneter  <^  the  author. 
It  is  just  such  a  book  as  a  man  mifffat  be  expected  to  write,  wk 
has  staked  his  all  and  his  very  life  itself  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
principle  which  is  with  him  an  article  of  faith ;  and  what  ia  man^ 
infinitely  more,  to  the  credit  of  the  noble  writer,  there  ia  not  ia  it 
any  of  that  bitterness  and  that  violence  which  are  so  often  alBed 
with  uncompromising  adherence  to  certain  prindpIeB*  Theie  m 
in  his  lUponM  d>  mes  AdversaireSy  passages  which  BuflBciently  ahuir 
the  prince'^s  ability  to  handle  the  gall-dipped  iron-pen  of  poaooil 
controversy,  but  they  are  few,  and  written  upon  great  profocfr> 
tion.  Among  those  who  have  laid  themselves  open  to  hu  fmti- 
gation,  M.  Genoude,  editor  of  the  Gazette  de  Frami09^  and  IL 
Oapefi^ue,  are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  former  tooched  at 
once  his  literaiy  and  his  personal  vanity  to  the  quick,  hj  anpljBy 
the  epithet  insens^  to  his  book,  and  taxing  nim  with  uriK 
"ncitncr  learned  nor  forgotten  any  thing;  whereupon  M.j£ 
Polignac  smartly  retorts  by  telling  M.  Genoude,  who,  it  occww. 


gloried  in  calling  himself  his  ^'^  aide  de  camp  "^  in  the  dayaofUi 
power,  that  he  at  least  cannot  be  charged  with  not  having  ihr* 
gotten  any  thing,  and  goes  on  to  put  him  in  mind  of  a  vamtf  of 
circumstances,  the  recollection  of  which  ought  to  have  prefentai 
the  versatile  editor  from  attacking  his  exiled  patron  in  a  aMt 
which  says  as  Uttle  for  his  politick  consistency  as  it  doaa  Ibraii 
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personal  gratitude.  Of  M.  Capefigue,  and  the  strictures  on  his 
productions,  contained  in  the  work  of  M.  de  Polignac,  we  have 
already  spoken ;  he  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  ex-minister  by  his 
often-repeated  allusions  to  his  being  an  obstinate  man,  a  titefoible^ 
and  above  all,  to  his  cold  impassibility  during  the  fearful  conflict 
in  which  he  involved  the  monarchy.  A'propos  of  this  last  re- 
proach, the  prince  mentions  two  interesting  anecdotes  which 
show,  that  however  fatal  his  ^^  impassibility  may  have  proved 
to  the  royal  cause,  it  stood  him  in  good  stead  for  his  personal 
preservation.  As  they  are  characteristic,  both  of  M.  de  Polig- 
nac's  temper  of  mind,  and  of  the  savage  and  sanguinary  spint 
which  is  still  brooding  in  the  hearts  of  the  French  patriots,  we 
shall  transcribe  them  in  his  own  words : 

"That  author,'*  he  says,  in  allusion  to  M.  Capefigue,  the  USte forte* 
who  always  sided  with  the  stronger  party,  "  might  naturally  be  ignorant 
that  in  the  presence  of  danger  the  features  ought  never  to  betray  the 
anguish  of  the  heart ;  the  terrible  events  through  which  1  have  passed 
in  my  lifetime,  have  more  than  once  confirmed  this  truth  in  my  eyes. 
It  is  to  this  apparent  impassibility  that  I  stood  again  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  my  life,  shortly  after  the  revolution  of  July,  when  I  was 
arrested  alone  in  a  secluded  house  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Granville, 
by  a  score  and  a  half  of^  young  patriots  in  a  state  of  great  exaltation 
armed  with  pistols  and  daggers.  For  the  space  of  two  hours  I  was  de* 
tained  by  them,  and  while  some  of  them  plied  me  with  the  most  insidious 
questions,  I  heard  others  near  me  say  to  each  other  in  an  under-tone, '  If 
we  could  get  out  of  him  but  half  a  proof  that  he  is  the  person  whom  we 
imagine  we  have  caught,  we  would  stick  the  knife  into  his  heart.'  My 
coolness,  however,  .disappointed  their  expectation.  Another  and  a  still 
stronger  instance  of  the  same  kind  happened  on  the  following  day,  when 
being  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  Saint-L6,  I  had  arrived,  accompanied 
by  two  members  of  the  municipality  of  Granville,  at  Coutanoes,  a  town 
in  Normandy,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  horses,  and  the  population, 
which  two  days  before  had  driven  out  all  the  authorities,  sub-prefects, 
mayors,  and  gendarmes,  on  being  maliciously  informed  of  my  arrival, 
all  on  a  sudden  surrounded  my  carriage  with  shouts  for  blood.  From 
the  midst  of  that  mob,  which  in  its  ferment  presented  a  lively  image  of 
the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  in  all  its  purity,  a  man  then  step- 
ped forward  and  cried,  '  Be  easy,  he  shan't  escape  us,  I'll  do  for  him.' 
The  dress  of  the  fellow  was  that  of  a  journeyman  butcher ;  he  jumped 
on  the  step  of  the  carriage,  the  door  of  which  he  opened,  and  presented 
himself  before  us  with  a  large  knife  in  his  hand,  looking  with  a  ferocious 
eye  for  his  victim.  I  was  sitting  on  the  front  seat  of  the  carriage,  the 
knife  of  the  assassin  grazed  my  breast,  and  the  least  movement  indica- 
tive of  fear  would  have  provoked  murder.  But,  thanks  to  God,  no 
movement  was  made ;  my  companions  imitated  my  impassibility,  and 
the  man  withdrew  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  saying, '  I  don't  know  which 
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to  strike.'  Meanwhile  the  horses  had  been  pnt  tOy  tlie  postilion  itntod 
them  at  a  gallop,  and  got  the  carriage  clear  at  the  moment  when  a  voim 
was  heard  advising  the  people  to  oyerturn  the  carriage  in  order  to  Inmt 
their  vengeance.  This  shows  how  useful  it  is  to  be  able  aometinMi  to 
conceal  under  a  calm  exterior  the  tumultuous  thoughts  which  sie 
cited  by  the  presence  of  a  great  danger." — PoUgnae^  RSpamse  it 
Adversaires,  pp.  56,  57* 

Such  scenes  as  these  were  certainly  not  caleolated  to  innn 
M.  de  Polignac  with  any  very  great  a<unirati(m  for  the  principle  sf 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  but  his  opposition  to  tlikt  princ^ 
does  not  rest  on  antipathies  engendered  by  personal  canses ;  tt  ii 
founded  upon  deep  thought,  and  upon  profound  religiotis  onmns* 
tions — convictions  which,  as  expressed  by  him,  have  fiir  moiB  m 
them  of  Catholic  truth  than  of  Komish  error. 

"  There  are,"  he  says  in  the  introduction  of  his  work,  **  those  wis 
refuse  to  recognize,  in  the  concatenation  of  the  events  which  fill  op  As 
ages  of  the  world,  an  action  superior  to  that  of  man :  perhaps  it  it  Arfr 
interest  to  deceive  themselves ;  as  for  me,  I  here  firankly  declare  Aat  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  reject  the  idea  of  a  divine  intervention  in  Ai 
affairs  of  this  world.  The  hard  of  God  rolls  the  ages  belbre  Him«  lei 
his  wisdom  controls  the  impulse  which  He  gives  to  them  ;  He  is  Isag^ 
suffering  because  He  is  the  Eternal ;  and  if  in  his  providence  He  pai^ 
roits  crime  here  below,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  virtas  is 
greater  brightness ;  if  He  tolerates  the  extravagances  of  pride,  ithkt 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  its  impotence  more  dearly*  In  the  addi^ 
however,  of  the  impassioned  struggles  which  time  brings  with  it.  tSlapt 
and  raises  again,  his  fatherly  eye  marks  and  guides  more  espeeiallj  Ihl 
innermost  feeling  which  warms  the  heart  of  his  true  children,  wUch  h 
purified  through  suffering,  and  forms  in  this  place  of  exile  the  first  baei 
of  that  love  which  afterwards  is  crowned  with  a  blessed  immortsHtf* 
All  the  facts  which  in  the  course  of  ages  group  themselves  apart  fksv 
this  divine  feeling,  belong  to  the  earth,  and  partake  of  the  ftailtf  sf 
their  origin  ;  the  other  facts  only  hang  together,  succeed  withont  de- 
stroying each  other,  and  present,  so  to  speak,  only  the  progressive  dsvv- 
lopment  of  one  and  the  same  action,  which  derives  the  principle  ef  Ik 
strength  and  of  its  life  from  above. 

'*  In  truth,  thrones  and  empires  crumble ;  nations  overwhelm  esA 
other;  they  change  their  habitation,  their  naroesy  their  laws^  Alb 
language ;  but  they  advance,  in  a  manner,  only  over  heaps  of  ndiMi  Ai 
very  remembrance  of  which  history  sometimes  forgets  to  lecoid.  Ihi 
religion  of  Christ  alone  outlives  those  ruins :  this  is  the  chafai 
connects  one  age  with  another,  an  indestructible  chain»  of 
enemies  are  unable  to  change  either  the  strength  or  the  dnxaUHty;  At 
daughter  of  heaven,  but  militant  upon  this  earth,  that  reli|^on  tdM  s 
share  in  all  our  troubles  and  our  sufferings ;  she  offers  her  tears  md  At 
blood  of  her  martyrs  as  a  holocaust  for  us ;  but  Ood  upholds  hsr  la  Al 
conflict,  inspires  her  with  his  breath,  illumines  her  with  Ual^i^f  Bi 
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does  more,  He  fills  her  with  his  presence ;  He  fixes  his  abode  in  the 
heart  of  the  children  which  he  reserves  for  her ;  for  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  is  here  below  the  Lord's  home."— Po/i^noc,  E'tudes  Histari' 
([uest  ^c,  pp.  23,  24. 

That  a  mind  Imbued  with  siich  convictions  should  in  practical 
life  be  the  advocate  of  the  church  as  a  national  institution,  and  of 
the  principle  of  legitimacy  in  politics,  is  to  be  expected ;  nor  is 
there  in  the  abstract  views  of  M.  de  Polignac  on  church  and  state 
questions  any  thing  but  what  the  lovers  of  the  church  and 
monarchy  in  every  country  must  heartily  approve.  The  mistake 
into  which  he  fell,  was  not  that  he  held  these  principles,  and  that 
he  opposed  them  to  the  infidel  and  democratic  tendencies  whose 
influence  is  as  yet  fearfully  prevalent  among  the  French  people ; 
it  lay  in  this,  that  he  Identified  his  church  principles  with  the 
Romish  communion,  and  his  principles  of  legitimacy  with  the  im- 
practicable notions  and  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  anden 
r^gime^  of  which  Charles  X.  was  the  royal  Incarnation.  This  was 
his  fundamental  error ;  the  error  from  which  even  the  bitter  expe- 
rience of  his  failure  and  his  subsequent  misfortunes  has  not  deli- 
vered him.  It  was  this  error  which  led  him  to  grasp  with  rather 
too  eager  a  hand  those  reins  of  power  which  his  subsequent  conduct 
showed  that  he  was  unable  to  hold  with  the  firmness  and  severity 
required  by  the  fierceness  of  the  opposition  arrayed  against  him. 
And  assuredly  never  did  any  man  succeed  to  the  possession  of 
power,  not  only  under  greater  personal  disadvantages,  but  under 
circumstances  more  untavourable.  Upon  this  point  the  testimony 
of  M.  Capefigue  is  conclusive :  he  dates  the  ruin  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  as  far  back  as  the  dissolution  of  the 
y  ill^le  administration,  of  which  at  the  close  of  its  career  he  forms 
the  following  judgment : — 

"  M.  de  Villele  may  accuse  himself  of  having  inflicted  a  fatal  blow 
upon  the  Bourbons  of  the  elder  branch.  He  wore  out  all  the  springs  of 
government  by  overstraining  them ;  he  handed  over  to  his  successors 
all  the  arms  of  power  in  a  wasted  and  decayed  condition ;  henceforth 
there  was  nothing  but  concession ;  because  every  thing  had  been  too 
violent,  too  completely  at  variance  Vith  law  and  opinion  ;  every  thing 
had  been  pushed  to  extremes :  the  country  had  been  wantonly  agitated. 
In  consequence  of  the  headlong  adoption  of  a  bad  system,  it  had  been 
necessary  to  strike  down  whatever  offered  any  resistance ;  and  as  re- 
sistance spread  more  widely  in  proportion  as  the  social  order  was  more 
completely  departed  from,  the  result  was,  that  every  thing  was  struck 
down,  and  the  hostility  at  last  became  universal.  The  legitimate  influ- 
ence of  the  government  over  the  elections  could  no  longer  be  exercised, 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  abused ;  in  the  provinces 
the  power  was  no  longer  respected  on  account  of  the  £rauds  which  it  had 
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committed ;  the  eoBtroI  over  Uie  jaaaxdamm 
abate  of  the  censorship ;  religion  was  powerleo,  the  aSmgy 
nounced  as  eoemies ;  the  crown  was  universally  distrasted*  md  lb 
country  was  clamorous  for  guarantees,  because  no  fidth  waa  nj  lBm§K 
placed  in  promises.  What  I  find  fault  with  M.  de  Villdle  for  i«,  M 
he  rendered  any  government  impossible  after  him :  there  UeM  ike  nd 
cause  of  the  rwn  of  the  elder  branch ;  itisnottohe  $omgki  m  msff  iUeg 
else.  It  began  when  the  septennial  ministry  placed  all  ia  oppwMsi 
against  the  monarchy.  And  what  means  of  resistanee  to  to  nugh^  t 
movement  did  that  ministry  bequeath  to  its  successors  T  A  power  irtlkh 
the  feeble  probity  and  the  vacillating  system  of  the  Mariiguac  mimsaj 
could  neither  raise  nor  strengthen  in  the  eyes  of  the  countij."— G^p^ 
Jfjgae,  HtMimn  de  la  Retiawralum^  vol.  iv.  pp.  7I9  7S* 


Tt  sounds  rather  inconsiBtent  wiA  HSb  "nmm  efl 
which  matters  had  been  reduced  by  the  Vill^Ie  admmnCntiea^  la 
hear  M.  Gapefigue  declare  elsewhere,  that  even  after  the  dinoli- 
tion  of  the  Ch^ber  of  Deputies  by  the  Polignac  minifltiy,  aai 

the  re-election  of  the  same  hostile  majority, 

*'  Every  thing  waspossibU  with  a  Martignac  ministry ;  a  eaUnet  giridsl 
by  the  loyal  opinions  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  mgki  have  awwemgii 
every  thing;  M.  Pasquier  proposed  a  coalition  ministry  wUdi  wooIdlHiV 
brought  back  the  defection  votes ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done ;  aei 
then  nothing  remained  but  to  have  recourse  to  extraordhun  -lefhgdt^  •  •  •* 
— Capefgue,  L* Europe  depuis  VAvenementdu  roi  Loms^PkU^ppep  voL  L 
p.  314. 

This  assuredly  was  not  the  case ;  the  Marti^nae  ministiy  M 
by  its  intrinsic  weakness,  by  its  want  of  a  defimte  porpoae ;  fliB 
system  of  concession  had  been  tried,  tried  in  vain  and  ezhamted; 
there  remained  but  one  experiment  to  be  made,  and  that  was  a 
return  to  decidedly  monarchical  principles ;  the  acccoaion  of  IC 
de  Polignac  to  power  was  that  experiment ;  in  hia  hands  sad  Umm 
of  Charles  X.  it  could  not  but  fail ;  still  it  was  a  neceassiy  eipefr 
ment,  the  only  alternative  left  to  the  crown  in  the  ocmditjon  ttt 
which  the  country  had  been  reduced  primarily  by  the  nltnuBOiK 
tane  and  royalist  extravagances  of  the  V  ill^le  calnnet.  But  vrtdft 
in  justice  to  Prince  Polignac  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  aoe- 
ceeded  to  an  impracticable  position^  it  cannot  be  denied  that  fls 
difficulties  of  that  position  were  much  aggravated  by  the  very  tbti 
of  his  appointment  to  the  chief  power,  and  by  the  manner  ia 
which  he  wielded  that  power.  At  a  moment  when  the  ocNinlij 
was  in  a  state  of  universal  irritation  and  growing  excitement^  ia 
consequence  of  a  system  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  monsid^ 
and  the  Jesuitical  clique  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  agiwiat  flie 
public  rights  guaranteed  by  the  charter ;  when,  mtHfeover, « Isnt 
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and  powerful  party  made  its  jealousy  for  the  charter  the  pretext 
of  an  opposition  whose  real  object  it  was  to  place  the  democcatie 
element  in  the  ascendant,  it  was  surely  unwise  in.  the  eoEtr^ne,  to 
select  as  the  first  adviser  of  the  crown  a  nnn  who  in  the  very 
infancy  of  the  constitutiooift  monarchy  had  made  himself  con- 
spicuous, by  demurring  to  take  the  oath  and  his  seat  in  the  house 
of  peers,  on  the  ground  of  a  decided  objection  to  the  terms  of 
the  charter.  Such  an  appointment  was  calculated  to  create, 
ainong  those  who  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  existing  consti- 
tution, a  suspicion  that  the  charter  itself  was  to  be  tampered 
with  ;  while  it  afforded  to  the  enemies  of  the  constitution  an  ex- 
cellent pretext  for  those  measures  of  violent  opposition,  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the  triumph  of  their 
principles.  But  if  the  appointment  of  Prince  Polignac  was  im- 
politic, the  manner  in  which  he  executed  the  task  he  had  undei^ 
taken  was,  if  possible,  still  more  ruinous  to  the  ciow  of  Ae 
monarchy.  He  had  to  deal  with  an  implacaUv  hoMe  principle^ 
in  opposition  to  which  he  meant  to  anorl  tte  divine  right  of 
royalty.  To  carry  out  this  niiirtiiin  successfully,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necassaiy  to  strike  &  Horn ;  and  if  a  blow  was  to  be  struck, 
it  was  essential  tfaii  h  drould  be  struck  effectually,  with  such 
energy  and  franptness,  as  would  paralyse  the  opposition,  and 
uoeino  to  Charles  X.  and  his  minister  that  dictatorial  power  of 
which  they  stood  in  need,  and  which  they  might  possioly  have 
used,  as  it  is  evident  that  Prince  Polignac  intended  to  use  it,  for 
the  regeneration  of  society.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  blow 
was  struck  in  the  clumsiest  and  feeblest  manner  possible.  M.  do 
Polignac  boasts  that  the  secret  of  the  fatal  ordinances  was  most 
scrupulously  guarded,  so  much  so,  that  he  excuses  the  omission  of 
a  variety  of  precautionaiy  measures  which  the  government  ought 
to  have  taken,  by  his  unwillingness  to  do  any  thing  which  might 
give  the  alarm  as  to  the  course  determined  upon  by  the  ministry ; 
and  he  makes  it  a  matter  of  complaint  and  accusation  against  the 
liberal  party,  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  complete  organization, 
ready  for  resistance,  the  very  moment  the  ordinances  appeared. 
But  although  the  specific  measures  comprehended  inUie  ordinances 
were  kept  a  profound  secret,  it  was  notorious,  and  had  been  so 
for  a  considerable  time,  that  a  coup  cT^tat  of  some  sort  was  in 
contemplation.  Not  only  was  the  question  of  the  expediency  of 
a  coup  ir^at^  and  of  its  possible  results,  freely  canvassed  in  the 
political  circles  of  Paris,  but  it  became  the  subject  of  communi- 
cations from  the  different  European  cabinets  to  the  French  king 
and  his  government.  The  opposition  had  therefore  abundant 
notice  and  time  to  prepare  for  the  day  of  conflict,  at  whatever 
moment,  and  upon  whatever  issue  that  conflict  might  take  place. 
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The  indiscretions  of  which  Charies  X.  „      , 

this  respect  almost  surpasa  belief.  Even  bo  far  hmak  aalha  iam 
of  the  Martignac  administratioa,  the  Idiw  had  betntjad  b 
arr&re-p&tuA,  of  having  recourse  to  force  of  anna,  if  tha  bSt^ 
ing  anecdote  told  by  M.  Capefigue  may  be  relied  on  a — • 

"The  chamber  had  proved  violent  and  even  factions  en  tboiMnBH 
of  the  war  budget.  M.  de  Caux  (the  minuter  of  war)  had  latimad  bm 
it  sad  and  thonghtful.  '  Well,'  said  the  king  to  M.  de  Caax,  '  how  M 
you  find  the  chamber!'  In  a  fit  of  ill-humoui  the  miaiatarnpHdi 
'Abominable!*  At  these  vorda  Charles  X.  drew  M.  ds  Caozaalib 
and  tbns  addressed  him : — '  Well !  you  admit  at  laat,  M.  de  CntXi  drt 
this  cannot  go  on  any  longer ;  may  I  depend  on  the  arm  j  f  *  and  so  iq^ 
ing  he  seised  him  by  both  hands.  M.  de  Caux  saw  thit  be  hi^  mb* 
mitted  an  imprudence.  '  Sire,'  answered  the  minister,  '  the  qoMlka  i^ 
for  what  purpose  I'  'Unconditionally,'  replied  the  Idng.  'If'joB 
majesty  were  to  appeal  to  the  army  by  pointing  to  the  CDartn^  imI  it 
the  name  of  the  charter,  you  would  obtain  absolute  obedieneet  IntqMl 
from  the  charter,  I  can  assure  you,  not ;  and  this  ia  how  I  pnra  iL  .1 
have  had  a  statistical  survey  of  the  army  drawn  up  :  to  aaj  aoAtagW 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  the  common  soldieia,  I  find  that  iM 
of  twenty  thousand  officers  there  are  not  five  hnadred  who  are  fMd»< 
men,  and  not  one  thousand  who  have  a  private  idocmiw  of  600  fiieek 
With  such  materials,  how  can  you  enact  the  ttneim  rfgimMT  'Ql 
charter,  the  charter  !'  continued  the  kingt '  who  wants  to  Tiolata  Qitf 
No  doubt  it  is  an  imperfect  performance !  hut  I  shall  reapeet  it.  As  Ibr 
the  anny,  it  has  no  business  with  the  charter.' — Capejigiu,  tliittin  A 
la  Rettauratkm,  vol,  iv.  p.  180. 

Still  more  curious,  as  an  indication  thai  comins  eveatB  MR 
casting  their  shadows  before  them,  is  the  converBBtiuii  which  twilc 
place  some  time  before  the  July  revolution,  at  a  ball  given  to  the 
king  of  Naples  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  between  the  Prince  ani 
M.  de  Salvandy,  the  account  of  which,  coming  from  the  pen  of  tbt 
latter  statesman  himself,  pogaesses  a  more  authentic  charact«r. 
M.  de  Salvandy  had,  in  passing  near  the  Duke,  indulged  hima^ 
in  a  jeu  d'esprit,  by  observing  to  him,  "  This  is  quite  Napl«« 
fashion,  Monseigneur ;  we  are  dancing  on  a  volcano.''^  Upon  tlM 
the  Duke  laid  bold  of  M.  de  Salvandy's  arm.  Bad  the  foUoniitt 
remarks  were  exchanged :  — 

"  'That  there  is  a  volcano,'  sMd  his  royal  highness,  *  1  beHwe  wM 
you  ;  it  is  not,  however,  my  fault ;  I  shall  not  have  to  Ti|imei||  wmM 
that  I  did  not  endeavour  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  ktn^  .  ,  -  Bh 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  nothing  is  listened  to,  and  Meaven  know*  wrlinail 
this  will  lead  to  !' — '  Very  far,  Monseigneur,  I  am  pertna" 
tainly,'  replied  his  royal  highness,  '  I  do  not  know  what  a 
I  cannot  tell  where  Uiey  will  be  six  months  hence ;  bat  l& 
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well  where  I  shall  be.  In  any  event  I  intend  to  remain  with  my  family 
in  this  palace ;  to  have  been  driven  into  exile  twice  by  the  faults  of 
other  people  is  quite  sufficient ;  I  shall  not  be  caught  in  the  same  way 
again.  Whatever  danger  there  may  be,  I  shall  not  stir  from  this  ;  I 
shall  not  separate  my  own  and  my  children's  destiny  from  that  of  my 
country  ;  such  is  my  fixed  determination.  I  make  no  secret  of  my 
sentiments.  Quite  recently  at  Rosny,  I  have  said  very  freely  what  I 
think  of  it  all ;  and  there,  the  king  of  Naples,  who  was  with  us,  has 
formed  a  very  correct  estimate  of  our  position.  That  prince,  who  is  so 
broken  down,  though  he  is  by  four  years  my  junior,  is  a  man  of  great 
sense ;  external  circumstances  compel  him  to  be  an  absolute  king ;  but 
his  inclinations  are  not  that  way,  and  he  made  some  very  judicious  ob- 
servations. A  conversation  of  yours  was  mentioned  at  Rosny.' — '  Mon- 
seigneur,  I  have  said  that  they  are  undoing  the  monarchy  ;  and  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  the  fall  of  the  throne  will  compromise,  perhaps 
for  a  century  to  come,  the  prosperity  and  liberty  of  France.' — *  Re- 
gretting as  much  as  you  do,'  continued  the  prince,  '  the  course  in  which 
the  king  is  engaging  himself,  I  am  not  quite  ^as  much  afraid  as  you  are 
of  the  results.'  "...  Capefigue,  L*  Europe  depuis  I*  A  tenement  du  rot 
Louii'Philippe,  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  185. 

This  conversatioQ,  in  which  even  the  idea  of  a  revolution,  in 
imitation  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1688,  was  introduced, 
shows  to  what  extent  the  public  mind  was  prepared  for  the  course 
pursued  by  C!harles  X.  and  his  ministers,  and  for  the  conse- 
quences which  it  was  likely  to  entail.  It  was,  therefore,  childish, 
in  such  a  state  of  the  public  mind,  to  imagine  that  secrecy  as  to 
the  particular  ordinances  would  enable  the  government  to  take 
the  public  mind  by  surprise,  and  give  it  the  advantage  of  coming 
down  upon  its  opponents  before  they  had  time  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  resistance.  That  an  unwillingness  to  contemplate  before- 
hand scenes  of  bloodshed,  a  reluctance  to  engwe  m  a  decisive 
struggle,  had  their  share  in  the  irresolution  displayed  by  M.  de 
Polignac  at  the  critical  moment,  and  the  inefficiency  of  his 
measures,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  we  feel  that  the  man 
deserves  to  be  honoured  for  much  of  what  in  the  minister  was 
highly  blamable.  Still  there  is  a  general  character  of  what 
almost  amounts  to  imbecility  in  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
execution  of  the  ordinances,  which  clearly  proves,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  abilities  of  M.  de  Polignac  in  other  respects,  he  was 
not  destined  by  nature  to  be  a  contriver  of  coups  d'etat.  At  the 
very  outset,  the  insertion  of  the  ordinances  in  the  Moniteur^  with- 
out taking,  at  least  simultaneously,  steps  for  securing  their  imme- 
diate execution,  was  a  fatal  mistake;  and  no  less  so  the  total 
ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  the  ministry,  in  which  all  the  officers 
of  the  government  were  kept,  who  derived  their  first  knowledge  of 
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measures,  in  the  execution  of  which  their  hearty  and  eneigetic 
co-operation  was  required,  like  the  rest  of  the  jmfaliey  frfMn  the 
announcement  in  the  official  journal.     Instead  of  maldng  aure  of 
the  persons  of  those  likely  to  take  a  leading  part  in  a  popular 
movement,  if  it  had  but  been  hj  means  of  an  effident  tar- 
veiUance ;  instead  of  making  provision  for  the  employiiieiit  and 
support  of  the  masses  of  workmen  whom  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  rich  manufacturers  to  discharge,  and  thereby  to  throw  io  a 
state  of  idleness  and  discontent  into  the  seneral  ferment,  it  was 
thought  sufficient  to  have  the  playbills  utered,  so  as  to  exdndo 
performances  likely  to  lead  to  political  allusions  and  applications, 
and  to  keep  the  gates  of  the  Palais  Boyal  closed.     The  militaiy, 
instead  of  being  brought  to  act  decisively  in  a  body,  were  thrown 
in  among  the  people  in  small  detachments,  and  had  time  and 
opportunity  afforded  them  for  fraternizing  with  the  inemgent 
population,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  left  expoeed  in  the 
most  cruel  manner  to  hunger  and  thirst,  by  a  total  neglect  in  tiM 
victualling  department.     The  subordinate  agents,  too,  wece  ifl 
chosen  and  ill  directed.     The  measures  of  coercion  again^  the 
journals  were  tardily  and  feebly  enforced ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
fate  of  the  kingdom  hung  for  several  hours  upon  the  lefuaal  of  a 
journeyman  locksmith  to  execute  the  ordera  of  the  police.     The 
chief  of  the  police  of  Paris,  Prefect  Mangin,  after  writing  a  few 
insignificant  reports  to  the  minister,  made  out  a  pasqport  ftr 
himself  under  a  false  name,  and  decamped  for  Bmasels  eailjr  on 
the  29th ;  and  Marshal  Marmont,  to  whom  the  militaiy  com- 
mand was  entrusted,  negotiated  with  those  aflainst  whom  it  wai 
his  duty  to  have  fought.     The  whole  action  of  the  executive  was 
paraly^  at  the  very  moment  when  it  ought  to  have  dkadayed  aD 
its  powers  with  promptitude,  energy,  ana  firmnesB.     nwa  tUi 
reproach  nothing  that  M.  de  Polignac  aUeges  in  his  book  can 
clear  him ;  he  planned  a  counter-revolution,  but  he  had  nehher 
the  sagacity  nor  the  courage  to  carry  it  out ;  and  all  that  he 
achiev^,  therefore,  was  to  provoke  to  the  uttermost  the  feaon^ 
ments  of  the  liberal  party  and  the  populace. 

But  while  historical  truth  recjuires  this  to  be  stated,  it  ia  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  M.  de  Polignac  was  forced  into  the  pffaithm 
in  wliich  he  found  himself,  by  the  infatuated  old  king,  iowatJi 
whom  his  loyalty  knew  no  bounds ;  and  that  while  he  9spffaum  to 
have  intended  a  speedy  return  to  a  regular  system  of  govermnaaAi 
looking  upon  the  dictatorship  assumed  by  the  ordinances 
quite  a  transient  measure,  he  meant  all  along  to  confine 
within  the  strictest  limits  of  legality.  On  this  point  he 
triumphant  defence,  clearly  proving,  out  of  the  mouths  and  h/ 
the  acts  of  the  opposite  party,  that  the  14th  artide  of  the 
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Charter,  upon  which  the  ordinances  were  founded,  justified  them 
in  a  legal  point  of  view.  We  select,  from  the  passages  given  by 
M.  de  PolignaCy  two  which  are  remarkable,  as  coming  from  two 
of  tbe  ministers  of  the  new  dynasty.  On  the  29th  of  December, 
1830,  it  appears  that  M.  Gruizot,  in  a  speech  addressed  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  expressed  himself  on  this  point  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"When  the  Charter  appeared  in  1814,  what  did  the  power  do?  It 
took  care  to  set  down  in  the  preamble  the  word  octroy e,  "  granted,"  and 
in  the  text,  the  14th  Article,  which  conferred  the  right  of  making  ordi- 
nances for  the  safety  of  the  State ;  that  is  to  say,  Sie  power  attributed 
to  itself  a  right  anterior  to  the  Charter  and  independent  of  it ;  in  other 
words,  a  sovereign,  constitaent,  and  absolute  power." — PotignaCf 
£tudes  Historiques,  p.  338,  note. 

Still  more  decided,  as  to  the  legality  of  the  ordinances,  and 
the  essentially  illegal  character  of  the  constitutional  changes 
effected  hy  the  July  revolution,  is  the  language  of  the  Duke  de 
Broglie,  m  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1833:— 

**  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  Charter  and  the  laws,  we  expelled,  in  1830, 
an  irresponsible  sovereign ;  and  afterwards  we  banished  for  ever  the 
members  of  his  family  and  all  their  descendants,  without  having  any  legal 
grievance  to  allege  against  them  ;  thus  we  impeached  the  ministers  of 
Charles  X.  without  authority,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  law^  w«  made 
one  expressly  to  meet  their  case,  and  gave  it  a  retrospective  efiect." — 
Ibid,  p.  339,  note. 

The  most  conclusive,  however,  of  all  the  proofs  of  the  legality 
of  the  ordinances,  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  revision  of  the  Charter, 
previous  to  the  accession  of  Louis-Philippe,  the  14th  article  was 
actually  expunged,  on  the  ground  of  its  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown  a  power  dangerous  to  the  public  liberties.  M.  de  Polignac 
is,  therefore, perfectly  justified  in  asserting  that  it  was  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Charter  which  cost  Charles  X.  his  crown,  and  en- 
dangered the  heads  of  his  ministers;  they  did  what  it  was 
**  lawful ""  for  them  to  do ;  but  assuredly  they  also  did  that  which 
was  not  ^'expedient.'"  Whether  by  other  hands  and  other 
methods  the  crisis  could  have  been  avoided,  is  altogether  a 
different  question ;  nay,  it  seems  doubtful  whether,  even  if  the 
royal  cause  had  triumphed  during  the  memorable  days  of  July, 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  nave  carried  on  the  government 
of  a  country  in  which  principles  so  essentially  hostile  to  the 
church  and  the  monarchy  had  taken  such  deep  root,  and  risen  to 
such  a  fearful  height  of  political  influence,  even  in  the  higher,  and 
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especially  in  the  wealthier  classes  of  society.  M.  de  Pbl^;iiM 
himself  seems  to  think,  that  the  most  complete  sucoees  in  jpntting 
down  the  riots  which  ended  in  revolution,  would  have  left  the 
country  in  an  embarrassing  and  problematic  portion ;  and  the 
whole  of  his  argument  goes  to  show,  that  sooner  or  later  a  oonfyei 
between  the  principle  of  divine  right  in  Church  and  State,  and 
the  principle  of  religious  neutrality  and  popular  soT^reiflnity,  in 
other  words,  of  infidelity  and  anarchy,  must  inevitaUy  haie 
ensued.  The  origin  of  this  principle  he  traces  back  to  fiutlifir, 
Zwingli,  Calvin,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Beformation,  wbon 
advocacy  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
first  fatal  blow  inflicted  upon  the  recognition  of  divine  anthor^ 
either  in  religion  or  in  politics.  He  sums  up  in  a  kind  of  pe^- 
gree  the  connexion  in  which  he  places  the  Beformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  with  the  revolutionary  and  atheistical  exeeaBBi 
of  the  eighteenth,  inserting  between  the  two,  as  the  intermediate 
link,  the  scepticism  and  indifTerentism  of  the  seventeenth  centniT. 
Of  the  character  of  the  philosophical  school  which  rose  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  M.  de  Polignac  draws  a  powerful  and, 
unhappily,  not  an  exaggerated  picture : — 


"Nothing  18  more  easy  of  proof  than  the  conspiracy  of  the  philosophi 
of  the  eighteenth  century  against  the  Catholic  religion.  Its  end  and  its 
means  have  been  disclosed  to  us  by  its  disciples.  Three  of  these  may  is 
some  sort  be  considered  as  personifications  of  different  parts  of  a  eyttm 
adopted  by  them  all.  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau,  by  his  insidious  doubtii 
his  false,  vague,  and  contradictory  reasonings,  seems  to  have  made  it 
his  business  to  demonstrate  the  incapacity  of  the  human  heart  to  believe 
in  the  truths  of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  and,  this  incapacity  being  ones 
acknowledged,  faith  became  naturally  extinct ;  a  negative  cannot  fans 
the  basis  of  any  religious  belief.  Voltaire,  taking  off  the  mask,  attacks 
religion  as  a  whole  and  in  its  details,  he  persecutes  it  with  his  BcofBngs, 
pursues  it  with  his  slanders,  and  in  his  satanic  rage  pours  forth  upon  iff 
for  want  of  argument,  the  gall  of  ridicule.  Lastly,  Diderot*  more  in* 
petuous  than  the  other  two,  sounding  withal  the  note  of  victory  befbie 
the  end  of  the  combat,  sums  up  together  the  consequences  of  ihe 
philosophical  system,  of  which  he  is  the  Setde^  and  preaches  materislisait 
which  he  represents  as  the  sublimation  of  human  reason  ;  but  he  wss 
several  years  in  advance  of  the  events  of  his  age  ;  his  voice,  more  pco- 
phetic  than  those  of  his  friends,  was  not  at  first  listened  to  with  te 
same  favour.  And  how  indeed  was  it  possible  that  in  an  intelUgsilt 
nation  that  wretched  axiom,  the  sum  of  all  the  philosophical  principiss 
of  the  fiery  encyclopaedist,  could  find  acceptance,  that  "  Aefiwoi  Moasal 
his  dog  dress  makes  the  only  difference*?'*  Besides,  Diderot  was  nit- 
taken.     When  man  degrades  himself  so  far  as  to  sink  into  materisflba^ 

'  The  Life  of  Seneca,  by  Diderot. 
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it  is  not  the  peaceful  instinct  of  the  animal,  which  is  the  symbol  of 
fidelity,  that  guides  him ;  the  rage  of  the  tiger  devours  his  soul. 
Proofs  of  this  assertion  will  not  be  wanting. 

'Mf  the  hatred  of  this  impious  sect  was  in  appearance  directed  chiefly 
against  the  Catholic  religion,  the  reason  is,  that  it  well  knew  that  the 
downfall  of  that  religion,  had  it  been  possible,  must  have  drawn 
after  it  the  overthrow  of  every  other  religion ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
feigned  patronage  which  the  philosophers  condescended  to  bestow,  on 
certain  occasions,  on  the  Protestant  doctrines,  they  were  not  in  fact  less 
the  enemies  of  Protestantism  than  of  Catholicism.  All  authority,  of 
whatever  kind,  every  check  imposed  upon  the  passions  of  man  was 
hateful  to  them  ;  whether  the  authority  were  religious,  moral,  or  political, 
their  object  was  to  annihilate  it  altogether.  We  have  only  to  listen  to 
their  principal  adepts ;  they  will  inform  us  of  the  sentiments  and 
projects  of  their  sect. 

"  These  regenerators  of  society  will  teach  us,  in  matters  of  religion, 
that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  '  a  mere  barbarous  and  pernicious 
dogma,  which  leads  to  despair,  and  is  incompatible  with  all  legislation ; 
that  the  soul  is  '  not  a  being  distinct  from  the  body  ;*  that  the  God  of 
the  Jews  and  Christians  is  nothing  more  than  a  chimera  and  a  phantom; 
that  they  are  tired  of  being  told  that  twelve  men  were  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish Christianity,  and  that  they  mean  to  prove  that  one  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  it ;  having  further  in  their  impiety  designated  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  by  the  term  Vinfdme,  they  will  be  found  encouraging  each  other 
in  crushing  Finjdme,  rejoicing  together  over  the  contempt  into  which, 
as  they  say,  Finfime  has  fallen  with  all  respectable  people  throughout 
Europe,  and  congratulating  themselves  on  the  speedy  advent  of  the 
time,  when  cobblers,  servant-girls  and^  the  canaille  will  be  the  only 
people  that  will  still  believe  in  the  religion  of  Christ. 

"In  point  of  morality  they  will  teach  us,  that  the  ideas  of  justice 
and  injustice,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  glory  and  infamy,  are  purely 
arbitrary,  and  dependent  on  habit ;  that  self-interest  is  the  only  and 
universal  test  of  the  merit  of  men's  actions ;  that  the  law  which  con- 
demns married  persons  to  live  together  after  they  have  ceased  to  love 
each  other,  is  a  barbarous  and  cruel  law ;  that  the  command  laid 
upon  children  to  love  their  parents,  is  a  matter  of  education  rather  than 
of  nature;  that  remorse  is  nothing  more  than  the  anticipation  of  the 
physical  pains  to  which  crime  exposes  us,  and  that  a  man  who  is  above 
the  law,  commits  without  repentance  the  dishonest  action  which  is  useful 
to  him. 

•*  Furthermore,  with  a  view  to  overturn  the  order  of  society  established 
in  Europe,  they  will  teach  us,  that  the  true  monarchy  is  nothing  more 
than  a  constitution  invented  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  the  morals  of 
the  people  and  enslaving  them;  that  if  the  authority  of  kings  comes 
from  God,  it  is  tn  the  same  way  as  the  diseases  and  plagues  which  afflict 
human  kind ;  that  kings  are  the  chief  hangmen  of  their  subjects ;  that 
force  and  stupidity  are  the  only  origin  of  Uieir  thrones.  One  of  them, 
apostrophising  the  kings,  is  heard  to  exclaim  ;  '  You  tigers,  deified  by 
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other  tiger t^  do  you  really  think  that  you  shall  attain  unto  immortality  V 
And  lastly,  another  indulges  himself  with  a  public  expranion  of  the 
wish  '  to  see  the  last  of  kings  strangled  with  the  enimUs  of  Om  Uui  ef 
priests,* " — Polignac,  Etudes  Historiques^  pp.  46 — 49. 

All  this  mass  of  blasphemy,  immorality,  and  lebdlioD,  M.  de 
Polignac  shows,  in  a  note  in  the  appendi3c,  to  be  faithfixllj  com- 
piled from  the  original  writings  of  the  philosophers  themoelvBs; 
and  very  justly  argues  that  the  sanguinary  and  Imital  sodDflB  of 
the  French  revolution  were  nothing  more  than  the  pnetiol 
exemplification  of  those  horrible  doctrines.  But  M.  de  PoIigDae 
loses  sight  of  an  important  fact,  which  it  is  not  likely  that  be 
would  notice,  but  which  must  be  kept  in  view,  in  order  to  toma  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  primary  causes  which  led  ukimat^  to 
results  so  deplorable.  He  attributes,  as  we  have  aeoi,  the  rise  of 
this  vile  and  infidel  philosophy  to  the  Reformation;  and  on  tlib 
point  we  difier  from  him  toto  coelo.  We  are  not  at  all  dispooed  to 
underrate  the  mischief  which  the  principle  of  private  jod^menti 
asserted  by  some  of  the  foreign  reformers  in  aO  its  cmdibf  and 
arrogance,  has  caused  in  weakening  men^s  faith  in,  and  gnbrntwiinn 
to,  God^s  word  and  ordinance.  We  are  aware  that  that  principle, 
so  asserted,  leads  of  necessity  to  schism,  and  experience  nas  abun- 
dantly proved,  that  schism,  if  it  does  not  begin,  invariably  ends  in 
heresy  and  unbelief.  Yet  even  for  this  mischief  we  noU  liie 
Church  of  Bome  to  be  responsible  in  the  last  instance,  becanae  it 
was  she  who  by  her  corruptions,  and  her  pertinacity  in  adhering  to 
them,  provoked  the  excesses  into  which  the  spirit  of  theBelbmiar 
tion,  essentially  a  religious  and  a  holy  spirit,  was  betrayed.  But 
in  a  far  more  direct  manner  do  we  hold  the  Church  of  Borne 
chargeable  with  the  blasphemies  and  abominations  which  M.  de 
Polignac  has  so  forcibly  condensed.  It  was  not  from  Ptotestant 
communions,  not  from  Protestant  seats  of  learning,  that  tiie  nee 
of  infidel  philosophers  sprang :  they  issued  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Bromish  Church ;  the  very  chiefest  among  them  was  the  disoqple 
of  the  Jesuits,  brought  up  in  their  leammg  and  morality.  And 
no  wonder  that  the  boundaries  which  divide  right  and  wrong  had 
no  sanctity  in  his  eyes.  We  have  only  to  scan  the  moral  theoh^ 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  we  shall  find  there,  along  with  the  *"ftnww 
doctrine  of  probable  opinions,  the  seed  and  the  justification  off  all 
the  enormities  of  which  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  eentmy 
were  guilty  in  matters  of  rcli^on,  of  morality,  and  of  social  otder*. 
All  the  landmarks  of  the  divme  law,  whether  revealed  or      '" 


'III  proof  of  this  the  reader  need  only  compare  the  specimeni  of  the 
theoJogy  of  the  Jesuits,  given  in  vol.  v.  of  the  English  Re? iew,  ppu  7S*-tttf 
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in  the  heart,  and  all  the  foundations  of  faith  in  the  truth  of 
God's  word,  had  long  been  removed  by  the  presumptuous  substitu- 
tion of  the  alleged  in&llible  authority  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  for 
the  external  historical  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  its  internal 
spiritual  sanctions ;  and  of  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  casuists 
pronounced  in  '^  the  tribunal  of  penance,^'  for  the  eternal  principles 
of  truth  and  holiness  proclaimed  by  God  himself  in  his  holy  word. 
The  Bomish  Church  had  in  the  sixteenth  century  refused  to  be 
reformed ;  she  had  opposed  to  the  remonstrances  and  the  entrea- 
ties of  those  who  coula  no  longer  brook  her  corruptions,  nor  hide 
under  a  bushel  the  light  of  Gk)d''s  truth  which  had  broken  in  upon 
them,  the  deliberate  affirmation  of  all  the  false  principles  on  which 
her  system  was  based,  in  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
the  systematic  endeavour  to  give  to  those  principles  a  practical 
ascendancy  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  bv  the  establishment  of  the 
Jesuit  Order.  She  was  now  in  tne  eighteenth  century  made  to 
eat  the  bitter  '*  fruit  of  her  own  way ;  ^'  she  who  had  "  despised 
all  reproof,**'  was  now  "  filled  with  her  own  devices.'^ 

And  as  the  solemn  lesson  of  the  sixteenth,  so  has  the  terrible 
lesson  of  the  eighteenth  century  been  lost  upon  her.  No  sooner 
has  she  regained  her  footing  in  the  land  laid  desolate  by  the  ini- 
quity that  had  issued  forth  nrom  her,  than  she  exhibits  her  deter- 
mination to  resume  the  position  formerly  occupied,  and  to  renew 
the  pretensions  formerly  advanced,  by  her.  She  has  passed 
through  the  discipline  of  affliction,  but  she  has  not  been  exercised 
by  it ;  she  has  received  no  correction.  When  in  the  train  of  the 
combined  armies  of  Europe  Louis  XVIII.  returned  twice  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  under  the  saps  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
that  mystical  league  of  crowned  heads  m  defence  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  the  restored  sovereign  felt  that  the  stabilitv  of  his 
throne  and  the  success  of  the  royal  mission  entrusted  to  his  hands 
by  the  providence  of  God,  depended  on  his  accommodating  him- 
self, as  far  as  was  consistent  with  right  principles  and  with  his 
own  dignity,  to  the  altered  spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  the  wayward 
humour  of  a  generation  craaled  in  anarchy  and  reared  amidst  the 
din  of  arms.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  follow  in  peace  and 
unmolested  that  course  of  conciliation,  which  alone  could  render 
the  application  of  remedial  measures  for  the  healing  of  the  wounds 
of  the  nation  possible.  He  was  surrounded,  and  by  public  oppo- 
sition, by  private  remonstrance,  and  by  the  dexterous  management 
of  his  personal  foibles,  drawn  in  spite  of  himself  into  a  line  of 
policy,  the  fatal  resultis  of  which  he  foresaw  and  deplored.  So 
sensible  was  he  of  the  violence  done  to  his  own  principles  of  go- 
vernment, that  when  the  line  of  policy  advocatea  by  his  brother 
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was  permanently  forced  upon  him,  he  considered  himadf  to  bave 
virtually  abdicated  the  throne  in  his  favour. 

The  reign  of  Charles  X.,  therefore,  virtually  began  at  the 
identical  period  which  M.  Gapefigue  points  out  as  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  his  ruin ;  the  formation  of  the  Villbie  ministry  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1821 .  For  more  than  eight  years,  with  the 
short  intermission  of  the  Martignac  ministrv,  whidi  had  recoune, 
when  it  was  too  late,  to  conciliatory  methods,  and  tho^by  affgra- 
vated  the  difficulties  in  which  it  had  found  the  country,  didthe 
congregationist  party  try  the  patience  of  a  hiriily  inflammable 
people,  which  had  sucked  hatred  to  the  principles  of  that  partT 
with  its  mother^s  milk,  under  the  auspices  of  a  prince,  w1k>  with  * 
many  qualities  that  would  have  adom^  his  character  in  a  private 
station,  combined  that  superstitious  tone  of  mind,  and  that  invin- 
cible obstinacy,  which  constitute  the  bigot.  That  he  waa,  as  has 
been  confidently  stated,  regularly  affiliated  to  the  Jesuit  order,  is 
perhaps  improbable ;  but  that  the  svstem  which  he  pursued  waa 
the  system  of  that  order,  and  that  he  pursued  it  not  so  mueh 
under  the  pressure  of  external  influence,  as  by  the  impalae  of  a 
strong  personal  conviction,  is  indisputable.  The  charact^  whidi 
this  gave  to  the  entire  government  of  Gharies  X.,  is  well  de- 
scribed by  M.  Gapefigue,  whose  testimony  on  this  point  may  the 
more  be  relied  on,  as  he  is  a  decided  partisan  of  the  Bomish 
Ghurch,  and  an  advocate,  within  certain  limits,  for  her 
ascendancy : — 

"  Two  causes  principally  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  crown ;  in 
the  first  place,  the  clumsily  organized  supremacy  which  it  wssii 
to  give  to  the  clergy,  and  the  incomplete  and  mongrel  attempts  to 
establish  an  aristocracy  ;  in  the  second  place,  the  pertinacity  of  Charles 
X.  in  retaining  his  ministry  and  the  septennial  chamber.  The  rojil 
piety  increased  with  advancing  years  ;  a  time  arrives  when  the  fear  of 
death  seizes  and  dominates  a  weak  soul ;  one  has  only  to  Imagine  clever 
and  ambitious  men  turning  to  account  this  dread  of  a  future  life  of  tof^ 
ment  and  of  anguish,  bringing  it  fuce  to  face  with  some  abenrationa  and 
follies  of  youth,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  an  ardent  imagination 
may  be  carried  away  by  the  practices  of  religion,  that  sure  relbge  firom 
the  storms  of  life.  J  shall  not  repeat  ignoble  calumnies,  and  the  ramoari 
of  sacred  initiation  and  affiliation  to  the  Jesuits,  those  lies  which  at  a 
later  period  were  reproduced  in  caricatures.  Charles  X.  had  a  lively 
faith,  a  generous  belief;  he  lost  himself,  but  he  was  not  a  h7poerite\ 
I  have  already  said  what  the  congregation  was :  at  the  aoeession  of 
Charles  X.  it  developed  itself  on  a  larger  scale,  attaching  itself  to  the 

*  We  beg  M.  Capefigue'a  pardon  for  interruptiDg  him ;  but  does  he  mean  to 
insinuate  that,  to  become  a  Jesuit,  a  man  roust  be  a  hypocrite  t    Klwk  ng  Hi    '   ~ 
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court  and  the  ministry  ;  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  council  of  state  and 
in  the  privy  council  ;  it  secured  for  itself  a  special  minister ;  the  Bishop 
of  Hermopolis  took  the  portfolio  of  worship,  and  although  notions  of 
gallicanism  occasionally  balanced  the  convictions  of  the  prelate,  his  ten- 
dency was  altogether  favourable  to  the  interests  and  opinions  of  the 
religious  party.  It  will  not  be  expected  of  me  that  I  should  pick  up 
the  thousand  and  one  fooleries  which  have  been  hawked  about  France 
on  the  subject  of  the  Jesuits  ;  filthy  pamphlets  were  published  ;  every 
thing  comes  aright  to  the  parties,  provided  they  attain  their  purposes  ; 
I  leave  in  the  dirt  all  those  '  confessions'  and  '  revelations*  which  were 
put  forth  ;  the  factious  need  a  bugbear ;  the  Jesuits  were  flung  down  to 
the  people;  they  were  not  only  men  of  intelligence,  activity  and  ardour, 
who  obtained  the  mastery  over  society  and  over  a  royalty  which  they 
were  about  to  bring  to  destruction,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  parties  they 
were  perverse  men,  and  monsters  in  the  category  of  human  feeling. 
What  then  were  these  Jesuits,  their  statutes,  their  habits,  their  influence? 
What  mysterious  and  mighty  influence  did  they  exercise  over  the  govern- 
ment? A  few  fragments  of  the  Jesuit  order  had  united  themselves 
together  in  France  under  the  name  Peres  de  la  Fou  When  Napoleon 
rebuilt  the  altars,  their  statutes,  being  reproduced  from  the  ancient 
constitutions  of  the  proscribed  order,  were  denounced  to  the  ministry 
of  worship  ;  an  order  of  M.  Portalis  decreed  the  .dissolution  of  their 
establishment.  All  hope,  however,  was  not  lost ;  the  ingenious  spirit 
of  the  Jesuits  invented  a  thousand  resources.  Under  the  protection  of 
Cardinal  Fesch  and  of  several  bishops,  they  penetrated  into  the  high 
saloons  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  into  the  palaces 
of  the  old  opposition  of  M.  de  Stael.  At  the  restoration  their  position 
was  changed  ;  the  piety  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  not  profound  enough  to 
induce  him  to  give  effectual  protection  to  the  order  of  St.  Ignatius ; 
nevertheless  the  royal  ordinance  which  exempted  the  petits  shninaires 
from  the  laws  of  the  university,  favoured  the  domination  of  the  Peres  de 
la  Foi  over  the  entire  system  of  public  education  ;  they  had  houses  at 
Dole,  at  Bordeaux,  at  Sainte-Anne-d*Auray,  at  Montmorillon,  at  Aix, 
at  Forcalquier,  at  Vitry,  under  the  central  direction  of  Mont-Rouge 
and  Saint-AcheuL  Their  strength  consisted  chiefly  in  that  hierarchy  of 
affiliation,  by  virtue  of  which  they  had  protectors  and  supporters  every 
where.  The  clever  and  powerfid  founder  of  this  institution  had  in  a 
manner  called  upon  the  whole  human  race  to  second  the  congregation 
which  he  had  established.  Under  the  Tulgar  name  of  jSsuites  S  robe 
courte  any  layman  could  be  admitted  to  take  a  part  in  the  life  and  the 
spirit  of  the  society.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  noble  lords  and  distin- 
guished men  were  affiliated  to  the  Jesuits :  it  has  been  affirmed  in  some 
pamphlets  of  Charles  X.  himself.  I  believe  that  he  who  once  was  the 
noble  and  graceful  Comte  d*Artois,  might  have  given,  at  the  deathbed  of 
a  former  mistress,  a  chivalrous  promise  to  return  to  religious  principles 
and  ardent  faith ;  but  between  this  repentance  of  the  follies  of  youth, 
and  an  affiliation  to  the  Jesuit  order,  a  sort  of  donning  of  the  religious 
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habit,  there  was  a  distiDction  which  the  parties  were  onwilliDg  to  nakaii 
It  is  true,  however,  that  all  who  surroonded  the  king^  his  aosk  pioiiB 
servants,  the  Duke  of  Montmorency,  the  Marqaia  of  Bividra^  that 
host  of  bishops  and  priests  who  supported  hu  thioney  midcnd 
admirable  service  to  the  institute  of  the  Jesnita.  All  wofkod 
together  to  extend  its  ramifications ;  not  only  all  tbe  duldm 
of  the  court  and  of  the  highest  families,  but  all  the  sona  of  pabUe  fuie- 
tionaries,  and  all  who  looked  for  advancement,  were  sent  to  beodncBted 
by  the  Jesuits ;  for  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Jeaniti  eaei^ 
cised  an  influence  over  the  government,  they  were  adored  aa  fcTOoriteai 
Around  this  aggregation  others  formed  themselres,  whidi  wefereal  COM- 
nations  from  it,  and  served  as  complements  to  iL  The  yonsg  iiiob  who 
did  not  become  professed  members  of  the  society,  formed  ihamiclvoi^  OB 
leaving  the  Jesuit  schools,  into  affiliated  assodationt  for  aomid  atadiaa 
under  the  pious  direction  of  M.  de  Montmorency ;  at  a  mora  advaneod 
age  they  were  recommended  to  associations  for  sound  lileimtiira ;  thoy 
were  incorporated  in  the  immense  association  for  the  propagatioB  of  tlie 
faith,  a  kind  of  congr^ation  in  which  the  poor  and  the  rich  alike  eootii- 
buted  at  the  low  rate  of  five  centimes  a  week.  Workmen  had  the  offar  of 
entering  the  affiliated  association  of  St.  Joseph.  l*he  priaona  alao  had 
a  congregation  of  their  own.  All  this  was  connected  together  aand  kept 
in  admirable  order.  Nevertheless,  I  must  not  fail  to  meBtion«  the  eo» 
ciety  of  Jesuits  had  lost  that  high  character  of  civilisaUon  and  iBteUI- 
gence  which  had  formerly  called  it  to  such  high  destiniei.  One  of  the 
principal  causes  which  had  contributed  to  enlarge  the  drde  of  ita  eonp 
quests,  was  their  indisputably  high  state  of  education,  their  •wmjito 
superiority  over  all  then  existing  institutions  \  an  elevation  to  vhidi  the 
modem  Jesuits  were  far  from  having  attained.  Still  St.  Adienl  end 
Mont- Rouge  more  especially  were  visited  by  the  most  purely  deront 
portion  of  the  court ;  they  went  thither  for  religious  retreats,  for  ntv- 
vaxneSf  for  recreations  without  number ;  there  the  fathers  and  the  yoang 
novices  were  often  seen  around  a  rich  billiard  plajring  against  noble  antep 
gonists,  knights  of  the  orders,  or  peers  of  the  realm.  Their  pnmtgk 
were  every  where ;  their  affiliation  extended  to  every  branch  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  episcopate  protected  their  order;  the  minister  (^ eeoie- 
siastical  aflairs,  M.  Frayssinous,  lived  with  them  almost  on  a  footing  of 
commensality ;  he  used  to  go  for  retreats  to  Mont^ Rouge.  At  court  the 
Great  Almonry  was  wholly  theirs ;  M.  de  Latil  favoured  them  openly. 
The  friend  and  intimate  confidant  of  royalty,  M.  de  Latil  had  rapidly 
risen  from  an  obscure  position  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  and  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Reims.  He  was  one  of  those  prelates  of  ardent  ipiiit 
destined  to  play  a  part  in  the  great  world,  who  in  other  timea  had 
troubled  both  the  State  and  the  Church.  The  chaplaina  of  lUacea, 
gentlemen  such  as  MM.  de  Montmorency,  de  Blacas,  de  Rifidrot  loved 
the  institute  of  the  Jesuits ;  they  would  have  looked  upon  the  imf  of 
their  public  and  avowed  restoration  as  upon  a  great  epoch  in  the 
of  the  monarchy :  the  sons  of  St.  Ignatius  had  likewise  brought 
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their  influence  the  woman  who  governed  Louis  XVIII.,  in  order  to  have 
the  mastery  over  the  mind  of  the  old  monarch.  In  every  ministerial 
department  the  Jesuits  had  placed  one  of  their  friends :  near  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council  they  had  M.  de  Renneville,  a  young  man  who  filled 
an  important  official  department,  but  who  at  the  same  time  never  failed 
to  attend  to  any  recommendation  from  the  chiefs  of  the  religious  asso- 
ciation ;  at  the  ministry  of  the  interior  they  had  M.  Franchet ;  at  the 
police,  M«  Delavau ;  in  the  royal  household,  M.  de  Doudeauville ;  at 
the  foreign  office,  M.  de  Damas ;  at  the  post-office,  M.  de  Vaulchier ; 
and  by  these  means  all  was  connected  together,  and  the  government 
offices  were  peopled  with  their  creatures.  With  singular  tact  they  never 
lost  sight  of  each  other  throughout  life ;  the  superiors  kept  their  eyes 
upon  every  one,  even  the  humblest  of  their  pupils;  they  assembled 
them  together  on  the  great  annual  solemnities,  never  ceasing  to  mould 
them  to  their  common  purpose.  Several  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  were  affiliated  members  of  the  holy  order ;  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  the  order  had  the  majority.  An  invisible  hand  directed  all 
these  wires,  and  dictated  to  the  government  the  views  it  should  adopt 
and  the  political  course  it  should  follow.  Hence  all  those  projects  and 
measures  derived  from  one  common  inspiration,  which  carried  France 
out  of  the  orbit  of  her  national  character,  and  suffered  not  her  indiffer- 
ence to  be  at  rest.  I  consider  this  secret  action  as  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty,  not  only  by  reason  of  what  it 
actually  effected,  but  by  reason  of  the  suspicions  to  which  it  gave  rise. 
It  became  the  stalking-horse  for  every  species  of  accusation  against  the 
kingly  power ;  the  Jesuits  were  laid  hold  of  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  government  unpopular,  they  were  made  the  objects  of  attack,  with 
a  view  to  disguise  the  blows  aimed  at  the  monarchy." — CapefiguCy  Hii- 
toire  de  la  Rettauration^  vol.  iii.  pp.  364 — 368. 

The  origin  of  this  fatal  influence  reaches  hiffh  up  in  the  history 
of  the  restoration ;  the  machinations,  of  which  the  PamUon  Mar- 
mn  formed  the  head-quarters,  and  which  as  early  as  1818 
assumed  the  audacious  character  of  a  conspiracy  having  for  its 
object  to  obtain  the  abdication  of  Louis  XVlIi.,  were  followed 
up  with  all  the  wiliness  and  perseverance  which  at  all  times  have 
characterised  the  movements  of  the  Jesuits.  They  overcame, 
aflber  many  inefiectual  struggles,  the  better  judgment  and  sounder 
principles  of  the  elder  Boiuhon ;  and  when  his  death  placed  the 
pupil  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  throne,  the  mask  was  prematurely 
thrown  off  in  a  moment  of  unguarded  exultation.  It  was  then 
that  the  various  projects,  which  had  been  adjourned  from  time  to 
time,  for  restoring  to  the  clergy  generally,  and  to  the  monastic 
orders  in  particular,  and  among  them  especially  to  the  Jesuits, 
their  ancient  powers  and  privileges,  were  pressed  forward ;  it  was 
then  that  it  was  proposed  to  remove  every  remaining  restriction 
(for  much  had  already  been  done  in  this  direction)  by  which  the 
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power  of  receiving  bequests,  especially  death-bed  bequests  for 
religious  foundations,  was  circumscribed;  then  that  attempts 
were  made  to  crush  the  freedom  of  religious  discussion,  by 
making  attacks  upon  the  religion  of  the  state  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanour ;  then  that  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Bomish 
Church  was  again  exhibited  in  all  its  blood-thirsty  hideonsness, 
extorting  from  the  king^s  government  a  project  of  law  in  which 
desecration  of  the  holy  vessels  was  made  a  capital  offence,  and 
the  horrible  punishment  of  the  parricide  decreed  against  him  who 
should  lay  sacrilegious  hands  upon  a  consecrated  wafer !  It  was 
then  that  a  peer  of  France  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  black 
veil  in  which  the  face  of  criminals  is  enveloped  when  they  are  led 
out  to  execution,  in  the  case  of  persons  condemned  to  death  for 
sacrilege,  a  red  veil,  with  a  view  to  give  to  the  religion  of  Christ 
an  additional  sanction  in  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  then  that  the 
bench  of  bishops,  unwilling  that  their  votes  should  be  lost  for  the 
support  of  this  sanguinary  measure,  declared  that,  contrary  to  the 
ancient  maxim,  Clerici  ne  intenint  vindictce  sanguinis^  they  would 
give  their  opinions  and  their  suffrages,  alleging  that  the  question 
was  not  as  to  the  application,  but  only  as  to  the  enactment  of  a 
law  affecting  human  life ;  then  that  one  of  their  number,  Car- 
dinal Bonald,  horrified  the  Chamber  by  opposing  to  the  remark 
of  M.  dc  Chateaubriand,  that  the  character  of  the  Christian 
religion  was  to  pardon  rather  tlian  to  punish,  the  merciless 
reply :  "  If  the  good  owe  their  life  to  society  by  way  of  service, 
the  wicked  owe  it  by  way  of  example.  A  former  speaker  has 
observed  that  religion  enjoins  upon  man  the  duty  of  foi'giveness; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  enjoins  upon  the  power  the  duty  of 
punishing ;  for,  says  the  Apostle,  ^  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in 
vain/  The  Saviour  prayed  for  forgiveness  for  his  murderers,  but 
his  Father  heard  Him  not ;  nay.  He  extended  the  punishment 
upon  an  entire  nation.  As  for  sacrilege,  by  a  sentence  of  death 
you  remit  it  to  its  natural  judge.^^ 

Such  were  the  indications  which  the  Church  party  gave  of  the 
spirit  by  which  they  were  animated,  when  they  imagined  that  the 
power  had  completely  passed  into  their  hands.  A  people  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith  might  by 
such  exhibitions  have  been  goaded  into  a  reaction ;  how  much 
more  a  nation  which  had  scarcelv  emerged  from  the  public  pro- 
fession of  infidelity,  the  vast  majority  of  which  could  see  nothing 
but  the  mummeries  of  priestcraft  in  the  ceremonies,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  which  the  bloody  axe  of  the  guillotine  was  so  clamoroudy 
invoked.  But  while  a  review  of  the  pretensions  and  proceedings 
of  the  Congregationist  or  Jesuit  party  makes  it  evident  that  a 
reaction  must  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence  of  their  sense- 
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less  and  wicked  conduct,  it  is  no  less  evident,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  spirit  from  which  that  reaction  proceeded,  is  a  spirit 
essentially  evil,  a  spirit  which,  as  it  gives  not  to  God  the  honour 
due  unto  his  name,  never  can  bring  down  a  blessing  upon  human 
society.  And  to  this  side  of  the  picture  we  must  now  turn,  if  we 
would  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  France, 
given  up  to  the  conflicting  influence  of  two  evil  and  destructive 

Erinciples,  while  in  the  place  where  truth  ought  to  stand  with 
ealing  in  her  wings,  there  is  nothing  but  a  miserable  void.  For 
this  purpose  we  turn  back  again  to  the  work  of  M.  de  PoUgnac, 
who  after  reviewing  the  difierent  aspects  under  which  France  has 
exhibited  herself  at  the  different  phases  of  her  history  since  the 
revolution  of  1 789,  in  a  series  of  spirited  sketches  *,  sums  up  in 
the  concluding  chapter  his  judgment  of  her  present  political  and 
social  condition. 

" '  If,*  he  says,  '  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  country  as  a  whole,  we 
see  a  perpetually  restless  and  diseased  society,  given  up  to  a  few 
empiricks,  who  consult  it  without  listening  to  it,  and  prescribe  for  it 

*  We  deeply  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  M.  de  Poli^ac 
through  these  interesting  sketches.  They  are  written  in  an  animated  style,  and 
contain  much  deep  thought  and  many  striking  observations,  which  will  amply  repay 
the  labour  of  an  attentive  perusal.  We  must  content  ourselves  here  with  giving  an 
outline  of  his  argument.  Af^er  the  introduction,  in  which  he  announces  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  general  plan  of  his  work,  he  takes  up  in  the  first  chapter  the  history 
of  France  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  traces  the  development,  in  the  course  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  of  the  infidel  and  antimonarchical  notions  which  led  to  the 
French  revolution.  The  second  chapter  follows  the  course  of  that  revolution 
through  the  excesses  of  blasphemy  and  cruelty  which  characterized  it ;  the  third 
chapter  contains  a  rapid  outline  of  the  career  of  Napoleon ;  the  fourth  chapter 
gives  the  history  of  the  restoration  down  to  the  fall  of  the  VilJdle  ministry ;  the  fifth 
that  of  the  Martignac  administration,  and  of  his  own  down  to  the  critical  epoch  of 
July,  1830 ;  the  sixth  is  occupied  with  the  July  revolution  itself;  the  seventh  is 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  principles  of  that  revolution  and  of  the  govern- 
ment that  has  risen  from  it ;  and  the  eighth  to  a  discussion  of  "  the  Utopian 
notions  of  government  current  in  the  present  age.'*  An  appendix  contains  a 
variety  of  interesting  documents.  1.  A  collection  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  2.  A  short  history  of  the  order  of  the 
Illuminati.  3.  A  memorandum  of  the  attempt  at  a  negotiation  between  Bonaparte 
and  Louis  XVI IL,  made  by  the  former  in  1803.  4.  The  justification  of  the  Due 
de  Vicence  from  the  charge  of  his  having  been  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  Du& 
d'Enghien.  5.  A  memorandum  of  M.  de  Polignac's  own  mission  to  the  soutli  of 
France  during  the  Cent-Jours.  6.  Memoir  addressed  to  the  king  by  M.  de  Polig- 
nac  and  several  other  peers,  in  explanation  of  their  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  charter.  7*  Letter  addressed  by  Monsieur  (Charles  X.)  to  his 
brother,  Louis  XVII L,  in  1818.  8.  Memorandum  respecting  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
morency's manuscript  history  of  the  Congress  of  Verona.  9.  Memorandum  touch- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
10.  Historical  notes  touching  the  resignation  of  M.  de  Chateaubnand  in  1829.  1 1. 
Report  of  the  Ministers  to  the  king,  on  which  the  ordinances  of  July,  1830,  were 
founded.  12  and  13.  Memoranda  respecting  the  military  force  at  Paris  at  the 
period  of  the  July  revolution. 
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without  knowing  or  examining  its  ailment;  every  one  indtTidoallj 
sets  himself  up  as  supreme  judge  of  the  actions  of  others,  and  appeals 
to  a  sovereign  will  which  is  continually  invoked  and  nowhere  to  be 
found ;  the  electoral  colleges  carry  the  sceptre,  the  elective  Chamber 
wears  the  crown,  every  thing  is  made  to  rest  on  the  nation;  the 
electors  beget  the  deputies,  and  the  deputies  the  laws,  and  the  king- 
people,  indignant  to  see  its  sovereign  power  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  an  exceedingly  small  number  of  its  own  subjects,  rises  every  now 
and  then  to  vindicate  its  injured  rights,  on  which  occasions  it  issues  its 
decrees  in  the  public  streets  by  means  of  barricades,  paviiig*stoiies, 
daggers  and  gunshots.  This  conflict  of  incongruous  interests  and 
rights  creates  in  the  nation  a  state  of  secret  and  constant  pertuiimtioiiy 
which  renders  it  always  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  and  often  canleas 
of  the  future  which  it  does  not  yet  foresee  or  comprehend ;  on  fidling 
back  upon  itself,  it  finds  within  itself  only  individnalities,  whom  no 
socia]  tie  links  together  for  any  common  purpose ;  every  where  isfflatjon 
reigns,  and,  following  quickly  in  its  wake,  selfishness,  rendered  mors 
intense  by  the  religious  eclecticism  which  the  heads  of  the  instructing 
body  are  propounding;  and  in  consequence  of  this  we  lee,  in  tha 
moving  panorama  which  this  nation  presents,  opinions,  wii^es,  in- 
terests, fears  and  hopes  continually  crossing,  thwarting  and  oppoaing 
each  other,  often  without  motive  and  without  result.  The  friend  of 
to-day  becomes  to-morrow  an  enemy,  and  vice  versd  the  fist  that 
strikes  to-day,  is  to-morrow  extended  as  a  friendly  hand ;  the  &ces 
change  their  masks,  the  characters  are  inverted,  the  legitimists  be- 
come liberals,  and  they  in  their  turn  cry  up  the  restoratioo  ;  it  ssjims 
as  if  the  entire  population  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  movement  and 
agitation  by  the  shaking  of  the  fool's  bell. 

"  And  this  is  what  is  called  a  state  of  society  ! 

"  But,  it  may  be  said,  France  presented  nearly  the  same  moral  aqied 
under  the  restoration.  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  admit  this  ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  restoration  did  not  last  long ;  yet  withal 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  elements  of  disorder  were  not  then  altogether 
the  same.  The  dissolvent  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
was  not  then  the  constituent  basis  of  our  society ;  Uie  disoiganisfaig 
action  of  that  principle  was  gradually  introduced  into  it  by  its  followers ; 
it  was  then  that  the  struggle  began ;  some  imprudent  friends  of  tlie 
throne,  seduced  by  brilliant  theories,  the  consequences  of  whieh  ^scapftd 
their  notice,  aided,  unknown  to  them,  the  triumph  of  the  hostile  prin* 
ciple  ;  the  monarchy  succumbed.  Now  that  principle  is  victorioaa,  it 
is  in  the  ascendant :  it  is  acknowledged  as  the  foundation  stone  of  tlie 
institutions  which  rule  the  country ;  its  rights  are  secnzed ;  in  Ysla  it 
is  attempted  to  paralyze  its  action ;  it  is  always  able  to  regain  its 
strength  and  its  ascendancy,  but  on  condition  of  keeping  society  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  commotion ;  because  rest  is  death  to  it.**— PofijgMK^ 
M(ude$  historiques,  pp.  366 — 368. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  obeervatioDa  of 
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M.  de  Polignac  on  the  present  condition  of  France,  is  the  view 
which  he  takes  of  the  existing  system  of  public  education. 

'*  It  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  see  poor  France  given  up  into  the 
hamds  of  sceptical  sophists,  who  are  witty  upon  every  subject,  and  do  not 
show  common  sense  in  any  thing.  By  the  permission  of  Providence, 
the  discussion  of  a  question  relative  to  public  instruction  has  brought  their 
evil  will  and  their  secret  tendencies  to  light.  Henceforth,  at  all  events, 
the  heads  of  families  and  the  moral  and  religious  part  of  the  country  must 
consider  that  they  have  had  sufficient  warning ;  for  our  new  philosophers 
have  abundantly  revealed  their  arri^re^pemie.  According  to  them  the 
antiquity  of  the  Church  of  France,  which  counts  its  centuries,  is  to  render 
homage  to  the  forty  years'  existence  of  the  present  university,  which 
alone  comprehends  the  method  of  education  suitable  for  the  young ;  a 
method  which  consists,  as  far  as  politics  are  concerned,  in  not  con- 
sidering the  first  revolution  as  a  long  continued  crime,  nor  Bonaparte  as 
an  usurper  overthrown  by  his  own  fault ;  and  as  regards  morals  and  re- 
ligion, in  respecting  in  the  child  the  liberty  of  conscience ;  whence  it 
follows  that  you  must  let  him  wander  about  without  guide,  without 
advice,  among  all  sorts  of  religious  creeds,  and  all  the  ancient  and 
modem  systems  of  morals,  from  those  of  Epicurus  and  Plato  to  those  of 
Locke  and  Spinoza,  with  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
be  made  acquainted ;  leaving  him  at  a  subsequent  period  to  discriminate 
between  error  and  truth,  to  choose  whatever  belief  or  system  he  likes,  ori 
if  it  should  so  please  him,  to  adopt  none  at  all ;  for  which  reason  also  the 
instruction  in  philosophy  which  gives  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of 
natural  and  divine  subjects,  is  to  be  left  without  control  in  the  hands 
of  that  infallible  university.  That  university  afiects  surprise  that  the 
ministers  of  the  living  God,  appointed  by  Him  for  teaching  successive 
generations  all  moral  and  religious  truth,  should  take  o£fence  at  the 
erroneous  and  impious  principles  which  the  teachers  of  the  university 
school  seek  to  inculcate  into  the  hearts  of  the  young  men.  What  right, 
indeed,  has  any  one  to  doubt  the  moral  and  religious  orthodoxy  of  these 
teachers,  considering  that  several  of  them,  with  the  approbation  of  their 
superiors,  hesitate  not  to  proclaim  by  word  of  mouth  and  in  writing, 
that  '  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  the  soul  is  premature ;'  that 
'  Christianity  has  become  extinct,and  is  nothing  more  but  dust  or  a  tomb,' 
that  the  pretended  divine  revelations  are  '  nothing  but  human  conjec- 
tures ;'  that  the  theology  which  suited  formerly,  is  'nowadays  fit  only 
for  children  ;'  that  *  religion  is  the  work  of  men,'  and  other  like  doctrines. 
Our  modem  philosophers,  with  a  view  to  give  to  their  darling  work  a 
greater  authority,  pretend  to  revive  the  rights  of  the  ancient  French 
universities  of  the  time  of  the  monarchy ;  but  they  purposely  forget 
to  mention,  that  at  that  period  no  other  than  Catholic  teaching  obtained 
in  public  instraction ;  a  professor  who  should  have  departed  from  it, 
would  have  been  turned  away  in  disgrace ;  the  discussion  respecting 
the  privilege  o/  conferring  degrees,  attributed  to  the  universities,  was 
then  quite  a  secondary  question.     It  is  really  amusing  to  see,  moreover. 
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what  pains  these  same  philosophers  take  to  plaee  tiiflir  VBB&wmtSkf 
establishment  under  the  patronage  of  the  tuppoaed  Tirtaes  wUdi  fSbmf 
ascribe  to  its  founder  Bonaparte,  who,  a  Tnik  in  £gypt»  and  in  Burapa 
the  jailor  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  had  oooddered  the  iMtoiatioa  of 
public  worship  merely  as  a  political  engine,  and  the  colleges  wUcb  he 
established,  only  as  nurseries  for  training  up  citizeDa  to  ue 
of  arms ;  and  yet  they  have  expunged  by  their  own  mere  anthorilj 
of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  institution  which  they  petnmiae ;  the 
article  which  laid  down  the  precepts  of  the  Catholic  rdlgloD  as  the 
basis  of  the  instruction  to  be  imparted  in  the  nniTeraitj,  No  doahl 
they  prefer  the  teaching  of  a  moral  and  religiooa  eelectidmia  or  even  of 
pantheism,  for,  as  they  say,  liberty  of  oonadenoe  is,  sbove  ell«  to  he 
respected  in  the  child. 

"What  is  the  result?  The  child  grown  up  to  be  a  yoang  meab 
accustomed  to  decide  all  the  grave  questions  of  morality  and  nUgkn 
according  to  his  tastes  and  his  unbridled  inclinations,  leserves  to  hiss- 
self  very  properly  the  same  independence  when  the  decision  tnnia  i^on 
questions  of  politics  and  government,  which  are  modi  lees  imporlaal 
than  the  former.  Thence  arise  naturally  conflicts  of  opinions,  of  wills^ 
of  rights,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  social  disorder.  What  Indeed  aie 
human  laws  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  trample  the  lawi  of  QoA 
foot  ?  Thus  is  immorality  of  life  engendered  by  immorality  of 
ing ;  and  what  immorality  of  teaching  can  be  greater  than  that  of 
daring  to  condemn  moral  and  religious  error  in  the  pretence  of  yontfa  t 

'*  We  have  only  to  cast  our  eye  upon  the  present  state  of  Flranees  ia 
order  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  evil  which  such  a  Sjrstem  of  JHetme 
tion  has  at  last  introduced  even  into  the  less  enlightened  rlaessi  of  tlM 
population ;  there  irreligion  calls  forth  the  corruption  of  morsls*  and 
begets  oblivion  of  the  first  social  duties.  Accoidingly  the  nnmbar  of 
crimes  increases  daily ;  cases  of  theft,  assassination,  poisoning, 
multiplied  at  a  frightful  rate ;  and  justice  itself  has  lately  ~ 
strained  to  avow  that,  within  the  space  of  no  more  than  ten  yeen^ 
society  bad  been  horror-struck  by  ninety-five  parricides.  Inadditioa  to 
these  excesses,  against  which  the  French  Criminal  Code  cannot  pfoie 
otherwise  than  impotent,  there  is  an  extravagance  of  another  kin^  hnt 
of  not  less  guilty  a  character,  the  disgust  of  life  carried  oat  into  eideide; 
never  was  self-murder  more  frequent  in  France  than  it  is  at 
Debauchery  thinks  to  find  in  it  a  refuge  from  shame ;  misfbrtnne,  en< 
to  its  sufiering ;  ennui^  an  oblivion  of  every  thing  in  the  abyss  of  anntti* 
lation ;  even  the  veriest  children  sometimes  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  an 
existence  which  they  find  already  too  long.  Life,  in  truth,  is  often  i|t 
more  than  a  heavy  burden  to  him  who  concentrates  in  it  all  his  hopes*" 
— PolignaCf  M'udes  Historiques^  pp.  876—380. 

Lest  it  should  bo  supposed  that  the  picture  here  dmwn  hy 
Prince  Polignac,  of  the  demoralization  of  the  risinff  fgeaemUmm  cf 
France,  is  exaggerated,  we  place  side  by  side  witn '  it  an 
from  the  account  which  M.  Capefigue  gives  of  the  state 
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within  six  years  of  the  July  Revolution,  the  latest  period  to  which 
his  work  reaches  down. 

"  At  no  period  had  there  been  more  frequent  attempts  at  self-destruc- 
tion ;  and  those  who  abandoned  life  in  cold  blood,  in  order  to  explore 
the  strange  mysteries  of  death,  were  not  men  of  mature  age,  whose 
years  had  been  steeped  in  fruitless  pleasures  or  bitter  delusions ;  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  young  men,  and  especially  young  girls ;  every 
morning  the  journals  announced  five  or  six  suicides ;  here  lovers,  scarcely 
emerged  from  childhood,  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  sought  a  common 
grave  in  the  waves,  and  their  bodies  were  recognized  a  few  miles  lower 
down ;  there  they  flung  themselves  down  upon  the  pavement  from  a 
roof,  or  from  some  high  tower ;  or  they  opened  their  veins  like  the 
ancients ;  or  they  had  recourse  to  suffocation  by  charcoal,  that  death- 
sleep  into  death.  Suicide  was  especially  common  among  frail  creatures 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one;  sometimes  even 
children  attempted  their  life  with  a  feeble  and  trembling  hand.  Whence 
arose  all  this  disgust,  this  disenchantment  of  life  ?  From  the  absence 
of  all  spiritual  ideas,  from  that  materialistic  system  of  doubt  and 
sensuality,  which,  destrojring  the  tints  by  which  the  illusions  of  life  are 
coloured,  made  life  appear  like  a  bottomless  abyss  and  a  causeless 
result.  There  was  no  remedy  for  this  disgust,  no  means  of  arresting 
the  ennui  of  souls  blighted  by  void  and  despair.  The  character  of  the 
new  generation  had  been  fashioned  under  the  influence  of  plays  and 
novels  written  against  the  regular  state  of  the  family  and  of  society ; 
boundless  ambitions  exhausted  themselves  at  the  first  start ;  all  was  to 
be  enjoyed  hastily  before  plunging  into  annihilation.  There  was  a  zest 
and  a  pleasure  in  raising  the  cup  to  the  lips  and  draining  it  at  one 
draught.  The  "  worm  which  dieUi  not"  was  every  where,  in  the  depth 
of  the  heart  and  under  the  fresh  outside  of  earth's  fairest  fruit ;  the 
imagination  having  presented  to  it  so  many  pictures  of  exhausted  vice, 
of  darkened  existence,  of  asphyxy,  poison,  assassination,  had  grown 
familiar  with  the  tomb,  in  the  eyes  of  some  the  end  of  every  ill.  Youth 
stands  in  need  of  faith  for  its  preservation ;  if  at  its  commencement  life 
is  without  illusions,  what  has  it  left?  nothing  but  a  melancholy  disgust, 
whence  it  seeks  to  penetrate  the  riddle  of  the  tomb.'* —^  Capefyue, 
L Europe  depws  FAvenement  du  rot  Louis^Philippef  vol.  viii.  pp.  260 
—262. 

The  close  juxtaposition,  not  to  say  identification  of  '*  faith  "^ 
and  *^  illusion,^^  in  this  passage,  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  us 
with  much  confidence  in  that  system  of  religious  belief  which  the 
author  professes,  and  which  is  proposed  by  him  and  others  as  the 
panacea  for  the  moral  disease  which  he  so  eloquently  describes. 
But  we  must  not  digress.  M.  Oapefigue  ^oes  on  to  illustrate 
his  general  statement  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  two 
cases,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  French  criminal  jurisprudence, 
those  of  La  Bonci^re  and  Lacenaire,  and  after  tracing  their  con- 
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nexion  with  the  literature  and  the  materialistie  theorieB  of  the 

day,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

'*  In  this  way  was  society  delivered  up  to  the  lophistSi  at  in  the  digfi 
of  the  deep  decay  of  the  Roman  empire.  Its  pleasnies*  its  amnw' 
ments,  its  festivities  savoured  not  a  little  of  this  abaenoe  of  moial  prinet* 
pie ;  the  world  was  moving  in  the  extremes  of  sensuality.  The  wMe 
of  thb  period  is  marked  by  open  adulteriest  by  outrages  upon  the  pnUb 
morals,  by  the  bestial  condition  of  the  lower  dasaes ;  mmomg 
there  were  scarcely  any  marriages,  but  cohabitation  tinder  tho 
roof,  incest,  worn  out  libertinism.  Acoording  to  itetiatieal  data 
which  may  be  depended  upon,  the  number  of  iUegitinwte  eUldnn  ai 
Paris,  equals  that  of  children  bom  in  wedlock ;  the  aaperalMUidaaee  cC 
vice  overflows  on  all  sides,  and,  as  it  were  by  way  of  compeoaatian»  oae 
half  of  those  who  die,  take  shelter  in  the  hospital  during  th^'  last 
illness." — Capefgue,  F Europe  depuit  VAokmmmii  duk  roi  LamM^PkiSffBm 
vol.  viii.  pp.  264,  265. 

Having  thus  corroborated  the  testimony  of  M.  de  Polqpiae  \ff 
that  of  a  historian  less  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  hoatiBlgr  ngaiant 
the  existing  state  of  things,  we  now  resume  the  thread  of  tin 
Princess  reflections  at  the  point  where  we  interrupted  them :— - 


**  When  one  beholds  such  sdsnes  of  deprsTity  earned  to 
excess  in  the  heart  of  the  society  of  France,  one  is  indeed  stmok  dimb 
with  astonishment  to  hear  one  of  the  coTypkh9  of  the  eolecticum  of  the 
university  (M.  Cou:iin)  proclaim  aloud,  that  it  is  Ae  boslncas  of  eoeie^ 
to  interfere  in  education,  and  to  faduon  if,  as  it  were,  i{/fesr  iU  mm 
image.  Is  that  erudite  philosopher  really  ignorant  that  edaoathm  b 
never  to  be  moulded  upon  the  image  of  any  society  f  for  every  aociatj  ii 
nothing  more  than  an  aggregate  of  men,  and  every  maa  k  by  natiuo  the 
slave  of  his  passions  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  object  of  edneatioM  is 
to  teach  man  to  struggle  against  his  inordinate  aflbctJoni,  aad  aot  ts 
listen  and  to  yield  to  them. 

"  At  the  sight  of  so  monstrous  a  deviation  from  the  laws  eq|oiaad  by 
simple  prudence,  and  from  the  first  notions  to  which  a  kaowle^go  of 
man's  ftrailty  leads,  can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Ohnim  of 
France,  afflicted  and  alarmed  by  the  scandals  likely  to  arise  from  il^ 
should  lift  up  her  voice  and  endeavour  to  avert  the  evil  which  she  tat^ 
sees  ?  Has  she  then  no  longer  the  mission  of  separating  the  ehaff  fkom 
the  wheat,  and  of  teaching  those  eternal  truths  of  which  she  aloiia  is  the 
faithful  depository  ?  Is  the  faith  of  her  people  no  longer  committed  to 
her,  and  is  it  not  her  first  duty  to  enlighten  and  to  sustain  that  fthhi  by 
preserving  it  from  the  snares  of  falsehood  and  seduction  f  No  dooW 
she  has  no  other  weapon  than  the  word ;  but  that  word  ought  to  he 
authoritative,  powerful,  instant,  for,  in  matters  of  moral  and  nligloos 
instruction,  it  is  the  echo  of  the  word  of  God." — PaUgtmc^  Maim 
HiitoriqueSf  pp.  880,  881. 
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This  eloquent  appeal  which  M.  de  Polignac  makes  on  behalf  of 
the  Church  of  France,  a  Church  unhappily  disqualified  by  her 
impregnation  with  popish  corruptions  for  answering  the  call  which 
the  present  state  of  society  in  that  country  makes  upon  her,  and 
to  fulfil  the  high  destinies  of  a  Christian  Church  placed  among  a 
godless  people, — that  same  appeal  we  make  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  England.  The  same  tendency  to  moral  and 
social  disorganization  is  corroding  the  vitals  of  our  people.  The 
same  symptoms  are  developing  themselves,  though  as  yet  in  a 
less  acute  degree.  Religious  indififerentism,  the  fruit  with  us  not 
only  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  an  infidel  philosophy  under  the  garb 
of  '^  useful  knowledge,^^  but  of  the  interminable  gainsayings  of  a 
prolific  sectarianism,  is  at  the  root  of  the  disease  under  which 
the  social  system  labours.  The  deadening  efiect  which  it  pro- 
duces upon  the  vital  powers  of  the  soul,  is  aggravated  by  the 
practical  materialism  of  the  age ;  a  materialism  far  more  ignoble 
than  the  theoretical  materialism  of  speculative  philosophy,  be- 
cause, while  this  refines  upon  abstruse  questions  from  an  un- 
willingness to  believe  in  the  reality  of  any  thing  but  matter,  the 
other — ^the  practical  materialism — debases  the  mind  by  teaching 
it  to  value  and  to  love  nothing  but  what  is  material,  of  the  earth, 
earthy.  Hence  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  our  social  theories,  the 
utilitarian  character  of  our  entue  system  of  government  and 
legislation ;  hence  the  reckless  competition,  the  fraudulent  trading, 
the  gambling  speculation,  the  jobbing  corruption,  the  sordid  love 
of  pelf  and  the  heartless  selfiiuiness,  which  pervade  all  classes  of 
society,  and  set  upon  every  occupation  and  every  rank  of  life  the 
base  stamp  of  Manmaon  service.  Hence,  again,  the  gradual  decay 
of  the  deeper  and  more  ennobling  studies,  and  the  prostitution  of 
literature,  which,  forgetful  of  her  high  origin,  and  lost  to  a  sense 
of  her  own  dignity,  panders  to  a  depraved  taste,  rendered  daily 
more  vicious  by  its  influence.  Minds  of  a  loftier  stamp,  which 
cannot  descend  to  the  mercenary  methods  on  which  success  in 
the  race  of  life  has  become  dependent,  are  ground  between  the 
upper  and  nether  millstone  of  necessity  and  anxious  care,  while 
a  public  which  has  neither  time  for  thought  nor  taste  for  food  of 
a  more  solid  or  a  more  refined  description,  bestows  its  literary 
patronage  on  minds  which  make  merchwdize  of  their  gifts  in  a  host 
of  ephemera]  productions,  whose  only  object  is  to  divert  the  mind, 
and  to  beguile  the  hours  of  dull  exhaustion  which  succeed  the  un- 
healthy excitement  of  an  overstrained  existence.  And  while  this 
canker  of  moral  and  intellectual  depravation  is  eating  daily  deeper 
into  the  national  mind  and  character  among  the  higher  and  middle 
classes,  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  are  livmg  in  a  state  of 
civilized  helotism,  forced  to  toil  beyond  measure  for  their  daily 
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subsistence,  cut  off  from  the  means  and  opportunities  of  iimocent 
and  rational  recreation,  driven  to  drown  tbe  sense  of  their 
able  existence  in  the  stupefaction  of  animal  indulgence, 
on  the  holjr  day  of  rest  by  the  weekly  supply  of  an  infiunous  jour- 
nalism, which  fills  their  imagination  with  natredand  contempt  for 
their  rulers  and  teachers,  and  with  images  of  cruelty  and  profli- 
gacy, taken  from  the  mehmcholy  annals  of  vice  and  crime.  And 
while  such  is  the  wretched  and  hopeless  condition  of  the  parentis 
their  children  are  growing  up  amidst  ignorance  ahd  sqmuor,  vah 
taught,  undisciplined,  unblest,  baptized  but  not  christianized ;  th» 
immoral  example  before  their  eyes,  and  the  instinct  of  rioe  withb 
their  hearts,  adding  year  after  year  to  tiie  impure  and  enervated 
multitude  whose  existence  is  brought  under  the  notice  of  socieCj 
only  by  the  penal  inflictions  of  the  law,  and  bjr  the,  alas  f  too  im-^ 
potent  voice  of  philanthropy ;  and  all  the  while  the  actkm  of  the 
Church,  the  only  power  that  can  rescue  and  heal  amidst  sodi 
causes  of  moral  degeneracy  and  spiritual  perdition,  is  kq>t  in  abef- 
ance,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  opposition  ot  the  principle  of  godkam 
education,  in  accordance  with  the  godless  character  of  the  age. 

When^  then,  will  the  Church— %y  which  term  we  understand 
not  her  clergy  only,  but  her  clergy  and  laity  to^pether — arise  to 
assert  her  position  as  the  instructress  of  the  nation,  her  right  to 
train,  in  the  way  he  should  go,  every  child  which  parental  aatnoiilj 
does  not  individually  and  expressly  claim  for  the  separate  folds  of 
popery  and  dissent  t  When  will  she  rise  to  the  neiffht  of  her 
destiny,  and  oppose  to  the  fearful  and  daily  increasiiig  mission  of 
infidehty,  of  error  and  superstition,  that  power  of  truth  and  lofe 
which  the  true  Church  of  Christ  alone  can  wield  ?  Whoi  v31  siie,' 
laying  aside  the  crotchets  of  antiquarian  pedantir,  the  dolnoi 
of  an  erastian  conservatism,  and  the  treacherous  dependenoe  on 
wealth  or  political  influence,  lay  hold  on  the  national  mind  and 
heart  of  England,  and  with  a  tender  sympathy  for  the  sorrows  of 
each  individmd  heart,  and  a  godly  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  each 
individual  sinner,  confound  the  shallowness  and  selfishness  of  tin 
age  by  deep  thought  and  generous  feeling,  such  as  the  tmth  of 
Christ  and  his  hofy  love  can  alone  beget  in  the  htoixt  of  man! 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Sanctm  Thomas  CarUuarienm.  Ed.  J.  A. 
Giles.  Oxford,  1846-6,  8  vols.  8vo.  [L,  II.  Lives.  III.,  IV. 
Letters  of  Becket  and  others.  V.,  VI.  Letters  of  Foliot  and 
others.     VII.,  VIII.  Works  of  Herbert  of  Bosham.] 

2.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  d,  Beckett  now  first  gathered 
from  the  Contemporary  Historians.  By  the  Bev.  J.  A,  Giles, 
i>.(7.2i.,  late  FeUow  of  Corpus  Christi  College^  Oxford.  2  vols, 
8vo.     London,  1846.. 

3.  The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  England.  By  John,  Lord  Campbell,  A.M.^ 
F.R.S.E.    3  vols.  8vo.     London,  1846. 

Within  the  last  year  we  have  had  two  new  biographies  of 
Becket  \  We  might  have  looked  for  a  third ;  but  the  Littlemore 
Myths  have  come  to  an  untimely  end ;  the  authorities  of  the 
communion  to  which  the  writers  have  joined  themselves  being,  it 
would  seem,  bv  no  means  desirous  that  such  productions  should 
go  forth  to  the  world  as  from  their  own  body,  however  wiUing 
they  may  have  formerly  been  to  welcome  them  as  the  testimonies 
of  aliens.  We  must,  consequently,  be  content  to  draw  our 
information  from  less  poetical  sources. 

It  cannot  be  said  tlutt  either  of  the  late  biographies  is  any  ereat 
addition  to  our  means  of  understanding  the  subject.  Lord 
Campbell  was  not  led  to  write  the  life  of  Secket  by  any  especial 
interest  in  him.  He  has  not  singled  him  out  as  an  eminent 
ecclesiastic,  but  has  taken  him  in  his  turn,  as  one  of  a  series  of 
chancellors.  The  life  is  in  quality  such  as  mi^ht  be  expected, — a 
clear  and  lively  sketch,  wntten  apparently  m  haste,  with  little 
reference  to  the  original  authorities,  and  wiuiout  anv  very  scrupu- 
lous acknowledgment  of  the  author's  obligations  to  his  immediate 
informants.  It  is  to  Lord  Campbell^s  credit,  that,  in  a  matter 
so  little  connected  with  his  usual  studies  as  the  general  question 
of  Beckef  s  merits,  he  does  not  pretend  to  dogmatize,  but  con- 
tents himself  with  a  simple  statement  of  such  arguments  as  he 
has  met  with  on  either  side. 

^  The  prefix  a,  which  has  latterly  been  dignified  with  a  French  accent,  appears  to 
have  originated  in  Tulgar  coHoqmal  usage.  See  H.  Wharton,  quoted  in  Wordsworth's 
Ecd.  Biog.  L  31.    Srd  ed. 
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With  Dr.  Giles,  too,  St.  Thomas  was  at  first  bat  one  of  a 
series;  the  eight  Yolumes  which  stand  at  the  head  of  our  fist 
being  a  portion  of  a  very  extensive  undertakiD^-Hk  complete 
republication  of  our  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  m  which  aoont 
forty  volumes  have  already  appeared.  In  the  coarse  of  his  Uboon 
as  editor,  it  appears  to  have  struck  Dr.  Giles  that  a  work  of  some 
interest  might  be  composed  of  extracts  firom  the  Becket 
spondence  and  the  narratives  of  the  early  biograplMn,ivitli 
Slight  additions  of  necessary  connecting  matter.  The  oofewud 
appearance  of  the  book  thus  made — its  sparse  printing,  the 
absence  of  an  index,  the  scantiness  and  looseness  of  Uie  vefo- 
ences — at  once  indicate  to  the  eye  that  the  readers  of  the  drca- 
lating  libraries  are  the  class  for  which  it  is  intended.  Tkeaa 
may,  we  should  think,  find  it  readable  Plough ;  bat  we  cannot 
rejoice  that  a  book  so  little  likely  to  influence  them  for  good 
should  have  been  manufactured  for  their  special  entertammenti 
or  that  one  so  little  conducive  towards  a  right  estimate  of  the 
questions  involved,  should  have  been  manu&ctored  at  alL 

Dr.  Giles^'s  larger  publication  has  utterly  amaaed  as ;  for,  not 
having  examined  the  earlier  volames  of  the  **  Patres  Eccksoe 
Anglicanse,^  we  had  no  idea  of  his  style  of  editing.  To  do  any 
thing  like  justice  in  the  matter  would  require  a  fiv  greater 
amount  of  labour  than  we  are  disposed  to  bestow  on  it,  as  oar 
concern  is  rather  with  the  hero  tlum  with  the  editor.  We  ahdt 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  if  ever  the  learned 
librarian  of  Lambeth  should  have  exhausted  the  hamoafs  of  Fok 
and  his  editors,  he  may  find  Dr.  Giles  no  unworthy  saeeessor  to 
the  honours  of  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Oattlqr* 

The  most  elaborate  of  late  works  on  the  subject  is  that  ^rfneh 
forms  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Froude^s  ^*  Remains.^  The 
papers  were  written  at  a  time  when  the  course  ofpolitios  and  ef 
popular  religion  had  excited  the  minds  of  many  Ohnrdimen  to  a 
state  of  continual  and  vehement  protestation  againrt  whate<er 
the  world  of  latter  times  appeated  to  have  agreed  npon. 
Mr.  Froude  took  up  Becket  as  a  man  who  had  been  alanderad 
by  lax  and  unsound  writers.  He  had  the  twofold  pniuose  of 
snowing,  (1)  that  the  facts  relating  to  the  Ardibidiop  nad  in 
many  respects  been  misrepresented;  and  (2)  that  he  nad 
judged  on  wrong  principles.  In  some  points  Mr.  BVonde 
blished  his  case ;  m  others  it  is  too  apparent  that  he  writes 
mere  apologist,  anxious  rather  to  make  out  that  his  hero^i 
duct  may  have  been  right,  than  to  ascertain  whether  it  veaDj 
so.  And  while  we  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Froude  has,  on  the  whole, 
the  better  of  the  adversaries  whom  he  has  chosen  to  enooontei; 
wc  cannot  but  think  that  there  were  writers  before  hkn^    eomeof 
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them  contemporaries,  and  others  of  earlier  date,-~whose  view  of 
the  case  is  more  correct  than  his,  as  well  as  than  iliat  of  Hmne  and 
Lyttelton. 

No  one  who  regards  what  is  passing  around  him,  and  has 
any  sense  of  the  reality  of  things,  would  now  write  exactly  as 
Mr.  Froude  and  others  wrote  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  ago. 
Not  that  the  events  of  a  later  time  have  had  any  tendency  to 
increase  our  confidence  in  statesmen ;  but  they  have  shown  us  by 
most  melancholy  experience,  that  dangers  from  secular  politicians 
are  not  our  only  dangers.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  present 
time  is  more  favourable,  than  that  in  which  Mr.  Froude  wrote,  for 
an  impartial  appreciation  of  the  Becket  controversy ;  we  think 
that  his  view,  and  that  of  those  who  agree  with  him,  is  not  one 
which  ought  longer  to  remain  as  the  last  that  has  been  taken  by 
English  Churchmen. 

While  some  of  our  late  writers  have  bent  themselves  to  enlist 
our  religious  sympathies  on  the  side  of  Becket,  a  distinguished 
French  historian  has,  as  the  reader  is  probably  aware,  endea- 
voured to  give  a  wholly  different  colouring  to  the  question.  The 
Archbishop^s  troubles  were,  according  to  M.  Thierry',  a  struggle, 
not  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  power,  but  of  the  Saxon 
and  the  Norman  races.  In  his  pages  Becket  is  the  representative 
of  the  Saxons — the  people — asserting  their  cause  Mainst  the 
oppressive  descendants  of  the  conquerors,  and  theremre  upheld 
by  their  sympathy  in  his  contest,  and  consecrated  by  their  vene- 
ration aft.er  death.  The  Saxons  are  M.  Thierry^s  universal  sol- 
vent— like  the  Gnostics  in  Uammond^s  Commentary,  or  the 
Jews  in  '^  Coningsby.^  He  finds  the  influence  of  race  uttering 
itself  every  where ;  or,  if  he  cannot  find  it,  he  has  little  scruple 
about  making  it.  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  advert  to 
this  theory, — which  we  believe  to  be  utterlv  untrue,  except  with 
such  qualifications  as  take  away  from  it  all  that  is  peculiar  or 
considerable. 

Dr.  Giles  has  added  largeljr  to  the  accessible  materials  for  the 
history  of  Becket.  The  {edition  is  not,  indeed,  of  a  value  pro- 
portioned to  its  bulk;  for  the  new  letters  of  Foliot*  are  for  the 
most  part  of  no  great  interest;  the  portions  of  Herbert  of 
Bosham^s  life  which  were  not  already  known  through  the  Quadri- 
logus,  consist  mainlv  of  tedious  moralizing  and  nietorical  flou- 
rieJies ;  his  '^  Liber  Melorum  ^  is  (as  Dr.  ^les  appears  painfully 
to  feel)  unreadable  for  any  one  but  an  editor ;  ana  much  of  the 
other  new  matter  is  merely  a  repetition  of  Uie  old.    Dr.  Giles, 

*  Hitt  de  U  Conquite  d«  TAngletcrre,  t.  i.  pp.  xviii — xx;  in.  158L    W«  refer 
to  the  Brutaek  edhioQ  of  1886. 
'  Printed  firom  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian. 
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however,  has  done  well  in  publishinff  all  this,  and  we  only  wkii 
that  he  had  edited  it  better.  The  life  by  Edward  Grim, 
before  known  by  the  abridgement  in  Surius^  *^Acta  Sanetomiii,^ 
is  now  published  at  full  length ;  one  by  Boger^  the  monk  ^o 
waited  on  the  Archbishop  while  resident  at  rontigny,  one  1^  an* 
unknown  writer,  from  a  MS.  at  Lambeth,  and  otfaere  of  len 
importance,  are  said  to  be  entirely  new. 

The  chief  original  sources  of  information  then  are, — 
1  and  2.   The  lives  by  Grim  and  Roger — animated  and  in- 
teresting narratives,  but  very  incomplete  accounts  of  Becket. 

3.  The  life  by  William  Fitzstephen,  who  describes  himadf  as 
the  archbishop^s  '^  fellow-citizen,  ciiaplain,  and  messmate,  remeoH 
brancer  in  his  chancery,  and  reader  of  papers  in  his  court,  a  wit- 
ness of  his  trial  at  Northampton,  and  of  nis  passion  *.^  This  is 
of  greater  pretension  than  the  others,  with  some  aflectation  of 
literature. 

4.  The  life  by  Herbert  of  Bosham. 

5.  The  ^^  Quadrilogus,^  compiled  from  Herbert,  William  of 
Canterbury,  John  of  Salisbury,  and  Alan  of  Tewkesbury,  with  a  few 
passages  from  a  fifth  writer,  Benedict,  Abbot  of  Peterborough  '• 

6.  The  letters  of  Becket,  Foliot,  and  their  contemporaries*. 

The  popular  story  of  Becket^s  birth  is  as  follows.  His  father, 
Gilbert,  became  the  captive  of  a  Saracen  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
Saracen'^s  daughter  fell  in  love  with  him,  aided  him  to  escape, 
and  some  time  after  followed  him  to  England — ^knowing  but  two 
words  whereby  she  might  help  herself  in  her  quest  of  him — ^the 
names  of  London  and  Gilbert.  As  she  was  wandering  about 
Gheapside,  "  quasi  bestia  erratica,^  says  Brompton  '  (like  a  cow 
in  a  fremd  loaning,  as  Scott  might  have  translated  it),  vociferat- 
ing her  lover^s  name,  and  attended  by  a  train  of  idle  boys,  she 
was  recognised  by  Richard,  the  servant  of  Gilbert,  and  companion 

^  S.  T.  C.  i.  171>  A  learned  friend  of  ours,  who,  in  Lord  Campbell*!  wonl% 
(Pref.  p.  ix  )  "  has  amassed  a  noble  collection  respecting  all  English  lawycfs  in  all 
ages,"  IS  inclined  to  identify  the  biographer  with  a  person  of  the  same  name  who 
was  sheriff  of  Gloucestershire  and  a  justice  itinerant  in  the  laUer  part  of  Haniy  11*1 
reign. 

*  There  are  two  Quadriloguei ;  the  earlier  was  published  at  Paris,  1485.  That 
which  we  have  used  is  the  second,  published  with  the  Becket  Letten  by  ChriatiAii 
Lupus,  [Wolf],  Brux.    1682. 

*  Dr.  Giles's  arrangement  of  these  is  most  inconvenient  We  do  not  adviae  our 
friends  to  have  recourse  to  his  volumes,  except  for  such  of  Foliot's  letters  ■■  art 
not  to  be  found  in  Lupus.  The  rest  may  be  better  read  in  Lupus,  with  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Froude's  chronological  list.  Moreover,  the  letters  of  John  of 
Salisbury  and  Amulph  which  are  in  the  old  collection,  are  transferred  to  other 
volumes  of  the  Patres  Eccl.  Anglic,  which  contain  the  works  of  the  writen. 

'  X  Scriptores,  Lond.  1662^  coL  1053. 
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of  his  adventures.  And  the  tale  ends  as  it  ou^ht  to  end — in  her 
baptism  by  the  name  of  Matilda,  which  took  place  in  St.  Paulas, 
no  less  than  six  bishops  sharing  in  the  administration,  her  union 
with  Gilbert,  and  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  was  in  due  time  to  be 
developed  into  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

Dr.  Giles  sees  ^^  no  reason  to  doubt  '^  this  stor^,  and  it  is  told 
without  any  show  of  misgiving  by  Thierry,  by  Froude,  and  by 
Michelet*.  Mr.  Turner  also  adopts  it,  although  not  without 
some  doubts  ^ ;  and  the  assumption  of  its  truth  has  been  made  to 
account  for  various  things,  such  as  the  character  of  Matilda^s 
devotion,  her  son^s  social  position,  his  vehement  '^  oriental^  tem* 
perament,  nay,  the  delicacy  and  whiteness  of  his  hands'. 

As  to  some  of  the  details,  authors  are  not  quite  agreed.  One 
represents  Gilbert  as  a  gentleman  travelling  for  the  improvement 
of  his  mind — ^like  Lord  Lindsay  or  Mr.  Eliot  Warburton ;  others 
make  him  a  crusading  knight.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (who, 
however,  only  argues  for  the  possibility  of  the  story,  not  for  its 
truth,)  supposes  him  a  trader,  journeying  in  the  way  of  business '• 
M.  Thier^  boldly  turns  him  into  an  exemplification  of  the  Saxon 
theory.  Gilbert,  he  sajrs  \  was  one  of  those  Saxons  who,  *'  yield* 
ing  to  the  necessity  of  a  subsistence,^  took  service  under  Norman 
masters,  and  thus,  in  some  inferior  capacity,  he  attended  an 
anonymous  knight  to  the  Holy  Land.  If  we  desire  proof  of  this, 
the  historian  refers  us  to  Brompton,  who  represents  Gilbert  as  a 
penitential  pilgrim,  attended  by  a  servant  of  his  own, — ^and  to  the 
Scotch  ballad  of  ^^  Young  Bekie ""  (once  familiar  to  London 
streets  through  the  travestie  entitled  ^^  Lord  Bateman  ^),  in 
which  he  figures  as  a  lord  of  castles  and  broad  lands,  impelled 
to  rove  by  an  enlightened  curiosity ! 

The  marriage,  we  learn  from  Af .  Thierry,  made  a  great  noise ', 
as  well  it  might.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  no  sound  or 
echo  of  this  noise  reached  the  contemporaries  who  lived  in  inti- 
macy with  the  o%pring  of  the  union,  and  wrote  his  life,  such  as 
Grim  and  Roger,  Herbert  and  Fitzstephen.  These,  and  other 
early  writers,  while  they  mention  the  parents  of  the  Saint,  while 
they  describe  their  station  and  characters,  say  nothing  whatever 
that  could  imply  any  peculiarity  in  their  history — that  Gilbert 
had  ever  been  in  the  East,  whether  as  master  or  as  servant,  as 
inquiring  traveller,  crusader,  palmer,  or  merchant;  or  that 
Matilda  was  other  than  the  home-bom  child  of  Christian  parents. 
In  short,  the  story  is  a  fiction,  unsupported  by  any  authorities 

■  Life,  &c.  L  14.  '  Hist,  de  France,  iii. 

^  England  during  the  Middle  Agee,  8rd  edit.  i.  221.  *  Froude,  91. 

>  Hist.  Eng.  L  163.  «  iii.  95.  '  iii.  97. 
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rich  merchant)  his  kinsman  \  according  to  somie  wnt/em^  iddk 
Fitzstephen  places  him  with  the  sheriff  of  London.  He  wu  soon 
to  emerge  from  such  employment. 

Two  r^orman  ecclesiastics,  who  used  to  lodge  in  his  &ther*s 
house,  were  struck  with  the  young  man^s  promise,  and  became 
the  means  of  introducing  him  into  the  household  of  Theobald, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  is  represented 
by  Fitzstephen  as  ready  to  welcome  him  for  his  father'*s  sake. 
This  event  is  dated  by  Dr.  Giles  about  1146,  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  Becket'^s  life. 

He  advanced  rapidly  in  the  favour  of  his  patron,  yet  not  with* 
out  exciting  some  envy.  Roger  de  Pont  1  jBv^ue,  an  eminent 
clerk  of  the  Archbishop'^s  train,  had  all  that  malignant  hatred  of 
rising  merit  for  which  Mr.  Fitzwarren'^s  cook  is  infiunons  in  every 
nursery.  Twice  was  our  eccledastical  Whittington  driven  1^ 
the  persecutions  of  Roger  to  flee  from  his  master^s  roof;  and 
twice  he  was  led  back,  not,  (like  his  civic  antitype,)  by  the  per- 
suasions of  vocal  bells,  telling  of  high  destinies  m  store  for  him, 
but  by  the  good  offices  of  the  primate  s  brother,  Walter,  Arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury. 

In  1147,  this  friend  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bodies* 
ter,  and  Roger  succeeded  him  in  the  archdeaconry.  By  this  time^ 
however,  it  is  probable  that  fiecket  was  able  to  keep  his  own 
ground.  Preferment  flowed  in  on  him  rapidly,  and  from  various 
quarters.  He  held  the  living  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  and  that 
of  Otford,  in  Kent ;  he  was  a  prebendary  of  St.  I^ud'*s  and 
of  Lincoln.  Finding  himself  inferior  in  learning  to  scmie  of 
the  clerks  around  him,  he  obtained  leave  to  study  in  the  then 
famous  law  schools  of  Bologna,  (where  Gratian  was  profipsBW,) 
and  Auxerre.  He  was  employed  bv  the  archbishop  m  various 
delicate  missions  to  Rome  and  elsewhere,  especially  one  in  which 
he  procured  a  bull  prohibiting  the  coronation  of  Eustaoe,  son  of 
King  Stephen '. 

Iloger  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  York  in  115S  or  1164  % 
and  Socket  became  archdeacon  in  his  room.  The  office  gave 
him  the  first  place  among  the  clergy  after  the  bishops  and 
abbots ',  with  an  income  of  a  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

In  the  end  of  1154,  King  Stephen  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  II.  The  troubles  of  the  late  reign  had  been  &vourable  to 
the  advancement  of  the  Church  in  secular  power,  and  its  duefa 
had  ground  for  apprehending  that  what  had  been  gained  under 

*  The  name  Octmuminif  whatever  it  may  be,  does  not  look  like  SazoOp 

*  Gervas.  Dorubern.  ap.  X  Scriptorei,  1371- 

*  Bp.  Godwin  dates  his  consecration,  Oct.  10, 1164. 
7  Dr.  Giles  afiecU  to  write  ''abbaU." 
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cover  of  confusion,  might  be  lost  on  the  restoration  of  order.  It 
might  be  assumed  that  a  king  of  twenty-two  years  of  age  would 
be  open  to  impressions  from  either  party,  and  as  it  was  certain 
that  some  important  persons  were  prepared  to  influence  him 
against  the  Church,  it  seemed  advisable  that  a  counteracting 
influence  should  be  provided.  By  the  recommendation  of  Theo- 
bald, and  with  the  concurrence  of  Philip,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  and 
the  politic  Amulph,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  the  Archdeacon  of  Can- 
terbury was  introduced  into  the  court.  We  may  suppose  that 
his  exertions  in  the  matter  of  Eustace,  so  important  towards 
securing  Henry^s  peaceable  succession,  were  not  forgotten ;  and 
he  well  knew  how  to  improve  the  favourable  impression  created 
by  his  own  services  and  the  influence  of  his  patrons.  He  is 
described  to  us  as  tall  and  handsome  in  person,  of  eloquent  and 
wittv  speech,  an  accomplished  chess-player,  a  master  in  hunting, 
hawking,  and  all  manly  exercises.  With  such  outward  advan- 
tages, and  with  great  talents  and  solid  acquirements  to  back 
them,  it  was  no  wonder  if  he  soon  gained  an  ascendant  over  the 
mind  of  the  young  king ;  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor*. 

The  history  of  the  chancellorship,  and  of  the  various  functions 
which  were  connected  with  it  at  diifierent  periods,  has  been  so 
lately  brought  before  the  general  reader  by  Lord  Campbell  and 
his  reviewers,  that  we  may  fairly  hold  ourselves  excused  from 
entering  on  the  subject.  JBecket  was,  during  his  tenure  of  the 
office,  the  king^s  chief  confidant  and  adviser ;  and  as  such  he  is 
entitled  to  a  large  share  of  the  praise  which  is  due  to  the 
measures  then  taken  for  improving  the  state  of  the  country.  Many 
castles  which  had  sprung  up  during  the  troubled  reign  of  Stephen, 
to  the  injury  of  the  crown  and  the  oppression  of  the  people,  were 
razed  to  the  ground — the  chancellor  assisting  in  the  execution  as 
well  as  in  the  counsel.  Bobbers  were  put  down,  families  were 
reinstated  in  possessions  of  which  they  had  been  wrongfuUy 
deprived,  agriculture  and  other  peaceful  arts  began  to  flourish 
anew,  and  one  great  ecclesiastical  abuse — ^the  practice  of  keeping 
bishoprics  and  abbeys  long  vacant,  for  the  sake  of  securing  for 
the  crown  the  profits  during  vacancy — was  mitigated,  if  not 
abandoned '. 

'  The  appointment  it  Tariously  dated  from  1165,  (the  first  year,)  to  1168,  (the 
fourth).  Our  learned  friend,  already  mentioned,  says,  "  The  Great  Roll  of  the  first 
year  no  longer  exists  ;  but  in  that  of  the  second  year  I  find  positive  evidence  that 
he  was  chancellor,  and  quite  sufficient  by  reference  to  satisfy  roe  that  he  was 
chancellor  in  the  first  year."  Foliot  charges  him  with  having  bought  the  office, 
'*  cerift  licitatione  propositi."     Epist.  194. 

*  We  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  the  qualification,  although  it  is  not  found  in 
our  authors.  For  the  proceedings  at  Northampton  showed  that  very  large  sums 
must  have  been  received  from  vacant  preferments  by  Becket,  who,  as  cbancellof 
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The  private  intereourse  of  the  sovereigii  with  his  chaBoellar 
was  on  the  most  intimate  footing.  When  serious  busiiiees  was 
over,  says  Fitzstephen,  they  pla^^  together  like  boys  of  the  same 
age  ^ ;  they  were  companions  m  all  manner  of  diversioiiB;  and 
often,  when  the  chancellor  was  at  dinner,  enterUumng,  as  his 
custom  was,  a  splendid  party  of  nobles,  knights,  and  ouiers,  tlie 
king  would  step  in  without  ceremony,  in  retaining  from  the 
cha^,  and  would  either  drink  a  cup  and  begone,  or  jomp  over  the 
table,  and  seat  himself  as  a  guest. 

In  addition  to  the  chanceUorship,  Henry  conferred  on  Beeket 
the  wardenship  of  the  casUes  of  Eye  and  Berkhampstead — ^the 
former  with  140  knights  attached  to  it ;  and  to  his  eodesiastioal 
preferments  were  now  added  the  provostship  of  Bereriey  and  the 
prebend  of  Hastings.  In  those  days  the  chancellor  was  not  a 
patron,  but  a  receiver  of  benefices ;  and  such  were  Beekei*8  popu- 
larity and  influence,  that,  according  to  Fitzstephen,  he  m^^  by 
merely  asking  for  things  as  they  fell  vacant,  have  become,  m  tune, 
the  one  sole  incumbent  of  all  church  preferment' ! 

Fitzstephen  rises  above  himself  in  describing  the  chaiiceIlor*8 
state.  The  troops  of  attendants — the  profusion  of  gold  and  silver 
plate, — the  sumptuous  fare, — the  throngs  of  kniffhts  and  nobles 
who  enjoyed  his  magnificent  hospitality, — ^the  daily  snpjdy  of 
rushes  in  winter,  and  of  green  branches  in  snmmer,  that  Uioae 
who  could  not  find  room  on  the  benches  might  not  soil  their 
dress  by  sitting  on  a  bare  floor — ^the  voluntary  homage  of  many 
barons — the  eagerness  of  distinguished  parents  to  place  their 
sons  in  a  household  which  was  reckoned  the  best  schcKil  of  noble 
breeding,  and  of  which  even  the  heir-apparent  of  the  kingdom 
was  an  inmate — these  and  other  circumstances  are  dwelt  on  hr 
the  ex-secretary  in  a  style  which  leads  us  to  suspect  thai,  Mboogli 

had  the  ciutody  of  them ;  and  much  of  the  money  which  supplied  Ua  la^ah  ex- 
penditure was  douhtleu  derived  ttom  this  source. 

»  8.  T.  C.  i.  191. 

'  Dr.  Giles  endeavours  to  excuse  the  monstrous  accumulatioQ  of  prefimncalt 
which  his  hero  enjoyed,  while  he  was  vet  not  a  priest.  "  I^"  says  the  mograplier. 
^  it  should  seem  strange  that  he  held  some  of  these  appointments  even  belbre  he 
was  in  deacon's  orders,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  deaeon  was  not  tho  kntcit 
ordained  person  in  the  Church  at  that  period.  The  distinctions  hetweeo  clerkt 
and  laics  was  such  that  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  clergy  were  fully  competent 
to  instructing  the  ignorant  people  committed  to  their  charge.'*  (L  87.)  We  had' 
not  expected  to  find  a  writer  of  Dr.  Giles's  opinions  propounding  that  imtnietioo 
is  the  only  thing  to  be  administered  by  a  Christian  pastors  and  indeed  the  context 
seems  to  intimate  that  by  instructing  ii  meant  keeping  them  in  ignmmaea.  The  Teal 
state  of  thin^  appears  to  have  been,  that  such  prosperous  ecclesiastJci  ••  Beeket 
regarded  their  parishes  merely  ss  sources  of  income,  and  devolved  the  care  of  them 
on  some  poor  clerk,  or  monk  of  a  neighbouring  house.  The  system,  whateirer  it 
may  have  been,  was  evidently  one  of  prodigious  abuses ;  and  these  abuses  Beeket^ 
when  he  came  out  in  the  chsiracter  of  a  general  reformer,  made  no  attempt  whatever 
to  remedy. 
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he  had  followed  his  patron  in  the  more  spiritual  part  of  his  career, 
his  memory  was  by  no  means  unwilling  to  revert  to  the  splendours 
of  which  he  had  been  an  admiring  partaker  while  the  saint  was  as 
yet  a  child  of  this  world. 

The  most  signal  display  of  Becket^s  magnificence,  however, 
was,  when  in  1 1 59  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  France,  in  order  to 
ask  the  Princess  Margaret  in  marriage  for  his  royal  pupil'. 
Fitzstephen's  account  of  this  reads  like  a  £Edry  tale.  The  car- 
riages arawn  by  five  horses  each ;  the  huge  train  of  clerks,  knights, 
men-at-arms,  &lconer3  with  their  hawks,  huntsmen  with  their 
dogs,  and  domestics  of  all  kinds ;  the  menagerie  of  strange  beasts; 
the  fierce  mastifib  which  guarded  each  waggon ;  the  apes  mounted 
on  every  sumpter  horse ;  the  ffrooms  riding  *^  in  English  fashion  ;^^ 
the  prodigious  apparatus  of  phte,  chapel-mmiture,  cookinff-uten- 
sils ;  the  barrels  of  beer ;  the  chests  of  books,  money,  clothes, 
and  provisions — altogether  formed  such  a  sight  as  dsA  never 
before  been  seen  along  the  road.  From  castles  and  cottages, 
from  villages  and  towns,  crowds  of  natives  rushed  forth,  with 
shoulders  shrugged,  hands  uplifted,  and  eyes  distended  in  blank 
wonderment — asking,  as  well  they  might,  with  strange  French 
exclamations;,  who  might  be  the  chief  of  all  this  marvellous  pro- 
cession; and  on  hearing  that  it  was  the  King  of  England^s 
chancellor,  they  were  lost  in  speculation  as  to  wnat  the  master 
must  be,  if  the  (^cer^s  eauipage  were  so  magnificent. 

His  behaviour  at  Pans  was  in  keeping.  The  kinff,  whose 
custom  it  was  to  pay  all  expenses  of  ambassadors,  had  ordered 
the  Parisians  to  sell  no  provisions  to  the  Englishmen;  but 
Becket  was  aware  of  this,  and  had  sent  out  disguised  purveyors, 
who  bought  up  encMrmous  quantities  from  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages around,  so  that  on  arriving  at  his  lodgings  in  the  Temple, 
he  found  them  stored,  at  his  own  cost,  with  three  days'*  provision 
for  a  thousand  men.  All  Paris  was  astonished  by  the  sumptu- 
ousness  of  his  table ;  a  dish  of  eels  which  cost  a  hundred  shillings 
*^  sterhngorum,^  was  long  after  famous.  He  distributed  splendid 
gifts  with  a  lavish  hand.  In  short,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
at  the  coronation  of  Gharles  X.,  was  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the 
ambassador-extraordinary  of  Henry  the  Second. 

A  less  amicable  expedition  into  France  foUowed  shortly  after. 
The  Queen  of  Englana,  Eleanor,  had  been  the  wife  of  the  French 
king,  Louis  VII.,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  on  his  return 
from  the  crusade.  By  an  agreement  between  Louis  and  the  Gount 
of  St.  Gilles,  the  latter  had  been  allowed  to  retain  the  duchy  of 
Toulouse,  which  he  had  before  held  under  some  sort  of  convey- 

*  Dr.  Gflet  reYenet  the  order  of  this  emhatty  and  the  war  of  Toulouse. 
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ance  from  Eleanor's  father  \  The  condition  of  the  agreemenfc 
was,  that  the  territory  should  be  regarded  as  the  dowiy  of  « 
French  princess,  whom  the  count  had  married ;  and  Henry  now 
contended  that,  as  Eleanor  was  not  benefited  by  the  arrans^neiit^ 
her  right  to  the  duchy  revived  on  her  divorce.  By  the  raanod- 
]or''s  advice,  an  important  novelty  was  introduced  m  levying  the 
troops  for  the  enforcement  of  Henry'^s  claim ;  the  personal  senrioes 
of  the  king''s  vassals  being  commuted  for  a  ieutage^  or  rate  levied 
on  every  knight's  fee,  in  order  to  the  payment  of  merc^iariee. 
The  town  of  Gahors  was  taken,  but  the  attempt  on  Toulouse  was 
unsuccessful. 

Becket  led  to  the  war  seven  hundred  knights  at  his  own 
expense.  Thev  were  distinguished  on  every  occasion,  and  he 
himself  at  their  head.  Among  other  exploits,  he  unhorsed  in 
single  combat  a  valiant  French  knight,  Engelram  de  Trie,  and 
carried  off  his  horse  as  a  trophy.  Dr.  Giles,  of  course,  is  disposed 
to  defend  the  performance  of  such  deeds  by  a  high  eedesiMtical 
dignitary,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  without  precedents*. 
The  fact,  however,  is  evident,  that,  besides  being  contrary  to 
many  canons  *,  such  acts  were  felt  by  Becket's  contempoimriea, 
even  while  they  admired  his  gallantry,  to  be  inconsistent  with  hie 
profession  and  position. 

Notwithstanaing  this,  however,  public  opinion  had  all 
fixed  on  the  king's  favourite  as  the  most  likely  person  to  sw 
on  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  and  soon  after  the  death 
of  Theobald,  which  took  place  in  April,  1161,  it  appeared  that 
such  was  Henry's  intention.  The  chancellor  was  anout  to  take 
leave  of  him  at  Falaise,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  into 
England  on  political  business,  when  the  king  told  him  that  the 
chief  object  of  his  journey  had  not  vet  been  mentioned — ^that  he 
was  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  chancellor,  it  is 
related^,  drew  Henry's  attention  to  the  gay  and  secular  dress 
which  he  had  on,  as  a  proof  of  his  unfitness  for  the  highest 
spiritual  office ;  he  declared,  that  if  he  should  become  archbiahqp, 
their  friendship  must  turn  into  bitter  enmity.  It  may  have 
been '  that  the  smile  which  accompanied  the  words  was  intended 

*  Lingard,  ii.  200,  12mo.  ed. 

*  Dr.  Giles  tells  us  that  "a  vast  interval  was  supposed  to  lie  between  the  daMon*! 
and  the  priest's  offices,  so  wide  indeed,  that  the  rormer  was  at  Hbertv  to  aet^  in 
almost  ev**ry  respect,  as  a  layman."  i.  60.  It  is  not  for  ns  to  reconcile  thia  with 
what  we  have  quoted  in  the  note,  p.  10. 

*  Lyttelton,  ii.  101 . 

1  Herbert,  in  S.  T.  C.  vii.  2S. 

*  As  is  suggested  by  Southey,  whose  sketch  of  Becket's  history,  in  the  "  Book  of 
the  Church,"  is  superior  to  all  others  as  a  narrative,  and  perhapa  not  inferior  to  any 
in  justice  of  view. 
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to  counteract  their  effect ;  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  Henry  did 
not  take  them  seriously,  but  continued  to  suppose  that  in  pro- 
moting Beckett  he  was  forwarding  his  own  views  of  policy  in  the 
afiairs  of  the  Church.  The  chancellor  is  said  to  have  declared  on 
other  occasions  his  unwillingness  to  undertake  the  burden  of  the 
primacy,  and  at  last  to  have  given  way  only  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  pope^s  legate,  Cardinal  Henry  of  Pisa. 

Tne  vacancy  lasted  above  a  year.  It  was  not  until  May,  1162, 
that  a  deputation  of  three  bishops,  with  Richard  de  Luci,  grand- 
justiciary  of  the  realm,  arrived  at  Canterbury,  bearing  the Icing^s 
license  to  the  monks  for  the  election  of  an  archbishop,  and  his 
recommendation  of  Becket  as  a  candidate  '• 

Here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  history,  there  is  a  discre- 
pancy between  the  accounts  of  the  old  biographers ;  each,  appa- 
rently, making  such  a  statement  as  he  conceived  to  be  most  for 
the  honour  of  his  hero.  Thus  while  one  represents  the  monks  as 
hesitating  to  elect  Becket  only  because  he  was  not,  like  former 
archbishops,  a  monk,  and  as  delighted  with  the  nomination  of  a 
person  otherwise  so  admirable ',  we  are  told  by  others,  that  his 
character  was  fully  discussed,  and  his  courtly  and  secular  habits 
freely  handled  by  objectors  *. 

It  is  evident,  in  any  case,  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
winning  over  the  monks,  and  we  may  suppose  that  some  part  of 
the  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  had  been  spent 
in  secret  negotiations  with  them*.  All  passed  off  well,  however, 
at  Canterbury,  and  a  day  was  fixed  on  which  the  prior  and  monks 
should  complete  the  election  at  Westminster,  in  presence  of  the 
bishops  (who  claimed  a  share  in  the  choice  of  a  primate),  and  of 
the  temporal  great  men  of  the  kingdom. 

The  election  was  unanimous,  but  not  without  some  previous 
show  of  opposition  from  a  personage  who  will  be  often  mentioned 
in  the  sequel — Gilbert  Foliot.  He  was  of  a  family  which  had 
been  settled  in  England  since  the  Conquest,  and  is  described  as 
at  this  time  ^'  an  aged  man,^  of  much  learning,  one  *'  who  never 

*  The  appointment  of  bishopg  was  virtually  in  the  king's  hands,  as  his  license 
was  necessary  before  the  clergy  proceeded  to  an  election,  and  his  approval  before 
the  consecration  of  the  elect.  The  right  of  electing  to  Canterbury  was  a  subject 
of  dispute,  until  Innocent  III.  settled  it  in  the  reigrn  of  John.  The  cathedral  had 
been  established  in  a  monastery,  and  in  such  cases  the  monks  commonly  possessed 
the  privilege  of  election,  which  in  other  cathedrals  belonged  to  the  chapter.  In  the 
case  of  the  metropolitical  see,  however,  the  bishops  claimed  a  part.     Lingard. 

3  Roger,  in  S.  T.  C.  i.  106. 

^  Herbert,  in  S.  T.  C.  viL  26.    Anon.    Lambeth,  ib.  ii.  76. 

*  Grim  seesM  to  intimate  something  of  the  kind,  by  saying  that  the  promotion 
was  deferred  until  the  king  should  extort  (extorqueat)  the  consent  of  the  monks. 
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tasted  flesh  or  wine,"^  and  who  increased  his  austeritieB  ia  pio- 
portion  as  he  rose  to  more  eminent  station '•  He  had  been  prior 
of  Glugnj,  and  abbot  successively  of  Abbeville  and  GHoneester. 
He  was  now  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  a  few  monthB  later  was 
translated  to  London.  His  character  for  sanctity  mm  hig^,  and 
his  influence  great.  Mr.  Froude  describes  him  (p.  38)  as  tho 
chief  of  the  ^^  religionist  party  C  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  in  the  description  ot  this  party  there  are  certain  elements 
derived  from  the  nmeteenth  century,  which  tend  to  give  an  untrue 
impression  as  to  Foliot's  character.  On  this  poin^  Dr.  GHIes  is 
(for  once)  not  the  echo  of  Mr.  Froude,  and  remarics  that,  **  not- 
withstanding his  opposition  to  Becket,^  Foliot  is  diown  fay  Us 
correspondence  to  have  ^^entertained  no  mean  opinion  of  the 
privileges  of  the  clergy  in  general,  and  especially  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury  '.'*' 

The  chief  value  of  the  new  letters  is,  indeed,  that  they  help  as 
to  understand  the  writer^s  character,  as  accumulated  letters  imctf 
do,  however  unimportant  in  other  respects.  He  appears  in  them 
as  a  busy  man ;  somewhat  fond  of  meddling  in  the  affiuis  of  his 
neighbours ;  not  altogether  above  an  occasional  job ;  an  adroit 
spiritual  flatterer  of  persons  in  high  station ;  well-intentioned  in 
tne  main,  but  too  fond  of  scheming  and  of  politic  expedients.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  agree  in  Archdeacon  Ohurton^s  descrip- 
tion of  him  as  ^^  a  wise  and  moderate  man,  who  acted  in  honest 
prudence  *  ;"'*  rather,  indeed,  a  want  of  straightforward  honesty 
appears  to  us  the  main  defect  of  his  character '• 

That  Foliot  opposed  the  election  of  Becket  is  certun ;  but 
the  circumstances  are  variously  stated.  His  enemies  ascribe 
his  opposition  to  envy,  and  represent  him  as  wishing  to  get  the 

*  Roger,  in  S.  T.  C.  107 ;  Fitz.  ib.  202.  John  of  Salitbunr,  ia  hit  PolientieoB 
(written  before  the  quarrel),  reports  an  amusing  confession  of  Foliot  "  Com  moaai- 
terium  ingressus  esset,  fervens  adhuc  igne  queni  de  novo  concepent^  mtgiatntiiiui 
suorum  ignaviam  argucbat.  Nee  mora,  promptus  in  modico,  mlsentione  conplicioB 
motui  est,  nondum  tamen  pepercit  migoribus.  Paulo  post,  ad  priores  ftMendit ;  pri* 
oribus  compatiens,  carpere  non  cessavit  abbatcs.  Factus  est  et  ipse  abbu ;  et  pn>- 
pitius  in  coabbates  episcoporum  coepit  vitia  intueri.  Tandem  et  ipM  epiMopoia 
episcopis  parcit  Nee  tamen  invidiee  vitio  ipsum  arbitror  labontse,ted  vir  prodcni^ 
quod  nominibus  quodammodo  ingcnitum  est,  eleganter  ezprewit''  (Qnoted  \j 
Godwin,  De  Prssulibus,  178 — 9.) 

'  S.  T.  C.  V.  p.  viii. 

*  The  £arly  English  Church,  Ist  ed.  p.  349. 

*  Fitzstephen  brings  a  charge  against  him  which  may  be  intorentiDg  to  our 
rubrical  friends — that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  varying  the  names  of  the  penoni  in* 
eluded  in  bidding  of  prayer,  (king,  prince,  archbishop,  &c.)  according  to  the  ttatt 
of  the  political  wind. — (S.  T.  C.  i.  251.)  Among  his  accomplishments  waa  one 
which  may  bespeak  for  him  the  sympathy  of  some  who  are  little  dispoaed  to  admira 
his  conduct — a  remarkable  facility  in  allegorical  misapplication  of  Scriptnrt. 
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archbishopric  for  himself.  This  imputation  he  strongly  denies  in 
a  letter  written  to  Becket  at  a  later  time'.  If  he  had  sought  the 
office,  he  argues,  the  most  important  person  to  be  gained  was  the 
chancellor, — the  king^s  chief  counsellor  and  favourite;  and  he 
appeals  to  Becket  whether  any  appUcation  had  ever  been  made  to 
him.  He  declares  his  only  reasons  to  have  been  a  desire  of  the 
Churches  welfare,  and  a  wish  that  her  rights  should  not  be  violated 
by  the  intrusion  of  a  person  so  notoriously  unfit  as  the  king'^s 
nominee.  The  withdrawal  of  his  opposition  is  attributed  by  his 
adversaries  to  chagrin  at  finding  that  the  baseness  of  his  motives 
was  generally  seen  through,  and  that  therefore  no  one  would 
second  him.  His  own  statement  is  very  different — ^that  he  yielded 
to  nothing  less  than  a  threat  of  banishment  against  himself  and 
all  his  kindred '.  It  is  stated  in  a  letter  of  Jonn  of  Salisbury  to 
Becket,  that  Foliot  was  the  only  person  who  did  not  express 
pleasure  at  the  nomination ;  that  he  was  soon  shamed  out  of  his 
opposition,  and  then  was  one  of  the  first  to  vote  for  Becket,  and 
the  loudest  in  praise  of  the  election.  Whether  this  be  as  con- 
clusive as  Mr.  Froude  (p.  592)  supposes,  or  not,  we  may  observe, 
that  if  Foliot  congratulated  Becket  in  the  manner  described,  his 
insincerity  cannot  have  been  greater  than  that  which  prompted 
the  Archbishop  soon  after  to  write  to  him  two  exceedmgly  flat- 
tering letters  on  the  subject  of  his  translation  to  London*.  And 
we  may  add,  that  the  tone  in  which  Becket's  elevation  is  spoken 
of  by  his  partisans  in  different  parts  of  their  narratives  is  not  very 
consistent.  Foliot^s  objections  may  have  arisen  from  base  and 
selfish  feelings,  but  surely  there  mighi  have  been  an  opposition 
free  from  evu  motive,  and  nowise  deserving  of  infamy ;  since  any 
one  who,  on  the  ground  of  the  candidate's  previous  chitracter,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  election  was  controlled,  should  have 
set  himself  against  (what  is  said  to  have  been)  the  universal 
acclamation  in  its  favour,  would  have  done  nothing  else  than  what 
was  afterwards  done  by  Becket  himself,  when  he  resigned  his 

^  The  charge  was  repeated  on  the  imx/  vacancy,  and  was  then  again  denied  by 
Foliot,  Ep.  269. 

'  Exilio  crudeliter  addicti  sumus,  nee  solum  persona  nostra,  sed  et  domus  patris 
mei,  ct  conjuncta  nobis  affinitas  et  cognatio  tota. — Ep.  194,  S.  T.  C.  v.  268.  This  letter 
was  first  published  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  supposes  that  it  and  others  were  omitted 
by  Lupus  on  account  of  their  unfavourable  bearing  on  the  character  of  Becket  Its 
genuineness  has  been  impugned  by  Mr.  Berington,  but  is  sufficiently  vindicated 
by  Mr.  Turner,  i.  233.  Mr.  Froude,  without  going  into  that  question,  considers 
himself  entitled  to  disbelieve  what  is  stated  in  the  letter,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  a  private  communication,  but  a  '*  published  pamphlet,"  intended  to  vindicate  the 
writer  and  asperse  Becket,  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was  banished  and  all  com- 
munication with  him  forbidden.  (688.)    We  cannot  admit  the  inference. 

*  Giles,  i.  146—168. 
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archbishopric  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  as  an  office  to  which  he 
had  attained  unworthily  and  irregularly.  t 

On  the  way  to  Canterbury,  after  the  election,  Becket  desired 
Herbert  of  Bosham  to  report  to  him  what  men  should  say  of  him, 
and  to  admonish  him  of  his  faults  *.  He  had  made  choice  of  a 
monitor  who  was  not  likely  to  trouble  him  with  frequent  expos- 
tulations. 

The  archbishop-elect  was  ordained  priest  at  Canterbury  by  his 
old  friend  the  Bishop  of  Bochester,  on  the  Saturday  after  Whit- 
sunday, 1162;  and  on  the  octave  (which  from  that  date  was 
celebrated  in  England  as  Trinity  Sunday*)  he  was  consecrated 
by  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  brother  of  the  late  King 
Stephen. 

The  promotion  of  Becket  te  the  archbishopric  was  followed,  as 
every  reader  knows,  by  a  change  in  his  manner  of  Ufe ;  but  there 
is  a  question  as  to  the  nature  of  this  change — what  was  its 
extent,  and  how  was  it  managed !  It  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  something  extremely  sudden,  violent,  and  conspicuous ; 
that  Becket  had  hitherte  been  altogether  a  man  of  the  world  in 
appearance,  and  now  all  at  once  threw  himself  inte  a  course  of 
ostentatious  asceticism.  The  late  apologists,  on  the  other  hand, 
endeavour  to  prove  that  this  is  an  exaggeration  in  both  ways ; 
that  while  chancellor  he  showed  a  sense  of  his  duties  as  an  eccle- 
siastic, and  his  life  was  pure  to  a  degree  then  unusual ;  that  the 
alteration  of  his  habits  was  gradual,  and  was  carefully  guarded 
from  every  thing  that  might  savour  of  ostentation. 

The  scorn  and  indignation  bestowed  by  these  apologists  on  the 
writers  who  have  chimed  in  with  the  popular  belief,  and  have 
assisted  in  propagating  it,  appears  to  us  somewhat  unfair.  For 
the  Becket  of  the  popular  belief,  whether  true  or  false,  is  no 
invention  of  Fox,  or  Lyttelton,  or  Hume,  or  Gbldsmith,  or 
Exeter  Hall.  He  is  a  tradition  derived  from  his  admirers  of  the 
days  before  the  Reformation ;  and  those  who  in  a  mistaken  spirit 
of  admiration  originated  that  ideal  which  is  so  offensive  to  Fro- 
testant  tastes  are  the  parties  on  whom  the  falsification  ought  to 
be  charged.  The  notion  of  an  abrupt  change  is  more  congenial 
than  the  other  to  the  spirit  of  vulgar  religionism — ^popish  as  well 
as  puritanical.  Even  in  the  contemporary  biographers  and 
panegyriste  there  is  language  which  might  seem  to  intimate  such 
a  change',  although  their  more  particular  details  may  serve  to 

*  S.  T.C.vii.3l. 

*  Fleury,  last  ed.  \v.  G47. 

*  William^  in  S.  T.  C.  ii.  6.    ^'TaiK^uam  jam  transformatus  Id  yirum  alteram." 
Herbert,  ib.  yiL  38.    <*  Tanquam  vetem  hominia  indumento  reject&  purpurft,  aicut 
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correct  our  interpretation  of  it.  But  when  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  saint,  he  became,  according  to 
the  principles  of  those  days,  fair  game  for  the  fancy  of  his 
admirers.  Imaginary  adventures  were  ascribed  to  him — and  even 
as  we  have  seen,  a  mjrthical  ori^,  as  was  the  case  with  ancient 
demigods.  The  accounts  of  his  hfe  were  studded  with  a  profusion 
of  miracles ;  his  character  was  idealized  at  will ;  and  that  which 
is  now  treated  as  a  slander  of  his  enemies,  was  in  fact  the  expres- 
sion of  the  reverence  of  his  devotees.  It  was  his  admirers,  even 
his  contemporary  admirers,  who  dwelt  on  the  particulars  of  his 
mortifications,  without  marking  the  process  by  which  he  may 
have  gradually  increased  them ;  it  was  thev  who  insisted  on  the 
frequent  discipline,  on  the  shirt  of  hair  witn  its  verminous  popu- 
lation, hourly  inflicting  on  the  saint  a  torment,  in  comparison  of 
which  the  sufferings  of  his  martyrdom  were  but  a  trine  ^.  The 
suddenness  of  his  change  was  even  enshrined  as  a  fflorious  fact  in 
narratives  which  became  a  part  of  the  service  of  the  Church '• 
In  short,  the  ostentation  is  the  only  part  of  the  prevailing  idea 
which  is  to  be  referred  to  the  modems,  and  this  is  rather  an 
inference  (surely  very  colourable)  than  an  invention. 

The  popular  notion,  however,  is  considerably  wrong.  What 
Becket^s  more  private  habits  were  in  the  days  of  ms  chancellorship, 
we  cannot  very  confidendv  say.  He  was,  we  are  told,  (and  we 
may  easily  believe  it,)  munificent  in  his  almsgiving,  as  in  his  other 
expenditure '.  His  purity  has  been  impeached,  but,  the  biogra- 
phers assure  us,  unjustly ;  and  various  stories  are  told  in  his  pur- 
gation ^^.  As  to  this,  indeed,  it  would  seem  from  the  statement  , 
of  one  friend,  that  the  most  secular  period  of  his  life — the  chan- 
cellorship— was  more  blameless  than  some  earlier  portions  of  it ". 
And  it  is  said,  that  in  the  days  of  his  splendour  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  subjecting  himself  to  constant  discipline;  Fitzstephen 

• 

corpore  sic  et  mente  exuit  aulam,  exuit  purpuram,  et  cilicium  indult,  nomm  novi 
hominifl  habitum/'  &c.    We  have  corrected  Dr.  Oilet's  exMU 

'  Grim,  in  S.  T.  C.  L  82.  "  Cilicium  sic  bestianculia  obtitum  ut  levius  isto 
pristine  diei  fuisse  roart3rrium  quivis  judicaret,  et  hostea  majores  minoribus  minus 
nocuisae."  Mr.  Froude,  who  had  before  him  no  other  authority  for  the  vermin  than 
Fitzstephen,  declares  that  '*  he  sees  no  adequate  proof"  of  it. — (564.)  But  even  if 
Grim  and  Fitzstephen  were  false  witnesses,  the  foct  is  not  be  slurred  over,  that 
Becket's  contemporariea  dwelt  on  this  as  a  token  of  sanctity. 

'  Thus  it  is  said  in  a  "  Passion,"  which  appears  to  have  been  read  as  a  lesson, 
"  Consecratus,  repente  mutatua  est  in  virum  alium.  Cilicium  clam  induit,"  &c. 
S.  T.  C.  ii.  146. 

•  Roger,  in  S.  T.  C.  L  103—4. 

>•  Grim,  ibid.  13. 

1*  Fitzst.  in  S.  T.  C.  i.  189.  The  manner  in  which  such  things  are  spoken  of  gives 
us  a  shocking  idea  of  the  morals  of  the  clergy  in  that  age  of  professed  celibacy. 
See  e*  g.  Godwin  de  Prsesulib.  p.  677* 
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furnishing  us  with  the  very  names  of  the  flagellatora  at  London 
and  at  Canterbury. 

The  archbishop^s  course  of  life,  however,  was  to  be  stricter 
than  the  chancellor''s.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mistake  to  auppoae  that 
he  cast  off  all  outward  pomp ;  and  when  M.  Thieny  ^  teUs  us,  that 
within  a  few  days  after  his  consecration  he  had  **  stripped  off  his 
rich  attire,  disfumished  his  sumptuous  palace,  broken  with  his 
noble  familiars,  and  allied  himself  with  the  poor,  the  beggars,  and 
the  Saxons^'"  the  misstatement  in  &vour  of  the  writw^  theorj 
is  altogether  ludicrous.  What  palace  was  it  that  Becket  unfur- 
nished i  We  presume  that  he  removed  from  that  whieh  he  had 
previously  occupied ;  but  if  the  meaning  be  that  the  ardnepiaoopsl 
residence  in  his  time  was  worse  furnished  or  kept  up  than  in 
Theobald''s,  (which  is  the  only  meaning  that  would  be  relevant,) 
we  are  amply  assured  of  the  contrary — ^that  his  estaUishmenl 
was  more  splendid  than  that  of  any  former  archbishop.  And 
while  it  is  true  that  he  paid  especial  attention  to  the  poor,  and 
that  some  of  this  class  daily  fed  in  his  hall,  the  rest  of  what 
is  stated  in  this  passage  appears  to  be  pure  invention.  He  was, 
indeed,  soon  involved  m  quarrels  with  various  nobles ;  but  this  was 
not  from  any  enmity  of  Saxon  against  Norman,  or  of  one  class 
against  another;  but  because  these  individuals  interfered  with 
what  he  regarded  as  the  rights  of  his  see ;  and  the  mention  of 
Saxons  is  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  a  gratuitous  insertion  of 
M.  Thierry. 

Herbert  describes  the  order  of  the  archbishop^s  hall.  Near 
him  sat  his  clerks ;  at  some  distance  sat  his  knights  and  men-at- 
arms,  that  their  unlettered  ears  might  not  be  annoyed  by  the 
sound  of  the  Latin  books  which  were  read  aloud  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  clergy.  The  food  was  plentiful,  and  of  the  beat  kind ; 
and  so  far  was  the  archbishop  from  limiting  his  company  to 
beggars  and  Saxons,  that  his  enemies  accused  him  of  having 
about  him  "  not  men  of  religion,  but  lettered  nobles  '.^  **  Au 
the  gifts  of  grace  in  him,**^  says  Grim,  ^'  were  so  veiled  by  out- 
ward pride,  tliat  even  when  he  was  archbishop,  one  would  have 
supposed  him  a  man  who  lived  for  nothing  but  the  pomp  of  this 
world  '.*" 

His  own  habits  were  now  severe.     He  slept  little,  and  ate 


I  iii.  100. 

'  "Non  rcligiosos  sed  litcratos  nobiles." — (Ep.  i.  63.  ed.  Lup.)  VHiich  Mr. 
Froude  somewhat  8trnng:cly  renders  *'  not  persons  remarkable  for  their  religion^  bot 
for  their  intellectual  rank"     "  Rcligiosos,"  we  suppose  to  mean  fHonifcf. 

'  S.  T.  C.  i.  13.    Dr.  Giles  reads  accUatse,  which  we  have  translated  as  if  it 
extititse. 
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sparingly.  His  usual  drink  was  water,  in  which  hay  *  had  been 
boiled  to  render  it  unpalatable.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
religious  study.  Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  (except  the  general 
untruthfulness  of  the  early  biographers)  to  doubt  that  his  use  of 
the  hair  shirt  dates  from  the  beginning  of  his  archiepiscopate. 
His  liberality  in  alms^ving  is  much  insisted  on  by  his  contem- 
poraries. Theobald,  it  is  said,  doubled  the  alms  of  the  former 
archbishop,  and  Thomas  doubled  Theobald^s ;  when,  however,  it 
is  stated,  after  much  detail,  that  a  tenth  of  his  income  sufficed 
for  this  quadrupled  almsgiving,  we  cannot  help  drawing  some 
inferences  not  quite  consistent  with  the  idea  of  ^^  mediseval  ^ 
charity  which  is  now  generally  current  to  the  disparagement  of 
our  own. 

Much  is  said  (as  we  have  already  intimated)  of  the  pains 
which  Becket  took  to  conceal  his  sanctity.  The  dishes  served  up 
to  him  were  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  and  his  abstinence  was 
exercised  in  the  matter  of  quantity,  by  which  means  it  might  the 
better  escape  notice.  Herbert  *  tells  a  story  of  a  stranger  monk, 
who  was  one  day  observed  to  smile  at  the  daintiness  of  the  arch- 
bishop'^s  food.*"  ^^  If  I  mistake  not,  brother,^  said  the  archbishop, 
somewhat  nettled,  '*  there  is  more  of  greediness  in  your  eating  of 
your  beans  than  in  mine  of  this  pheasant.^  And  the  biographer 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  censor,  although  he  did  not  care  for  deli- 
cacies, was  noted,  during  his  stay  at  Canterbury,  as  ^'revera 
avidus  comedo  grossiorum.^ 

A  similar  concealment  was  practised  in  the  matter  of  dress. 
'^  He  wished,^  says  Grim*, "  to  avoid  men's  eyes  until  the  new  plant 
which  Divine  grace  had  set  in  his  breast  should  be  more  deeply 
rooted,  so  that  it  need  not  fear  the  blasts  of  the  world ;  and 
therefore  he  did  not  at  first  change  his  attire.^  It  was  not 
until  one  of  his  attendants  had  been  told  in  a  dream  to  warn  him 
against  retaining  a  secular  dress,  and  until  he  found  that  the 
monks  murmured  at  his  wearing  it  in  the  choir,  that  he  assumed 
another  habit.  '^  His  outward  appearance,^  says  Fitzstephen ', 
^'  was  like  the  multitude ;  but  within  all  was  different.'^  And 
Herbert  tells  us  that  his  dress  was  gay  during  the  first  year,  and 
afterwards  respectable  and  grave,  ^'  ita  ut  nee  exquisito  essent 
sordes,  nee  affectatte  deliciae  '."^  Over  the  cilice,  he  wore  a  monk  s 
habit,  as  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Canterbury,  and  above  this 
the  dress  of  a  canon,  so  that  he  might  be  in  conformity  with  the 
clerks '. 

*  Faenum.    This  is  probably  the  fennel  of  some  modern  statements. 

»  S.  T.  C.  vii.  68.  •  S.  T.  C.  i.  16. 

'  8.T.  C.  i.  203.  •  lb.  vii.  41. 

•  Giles,  i.  121,  from  Fitzst. 
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In  almsgiving,  too,  he  is  said  to  have  stndfed  secreejr.  Be- 
sides those  deeds  which  might  be  done  before  men  witlumt  anj 
especial  profession  of  sanctity,  he  had,  we  are  told,  thirteen  poor 
men  privately  introduced  into  his  apartments  every  eifraiins.  He 
washed  and  kissed  their  feet,  resaled  them  with  a  pkntiM  meal, 
during  which  he  himself  waited  on  them,  and  sent  them  away 
with  a  present  to  each  of  four  pieces  of  silver. 

This  last  part  of  the  stor]^,  we  must  think,  throws  BU^ekm  oo 
all  the  rest.  The  daily  taking  in  of  beggars,  fbot-waahmg,  feed- 
ing, and  giving  of  silver,  could-not  be  carried  on  withont  oeoom- 
ing  known.  ^^  The  fame  of  them,^  says  Lord  Lyttelton  \  ^  was 
increased  by  the  affectation  of  secrecy ;  and  such  mmM  have  been 
the  consequence,  whether  intended  or  otherwise.  And  in  aH 
likelihood  some  part  of  the  other  observances  also  got  abroad.  It 
might  be,  indeea,  that  no  one  but  the  Saints  confesBor  ot  fak 
chunberlain  saw  his  hair  shirt  while  he  lived;  but  migfat  not 
whispers  of  it  be  spread,  whether  through  the  one  or  two  vibo 
were  in  the  secret,  or  from  mere  surmise  ?  Other  sainta  had  been 
discovered  to  have  practised  secret  austerities ;  what  more  pnn 
bable  than  that  the  like  should  be  €Utumed  by  a  religioiis  party 
with  respect  to  one  whom  it  was  disposed  to  look  up  to ! 

But  was  the  Archbishop  in  all  this  acting  tne  part  of  m 
hypocrite !     We  believe  notning  of  the  kind. 

The  motive  of  the  prelates  who  introduce  him  to  the  king 
was,  as  wc  have  seen,  a  hope  that,  by  the  influence  which  he  was 
likely  to  gain,  he  might  secure  the  interest  of  the  Ghnrcb ;  and 
some  of  the  biographers  tell  us  that  he  always  kept  this  object  in 
view.  Thc^  represent  him  as  continually  averting  meaanrea 
which  were  mtended  against  the  Church,  and  as  becoming  an  un- 
willing instrument  of  such  as  he  could  not  prevent,  in  oraer  that 
by  taking  the  execution  into  his  own  hands  he  might  make  it 
press  less  heavily  on  his  brethren  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
done. 

However  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  showed  no  outward  agn, 
of  unwillingness  to  join  in  the  king^s  measures ;  nay,  that  he  was 

¥  morally  regarded  as  the  instigator  of  them,  in  the  war  of 
oulouse,  especially,  he  was  supposed  to  have  advised  the  impoai-' 
tion  of  a  peculiarly  heavy  tax  on  the  clergy ;  and  so  secret  was 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  really  adverse  to  it,  that  Theobald 
threatened  to  excommunicate  him  at  the  time,  that  Foliot  long 
after  charged  him  with  having  '^plunged  a  sword  into  the  bosom 
of  his  mother  the  Church,'*''  by  the  exaction,  and  the  Bishop  of 

1  ii.  342. 
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Exeter  was  not  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  until  informed 
by  John  of  Salisbury,  in  1166  *. 

In  procuring  the  chanceilor^s  election  to  the  primacy,  Henry 
supposed,  of  course,  that  he  should  continue  to  nnd  him  a  ready 
agent  of  his  will,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  the  Church  . 
Becket  is  said,  indeied,  as  we  have  seen,  to  have  declared  that,  if 
the  promotion  should  take  place,  his  friendship  with  the  king 
would  be  changed  into  enmity ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  whether 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  words  were  spoken,  or  from  what- 
ever other  reason,  Henry  did  not  believe  Uiem,  and  went  on  with- 
out any  apprehension. 

His  surprise,  therefore,  was  great  at  receiving,  as  the  first 
communication  from  the  new  archbishop,  a  request  that  he  would 
provide  himself  with  another  chancellor.  What  was  the  motive 
of  this  ?  The  office  of  chancellor  was  not  considered  incompatible 
with  that  of  a  bishop,  either  on  account  of  its  nature  or  on 
account  of  the  labour  attached  to  it.  Bishops  and  archbishops 
had  held  it  before,  and  were  to  hold  it  in  later  times.  The 
chancellorship  must,  indeed,  have  been  less  splendid  and  stirring 
in  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  than  it  had  been  in  those  of  the 
archdeacon ,  but  there  was  nothing  in  its  proper  duties  which 
might  not  very  well  be  reconciled  with  his  new  function.  At 
least,  if  the  offices  were  incompatible,  the  time  for  declaring  them 
so  was  iU  chosen.  On  the  one  hand,  Becket  might  have  stated 
his  conviction  to  Henry,  before  the  irrevocable  step  of  raising  him 
to  the  primacy  had  been  taken ;  or,  on  the  other,  he  might  have 
waited  until  he  should  be  able  to  say  from  experience  that  one 
man  could  not  suffice  for  the  two  duties.  The  resignation  was, 
in  truth,  nothing  less  than  a  declaration  of  what  Michelet  calls 
^^  the  duality  of  religion  and  the  state  *.'*^  The  archbishop  could 
no  longer  serve  the  king  as  his  officer ;  he  must  be  independent  '• 

'See  Froude,  578.  There  is  another  particular  charge  of  acting  against  the 
Churchy  which  Lord  Lyttelton  has  brought  forward,  and  Mr.  Froude,  (followed,  of 
course,  by  Dr.  Giles,)  has  undertaken  to  refute, — that  in  a  dispute  between  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester  and  the  abbot  of  Battle,  the  chancellor  put  himself  forward  to 
assert  the  king's  power  as  divine  against  that  of  the  pope  as  ''ab  hominibus 
coucessa."  We  are  not  concerned  to  answer  Mr.  Froude's  argument  (575—7) ;  but 
we  must  except  against  his  inference  that  Becket  muti  have  been  clear,  because  he 
afterwards  referred  to  the  case  as  an  instance  of  Henry's  oppression.  Never,  per- 
haps, was  a  man  less  capable  than  Becket  of  viewing  his  own  conduct  and  position 
dispassionately.  It  would  have  been  quite  according  to  his  character  to  reprobate, 
as  if  he  were  altM^ether  guiltless,  an  act  in  which  he  had  been  a  chief  instrument. 

«  Grim,  in  S.  T.  C.  i.  13. 

*  Hist  de  France,  iii  167.     Brux.  1840. 

'  Dr.  Lingard*s  remark  here  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  his  usual  care  to  abstain 
from  the  more  vulgar  kind  of  fallacies.  "  A  more  certain  path  would  certainly  have 
offered  itself  to  ambition.  By  continuing  to  flatter  the  king's  wishes,  and  by  uniting 
in  himself  the  offices  of  chancellor  and  archbishop,  benight  in  all  probability  have 
ruled  without  control  in  church  and  state."    But  ambition  is  a  perverse  thing ! 
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Henry  could  not  but  fed  that  he  was  deedved.  Not  a  word  had 
the  chancellor  breathed  as  to  returing  from  his  servioe,  until  bj 
the  king^s  earnest  exertion  he  had  been  seated  on  the  throne  ii 
Oanterhiry ;  and  then  all  at  once  the  ^*  duality"  was  proclaimed. 
Becket  was  no  longer  the  servant  of  the  Grown,  but  pureljr  the 
representative  of  the  Ghurch;  he  was  independent  of  the  long; 
he  might  become  his  antwonist;  and  this  seemed  Teiy  like  a 
preparation  for  coming  forth  as  such. 

While,  however,  he  was  so  eager  to  divest  himself  of  the  chan- 
cellorship, he  was  in  no  hurry  to  give  up  another  prefennenft^ 
which  to  many  eyes  appeared  less  reconcilable  witib  his  new 
dignity — the  archdeaconry  of  his  own  diocese ;  and  it  was  not 
until  after  much  delay,  and  at  the  kin^^s  repeated  inatnnee^  thil 
he  was  brought  to  do  so.  The  panegyrical  biogr^»hevB  in  Renaal 
omit  this  passage  of  the  stoiy.  Dr.  Giles,  of  coarse,  is  flispni— i 
to  defend  nis  hero.  ''  This  is,^^  he  says,  *^  another  point  of  which 
modem  historians  have  availed  themselves  to  malign  his  chame* 
ter ;  but  the  account  of  the  aflair  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
so  meagre,  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascribe  to  the  affiur  its  true 
character.*"  Perhaps  it  is  not  the  truest  inference  to  BuppoiB 
that  Becket^s  conduct  in  the  matter  was  blameless,  l&oaM9$  \m 
eulogists  thought  it  well  to  suppress  all  notice  of  it.  The  fiwi 
may  possibly  have  been  as  Archdeacon  Ghnrton  states  in  fab 
excellent  little  work  on  our  early  Ghurch  history',  that  Bedni 
^'  may  have  acted  as  he  did  solely  from  an  unwilliiu|;iiess  to  appoint 
a  friend  of  the  king^s  to  be  Archdeacon  of  Ganterbnry.^  dertain 
it  is,  that  Geoffrey  Bidel,  the  person  eventually  appointed,  was  a 
friend  of  Henry,  and  proved  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  Archbishop; 
but  we  cannot  think  that  Archdeacon  Ghurton'^s  is  the  mctnary 
construction  of  the  passage  in  Diceto,  who,  without  saying  ai^ 
thing  of  Bidel,  or  of  the  king^s  wish  to  recommend  him  as  sno* 
cesser,  merely  tells  us  that  Becket  for  a  time  put  off  tnmaferrinfr 
the  archdeaconry,  and  then,  ^^  transtulit  tandem,  ucut  rex  petiit'. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  believe,  with  Mr.  Turner,  tiiat  a 
love  of  the  considerable  emoluments  attached  to  the  office  was 
his  motive,  or  even  one  of  his  motives,  for  wishing  to  retain  it* 
His  whole  history  declares  that  he  was  noi  grasping  as  to  numej. 

The  Archbishop'^s  next  acts  were  of  a  nature  to  make  numerous 
and  important  enemies.  Many  of  the  possessions  of  hia  see  had 
been  alienated  to  lay  hands,  and  these  he  determined  to  rsBume,^ 
in  order,  according  to  Grim,  that  he  might  be  able  to  increase  his 
charities,  but  more  probably,  we  think,  that  he  might  assert  the 
rights  of  his  office  to  the  full  extent  in  which  he  conceived  them. 

^  Ist  ed.  p.  343.  '  X.  Scriptoret,  ooL  iSC 
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The  transfer  had  probably,  in  many  cases,  been  wrongful  and 
informal,  and  if  so,  there  were  courts  which  might  have  been 
appealed  to  for  redress.  But  Becket  was  at  no  time  fond  of  quiet 
and  tardy  measures ;  he  proceeded  at  once,  by  main  force,  to 
oust  the  farmers  and  seize  the  lands,  declaring  that  no  one  had 
any  right  to  call  him  to  account  for  such  proceedings.  The  two 
most  famous  cases  in  which  a  resumption  was  attempted,  were 
both  connected  with  grants  of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  the 
one,  the  Archbishop  claimed  the  custody  of  Rochester  Gastle,  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  been  bestowed  on  his  predeeeflsor;  in  the 
other,  he  required  Boger,  Eari  of  Glaie,  to  do  him  homage  for 
the  castle  am  honour  of  Tonbridge,  although  the  earPs  family 
had  for  almost  a  centmr  held  it  of  the  Grown,  having  originally 
acquired  it  from  the  Conqueror  in  exchange  for  a  possession  in 
Normandy  *.  Fitzstephen  states  that  Becket  had  fortified  him- 
self with  the  king^s  permission  before  entering  on  the  resumptions. 
If  so,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  license  was  acted  on  in  a 
way  which  Henry  had  not  anticipated. 

The  two  cases  just  mentioned,  so  curiously  connected  and  con- 
trasted, gave  indication  of  an  alarming  principle.  Every  thing  that 
had  ever  been  given  to  the  Church  was  to  be  claimed ;  nothing 
that  had  been  parted  with  was  to  be  abandoned.  Documento 
were  to  be  valid  or  worthless  according  as  they  made  for  or  against 
the  claims.  Nobles  and  knights,  nay,  the  king  himself,  began  to 
feel  themselves  insecure  in  their  possessions.  Courtly  clerks,  and 
those  who  depended  on  lay  patrons,  trembled  lest  they  should  be 
ejected  from  their  preferments  without  any  prospect  of  acquiring 
others.  There  was  no  lack  of  unfriendly  suggestors  to  point  out 
to  Henry  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  new  primate'^s  doings. 

About  Christmas,  1162,  the  king  landea  at  Southampton,  and 
Becket  went  with  young  Henry,  who  was  still  under  his  charge, 
to  meet  him.  The  accounts  of  their  interview  are  contradictory 
in  the  extreme.  Herbert  represents  the  king's  behaviour  as 
most  cordial,  while  Diceto  speaks  of  it  as  showing  by  its  coolness 
that  the  days  of  the  Archbishop''s  favour  were  over '.  Henry  was 
gratified,  says  Dr.  Giles,  to  find  that  his  nominee  was  in  high 
repute  for  piety ;  he  put  on  an  air  of  contempt,  says  M.  Thierry, 
"  at  seeing  in  a  monk'^s  frock  the  man  whom  he  had  made  so 
much  of  when  attired  as  a  Norman  courtier,  with  dagger  at  his 
side,  plumed  cap  on  his  head,  and  boots  with  their  long  points 
turned  back  like  rams^  homs.^^  The  accounts  of  the  impression 
made  on  the  spectators  are,  of  course,  equally  irreconcilable  \ 

'  Lyttelton,  ii.  347-  '  X.  Scriptores,  col.  634. 

'It  appean  to  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  Henry  procured  the  resignation 
of  the  arctideaconry. 
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Whatever  the  king^s  demeanour  may  haye  been  at  Sootliaiiip- 
ton,  it  is  certain  that  he  still  left  his  hdrmoarent  in  the  ares- 
bishop'^s  hands ;  and  when,  on  setting  ont  tor  the  CSoimeQ  of 
Tours  not  long  after,  Becket  restored  the  royal  pnpil  to  his  fiUlier, 
it  is  said  by  Herbert  that  they  spent  some  days  together  in  tiie 
most  friendly  manner*. 

The  chief  obiect  of  the  council,  which  met  in  May,  1I6S,  mi 
to  declare  in  behalf  of  Alexander  III^  against  the  nntiDO|W 
Octavian,  who  was  supported  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  0Otk 
on  his  journey  and  at  the  council,  Becket  was  reodved  with  the 
most  distinguished  honours.  It  \b  said  b;|^  William  of  NewboiTv 
that  on  this  occasion  he  resigned  his  archbishopric  into  the  popA 
hands,  on  the  ground  of  having  been  irregularly  adfanoed  to  the 
dignity,  and  that  the  pope  sraciously  restored  it ;  bat  vrobabilkf 
is  with  the  statements  or  other  writers,  who  refer  the  inddent  to 
a  later  date.  It  appears  that  Becket  attempted  lAiea  at  Tom 
to  procure  the  canonization  of  his  predecessor  Ansefan, — a  pmlitn 
who  had  many  claims  to  such  an  honour,  but  whose  enrohnent  in 
the  catalogue  of  saints  at  this  time  most  have  seemed  like  a 
canonization  of  resistance  to  the  temporal  power,  and  espeeially  to 
the  sovereign  of  England.  The  pope  was  not  prepared  for 
such  a  measure,  nor  was  Anselm  canonized  until  the  reigii  of 
Henry  VII. 

Ever  since  the  elevation  of  Becket  to  the  primacy,  perscms  had 
not  been  wanting  who  attempted  to  influence  the  knig  againt 
him  ;  but,  soon  after  his  return  from  Tours,  there  fell  ont  aonw 
things  which  might  have  sufficed  to  provoke  Henry  without  any 
commentary  from  the  whisperers  of  the  court.  We  cannot  tsU 
in  what  order  they  occurred,  nor  does  it  greatly  matter. 

One  of  these  afmirs  is  not  quite  fairly  represented  by  Dr.  Giks*. 
^'  The  Church  of  Eynesford,  he  teUs  us,  ^^was  in  the  jpft  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  and  had  been  bestowed  by  Becket  on  one  of 
his  clerks,  whose  name  was  Lawrence.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Eynesford,  whose  name  was  William,  objectiiiff  to  his  xig^  of 
nomination,  expelled  Lawrence'^s  people.^  The  biographer  tnA^ 
in  justice  to  have  stated  the  grounct  of  William^s  olgection,  VB., 
that  the  archbishop''s  claim  of  patronage  was  something  altogether 
new  to  him.  It  was  founded  on  a  principle,  whidi,  if  eier 
allowed,  had  long  been  dormant — that  the  archbishop  had 
to  bestow  all  churches  which  were  situated  on  the  manors  of 
tenants.    Becket  may  have  been  in  the  right,  but  he  certainly 

'  By  a  mistranslation  of  Herbert,  Dr.  Giles  placet  thia  nMediy  at  ^* 
L  e.  we  presume,  Romney ;  for  in  ^geographical  names  Dr.  Gilea  ni 
correct  the  errors  of  the  old  copyists,  or  to  identify  the  placet  wUdi 

«  L  162—3. 
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was  the  aggressor ;  and  lest  we  should  be  too  much  shocked  at 
the  violence  of  WiIIiam''8  proceedings,  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  not  only  were  they  in  the  usual  style  of  the  rough-handed 
barons  of  that  age,  but  that  the  primate  had  just  given  examples 
of  precisely  similar  violence  in  cases  of  disputed  possession. 

William  was  a  tenant  of  the  king,  as  well  as  of  the  archbishop; 
and  when  excommunicated  by  the  one,  he  appealed  to  the  other. 
Henry  ordered  Becket  to  absolve  him,  reminding  him  that  the 
king'^s  tenants-in-chief  ought  not  to  be  excommunicated  without 
an  intimation  to  the  sovereign^.  The  archbishop  for  a  time 
stood  on  his  rights,  declaring  that  the  king  had  nothing  to  do 
with  excommunication  or  absolution ;  but  at  length,  with  a  very 
ill  grace,  which  left  no  sense  of  obligation,  he  agreed  to  do  as 
was  required. 

In  another  case,  the  primate  appeared  as  a  sort  of  Hampden. 
The  king  proposed,  in  a  council  at  Woodstock,  to  add  to  his 
revenue  certain  monies  which  had  been  customarily  paid  to  the 
sherifis  throughout  England, — ^a  sum  of  two  shillings  on  every  hide 
of  land '.  Becket  stood  forward  to  oppose  the  proposal.  The 
money,  he  said,  was  not  paid  as  a  due,  but  voluntarily,  and  might 
be  refused  if  the  sherifis  and  their  attendants  did  not  behave  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  payers.  The  king  swore  his  favourite  oath 
that  it  should  go  to  the  excheauer;  the  primate  swore,  with 
equal  vehemence,  that  not  a  shilling  should  be  paid  for  his  lands 
so  long  as  he  should  be  the  possessor  of  them.  This  opposition 
defeated  the  project ;  and  so,  says  Grim,  the  king  was  led,  out 
of  ill-will  towards  the  archbishop,  to  turn  his  anger  against  the 
clergy. 

He  was  not  long  without  a  very  fair  pretext  for  interfering 
with  them.  A  number  of  outrages  had  lately  been  perpetrated 
by  persons  in  holy  orders.  It  was  said  that  within  ten  years 
more  than  a  hundred  murders  had  been  committed  by  clerks  who 
were  still  alive ;  and  without  insisting  on  the  exact  statistical 
accuracy  of  this  statement  (which  Dr.  Lingard  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  assail),  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  '^  disorderly 
manners  of  men  in  orders  •,"— "  homicides,  thieves,  robbers,  assas- 
sins,  and  practisers  of  other  atrocities ','' — had  become  a  cr)'ing 
nuisance.  The  Church  tribunals  claimed  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  clerks  in  cases  of  every  kind ;    and  thus  these  ^^  tonsured 

*  Lest,  it  was  said,  the  king  should  unawares  communicate  with  an  excom- 
municated person. 

^  This  seems  to  be  what  has  been  described  as  "  a  revival  of  the  odious  tax  known 
by  the  name  of  danegelt." — (Lingard,  ii.  206.)  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Henry 
wished  to  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  people ;  he  meant  only  to  make  the  payment 
compulsory  (which  it  probably  was  in  effect  before,)  and  to  alter  its  destination. 

•  Grim,  in  S.  T.  C.  i.  34.  »  Herbert,  in  Quad.  32—3. 
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demons,  workmen  of  the  devil,  clerks  in  name  only,  but  belonging 
to  Satan^s  portion  %''^  were  exempted  from  the  judgment  of  the 
secular  courts.  The  exemption  extended  to  the  minor  orders ; 
and  there  had  grown  up  a  prodigious  multitude  of  ^  aoephaloos* 
clerks,  without  title,  duty,  or  regular  home,  who  led  a  iofiii|^ 
disreputable  life,  and  were  ready  for  any  violence. 

The  king  wished  to  put  an  end  to  this  system,  by  sobjeetiqg 
clerical  ofienders  to  the  same  jurisdiction  with  oth^  criminab. 
He  required  that  clerks  accused  of  any  outrage  should  be  tried  in 
his  own  courts ;  that  on  conviction  they  should  be  densded  bf 
the  Church,  and  then  should  be  remanded  to  the  secobr  power, 
for  the  execution  of  the  sentence  passed  on  them.  The  ardi- 
bishop  strenuously  opposed  these  proposals ;  and  on  this  qnaml 
turned  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  history. 

On  the  one  side,  it  was  argued  that  the  eccleoaatical  disci- 
pline had  been  proved  altogether  inadequate  to  check  the 
of  the  clergy ;  that  the  punishments  of  the  spiritual  court 
not  fitted  to  deter  persons  inclined  to  offences  of  the  kind  in 
question.  '^  Those,''^  it  was  said,  ''  would  care  little  for  a  loss  of 
orders  [the  heaviest  of  all  the  spiritual  sentences],  whom  a  regard 
for  their  orders  could  not  restrain  from  the  perpetration  of  such 
enormities.  In  proportion  to  their  superior  diffuity  and  privikms, 
their  criminality  was  greater  than  that  of  other  men,  and  their 
punishment  ought  rather  to  be  more  than  less.  It  would  be  a 
strange  novelty  in  law,  and  a  truly  novel  fashion  of  sanctity,  if  the 
privileges  of  the  cler^  should  thus  be  made  a  screen  for  viUaniea, 
by  which  the  peace  of  kingdoms  is  disturbed,  the  justice  of  kii^ 
outraged,  and  all  that  is  holy  profaned'.'^ 

The  arguments  on  the  other  side  were  of  various  kinds.  No 
one,  it  was  said,  ought  to  be  twice  punished  for  the  same  ofkaoa^ 
— as  clerks  would  te,  if  in  addition  to  degradation  they  had  to 
undergo  the  doom  of  the  secular  court.  CUerks  degradea  for  one 
offence  would  afterwards  be  in  the  condition  of  laymen,  and  liable 
to  the  usual  punishments  of  laymen  for  future  nusdemeanonrs 
[so  that  they  had  but  one  life  more  than  other  men] ;  but  degra- 
dation was  the  utmost  that  could  be  allowed  for  one  crime. 

There  were  many  arguments  from  Scripture,  some  of  them 
strangely  unfortunate.  Those  which  seem  most  likely  to  have 
told  were  founded  on  a  restriction  to  the  clergy  of  what  in  truth 

•  Ibid. 

»  Herbert,  in  S.  T.  C.  vii.  103.  104.  109.— It  is  remarkabl*  that  tUt  mmk 
thorough-going  supporter  of  Becket  appears  to  think  the  oppodta  aide  of  the 
argument  stronger.  He  does  full  justice  to  Henry's  motivea.  **  Nothing  can  ba 
more  certain  than  that  each  had  a  zeal  of  Ood,  the  one  for  the  people,  tba  other  Iw 
the  clergy ;  but  which  zeal  was  according  to  kDOwledge,  it  it  not  for  nUiUa  msBy  bet 
for  the  God  of  knowledge^  to  Judge."— 109. 
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would  have  been  equally  applicable  to  all  Christians, — ^as  where  it 
was  said  that  it  would  be  shocking  to  touch  the  life  or  limbs  of 
those  for  whom  Christ  had  died. 

The  main  strength  of  the  cause,  however,  was  probably  in  the 
department  of  ecclesiastical  law — a  department  more  beyond  the 
cognizance  of  ordinary  persons  than  either  abstract  reason  or 
Scripture.  We  are  told,  however,  that  even  in  that  day  the 
king'*s  side  was  not  without  its  learned  canonists  ^ ;  and  we  know, 
whether  the  uncritical  twelfth  century  knew  it  or  not,  that  the 
authorities  on  which  the  Archbishop  relied  were  in  reality  alto- 
gether futile. 

"  Gratian,"  says  Fleury,  "  inserted  in  his  Decretam  [which  was 
published  in  the  reign  of  Stephen]  novel  maxims  concerning  the 
immunity  of  the  clergy,  as  to  which  he  maintains  that  they  may  not  in 
any  case  be  judged  by  laymen.  In  proof  of  this  he  cites  several  articles 
of  the  false  decretals,  and  the  pretended  law  of  Theodosius,  adopted  by 
Charlemagne,  in  order  to  extend  excessively  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops.  With  these  he  combines  a  mutilated  article  from  a  novel  of 
Justinian,  which,  as  a  whole,  says  the  very  contrary.  This  constitution, 
thus  altered,  however,  was  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury's  chief  ground  for 
resisting  the  king  of  England  with  the  firmness  which  drew  on  him 
persecution  and  martyrdom '." 

Nothing,  as  appears  to  us,  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  Arch- 
bishop''s  cause  was  decidedly  wrong  ;  and  it  is  not  without 
considerable  surprise  that  we  have  read  some  of  the  late  apologies 
on  this  subject.  As  to  the  question  of  Scripture  and  primitive 
usage,  it  is  manifest  that  the  directions  to  admonish  an  offending 
brother,  to  "  hear  the  Church,"  to  settle  differences  "  before  the 
saints,  and  not  before  unbelievers,^  were  intended  for  all  Chris- 
tians, not  for  the  clergy  alone ;  nor  had  they  any  thing  to  do 
with  questions  as  to  the  nature  or  amount  of  punishment  for  such 
crimes  as  robbery  and  murder.  It  was,  therefore,  a  most  strange 
abuse  to  found  on  them  a  claim  of  comparative  impunity  for 
clerks  who  should  be  guilty  of  such  outrages. 

The  question  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  general,  and  that  of  earlier 
English  law,  may  be  considered  as  decided  against  the  immunities 
bv  the  judgment  of  the  best  authorities.  There  is,  however,  a 
charter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  on  which  Mr.  Froude  and 
his  copyist  rely,  by  which  the  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  was 
given  to  the  spiritual  courts'.    But,  as  has  been  remarked  by 

>  Herbert,  in  S.  T.  C.  yii.  103w 

*  Hisc  Eccl.  vol.  ▼.  p.  5.  Collier  discusses  the  question  with  bis  usual  honesty, 
▼o1.  L  p.  372,  and  concludes  against  the  immunities,  from  primitive  and  early 
English  example,  as  well  as  on  jrrounds  of  reason. 

'It  was  given,  according  to  Thierry,  (iL  873»)  not  from  any  wish  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  but  in  oid^  that  the  Norman  prelates  might  be  able  to  help  io 
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Southey  *,  the  mention  of  this  grant  is  not  to  the  poipoae, — mm 
Becket  is  never  found  to  have  appealed  to  it,  and  wiraJd  hava 
scorned  such  ground  as  altogether  beneath  his  pretenaiona.  He 
claimed  the  immunities  as  an  inherent  right  of  tne  clei^. 

As  to  what  is  said  of  the  severity  of  eoislesiastical  puniahmeiiti 
— for  example,  that  some  clerks  were  sentenced  by  the  spiritul 
courts  to  deprivation  of  all  their  dignities,  and  oonfinemmt  in  a 
monastery  for  life  under  a  strict  sjrstem  of  penance — ^it  is  dear 
that  this  is  far  from  meeting  the  case.  The  eodeaiastical  disci- 
pline would  seem  to  have  been  much  neglected,  and,  at  all  eveotiy 
it  was  found  insufficient  to  restrain  from  frequent  crime.  Wha^ 
ever  it  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  it  toot  looked  on,  hj 
both  clergy  and  laity,  as  less  severe  than  the  secular  pmuahmeiits; 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  grievously  inefiective. 

We  need  hardly  advert  to  the  fallacy  of  Michdet',  who  tdls  m 
that ''  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  in  those  days  an  andMr 
of  safety  ;^  that  ^^  the  Church  was  almost  the  only  way  fay  wfaich 
the  despised  races  of  the  vanquished  could  recover  any  decree  of 
ascendancy  ;^  that  ^^  the  liberties  of  the  Church  were  then  tboae  of 
the  world ;"' — or  to  that  of  Dr.  Giles,  who  endeavonn  to  recom- 
mend his  hero  as  a  kindred  spirit  to  modem  philanthropists  and 
mitigators  of  the  criminal  coae  *.  It  was  not  for  tibe  eleivation  of 
the  oppressed  Saxons  that  Becket  laboured.  It  was  not  to  miti- 
gate tne  barbarous  punishments  which  were  in  that  aoe  usual,  and 
perhaps  necessary.  It  was  to  establish  a  difierenoe  between  tbs 
clergy  and  all  others.  Mr.  Fronde,  indeed,  is  right  in  denring 
the  truth  of  the  opinion  which  he  ascribes  to  ^^  Protestant  histo- 
rians ^' — ^that  ^^  the  Archbishop  could  have  been  inflnenced  fay  no 
motive  but  a  wish  to  secure  impunity  to  oSendins  clergymen';" 
but  the  real  charge  is  different  from  this — ^that  he  set  np  and 
obstinately  maintained,  as  a  ri^ht  of  the  Church,  a  claim  whick 
was  without  any  real  foundation,  and  which  in  its  working  had 
been  proved  to  be  most  pernicious,  not  only  to  the  paUic  peaoe^ 
but  to  the  character  of  tne  clergy  themselves. 

There  was  no  pretence  that  Uie  secular  courts  were  likdy  to 
deal  unfairly  with  clerks  who  might  be  accused  before  them. 
There  was  no  attempt  on  their  part  to  meddle  with  matters  wUeh 
were  properly  of  spiritual  cogmzance.  It  was  not  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  worth- 
Icssness  of  a  party,  and  the  principle  involved  in  his  canae.  None 
but  persons  duly  convicted  of  crime  were  in  an^  danger  firom 
Henry  s  intended  reforms.     The  question  was  simply,  whether 

the  work  of  depressing  the  Saxoni ;  and  now  it  came  to  be  uwd  for  tiM  ■— oyMM 
of  the  race  in  whose  favour  it  was  given. 
«  Vindicis,  365.  •  iiL  1S2.  •  L  186-7.  '  P.  U^ 
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clerks  should  enjoy  a  comparative  impunity  for  offences  against 
the  public  peace ;  and  BecKet  judged  it  his  duty,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  clergy,  to  insist  that  they  should.  As  long  as  Henry 
could  have  any  pretence  for  saying  (whether  with  oath,  ^^per 
oculos  Dei,^'  or  in  more  innocent  form)  that  the  clergy  were  espe- 
cially favoured,  so  long  was  there  a  ground  for  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  secular  power,  and  of  the  people. 

The  king  summoned  the  bishops  and  abbots  to  meet  him  at 
Westminster  in  October,  1163,  and  laid  before  them  his  views  of 
necessary  reforms.  He  complained  that  the  immunities  hindered 
the  execution  of  his  coronation  oath,  to  do  justice  and  correct 
offenders  *,  and  he  desired  the  concurrence  of  the  assembled  dig- 
nitaries in  the  measures  which  he  proposed  for  the  remedy  of 
the  prevailing  evils.  The  clergy  withdrew  in  order  to  consult, 
and  the  subject  was  discussed  with  arguments  such  as  we  have 
given  above.  The  bishops  were  at  first  inclined  to  yield,  but 
were  swayed  by  Beckef's  lorcibly  representing  the  case  as  one  of 
duty  to  tne  Church  and  faithfulness  to  their  trust.  On  returning 
to  the  king,  the  prelates  declared  that  they  were  not  at  liberty 
to  give  an  unequalified  assent  to  his  demands.  Henry  asked 
whether  they  would  obey  the  customs  of  his  ancestors.  The 
archbishop  replied  that  they  would,  "saving  their  order',"  and 
the  bishops  severally  made  the  same  declaration,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Hilary  of  Chichester,  who  thought  to  get  over  tne 
difficulty  by  substituting  the  words  bond  fide  for  zalno  ordine. 
This  change,  instead  of  appeasing  the  king,  added  to  his  exas- 

f>eration.  He  burst  out  into  violent  abuse  of  Hilary,  and  abruptly 
eft  the  council.  The  unlucky  conciliator  suffered  from  both  sides ; 
as  the  bishops  were  retiring  to  their  lodgings,  the  primate  sharply 
rebuked  him  for  the  concession  which  he  had  made  without  con- 
sulting his  brethren.  Next  morning,  Henry  sent  to  demand  of 
]3ecket  a  surrender  of  Eye  and  Berkhampstead,  and  left  London 
without  again  seeing  the  clergy. 

The  prelates  in  general  were  alarmed,  and  dreaded  a  breach 
with  the  king.  Intrigue,  too,  was  busy  among  them.  Amulph, 
Bishop  of  Lisieux,  came  over  from  Normandy  at  this  time,  and, 
by  way  of  ingratiating  himself  with  Henry,  under  whose  displea- 
sure he  had  lately  been,  he  suggested  that  the  king  should  form 
a  party  among  the  clergy,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  thwart- 
ing the  primate.  Boger  of  York,  Becket's  old  enemy,  Hilary  of 
Chichester,  and  Foliot,  lati^ly  translated  to  London,  were  easily 

'  Grim,  in  S.  T.  C.  i.  35. 

'  This  reservation  was  made  in  oaths  of  fealty.  Lingard,  ii.  214.  But  Henry 
might  complain  that  it  was  now  attempted  to  interpret  it  as  implying  the  immuni-* 
ties,  which  he  had  not  before  supposed  to  be  included. 
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won,  and  others  were  by  no  means  dispoBcd  to  follaw  the  areb- 
bishop  in  all  his  courses  \  A  secret  agreement  was  made,  we  do 
not  know  with  how  many  bishops,  by  which  they  gave  up  the 
obnoxious  reservation.  ^^Thus,^  says  Fitistephed,  ^^thoae  lAo 
had  the  highest  reputation  for  learning,  became  most  ready  to 
oppress  the  liberty  of  the  Church  ^^  and  Ghnm  imputea  to  theaa 
prelates  the  blame  of  the  king^s  proceedings ;  for  how,  he  aakife 
should  the  king  suspect  himself  to  be  in  the  wropg,  when  all  but 
the  archbishop  were  with  him '  \ 

The  king's  influence  among  the  clergy  soon  manifeeted  itaelf  ia 
various  acts  of  opposition  to  the  primate.  The  Arohbiahop  of 
York  revived  some  ancient  pretensions  of  his  see  aa  the  rival  of 
Canterbury ;  Clarembald,  abbot  of  St.  Angustine^a,  dainwid  m^ 
cmption  from  the  archbishop's  jurisdiction,  and  required  that 
Becket  should  give  him  the  pastoral  benedietion  m  hia  own 
monastery,  without  exacting  any  profession  or  proome  of  obe- 
dience ' ;  and  Foliot  claimed  independence  of  Oanterbury,  on  the 
ground  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  eminence  of  London,  which 
John  of  Salisbury  represents  him  as  dedudi:^  from  the  di^  ^iriieii 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  Flamen  of  Jupiter ! 

Assiduous  attempts  were  made  to  win  over  Beoket  to  eom- 
pliance  witli  the  king's  wishes.  The  danser  of  the  Ghnreh-^the 
character  of  Henry — tlie  archbishop's  <Sd  frienddiip  with  him, 
and  the  hope  which  he  might  have  of  recovering  all  nis  inflqeaee 
\vitli  increase,  if  these  quarrels  could  be  got  over — auoh  ami- 
ments  were  continually  pressed  on  him.  It  was  urged,  too,  that 
although  the  king  was  desirous,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  honour, 
that  the  bishops  should  publicly  withdraw  their  reservation,  he 
had  no  intention  to  take  advantage  of  this  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  obligations  and  the  rights  of  the  Church. 

The  archbishop  remained  firm,  until  he  was  at  last  prevailed 
on  by  the  solicitations  of  the  pope's  envoy,  who  professed  to  biVe 

^  M.  Tliierry  lays  tliat  Henry  gained  the  Gorman  biihopi  fay  viriooi  aignnanti, 
"  ot  peut'itre  par  des  insinuations  des  dcsseini  preiumte  ae  YAnglaU  Bedcet  eontre 
tous  Ics  grands  d' Angleterre ;  enfln,  par  plusieun  raisons  que  let  hlatoriem  at 
(IctailJent  pas."  iii.  110.  The  omissions  of  the  old  hiatoriani  are  extrandy  ccm- 
vcnient  for  imaginative  moderns. 

«  S.  T.  C.  i.  37. 

'  Diceto,  ap.  X.  Scriptorcs,  534.  This  matter  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  fidriy 
represented  by  a  very  highly  respected  writer,  who  says  that  Bedcet  ''dtclinci 
giving  his  pastoral  blessing  to  a  bad  man  named  Clarembald,  who  had  been  nude 
abbot  of  St.  AugustineV"  Early  Eng.  Ch.,  1st  ed.  i  344.  The  cbaFacter  of 
Clarembald  (which  was  undoubtedly  bad)  did  not  come  into  question  at  alL  The 
pretensions  advanced  by  him — and,  we  may  add,  those  of  Roger  and  Foliot^irera 
precisely  such  as  Bcckct  would  have  been  likely  to  raise  and  to  maintain  pertiM- 
ciously  in  similar  circumstances, — his  principle  apparently  having  been  to  aaaeit 
whatever  could  either  truly  or  untruly  be  represented  aa  a  right  of  hie  noiitlM^ 
whatever  that  position  might  be,  and  with  an  utter  diiregard  of  all  other  rigbta. 
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his  master's  authority  for  advising  compliance.  Grim  seems  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  truth  of  the  envoy's  assertion  ^ ;  the  fact  pro- 
bably waSf  as  Lord  Lyttelton  suggests ',  that  the  pope  had  in 
general  terms  directed  him  to  recommend  conciHatory  measures, 
but  had  no  intention  that  9uch  concessions  should  be  made. 
Ikcket,  however,  was  persuaded,  and  intimated  his  submission  to 
the  king,  who  required  thai,  as  the  refusal  had  been  public,  the 
assent  should  be  equally  so. 

The  council  of  Clarendon  met  in  consequence  in  the  end  of 
January,  1164.  The  business  lasted  three  days,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible, amid  contradictory  reports,  to  ascertain  in  what  order  it 
was  transacted. 

Becket  professed  that  he  did  not  know  the  particulars  of  what 
was  required  under  the  title  of  ancient  customs  or  royal  dignities. 
A  number  of  regulations  were  recited,  which  professed  to  have 
been  in  force  until  the  confusions  of  Stephen's  reign, — in  order,  as 
Grim  represents  the  king  to  have  said,  that  no  one  in  after  time 
might  presume  to  charge  him  with  introducing  novelties.  An- 
other biographer  tells  us  that  Henry  himself  knew  no  more  of  the 
ancient  laws  than  Becket,  and  that  matter  adverse  to  the  Church 
was  inserted  by  his  ill-disposed  adherents. 

The  constitutions  of  Clarendon  bear  very  hardly  on  what  were 
supposed  to  be  the  rights  of  the  Church.  All  Questions  of  pre- 
sentation to  benefices  were  to  be  decided  in  the  king's  courts. 
Clerks  accused  of  crimes  were  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  m^ner 
already  mentioned.  No  bishop  or  other  dergjrman  was  to  leave  the 
kingdom  without  the  kings  license.  (This  was  a  check  on 
appeals  to  the  pope.)  The  King's  tenants  in  chief,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  household,  were  not  to  be  excommunicated  without 
his  leave.  The  king  was  to  have  the  power  of  compelling  the 
archbishop  to  do  justice  to  suitors  in  his  court.  The  patronage 
of  sees,  abbeys,  jz;c.,  was  brought  more  completely  under  the 
king's  control  than  before.  The  sons  of  rustics  (M.  Thierry's 
Saxons)  were  not  to  be  ordained  without  the  consent  of  their 
lord. 

On  these  and  the  other  items  the  archbishop  remarked  as 
they  were  read  one  by  one.  Of  that  which  went  to  subject  the 
clergy  to  secular  courts,  he  declared  that  now  Christ  was  to 
be  judged  anew  before  Pilate.  The  matter,  he  found,  was  worse 
than  he  had  imagined  when  he  promised  to  conform;  and  he 
resolved  to  reftise  compliance.  The  bishops  stood  by  him  in  his 
refusal,  and  Henry  was  enraged  beyond  measure.  As  the  eccle- 
siastics were  sitting  in  deliberation,  armed  knights  rushed  into 

*  S.  T.  C.  i.  26-7.  »  ii.  353. 
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their  conclave,  with  drawn  swords  and  furious  gertnies,  threaten- 
ing death  to  all  who  should  persist  in  oppodng  the  kin^^s  will. 
The  bishops  of  Salisbury  ana  Norwich,  who  were  at  this  time 
especially  obnoxious  to  Henry,  in  terror  besought  Beoket  to 
relent.  The  earls  of  Cornwall  and  Leicester  joined  their 
entreaties,  sayine  that  they  apprehended  some  unheard-of 
violence.  '^  It  is,  he  answered,  *^  nothing  new  or  unheard  o( 
if  it  should  be  our  lot  to  die  for  the  rights  of  the  Church ;  for 
this  a  multitude  of  saints  has  taught  us,  both  by  word  and  bj 
example  *."'  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  and  another 
eminent  member  of  the  order,  fell  at  his  feet,  embraced  his 
knees,  and  promised,  on  their  salvation,  that  if  ho  would  bat  sub- 
mit, he  should  never  hear  more  of  the  customs.  The  Arch- 
bishop withdrew  for  a  short  time,  and  on  returning  said  to  his 
brethren,  ^'  It  is  God's  will  tliat  I  should  perjure  myself;  for  the 
present  I  submit  and  inciur  perjury,  to  repent  hereafter  as  I 
may  . 

He  promised  in  the  hearing  of  all,  to  keep  the  laws  ^^  legitime 
ct  fide  bona,''  and  charged  the  other  bishops  to  do  the  like.  It 
was  then  required  that  he  should  set  his  seal  to  the  constitutions; 
an  act  by  which  he  would,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  time, 
have  bound  himself  to  them  more  thoroughly  than  by  his  verbal 
promise :  he  re(j^uired  time  for  consideration.  The  parchment  on 
which  the  constitutions  were  wTittcn  was  divided  into  three  parts; 
the  king  took  one,  the  Archbishop  of  York  another,  and  docket 
took  the  third.  This  would  naturally  have  been  construed  as  an 
act  of  approval ;  but  some  of  the  biographers  tell  us  that  he  nve 
it  the  character  of  a  protest,  declaring  that  he  took  the  deed  as 
^'  a  voucher  for  the  cause  which  he  maintained,^  and  an  informa- 
tion as  to  the  measures  against  which  he  was  bound  to  con« 
tend'. 

The  admirers  of  Beckct  do  not  pretend  to  justify  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion.  It  is  compared  tby  the  contemporaries  to  the 
falls  of  David  and  St.  Peter,  and  he  himself  was  ashamed  of  it, 
even  at  the  time.  '^  I  know,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  ^^  that 
what  we  have  been  doing  must  be  condenmed,  unless  a  good 
intent  were  an  excuse  for  a  blamable  act';"  and  as  he  went  with 
his  train  to  Winchester  after  the  council,  he  for  a  long  time  kept 

•  Roger,  in  S.  T.  C.  i.  26. 

'  Foliot,  i.  172.  Dr.  Lingard  attempts  to  throw  luspicion  on  this  lUtement,  on 
the  ground  of  the  source  from  which  it  comes — the  letter  which  we  have  alreadf 
noticed.  But  even  if  that  letter  were  a  forgery,  the  accounts  of  the  biosnpbcn 
hear  it  out  in  all  essential  points  as  to  what  took  place  at  Clarendon,  except  thtt 
Foliot  names  Jocelin  of  Salisbury  as  having  stood  firm  with  the  other  bithopa. 

'  Rojrer,  in  S.  T.  C.  i.  127,  Herbert,  quoted  by  Giles,  i.  224. 

«  Grim,  in  S.  T.  C.  i.  31. 
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a  melancholy  silence,  and  at  length,  on  being  addressed  by  Her- 
bert of  Boshara,  burst  out  into  bitter  lamentations,  weeping  pro- 
fusely as  he  traced  the  calamities  which  had  come  on  the  Church 
to  the  promotion  of  a  person  so  unworthy  as  himself  to  the  office 
of  its  chief  pastor  \ 

Those  who  think  unfavourably  of  Becket,  exult  over  the  con- 
duct which  his  friends  do  not  defend.  We  cannot  but  think  the 
reprobation  of  it  in  which  some  writers  indulge  is  somewhat 
exaggerated.  It  was  marked  rather  by  weakness  and  vacillation 
than  by  deliberate  perfidy.  He  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  others, 
against  his  own  judgment,  and  thatforthesakeofaverting  immediate 
danger  from  others  rather  than  from  himself.  Neither  can  we  fully 
agree  in  the  measure  of  reprobation  which  Lord  Lyttelton '  bestows 
on  the  next  acts  of  the  archbishop,  when  he  suspended  himself  from 
saying  mass  until  he  should  receive  the  pope's  pardon  for  what  he 
had  done,  and  vet  joined  with  other  prelates,  by  the  king'^s  desire, 
in  requesting  the  papal  sanction  for  the  constitutions.  To  this 
his  own  approval  was,  of  course,  subjecti  and  without  it  the  con- 
stitutions were  null  in  the  opinion  of  Hi^h Churchmen  (so  to  speak). 
That  Becket  should  join  in  the  apphcation  to  the  pope,  seems, 
therefore,  a  necessary  consequence  of  what  he  had  before  done ; 
while  his  private  suit  for  absolution  was  the  result  of  his  feeling 
that  his  assent  had  been  wrone  or  questionable.  His  position 
was  a  most  unhappy  one,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  do  risht. 
We  cannot  much  wonder  that  he  acted  as  he  did ;  and  we  snail 
do  well  to  lay  the  chief  weight  of  our  blame  rather  on  some 
earlier  things,  than  on  what  was  almost  an  unavoidable  result  of 
them. 

The  pope  returned  an  indulgent  answer  to  the  request  of  abso- 
lution. He  desired  the  archbishop  to  resume  the  offices  of  the 
altar,  and  to  confess  to  some  skilful  spiritual  guide  whatevci* 
might  weigh  on  his  conscience.  He  refused  to  confirm  the  con- 
stitutions, but  by  way  of  softening  his  refusal  he  granted  Henry's 

>  Mr.  Thierry's  "  fixed  idea"  comes  out  amutingly  on  this  occasion.  He  tells  us 
that,  as  the  archbishop  was  on  his  way  to  Winchester,  "a  Stuont  named  Edward 
Grim,  his  cross-bearer,"  spoke  loudly  against  his  compliance,  and  suggests  that  ''in 
this  reproach  national  sentiment  had  perhaps  as  great  a  share  as  religious  conviction." 
(iii.  119).  For  this  he  refers  to  Fleury,  who,  we  find,  does  not  pretend  to  name  the 
cross-bearer,  and  says  nothing  about  his  race.  The  mistake  of  making  Grim  crosS' 
bearer  to  the  archbishop  did  not  originate  with  Mr.  Thierry,  but  it  certainly  is  a 
mistake.  The  cross-bearer  who  spoke  on  this  occasion  was  not  a  Saxon,  but  a 
Welshman,  Alexander  Llewellyn.  Grim  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  acquaint- 
ance with  Becket  until  after  his  last  return  from  France,  when  he  visited  him  at 
Canterbury,  and  so  was  present  at  the  murder.  Llewellyn  was  sent  abroad  a  day 
or  two  before  that  event,  but  we  shall  see  that  Grim  did  not  even  act  as  deputy- 
cross-bearer.  •  P.  364. 
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request,  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  fthonld  be  ^ipmnted  fegate 
overall  England*. 

In  the  meantime,  Becket^s  enemies  were  not  kib.     Hetliert 


divides  them  into  three  species,  which  he  oompares  req»ectivd]r 
to  gnats,  bees,  and  scorpions  ^  and  to  these  he  afterwards  adn 
''fat  bulls  of  Basan''— the  hostile  bishops— and  theur  '* calves,'* 
or  clerks.  The  gnats  and  bees  buzsed  into  the  king^  ears  a  tale 
of  slighting  words^  which  the  primate  was  sud  to  have  spoken  m 
contempt  of  his  youth,  unsteadiness,  and  violent  tenmer ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  Heniy  refused  to  see  him  whmi  he  prosonted 
himself  at  the  doors  of  Woodstock  pakce.  Becket  then  resolved 
to  go  to  the  pope,  in  defiance  of  the  king,  and  contempt  of  the 
constitutions*.  He  twice  attempted  to  cross  the  sea,  bat  WM 
obliged  to  put  back ;  on  the  second  occasion  he  returned  to 
Canterbury  by  night,  just  in  time  to  save  his  eflbets  fltnn  seime 
by  the  king'^s  officers. 

He  now  wain  sought  an  interview  with  Henry,  and  vras  re- 
ceived with  decorum,  although  with  an  evident  lack  of  cordiality. 
Henry  relaxed  so  far  as  to  ask  him  with  a  smile  whether  one 
kingdom  had  not  room  for  both,  and  desired  him  to  govern  \m 
province  without  further  thought  of  going  abroad.  Beeket 
proceeded  to  fulfil  this  injunction,  but  not,  vire  should  suppose,  in 
a  manner  likely  to  lessen  the  king^s  irritation. 

^*  He  aroused  himself,**  says  Herbert,  "  and  with  a  prophet*!  mattod^^ 
plucked  up,  pulled  down,  scattered,  and  rooted  out  whatsoever  he  foond 
planted  amiss  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  His  hand  rested  not,  hb  eye 
spared  not ;  whatsoever  was  naughty,  whatsoever  rough,  whatsoever 
nficked,  he  not  only  assailed  with  a  prophet's  mattock,  but  with  the  axe 
of  the  gospel  he  cut  it  down.  Of  the  royal  and  ecdesiaiticsl  customs, 
he  observed  such  as  were  good ;  but  those  which  had  been  brought  in 
for  the  dishonour  of  the  clergy  he  pruned  away  as  baitard  thootab  thai 
they  should  not  strike  their  roots  deep^" 

• 

In  such  proceedings  the  time  passed  on  until  the  month  of 
October,  (1164),  when  the  primate  was  summoned  to  answer 
before  a  council  or  parliament  at  Northampton  for  his  behavionr 
in  the  case  of  John  the  Marshal,  one  of  the  king*s  retainers. 

'  There  was  lome  iDisunderttandinK  as  to  this — Becket  remonstrated  ageiotc  tiw 
grant,  as  trenching  on  the  privileges  of  Canterbury.  The  pope  aaaured  hmi  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  slighting  him ;  that  the  legation  was  granted  on  condidons,  fta 
It  came  to  nothing  in  the  end. 

*  S.  T.  C.  Til.  132. 

*  If  the  reader  can  turn  to  the  **  Life  "  fire.  vol.  f.  p.  290,  he  mtj  be  amoted  b/ 
Dr.  Giles's  defence  of  this  step. 

*  Sarruh,  Isaiah  yii.  25.     Jerem.  L  10. 
»  S.  T.  C.  vii.  132 
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He  arrived  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  the  month,  and  lodged  !n 
the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew.  Next  morning  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  king,  who  redressed  the  wrone  done  by  some  of  his 
people  in  occupying  a  house  intended  for  the  archbishop's  train, 
but  did  not  offer  tne  usual  kiss,  although  Becket  made  demon- 
stration of  his  willingness  to  receive  it. 

The  case  of  John  the  Marshal  was  then  entered  on.  The  king  had 
made  a  constitution,  that  if  any  one  having  a  suit  in  his  lord's  court 
should  find,  after  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  trial,  that  things  were 
going  against  him,  he  might,  on  swearing  that  injustice  was  done 
him,  remove  the  cause  into  the  king's  court.  By  virtue  of  this, 
John  appealed  from  the  archbishop's  court  in  a  suit  relating  to 
the  manor  of  Pagaham  (probably  Peckham,  near  Tunbric^). 
On  the  day  appointed  for  Becket  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
injustice,  he  did  not  attend  in  person,  but  sent  four  knights,  mth. 
letters  from  himself  and  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  John  had  failed  in  his  evidence,  and  that  his  oath  on  re- 
moving the  case  had  been  made,  not  (as  was  usual)  on  reliques  of 
saints  or  on  the  gospels,  but  on  a  tropary'  which  he  produced 
from  under  his  cloak.  The  archbishop  nad  not  assigned  any  suf- 
ficent  reason  for  his  non-appearance,  and  therefore  was  now  called 
on  to  answer  for  treason,  llis  defence  was  not  admitted,  and  on 
the  second  day  of  the  council  it  was  adjudged  that  he  was  ''at  the 
king's  mercy;"  a  phrase  implying  forfeiture  of  all  his  effects, 
unless  the  king  should  be  pleased  (as  was  usual  in  such  cases) 
to  accept  a  fine  instead.  He  was  fined  5007.  The  prelates  and 
the  barons  each  endeavoured  to  shift  on  the  other  the  duty  of 
pronouncing  the  sentence,  until  the  king  in  anger  charged  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  to  perform  the  task*. 

Henry,  however,  had  not  yet  done  with  Becket.  His  own 
wish  would  have  been  to  attack  him  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  ecclesiastical  privil^es ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  this,  on 
the  ground  that  the  bishops  might  probably  be  unwilling  to  take 
a  part  against  what  was  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Church. 
He  therefore  attempted  to  crush  the  archbishop  by  charges  of  a 

Grsonal  kind.     First,  there  was  a  demand  or  3007.  which  had 
en  received  by  him  as  warden  of  Eye  and  Berkhampstead.     He 
replied  that  he  had  spent  that  sum  and  more  in  the  repairs  of 

*  t)ropaiimmt  so  called  from  containing  tropet,  which  were  properly  certain  Tersicles 
rang  before  the  introit  in  the  serf  ice  of  the  mass  (Duftvsne).  Mr.  Turner  makes 
this  a  "  book  of  songs,'*  and  is  followed  by  Mr.  Froude.  Dr.  Giles  still  further 
improves  it  into  "  a  jest-hook  /'•  # 

*  Becket*s  biographers  delight  in  tales  of  judgments  on  his  opponents,  much  after 
the  same  Fashion  as  Mr.  Huntington,  S.  S.  in  his  autobiography.  Thus  here  we  are 
told  by  Grim  that  John  lost  two  sons  for  whom  he  had  intended  to  provide  out  of 
the  Church's  patrimony,  and  himself  died  within  the  year. — S.  T.  C.  i.  40. 
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these  and  other  castles,  but  that  money  should  not  be  a  bur  to 
his  af^rcemcnt  with  the  king,  and  therefore  he  would  give  soretieB 
for  the  payment.  Then  came  a  charge  about  two  sams  of  500L 
each — the  one  lent  by  Henry,  the  other  borrowed  by  the  chan- 
cellor on  the  king'^s  security,  in  the  war  of  Toulouse.  Becket 
affirmed  that  the  first  5007.  was  a  gift ;  but  it  was  decided  that 
as  he  could  not  prove  this  he  must  refund  the  money.  For  this 
also  he  gave  securities. 

These  demands  were  followed  by  one  of  more  alarming  magni- 
tude,— that  he  should  account  for  the  revenues  of  vacant  sees  and 
abbeys,  including  those  of  the  archbishopric  during  its  vacancy, 
which  liad  come  into  his  hands  during  his  chancellorBhip.  Tns 
amount  is  variously  stated.  The  ^^  Quadrilogus^  (which  is  veiy 
inaccurately  printed)  makes  Herbert  rate  it  at  two  hundrMl  amm 
thirty  thousand  marks;  in  Dr.  Giles'^s  edition,  his  words  an 
^'  about  thirty  thousand ;""  while  others  speak  of  it  as  forty-four 
thousand.  The  archbishop  replied  that  he  had  not  recdved 
notice  to  answer  to  any  charge  except  that  in  the  matter  of  John 
the  Marshal,  and  requested  leave  to  confer  with  his  bcethren. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  (Saturday,  October  10),  a 
consultation  was  tield  accordinglv.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
advised  that  the  hinge's  avarice  should  be  gratified,  and  himself 
proceeded  to  the  court  with  an  offer  of  2000  marks ;  but  this 
was  refused.  The  bishops  resumed  their  deliberations.  Some 
advised  Becket  to  plead,  that  at  the  time  of  his  election  an  ez- 

Eress  declaration  of  his  discharge  from  all  secular  obligations  had 
een  required  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  and  had  been  granted,  in  the  king'*s  name,  by  Prince 
Henry  and  the  justiciary,  De  Luci.  Others,  amonff  whom 
Foliot  and  Hilary  of  Chichester  were  conspicuous,  advisra  him  to 
pkice  his  see  in  the  king's  hands,  and  submit  himself  to  his  mercy. 
At  length  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Rochester  were  sent  to  the 
king,  with  a  request  that  he  would  allow  the  archbishop  to  defer 
his  answer  for  a  day.  *  Foliot  is  accused  of  having  falsified  the 
message,  leading  the  king  to  suppose  that  an  answer  of  sabmis- 
sion  might  be  reckoned  on. 

The  archbishop  did  not  quit  his  monastery  on  the  Sunday. 
During  the  following  night,  anxiety  brought  on  an  attack  of  an 
illness  to  which  he  was  subject.  The  king,  suspecting  that  the 
illness  was  feigned,  sent  to  ask  whether  he  would  ^>pear  and 
would  give  bail  to  stand  a  trial  as  to  the  revenues.  He  answered 
that,  whether  well  or  sick,  he  would  appear  on  the  following  day. 
In  the  meantime,  he  was  told  that  Henry  was  swearing,  wita  even 
more  than  usual  vehemence,  that  some  of  the  courtiers  had  con- 
spired to  kill  him,  and  that  the  king  had  declared  an  intentioa  ct 
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either  putting  him  to  death,  or  depriving  him  of  his  eyes  and 
tongue,  and  committing  him  to  prison  for  life  \  Most  of  this 
appears  to  have  been  a  mere  invention,  and  the  rest  greatly 
exaggerated. 

The  1 3th  of  October,  Tuesday,  was  the  last  and  most  memor- 
able day  of  the  council  '•  Bv  the  advice  of  his  confessor,  the 
archbishop  in  the  morning  celebrated  the  mass  of  St.  Stephen, 
beginning  with  the  introit,  Etenim  sedenmt  principeSy  ("  Princes 
sat  and  spake  against  me.^')  This  was  forthwith  reported  at 
court,  with  the  commentary  (surely  very  warrantable,  although 
some  writers  treat  it  as  the  suggestion  of  bitter  malice),  that 
Becket  intended  a  parallel  between  himself  and  the  protoniartyr'. 
It  was  his  intention  to  proceed  to  the  castle  barefooted,  wearing 
his  pontificals,  and  with  his  cross  in  his  hand  ;  but  at  the  entreaty 
of  his  friends  he  unwillingly  gave  up  this,  and  went  on  horseback, 
wearing  his  ordinary  dress,  with  a  stole  over  it  ^.  Crowds  of  people, 
supposing  that  he  was  going  to  his  death,  prostrated  themselves 
as  he  passed,  and  besought  his  blessing.  On  dismounting  at  the 
gate,  he  took  his  cross  from  the  attendant  who  had  borne  it,  and 
entered  the  hall  in  which  the  bishops  were  assembled.  The  sight 
of  the  cross  in  his  hand  alarmed  them.  They  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered it  as  a  braving  of  the  king,  a  claiming  for  himself  the 
character  of  a  champion  of  Christ  against  the  power  and  violence 
of  His  enemies.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford  requested  leave  to  carry 
the  cross  for  him,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  Hugh  of  Nunant, 
Archdeacon  of  Lisieux,  who  attended  in  the  archbishop^s  com- 

Eany,  remonstrated  with  Foliot  on  the  impropriety  of  suffering 
im  to  retain  it.  "  My  good  friend,'^  was  the  answer,  "  he  was 
always  a  fool,  and  always  will  be  one.^^  Foliot,  however,  endea- 
voured to  wrest  the  cross  out  of  the  archbishop'*s  hands,  and  a 
somewhat  unseemly  struggle  ensued,  in  which  Becket,  being  the 
younger  and  stronger  man,  had  the  better.  He  then  sat  down, 
still  holding  the  cross  in  his  hands.  Foliot  prayed  him  to  lay  it 
aside,  representing  that  the  king  would  regard  it  as  a  sword 
drawn  against  him.  The  archbishop  replied,  that  the  king's 
sword  was  an  instrument  of  war,  but  tnat  his  was  a  sign  of  peace, 
and  therefore  he  would  not  let  it  go. 

^  Grim,  in  S.  T.  C.  i.  42,  Roger,  ib.  135. 

'  By  Alan  and  others  it  is  strangely  said  to  have  been  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  Norman  invasion. 

'He  never  was  backward  to  claim  a  parallel  with  a  yet  more  sacred  Example  ; 
and  this  is  carried  out  in  the  most  extravagant  (and,  to  modern  taste,  most  offensive) 
way  by  the  old  biographers.  Herbert's  **  Liber  Melorum "  is  expressly  devoted  to 
it,  and  the  writer  usually  there  and  elsewhere  speaks  of  himself,  like  St.  John,  as 
"  the  disciple  who  wrote  these  things." 

*  So  Fitzst  and  Roger  sute.  Modern  writers  for  the  most  part  have  followed 
less  accurate  authoritiesi  which  represent  him  as  having  retained  his  pontificals. 
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Boger  of  York  was  the  last  prelate  who  entered  the  hafl.  Hb 
wish  was  to  make  it  thus  appear  as  if  he  had  not  been  oonoemed 
in  advising  the  king^s  proc^ings.  His  cross  was  borne  before 
him — the  pope'^s  oi-der  that  he  should  not  use  it  beyond  his  own 
province,  being  for  the  present  eluded  by  an  appeal. 

The  king  throughout  the  day  remained  in  an  inner  ehttmbetb 
The  bishops  v^re  summoned  into  his  presence,  and  Becket  was 
leil  in  the  hall,  with  his  clerks  beside  him.  Herbert  took  the 
opportunity  of  advising  that,  if  any  violence  were  attempted,  ho 
should  resort  to  excommunication.  Fitzstephen  reproved  this 
counsel,  and  advised  him  rather  to  follow  the  stunts  and  martyn 
of  old,  in  patient  endurance  and  forgiveness  of  enemieB.  One  of 
the  king^s  officers  interrupted  Fitzstephen,  and  told  him  that  he 
must  not  speak  to  the  archbishop,  whereupon  he  significantly 
pointed  to  the  cross, — an  action  of  which  Becket  bng  aftet 
reminded  him. 

The  bishops  told  the  king  that  the  primate  had  rebuked  them 
for  joining  in  judgment  against  him ;  that  he  complained  of  the  fine 
of  500^.  as  unjust,  seeing  that  custom  had  fixea  in  every  cottn^ 
a  commutation  for  goods  and  chattelis  forfeited  to  the  king^ 
mercy,  and  this  in  the  county  of  Kent,  where  the  property  of  tlie  see 
lay,  was  only  forty  shillings ;  that  he  had  forbiaden  them  to  take 
any  further  part  in  the  proceedings  against  him,  and  had  i^pcalod 
to  the  pope.  Two  earls  were  sent  to  ask  Becket  whether  it  were 
true  that  he  had  acted  thus,  contrary  to  his  duty  as  the  kiw^ 
liegeman,  and  especiallv  to  his  oath  that  he  would  ofaeerve  me 
constitutions  of  Clarenaon,  one  of  which  was,  that  bishopB*  should 
attend  the  king  in  all  trials,  except  such  as  involved  lire.  They 
also  asked  him,  whether  he  would  give  in  the  accounts  of  hm 
chancellorship,  and  abide  a  judgment.  He  replied  with  firmneae, 
that  he  had  been  summoned  to  answer  for  the  affiur  of  John  the 
Marshal  alone,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  called  to  defiBUd 
himself  against  an^  other  charge ;  that  in  secular  offices  he  had 
served  the  king  faithfully,  had  spent  all  the  revenues  in  his  ser^ 
vice,  and  had  even  contracted  debts  for  it ;  that  he  had  received 
an  acquittance  for  all  such  matters  at  the  time  of  his  election ; 
that  he  had  made  his  appeal  against  being  judged  by  the  bishops, 
and  would  keep  to  it,  placing  himself  and  the  Church  under  the 
protection  of  the  pope.  The  earls  withdrew,  and  some  of  those 
who  were  near  the  archbishop  began  to  tsdk  aloud,  by  way  of 
intimidating  him,  of  oppressions  and  barbarous  acts  of  vioience 
which  had  been  done  by  kings  and  nobles  against  contumatiioaBl 
ecclesiastics. 

The  king  endeavoured  to  force  the  bishops  to  join  in  judnnff 
the  primate.    They  pleaded  the  prohibition  which  had  beiau  Ian 
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on  them.  Roger  of  York  retired,  as  if  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
something  shocking  which  might  be  expected.  Some  of  the 
bishops  tried  to  prevail  on  Becket  to  relent ;  but  he  was  in- 
flexible. 

At  length  an  expedient  was  devised.  The  king  ceased  to 
insist  that  the  bishops  should  join  in  the  judgment,  on  condition 
that  they  should  appeal  to  the  pope  against  the  prohibition. 
They  returned  to  the  hall ;  and  Hilary  of  Chichester,  in  their 
name,  told  the  archbishop  that  as  he  and  they  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  constitutions,  and  he  had  now  violated  his  oath,  they 
held  him  as  perjured,  renounced  their  obedience  to  him,  and 
appealed  against  him.  « 

There  was  some  curious  casuistry  in  Becket's  reply.  The 
first  of  duties,  he  said,  is  that  to  God.  The  stipulations  made  at 
Clarendon  involved  a  reservation  of  the  Church's  rights.  Nothing 
against  these  can  be  observed  in  fide  bond  or  legitxmi^  nor  can  an 
infringement  of  the  Church's  privileges  be  part  of  the  "  dignities  "^ 
of  a  Christian  king.  The  pope  had  sent  back  the  constitutions 
rather  with  reprobation  than  approbation  *.  '*  If,''  he  continued, 
"  wc  fell  at  Clarendon,  we  ougnt  now  to  rise  again.  If  we  there 
,  swore  wrongly,  unlawful  oaths  are  not  to  be  observed." 

The  bishops  then  withdrew.  The  barons  came  into  the  hall, 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  proceeding  to  pronounce  sentence, 
when  the  archbishop  interrupted  him.  jHe  repeated  his  objec- 
tions to  the  proceedings,  and  declared  that,  as  the  soul  is  more 
worthy  than  the  body,  and  as  the  son  must  not  doom  the  father, 
he  declined  all  judgment  from  a  secular  tribunal,  and  referred  his 
cause  to  the  pope,  who  alone  was  competent  to  judge  him. 

Raising  his  cross  aloft,  he  proceedea  slowly  down  the  hall.  A 
tumult  of  reproachful  voices  arose.  The  archbishop's  foot  struck 
by  chance  against  some  firewood  which  lay  in  his  way ;  and  on 
this  the  uproar  became  louder  than  before.  Banulph  de  Broc 
and  Earl  Hamelin,  the « king's  bastard  brother,  called  him  per- 
jured and  traitor.  He  reminded  de  Broc  that  one  of  his  near 
relations  had  been  hanged  (the  like  of  which,  says  a  biographer, 
had  never  befallen  any  of  the  Beckets*);  and  to  Hamelin  ho 
applied  the  most  hateful  terms,  adding  that  but,  for  his  orders, 
he  would  prove  him  a  liar  on  his  own  person. 

The  gate  of  the  castle  was  found  to  be  locked.  One  of  the 
archbishop's  attendants  hastily  took  down  a  bunch  of  keys  which 
was  hanging  near ;  and  the  first  that  he  tried  was  found  to  lit 
the  lock — not  without  somewhat  of  a  miracle,  if  we  believe  the 
biographers. 

'  Potiiu  improbatae  quam  approbats.— -Fitzst  in  S.  T.  C.  i.  232. 
*  Quadr.  i  34. 
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The  multitude  without  the  castle  received  the  archbialiop  with 
enthusiasm.  He  rode  through  the  crowded  streets,  with  his 
cross  in  his  hand,  bestowing  his  benediction  as  he  passed'.  On 
reaching  St.  Andrew''s  monasteiy,  he  prayed,  and  deposited  his 
cross  in  the  chapel ;  and  then,  finding  that  the  usual  companions 
of  lib  table  had  disappeared  through  fear,  he  entertained  ((^ 
course,  with  an  intended  reference  to  the  parables,)  as  many  of 
the  crowd  as  could  find  room. 

In  the  book  which  was  read  aloud  at  supper,  the  text  '*  when 
they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  ye  to  another,^  occnned. 
The  eyes  of  the  archbishop  met  HerliertX  as  if  the  words  sug- 
gested the  same  thought  ^to  both. 

The  bishops  of  London  and  Chichester  soon  after  appeared,  and 
proposed  that  the  archbishop  should  make  his  peace  ny  redgning 
two  manors  to  the  king ;  he  sternly  refused  to  alienate  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  Church.  He  then  sent  two  bishops  to  b^  that  lie 
might  be  allowed  to  go  abroad.  They  found  the  king  in  very  fpoA 
humour,  but  he  deferred  his  answer  until  next  day,  and  Bedret 
was  soon  after  told  by  two  eminent  noblemen  that  some  great 
mischief  was  intended  against  him. 

He  siniified  his  intention  of  passing  the  nidit  in  the  chapel, 
and  his  bed  was  made  behind  the  high  altar.  In  the  meantime, 
the  means  of  escape  were  provided ;  horses  were  in  waiting  with- 
out the  walls ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  archbishop  left 
Northampton. 

In  the  history  of  Becket,  as  in  that  of  Mahomet,  the  flight  (or 
hegira)  is  a  remarkable  point.  Here,  therefore,  we  shalT  panse 
for  a  time. 

^  If  we  understand  Fitzttephen  rightly,  he  took  up  Herbert  of  Boaham  beUnd 

him. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  A  Chronological  Iniroduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Church :  being  a  new  in^iry  into  the  true  dates  of  the  btrth  and 
death  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christy  ^c.  By  the  Bev. 
Samuel  Farmar  Jarvis,  D.D,^  LLD.  London:  Cleaver, 
]844.  8vo. 

2.  Ordo  Scechrum,  A  Treatise  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures^  S^c.  By  the  Bev.  Henry  Browne,  M,A.^  Principal 
of  the  Diocesan  College^  Chichester^  ^c.  London:  J.  \V. 
Parker.    1844. 

The  uncertainty  of  history,  and  of  that  essential  part  of  it, 
especially,  whicn  is  called  chronology,  is  a  common  matter  of 
complaint ;  and  much  of  late  years  has  been  done  to  encourage 
the  suspicion,  that  after  all  there  is  no  such  thing,  to  any  great 
extent,  as  authentic  history,  and  that  all  the  researches  made  by 
the  industry  of  the  present  generation,  and  by  the  learning  of 
those  which  are  past,  tend  but  to  perplex,  not  to  inform.  Such, 
doubtless,  must  be  the  opinion  of  those,  who,  having  studied 
history  either  under  the  bias  of  some  partial  theory,  or  with  the 
same  degree  of  diligence  that  one  reads  a  romance,  have  been 
suddenly  arrested  by  some  of  those  apparent  contradictions  which 
a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  subject  often  presents.  They  will 
either  question  the  newly  presented  facts,  or  mistrust  the  imper- 
fect information  already  obtained  :  but  their  minds,  untrained  to 
the  rigid  and  diligent  pursuit  of  truth,  and  enfeebled  by  theorizing, 
will  in  mere  indolence  conceive  those  difficulties  to  be  insuperable 
contradictions,  which  a  more  severe  and  enlarged  contemplation 
of  the  great  objects  before  them  would  regard  as  temporary 
obscurities,  capable  of  eventual  solution. 

The  fact  is,  that  so  far  from  having  reason  to  complain  of 
uncertainty  in  the  study  of  the  annals  of  the  world,  it  is  a 
matter  of  astonishment  to  find  how  many  sources  of  definite  in- 
formation actually  exist,  reaching  even  to  the  most  dark  and 
distant  periods  of  time.  The  providence  of  God,  according  to 
His  uniform  system  of  operation,  has  made  the  curiosity,  and  even 
the  superstitions  of  mankind,  the  instruments  for  conveying  to 
the  latest  ages  the  knowledge  of  things  which  happened  in  the 
earliest.  First,  we  have  the  ancient  traditions,  which  for  a  long  time 
supplied  the  place  of  history*    These  often  speak  with  a  wonderful 
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consistency  and  confidence,  which  may  not  be  lightly  gainsaid, 
and,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  materials  of  a  more  definite 
kind,  do  indeed  form  a  most  important  element  in  human  know- 
ledge. But  there  is  another  element  of  far  more  certainty  and 
importance.  We  mean  that  stronghold  of  chronology,  the  ob- 
servations of  the  signs  in  the  heavens,  the  recurrence  of  those 
comets  and  eclipses,  which  never  failed  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  awe-struck  memories  of  the  ancients,  and  consequently  have 
become  landmarks  to  the  historian.  It  is  thus  that  the  niolitly 
observations  of  simple  shepherds,  and  the  superstitions  of  pneits 
and  augurs,  alike  tended  towards  a  great  design  of  which  they  wore 
wholly  unconscious.  It  is  thus  that,  in  a  fiu*  more  extended  senae 
than  is  commonly  understood,  the  heavenly  bodies  have  become 
to  mankind  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  yean ; 
the  guides  to  that  history  of  the  divine  government  of  the  worid, 
that  universal  system  of  retribution  and  reward,  that  scheme  of 
trial,  of  redemption,  of  restoration,  which  began  at  the  creatioii, 
and  shall  receive  its  completion  only  when  the  earth,  the  scene  of 
this  awful  drama,  shall  cease  to  bo. 

In  every  nation  of  the  world,  to  whom  writing,  whether  Uero^ 
glyphical  or  alphabetic,  has  been  known,  we  find  a  providential 
provision  for  recording  the  lapse  of  time ;  all  the  several  syateniB 
l>oing  founded  upon  astrononucal  observation,  more  or  less 
rate.  And  in  all  these  instances  the  want  of  exact 
s|)ondence  of  the  solar  with  the  lunar  and  the  ^diurnal 
liave  been  felt,  and  attempts  at  adjustment  made.  These  ap- 
proximations to  scientific  exactness  are  wonderful,  and  ouflfat  to 
afford  a  strong  presumption  of  divine  care,  in  raiding  the  imperfeei 
knowledge  of  mankind  to  some  great  eventual  use,  not  yet  aooonn- 
plished.     To  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Jarvis, — 

"  We  are  apt  to  undervalue  the  science  of  the  ancient9«  We  ooght 
rather  to  look  upon  them  with  respect  and  admiration.  It  li  trqly 
astonishing  that,  with  their  imperfect  instruments,  they  arrived  at  m 
much  accuracy  in  their  asfronomical  calculations.  The  very  want  of 
instruments  led  to  an  intensity  of  observation  much  greater  than  oan« 
As  the  savage  inhabitant  of  the  forest,  without  a  compttft  narks  bis 
course  through  the  pathless  wilds  with  an  accuracy  far  beyond  that  of 
the  civilized  man,  so,  at  a  very  early  period  oT  the  world's  historyi  dU 
even  barbarous  nations  learn,  by  the  rising  and  the  settiDg  of  the  oon- 
stellations,  to  regulate  the  course  of  the  year.  However  mde,  thev^ 
fore,  the  Romans  under  Romulus  may  have  been,  it  was  impossible  Ibr 
them  to  depart  greatly  from  the  tropical  year,  because  they  watebed  Ae 
constellations, and  connected  with  their  rising  and  setting  the  season!  of 
agriculture,  and  the  times  of  their  religious  festivals.  Any  abenatloM 
would  be  quickly  perceived,  and  the  very  obiervancei  of  a  nl^ioiiy  the 
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gods  of  which  presided  over  their  secular  employments,  served  as  a 
balance  whereby  to  regulate  the  movements  of  their  chronology." — ^p.  07. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  chronology  of  other 
early  nations.  Abundant  means,  however,  are  supplied  for  the 
correction  of  any  one  system  of  chronology.  For  example :  the 
most  important  events  m  the  annals  of  the  world  do  not  depend, 
for  their  verification,  upon  one  series  of  annals  only.  Several  in- 
dependent and  synchronous  series  still  exist,  which  are  mutually 
corroborative  or  corrective.  And,  above  all,  we  have  the  saored 
records,  to  which  the  ultimate  appeal,  even  in  secular  chronology, 
must  be  made,  as  the  balance  wheel,  or,  more  properly,  the  mam 
spring  of  the  whole.  And  we  may  be  certain  that  sacred  chro- 
nology will  prove  in  the  end,  after  all  the  resources  of  profane 
history  and  all  the  appliances  of  human  science  have  been  ex- 
liausted,  the  irrefragable  index  to  accurate  chronological  truth. 

It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  many  difficulties  are  still  in  the 
^ay.  A  large  portion  of  these,  however,  has  proceeded,  not  from 
the  inadequacy  of  ancient  testimony,  if  rightly  applied,  but  from 
its  abuse ;  the  falsification  by  interested  persons,  in  later  ages,  of 
the  guileless  traditions  of  earlier  times ;  the  indulgence  in  conjee^ 
tures  or  fanciful  theories,  carelessly  enunciated,  or  as  carelessly 
taken  for  facts,  or  unfairly  insinuated ;  to  which  must  be  added, 
the  defects  in  ancient  science.  The  latter  we  may  expect  to 
unravel  as  true  knowledge  advances  towards  perfection :  theories 
and  conjectures  must  yield  to  facts,  which  time,  aided  by  the  true 
guidance  of  Scripture  and  of  the  faithftil  monuments  of  antiquity, 
will  establish.  Other  difficulties  proceed  from  our  still  imperfect 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  languages  and  records  of  antiquity,  as 
in  Egypt,  and  the  numerous  questions  of  difficult  solution  involved 
in  the  monuments  of  that  extraordinary  people.  In  short,  many 
phenomena  still  occur  apparently  at  variance  with  established  facts ; 
but  there  is  every  hope  that  truth  and  patience  will  in  the  end 
adjust  these  to  their  proper  places,  will  separate  the  specious 
from  the  genuine,  and  wilt  ultimately  show  tnat  the  real  facts  of 
history,  however  contradictory  to  present  appearances,  are  actually 
the  component  parts  of  one  universal  system. 

If  the  cause  of  revelation  and  the  true  principles  of  our  Church 
are  to  be  maintained,  these  great  ends  cannot  be  accomplished, 
humanly  speaking,  but  by  the  rigid  adherence  to  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  and  to  the  unbiassed  examination  of  evidence  in  all  matters 
which  demand  its  application.  It  is,  therefore,  that  we  feel  cor- 
dial satisfaction  in  recognizing  the  spirit  which  has  guided  both 
those  learned  writers  whose  chronological  works  are  at  the  head 
of  our  artiole.    They  are  alike  distinguished  by  the  qualifications 
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of  discursive  and  profound  learning,  patient  research,  and  flerntm* 
lous  diligence  in  the  induction  and  collocation  of  facts.  Tnej 
are  alike  earnest  supporters  of  Catholic  Christianity,  and  while 
repudiating  the  theoretical  licentiousness  of  modem  Gtennanj, 
and  the  vagaries  of  a  mythical  theology,  are  reverently  improaood 
vt^ith  the  mysteries  of  Divine  Providence,  whose  ways  it  has  been 
their  honest  endeavour  to  vindicate.  These  two  volnmes  are  the 
result  of  that  well-digested  erudition  which  has  ever  been  the 
handmaid  of  sound  theolo^. 

The  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  fascinating  way  of  studying, 
or  rather  beaming  about  history,  now  so  popular,  are  well  exposed 
by  Mr.  Browne : — 

"  That  there  exists  among  us  at  this  day  a  vast  amount  of  teepticiflm, 
openly  avowed  or  working  in  secret,  and  unconsciously,  no  one  doobU 
who  has  attentively  watched  the  procedure  of  our  popular  literature.  •  •  • 
I  am  not  travelling  far  from  those  bearings  of  the  question  which  directly 
concern  ourselves,  in  selecting  two  distinct  systems  of  continental 
scepticism,  as  the  highest  exponents  of  the  sort  of  unbelief  which  if 
afloat  amongst  ourselves.  There  exist  among  us  the  elements,  at 
least,  of  the  'historical  scepticism,'  which,  even  when  it  profeiaei  a 
belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  tyttema,  regards 
their  historical  documents  as  matters  of  the  same  kind  with  the  eailier 
profane  history,  out  of  which  the  truth  of  facts  is  to  be  reconstructed  by 
the  critical  processes  of  the  schools  of  Niebuhr  and  Miiller:  it  besng 
assumed  that  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  contain  more  of  legend 
and  popular  traditions  than  of  true  pragmatic  history.  And  have  we 
not  among  us  the  germs,  at  least,  of  the  very  different  '  mystical  sys* 
tcms*  of  Schleiermacher  and  Strauss,  in  which  objective  facts  are  treated 
as  the  mere  vehicles  or  disguises  of  the  subjective  idea?  whether  trae 
or  false  it  matters  not,  since  the  truth  resides,  as  Schleiermacher  teaeheSy 
in  the  religious  sentiment  which  they  excite  and  express,  or,  as  Stranss 
maintains,  in  the  philosophical  doctrines  to  which  they  are  evidently 
capable  of  being  attached." — p.  20. 

Dr.  Jarvis  is  equally  opposed  to  such  dangerous  methods,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  his  IntooductJon  :— 

"  In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  the  rules  whjph  the  writer  lays 
down  for  his  guidance  are  the  following.  1.  To  take  nothing  for 
granted.  Every  necessary  question,  from  beginning  to  end,  must  be 
examined  on  its  own  merits,  and  decided  by  acknowledged  aathoritiss 
from  history,  verified,  when  the  case  allows  it,  by  astronomical  obsenp»* 
tions  and  arithmetical  computation.  2.  With  regard  to  all  audi  ques- 
tions conjecture  is  never  to  be  allowed.  In  the  adjustment  of  a  series  of 
events,  where  the  truth  is  to  be  arrived  at  by  approximation,  and  in  the 
absence  of  positive  testimony,  probabilities  are  to  be  weighed.  But  in 
all  cases  they  are  carefully  to  be  distinguished  as  probabilitiss  unly* 
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3.  No  theory  before  examination  is  to  be  assumed.  Testimony  is  to  be 
followed  whithersoever  it  may  lead.  The  two  great  objects  to  be  con* 
stantly  kept  in  view  must  be  the  investigation  of  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
and  the  lucid  communication  of  that  truth  to  others.  4.  In  the 
examination  of  testimony,  the  original  author  is,  if  possible,  to  be 
consulted.  ...  5.  The  testimony  of  original  witnesses  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  be  laid  before  the  reader,  in  the  very  language  of  each  wit- 
ness." ...  pp.  4,  5. 

Had  these  writers  done  no  more  than  enunciate  such  timely 
cautions  and  sound  principles  as  those  just  cited,  they  would  have 
rendered  an  important  service ;  for  it  is  fearfully  evident,  that  the 
disregard  for  strict  truth  is  fast  gaining  ground,  and,  we  fear,  be- 
coming a  characteristic  of  the  generation.  But  they  have  bene- 
ficially acted  upon  their  own  principles,  and  that  upon  a  most 
extensive  scale.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  no  small  value  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  that  these  two  works  were  undertaken  altogether 
independently  of  one  another,  by  members  of  different  and  distant 
branches  of  the  same  communion.  Dr.  Jarvis  comes  forward  as 
the  accredited  official  of  the  Anglo-American  Church;  having 
been  appointed  in  1838,  by  the  general  convention  of  that  Church, 
their  historiographer.  His  volume  is  recommended  by  the  intrinsic 
weight  of  their  special  M)probation.  It  is  intended  to  be  the 
introduction  to  a  general  ecclesiastical  history,  a  want  in  our 
theological  apparatus  which  has  long  been  felt,  there  being  none 
of  unexceptionable  character,  fit  for  the  general  student.  The 
simplicity  and  clearness,  dispassionate  judgment,  and  patient 
learning  evinced  by  Dr.  Jarvis  areue  well  for  the  sequel,  and  seem 
fully  to  justify  the  choice  of  the  mthers  of  the  American  Church. 
And  surely  it  speaks  well  for  the  energetic  vitality  of  that  branch 
of  our  communion,  that,  occupied  as  its  clergy  universally  are  in 
parochial  and  other  active  duties,  they  can  afford,  not'only  to  re- 
publish the  voluminous  theology  of  England,  but  to  furnish  from 
their  own  more  limited  horce  subsecivce  works,  for  which  all  tlie 
appliances  of  a  learned  leisure  would  apparently  be  required. 

Mr.  Browne^s  "  most  learned  work,''  as  Dr.  Jarvis  justly  styles 
it,  has  been,  like  some  of  the  most  important  of  English  theology, 
a  voluntary  labour.  It  is  one  highly  appropriate  to  his  station,  as 
head  of  one  of  the  newly  established  ecclesiastical  colleges  of  our 
country. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Jarvis's  book  is  limited  to  two  points,  both 
of  fundamental  importance  to  ecclesiastical  history,  namely,  the 
establishing  the  true  date  of  the  Nativity,  and  that  of  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord. 

The  period  embraced  by  his  inquiry,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
examine  in  order  to  adjust  these  two  cardinal  dates,  extends  from 
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the  year  776  b.c.  to  a.d.  238  of  the  commonly  [received 
Christian  era.  In  order  to  this  end,  he  examines,  in  the  first 
place,  tlie  Grecian  system  of  chronology,  (the  Olympiads,  &c., 
and  that  ancient  rectification  of  prior  systems,  the  Metonic 
Cycle ;)  then,  guided  by  Varro  and  Censorinus,  the  authentic 
records  of  Roman  chronology,  comparing  and  sifting  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  authors,  and  applymg  the  rules  of  astronomical 
calculation  for  the  adjustment  of  apparent  discrepancies  in  docu- 
ments of  unquc8tiona1)le  authority,  such  as  the  Consular,  or 
Capitoline  marbles.  The  results  of  this  most  laborious  but  lucid 
inquiry  are  these.    First,  that  our  Lord 

"  Made  his  solemn  entry  into  Jerusalem  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  21st 
of  March,  which  was  the  tenth  day  of  the  Jewish  month  Nisan;  that 
he  was  betrayed  by  Judas  Iscariot  on  Wednesday  evening  the  24th  of 
March  ;  that  he  celebrated  the  Passover,  and  instituted  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist  on  Thursday  evening,  March  25 ;  that  be  was  cruci- 
iied  on  Friday  evening,  the  26th,  and  that  he  rose  from  the  grave  on 
Easter  Sunday,  March  the  28th.  This  great  event  took  place  in  the 
4741st  year  of  the  Julian  period,  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  fourth  year 
of  the  201st  Olympiad,  in  the  last  month  of  the  780th  year  of  Rome, 
the  seventy-third  year  of  the  Julian  Calendar,  the  twenty-eighth  of  the 
modern  Christian  era :  in  the  ninteenth  year  of  the  associate  reign  of 
Tiberius,  and  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  sole  reign,  when  Lucius  Rubel- 
lius  Geminus  and  Cuius  Fufius  Geminus  were  consuls." — p.  4G1. 

Secondly,  that  our  Lord 

"  Was  born"  (six  years  before  the  common  era),  "  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  December,  in  the  4707th  year  of  the  Julian  period,  the  sixth  month  of 
the  third  year  of  the  193rd  Olympiad,  on  the  fiflh  day  of  the  ninth 
month  of  the  747th  year  of  Rome,  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  Julian 
Calendar,  when  D.  Laclius  ]3albus  and  C.  Anstitius  Vetus  were  con- 
suls ;  on  the  twenty-third  day  in  the  fourth  month  of  the  twenty-sixth 
year  after  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  about  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month  of  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Herod,  from  the  time  he  was  tnade  king 
by  the  Roman  senate  ;  and  exactly,  as  Orosius  states  the  fact,  thou^  he 
has  erred  in  the  date  in  the  very  same  year  in  which  Augustus  shut  the 
temple  of  Janus,  the  third  time,  in  token  of  universal  peace." — 
p.  5G3. 

It  plainly  appears  from  the  very  teniis  of  these  two  extracts, 
^vhat  a  careful  oxamination  of  various  concuri'ent  events,  what  a 
thorough  investigation  of  secular  and  sacred  history,  ab  initio^ 
nnist  have  been  refjuired  to  arrive  at  these  conclusions.  The 
author  has  laid  before  his  readci's,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the 
(lata  upon  which  he  proceeds,  and  when  it  is  alleged  that,  botli 
1)y  the  synthetic  and  analytic  method,  the  results  are  brought 
into  perfect  conconl,  by  a  writer  who  had  no  favourite  theory  to 
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establish,  the  student  of  sacred  history  ought  to  be  d  priori  dis- 
posed to  trust  so  careful  a  guide* 

There  are  soine  circumstances  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  last-itietitioned  of  these  two  important  dates^  in  which 
we  are  glad  to  have  our  views  confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  Dr. 
Jarvis's  Opitiiob.  The  first  is,  the  refutation  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton'^s  gratuitous  hypothesis,  that  the  date  of  our  Lord'^s  birth,  as 
of  that  of  other  Cnristian  holy  days,  was  arbitrarily  affixed  by 
Christians  in  a  late  age,  at  certain  cardinal  points  of  the  year,  or 
on  days  which  had  been  appropriated,  in  the  Roman  calendar,  to 
certain  heathen  festivals.  While  doing  all  justice  to  the  supreme 
excellence  of  Newton  in  his  own  proper  department,  and  to  his 
high  moral  and  religious  qualities,  he  justly  animadverts  upon  his 
simllowness  in  history,  in  which,  like  the  historians  of  our  day,  he 
was  prone  to  make  facts  bend  to  theories.  Dr.  Hales  has,  we 
think^  successAilly  confuted  his  reasoning  with  respect  to  the 
regal  chronology  of  Borne.  As  able  a  confutation  of  his  eccle- 
siastical chronology,  respecting  our  Lord^s  birth,  will  be  found 
in  Dr.  Jarvis^s  work:  m  which  the  important  fact  is  clearly 
proved,  that  the  early  Christian  Church  diflbred  from  us  in  their 
computation  of  the  nativity,  not  from  indifference,  (as  Newton 
most  strangely  surmises,)  but  from  ignorance.  And  as  appears 
from  St.  Chrysostom^s  homily,  quoted  by  Dr.  Jarvis  at  length, 
(p.  541,)  the  approved  date  was  actually  adopted  afterwards  by 
tne  Greek  Church,  after  reference  had  been  made  to  the  Boman 
archives.  The  testimony  is  abundant,  that  both  from  the  ^'  Acts 
of  Pilate,^  and  from  other  documents,  the  Bomans  had  sufficient 
records  of  the  precise  time  of  this  great  event :  and  our  author 
has  done  a  most  important  service,  indeed,  to  the  Church,  by  vin- 
dicating the  accuracy  of  this  testimony;  to  which  the  most 
ancient  Christian  writers,  Justin  Martjrr  being  foremost,  confi- 
dently appealed. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  limit  of  an  article  like  the  pre- 
sent, to  attempt  an  analysis  of  a  work,  whose  very  essence  con- 
sists in  minute  astronomical  calculations  and  adjustments.  Wo 
cannot  even  pretend  to  give  a  skeleton  of  either  his  or  Mr. 
Browne^s  work ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  content,  after  giving  a 
very  ^neral  idea  of  the  objecti  of  each,  to  observe  upon  a  few  more 
prominent  particulars. 

We  must,  then,  observe  that  Dr.  Jarvis  has  greatly  facilitated 
the  labours,  not  only  of  tyros,  but  of  advanced  students  in  chrono- 
^^^»  ^y  giving  *^  length  the  various  tables  of  the  ancient  systems. 
The  Olympiads  (p.  22),  the  calendar  of  the  year  of  Bomulus, 
according  to  Censorinus  and  Macrobius  (p.  63),  and  various 
other  Boman  calendars  (pp.  77 — 87) ;  one  in  particular  (p.  122), 
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in  which  the  whole  period  of  the  Olympiads,  from  the  first  to  the 
257th,  is  given,  as  well  in  the  Olympic  year  of  Oenaocinus  as  in 
those  of  the  Julian  period,  in  the  years  from  the  fomidation  of  Rome, 
in  those  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  of  Julius  Geesar^s  and  Augustus** 
reformed  calendars,  and  of  the  vulvar  Christian  era.  Two  con- 
sular tables  are  given ;  one  from  tne  birth  of  Augustus  to  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  in  which  the  celebrated  Fasti  Consulares  are 
placed  in  parallel  columns  with  the  chronicles  of  Idatius,  Dion 
Gassius,  Gassiodorus,  and  the  Ghronicon  Paschale,  and  compared 
with  other  historical  and  monumental  records.  The  second  table 
(pp.  272 — 282)  is  given  in  an  ascending  series,  from  the  year  in 
which  the  Christian  historian  Gensorinus  wrote  (a.  d.  238),  to 
that  of  Christ^s  crucifixion  (a.  d.  28,  vulgar  era).  In  the  latter 
list,  where  the  Gapitoline  records  are  wanting,  the  fourfold  autho- 
rity of  Gassiodorus,  Victorius^  Idatius,  and  the  Ghronicon 
Paschale,  are  compared,  and  the  discrepancies  between  each  are 
reconciled.  In  pp.  469 — 477,  are  full  tables,  comprehending 
every  day  of  the  three  years  of  our  Lord^s  ministry ;  and  at  the 
end  is  a  new  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  a  synoptical  table  of  the 
period  embraced  in  the  work,  in  which  a  condensed  view  is  given 
of  its  results. 

We  can  afford  but  a  brief  remark  or  two  upon  these  tables* 
In  his  adjustment  of  the  Roman  year,  Dr.  Jarvis  shows,  that  the 
original  year  of  Bomulus  consisted,  not  of  ten  months,  as  Vanro 
held;  but,  as  Plutarch  and  Licinius  Macer,  Sso^  ihoudit,  of 
twelve.  No  documentary  evidence  was  extant  in  Varro'^s  day,  to 
prove  his  opinion,  which  indeed  seems  to  have  been  founded  on 
the  fact,  that  December  was  then  the  teniAf  and,  as  it  was  there* 
fore  falsely  concluded,  the  last  month  in  the  year.  All  pre- 
sumptive evidence  is  against  this  opinion.  There  is  no  sign  of  it 
in  the  old  Greek  or  Egyptian  years,  from  either  of  which  nations 
the  various  Italian  tribes  derived  their  chronologVi  and  which 
consisted  of  twelve  months.  And  if  the  year  had  consisted  of 
but  ten  months,  then  in  five  years  thev  would  have  travelled  back- 
wards through  all  the  seasons,  which  would  have  been  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  ancient  Roman  festivals,  appropriated  aa 
these  were  to  the  various  seasons. 

The  history  of  the  intercalations,  and  the  various  attompts,  botb 
secular  and  ecclesiastical,  to  regulate  the  calendar,  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  philosophy  and  religion.  These  are 
explained  by  Dr.  Jarvis  with  his  usual  clearness.  The  Metonie 
cycle  of  nineteen  years,  invented  430  years  before  Ghriat,  was 
among  the  principal  of  these,  and  formed  the  foundation  ficMr  the 
subsequent  ecclesiastical  arrangement  of  the  golden  nmnben* 
This  cycle.  Dr.  Hales  thinks,  was  probably  derivM  from  the  Jew% 
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according  to  Anatolius.  It  seems  ai  least  in  accordance  with  the 
perfection  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  that  their  system  of  intercala- 
tion should  have  been  perfect;  and  there  appears,  therefore,  strong 
ground  for  Dr.  Hales^s  opinion  (vol.  i.  p.  66),  tiiat  the  Passover 
was  calculated  from,  and  consequently  the  year  regulated  by,  the 
true  conjunction,  or  new  moon,  not  from  the  first  appearance  of 
the  new  moon,  as  the  later  Rabbins  imagined.  But  this  system 
(which  was  in  all  likelihood  corrupted  in  after  times)  was  always 
of  but  limited  use;  and  secular  chronology  would  have  been 
thrown  into  utter  confusion,  had  it  not  been  for  the  successive 
rectifications  made,  first  by  Julius  Gsesar,  and  afterwards  by 
Augustus.  The  providential  ordering  of  these  chronological 
arrangements  is  well  observed  upon  by  JDr.  Jarvis — 

"  To  the  contemplative  Christian  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that 
among  the  arrangements  of  Divine  Providence  for  the  entrance  of  our 
blessed  Lord  into  the  world,  that  of  the  correct  admeasurement  of  time 
seems  to  have  been  one.  The  system  which,  prevailed  through  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  on  the  authority  of  Augustus  Caesar,  was  not 
brought  to  its  greatest  accuracy,  till  the  time  had  arrived,  in  which  the 
Desire  of  all  nations  was  to  make  his  appearance  among  men." — ^p.  115. 

In  the  consular  chronology  he  has  followed  Bianchini,  who  is 
opposed  to  Petavius  in  some  important  respects.  And  in  this 
branch  of  his  subject  he  avows  a  difference  of  opinion  both  with 
Mr.  Clinton  and  Mr.  Browne  (p.  x.)  ;  whose  work,  however,  had 
not  appeared,  till  his  own  was  ready  for  the  pi*6ss.  He  also  difiers 
from  tne  latter  in  calculating  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (Luke  iii.  1), 
from  the  beginning  of  his  associate  government  with  Augustus, 
not  from  his  sole  reign.  This  view,  taken  also  by  Mr.  Greswell, 
Mr.  Browne  opposes,  on  the  ground  that  none  of  the  early  eccle 
siastical  writers  so  understood  it ;  that  there  is  no  vestige  of  the 
associate  reign  to  be  found  on  any  coins,  and  that  St.  Luke  would 
not  have  used  language  so  likely  to  be  misunderstood  by  the 
Roman  ofiicer  to  whom  he  addressed  his  Gospel.  We  think, 
however,  that  these  objections,  which  have  to  a  certain  degree 
their  weight,  are  overruled,  not  only  by  the  known  fact,  that 
Tiberius  was  so  associated  in  the  pnmnees^  but  by  the  perfect 
harmony  which  Dr.  Jarvis'^s  opinion  in  this  respect  establishes 
with  the  authentic  notes  of  time  and  history.  ''  Where  facts,'" 
he  observes,  ^^  are  found  to  arrange  themselves  so  harmoniously^ 
without  any  effort  to  support  a  system,  or  to  weave  a  theory,  they 
must  be  truth.""  Another  difference  is  to  be  remarked  in  his 
assigning  three  years,  not  one,  as  Mr.  Browne  does,  to  our  Lord's 
ministry,  and,  consequently,  reckoning  four  Passovers,  instead  of 
two,  during  that  penod.     We  consider  Dr.  Jarvis^s  opinion,  that 
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which  ia  commonly  held,  the  true  one.  Agftin,  be  daw  not  ooa- 
sider  authentic  the  tradition  of  the  timea  of  the  eucee^ive  oourwft 
of  the  Jewish  prieste  in  the  Temple,  upoq  which  Mr.  Bipwne 
(pp.  83,  34)  builds  one  of  his  arguments  for  tjie  adjqgtmeat  of  tbe 
tune  when  the  angel  appeared  to  Zachar]aa»  and,  coiiaeqnently  of 
our  Lord's  Nativity.  This  argument,  0umorted  by  the  Misbiui 
and  by  Scaligcr,  takes  for  granted,  first,  that  the  dw  when  the 
first  course  commenced  can  he  eertainly  asoertaineo;  a^co^dly, 
that  the  twenty-four  courses  were  preserved  in  unint^fn^pte^  order 
from  the  time  of  David,  who  regulated  them.  Pr.  Jarvia,  i|i 
answering  Scaliger  (p.  558),  observes,  tiiat  we  not  only  w»  withoa^ 
evidence  on  the  first  point,  but  tlUt  the  boqlc  of  li^ohiyiiah 
(chap,  xii.)  contradicts  the  second ;  flipoe,  After  thci  CSaptjvity, 
tlicre  were  but  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  courses;  as  bishop 
Patrick  also  remarks.  When  Josephus  says,  that  David^a  din- 
sion  of  the  priestly  courses  continued  even  to  the  deslnietkm  of 
the  Temple,  his  words  apply  to  the  general  system  only.  That 
the  details  of  the  Temple-service  were  in  many  reapectQ  iqter- 
rupted  is  plain,  from  the  extinction  of  some  of  the  Levitieal 
families,  as  those  of  the  Kohathite  and  Merarite  siogeis*  Biabop 
Pearson  also,  in  his  tract  called  ^^  Ghrisf's  Birth  not  mis-timed, 
holds  that  this  continuation  of  the  cycle  of  David  cannot  be 
proved. 

There  is  another  important  question  u]>on  which  theae  two 
writers  are  at  variance,  namely,  the  celebration  of  the  hat  mm 
over  by  our  Lord  before  his  Passion.  It  is  well  known  tfaat  a 
difficulty  exists  upon  this  point ;  since  St.  John  (xviii.  28)  men- 
tions that,  the  morning  after  our  Lord  had  celebrated  it»  tbe  Jews 
had  not  yet  eaten  it ;  which  must  make  us  adopt  one  of  four 
alternatives.  The  first  is  that  of  Dr.  Hales,  namely,  that  onr 
Lord  kept  the  true  time ;  the  Jews,  from  a  mistake  in  AfiHilstiffli, 
which  he  shows  not  to  be  in  itself  improbable,  the  wroqg  mie. 
But  this  solution  is  open  to  the  very  serious  objection,  thai,  m 
order  to  celebrate  the  passover,  it  was  necessary  to  have  tbe  ¥ie> 
tim  slain  by  the  priests,  which  they  could  not  have  permitted, 
except  upon  the  proper  day.  The  second  theory  ia  Mr.^iownaX 
that  our  Lord  advisedly  anticipated  the  r^[ular  day  (p.  6S), 
which  of  course  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  the  first.  Dik 
Jarvis^s  opinion  is,  that  a  diversity  of  practice  was  allowed.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  fourth  opinion,  that  of  Lisfatfoot,  ia  the 
most  probable  (though  all  are  beset  with  diffiouHiee)*  neoielf, 
tliat  '*  the  passover, ""  in  the  above-mentioned  passaoeof  St.  John, 
does  not  mean  the  paschal  lamb,  but  what  was  callra  the  (rifleryni, 
a  supplemental  part  of  the  paschal  feaat,  eaten  the  faUowQ^  or 
fifteenth  day. 
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All  those  diifereqces  of  opinioa  have  been  mentioned,  in  ordei? 
to  Bhow  what  embarrassments  beset  the  science  of  chronology^ 
even  when  investigated  by  men  of  the  greatest  aouteneas  and 
candour.  The  truth,  however,  of  revelation  is  not  in  the  least 
affected  by  these  difficulties,  which  are  incidental  to  all  history, 
and  mainly  arise  from  the  discordancies  in  the  systems  qf  ancient 
chronology,  whiph  )t  is  a  work  of  the  utmost  labour  to  adjust. 
The  actual  existence  of  the  facts  of  the  Qospel,  however  we  may 
be  perplexed  about  their  exact  time  and  sequence,  are  amply 
proved  by  the  undesigned  and  even  unwilling  testimony  of 
iieathens,  and  by  such  a  oqnsent  of  Christians  as  is  plainly  seen 
to  be  artless,  unsvstematic,  and  utterly  wanting  in  concert  or 
combination.  If,  however,  the  science  of  chrondogy  be  pursued 
Btill  further  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry  manifested  by  bodi  Dr.  Jarvia 
and  Mr.  Browne,  there  is  every  hope  that  a  clear  adjustment  will 
eventually  be  made  of  those  points  on  which  they  differ,  and  that 
the  integrity  and  ingeauousness  sp  conspicuous  in  both  will  make 
them  desirous  of  afmin^  at  suoh  an  i^justment  in  a  spirit  of 
nmtual  respect.  Meantime  we  would  strongly  recommend  the 
study  of  both  volumes,  in  connexion  with  those  of  Hales  and 
(Jlinton,  to  aU  who  are  desirpuf  of  mastering  the  facts  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  and  of  avoidiog  the  enticing  bewilderments  of 
speculation. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  must  part  with  Dr.  Jarvis  after 
such  an  inadequate  notice,  and  must  altogether  onut  any  observa- 
tions upon  his  '^  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  which  forms  the  termi- 
nation of  bis  work. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  Mr.  Browne'^s  book.  The  olgect  of 
this  is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  Dr.  Jarvis.  It  takes  in 
the  whole  extent  of  the  chronology  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  far 
as  this  relates  to  the  history  of  the  Church,  terminating  with  the 
Acts  and  Epistles.  From  the  consideration  of  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecY  he  altogether  abstains,  holding  the  ancient  doctrine,  that 
prophecy  can  never  be  understood  tm  it  is  fulfilled.  But,  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  scriptural  history  from  the  flood  downwards,  he 
has  followed  the  same  principles  which  guided  Dr.  Jarvis,  namely, 
the  careful  consideration  of  testimony,  wherever  found,  and  strict 
matt^-of-fact  calculation  upon  astronomical  principles.  The 
remarkable  feature  of  the  book,  however,  which  its  title  desig- 
nates, and  is  unfolded  in  the  introduction,  is  this,  that  the  process 
of  strict  investig^on  suggested  to  t^e  authQr's  mind  a  result, 
which  it  would  be  unjust  to  call  a  theory ;  for,  if  his  premises  be 
correct,  it  is  a  simple  piatter  of  fact,  whidi  i^  opoe  is  made  clear 
to  the  eye  of  the  reader ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  no  author 
was  ever  less  disposed  to  accommodate  facts  to  theories.    This 
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result  wc  shall  endeavour  to  explain  in  a  few  worda.  It  appearBi 
according  to  Mr.  Browne,  that  a  system  has  been  obeenred  in  the 
Divine  economy  of  times  and  seasons  so  extremdy  regukr  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  design.  Such  a  phenomenon  will  be  allowed  to 
be  d  priori  probable,  oy  all  who  acknowledge  the  great  analmr 
between  the  course  of  nature  and  the  course  of  Providence.  Tno 
facts  accordingly  are  stated  to  be  these: — From  the  creation  to 
the  deluge  (according  to  Mr.  Browne'^s  calculation)  ia  a  period  of 
1655  years;  from  the  exode  to  the  conflagration  of  the  second 
temple  (a.d.  70)  is  a  similar  date  of  1655  years.  Again:  the 
Israelites  wQvc/orft/  years  in  the  wilderness ;  and  then  succeeded 
a  period  of  450  years  of  Judges,  beginning  with  Joshna;  the 
whole  being  a  period  of  seven  times  seventy  years.  Then  there  are 
forty  years  from  Samuel,  the  first  of  the  prophets,  till  the  acces- 
sion of  David,  succeeded  by  450  years  of  kings ;  and  then  seventy 
years  of  captivity,  the  seventh  part  of  the  preceding  period.  From 
the  flood  to  the  promise  to  Abraham  was  a  period  of  430  yean ; 
from  the  promise  to  the  Exode  a  similar  penod.  And  again  (to 
mention  no  other  instances),  between  the  crucifixion  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  there  was  an  interval  of  forty  yean, 
a  tenn  which  Mr.  Ikowne  (p.  372)  considers  explanatory  of  the 
^'  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonas,^^  who  gave  warning  for  forty  days  of 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh. 

Now  to  the  most  cursory  reader  of  the  Bible  it  must  be 
obvious,  and  it  has  often  been  a  subject  of  remark,  that  certain 
numbers,  as  seven  and  its  multiples,  and  forty ^  are  of  such  fre- 
quent occurrence,  as  manifestly  to  indicate  design.  The  number 
of  forty  days  or  years  generally  indicates  a  state  of  transition,  or 
an  interval  between  two  great  and  distinct  periods  of  history :  as 
in  the  times  indicated  above,  in  the  forty  days  preceding  our 
Lord's  ministry,  when  He  fasted  in  the  wilderness,  and  m  the 
forty  days  which  intervened  between  His  resurrection  and  Hia 
ascension.  Mr.  Browne  has  made  a  legitimate  use  of  the  indica- 
tions afibrdod  by  Holy  Scripture,  to  marshal  and  develope  these 
phenomena,  and  to  deduce  from  them  a  sublime  system  indeed,  a 
course  of  providential  ordinance,  as  regular  as  that  which  bringa 
round  the  seasons,  and  governs  the  revolutions  of  the  starsof  heaven* 
It  must  surely  be  the  natural  impulse  of  devout  and  geneioua 
minds,  to  wish  the  author  success  in  the  establishing  of  hia 
proofs,  so 

"  That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
He  may  assert  Eternal  Providence, 
And  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men." 

Mr.  Itrowne  treats  his  subject  in  an  ascending  order,  bpgpmning 
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with  the  adjustment  of  our  Lord^s  nativity,  and  terminating  with 
the  highest  point  of  mundane  chronology,  the  creation.  Each 
several  portion  of  his  work  is  bounded  by  events,  the  dates  of 
which  are  cardinal  to  the  general  scheme  ;  but,  while  having  this 
great  object  in  view,  ho  at  the  same  time  fulfils  the  further  object 
of  determining  the  historical  and  literary  chronology  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  detail,  even  when  these  details  do  not  immediately  influ- 
ence the  general  question. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  points  of  sacred  chronology  is  the 
filling  up  of  the  chasms  which  occasionally  occur  where  no  record  of 
time  is  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  text.  Our  author  has  shewn  a 
laudable  anxiety  to  clear  up  the  difiiculties  in  these  respects,  by 
comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  and  by  avoiding  as  far  as  pos- 
sible any  conjectural  supplements  of  time.  Of  his  skill,  and  as  we 
think,  success  in  this  method  of  investigation,  there  is  a  beautiful 
instance  in  the  5th  chapter,  (pp.  254 — 259,)  where  he  elucidates, 
by  a  close  and  ingenious  argument,  St.  PauFs  statement  in  Acts 
xiii.  18 — 22.  The  periods  of  the  apostle  are,  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  450  years  of  Judges  till  Samuel,  and  then  a  period  of 
forty  years  to  David.  Many  critics,  among  them  Mr.  Clinton, 
(with  whom  Mr.  Browne  generally  agrees,)  understands  St.  Paul 
to  speak  of  periods  which  are  not  consecutive,  and  accordingly 
Mr.  Clinton  supplies  two  conjectural  periods,  one  of  twenty-seven 
years,  (i.e.  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  first  servitude  under  the 
Philistines,)  and  another  of  twelve  years,  preceding  Saul's  elec- 
tion. Mr.  Browne  avoids  both  these  conjectural  chasms,  by  show- 
ing the  continuity  of  St.  PauFs  chronology ;  viz.,  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness  ;  then  sixty  years  (from  the  death  of  Moses) ; 
which  last,  together  with  390  years  of  Judges  from  their  first 
servitude,  collected  from  the  Bible  narrative,  make  up  a  period  of 
450  years  :  the  second  period  of  St.  Paul.  This  second  i)eriod 
extends  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Israelites,  and  their  solemn 
humiliation  on  the  day  of  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  viii.),  being  the  em- 
phatic period  of  SamueFs  ministry ;  while  the  last  penod  of  St. 
Paul  is  the  forty  years  extending  from  that  day  to  the  reign  of 
David.  By  this  simple  elucidation,  this  much  controverted  period 
is  exactly  adjusted  with  the  time  of  David^s  reign  (b.c.  1057  or  6), 
and  that  of  the  Exode,  which  Mr.  Browne  has  established  on 
grounds  altogether  independent  of  this  intermediate  argument. 

It  appears  to  us  evident  that  there  exists  conclusive  grounds 
for  his  theory  as  to  the  providential  periods  of  490  years.  But 
the  case  is  different  with  respect  to  the  parallelism  of  the  longer 
periods  of  1655  years;  i.e.  the  interval  between  the  Creation 
and  the  Deluge,  and  that  from  the  Exode  to  the  conflagration  of 
the  second  temple.     The  parallelism  will  be  altogether  vitiated^ 
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it'oitlicr  Mr.  Ih'ownc's  cardinal  date  of  our  Lord^s  nativity  Bhould 
prove  unsound,  or  if  the  longer  chronology  of  the  Scptuagint 
prove  correct,  in  opposition  to  the  shorter  one  of  the  Hebrew. 
Now  between  the  principal  modern  theories  respecting  the  Na- 
tivity <ire  the  following  discrepancies.  Mr.  Browne  and  Dr.  Hales 
jilace  it  five  yeai*s  before  the  vulgar  era ;  Dr.  Jarvis,  with  Kepler, 
( 'appollus,  and  Dodwell,  six ;  and  Archbishop  Usher,  four.  Still 
tlie  difference  is  not  so  great,  when  considered  in  relation  to  so 
groat  a  number  of  years,  but  that  there  is;  in  any  view  of  the 
(!ase,  a  very  near  approximation  to  the  sublime  theory  supi)orted 
in  this  volume. 

The  (jueslion,  however,  of  the  antediluvian  genealogies  does  not 
appear  to  have  received  so  lucid  and  careful  a  solution  from  Mr. 
lii'owne  as  he  assumes  in  his  seventh  chapter  (pp.  330 — 358). 
lie  has  supported  his  view  with  his  usual  ability;  but,  after  all, 
we  nuist  consider  him,  in  this  respect,  as  merely  an  able  advocate 
uf  the  side  of  a  (piestion  still  sub  judlce.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
most  remarkable  difference  exists  between  the  Hebrew  text  and 
the  Septuagint  vei-sion,  with  respect  to  the  lives  of  the  ante- 
diluvian and  many  of  tlie  pustdil avian  patriarclis ;  the  difference 
being  mainly  this,  that  out  of  seventeen  successive  generations, 
from  Adam  to  Serug  inclusive,  thirteen  are  each  one  hundred 
years  longer  in  the  Septuagint  than  in  the  Hebrew :  that  is,  each 
l>atriarch  is  represented  as  having  lived  one  hundred  years  longer 
before  the  birth  of  his  son ;  while  the  sum  of  each  antediluvian 
life  is  the  same  in  each ;  consecjuently  the  residuoi  (the  period, 
that  is,  of  life,  after  the  birth  of  the  recorded  son,)  must  alto- 
getlier  diffcu-  in  tlie  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint.  The  difference 
is  so  systematic  and  uniform,  that  the  alteration  of  the  original 
ri'ading  made  in  either  the  Hebrew  or  in  the  Septuagint  must  liave 
])een  dei-igued :  in  other  words,  the  Scriptures  must  have  becQ 
deliberately  tampered  witli.  It  is  utterly  impossible  the  difiercnee 
can  have  arisen  from  the  mistakes  of  transcribei-s,  or  the  oniissioa 
of  numerical  characters:  the  difference  in  the  residues  is  suf- 
ficient to  refute  such  a  solution.  Is^ow,  so  difficult  has  it  been  to 
find  an  adecpiate  cause  to  urge  either  Jews  or  Greeks  to  so 
dai'ing  a  forgery,  that  some  of  our  profoundest  biblical  acholare 
(as  Jiishop  Walton  in  his  Prolegomena)  have  left  the  question 
undecided.  We  cannot,  of  course,  afford  to  enter  into  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  (piestion  that  arise  from  the  examination  of  the 
text,  but  nuiht  confine  ourselves  to  the  external  argument. 

Mr.  lirownc!  argues  that  the  corruption  could  not  nave  originated 
with  the  J(!ws,  because*,  first,  they  were  so  very  scrupulous  with 
respect  to  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text;  secondly, 
they  wanted  an  adequate  motive.   He  combats  the  alleged  motive, 
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namely,  their  desire  to  neutralize  the  prevailing  belief,  that  the 
Messiah  would  appear  in  the  sixth  millenary  of  the  world,  by 
making  it  appear  that  the  world  had  not  attained  to  that  age  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord'^s  Nativity;  an  object  which  would  be  secured 
by  the  curtailment  of  the  patriarchal  generations.  But  he  con- 
siders it  likely  that  the  Alexandrine  translators  were  induced  to 
make  the  alteration  from  a  fear  of  incurring  the  ridicule  of  the 
Egyptians,  who,  priding  themselves  upon  their  own  remote  anti- 
quity, would  laugh  at  such  short  annals  as  those  of  the  Jews. 
Now  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Browne,  in  his  observations,  has 
not  done  justice  to  the  arguments  on  the  contrary  side,  so  ably 
stated  by  Dr.  Hales  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Chronology  (vol.  i. 
pp.  273 — 283,  second  8vo.  edition),  who  holds  to  the  opinion  of 
the  earliest  Fathers  of  the  Church,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fanciful  Origen,  and  St.  Jerome  (whose  bias  in  favour  of  Jewish 
integrity  is  well  known),  and  a  few  others.  Dr.  Hales  shows  that 
the  mutilation  of  the  Scriptures  bv  the  Jews  had  been  asserted  by 
Justin  Martyr  and  by  Ephrem  ^yrus ;  and  the  investigations  of 
later  times  have  proved  them  to  be  by  no  means  such  careful 
guardians  of  the  sacred  text  as  tiiey  pretend.  In  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  they  have  strained  at  a  gnat  and  swallowed  a  camel. 
Their  evil  motive  is  asserted  both  by  Ephrem  Syrua  and  Abul- 
faragi ;  and  of  the  prevalence  of  the  tradition  there  are  strong 
indications.  There  was  a  comparative  facility,  too,  for  corrupting 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  since,  during  the  second  century  (when  he 
supposes  the  alteration  to  have  taken  place),  they  were  confined 
to  a  portion  merely  of  the  Jews ;  the  Christians,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  Jews  themselves,  using  the  Septuagint,  which  was 
far  more  generally  diffused,  and  therefore  the  less  liable  to  de- 
signed mutilation.  As  for  the  imputation  on  the  Septuagint 
translators,  that  is  a  mere  surmise,  unsupported  by  evidence.  The 
alteration  made  would  not  have  been  sumcient  to  overcome  the 
ridicule  of  the  Egyptians,  of  whose  extravagant  computations  this 
extended  chronology  still  must  have  fallen  very  short.  Besides, 
it  is,  we  think,  evident,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  LXX 
version,  that  its  compilers  were  scrupulously  accurate  in  keeping 
to  the  text  before  them,  however  oorrupt  it  may  have  sometimes 
been,  so  as,  in  many  passages,  rather  to  give  an  unintelligible 
translation,  than  to  alter  from  conjecture  a  letter  of  their  copy. 
And  it  is  evident  that  the  Pentateuch  is  one  of  the  most  correctly 
translated  parts  of  the  version.  But  besides,  Philo  of  Alexandria, 
in  the  Apostles^  age,  asserts  the  fidelity  of  the  Qreek  version. 
Joaephua  never  hinta  at  any  discrepancy  between  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek,  even  when  writing  on  the  subject  of  chronology. 
Theophilua  of  Antiooh,  in  the  second  century,  follows  the  longer 
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computation ;  and  from  his  omission  of  Qua  aeoond  Cfaunui,  ii  k 
evident  he  did  not  copy  from  the  Septuagini.  The  Tugum  of 
Jonathan,  and  some  other  Babbiiucal  books,  follow  tlie  lonnr 
computation.  So  that  we  have  no  notice  wliateVer  taken  hjtbe 
Jews  or  early  Christians  of  any  such  glaring  discrepancy,  whichi 
standing  as  it  does,  in  the  very  front  of  Hd^  Scripture,  mmft 
have  been  obtrusively  palpable.  The  presumption,  therefoiei  of  a 
mutilation  subsequent,  at  least,  to  Christ^s  Advent,  appeals  to  m 
very  strong  indeed. 

Josephus,  in  his  computation,  is  well  known  not  to  have  been 
consistent.  In  his  first  computation  he  maiolpr  agrees  with  die 
Septuagint  (rejecting,  however,  the  second  daman),  while,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  work,  there  are  statonents  in  acconlaiiee 
with  Uie  shorter  Jewish  computation.  Mr.  Browne'^s  aignment, 
that  the  text  of  Josephus  has  been  tampered  ^th  in  Ui 
genealogy,  is  met  by  a  statement  of  at  least  equal  weight  fay  Dr. 
Hales,  that  his  latter  summary  has  been  altered  by  Judaiuig 
editors.     These  arguments  may  be  fairly  balanced. 

We  mi^ht  add  to  these  arguments  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Keniucotti 
who  considers  the  Jews  to  have  been  tne  oripnal  oormpten; 
and  he  ably  brin^  forward  an  argument  to  be  dimwn  from  the 
Hebrew  text  agamst  itself.  Though  the  aoes  of  aiz  antedihiviaBi 
are  regularly  shorter,  yet  the  remaining  ^ree,  the  oxth,  ^gfatii, 
and  ninth,  much  exceed  the  ages  of  the  other  six.  Wheteas  in 
the  LX  X  these  three  ages  are  regular  and  conmstent  with  the  other 
six.  ''  The  truth  seems  to  be  clearly  this,  that  if  they  dropped 
the  centuries  of  the  ages  of  Jared,  Methuselah,  and  Tianiedi, 
before  they  begat  children,  and  added  them  to  the  remainder  of 
their  lives,  they  must,  by  this  reckoning,  have  extended  their 
lives  beyond  the  flood."'  He  quotes  the  assertions  of  EnseUas 
and  Jacob  Edessenus,  that,  in  the  7th  century,  Hebrew  copies 
existed  with  the  longer  numbers. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  point,  beoanse  it  is  one 
upon  which  a  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Browne^s  theonr  dmends; 
and  we  must  express  a  hope  that,  in  his  next  edition,  he  wiH  gife 
it  at  least  a  more  detailed  examination.  Nothi^,  we  repeat,  ii 
further  from  our  minds  than  a  notion  that  Mr.  wowne  has  had 
any  conscious  bias  to  make  facts  bend  to  theories.  Still, 
haps,  there  never  was  a  great  theory,  like  his,  started,  and 
cessfully  established  in  many  of  its  details,  which  its  oonstmetflr, 
however  wise  and  conscientious,  was  not  insensibly  led  to  porii 
beyond  its  legitimate  bounds.  The  success  of  demonsttation,  or 
at  least  of  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  some  detaik,  indooesa 
spirit  of  theorizing,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  invwtigation 
was  carefully  eschewed.    This  tendency  is  msepsrdilo^  p— j^'ft 
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from  human  nature ;  and  we  would  thei'efore  respectfully  entreat 
Mr.  Browne  to  re-consider  this  portion  of  his  work,  in  which  he 
certainly  has  not  strengthened  his  position  with  his  usual  care. 

But  we  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  a  word 
on  the  manner  in  which  this  learned  writer,  so  ready  in  gene- 
ral  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  others,  has  spoken  of  one 
to  whom  our  age  is  so  largely  indebted  as  the  author  referred  to 
above,  Dr.  Hales.  ^^  At  the  close  of  the  last  century,^  he  says, 
^'  Dr.  Hales  followed  in  the  same  track  (i.  e.  of  Vossius  and 
Jackson),  pretending,  however,  to  re-construct  the  genuine 
Alexandrian  text  from  that  of  Josephus.^  What  force  Mr. 
Browne  means  to  affix  to  the  word  pretending^  we  know  not. 
That  its  most  obvious  sense,  however,  is  one  of  an  injurious  kind, 
cannot  be  denied ;  and  in  speaking  of  a  venerable,  learned,  and 
most  candid  critic,  more  guarded  language  ought  to  have  been 
used.  Dr.  Hales"*  fair  and  elaborate  argument,  and  ingenious 
attempt  at  the  rectification  of  a  very  perplexed  text  (in  accord- 
ance, we  must  say,  with  common  sense  and  sound  criticism)^  little 
deserves  a  notice  which  at  least  appears  somewhat  contemptuous. 
His  work  on  chronology  has  doubtless  its  faults ;  it  is  far  too 
verbose  and  digressive,  and  might  well  have  been  contracted  to 
half  its  size,  nor  does  his  conjectural  criticism  evince  much  skill 
in  that  particular  department  of  scholarship.  But  for  profound 
learning,  for  accurate  collation  of  facts,  for  fulness  of  information, 
and  for  sincere  and  guileless  piety.  Dr.  Hales  is  inferior  to  no 
writer  of  our  generation,  and  second  to  none  in  the  science  of 
chronology. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  made thesestrictures,  which  are  still 
quite  consistent  with  sincere  respect  for  the  learned  writer.  And 
(although  we  must  decline  entering  into  the  controversy  in  any 
degree  whatever)  it  is  with  no  less  regret  that  we  must  animadvert 
upon  the  tone  used  by  Mr.  Browne  towards  one  of  our  profoundest 
scholars,  Mr.  Greswell,  whose  labours,  independently  of  any  chro- 
nological question,  have  so  simally  enriched  our  tneology.  Mr. 
Browne  ought  by  this  time  to  nave  known  too  well  the  great  per- 
plexities attending  the  details  of  chronology  to  be  so  very  severe 
upon  any  error  real  or  supposed  committed  by  others.  We  shall 
merely  observe  upon  the  controversy  itself,  that  we  do  not  think 
Mr.  (ireswelFs  general  system  so  much  affected  by  the  point  in 
dispute,  as  Mr.  Browne  supposes ;  while  upon  some  others,  as  that 
of  the  associate  reign  of  Tiberius,  we  think  Mr.  Greswell  and  Dr. 
Jarvis  are  rieht. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Browne^s  work  contains  first,  '^  Institutes 
of  Chronology,^  a  compendium  of  the  technical  apparatus  requisite 
for  the  stody ;  secondiyi  the  remarl^  on  Mr.  Greswell's  scheme 
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alluded  to  above ;  thirdly,  the  chronographies  of  the  Aasyrians, 
Chaldeans,  and  E^ptians,  compared  witii  tile  Scriptures ;  then,  a 
harmony  of  part  of  the  gospels ;  and  lastly,  a  beaatiAil  and  inter- 
esting essay  on  prophecy. 

On  these  parts  of  his  book  but  a  few  words  can  be  (mid.  As 
to  the  Egyptian  chronology,  Mr.  Browne's  remarks,  advanced  with 
great  modesty  and  caution,  are  striking  and  valuable.  He  justly 
suspects  the  ancient  lists  of  djmasties  to  have  been  corrupted  by 
the  priests,  in  order  to  invalidate  the  urgent  claims  of  Scripture 
history.  This  may  be  one  solution  of  the  discordance  observable 
between  the  lists  ^ven  by  Manetho,  Syncellus,  Eratosthenes,  and 
Herodotus;  which  are  clearly  irreconcilable  upon  any  ordinary 
hypothesis.     Mr.  Browne,  on  commencing  his  inquiry,  says,— - 

'*  Of  the  monuments  I  shall  make  but  eparing  use :  I  am  not  compe« 
tent  to  express  a  critical  judgment  respecting  their  value  as  documents 
of  chronology ;  but  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  in  the  present  state  of 
hieroglyphical  knowledge,  their  indications  must  be  too  precarious  to  be 
relied  upon  for  constructive  purposes.*' — p,  572. 

In  this  misgiring  we  fully  participate.  Whatever  degree  of 
certainty  is  to  be  attributed  to  hieroglyphical  knowledge,  the 
further  questions  remain,  how  can  we  be  assured  that  many  of 
these  records  are  not  forgeries  by  priests  of  much  later  times! 
and  what  certain  tests  have  we  of  the  antiquity  and  genuineness 
of  monuments  ?  and  how  can  it  be  proved  (indeed,  we  have  yet 
seen  no  proof  that  is  demonstrative)  that  the  phanetie  system  of 
writing  was  not  introduced  into  Egypt  in  comparatively  recent 
times !  Indeed,  we  arc  strongly  of  opmion,  that  no  real  and  con- 
sistent light  can  be  thrown  upon  Egyptian  history,  till  some  un- 
questionable records  of  the  Israelites  are  discovered  among  its 
monuments,  a  discovery  of  which  we  are  far  from  despairing ;  and 
that,  till  testimony  connected  with  the  sacred  annals  be  found, 
nothing  certain  will  be  known  of  that  extraordinary  people. 

In  his  views  as  to  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  Mr.  Browne 
am*ees  mainly  with  Mr.  Maitland,  in  adhering  to  the  literal  system. 
Without  pronouncing  upon  the  merits  of  a  very  disputed  ques- 
tion, it  must  be  stUowed  that  the  masters  in  this  school  have,  at 
least,  done  this  great  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  by  recalling  us 
to  more  careful  and  exact  statements  and  examinations  of  facte, 
and  by  repressing  the  wild  and  licentious  interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

We  would  beg  particularly  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  begin- 
ning of  his  fifth  section  (p.  668),  and  the  essay  on  the  nature, 
intent,  and  complex  structure  of  prophecy,  in  which  he  shows 
the  whole  of  Scripture  to  discharge  a  prophetical  office.    It  is 
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one  of  the  many  passages  in  which  the  author  relieves  the  dryness 
of  chronological  inquiries  by  great  beauty  of  style,  justness  of 
thought,  and  soundness  of  critical  scholarship. 

It  is  much,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  arrangement  of 
his  work  is  not  more  commodious.  It  is  too  much  broken  up 
with  Appendices ;  and  had  it  been  diffused  into  two  volumes  with 
laraer  type,  it  would  have  been  far  more  convenient  for  use  and 
rercrence.  But,  above  all,  there  is  a  sad  want  of  a  good  Index, 
a  want  under  which  Dr.  Jarvis^s  book  also  labours.  A  ffood 
Index  is,  indeed,  at  all  times  rare,  but  the  total  want  of  one  in  a 
work  of  reference  like  Mr.  Browne*'s  is  a  serious  defect.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  but  wish  that  men  of  learning  would,  in  pity  to  their 
less  gifted  disciples,  condescend  to  bestow  a  little  time  upon  an 
appendage  which,  doubtless,  implies  some  drudge  on  the  part  of 
the  authors,  but  would  be  well  repaid  by  the  gratitude  of  their 
readers. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Principles  of  PoKtieal  Econamjf;  unil  mm 
Inquiries  respecting  their  application^  and  a  8tdeh  of  lid  JUitf 
and  Progress  of  the  Science,  By  J.  B.  MACCin.LocH,  Esq. 
A  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected  throughnU.  Edinbiiififa : 
W.  Tail.     London :  Longman. 


We  remember  attending,  several  years  ago,  a  meeting  which 
held  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  Political  Economy,  when, 
among  other  subjectB  proposed  for  consideration,  the  following 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  evening^s  debate :  "  What  proprem  im 
the  Science  of  Political  Economy  made  since  the  days  of  Adam 
Smith?'' 

We  recollect  being  at  the  time  particularly  struck  by  the  sen- 
timents which  were  expressed  on  the  occasion  by  one  of'^the  pwtj 
present,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debate.  The  gentleinaii 
to  whom  we  allude  was  himself  an  author  of  some  odebrity,  who 
had  written  on  the  subject.  He  was  generally  looked  up  to  as 
an  authority  in  such  matters ;  and  the  opinion  which  he  nye  we 
think  worth  recording,  not  only  on  account  of  its  flenend  Dewing 
on  the  nature  and  methods  oi  this  science,  but  oecauae  of  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  the  views  of  the  school  to  which  he 
evidently  belonged,  and  of  which  Mr.  MaccuUoch  (whose  work 
we  are  about  to  consider)  is  the  most  famed  living  diaciide  and 
expositor. 

This  gentleman,  then,  after  having  noticed  the  able  and  iieeliil 
works  of  Messrs.  Say,  Stoich,  and  Sismondi,  in  which  the  aabject 
had  been  treated  more  methodically  than  in  the  Inquiry  imio  li# 
Wealth  of  Nations^  and  having  adverted  to  the  more  important 
contributions  of  Mr.  Malthus,  in  his  Essays  on  Population  apd 
Kent,  concluded  his  survey  by  declaring  his  conviction  that  Mr. 
Uicardo,  in  his  celebrated  treatise,  had  completed  all  that,  prior 
to  his  time,  remained  to  be  done,  and  had  thoroughly  f>»hifc^wrtfl^ 
the  subject.  In  his  (this  gentleman^s)  judgment,  we  were  now 
in  possession  of  a  full,  satisfactory,  and  perfect  theory  of  poIitMsl 
economy.     Nothing  further  was  left  us  to  inquire  into. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  the  majority  of  thoae  who 
were  present  on  the  occasion  did  not  much  sympathiie  with  theaa 
views.  The  general  current  of  feeling  ran  quite  the  other  way. 
Some  considered  that  there  were  yet  several  questiona  wUsh 
required  further  elucidation  and  developmenti  and  aeiurfy  aD 
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seemed  to  agree  that  it  was  difficult  to  prescribe  limits  to  a 
subject  embracing  so  many  topics,  and  extending  over  so  wide  a 
field  of  inquiry. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  general  expression  of  dissent 
from  his  opinion,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  one  so  conversant 
with  the  subject  as  that  gentleman  was  judged  to  be  had  taken 
it  up  on  light  grounds,  or  that  there  did  not  exist  some  good 
reasons  which  might  account  for  his  having  been  led  to  entertain 
such  views. 

These  reasons  we  have  used  our  best  endeavours  to  discover, 
and  the  course  of  our  reflections  has  led  us  to  what  we  conceive 
to  be  the  true  explanation  of  them.  They  appear  to  us  to  have 
their  root  and  origin  in  the  peculiar  mode  of  investigation  which 
has  been  pursued  by  this  modern  school  of  economists.  The 
subject  has  been  treated  by  them  as  one,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  to  be  acquired  by  reasoning  from  premises  which  are  assumed 
as  certain  and  incontroveilible  first  principles.  This  method  of 
inquiry  characterizes  their  writings,  is  interwoven  with  their 
^tem,  and  gives  a  mathematical  cast  to  all  their  conclusions. 
The  evil  of  this  method  is,  that  it  leads  to  premature  generaliza- 
tions, and  to  incomplete,  and  therefore  erroneous,  views  of  the 
truths  which  it  professes  to  establish. 

There  is,  however,  something  so  captivating  in  the  ease  and 
neatness  with  which  important  questions  appear  to  be  settled  by 
this  method  of  treating  them,  that  it  has  been  extolled  and  acted 
upon  by  other  writers,  who  difier  from  this  school  in  many  im- 
portant particulars,  but  who,  in  this  respect,  seem  to  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  influence  of  their  example.  ^^  The  founda- 
tions of  political  economy  (says  the  author  of  the  article  in  the 
Encyclop.  Metropol.)  consist  of  a  few  qmeral  propositions  de- 
duced from  observations  or  experience.'  And  again  : — **  This 
science  depends  more  on  reasoning  than  on  observation.  If 
economists  had  been  aware  that  its  .principal  difficulty  consists, 
not  in  the  ascertainment  of  its  facts,  but  on  the  use  of  its  terms, 
they  would  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  selection  and 
consistent  use  of  an  accurate  nomenclature.^ 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  propositions  of  political  economy 
are  few  in  number,  which  they  must  needs  be  if  they  are  founded 
on  the  definitions  of  half  a  dozen  terms,  the  conclusions  to  be 
wrought  out  of  them  cannot  be  very  many  ;*  and  even  if  those 
data  were  more  numerous  than  they  are  here  represented  to  be, 
as  soon  as  the  results  of  them  are  worked  out,  there  must  be  an 
end  of  the  whole  subject.  There  is  nothing  further  to  seek  for. 
Such  a  system  carries  its  own  natural  termination  along  with  it ; 
and  that  termination  cannot  be  very  remote.     So,   doubtless, 
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thought  the  speaker  who  delivered  the  opinion  to  which  we  have 
referred.  He  could  not  but  perceive  that  there  must  be  a  neces- 
sary limit  to  deductions  drawn  from  such  scanty  materials.  Thai 
limit  he  thought  we  had  reached ;  and  wo  look  upon  his  decla- 
ration in  no  other  light  than  as  an  avowal,  on  his  part,  that  the 
it  priori  method  of  investigation,  adopted  by  himself  and  others, 
liad  done  for  the  science  all  that  it  was  capable  of  doing, — that  it 
could  go  no  further.     We  had  arrived  at  its  ultimate  point. 

This,  too,  we  arc  free  to  confess,  is  our  own  conviction.  No 
further  progress  can,  we  think,  be  now  made  in  the  science  by 
following  up  the  system  of  those  economists.  Deduction  has 
achieved  for  us  all  tliat  it  can ;  we  fear  that  it  has  frequently 
led  us  astray.  If  wc  would  acquire  a  further  insight  into  tbe 
subject,  we  must  invert  the  order  of  procedure ;  we  must  try 
wliat  induction  will  do.  Instead  of  making  axioms  and  definitions 
the  basis  of  our  reasonings,  as  has  been  heretofore  done,  we  must 
begin  by  studying  the  economic  form  and  structure  of  society, 
and  so  build  up  our  system  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  expe- 
rimental knowledge.  It  is  by  this  means  only  that  we  can  hope 
to  arrive  at  results  which  will  be  found  to  accord  with  things  as 
they  are,  and  that  will  enable  us  to  form  any  anticipations 
regarding  the  future  which  have  a  chance  of  being  realized  *. 

Mr.  Macculloch,  however,  in  the  statement  of  his  principles, 
and  his  ordinary  method  of  reasoning  from  them,  belongs  to  the 
deductive  school  of  political  economy,  and  there  we  must  follow 
him.  The  examination  of  his  book  will  afford  us  an  opportunity 
of  judging  what  are  the  doctrines  which  are  to  be  obtained  by 
this  method,  and  what  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  them. 

This  work  has  passed  through  three  editions.  It  is  written 
throughout  in  a  clear,  popular,  and  unaffected  style.  Although 
mainly  founded  upon  the  system  of  Mr.  Bicardo,  it  nevertheless 
contams  some  important  variations  from  the  views  of  that  ori- 
ginal writer,  in  which  we  think  Mr.  Macculloch  has  not  always 
been  successful.  In  one  or  two  instances,  indeed,  he  seems  to 
have  quite  misunderstood  the  doctrine  of  his  master,  and  has 
himself  fallen  into  inconsistencies  and  even  contradictions  in  his 
attempt  to  set  up  new  views  of  his  own.  These  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  as  wc  proceed. 


*  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill,  in  some  very  able  essays  recently  publiihed,  advocate*  the 
d  priori  method  in  Political  Economy.  He,  however,  allows  that  by  it  we  can  only 
arrive  at  truth  in  the  abstract^  and  must  be  careful  not  to  ascribe  to  condnsions 
which  arc  grounded  upon  hypothesis  a  diflercnt  kind  of  certainty  from  that  which 
riMlIy  bc'lori;rs  to  them.  But  this  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  modern  writers  on  the 
scicnct'.  They  have  put  forth  their  hypotheses  as  representations  of  the  ictual 
state  of  things. 
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Adopting  the  language  of  Mr.  Mill ',  Mr.  Macculloch  sets  out 
by  stating,  that  wmt  domestic  economy  is  to  a  single  family^  poli- 
tical economy  is  to  the  state. 

This  may  perhaps  accord  with  the  original  meaning  of  the 
expression,  it  may  apply  to  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  by 
the  French  economists,  who  invented  the  name,  and  have  written 
upon  wealth,  as  though  their  designs  were  to  lay  down  the  rules 
of  an  art,  rather  than  explain  the  principles  of  a  science. 
Modem  writers,  however,  confine  it  to  this  latter  sense  only. 
]3ut,  however  applied,  it  is  at  best  a  very  vague  and  ill-chosen 
analogy.  It  pomts  to  no  immediate  or  specific  subject,  nor  in 
any  way  refers  to  what  it  is  meant  to  include  or  exclude.  Hence 
it  is  difficult  to  define  its  limits,  which  are  in  a  great  measure 
arbitrary. 

According  to  Mr.  Macculloch  it  is 

'*  The  science  of  the  laws  nhich  regulate  the  production,  distribution t 
and  consumption  of  those  articles  or  products  which  have  exchangeable 
value^  and  are  either  necessary^  useful,  or  agreeable  to  man/*  (p.  1.) 

This  definition,  however,  though  true  in  the  main,  is  not  alto- 
gether free  from  obiection.  Furst  it  refers  to  value,  before  we 
are  told  what  value  is ;  and,  secondly,  it  does  not  confine  itself 
to  material  products,  which  we  conceive  to  be  a  very  necessary 
limitation,  the  want  of  which  is  sure  to  create  confusion.  In 
common  discourse  wealth  always  refers  to  what  is  tan^ble,  and 
capable  of  transmission  from  one  owner  to  another.  The  rules 
which  apply  to  such  things  are,  for  the  most  part,  ini^plicable  to 
those  which  are  immaterial  and  untangible,  however  useful  or 
necessary  these  latter  may  be.  We  therefore  think  that  the 
sort  of  wealth  which  forms  the  subject-matter  of  political 
economy  is  more  correctly  represented  as  consisting  of  those 
material  objects  which  are  appropriated  bw  man  before  they  are 
used  or  constimed*.  This  definition  excluoes  what  exists  in  unli- 
mited quantity,  and  therefore  unsusceptible  of  appropriation, 
and  also  what  does  exist  in  limited  quantity,  but  is  useless,  and 
therefore  not  worth  appropriation. 

It  is  one  of  Mr.  MaccuUoch^s  tenets,  that  labour  is  the  sole 
source  of  wealth,  to  the  exclusion  of  laiid  and  capital,  the  co- 
operation of  which  appears  to  be  equally  essential.  In  repljr  to 
a  remark  made  in  the  ^^  Quarterly  Beview,^^  that  the  earth  is  a 
source  of  wealth,  because  it  furnishes  the  materials  to  work  upon, 
which  have  a  value  independently  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon 

'  Elements  of  Political  Economy.     Introductory  chapter. 
'  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Jones  for  this  definition.    See  his  Essay  on  Rents.    It 
it  conciie  and  to  the  purpose. 

h2 
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them,  Mr.  Macculloch  answers  (page  62),  that  it  would  be  as 
correct  to  say  that  the  earth  was  the  source  of  pictures  and 
statues,  because  it  furnished  the  materiak  made  use  of  by  painters 
and  statuaries.  But  as  no  such  arts  could  possibly  exist  without 
the  subjects  on  which  they  are  to  be  exercised,  and  that  those 
subjects  are  appropriated  prior  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  them 
by  the  artist,  if  language  have  any  meaning  at  all,  the  earth  from 
which  they  are  derived  is  unquestionably  a  source  of  wealth. 

The  love  of  generalization,  and  the  desire  to  reduce  every  thing 
to  a  single  principle,  has  led  Mr.  Macculloch  into  other  stiU  m<»e 
importaint  deviations  from  the  ordinary  language  of  politiosi 
economy,  in  the  use  and  application  of  his  terms.  It  is  weD 
known  that  in  the  production  of  wealth  natural  agents  bear  an 
importaut  part.  In  most  instances  we  are  able  to  avail  our- 
selves of  their  gratuitous  services,  in  which  case,  although  they 
increase  .the  quantity  or  improve  the  quality  of  what  is  produced, 
they  add  nothing  to  its  value.  In  some  cases,  however,  their 
assistance  must  bo  paid  for,  e.  g.  when  time  is  required  for  their 
operation,  and  then  they  must  necessarily  add  to  the  value  as 
well  as  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  work,  or  the  production 
would  be  abandoned  as  profitless.  Mr.  Macculloch  will  not  allow 
that  they  are  in  any  case  sources  of  wealth  or  value.     He  says, 

"It  may  be  thought  that  this  principle  (viz.  labour  being  the  sole 
source  of  wealth  and  value)  is  at  variance  with  what  is  observed  to  take 
place  in  the  production  of  certain  descriptions  of  commodities.  Thus 
if  a  cask  of  new  wine  be  kept  for  a  definite  period,  or  till  it  arrives  at 
maturity,  it  will  acquire  a  higher  value.  Now  as  the  change  produced 
in  the  wine  is  entirely  brought  about  by  the  operation  of  natural  agents, 
and  as  without  the  change  the  wine  would  have  no  higher  ooAitf,  it  hai 
been  contended  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  labour  of  natural  agents 
is  plainly  productive  of  an  increased  value.  But  it  it  easy  to  see  that 
this  is  a  mistake.  The  cask  of  wine  is  a  capital,  or  is  the  result  of  the 
labours  employed  in  cultivating,  gathering,  pressing,  and  otherwise  pre* 
paring  the  grapes  from  which  it  has  been  made.  But  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  give  time  for  the  processes  of  fermentation,  decomposition^  fte. 
to  effect  the  desired  changes  in  the  wine,  that  it  should  be  laid  aside 
until  they  are  completed.  The  producer  of  wine  would  not,  however, 
employ  his  capital  in  this  way  unless  it  were  to  yield  him  the  same 
return  that  is  derived  from  the  capital  employed  in  other  busmeasei. 
And  hence  it  follows,  that  though  the  processes  carried  on  by  natnre 
render  the  wine  more  desirable,  or  bestow  on  it  a  greater  d^ree  of 
utility,  they  add  nothing  to  its  value,  the  additional  value  whieh  is 
acquired  being  a  consequence  of  the  profit  accruing  on  the  capital 
required  to  enable  the  processes  being  carried  on." — p.  355. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  above  passage  it  is  said  that,  with- 
out the  change  occasioned  by  the  natural  agent,  the  wine  would 
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have  no  additional  value ;  but  in  the  latter  part  it  is  said,  that 
these  natural  agents  add  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  wine.  The 
increase  of  its  value  is  attributed  to  the  profit  upon  the  capital 
employed,  which  Mr.  Macculloch  considers  as  synonymous  with 
so  much  additional  labour  being  bestowed  upon  it ;.  for  in  the 
paragraph  immediately  following  this  passage  we  are  told,  that 
capital  is  accumulated  labour ;  and  as  accumulated  labour  is  the 
result  of  immediate  labour,  the  additional  profit,  which  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  wine,  is  to  be  considered  as  so  much  additional 
labour.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  rather  a  roundabout  way  of  endea- 
vouring to  prove  that  profits  are  labour.  It  may  be  thought  by 
some  to  be  very  ingenious  reasoning,  but  to  us  it  appears  to 
involve  ds  cross  an  abuse  of  terms  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
That  the  additional  value  is  a  profit  to  the  wine-merchant,  pro- 
portioned to  the  time  of  his  keeping  the  wine,  we  allow.  That 
this  profit  is  additional  labour  bestowed  on  the  wine  i^  what  we 
cannot  allow.  There  are  two  conditions  necessary  for  the  wine 
to  acquire  the  additional  value; — 1.  the  improvement  of  its 
flavour ;  2.  the  time  required  for  it.  If  the  flavour  could  be 
acquired  at  once^  or  if  by  keeping  it  it  does  not  improve  (an 
accident  which  not  unfrequently  occurs)  it  would  command  no 
higher  price.  It  is,  therefore,  correct  to  sav  that  we  pay  for 
natural  agents,  when  they  require  time  for  theu*  operations. 

Adam  Smith,  who  used  the  term  wealth  in  its  popular  sense, 
as  denoting  material  commodities,  drew  an  importsmt  distinction 
between  the  labour  which  was  employed  in  the  production  of  such 
things,  and  that  which,  however  useful  or  desirable,  did  not 
realize  itself  in  those  palpable  subjects.  The  former  he  deno- 
minated productive^  and  the  latter  unproductive  labour ;  that  is, 
unproductive  of  what  he  considered  to  constitute  wealth.  No- 
thing can  well  be  simpler  than  this  classification,  nor  clearer  than 
the  reason  adduced  in  support  of  it.  Instead,  however,  of  view- 
ing it  as  the  consistent  and  necessary  consequence  of  confining 
wealth  to  material  objects,  and  therefore  one  which  he  was  not 
bound  to  adopt  (who  uses  that  term  without  any  such  limitation), 
Mr.  Macculloch  can  perceive  no  distinction  between  these  two 
sorts  of  labour;  he  can  discern  not  the  smallest  difference 
between  them  (p.  536),  and  utterly  denies  that  any  such  exists. 
And  yet  what  intelligible  idea  is  it  possible  to  form  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  labour  of  the  menial  servant,  of  the  public  func- 
tionary, of  the  physician,  of  the  lawyer !  Where  are  the  wages, 
rent,  and  profits  into  which  their  produce  is  divided !  and,  if  they 
be  nowhere  to  be  found,  does  not  this  very  fact  of  itself  esta- 
blish the  distinction  which  he  denies  \ 

Again ;  it  is  usual  to  give  to  that  portion  of  the  stock  of  a 
country  which  is  employed  productively,  or  with  a  view  to  profit, 
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the  name  of  capiialy  which,  for  the  sake  of  greater  perniiniity,  Adbm 
Smith  has  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  fixed  UM.  dremaiim; 
meaning  by  fixed  capital  such  as  alwa]^  contioueB  in  immwhjii 
of  the  owner,  and  oy  circulating  capital^  snoh  as  yidda  him  a 
profit  onlpr  when  he  parts  with  or  sells  it.  Hie  talent  and  dasfte- 
rity  acquired  by  the  workman,  and  used  1^^  him  pvodnotivelr,  is 
likewise  considered  by  Adam  Smith  as  a  capital  fixed  and  leafiaed 
in  his  person. 

Mr.  MaccuUoch,  however,  not  only  makes  a  eroos  divimn  on 
this  subject,  by  representing  fixed  or  circulatiiiff  capital  as  deto^ 
mined  by  diflbrent  degrees  of  durability,  insteu  of  being  deter- 
mined by  its  continuance  or  non-continuance  in  the  rands  ol 
those  who  produce  or  use  it,  but  he  likewise  oompriaes  nhder  ike 
head  capital  (page  96)  whatever  is  avaihble  tear  the  supporfc  of 
human  oeings ;  and  further  on  (pages  116  and  856),  strange  to 
say,  he  includes  in  it  the  very  human  beings  thenueheSy — not 
simply  their  talent  and  ingenuity  productively  emplojed^  bat  the 
very  persons  of  the  individuals  who  possess  those  qiudities. 

These  innovations  on  the  accustomed  meaning  of  terms  lAkk 
had  been  already  fixed  are  worse  than  useless.  If  pertevered  io, 
they  lead  to  confiision,  and  if  abandoned  to  inoonsuteney.  Mr. 
Macculloch  is  sometimes  driven  to  one  or  the  other  m  then 
alternatives;  for  instance,  his  observations  on  the  uses  snd 
advantages  of  capital  are  very  just  and  proper,  hot  they  apply 
to  it  onty  in  its  ordinary  sense.     He  remarks  :-— 

1.  That  it  enables  work  to  be  executed  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  executed. 

2.  That  it  enables  it  to  be  executed  better  and  more  eaqie- 
ditiously. 

3.  That  it  saves  labour. 

All  this  is  perfectly  true ;  but  how  can  it  be  predicated  of  .^M^ 
or  of  man,  whose  labour  it  is  said  to  save  I 

On  this  same  subject,  the  employment  of  capital,  there  ooem 
the  following  passage : 

'*  Had  it  been  a  law  of  nature  that  the  qaaniily  of  produce  obtained 
from  industrious  undertakings  should  merely  suffice  to  replace  that 
which  had  been  expended  in  carrying  them  on,  society  would  have 
made  no  progress,  and  man  would  have  continued  in  the  state  in  whieh 
he  was  originally  placed.  But  the  established  order  of  things  it  widely 
different.  It  is  constituted  so  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  man 
wealth  or  produce  is  obtained,  through  the  agency  of  a  given  quantity 
of  labour,  than  is  required  to  carry  ou  that  labour.  Tin*  ntrpUs  ir 
excess  of  produce  has  been  denominated  profit^  and  it  is  from  k  ihtii 
capital  is  nholly  derived,** — ^p.  103. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  land  can  be  cultivated  for  the  poipom  of 
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procuring  food,  unless  it  will  return  a  larger  amount  of  suste- 
nance than  is  required  in  order  to  maintain  the  cultivators ;  and 
the  excess  produced  above  their  necessary  maintenance  is  the 
absolute  limit  to  any  rent  or  profit  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding. 
But  in  no  other  department  of  human  industry  is  this  principle 
at  all  applicable.  There  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no  more 
connexion  between  the  quamiiiy  of  the  things  produced  and  the 
quantity  of  the  things  consumed  in  the  process  of  production, 
than  there  is  between  yards  of.  cloth  and  gallons  of  wine.  The 
only  possible  means  of  comparing  the  one  with  the  other  is  by 
their  value^  and  not  by  their  gjuaniiiy.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
agree  with  Mr.  MaccuUoch  in  nis  doctrine,  that  projit  is  occa- 
sioned by  an  excess  of  the  quantity  pradu4:ed  over  and  above  the 
ifuarUity  constimed.  It  is  not  always  true  of  the  produce  of  the 
and ;  for  the  varying  value  of  the  crop  must  often  make  the 
Quantity  necessary  to  put  into  motion  the  labour  that  Jias  pro- 
ouced  it,  greater  or  less  than  the  quantity  actually  consumed  in 
the  production.  In  the  one  case  the  profit  will  be  greater  than 
the  excess  of  quantity  produced,  and  in  the  other  case  it  will  fall 
below  it.  Thus,  if  to  produce  120  quarters  of  com  it  has  cost 
100  (quarters,  the  excess  will  be  twenty  quarters ;  but  if,  owing 
to  a  nse  of  price,  when  those  ISO  qnarters  are  brought  to  market, 
ninety-five  quarters  should  be  sufficient  to  put  into  motion  the 
same  quantity  of  labour  as  that  employed  m  the  production  of 
the  whole  120  quarters,  instead  of  twenty  quarters,  the  profit  will 
be  increased  to  twenty-five  quarters ;  or  u,  on  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  a  &11  of  price,  105  quarters  should  be  required  to  com- 
mand that  same  quantity  of  labour,  the  profit  will  be  reduced  to 
fifteen  quarters.  In  other  sorts  of  industry,  the  quantities  pro- 
duced and  those  consumed  relate,  for  the  most  part,  to  perfectly 
diflerent  subjects,  which  are  obviously  incommensurable  by  each 
other ;  so  that  profits  must  depend  upon  the  excess  of  value^  and 
not  upon  the  excess  of  quantity  produced. 

It  seems  to  be  a  favourite  tenet  of  Mr.  Macculloch,  and  one 
which  he  has  taken  much  pains  to  inculcate,  that  the  power  to 
accumulate  in  a  country  depends  altogether  upon  the  rate  of 
profit. 

"  Seeing,  therefore,  that  capital  is  produced  out  of  the  excess  of  the 
produce  realized  by  those  who  engage  in  industrious  undertakings,  over 
and  above  the  produce  necessarily  expended  in  carrying  them  on,  it 
plainly  follows  that  the  means  of  amassing  capital  will  be  greatest 
where  this  excess  is  greatest,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  will  be 
greatest  where  the  rate  of  profit  is  greatest." — p.  105. 

If,  on  the  rise  or  fall  of  profit,  other  things  remained  the  same, 
this.doctrine  would  of  course  be  true ;  but,  in  the  progress  of 
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society,  it  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  other  thinn  do  remain  tlie 
same.  Tlic  very  circuinstancea  which  diminish  the  rate  of^  profit 
(unless  temporarily)  increase  rent,  stated  mgea,  and  derivskife 
incomes,  which  are  all  sources  of  aceumiilation,  and  in  ear  own 
country  especially  very  largely  so.  It  happena,  therefore,  that 
practicalli/  the  augmentations  that  are  made  to  capHai  are  often ' 
the  greatest  where  the  rate  of  profit  is  the  lowest. 

p]ven  if  profits  were  the  sole,  or  even  chief  fund  ont  of  wfaieh 
a  nation  could  add  to  its  capital,  its  power  of  aocumulatbn  fnn 
this  source  must  depend  upon  the  man  of  its  profits,  and  not 
upon  their  rate.  If  in  one  country  profits  are  ten  oer  eeat^  and 
in  another  fifteen  per  cent.,  yet  if  ttie  capital  in  tne  former  be 
double  what  it  is  in  the  latter,  its  power  ot  angmenting  its  oapitd 
will,  ccpteris  paribus^  be  as  twenty  to  fifteen. 

Mr.  Macculloch  has  a  long  chapter  on  the  enbjeet  of  fflati. 
We  are  certainly  as  little  apprehensive  as  himself  that  a  am  h 
ever  likely  to  be  brought  about  by  the  substitution  of  vaaxmaaj 
for  human  labour.  It  is  the  fall  of  commodities  below  their  coit 
of  production  that  is  ruinous  to  the  producer,  and  not  their  fidH  in 
consequence  of  a  diminution  of  the  cost.  A  fall  from  the  latter 
cause  IS  an  universal  benefit,  since  it  puts  the  article  to  iriuoh  it 
applies  within  the  reach  of  those  who  could  not  before  obtain  it^ 
and  thai  without  any  abatement  of  profit  to  the  prodnoer.  Snch 
a  fall,  too,  is  usually  attended  by  an  increase  of  the  quantity 
demanded  and  consumed,  so  that  the  total  valne  sold  ie  greater 
than  it  was  be/ore.  A  fall,  however,  arising  from  the  OTeiHaiii^ply 
of  a  commodity  of  which  the  cost  has  not  been  reduced,  is  a 
totally  different  thing,  and  the  question  is,  whether  or  not  audi  a 
fall  can  possibly  be  general. 

In  arguing  against  this  possibility,  Mr.  Maocullodi  has  pro- 

I)ounded  some  things  which  we  could  hardly  have  eoEpedboa  to 
lave  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  man  of  sense.     He  says, — 

"  In  exerting  his  productive  powers,  every  man  intends  eithsf  to 
consume  the  entire  produce  of  his  labours  himself,  or  to  exchange  it,  era 
portion  of  it,  for  such  commodities  or  services  as  he  wishes  to  obtsia 
from  others.  Suppose  now  that  he  directly  consumes  every  ikhug  k$ 
produces  ;  it  is  obvious  that  in  such  a  case  there  can  be  no  glut  or  excess ; 
for  to  suppose  that  commodities  intended  for  direct  conmmption  by 
the  producers  may  be  in  excess,  is  equivalent  to  supposing  that  pio- 
duction  may  be  carried  on  without  a  motive, — that  there  may  be  aa 
effect  without  a  cause.  When  individuals,  instead  of  directly  ooommiag 
the  produce  of  their  industry,  offer  it  in  exchange  for  others,  their  mis- 
cnlculations  may  occasion  a  glut.  Should  A  for  example  produce  eom« 
modi  ties  and  offer  them  in  exchange  to  B  or  C,  who  it  unable  to  fumiah 
him  with  those  he  wished  to  obtain,  he  will  have  miscalenlatod ;  aad 
there  will  be  a  glut,     lie  should,  it  is  obvious,  have  ofierad  Us  eoa- 
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modities  to  others,  or  have  applied  himself  to  the  production  of  those 
which  he  wanted.  This,  however,  is  an  error  that  will  speedily  he 
recti6ed ;  for,  if  he  find  that  he  cannot  attain  his  ohject  by  prosecuting 
his  present  emploympnt,  he  will  forthwith  set  about  clianging  t<,  pro- 
ducing in  time  to  come  such  commodities  only  as  he  may  find  a  merchant 
for^  or  as  he  means  to  consume  himself  J^ — ^p.  1 92. 

Now,  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  division  of  labour  is 
carried  to  its  utmost  extent, — where  each  one  confines  himself, 
or  pretty  nearly  so,  to  a  single  branch  of  business,  and  exchanges 
the  produce  of  his  one  species  of  industry,  either  for  labour  or 
for  the  various  produce  of  many  other  kinds  of  industry, — ^how  is 
it  possible  for  a  man  directly  to  consume  himself  every  thing  he 
produces  ?  and,  if  he  could  so  consume  it,  what  would  become  of 
his  capital  which  is  vested  in  it !  Or,  again,  how  is  he  to  follow 
Mr.  MaccuUoch^s  recommendation,  and  apply  himself  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  other  things  he  may  want  f  Is  he  to  quit  a  bu- 
siness to  which  he  has  been  perhaps  all  his  life  accustomed,  in 
order  to  take  up  others  of  which  he  knows  little  or  nothing ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  make  himself  a  Jack  of  all  trades  ;  in  doing 
which  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  would  become  master  of  none ! 
But  supposing  these  difficulties  to  be  ffot  over,  and  that  he  had 
both  the  will  and  capability  of  undertakmg  some  new  employment, 
from  whence  is  he  to  denve  the  means  of  doing  it,  seeing  that 
his  capital  is  locked  up  in  an  article  which  is  either  wholfy  un- 
saleable, or  which  he  cannot  dispose  of  but  at  such  a  sacrifice  as 
must  render  his  continuance  in  his  own  trade  by  far  the  least 
evil  of  the  two  \  Reasonings  like  these,  on  the  part  of  theoretical 
writers,  which  bid  defiance  to  common  sense  and  experience,  are 
calculated  to  bring  the  science  into  contempt,  and  make  practical 
men  turn  away  from  it  in  disgust. 

The  following  passage  is  less  obiectionable.  We  auote  it,  be- 
cause it  shows  more  clearly  wherem  the  fallacy  upon  this  question 
lies: 

''  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  universally  increased  facility  of  pro- 
duction can  never  he  the  cause  of  a  permanent  overloading  of  the 
market.  Suppose  that  the  amount  of  capital  and  labour  engaged  in 
different  employments  is  adjusted  according  to  the  effectual  demand, 
and  that  they  are  all  yielding  the  same  net  profit.  If  the  productive 
powers  of  labour  were  universally  increased,  the  commodities  produced 
would  all  preserve  the  same  relation  to  each  other.  Double  or  treble 
the  quantity  of  one  commodity  would  be  given  for  double  or  treble 
the  quantity  of  every  other  commodity.  There  would  he  a  general 
augmentation  of  the  wealth  of  the  society,  but  there  would  be  no  excess 
of  commodities  in  the  market ;  the  increased  equivalents  on  the  one 
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side   being  balanced   by  a  corresponding  increase   on  the   other.** — 
p.  193. 

Mr.  MaccuUoch  evidently  imagines  that,  so  lone  as  commo- 
dities all  preserve  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  tney  must  all 
continue  to  yield  the  same  net  profit.  He  does  not  perceive  that 
this  profit  may  vaiy,  that  it  may  be  increased  or  decreased  on  the 
whole  mass  of  commodities  generally,  without  affecting  their 
relative  value.  This  is  precisely  the  error  into  which  Mr.  Mill 
has  fallen  on  this  subject,  and  w^hich  is  founded  upon  a  total  mis- 
conception as  to  the  nature  of  demand  and  supply. 

"  What  is  it,''  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  that  is  necessarily  meant  when 
we  say  that  the  supply  and  the  demand  arc  accommodated  to  one 
another  ?  It  is  this :  that  goods  which  have  been  produced  by  a 
certiiin  quantity  of  labour,  exchange  for  goods  which  have  been 
produced  by  an  equal  quantity  of  labour.  Let  this  proportion 
be  duly  attended  to,  and  all  the  rest  will  be  clear  *." 

Now  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  profit  do  not  (according  to  Mr. 
Mill's  own  doctrine,  adopted  by  him  from  Mr.  Bicardo,)  affect  th^ 
relative  value  of  commodities,  so  neither  (upon  the  principle  set 
forth  in  the  above  extract)  can  it  affect  the  proportion  between 
the  demand  and  supply  in  Mr,  MilVs  sense  of  those  terms ;  and 
yet,  according  to  their  ordinary  meaning,  no  rise  or  fall  could 
possibly  take  place  in  profits  either  generally  or  in  reference  to 
particular  commodities  only,  without  some  change  having  taken 
place  in  the  relation  between  the  demand  and  the  supply  to 
account  for  it.  Upon  this  mistaken  interpretation  of  those  tenns^ 
however,  it  is,  that  Mr.  Mill  has  founded  his  denial  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  general  glut.  An  excessive  supply  of  some  commodi- 
ties implies,  in  his  view,  an  excessive  demand  for  others.  He  has 
failed  to  perceive  that  they  may  all  preserve  a  due  proportion  to 
each  other,  and  yet  all  be  in  excess.  Their  relative  value  may  be 
the  same,  when  they  are  all  selling  at  money  prices  which  are 
insufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  production. 

Mr.  Mill,  and  those  who  have  adopted  his  theory  on  this  sub- 
ject, have  not  sufficiently  considered  that  men  do  not  practically 
barter  their  goods  with  each  other ;  but  they  first  exchange  them 
for  money,  and  afterwards  exchange  that  money  for  other  goods. 
Now  it  occai=>ionaIly  happens,  that  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  monev, 
originating,  perhaps,  in  caiLses  peculiar  to  the  currency,  or  m 
over-speculation,  or  in  an  union  of  both  causes,  a  general  apprehen- 
sion exists  on  the  part  of  dealers  of  a  probable  fall  of  prices. 
Under  this  impression  all  rush  to  the  market  together,  and  are 
eager  to  convert  their  goods  into  money,  but  are  not  equally 

*  Elem  of  Pol.  Kcon.  chap.  iv.  sec.  3. 
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anxious  to  convert  their  money  again  into  goods.  The  natural 
and  inevitable  consequence  is  the  very  fall  which  they  appre- 
hended, attended  with  an  increased  difficulty  of  selling,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  complete  stagnation  of  business,  or  what  is  called  a 
general  ^ut.  This,  at  me  time  being,  is  a  state  of  overproduc- 
tion, that  is,  of  production  beyond  a  remunerative  demand,  or 
such  a  demand  as  will  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  cost '. 

We  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  value. 

Mr.  MaccuUoch^s  doctrine  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  a  modi- 
fication of  that  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  to  whose  work  we  must  refer,  in 
order  thoroughly  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  Bicardo^s  opening  chapter  commences  vrith  the  following 
proposition :  "  The  value  of  commodities,  or  the  pnmofiion  in 
ivhtch  they  will  exchange  far  each  other ,  depends  upon  we  relative 
quantities  of  labour  employed  in  their  production.  ^ 

Now  here  the  term  fxilue  is  used  as  synonymous  with  the  pro- 

f)ortion  in  which  commodities  exchange  for  each  other.  But  a 
ittlc  further  on  (in  the  same  chapter)  wc  are  told  that  commo- 
dities rise  in  value  with  every  increase  of  labour  required  to  pro- 
duce them,  and  fall  with  every  diminution  of  such  labour. 

^^  If,^^  says  Mr.  Bicardo,  **'  the  quantity  of  labour  realized  in 
commodities  r^rolate  their  exchangeable  value,  every  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  labour  nuist  augment  the  value  of  that  commo- 
dity on  which  it  is  exercised,  as  every  diminution  must  lower  it."*^ 
In  conformity  with  this  statement,  if  all  commodities  could  be 
produced  with  one-half  the  labour  that  is  now  bestowed  on  them, 
they  would  fiEdl  in  value  one-half  (a  doctrine  which  Mr.  Bicardo 
has  still  more  dearly  stated  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  as  for 
instance  in  his  remarks  on  Mons.  Say) ;  but,  as  this  circumstance 
would  not  alter  the  proportion  in  which  they  would  exchange  with 
each  other,  it  is  dear  that  Mr.  Bicardo  has  here  used  the  term 
vahte  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  he  explained  it  at  the 
outset  of  his  work.  In  the  latter  instance  he  considers  it  with 
reference  to  cost,  and  the  moment  we  refer  value  to  cost  there  is 
an  end  of  saying  that  it  is  a  mere  relation  of  one  commodity  to 
another.  In  chap,  xx.,  edit.  3,  his  remarks  on  Mons.  Say  are  as 
follows : 

^*  According  to  Mons.  Say,  if  the  difficulty  of  producing  cloth 

*  See  this  sulject  Tery  ably  explained  in  lome  Enays  on  Polit  Econ.  by  Mr. 
John  Stoart  Mill,  recently  published  (p.  09.)  On  one  point  we  venture  to  differ 
from  the  view  taken  by  thia  very  talented  writer.  He  thinks  that  when  a  fall 
takes  place,  if  the  prices  remained  permanently  low,  no  producer  would  be  the  worse 
for  it,  as  all  would  be  put  on  the  same  footing  in  respect  to  their  sales  and  pur- 
chases ;  but  it  seems  to  have  escaped  him,  that  many  rates  and  taxes  and  tlie  price 
of  labour  do  not  fall,  or  at  any  rate  not  in  proportion,  so  that  a  reaction  of  the 
prices,  or  a  rise,  k  always  felt  by  them  to  be  a  reheC 
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were  to  double,  it  would  be  doubled  in  value,  to  which  I  ghre  mj 
fullest  assent ;  but  if  there  were  any  peculiar  iadii^  m  prodno- 
ing  other  commodities,  and  no  increaised  difficulty  in  prodneiiy 
cloth,  and  cloth  should  exchange  for  double  the  quaatitjr  of  oom- 
modities,  Mons.  Say  would  still  say  that  doth  had  doaUed  in 
value,  whereas,  according  to  my  view  of  the  subject^  he  ahooU 
say,  that  cloth  retained  its  former  value,  and  these  partieiibr 
commodities  had  fallen  to  half  their  former  valne.^ 

Now  if  value  were  merely  a  relation  of  one  thing  to  another— 
of  the  cloth  to  those  other  things,  Mons.  Say  would  hare  beoi 
justified  in  his  conclusion.  The  cnange  of  relation  between  them, 
simply  as  such,  is  as  correctly  express^  hj  saying  that  doth  had 
risen,  as  by  saying  that  the  other  things  had  fallen.  Mr. 
Bicardo'^s  criticism  upon  this  passa^  is  therefore  well  founded 
(Tilly  on  the  supposition  that  the  additional  labour  required  to  pnn 
duce  the  cloth  nad  occasioned  a  rise,  not  only  of  its  rdaUioB^  hot 
likewise  of  \\a  positive  or  ahsolwU  value. 

We  so  far  agree,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Bicardo,  that  we  hold 
value  to  be  expressive  of  eosty  and  not  simply  to  mean  a  rdatim 
between  different  commodities. 

But  here  we  come  to  an  important  point,  on  whidi  a  great 
deal  hinges.  Mr.  Bicardo  has  satisfiustorily  shown,  after  Adui 
Smith,  tnat  equal  quantities  of  the  same  kind  of  labour  can  alone 
constitute  or  represent  equal  degrees  or  amounte  of  saorifioe,  and 
that,  consequently,  labour  is  the  sole  measure  of  cost ;  but  vahe, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  in  its  popular  sense  (which  we  h<dd  to  be  th 
true  sense,  and  that  in  which  it  is  generally  used  by  Adam 
Smith)  is  the  sacrifice  which  the  purchaser  of  a  commodify  is 
able  and  willing  to  make  in  order  to  acquire  it,  or  more  amfHj^ 
it  is  the  cost  to  the  purchaser  and  not  the  cost  to  ike  produo&r  ;  and 
hence  the  value  of  every  commodity  must  be  measured  Ir^  the 
quantity  of  labour  or  of  labour'^s  worth  which  the  pnrdueer 
gives  or  puts  forth  in  order  to  acquire  it,  and  not  by  that  wludi 
the  producer  has  already  put  forth  or  bestowed  upon  its  pro- 
duction •. 

If  Mr.  Bicardo  had  reasoned  thus  (which  would  have  been 
perfectly  consistent  with  his  own  statement  r^;ardiiig  the  me^ 
sure  of  cost)  his  doctrine  would  have  exactly  accorded  with  that 
of  Adam  Smith ;  since  the  quantity  of  laoour  which  the  pur- 
chaser gives  for  a  commodity  is  identical  with  that  which  it  w31 
command  ^ 


'  Mr.  Senior  has  noticed  this  fundamental  error  of  Mr.  Riendo  is 
cost  with  value. 

^  The  following  we  take  to  be  the  reasons  why  Adam  SmitVa  doctria»  ia  iIm 
matter  has  never  obtained  universal    assent     1st.   lo  itating  iIm  quMM^f  if 
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Instead,  however,  of  viewing  the  subject  in  this,  which  seems 
to  us  to  be  its  true  light,  he  has  used  the  term  i>aliie  sometimes 
as  denoting  the  original  cost  of  a  commodity,  and  at  other  times 
as  expressing  its  relation  to  others.  It  is  this  which  has  thrown 
so  much  obscurity  into  his  writings,  and  puzzled  his  readers. 

In  endeavouring  to  avoid  some  of  these  inconsistencies,  Mr. 
Macculloch  has,  we  think,  fallen  into  others. 

He  distinguishes  value  into  two  kinds,  exchangeable  or  marietaMe 
valuey  which  he  measures  by  the  quantity  of  labour  or  of  any 
thing  else  for  which  a  commodity  wUl  exchange,  and  cost  or  real 
value,  which  he  estimates  by  the  positive  quantity  of  labour  that 
is  required  to  produce  the  commodity  and  bring  it  to  market. 

"  We  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  exchangeable  value  of  an 
article,  or  the  quantity  of  produce  or  labour  for  which  it  will  exchange 
and  its  cost,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  its  real  value ;  meaning  by 
cost  or  real  value,  the  quantity  of  labour  originally  required  to  'produce 
or  acquire  an  article." — ^p.  297. 

The  difference  between  these  two  quantities  of  labour  he  states 
to  consist  of  profits. 

"  It  is  material  to  observe  that,  speaking  generally,  commodities 
uniformly  exchange  for  or  buy  more  labour,  or  the  produce  of  more 
labour,  than  w£u  required  for  their  production.  Unless  such  were  the 
case,  a  capitalist  would  have  no  motive  to  lay  out  stock  on  the  employ- 
ment of  labour,  for  his  profit  depends  on  his  getting  back  the  produce  of 
a  greater  quantity  of  labour  than  he  advances,** — ^p.  303. 

A  little  further  on,  however,  he  says, — 

"  The  cost  or  real  value  of  commodities — denominated  by  Smith 
and  Gamier  natural  or  necessary  price^  is,  as  already  teen,  identical 
with  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce  them^  and  bring  them  to 
market.** — ^p.  312. 

Now,  as  Smith  and  Gamier^s  natural  or  necessary  price  most 
certainly  includes  profits  (as  upon  Mr.  Macculloch^s  own  prin- 

labour  which  a  commodity  would  command  as  the  measure  of  its  value,  he  did  not 
dearly  explain  the  reason  of  it,  viz.,  its  identity  with  the  quantity  which  the  pur- 
chaser mutt  sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain  that  commodity.  2ndly.  He  had  pre- 
▼ioufl]^  spoken  of  value,  as  consisting  in  the  power  of  purchasing,  from  which  some 
have  inferred  (Mr.  Buchanan,  for  instance,  in  his  edition  of  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations*')  that,  in  proposing  labour  as  its  measure,  he  was  alluding  to  a  measure 
of  exchangeability,  and  not  a  measure  of  cost.  Most  of  the  exceptions  made  to 
Adam  Smith's  standard  have  been  grounded  on  this  misapprehension ;  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan's, for  instance,  in  his  edition  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations."  3rdly.  In  his 
digression  on  the  value  of  sUver  be  has  taken  corn  instead  of  labour  as  his  mea- 
sure, which,  in  all  probability,  must  have  arisen  from  his  inability  to  obtain  accu- 
rate prices  of  labour  at  the  times  at  which  he  wished  to  institute  the  comparison. 
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ciple,  stated  at  p.  303  above  aooted,  it  oiqdit  to  do),  flw  oost  or 
real  valne,  here  referred  to  oy  him  aa  identical  liith  it^  mft 
iMcbtde  them  also.  But  in  his  original  definition  of  those  tenoB 
he  had  expressly  excluded  them. 

Again ;  it  is  said  (p.  303  above  quoted)  that  the  etfibJkA 
profit  depends  on  his  getting  back  iMproimo$  of  a  greater  fH»- 
tity  of  labour  than  he  advances.  But  now  does  tUs  topaJBt  iM 
the  doctrine  elsewhere  taught  throiu^iont  die  woik,  ^bl  tiirt 
commodities  which  are  the  produce  ofejutU  quantitiea  of  Ubov 
are  equal  in  value,  and  will  exchange  with  eaeh  other!    Mr. 


Macculloch  has  here  unavoidably  confounded  a  greater  jmeali^ 


of  labour  with  the  produce  of  that  mater  qnaatitif. 
were  twenty  per  cent,  the  produce  of  tm  houra^  lamnr  oq^  to 
exchange  in  the  market  for  twelve  hours^  laboor,  bat  cerUiHiy 
not  for  the  produce  of  twelve  hours^  labour;  for  adch  ptadilM,afc 
the  same  rate  of  profit,  ought  to  be  worth  fourteea  hoQka*  lUboar. 
This  confusion  of  the  two  meanings  not  only  afqpHea.to  the  pu^ 
ticular  paragraph  from  which  the  above  passage  is  taken.  Ink 
pervades  Mr.  Macculloch^s  reasomog  generally  thitwigiioeil  la 
work ;  and  it  is  further  kept  up  and  rostered  by  die  aae  sf  ai 
expression  ambiguous  in  itself — ^the  word  eoet  being  usually  iiiida> 
stood  to  mean  me  producing  cost,  and  the  word  mAm  the  jpsr> 
chasing  cost. 

It  seems  almost  unaccountable  how  Mr.  tfaoeniloch  eosU 
have  fallen  mto  this  mistake,  seeing  that  Ibe  had  eantisnei  flii 
readers  against  it  (p.  29 7)^  and  hra  further  changed  it  apm 
Adam  Smith.  v 

"  The  statement  made  above  shows  the  error  of  the  opinion  held  1^ 
Dr.  Smith,  that  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  piodnea  Mijr 
ought  to  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  quantity  fcr  wkfah  ft 
exchange."— p.  304. 


Mr.  Macculloch  has  not  furnished  us  with  any  extract  from 
the  '^  Wealth  of  Nations  ^  in  support  of  this  chame,  and  iii6  aie 
not  acquainted  with  any  statement  of  Adam  Smiai  lASdiJWlC- 
fics  it.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  first  book,  cm  the  eowifmmi 
parts  of  the  price  of  commodities^  these  two  quaatitiea  of  aMar 
are  said  to  be  identical  only  when  labour  is  the  soU  ijtent  ftl  Ai 
production,  and  where,  consequently,  the  whole  prodnao  repoliii 
itself  into  wages.  When  a  commodity  sells  for  ptfeciadly  iriaik  It 
has  cost  in  mbour  (or  in  money  representinff  tnat  libeiA),^ltii 
self-evident  that  the  producing  and  the  purcnaaing  lalboar  nvpt 
be  equal  quantities.  In  all  ouier  cases,  where  iheie  nkt  fiefi 
or  rent,  or  either  of  them,  Adam  Smith  distinctly  tttatdl  tfaM  tta 
latter  must  exceed  the  former. 
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But  to  return  to  Mr.  MaccuUoch. — If  his  phrase,  cost  or  real 
value,  be  meant  to  include  profits,  it  cannot  be  measured,  as 
(p.  297)  he  states  it  to  be,  by  the  quantity  of  labour  originally 
employed  in  the  production,  which  (p.  203)  is  said  to  exclude 
them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phrase  is  meant  to  exclude 
profits,  he  has  confounded  the  real  value  of  a  commodity  with  its 
cost,  and  made  it  to  be  less  than  its  exchangeable  value,  which 
does  include  profits.  Interpret  it  which  way  we  will,  there  is 
confusion  and  inconsistency '. 

The  difficulties  with  which  the  subject  of  value  has  been 
encumbered,  and  which  have  led  to  so  many  conclusions  at 
variance  with  each  other,  have  their  origin  in  these  diArent 
significations  which  have  been  attached  to  this  most  noportant 
word.  It  is  simple  enough,  if  we  confine  it  to  mean  **  The  esti- 
mation in  which  commodities  are  held  as  determined  by  the  sacri- 
fice that  must  be  made  by  the  purchaser  in  order  to  acquire 
them,"*^  this  being  in  reality  what  men  in  their  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  bargain  and  sale  understand  by  it,  and  what  Adam 
Smith,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  vagueness  of  his  lak^nage, 
evidently  had  in  view  when  he  proposed  labour  as  its  measure. 

This  word  value  is  so  important  in  this  its  ordinary  sense,  that 

*  In  the  firtt  edition  this  doctrine  it  somewhat  differently  itated,  though  in  aub- 
atance  the  same.  It  is  there  said  (p.  215),  that  when  the  demand  and  supply  of 
commodities  is  equal,  then  exchangeable  Value  is  identical  with  real  value :  but  a 
little  further  on  it  is  stated  (p.  221)  that  the  former  usuaUy  exceeds  the  latter,  the 
difference  between  them  consisting  of  profits :  and  (p.  283)  there  occurs  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

"  Dr.  Smith  seems  to  hare  thought  that  it  might  be  said  either  that  the  real 
value  of  A  is  to  the  real  value  of  B  as  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce 
A  is  to  that  required  to  produce  B;  or  that  the  real  Tatue  of  A  is  to  the  real 
value  of  B  as  the  quantity  of  labour  for  which  A  will  exchange  is  to  the  quantity 
for  wliich  B  will  exchange.  But  the  difference  between  these  two  propositions  is, 
in  most  cases,  nothing  less  than  the  difference  between  what  is  true  and  what  u 
false ;  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Ricardo's  sagacity,  in  distinguishing  between  them,  and  in 
showing  that  while  the  first  is  undeniably  correct,  the  second,  instead  of  being  an 
equivalent  proposition,  is  frequently  opposed  to  the  first,  and,  consequently,  quite 
inaccurate,  that  the  science  is  indebted  ror  one  of  its  greatest  improvements." 

According  to  this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Macculloch't,  tilings  are  not  proportioned  to 
others  to  which  they  are  manifestly  equal.  Thus  if  a  and  b  represei\t  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  A  and  B  have  respectively  cost,  and  a'  and  b'  the  quantity  for 
which  they  will  respectively  exchange,  it  would,  Mr.  Macculloch  thinks,  be  true  to 
say  that  A  :  B  : :  a  :  b,  but  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  A  :  B  : :  a' :  b'. 

Now  whether  a'  and  b'  represent  labour,  or  carHf  or  elaih,  or  gold,  or  silver,  or 
any  thing  else,  so  lonff  as  A  =  a,  and  B  =  a,  it  must  necessarily  be  true  that 
A  :  B  : :  a' :  b'.  Mr.  Maccnlloch  has  quite  misunderstood  Mr.  Ricardo's  doctrine. 
Mr.  Ricardo  did  indeed  assert  the  former  of  the  above  propositions,  but  he  never 
denied  the  latter.  What  he  did  deny  was,  that  the  labour  for  which  a  commodity 
would  exchange  was  a  better  measure  of  its  absolute  value  than  any  thing  else  for 
which  it  would  exchange :  a  just  remark,  if  bv  value  is  meant  mere  exchangeability^ 
but  not  so  if  it  is  used  to  express  sacrificey  as  Adam  Smith  used  it. 
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if  there  existed  no  such  word,  or  it  were  othervrise  applied,  we 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  inventing  one  to  supjdj  the 
want  of  it.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  all  oommoditiea  ex- 
changed with  each  other,  in  proportion  to  the  <mantity  of  labour 
bestowed  on  their  production,  according  to  Mr.  JEUcazdo*a  theonr, 
— that  there  were  absolutely  no  exception  whatever  to  this  mfa^ 
and  that  the  term  value  were  confined  to  exprees  that  xelatioD 
(as  indeed  some  authors  have  wished  so  to  confine  it),  it  vronld 
not  be  the  less  necessary  for  us  to  inquire  into  ihe  aaonfioe  wUdi 
the  purchaser  must  make  in  order  to  acquire  them,  and  to  aaeer- 
tain  what  is  the  measure  of  that  sacrifice.  Without  this  previoai 
knowledge,  it  is  very  certain  that  we  could  not  atxive  at  coneet 
views  as  to  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  division  of 
the  produce  into  its  component  parts.  We  hold  that  it  is  a  fim* 
damental  error  in  Mr.  Bicardo^s  system  that  he  did  not  ao  oqd- 
sider  it.  He  commences  his  celebrated  work  vdth  this  state- 
ment:— ^^The  inquiry  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the  leader'*! 
attention  relates  to  the  efiect  of  the  variations  in  the  rdsSm 
value  of  commodities,  and  not  in  their  absolnte  value  *.^  And 
vet  he  could  not  write  half  a  dozen  iMtges  withoot  referring  to  the 
latter,  as  we  have  alreadv  seen.  This  reference  of  valne  to  eoit 
was  no  doubt  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  bnt  by  ap]dying  the 
term  to  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  produeer,  insteaa  of  to  that 
which  is  made  by  the  purchaser^  Mr.  Bicardo  has  been  led  out  of 
the  right  track,  after  having  been  in  it,  and  has  ended  by  ftinng 
a  twofold  meaning  to  the  word,  neither  of  which  agrees  vnth  ita 
ordinary  signification. 

Mr.  Macculloch  has  a  chapter  on  the  effect  of  fluctoationa  in 
wages  and  profits,  on  the  relative  value  of  commodities;  the 
object  of  which  is  to  show  that  countries  possessing  great  fiidli- 
ties  of  production,  by  their  use  of  machinery,  are  enwrad  snceosi 
fully  to  compete  with  other  countries  in  which  the  price  of  laboiir 
is  cheaper :  in  other  words,  that  a  high  rate  of  money  wages  is 
no  disadvantage  to  a  country  which  has  those  fiMulities.  His 
statements  on  this  subject  (which  are  taken  from  Mr.  W^^arfei 
who  first  noticed  the  circumstance,)  are  ingenious,  thoogfa  rsther 
more  mystified  than  the  occasion  required ;  for  the  simple  troth, 
however  disguised  by  the  mode  of  putting  it,  is  this,-»tnat  when 
machinery  is  substituted  for  human  labour,  the  value  of  the 
modity  must  resolve  itself  more  into  profits  and  Uu  into 
and  if,  under  these  circumstances,  profits  fall  and  wagea 
the  former  constitute  the  larger  portion  of  the  two,  the  fell  of  the 

'  Chap.  i.  sec.  2,  3rd  edit 
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former  will  overbalance  the  rise  of  the  latter,  and  the  commodity 
will  fall  in  price,  notwithstanding  the  rise  of  wages. 

That  such  is  the  case  it  is  easy  to  show ;  but  some  preliminary 
observations  must  first  be  made. 

1 .  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  abstraction  being  made  of 
taxes,  rates,  tithes,  or  rent  (where  any  such  are  due),  the  joint 
produce  of  labour  aivd  capitsd  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  of 
which  goes  to  repay  the  advance  of  the  labourer's  wages,  and  the 
other  constitutes  the  profits  of  his  employer's  capital.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  (the  quantity  of  the  produce  remaining 
the  same)  the  share  of  wages  cannot  be  auo^mented  but  by  a 
diminution  of  profits,  and  moe  versd ;  and  hence  Mr.  Bicardo's 
celebrated  proposition,  that  high  wages  occasion  low  profits,  and 
low  wages  high  profits ;  in  which  the  terms  hiffh  and  low  are 
used,  not  in  their  ordinary  sense,  as  expressing  a  large  or  small 
amount,  but  as  implying  greater  or  less  ;>r(>por^io^. 

2.  The  principle  that  commodities  exchange  with  each  other^ 
in  proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  labour  employed  to  produce  them 
(which  is  another  of  Mr.  Kicardo's  chief  propositions),  can  be 
true  only  on  the  supposition  that  equal  proportions  of  fixed 
capital  are  employed  on  all  of  them,  subject  to  the  same  wear  and 
tear,  and  expense  of  maintenance,  and  of  the  same  degree  of 
durability  ;  and,  further,  that  they  are  brought  to  market  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  The  slightest  variation  in  any  one  of  these 
conditions  must  occasion  an  exception  to  the  rule,  as  Mr.  Bicardo 
himself  fully  allowed ;  and  the  cases  being  extremely  rare  where 
all  these  circumstances  agree,  the  rule,  however  true  in  theory, 
is  quite  inapplicable  in  practice ;  the  more  common  case  being 
that  commodities,  produced  by  very  different  proportions  of  la- 
bour '  and  fixed  capital,  are  equal  to  each  other  in  their  exchange- 
able value.  These  things  bemg  premised,  the  point  to  be  now 
considered  is,  what  effect  has  the  rise  or  fall  of  wages,  or  profit, 
on  the  relative  value  of  commodities,  which  are  compounaed  of 
those  different  proportions  of  labour  and  capital,  or  on  their 
respective  exchangeabilities. 

'  Mr.  Ricardo's  very  original  and  highly  talented  treatise  is,  in  fact,  founded  on 
the  above-stated  principle.  It  is  an  inquiry  as  to  the  proportions  into  which  the 
produce  would  be  divided  between  rent,  wages,  and  profits,  provided  all  commodities 
were  produced  with  the  same  combinations  of  labour  and  of  fixed  capital,  of  the 
same  degree  of  durability,  and  were  brought  to  market  within  the  same  time,  and 
were  not  affected  by  any  temporary  variations  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the 
demand  and  the  supply. 

As  the  real  state  of  t;hing8  is  very  different  from  the  one  here  supposed,  if  all  the 
conclusions  of  his  book  were  true,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  agree  with 
experience. 
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It  is  erident  that  a  change  ottheprpparikm^hi  which  the 
amount  of  produce  is  divided  between  wages  and  profitSi  insjr  be 
occasioned  lyy  a  fall  or  rise  in  the  price  of  the  prodneey  while 
money  wages  remain  the  same,  or  by  a  rise  or  fidl  of  money 
wages,  while  the  price  of  the  produce  remains  the  same.  In 
other  words,  it  may  be  the  effect  of  a  change  in  the  ^alne  of  the 

Eroduce,  or  of  a  change  in  the  value  of  money,  esiimatiDg  them 
oth  in  labour. 
We  shall  begin  with  the  former  supposition,  and  assome  ths 
case  of  three  commodities,  viz. — A,  pnoduced  without  any  taai 
capital,  and  B  and  G,  both  compounded  of  labour  and  fiied 
capital,  in  such  proportions  that  they  are  divided  between  wi^ 
and  profits  as  follows,  viz. : — 


A 
B 
C 

Wages  in 
Produce  or  Money. 

Profit!  in 
Produce  or  Money. 

Total  of 
ttodnet  in  Monef. 

90 
60 
10 

10 
50 
90 

Ill 

They  are  now  equal  to  each  other  in  exchangeable  value,  but 
they  will  cease  to  be  so  on  a  change  taking  pliuse  in  the  rate  of 
profit.  Suppose  profits  to  fall  fift}r  per  cent,  bebw  what  they  are 
above  stated  to  be  ;  the  division  will  then  be  as  follows :— 


A 
B 
C 

Wagee. 

Profita. 

TotaL 

In  Produce. 

In  Money. 

In  Produce. 

InMonej. 

Of  Produce. 

InMonej. 

94.7 
66.6 
18.2 

£90 
£50 
£10 

5.3 
33.4 
81.8 

£5 
£25 
£45 

Ill 

£96 
£75 
£55 

So  that  a  fall  of  profits  to  one  half  of  what  they  were,  which 
would  reduce  the  price  of  A  five  per  cent.,  would  reduce  thai  of 
B  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  that  of  0  forty-five  per  cent. 

If  we  take  the  other  supposition  (which  is  Mr*  Bieaido^s 
adopted  by  Mr.  MaccuUoch)  of  a  rise  of  money-wageSt  wUeh 
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for  the  sake  of  illustration  we  shall  assume  to  be  five  per  cent., 
the^n^  result  will  be  as  follows :— 


A 
B 
C 

Wafesin 
Produce  or  Money. 

ProfiUin 
Produce  or  Money. 

Total  of 
Produce  in  Money. 

94.5 
52.5 
10.5 

5.5 
47.5 
89.5 

100 
100 
100 

But  as  the  rate  of  profit  would  then  be  lower  on  A  than  on  B, 
and  still  lower  on  G,  this  state  of  things  could  not  last.  Either 
the  price  of  A  must  rise  (which  it  certiEunly  would  if  the  profits 
on  it  were  below  their  ordinary  rate)  or  in  order  to  equalize  them 
the  price  of  B  must  fall,  and  that  of  G  fall  still  more. 

If  the  price  of  A  remained  the  same,  the  new  division  and 

{(rices  in  order  to  put  profits  on  an  equality  would  be  as  fol- 
ows: — 


A 
B 
C 

Wagei. 

Profits. 

ToUli. 

In  Produce. 

Tn  Money. 

In  Produce. 

In  Money. 

Of  Produce. 

In  Money. 

94.5 
65.5 
17.5 

94.5 
52.5 
10.5 

5.5 
34.5 
82.5 

5.5 
27.5 
49.5 

100 
100 
100 

100 
80 
60 

In  this  case  the  rise  of  wages  of  five  per  cent,  which  did  not 
aiFect  A,  would  cause  B  to  faU  twenty  per  cent,  and  G  forty  per 
cent. 

This  second  form  of  statement,  founded  on  the  rise  of  wages 
instead  of  the  fall  of  prices,  is  less  in  accordance  with  what  com- 
monly occurs,  and  is  therefore  more  paradoxical  than  the  first. 
They  are,  however,  essentially  the  same  in  their  effect,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  them  together,  and  had  corresponding  ratios 
been  taken,  both  might  have  been  made  to  coincide  exactly  as  to 
divisions  of  the  proiduce,  only  they  would  have  been  expressed  in 
diffsrmt  values  o/numey. 

As  the  rise  of  five  per  cent,  in  wages  in  the  case  of  A  is 
equivalent  to  a  fall  of  between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent.  5)ii'^T^%Xi^ 

I  2 
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and  as  profits  could  not  bear  this  reduction,  sappoBiog  them 
to  have  been  previously  no  higher  than  their  ordinary  rate,  it 
would  happen  in  point^  of  fact  that  the  price  of  A  wocdd  rise. 
This  is  what  is  found  practically  to  take  place.  When  wages 
rise,  commodities  in  which  the  proportion  of  labour  is  great  and 
that  of  fixed  capital  small,  rise  in  price.  Those  in  which  the 
proportion  of  labour  is  small  and  that  of  fixed  capital  great,  fid! 
in  price,  and  those  between  the  two  remain  stationary. 

Changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  produce  are,  as  we  have 
already  said,  much  more  commonly  occasioned  by  the  rise  or 
fall  of  prices  than  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  wages.  The  rise  cyf 
money-wages  is  in  fact  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  and  a  fall  cyf 
wages  a  rise  in  its  value*.  Such  changes  in  the  wue  of  money 
rarely  take  place  without  a  previous  change  having  taken  place  in 
the  value  of  commodities,  labour  being  much  more  steady  in  its 
price  than  the  mass  of  commodities,  and  being  usually  the  last 
to  rise  when  the  quantity  of  money  is  increased,  and  Uie  last  to 
fall  when  it  is  diminished.  It  must  indeed  be  obvious  that  no 
one  would  employ  labour  at  a  higher  money  rate,  unless  he  could 
at  the  same  time  obtain  the  ordinary  profit,  as  determined  by  the 
causes  which  govern  profits,  and  which  we  shall  by-and-by  advert 
to. 

It  is  further  important  to  observe,  that  wages  considered  in  the 
above  light,  that  is,  as  a  proportion  of  the  produce,  though  they 
have  a  necessary  connexion  with  profits,  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  real  condition  of  the  labourers,  as  we  shall  proceed  to 
show.  We  have  just  seen  that  in  the  division  of  the  same 
quantity  or  value  of  the  produce,  the  labourer's  share  is  always 
augmented  by  the  fall  or  diminished  by  the  rise  of  profits :  but 
when  the  produce  itself  or  its  value  is  increased  or  diminished, 
wages  may  remain  the  same  in  amount  while  their  proportion 
is  altered,  or  they  may  increase  in  amount  while  their  proportion 
remains  the  same.  Thus,  if  out  of  1000  quarters  of  com,  ^QB 
were  to  go  to  wages  and  200  to  profits ;  and  that  the  prodnafi'' 
should  be  increased  to  1500  quarters,  of  which  800  went  to  wages 
and  700  to  profits ;  the  amount  of  wages  would  be  the  same^  Mit 
ihQiT proportion  would  be  different  in  the  two  cases:  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  1200  should  go  to  wages  and  300  to  profits,  wages 
would  be  increased  in  their  amount^  but  would  be  the  same  as  to 

'  Mr.  Senior  very  properly  measures  the  value  of  money  in  diflbrent  comitiict 
by  the  quantity  of  labour  in  each  country  which  must  be  given  to  purchase  the  pie- 
cious  metals.  They  are  of  low  value  in  England,  for  a  laige  quantity  of  fhcM  cm 
be  purchased  by  English  labour,  owing  to  the  great  demand  in  other  eoontriei  for 
British  manufactures.  See  his  Three  Leciuret  on  the  cott  qf  obiabiimg  mmmw.  J. 
Murray,  1830. 
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their  proportion.  The  result  would  obviously  be  the  same  if  the 
above  figures  represented  money  prices  or  values  instead  of  quan- 
tities of  produce. 

But  the  sum  total  of  the  labourer's  earnings,  on  which  his  real 
condition  depends,  cannot  be  ascertained  either  by  the  proportion 
of  his  share,  or  by  its  amount ;  for  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
both  may  be,  and,  indeed,  frequently  is  overbalanced  by  the  dimi- 
nution or  increase  of  employment,  so  that  an  augmentation  of  the 
labourer''s  total  earnings  is  often  found  to  co-exist  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  his  proportionate  wages,  and  vice  versd.  The  reason  of 
this,  though  not  immediately  apparent,  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
The  rise  of  prices  and  profits,  which  is  the  common  effect  of  a 
brisk  demand  for  commodities,  although  it  necessarily  diminishes 
propoi-tional  wages^  gives  fuller  employment  to  the  labouring 
classes,  which  more  than  compensates  for  the  reduction  of  their 
share ;  while  a  slack  demand,  which  depresses  prices  and  profits, 
is  attended  with  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  If,  for  instance, 
when  the  proportion  of  wages  is  reduced  one-third,  the  quantity 
of  employment  is  doubled, — that  the  workman  is  occupied  six 
hours  in  the  day  or  six  days  in  the  week,  instead  of  three  hours  or 
three  days,  his  total  earnings  must  be  greater  and  his  condition 
improved. 

This  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  in  regard  to  wages. 
It  has  been  noticed  by  Sir  Edward  West*,  by  Mr.  Malthus*,  by 
Mr.  Senior*,  but  has  been  quite  overlooked  by  Mr.  Bicardo,  and 
Mr.  Macculioch  seems  to  have  been  so  little  aware  of  any  such 
circumstances  affecting  wages,  that  on  his  evidence  given  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Artizans  and  Machinery  in 
1824,  he  unhesitatingly  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  working 
classes  were  always  tne  worse  off  when  their  employers  earned  the 
higliest  profits,  their  wages  being  in  that  case  invariably  the  hwest^^ 
and  appears  to  have  imbued  the  committee  with  the  same  belief, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  their  report.  However  contrary 
to  the  fact  this  opinion  may  be,  it  is  notwithstanding  a  perfectly 
legitimate  deduction  from  the  doctrine  of  proportional  wages,  as 
propounded  by  Mr.  Bicardo,  who  participated  in  the  like  error, 
to  which  he  was  in  all  probability  led  by  his  unfortunate  adoption 
of  the  terms  high  and  toto  to  express  proportions  ^ 

*  On  the  Price  of  Corn.    Sir  E.  West,  p.  39. 

*  Princip.  of  Pol.  Econ.    2nd  edit  chap.  iv.  sec.  3. 

*  Art.  Polit.  Econ.  Encyclopedia  Metropol.,  pp.  188 — 190. 

^  Mons.  Say  expresses  his  surprise  at  this  eridence  of  Mr.  Macculioch,  and 
observes,  that  so  far  from  being  true,  the  contrary  is  the  case,  *'  that  wages  are 
never  so  low  as  when  the  employers  of  labour  are  earning  nothing."  Econ.  Polit. 
5th  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  35. 

^  See  on  this  lubject  Eocyclop.  Metropol.  Art.  Pol.  Econ.  p.  190. 
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This  opinion  of  Mr.  MaccuIIocb,  it  is  triie,  is  not  repeated  m 
the  volume  before  us ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  aUnaion  wfasi- 
ever  is  made  to  the  greater  or  less  plenty  of  employment  as  in- 
fluencing  the  anwmit  of  the  labourer's  actual  wages  apart  from 
their  raUy  and  which  has  so  powerful  an  effect  in  meliorating  or 
deteriorating  his  real  condition. 

In  regard  to  their  rate,  besides  the  proportional  division  ne 
have  been  considering,  there  is  yet  farther  to  inquire  into  the  eir- 
cumstances  which  determine  the  natural  or  neoeasary  rate  and 
the  marlet  rate  of  wages. 

The  natural  or  necessary  rate  is  defined  by  Mr.  MaoonUodi 
after  Mr.  Bicardo  (p.  385)  to  be  the  lowest  limit  reqoired  for  the 
support  of  the  labourer  and  his  family, — ^the  tine  quA  non  of  their 
existence  as  expressed  in  money,  it  must  be  just  so  much  as  wiU 
enable  them  to  purchase  that  minimum  <|uantity  of  snbeoBtence. 
By  Mr.  Malthus  and  some  other  writers  it  is  alleged  that  this  is 
a  most  unnatural  rate,  because  it  can  never  occur  in  a  natnial 
state  of  things.  The  natural  or  necessary  rate  has  been  consi- 
dered by  that  writer  to  be  the  rate  necessary  to  supply  the  market 
with  the  required  quantity  of  labour,  accoraing  to  tne  ordinaiyor 
average  demand  for  it*. 

It  is  not  of  importance  to  determine  which  of  these  two  defini- 
tions is  the  more  correct.  On  both  sides  it  is  agreed  that  this 
necessarjr  rate  of  wa^s  must  depend  upon  the  cost  of  producing 
those  articles  of  the  kbourer^s  subsistence  which  are  indiapensaUe 
according  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  standards ;  and  which 
standards  are  not  only  themselves  different  in  di£RBrent  countrieSi 
but  likewise  different  in  the  same  country  at  diffisrent  times; 
seeing  that  what  is  not  indispensable  at  ono  era  of  civflization,  or 
in  one  country  or  climate,  may  become  indiroensahle  at  another 
era  of  civilization,  or  in  another  country  or  chmaite. 

The  actual  or  market  rate  of  wages  is  represented  by  Mr. 
Macculloch  (p.  379)  as  being  determined  by  the  proportion 
which  capital  bears  to  population ;  but  taking  capital  m  his  own 
wide  (and,  as  we  think,  improper)  sense,  it  does  not  form  the 
sole  fund  that  is  applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  labour.  This 
fund  consists  of  a  variety  of  revenues,  collected  together  from 
various  sources,  of  which  capital  is,  no  doubt,  a  most  important^ 
but  not  the  only  one.  In  our  own  country,  the  whole  class  of 
labourers,  termed  by  Adam  Smith  unproductive^  are  maintained  hy 
what  he  considers  to  be  revenue  and  not  capital ;  and  in  other 
countries,  where  the  use  of  capital  is  scarcely  known,  even  pro- 
ductive labourers  are  maintained  by  revenues  of  their  own 

*  Prinoip.  of  Pol.  Eton.  chap.  iv.  wc.  2, 
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tion :  80  that  the  market  rate  of  wages,  instead  of  being  deter* 
mined  by  the  ratio  between  capitdl  and  population,  is  determined 
by  the  proportion  which  the  aggregate  fund  for  the  maintenance 
of  labour  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  those  amongst  whom  it 
has  to  be  divided. 

Whatever  augments  the  value  of  that  fund,  i.  e.  its  labour^s 
worth,  or  power  of  commanding  labour,  must  augment  the  demand 
for  labour,  and  vice  vend.  No  incre^ed  demand  for  labour  can 
arise  merely  from  adding  to  the  quantity  of  articles  composing 
that  fund,  unless  at  the  same  time  its  value  be  increased  also. 
Such  increase  of  quantity  alone  would  augment  the  share  of  each 
labourer  for  the  time  being,  but  it  would  not  put  into  motion  a 
larger  Quantity  of  labour. 

On  tne  subject  of  rent  Mr.  MaccuUoch  adopts  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Ricardo,  and  ascribes  it  exclusively  to  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse,  in  the  progress  of  society,  to  lands  of  a  continually 
decreasing  fertility.  The  earth  is  supposed  in  its  natural  state 
to  consist  of  different  gradations  of  soil,  represented  hy  Nos.  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  varying  from  the  most  fertile,  or  that  which  yields 
a  large  surplus,  to  the  least  fertile,  or  that  which  yields  barely 
enough  to  remunerate  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  The  best 
description  of  soil,  or  No.  1,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  occupied. 
When  it  is  fully  cultivated,  and  that  recourse  must  be  had  to 
No.  2,  rent  commences  on  No.  I,  and  when  recourse  is  had  to 
No.  3,  rent  commences  on  No.  2,  and  rises  on  No.  1,  and  so  on, 
every  descent  to  a  worse  soil  causing  a  rise  of  rent  upon  all  the 
other  soils  above  it,  and  by  a  necessary  consequence,  a  fall  of  agri- 
cultiural  profit. 

"  On  the  first  settling  of  any  country  aboun^g  in  large  trxicts  of 
unappropriated  land,  no  rent  is  paid  ;  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that 
no  person  will  pay  rent  for  what  may  be  procured  in  unlimited 
quantities  for  nothing.  Thus  in  Australia,  where  there  is  an  ample 
supply  of  unappropriated  land,  rent,  in  the  proper  and  scientifie  sense 
of  the  word,  will  not  be  heard  of  until  the  best  lands  have  become 
private  property  and  been  occupied.  Suppose,  however,  this  comes  to 
be  the  case,  and  that  the  population  has  increased,  so  that  the  demand 
for  raw  produce  can  no  longer  be  supplied  by  the  culture  of  the  best 
lands ;  under  these  circumstances  it  is  plain  that  population  will 
become  stationary,  unless  the  price  of  com  and  other  raw  produce  rises 
so  as  to  enable  inferior  lands  to  be  cultivated. 

"  Suppose  now  that  the  price  rises  so  as  to  pay  the  expense  of 
raising  com  on  soils  which  in  return  for  the  same  expenditare  that 
would  yield  100  quarters  on  lands  of  the  first  quality,  will  only  yield 
90  quarters  ;  it  is  plain  it  will  then  be  indifferent  to  a  farmer  whether 
he  pay  a  rent  of  ten  quarters  for  the  first  quality  of  land,  or  farm  the 
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second  quality,  which  is  unappropriated  and  opeoi  withoat  piyiog  uj 
rent.  If  the  population  went  on  increaaing,  landa  which  would  yield 
only  80,  70,  60,  50,  40  quarters  in  return  for  the  same  ezpenditnn 
that  had  raised  100  quarters  on  the  heat  lands,  mdgkl  be  anecesufely 
hrought  under  cultivation.  And  when  recourse  has  been  had  to  these 
inferior  lands,  the  corn  rent  of  those  that  are  anperior  will  plainly  be 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  produce  obtained  from 
them  and  the  quantity  obtained  from  the  worst  quality  under  tillage. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  worst  quality  cultivated  yields  60 
quarters,  then  the  rent  of  the  first  quality  will  be  40  qnarterst  or 
100 — 60  :  the  rent  of  the  i^coita  quality  will,  in  like  niannera  be  equal 
to  the  difference  between  90  and  60,  or  30  quarters  ;  the  rent  of  the  cAinl 
quality  will  be  equal  to  80—60,  or  20  quarters,  and  so  on ;  the  prodnes 
raised  on  the  last  land  cultivated,  or  by  means  of  the  capital  last  applied 
to  the  soil,  being  all  the  while  sold  at  its  necessary  price,  or  at  that 
price  which  is  merely  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  produetioo, 
including  therein  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  of  the 
cultivator." — p.  440. 

*'  Rent,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  return  for  the  use  of  the  soils 
and  not  for  the  capital  laid  out  in  improvements,  results  entirely  firom 
the  necessity  of  resorting,  as  population  Increases,  to  soils  of  a  de- 
creasing fertility,  or  of  applying  capital  to  the  old  land  with  a  less 
return.  It  varies  inversely  as  the  produce  obtained  by  means  of  the 
capital  and  labour  employed  in  cultivation,  increasing  when  the  profits 
of  agriculture  diminish,  and  diminishing  when  they  increase." — p.  448* 

This  view  of  the  origin  of  rent  is  certainly  ingenious  and 
plausible  ;  but  it  is  founded  upon  a  pure  fiction.  It  assumes  two 
things ;  1st,  that  land  is  usually  unappropriated  before  it  is  taken 
into  cultivation ;  and  2ndly«  tnat  the  most  fertile  soils  are  the 
first  cultivated,  and  afterwards  the  2nd,  3rd,  4thy  5th,  &c.  qua- 
lities in  regular  succession. 

Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  that  (except  in  the  ran 
case  of  new  and  uninhabited  colonies)  the  land  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  appropriated,  and  that  the  owners  have  inva- 
riably exacted  a  rent  for  permission  to  cultivate  it.  This  baa 
been  fully  established  by  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  valuable  Eiday  on 
Rents ;  a  work  with  which  we  presume  Mr.  Macculloch  to  be 
unacquainted,  as  ho  makes  no  mention  of  it '. 

Then,  as  to  the  different  gradations  of  soil;  there  are,  no 
doubt,  lands  of  almost  every  degree  of  fertility,  and  the  more 
fertile  will  always  yield  the  larger  rent ;  but  which  oftf  the  moat 

'  This  essay  is,  by  the  way,  the  only  English  modern  work  on  Political  Econon^, 
with  which  we  arc  acquainted,  in  which  the  inductive  method  of  inquiry  has  been 
strictly  and  professedly  followed.  We  have  often  inquired  of  our  boolueUera  wImii 
the  other  expected  rolumes  on  wages  and  profits  are  to  make  dieir  appcannee^  bat 
have  never  been  able  to  learn. 
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fertile,  it  must  frequently  be  difficult  to  determine  prior  to  their 
being  taken  into  cultivation. 

Sometimes  lands  not  naturally  fertile,  become  so  by  culture 
and  good  management.  The  Mauritius,  when  in  possession  of 
the  French,  was  but  a  barren  rock.  It  produced  nothing.  Port 
Louis  was  a  large  emporium  of  merchandize,  dependent  for  its 
subsistence  wholly  on  foreign  supplies,  which  it  obtained  almost 
exclusively  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  The  cession  of  this  latter 
colony  to  France,  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  one 
(which  remained  in  the  possession  of  England)  to  seek  elsewhere 
for  the  means  of  their  maintenance.  They  at  first  began 
scratching  the  surface  of  their  hard  ground  as  a  hopeless  expe- 
riment ;  but  by  dint  of  labour  and  perseverance,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  sugar  which  vies  with  that  of  the  West 
Indies,  and,  for  some  purposes,  is  preferred  to  it.  The  county  of 
Norfolk  was  formerly  among  the  least  fertile  of  English  provinces. 
The  introduction  of  the  turnip  husbandry  has  raised  it  above  the 
level  of  many  others  to  which  it  was  before  considered  to  be 
inferior.  Instances  might  be  multiplied,  all  tending  to  show  that 
different  degrees  of  fertility  manifest  themselves  only  in  the 
progress  of  cultivation,  and  cannot  frequently  be  ascertained 
prior  to  it. 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  good  ground  for  asserting 
that  the  best  sorts  are  always  the  first  cultivated,  and  then  the 
next  best,  and  so  on  in  regular  succession.  Even  in  new  colonies, 
such  as  Australia,  to  which  Mr.  MaccuUoch  refers,  as  a  type  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  lands  the  most  contiguous  to  the 
original  settlements  would  in  all  probability  be  the  first  cultivated, 
witnout  reference  to  the  degree  of  their  fertility. 

But  the  different  gradations  of  fertility,  on  which  Mr.  Mac- 
cuUoch lays  so  much  stress  as  the  sole  cause  of  rent,  are,  in  fact, 
not  essential  to  its  existence.  If  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil 
were  of  equal  fertility  (provided  it  yielded  any  surplus),  a  rent 
would,  notwithstanding,  be  exacted  and  paid  for  its  use.  The 
land  is  an  instrument,  more  or  less  productive,  of  which  the 
owner,  in  right  of  his  ownership,  takes  advantage  as  far  as  he 
can.  It,  therefore,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  monopoly,  though 
it  differs  from  an  ordinary  monopoly,  in  that  it  arises  from  natural 
instead  of  artificial  means.  An  article,  which  is  selling  at  a 
monopoly  price,  falls  when  the  monopoly  is  given  up  ;  but  if  the 
landlord  gave  up  his  rent,  the  price  of  the  produce  would  not  fall, 
for  that  price  is  determined  by  causes  which  are  not  affected  by 
the  payment  or  non-payment  of  rent. 

When  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bicardo  and  Mr.  Macculloch  that 
rent  arises  solely  from  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  inferior  soils, 
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in  order  to  procure  the  requisite  supply,  the  ^nesdon  natmal^ 
arises,  What  is  the  requisite  supply!  Does  it  not  ahogedMT 
depend  upon  the  demand ! — that  is,  upon  the  sacrifioe  the  eooh 
munity  are  disposed  to  make,  or,  in  other  words,  the  priee  flM| 
are  willing  to  pay  in  order  to  obtain  food.  The  huid  beuglimiftea 
in  its  extent,  the  pressure  of  popuUtion  agunst  sahmtonce,  aai 
the  increasing  demand  for  it,  tends  to  raise  its  prbe  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  and  to  maintain  it  above  what  is  soflleient  to 
pay  the  ordinary  profit.  The  extra  profit  is  rent.  If  lenda  m 
cultivated  which  ao  not  yield  this  extra  profit,  they  ean,  of  eooni^ 
pay  no  rent.  But  it  is  not  the  cost  of  producticm  upon  eoA  aoih 
which  governs  the  price  of  raw  produce ;  it  is,  on  the  eontiery, 
the  price  which  determines  what  soils  can  and  what  cannot  bt 

Srofitably  cultivated.  This  appears  to  be  partly  admitted  by 
Ir.  Macculloch  in  the  foregoing  extract ;  but  he  seems  to  bane 
frequently  lost  sight  of  it,  and  to  have  reasoned  as  thoiq;h  he 
considered  cultivation  of  the  worse  lands  to  be  the  eamm^  "**^^«^ 
as  it  really  is,  the  consequence  of  the  greats  demand  or  fai|^bv 
price. 

The  amount  of  rent,  then,  which  difierent  deaeriptione  of  Ind 
will  yield  to  the  owner,  is  just  so  much  as  will  leave  &nniiig  pnh 
fits  in  all  of  them  upon  an  equality ;  and,  consequently,  the  pay* 
ment  of  rent  does  not  afiect  the  quantity  or  value  of  whftt  Femans 
to  be  divided  between  wages  and  profits.  On  this  point  then 
appears  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 

In  treating  of  profits,  Mr.  Macculloch  states  (p.  482)  thit 
they  are  affected  by  the  three  following  causes: — ^1.  The  rise  or 
fall  of  (proportional)  wages.  2.  The  increase  or  diminution  of 
taxes  affecting  capital.  3.  The  greater  or  less  prodnctiveneaB  of 
industry.  Now,  the  greater  productiveness  of  industiy  npon  the 
land,  although  it  may  add  to  the  farmer^s  profits  during  the  qof- 
rency  of  his  lease,  at  the  expiration  of  it  usually  goes  to  the 
landlord,  in  the  shape  of  an  addition  to  his  rent ;  and  tlie  groalar 
productiveness  in  manufacturing  industry  (except  in  the  case  of  a 
patent  or  a  monopoly)  lowers  the  price,  in  proportion  to  the 
reduced  cost,  but  does  not  add  to  profits.  If  Jbats  can  be  pro- 
duced at  half  their  former  cost,  ana  fall  at  the  same  time  to  one- 
half  their  former  price,  the  hat-maker  gets  no  higher  rate  of 
profit  than  he  did  t>cforc.  The  division  between  waunea  and  pro- 
fits, on  which  their  rate  depends,  is  not  alterMl.  Tne*  prodnoer 
benefits  by  the  diminution  of  cost,  in  common  with  eveiy  other 
consumer,  but  in  no  other  way. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith,  that  the  arffumnhtinii  sf 
capital  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  of  profits.  ^  When 
(he  says)  the  stocks  of  many  rich  merchants  are  tnmed  into 
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the  same  trade,  their  mutual  competition  tends  to  lower  its 
profit ;  and  when  there  is  the  like  increase  of  stock  in  all  the 
different  trades  carried  on  in  the  same  society,  the  same  com- 
petition must  produce  the  same  effect  in  all.*" 

Mr.  Macculloch  denies  this  doctrine,  and  contends  that  accu- 
mulation creates  its  own  demand,  provided  all  commodities  go  on 
increasing  pari  passu.  He  allows,  indeed,  that  the  increase  of 
capital  in  any  one  branch  of  industry,  would  have  the  effect  of 
lowering  profits  in  that  particular  branch,  but  he  condders  that 
the  augmentation  of  capital  in  all,  instead  of  lowering  the  rate  of 
profit  in  them,  would  raise  it  in  the  one  that  was  depressed. 

His  reasoning  on  this  subject  (p.  492)  is  founded  upon  the 
same  error  as  that  which  we  before  noticed  in  his  treating  of 
gluts.  Mr.  Macculloch  fancies  that  the  fall  of  profit  on  any  one 
commodity  is  occasioned  by  its  not  exchanging  with  the  same 
quantity  of  others  as  it  did  before,  and  that  when  by  their  increase 
this  proportion  is  restored,  profits  in  all  will  be  aa  before.  But 
here  he  has  forgotten  that  profits  do  not  depend  upon  the  pro- 
portion in  which  commodities  exchange  with  each  other,  but  upon 
the  proportion  in  which  they  are  divided  between  wages  and 
profits,  or  (given  the  produce)  upon  the  proportion  which  goes  to 
the  labourer,  or  is  required  to  replace  the  cost.  This  latter  pro- 
portion may  be  altered,  while  the  former  proportion,  or  the 
respective  exchangeabilities  of  commodities  may  not  be  affected 
at  all,  excepting  in  so  far  as  they  are  produced  by  different  com- 
binations of  lalK>iur  and  fixed  capital,  as  previously  shown. 

As,  however,  the  rate  of  profits  does  not  unquestionably  fall  in 
the  progress  of  society,  the  great  question  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  IS,  to  what  cause  is  their  gradual  decline  to  be  attributed  ! 

Mr.  Macculloch  considers  it  to  be  occasioned  chiefly  by  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  soils  of  less  fertility ;  to  the  same 
cause,  in  short,  as  that  to  which  he  attributes  the  gradual  rise 
and  increase  of  rent. 

"  It  is  the  taxation,  and  the  necessity  under  which  a  growing  society 
18  placed  of  resorting  to  soils  of  less  fertility  to  obtain  supplies  of  food, 
that  arc  the  principal  causes  of  that  reduction  in  the  rates  of  profit 
which  usually  take  places  in  advanced  periods." 

Bent,  in  his  view,  was  originally  profit.  It  is,  therefore,  taken 
out  of  profit,  and  all  additions  to  it  are  abstractions  from  this 
same  fund. 

To  us  the  doctrine  taught  on  this  subject  by  Adam  Smith 
appears  to  be  the  true  one.  There  is  in  every  society  a  certain 
state  of  the  demand  which  determines  the  price  of  every  thing. 
This  demand  consists  of  the  offer  of  labour  s  worth  on  the  part 
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of  those  who  have  the  means  of  commanding  labour  (t.  «.,  who 

f>ossess  money,  or  what  is  easily  convertible  into  it),  in  exchaiqe 
or  its  produce.  If  this  offer  be  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  eait 
of  proauction,  and  give  some  excess  above  it,  as  wofit  on  the 
capital  employed,  the  production  itself  will  cease,  ^ut  betweoi 
this  lowest  degree  and  the  highest,  which  the  fertility  of  the  fld 
will  admit  of,  there  may  be  every  variety  in  the  rate  of  profit; 
nor  does  there  seem  any  principle  which  can  determine  where  the 
resting  point  shall  be,  except  the  state  of  the  supply  as  oompared 
with  the  demand.  The  supply  at  any  particular  time  is  a  givea 
quantity,  but  the  demand  depends  upon  a  great  variety  of  drcnm- 
stances,  and  mainly  upon  the  proportion  existing  between  the 
productive  and  unproductive  consumers,  or  between  those  nho 
make  or  buy  in  order  to  sell  again,  and  those  who  buy  solely  fiv 
the  purposes  of  use  and  consumption,  a  proportion  which  is  voj 
different  in  different  countries  and  in  diflferent  states  of  sodetjr. 
The  diminution  in  the  cost  of  production,  increased  facilitieB  of 
communication,  the  lowering  of  import  duties,  and  the  regal  of 
prohibitions,  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  general  tJontvn^ 
for  they  open  new  markets ;  while  whatever  impedes  intercomaeb 
and  throws  difficulties  in  the  way  of  interchange,  must  have  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  demand.  Mr.  Macculloch  lays  grert 
stress  on  the  decreasing  productiveness  of  the  soil,  as  aoooontiiv 
for  the  fall  of  profits  in  tne  progress  of  society.  But  why  ahoola 
any  lands  be  cultivated  at  a  less  profit  than  previously,  unless  the 
state  of  the  demand  had  already  lowered  the  rate  of  profit,  so  ae 
to  render  the  cultivation  of  those  lands  as  good  a  return  to 
capital  as  any  other  mode  of  employing  it  would  be  at  the  toML 
If  any  more  profitable  mode  of  investing  such  capital  AitMrtful,  as 
may  be  sure  tliat  the  lands  which  yiekl  that  less  return,  wodU 
not  be  cultivated.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  inquire  why  those 
higher  rates  of  profit  no  longer  exist,  or  why  the  ownen  of 
capital  are  oblige<l  to  content  themselves  with  a  lower  late  ;  anl 
to  this  we  can  find  no  other  answer  than  that  the  inereSBiig 
abundance  of  products  compared  with  the  demand  for  theoii 
establishes  on  the  whole  mass  a  lower  average  rate  of  profit,  anl 
by  consequence  an  increase  of  proportional  wafles,  or  of  thel 
share  of  the  produce  which  goes  to  cover  the  origmal  cost  of  Ae 
production ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  rate  both  of  profits  and  of  po- 
portional  wages,  is  governed  by  the  demand  for  this  prodnoeu 

Our  views,  therefore,  respecting  the  natural  course  of  wmm^ 
rents,  and  profits  in  the  progress  of  society,  differ  veiy  matenslf 
from  those  which  are  set  forth  in  the  work  before  ua.  To  aaoer 
tain  the  laws  which  determine  this  distribution  of  tlie  prodaee 
into  those  three  primary  groups  is,  as  has  been  justly  stated  ^ 
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Mr.  Bicardo,  the  principal  problem  in  political  economy.  It  is 
the  consummation  of  the  science.  By  the  mode  of  inquiry  which 
Mr.  Macculloch  has  adopted,  by  his  having  drawn  conclusions 
from  tei-ms  to  which  he  has  ascribed  a  meaning  of  his  own,  and 
taken  views  of  value  which  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  he 
has,  as  it  appears  to  us,  precluded  himself  from  the  possibility 
of  correctly  solving  this  problem. 

Respecting  this  distribution,  Mr.  Macculloch  has,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,^'  added  the  following  note  to  the 
6th  chap,  of  the  first  book : — 

'*  The  doctrine  laid  down  in  this  chapter,  that  the  value  of  com- 
modities  in  the  advanced  stages  of  society  varies  according  to  the 
variations  of  rent,  profit,  and  wages,  is  fundamentally  erroneous.  The 
variations  alluded  to  merely  affect  the  distribution  of  commodities,  or 
the  proportions  in  which  they  are  divided  among  the  three  great 
classes,  of  landlords,  capitalists,  and  labourers,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  value,  or  their  power  to  exchange  for,  or  buy  each  other,  or 
labour.** 

Here  we  are  formally  told  by  Mr.  Macculloch  that  the  distri- 
bution of  the  produce  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  value,  vet  he  has 
written  a  long  chapter  in  order  to  explain  the  eifect  which  altera- 
tions in  the  rates  of  wages  and  profits  have  upon  the  relative 
exchangeabilities  of  commodities  (i.e.  upon  their  value  in  his  own 
sense  of  that  term),  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  such  alterations 
can  take  place,  the  quantity  of  produce  remaining  the  same, 
without  at  the  same  time  increasing  or  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  labour  for  which  that  produce  will  exchange  (Adam  Smithy's 
standard  of  value) ;  so  that  in  whatever  light  we  view  value,  the 
above  passage  contains  statements  equally  at  variance  with  the 
fact.  After  this  it  is  needless  to  add  a  word  more  in  proof  of  our 
assertion,  that  Mr.  Macculloch  has  on  this  subject  fallen  into  the 
grossest  inconsistency  and  contradiction. 

We  have  devoted  so  large  a  portion  of  our  space  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  above  important  questions,  that  we  have  no  room 
left  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  other  matters 
treated  in  this  volume.  It  would,  however,  be  unfair  towards 
Mr.  Macculloch  to  dwell  solely  upon  what  appears  to  be  objec- 
tionable in  his  work,  and  to  leave  wholly  unnoticed  the  many 
valuable  and  useful  parts  of  it,  which  are  written  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  science,  and  are  calculated  to  advance  the  knowledge 
of  it. 

We  are  glad  to  find  any  thing  to  commend  in  Mr.  Macculloch''s 
book.  His  introductory  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
science  is  of  itself  a  very  interesting  little  tract.    We  have  alreadv 
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spoken  favourably  of  the  style  in  which  his  work  is  written,  and 
we  have  now  to  add  that,  in  this  kter  edition,  he  has  introdnoed 
several  new  chapters  upon  coUateral  topics,  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  main  subject,  and  containing  much  historical  and 
other  useful  information,  interspersed  with  many  excellent  and 
judicious  observations. 

We  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  working  of  ihe  New 
Poor  Law,  to  say  whether  his  extreme  hostility  to  the  piesent 
system  is  founded  upon  just  grounds  or  not.  At  any  rale  Ui 
remarks  upon  it  seem  to  be  dictated  by  a  feelinff  of  sympatliy 
in  behalf  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  resort  to  this  last  rcaoureo 
of  misery  and  destitution,  and  on  that  account  are  deaerring  of 
every  attention  and  respect. 

Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Macculloch  has,  on  these  ooDatenl 
and  incidental  subjects,  written  well,  because  he  has  gromded 
his  views  regarding  them  on  facts  and  experience,  which  have  bd 
him  to  just  conclusions ;  while  on  those  questions  which  rdate  to 
the  fundamental  and  essential  principles  of  the  science  he  has 
written  ill,  because  he  has  founded  his  reasonings  on  hypothetical 
and  inconsistent  data,  which  have  led  him  into  the  adoption  of  a 
false  system  of  doctrines. 

The  promulgation,  however,  of  these  doctrines  being  the  dnef 
aim  ana  object  of  the  work,  we  may  venture  to  prediet  that  when 
the  subject  comes  to  be  more  generally  studied  and  understood, 
this  book,  in  spite  of  the  valuable  and  useful  information  it  eon- 
tains,  will  cease  to  be  considered  as  a  safe  guide  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  making  themawea  ao- 
quainted  with  the  true  principles  of  political  econoiqf • 

Other  treatises  will,  no  doubt,  by-and-by  arise,  founded  imon 
broader  views  and  a  more  comprehensive  basis  of  fiiete,  in  whiflh 
the  true  theory  of  distribution  (the  germ  of  which  is  to  be  Ibimd 
in  Adam  Smithy's  great  work)  will  be  more  fully  dev«l«iped  and 
firmly  established ;  and  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  MaccnUoeh,  whiflh 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  an  appeal  to  fiicts,  will  shaze  the  j^jimw^mi 
fate  of  all  other  ingenious  but  unsound  theories,  and  be  gmdndy 
neglected  and  forgotten. 
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Art.  V. — On  the  means  of  rendering  more  efficient  the  Educatim 
■     of  the  People :  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Davids s^  by 

Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  jD.Z>.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.    Eighth 

JEdiiion.     London:  Murray,  1846,  pp.  71. 

The  subject  on  which  Dr.  Hook  treats  in  the  present  publication 
is  one  of  vast  importance.  The  author  s  character,  his  experience, 
his  learning,  his  ability,  and,  above  all,  his  position  in  the  Church, 
give  him  a  special  right  to  qpeak  upon  it,  and  add  great  weight  to 
what  he  says ;  and  it  is  cleiur  that  he  has  spoken  to  a  very  atten- 
tive audience,  from  the  eight  editions  which  have  been  called 
for  of  his  pamphlet,  within  the  brief  space  of  three  months. 

The  country  is  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  abundant  and  in- 
controvertible evidence  which  he  has  adduced,  to  show  that  it  is 
*^  impossible  for  voluntary  association  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
nation  by  a  sufficient  supply  of  school-rooms  and  competent 
masters'  (p.  21),  and  that  without  tiie  aid  of  the  State,  ^^  we 
cannot  succeed  in  the  great  object  which  every  patriot,  as  well 
as  every  Christian,  has  at  heart "''  (p.  32),  and  no  one,  we  think, 
can  have  perused  his  pages,  without  feeling  satisfied  that  if  Eng- 
land desires  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  public  peace  and  prosperity, 
she  must  maintain  and  increase  her  efforts  for  the  moral  and 
religious  training  of  the  young  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  com- 
munity. 

There  are  many,  perhaps,  who  did  not  stand  in  need  of  the  statis- 
tical details  with  which  Dr.  Hook  has  presented  us,  to  convince  us 
of  this  proposition ;  and  for  ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  are,  and 
always  have  been,  of  that  class  of  persons  who  regard  it  as  the 
paramount  duty  of  a  Christian  State  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  its  poor;  and  knowing  how  extensively  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  crime  prevail  among  us,  espedaUy  in  our  large  towns,  we 
have  long  been  persuaded  that  it  is  the  imperatlTe  duty  of  the 
Legislature  of  England  to  make  every  exertion  in  its  power  to 
promote  the  cause  of  National  Education. 

This  being  the  case,  we  were  fully  prepared  for  the  declaration 
of  the  noble  individual  who  now  holds  the  chief  place  in  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  In  his  letter  to  the  electors  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  in  his  address  to  them  on  his  re-election,  Lord 
John  Bussell  states,  that  the  question  of  national  education 
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urgently  demands  the  attention  of  Parliament ;  and  on  the  17Ui 
of  July  last,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  said,  tint 
*'  after  all  the  voluntary  efforts  that  had  been  made  by  in^vidnalii 
yet  the  amount  of  ignorance  in  this  countnr,  the  want  of  edu- 
cation, the  degree  to  which  the  Gospel  is  entirely  a  sealed  book, 
is  a  most  lamentable  fact ;  but  the  msgrace  is  light  in  comparisoD 
with  the  evil  itself  which  we  have  to  deplore.**^  And  he  oondoded 
his  speech  with  the  following  remarkable  words : — *^  Sir,  I  have 
already  said  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  much  into  this  subject  now,  but 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  it  is  a  subject  to  which  I  shall  pay  the 
most  constant  attention ;  and  I  do  trust  that  when  it  comes  belbie 
the  House  again,  I  may  have  some  statement  to  make  that  wiD 
show  that  the  pains  I  have  taken  have  not  been  in  vain.^ 

We  cannot  forbear  recording  the  important  and  gratifyiiig 
fact,  that  on  the  same  day  on  which  this  dedantion  was  made, 
and  probably  in  consequence  of  it,  the  sum  of  100,000f.  was 
voted  for  public  education, — a  larger  amount,  we  believe,  than 
has  ever  been  given  on  any  previous  occasion  for  the  same 
purpose  *. 

On  the  whole,  then,  considering  the  exigencies  of  the  countij, 
considering  also  the  declarations  of  the  present  first  minister  of 
the  crown,  and  the  dispositions  and  acts  of  the  legislature,  we 
find  ourselves  arrived  at  Dr.  Hookas  conclusion — a  oondusioD, 
by  the  way,  propounded  to  the  world  by  the  National  Sodety  in 
its  first  circular  in  1811,  that  we  'Mive  in  an  age  when  the 
question  is,  not  whetlter^  but  how^  the  poor  are  to  be  educated.** 

-(p.  5). 

To  this  enquiry,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  it  has  been 
Dr.  Hookas  endeavour  to  furnish  a  reply  in  the  pamphlet  now 
under  review. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  plan  which  he  oflbrs  fir 
the  consideration  of  the  public,  we  would  first  request  leave  to 
make  a  remark  on  the  title  of  his  work.  It  is  oescribed  as  a 
Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David^s,  "  On  the  means  of 
rendering  more  efiicient  the  Education  of  the  P&jpU.^  Thk,  we 
would  respectfully  submit,  is  a  misnomer.  His  pamphlet  does  not 
treat  on  the  education  of  the  people^  but  of  the />oor.  The  poor, 
as  well  as  the  nobility  and  gentry,  are  a  part^  a  moti  imporiaai 
part,  of  the  people,  but  they  are  not  the  people ;  and  it  qypears  to 

>  The  Parliamentary  grants  from  1833  to  1839  were  90,0002.  a  ymt ;  firam  ISM 
to  1842  inclusive  they  were  30,000/. ;  in  1843  and  1844  they  wen  40fi6oL  ;  and  fa 
1845  they  were  75,000/. ;  or  from  1833  to  184C  tlie  whole  amount  of  moiMj  granltd 
by  the  Govenmient  in  aid  of  the  building  of  schools  was  Se5/MMI.-^&«  jOr.  Ad^ 
p.  & 
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us  a  serious  error  to  call  them  so:  and  in  our  opinion  it  is 
specially  incumbent  on  the  clergy  to  abstain  from  all  expressions 
which  may  give  the  poor  a  false  notion  of  their  position,  and 
render  them  discontented  with  it.  To  flatter  the  poor  that  they 
are  the  people^  seems  to  be  the  characteristic  of  a  demagogue ; 
and,  of  all  demagogues,  religious  ones  are  the  worst. 

The  National  Society  calls  itself  a  Society  incorporated  "  for 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  ;^  and  we  honour  it  for  its  frankness  in 
this  respect ;  Dr.  Hook,  on  the  other  hand,  reminds  us  too  much 
of  the  man,  "  qui  credidit  ingens  Pauperiem  vitium  ;'''*  he  appears 
to  wish  to  disguise  their  poverty  from  tlie  class  for  whom  he  calls 
on  the  State  to  provide,  although  their  ^oi?^y  is  the  very  thing 
which  constitutes  their  claim  to  such  provision.  We  shall  see, 
before  we  close  these  remarks,  that  it  is  indispensable  that  in 
treating  this  subject  we  should  have  a  clear  view  of  the  patiicular 
class  concerning  which  we  are  writing;  but  even  though  no 
special  reason  existed  for  such  distinctness  in  the  present  case,  yet 
our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  politi- 
cian as  it  is  for  the  historian '  to  call  things  by  their  right  names — 

rd  avKa  ovicaf  r^y  OKa^riv  om^riv  Xiyeiv. 

We  proceed  now  to  describe  Dr.  Hook's  plan  for  the  education 
of  the  poor  of  England  and  Wales. 

I.  first,  he  wisely  lays  it  down  as  an  unquestionable  axiom, 
that  there  can  be  no  education,  worthy  of  the  name,  without  a 
religiom  basis  (pp.  5,  6). 

II.  He  maintains  with  equal  justice,  that  this  basis  must  be  a 
doctrinal  one ;  that  is,  it  must  be  built  not  on  moral  generalities^ 
but  on  the  special  dogmas  of  Christianity.  He  affirms  that  when 
persons  ^^talk  of  an  education  based  on  a  system  of  morals 
divested  of  all  doctrine,"^  and  call  this  a  religious  education,  *^  they 
seek  to  deceive  themselves  as  well  as  us,  and  utter  a  falsehood. "" 
(p.  35). 

On  this  subject  his  observations  appear  to  us  to  be  excellent ; 
and  we  beg  to  transcribe  them  for  the  gratification  of  our 
readers. 

**  All  really  Christian  persons  must  stand  opposed  to  any  system  of 
education  which  being  professedly  based  upon  this  general  religion, 
which  IS  no  religion^  will  in  fact  unchristianize  the  country.  To  sepa- 
rate the  morality  of  the  Gospel  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  every 
one  who  knows  what  the  Gospel  is  knows  to  be  impossible.  The  doc- 
trines of  grace  and  of  good  works  are  so  interwoven  that  they  must 

*  Lucian.  de  oontcribenda  Historia,  §.  41. 
VOL.  VI. — NO.  XI. — SEPT.  1846.  K 
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stand  or  fall  together.  Faith  and  worki,  doctrine  and  mani^^wn 
like  hody  and  soul ;  the  pretended  mother  may  be  wflUag  to  difide 
them,  they  who  know  what  the  Gospel  ia,  like  die  true  mother  bdbn 
the  throne  of  Solomon,  will  aufifer  any  affliction  befcra  ihfBj  wiD  con- 
sent to  it.  Satan  could  devise  nor  scheme  for  the  extirpelion  of  Gkrk- 
tianity  more  crafty  or  more  sure  than  this,  which  weold  Hibatitota  a 
system  of  morals  for  religion.  The  generality  of  menkiml  content 
themselves  always  with  the  lowest  degree  of  xe%ioni  which  will  liknec 
their  conscience  and  aid  their  self-deception :  they  deiiro  to  belkve  as 
little  as  they  may  without  peril  to  their  sonli,  and  to  do  only  what  die 
majority  of  their  neighbours  say  they  must.  On  this  gemral  leligfon, 
which  is  no  religion^ — on  this  semblance  of  religion,  this  shadow  pat 
for  the  substance, — the  majority  of  the  people  of  England  will,  under 
such  a  system  of  education,  be  taught  to  rest  as  snfficient.  Inttmeted 
that  this  will  suffice,  they  will  proceed  no  further.  Tbey  wiD  be 
brought  up  to  suppose  that  Christian  doctrine  is  a  thing  indiflerent,  an 
exercise  for  the  ingenuity  of  theologians,  but  of  no  pnctiGnl  import- 
ance. They  nill  thus  be  educaied  in  a  state  of  md^fkremee  to  fit 
Christian  religion;  indifference  mil  lead  to  contempt;  amUmpi  to  ie»- 
ii/f/y."— pp.  35,  86. 

III.  He  affirms  that  the  State  of  England  cantMt  and  oygki  mot 
to  give  a  religious  education,  and  that  "  all  parties  will  comUne 
to  resist  any  State  education,  which  is  profesBedly  rMgiemT* — 
p.  36.  This  he  maintains  on  the  foUowmg  gronnda,  which  we 
trust  our  readers  will  carefully  consider : — 

1.  Dejure,  If  the  State  attempts  to  inculcate  rdigbn,  it  mmi 
teach,  or  cause  to  be  taught,  a  particular  form  of  it.  But  ihh^ 
he  argues,  it  has  no  ripkt  to  do ;  for,  says  he  (p.  88),  ^  The  ttum 
are  collected  from  persons  of  all  religions,  ana  cannot  be  tMf 
expended  for  the  exclusive  maintenance  of  one.  To  oaB  lipOtt 
Parliament  to  vote  any  money  for  the  exclnaive  BopfNfft  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  to  call  upon  Parliament  to  do  iAibA  m 
unjust.  The  Church  has  no  more  clahn  for  exdorire  peonniaiy 
aid  from  the  State,  or  for  any  pecuniary  aid  at  all,  than  is  poe- 
sessed  by  any  other  of  those  many  corporations  with  which  oor 
country  abounds.^  ^'  It  is,  therefore  (he  says),  abundantly  dear 
tliat  the  State  cannot  give  a  reli^aus  education,  as  the  wofd 
religion  is  understood  by  unsophisticated  minds.^ — ^p.  38. 

2.  De  facto.  This  question  of  the  inability  of  the  State  to  give 
a  religious  education  (he  affirms)  is  already  decided.  Them  ean- 
not  (he  asserts,  p.  S7)  "be  any  objection  on  the  pari  of  the 
Church  to  admit  Dissenters  to  an  equality  in  tiiis  reepeoi;  be- 
cause, so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  this  question  m  tkesdy 
settled :  the  State  does  assist  both  the  Church  and  Dissent  at  tlie 
present  time." 
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On  this  important  subject  he  adds,  and  we  request  special 
attention  to  his  words, — 

"  The  notion  is  now  exploded  which  once  prevailed,  that  the  Church 
of  England  has  an  exclusive  claim  to  pecuniary  support,  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  the  Establishment,  Those  who»  Hke  myself^  are  eailed 
High  Churchmen^  have  htUe  or  no  sympathy  wkh  mere  Estahlisk" 
mentar'iant.  In  what  way  the  Church  oi  En^aad  t#  esiabUeked,  even 
in  this  portion  of  the  British  empire,  it  is  wery  Sjfculi  to  say.  Our 
ancestors  endowed  the  Church,  not  by  legislative  enaetment,  but  by  the 
piety  of  individuals ;  even  royal  benefactors  acted  in  their  individual, 
not  their  corporate,  capacity,  and  their  grants  have  beeix  protected,  like 
property  devised  to  other  corporations,  by  the  legislature^  At  the  Con" 
quest  the  bishops  were,  on  account  of  the  lands  they  held,  made  barons^ 
and  invested  with  the  rights,  as  well  as  the  responsibilities,  of  feudal 
lords.  It  is  as  barons^  not  as  bishops,  that  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords 
are  held  by  some  of  our  prelates;  not  by  all,  for  a  portion  of  our 
hierarchy,  eminently  distinguished  for  learning,  zeal,  and  piety,  the 
colonial  bishops^  are  excluded.  The  Church  &us  endowed  and  pro* 
tected,  was  once  the  Church  of  the  whole  nation :  it  waa  corrupted  in 
the  middle  ages:  it  was  reformed;  and,  as  the  old  Catholic  Church 
reformed,  it  remains  among  ua  to  thia  day,  one  of  the  great  corporations 
of  the  land."— p.  37. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  remits  deduced  by  Dr.  Hook  from 
these  principles  as  affirmed  by  himself.     He  proposes — 

I.  That  tne  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council  should  license 
Normal  schools,  whether  of  the  Ohurch  or  Dissent,  for  training 
masters. — p.  65. 

That  the  government  should  appoint  a  board  of  examiners, 
who  should  give  diplomas  (p.  67) ;  and  that  no  master  should  be 
allowed  to  teach  in  a  State  school,  without  previous  training  in 
one  of  the  Normal  schools  above  specified.^-p.  67. 

XL  That  literary  or  secular  Primary  schools — 16,625  in  num- 
ber— for  the  education  of  the  poor,  should  be  established  by  the 
/State  throughout  England  and  Wales. — p.  26,  67. 

That  in  these  schools  *'  literary  and  scientific  instruction  only 
should  be  given  by  the  masters  appointed  by  the  government."" 
—p.  40. 

But  that  it  should  be  "  required  of  every  child  to  bring,  on  the 
Monday  of  every  toeekj  a  certificate  of  his  having  attended  the 
Sunday  school  of  his  parish  church,  or  some  place  of  %oorship 
leaally  licensed^  and  also  of  his  having  attended  for  similar  reli- 
gious instruction  at  some  period  set  apart  during  the  week"'  (p.  40) ; 
and  that  thus  "reli^ous  instruction  should  be  secured  to  the 
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children  in  accordance  toith  those  traditiona^  whether  of  Ohurch  or 
of  Dissent,  which  they  have  received  from  their  parmUs.^ — p.  41. 

That,  ''  to  effect  this  object,  there  should  be  attached  to  every 
school  thus  established  by  the  State  a  ckus-room^  in  which  tlie 
clergyman  of  the  parish^  or  his  deputies,  miffht  give  religions 
instruction  to  his  people,  on  the  afternoons  of  &vmy  WediMidaf 
and  Friday ;  another  class-room  being  provided  for  a  similar  pur* 
pose  for  dissenting  ministers^* — p.  41. 

That  ^Hhe  supervision  of  these  State  secular  schools  should 
rest  with  the  county  magistrates  and  lay-inspectors  appointed 
by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council.'" 

That  these  schools  should  be  supported  from  ''a  local  fond 
raised  by  a  county  rate,  and  from  parliamentary  grants.^ — ^p.  67. 

That  '^  the  books  to  be  used  should  be  selected  or  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council.'* — ^p,  68. 

That  the  annual  outlay  to  be  thus  levied  would  be  as  fol- 
lows, p.  26 : — 

16,625  Schools  with  salaries  of  100/.  to  principal  teachers  £19662,500 

16,625  Schools,  for  general  annual  expenses,  30/.  each     •         498,750 

8,312  Schools  with  two  .ipprentices,  at  15/.  each,  or  301.         249,860 

8,312  Schools  with  three  apprentices,  at  15/.  each  or  45/.       374,040 

Total  general  outlay  on  elementary  schools       •    £2,784,650 

^'  The  expenses  of  Normal  schools  would  average  50L  annually 
for  each  student,  or  for  two  thousand  canaidate  mastefs, 
100,000/.,  and  for  one  thousand  mistresses,  in  training,  BOfiOOL^ 
—p.  27. 

Then,  *'  that  if  twenty  Normal  schools  (the  number  required) 
were  established  for  masters,  and  ten  for  mistresses,  460,000fc 
would  be  required  for  the  fabric  and  fumitwre  of  UTormal  ickoab 
alone.  Then,  again,  16,625  elementary  «cAoo/ itfiZe/tn^A  for  160 
scholars,  with  a  master's  dwelling,  would  each  cost  60(ML  (or 
8,31 2,500/.),  or  upwards  of  eight  millions.'' 

On  the  whole,  then.  Dr.  Hook  would  demand,  for  the  aocooi" 
j)lishment  of  his  plan,  a  grant  of  eight  miUiont  in  the  first 
instance;  and  nearly  three  millions  annually  to  be  raised  by  a 
county  rate,  or  voted  by  Parliament. 

On  the  other  hand,  supposing  his  schools  to  be  well  attended, 
and  to  be  aided  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  he  anticipates  an 
annual  revenue  from  those  two  sources  of  1 ,862,000/. — p.  27. 

Such,  then,  are  the  details  of  the  system  now  proposed  by  Dr. 
Hook,  for  '^  rendering  more  efficient  the  means  ior  tne  education 
of  the"  poor. 
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Wc  observe  upon  it,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  is  no  new 
plan  of  education,  even  in  our  own  country. 

In  the  year  1835,  or  thereabouts,  a  Presbyterian  gentleman, 
an  advocate  of  the  Scotch  bar,  came  from  Edinburgh  to  Lon- 
don with  a  vehement  desire  to  educate  the  people  of  England. 
He  brought  with  him  recommendations  from  Professor  Pillans, 
and  Messrs.  Chambers,  and  Messra.  Combe,  and  other  distin- 
guished educationists.  Ue  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Maclaren,  editor 
of  the  Scoi8?nan  newspaper*.  Having  alighted  in  London,  he 
hastened  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  found  a  select 
committee  for  education  in  Ireland  sitting ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
this  Scotch  gentleman  was  pressed  by  this  imA  committee  to  give 
evidence  on  English  education.  He  informed  the  committee  (we 
quote  his  words)  that^  *^  France  was  getting  forward  in  education, 
and  would  perhaps  get  ahead  of  us ;  ^^  that  educational  matters 
were  in  a  very  prosperous  state  in'  Prussia;  sluA^ proh  pudor ! 
^^  that  no  class  of  people  in  England  is  well  educated  at  present.^^ 
He  was  full  of  indignation  against  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the 
"  monastic  system  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  all  our  great 
schools ;  he  abhorred  *'  flogging^ ; ''  he  would  extirpate  "  fag- 
ging;" he  hated  "taking  places;"  and  writing  Greek  and  Latm 
verses  was  what  he  specially  eschewed.  He  wished  "  that*  the  dead 
languages  "  were  buried.  He  would  purify  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
by  a  special  commission ;  and  though  he  had  never  been  in  Ire- 
land, he  lauded  the  Belfast'  Academical  Institution  to  the  skies. 
He  would  have  every  one  compelled  ^  to  go  to  school ;  and  no  persons 
should  be  taught  any  religion  that  they  did  not  approve.  He 
would  have  Mr.  Buckingham''s  "baths  and  airing-grounds"  esta- 
blislicd  by  Act  of  Parliament.  He  would  set  up  parochial  libra- 
ries and  stock  them  with*  Messrs.  Chambers^  publications:  and 
he  would  build  parochial  laboratories  and  furnish  them  with 
Dr.  Reid^s  "pneumatic  trough"  and*  Mr.  Chambers^  ** cheap  air- 
pump."  He  explained  to  the  committee  the  meaning  of  "  percep- 
tive Christianity*,"  and  drew  a  clear  distinction  between  an  edu- 
cator and  educationist* :  he  was  of  the  latter  class.  In  short, 
since  the  days  of  Hippias  the  Eleian, — saving,  perhaps,  the  Abbe 
Sibyes  of  Paris, — no  one  seems  yet  to  have  appeared  equally 
quaUfied  with  him  to  reform  education  and  to  regenerate  the 
world. 

The  House  of  Commons  appears  to  have  been  duly  sensible  of 

'  Appendix  to  Report  from  Select  Committee  on  Education,  1835,  p.  169. 

*  P.  126.  *  P.  126.  •  P.  189.  '  P.  179. 

*  P.  195.  »  P.  199.  »  P.  145.  a  P.  161. 

*  P.  162.  *  P.  184.  »  P.  150. 
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the  honour  conferred  on  it  by  the  presence  of  this  distingiiiBhed 
educationist,  and  ordered  his  evidence  to  be  printed  in  an  Ap- 
{londix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Irish  EUlucation 
for  1835, — where  it  occupies  no  less  than  eighty-fivs  folio 

PAGES. 

Having  recently  perused  this  Scotch  evidence  before  this  Irish 
committee  on  English  education,  we  were  mach  surpriaed  to  find 
that  the  learned  wiUiess  whom  we  have  just  introduced  to  our 
readers  has  anticipated  nearly  all  of  Dr.  Hookas  auggeations  lor 
improving  national  instruction*  If  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster  ooaU 
have  made  any  thing  like  so  strong  a  case  for  claiming  priority  of 
invention  of  the  monitorial  system  against  Dr.  Belli — about  wbidi 
system,  bv  the  way,  the  world  seems  now  quite  as  much  ^iftpowrf 
to  quarrel  who  shall  be  the  first  to  d^trof  it,  as  forty  veara  i^ 
they  wore  to  contend  to  whom  should  be  assigned  the  honour  of 
havinff  originated  it, — as  Mr.  James  Simpson  can  eatahUah  fiv 
precedence  of  Dr.  Hook  in  the  discovery  of  the  mwrrd  and  nnrwilar 
severance  system  of  instruction,  what  an  lo  Pcsan  irould  have 
been  sounded  by  all  the  Lancasterians  of  the  land  i  The  pba 
propounded  by  the  Vicar  of  Leeds  must,  on  the  oommon  prindpfe 
of  suum  cuique^  be  called  the  Sim psokiak  Systxii  of  eanoation. 
Let  us  proceed  to  show  this. 

First,  Mr.  Simpson  says  (p.  149) :  '^  I  woidd  wish  to  see, 
1st,  a  Miniiter  of  Instruction ;  2nd,  a  Board  ofCommisrimistt  wnh 
the  power  of  cstablisliing  schools,  and  sole  power  of  appmntiiig 
teacners.  \Vhen  I  say  schools,  I  mean  not  only  mmmmUtuj 
schools^  but  also  Normal  schools  for  training  maatere ;  and  there 
should  be  Examinators  of  the  teachers  from  these  Normal  adiooli, 
on  their  trials  for  licences*  To  the  Board  of  CommiaBionen  I 
would  leave  the  appointment  of  Inspectors  ofsckcob.  We  dionid 
thus  have  a  Minister  of  Instruction,  the  National  Board  of  £dnea- 
tion,  the  Board  of  Examinators,  and  the  Inspectora.^ 

Here  we  have  pretty  much  Dr.  Hookas  educational  oi 
tion.     His  diplomas  are  also  forestalled  (p.  ]  54) :  **  AU 
says  Mr.  Simpson,  "  should  attend  the  national  Normal  achoofai 
and  receive  what  the  Frendi  call  the  brwst  de  eapaeiif.^ 

Now  for  the  assessment  for  the  foundation  and  maintenanoa  of 
schools :  '^  I  would  not  give  the  parish  any  discretion  whether  er 
not  a  school  shall  be  established ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  aolioolB 
should  be  provided  for  by  the  parishes,  or  the  looalitiea  in  gpnenl 
where  they  are  situated''  (pp.  164,  165). 

And  next  for  the  main  feature  of  Dr.  Hookas  aehemo,  vis.  Us 
device,  secemere  sacra  profanisy  one  would  say  that  Dr.  Hook 
has  almost  transcribed  Mr.  Simpson's  words.    Mr.  Sin^aoA  sajs 
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(p.  156,  157),  "The  teachers  of  the  Elementary  schools,  it  is 
proposed,  shall  be  secular  teachers,  and  tio  more ;  they  should  not 
be  required  to  teach  revealed  religion ;  but,  more,  they  should  not 
bo  permitted  to  do  so.  There  shall  be  other  and  much  better 
provision  for  it :  it  shall  be  imparted  to  the  young,  not  by  the 
elementary  teacher,  but  by  the  proper  religious  teachers^  the  clergy 
of  the  differmU  pereuaaione^ 

And  again  (p.  185)  :  ''I  would,  as  I  have  said,  secularize  secular 
education  wholly,  but  at  the  same  time  make  a  most  perfect  provi- 
si&n  for  education  in  revealed  religion^  by  allotting  to  every  ele- 
mentary school  both  secular  and  religious  instruction,  but  under 
different  teachers  and  at  separate  hours,'''' 

Again  (p.  187) :  "  The  pupil  shall  have  a  teacher  of  secular 
knowledge^  and  he  shall  have  a  teacher  of  revealed  religion^  at  a 
separate  hour^  and  the  teacher  of  religion  shall  be  the  minister  of 
his  persuasion ;  so  that  the  ministers  of  religion  shall  be  bound  to 
take  upon  them  the  religious  training  of  the  youns .^^ 

So  remarkable  is  the  coincidence  between  £e  evidence  of 
Mr.  Simpson  before  the  Irish  committee  and  the  letter  of  Dr.  Hook 
to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  Presbyterian  advocate  may  not  bring  an  action  for 
literary  plagiarism  against  the  Anglican  divine. 

But  to  proceed.  Happily  for  England,  the  Simpsonian  system, 
now  republished  by  Dr.  Hook,  need  not  be  encountered  by  abstract 
reasoning.  It  has  already  been  tried  in  other  countries,  particu- 
larly in  France.  That  country  seems  to  be  like  a  political  labo- 
ratory, in  which  experiments  are  made  in  educational  and  eccle- 
siastical chemistry  for  the  benefit  of  England,  if  she  will  be 
wise  enough  to  profit  by  them.  Let  us  then  examine  the  results 
which  this  system  has  produced  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Cliannel. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon founded  the  French  University  in  1806,  and  that  this 
university  consists  of  twenty-seven  acoMmies^  formed  of  a  large 
number  of  colleges  or  schools  planted  Uirougbout  the  whole  of 
France.  If  we  may  use  the  comparison,  France  is  the  university 
garden,  these  academies  are  its  parterres,  and  the  schools  are 
intended  to  be  its  flowers.  These  schools  are  conducted  by 
masters  breveted  by  the  government  Board  of  Examiners,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister  of  Instruction.  They  are  to  secondary 
instruction  what  Dr.  Hook's  teachers  would  be  to  primary.  In- 
deed, as  we  shall  see,  France  must  be  Dr.  Hook's  educational 
Utopia.  He  would  be  much  happier  at  Lyons  than  at  Leeds. 
In  France  the  State  does  not  pretend  to  give  religious  instruction 
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in  its  great  schools :  it  appoints  teachers  who  have  no  rotHgim^ ; 
and  it  appears  to  think  that  thepr  do  not  require  any,  for  thej 
have  only  secular  instruction  to  give.  Let  the  schoolmaster  say 
nothing  about  religion,  and  let  Uie  clergy  of  the  diffbrent  creew 
attend  to  that^ — this  is  the  theory  of  Dr.  Hook,  and  this  is  the 
practice  of  France.  Hence  the  race  of  aum6mer$  (or  ohaphim) 
attached  to  the  French  schools.  The  bell  rings  on  a  Wednesday 
afternoon  in  the  College  Boyal;  enter  the  Bomanist  awmSmtr 
to  hear  confessions ;  enter  the  Lutheran  aum6ni0r  to  give  a  lec- 
ture on  the  Augsbui^  Confession ;  enter  the  Oalvinist  awmtimBr 
to  read  a  homily  on  Ualvin^s  Institutes  or  the  Catechism  of  Ge- 
neva ; — and  the  boys  whose  parents  are  of  no  particular  idmoD 
are  let  loose  to  go  and  climb  poles  in  the  callistaenio  gymnasiuiii, 
or  to  take  a  dip  in  the  Ecole  de  Natation. 

But  this  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  treated  lightly.  It  is  as 
clear  to  almost  all  the  world  in  France,  as  the  midday  sun  in  its 
bright  sky,  that  this  Simpsonian  system  of  education  has  pro- 
duced there  a  race  of  youthful  infidels.  The  celebrated  Abb^  de 
la  Mennais  said  in  his  famous  letter '  to  the  Minister  of  Instme- 
tion  in  1823,  ^^Une  race  impisy  dSpravie^  rAo/aluMiiKitrs  Be 
forme  sous  Tinfluence  de  Tuniversit^  ;^  and  he  did  not  scruple  to 
speak  of  the  State  schools  as  ^'  les  s^inaires  de  FaiMiBme  et  le 
vestibide  de  Venferr 

So  lately  as  last  year,  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Cormenin  (no  fimataCi 
but  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world,)  thus  wrote':  ^^Do  our  seliooh 
give  any  moral  education  to  their  pupils  T — "  No.** — **  Why 
not  ?^ — "  That  is  the  business  of  the  parents^ — "  Any  reUyionu 
education  r—"  No/'— "  Why  notT— "2%a^  is  the  business  of 
the  clergy^ — but  we  have  chaplains  in  our  schools.^ — "  You  may 
have  what  you  like,  but  you  have  no  religion  there :  your  scbods 
are  not  made  for  it,  and  they  have  none^  Let  Dr.  Hookas  ad- 
mirers observe  this. 

In  corroboration  of  this  assertion  it  is  scarcely  neccSDaiy  to 
refer  to  the  testimony  of  the  French '  Episcopate,  who  have  beoi 
unanimous  in  condemning  this  State  system  of  education,  sinoe 
we  may  presume  that  their  judgment  is  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readera,  especially  now  that  the  auestion  of  national  education 
has  been  agitated  so  warmly  at  tne  recent  elections  in  Francei 


*  If  any  one  wishes  for  authentic  evidence  of  this  Uud^  let  him  oootult  Uie  < 
from  the  works  of  the  university  teachers  collected  in  Cattehisme  de  llJniTcnilfb 
Paris,  1845. 

'  This  letter  will  be  found  in  M.  de  lUancey's  Histoire  de  I'lnitnielioa  PabliqiM^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  316. 

•  «  Feu  !  Feu  1"    SetefOeenth  EdUion.    Paris,  1846,  p.  19. 
>  See  Rccueil  des  Actcs  Episcopaux.    Paris,  Mar.  1846. 
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and  has  been  the  pierre  de  tmche  of  so  many  candidates  for  the 
Chamber  just  assembled. 

But  we  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  those  enei^etic  persons 
w}io  are  labouring  day  and  night  in  France  to  (wrogaU  a  law 
wliich  Dr.  Hook  would  enact  in  England,  if  we  did  not  advert  to 
the  testimony  of  those  very  parties  (Dr.  Hook''s  religious  teachers 
of  various  persuasions)  who  represent  and  conduct  the  spiritual 
instruction  of  these  schools.  The  Chaplains  of  the  State  schools 
of  France  thus  expressed  themselves  in  an  official  report  in  1830 
concerning  the  result  of  their  labours ;  and  every  succeeding  year 
has  only  added  fresh  evidence  to  show  the  justice  of  their 
complaints. 

^^  The  Chaplains  (say  they  concerning  themselves)  are  in  a 
state  of  despondency  which  no  language  can  express,  on  account 
of  the  utter  futility  of  their  labours,  although  they  have  spared 
no  pains  to  render  them  effectual 

*'  When  the  scholastic  career  of  the  pupils  is  finished,  of  those 
who  quit  a  school  of  about  fwir  hwaared  students,  there  is  only 
about  one  pupil  a-year  who  believes  the  doctrines,  and  discharges 
the  duties,  of  religion  *." 

One  in  Four  Hundred  !  Such  is  the  remit  of  the  spiritual 
and  secular  separation  system  in  the  schools  of  France ! 

Let  Dr.  Hook  add  tlm  fact  to  his  statistical  tables,  in  which  he 
calls  on  us  to  vote  Eight  Millions  sterling,  and  Three  Mil- 
lions per  annum  for  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  in  this 
country, — ^to  produce  one  Christian  in  four  hundred  ! 

But  this  is  not  all.  Dr.  Hook'^s  plan  of  national  education  has 
been  tried  in  France,  not  only  in  secondary  instruction,  but  in 
primary  also,  that  is,  precisely  in  that  kind  of  instruction  which 
is  now  under  consideration ;  and  in  which  he  would  establish  it 
in  England  and  Wales,  at  the  outlay  we  have  just  mentioned, 
and  to  the  subversion  of  what  is  already  established  in  that  de- 
partment of  education. 

In  the  summer  of  1831,  M.  Victor  Cousin,  the  celebrated 
professor  and  publicist,  visited  Berlin,  where  he  had  two  inter- 
views with  Baron  von  Altenstein,  the  Prussian  Minister  of 
Instruction.  He  had  also  frequent  conversations  with  M.  Schulze, 
one  of  the  minister's  confidential  counsellors.  The  result  of 
M.  Cousin's  conferences  and  inquiries  was  a  Report  on  National 
Education,  addressed  by  him  to  M.  le  Comte  de  MontaUvet,  the 
then  Minister  of  Instruction  in  France '•     In  it  M.  Cousin  in- 

^  The  French  original  of  this  Report  will  be  found  inserted  at  full  length  in 
M.  de  Rianoey's  Histoire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  378 — 381. 

'  The  greater  part  of  this  Report  has  been  translated  and  published  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
Austin.  London^  1834.  The  Mder  may  compare  with  it  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Julius 
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forms  the  Minister  that  every  parent  in  Prussia  is  compelled  to 
send  his  children  to  school ;  tliat  each  gemeinde^  commune^  or 
parish,  is  obliged  to  maintain  &  primary  school:  that  the  masters 
of  these  schools  are  trained  in  Normal  Schools— of  which  there  is 
one  in  every  department — supported  partly  by  local  and  partly 
by  State  fiinds:  that  after  they  have  been  trained  for  a  com- 
petent time  in  these  Normal  Schools,  the  would-be  masters  are 
examined  by  a  government  board,  and,  if  approved  by  it,  receive  a 
brevet  or  diploma  from  the  Minister  of  Instruction. 

Now  for  the  main  point.  How  is  religious  instruction  provided 
for  in  the  Prussian  schools  ?  As  a  State,  Prussia  does  endeavour 
to  give  some  religious  instruction,  and  where  it  can,  dogmcUic 
instruction :  therefore  it  does  not  desire  to  unite  children  of  dif- 
ferent religious  persuasions;  but  in  many  cases  it  maintains 
separate  schools  of  different  communions  in  the  same  parish ;  but 
where  this  does  not  appear  to  be  feasible  it  imparts  only  general 
religious  instruction,  and  leaves  special  doctrinat  inatruGtion  to  be 
inculcated  by  the  pastors  of  the  various  creeds,  or  by  the  parents 
of  the  children. 

In  national  education,  therefore,  Prussia  has  no  national  re- 
ligion ;  but  from  its  mode  of  acting  it  appears  that  it  would  have 
one,  if  it  could. 

It  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  how  complete  the 
mechanical  organization  of  instruction  is  in  that  country,  that  in 
]  831  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14,  the 
approved  schoolable  period,  was  2,043,030,  and  that  the  number 
actually  schooled  in  the  State  schools  was  no  less  thim  2,021,421, 
so  that  there  were  only  21,609  children  unschooled;  and  this 
number  at  least  (it  may  be  reasonably  supposed)  was  provided 
for  in  private  schools ' :  so  that  it  would  appear  that  every  child 
who  could  be  educated  was  educated.  In  fact,  the  whole  kingdom 
was  one  great  school — one  vast  mind-manufactory.  Beside  this, 
lists  \  we  hear,  are  kept  with  such  scrupulous  accuracv,  that  His 
Prussian  Majesty  can  know,  at  a  mementos  notice,  which  of  his 
juvenile  subjects  has  been  guilty  of  missing  school  on  any  given 
day  in  any  year  in  any  of  the  most  obscure  villages  of  his  do- 
minions. Playing  truant  is  a  high  state  misdemeanour ;  an  e^ire 
de  Use-ma jedS.  These  lists,  we  hxe  assured,  are  often  aH)ealed  to 
in  courts  of  justice;  not  to  prove  or  disprove  alibis^  but  as  evi- 
dence of  character. 

Yet,  alas  I  after  all  these  painful  and  fintiguing  processes  of 
intellectual  cotton-spinning,  we  find,  to  our  mexpressible  grief 

on  PnisBian  Education,  §  1774—1796,  in  tiM  ParlkunentAiy  Rtport  m  EAncAikai. 
London,  18S5. 
<  See  Report,  pp.  814.S24.  «  P.  113.  M. 
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and  dismay,  that  superstition  and  infidelity  are  widely  prevalent 
in  Prussia.  No  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  human  beings^ 
nearly  as  many  as  the  school-going  population — went  last  year  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Goat  at  Treves ;  and  how  many  more 
Prussian  subjects  are  now  joining  with  MM.  Ronge  and  Gzeraki', 
and  the  Friends  of  Light,  as  they  are  called,  in  their  ungodfy 
crusade  against  revealed  religion,  and  in  their  fiEuiatical  rhapsodies 
against  public  peace  and  order,  we  are  not  able  to  tell.  The 
recent  Address  (Oct.  2,  18'lr5)  of  the  municipality*  of  Berlin  to 
the  sovereign  seated  on  his  throne,  an  address  which  can  only 
be  characterized  as  a  manifesto  of  Deism,  and  this  from  the 
municipal  body  of  the  capital  of  that  ffreat  kingdom,  ^^  where 
everv  child  is  Migod  to  go  to  school^''  speaks  volumes  for  the  state 
of  tbe  |Niblic  mind  in  that  country  after  all  the  educational 
dfiDiiig  it  has  received,  and  fills  us  with  an  involuntary  shudder 
at  the  very  names  of  Primary  schools.  Normal  schools.  Model 
schools,  School- inspectors,  and  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction. 

We  are  led  from  these  observations  on  Prussian  schools  to  re- 
cross  the  Rhine,  and  to  recur  to  our  former  topic, — -prinkify 
education  in  France, 

The  year  i^r  tlie  appearance  of  M.  Cousin'^s  Report,  M. 
Guiaot  became  Minister  of  Instruction  in  that  country,  and  in 
June,  1833,  was  passed  the  law  by  which  primary  instruction  in 
France  is  now  regulated. 

This  legislative  act  embodied  most  of  the  recomm^idations  of 
M.  Cousin^s  Report, 
il^it':— 

1.  Every  commune  or  parish  is  compelled  to  maintain  (cither 
by  itself  alone  or  jointly  with  other  communes)  Si  primary  school. 

2.  The  chef-lieu  of  every  department  (in  the  same  manner) 
must  maintain  a  Normal  or  Training  school. 

3.  Every  parochial  school  is  unaer  a  local  school-committee 
composed  of  the  Maire^  the  Procureur  du  Hot,  the  Ministers  of 
the  various  religions  (licensed  by  the  State),  and  one  or  more 
notables  of  the  paridi. 

4.  It  is  also  sulgect  to  a  county  committee  (comity  d^arrondisse- 
ment),  consisting  of  the  Maire  of  the  chef-Ueu  or  county  town, 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  one  of  the  ministers  of  die  dif- 
ferent religions,  a  professor  or  sclioolmaster^  a  parochial  school- 
master, and  iluree  notables  of  the  arrondissement^  all  under  the 
presidency  of  the  eui^^ect  of  the  department. 


*  Our  FMMkm  will  find  »  cireiinntanti>l  Mcoimt  of  their  {irooeedii^gBi  with 
doouments,  in  our  third  volume,  p.  495,  sqq. 

*  See  Note  at  p.  I70. 

*  We  eite  from  the  offidal  ^  Guide  des  Ecoles  PiimaixeBy"  pnbliahed  by  autho- 
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5.  Tho  masters  of  the  Primary  schools  are  appointed  by  this 
committee,  at  the  nomination  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  cqm- 
mune  in  which  tho  school  is.  Previously  to  his  appointment  the 
master  must  liave  obtained  a  certificai  de  inoralitS  from  the  mayar 
and  three  town  councillors  of  the  parish  where  he  lias  resided  for 
three  years:  he  must  have  also  been  examined  by  a  board  of 
seven  examiners  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  and 
have  received  a  brevet  de  capacity trom  them;  and,  lastly,  having 
been  appointed  as  above  specified,  and  having  taken  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  king,  the  charter,  and  the  laws,  he  receives  an 
arrete  (Tinstiiiition  from  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  and  is  in- 
stalled by  the  rector  of  the  academie  in  which  the  school  is. 

6.  The  comite  d^arrojidissement  inspects  all  the  schools  in  its 
district,  and  forwards  an  annual  report  of  their  condition  to  the 
prefect  of  the  departement  and  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Imtruo- 
tion ;  it  has  also  the  power  of  reprimanding  incompetent  or  neg- 
ligent masters,  and  suspending  them  from  their  functions. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  government  inspector  in  each 
departement^  and  a  sub-inspector  in  every  arrondiiemeni ;  all  of 
them  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  and  bound  to 
make  an  annual  report  concerning  the  state  of  the  schools  to  the 
rector  of  the  academie^  and  to  the  prefect  of  the  d^afiem&iU  in 
which  the  school  is ;  and  this  report  is  forwarded  to  the  Gonndl 
of  Education  in  Paris,  and  there  read. 

So  much  for  the  material  and  personal  organization  of  tho 
Primary  schools  of  France ;  let  us  now  examine  their  method  of 
religious  instruction. 

^^  The  wishes  of  the  parents  (says  the  law  of  June  1833)  shall 
be  consulted  and  followed  in  all  that  concerns  the  participation  of 
their  children  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  scnooL^ 

*^  Parents  sliall  be  invited  (says  the  ministerial  circular  of  Nov. 
1 83o)  to  give  religious  instruction  themselves,  or  by  means  of  the 
ministers  of  their  religion  (that  religion  being — in  the  words  of 
the  Conseil  Boyalof  JuuQ  1837 — Bomanist,  Lutheran,  Galvinistic, 
or  Jewish ;  these,  and  no  other,  being  licensed  by  the  state) ;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  children  shall  be  conducted  on  certain  dags  and 
at  fixed  hmre  to  the  respective  places  of  worship  in  which  sndi 
instruction  is  given.''^ 

In  practice  the  religious  instruction  given  by  the  state  school- 
master is  of  so  little  account,  that  '^  in  each  parochial  8oho<d  (sqfS 
the  Abb^  Dieulin")  the  religious  exercises  of  the  pupils  are  uider 
the  control  of  the  clergy,  and  as  soon  as  that  ceases  or  flagn,  the 
teaching  of  the  primary  schools  becomee  fokoBy  iHTfufar^  (SWisf 


*  In  hiB  Qmde  dea  Oax^9cdedLtUm)l844«ToL  L  pp.  6fl0. 
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tout-ct'/ait  s^culier).     Such,  then,  is  the  condition  of  the  parochial 
schools  in  France  with  respect  to  religions  education. 

Let  ns  now  pause  for  a  few  moments,  and  review  the  leading 
characteristics  of  this  system  as  now  detailed. 

1.  In  almost  every  one  of  the  37,000  cammtmes  or  parishes  of 
France  there  exists  a  Primary  school,  governed  by  an  instructor 
trained  in  a  State  Normal  school,  licensed  and  appointed  by  the 
secular  power,  and  responsible  to  it. 

2.  The  parochial  school  is  supported  by  a  parochial  tax  and  by 
a  small  payment  from  the  children ;  it  is  under  secular  inspection^ 
and  the  books  used  in  it  are  authorized  by  a  secular  board  of 
education. 

3.  The  master  is  entirely  independent  of  the  pastor  of  the 
parish  and  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  and  the  school  has  no 
connexion  with  any  religious  body,  except  so  far  as  that  the 
ministers  of  the  various  creeds  have  access  to  the  school  to  give 
religious  instruction,  and  that  the  pupils  are  enjoined  to  resort 
to  them  for  it,  and  that  the  ministers  are  members  of  the  school 
committee. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  results.  It  might,  we  think,  be  anti- 
cipated, that  the  parochial  schoolmaster,  having  no  connexion  with 
the  parochial  pastor,  and  having  a  commission  to  teach  from  the 
crown,  and  the  subjects  of  his  teaching  being  of  a  more  utilitarian, 
marketable,  and  ostentatious  character  than  those  of  the  clergy- 
man, he  would,  even,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  himself,  become  a  rival 
of  the  pastor  of  the  parish,  and  that  thus  the  Church  and  State 
would  be  exhibited  in  every  parish  of  France  in  an  attitude,  not 
of  friendly  alliance  with  each  other,  but  of  jealous  antagonism. 

Suppose  also  the  case  of  a  young  master  fresh  from  his  Normal 
school,  proud  of  belonginff  to  the  corps  enseignant  of  the  nation, 
armed  with  his  certificat  ae  morality  from  JH.  le  Maire  in  one  hand, 
and  with  his  brevet  de  capacite  and  his  arrSt^  d'^institviion  from 
M.  le  Ministre  in  the  other,  brimful  of  big  notions  of  the  vast 
importance  of  his  calcul  and  dessin  Un^airey  and  not  less  per- 
suaded, we  fear,  of  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  doctrines 
and  practice  of  Christianity,  because  he  is  not  required  to  teach 
the  one  or  to  exercise  the  other*.  Suppose  him  also  making  him- 
self of  great  importance  and  renown  to  the  villagers'  by  his  skill 
in  surveying,  and  map-making,  and  gauging,  and  well-sinking,  and 
billiard-playing,  and  speechifying  at  clims, — suppose  him  a  daily 

*  '*  II  poumit  malheurensexnent  dans.  I'^tat  present  de  l^gulation  se  dispenser 
des  pratiques  da  eolte  sans  donner  lieu  k  aucune  ponrsuite,"  says  the  Abb^  Dieulin, 
p.  683. 

^  The  institntears  (says  the  same  writer,  p.  687)  bave  now  become  **  assez 
gtfn^ralement  leB/acMum$  de  mm  oommunes." 
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frequenter  of  the  ca/lfskXii  eahar^i,  ft  reader  of  the  CkmtiiMumml^ 
and  an  admirer  of  M.  Micbelet, — ^whftt  chanoe,  we  should  Kbe 
Dr.  Hook  to  tell  us,  would  the  poor  village  Cfmrf^  with  Mb  CM' 
chisme^  his  Petit-Paramien^  and  his  JommSe  4h  OMHm^ — be  he 
as  pious  as  Vincent  de  Paul  and  as  learned  as  Thomas  AquiiiiB, 
— ^have  against  M.  VInstiMmr  d$  FBcole  Primam  t 

Suppose,  a^n,  the  said  instUuteur  to  be  a  perscm  of  aoeptieal 
opinions  and  licentious  habits, — and  it  is  in  Tarn  for  Dr.  Hook  to 
flatter  himself  that  he  would  be  remoffml^ — uJkOj  we  aak,  wooU 
remove  him  i  The  bishop  could  not,  the  ear£  eoiiU  not,  aod  As 
secular  authorities,  we  have  too  much  reason  to  bdieve^  miiWiiot ; 
for,  we  ask,  has  M.  Quinet  been  removed !  has  M.  Miekiewiei 
been  removed,  although  they  have  uttered  blasphemous  riiiyBodifa 
against  Christianity,  not  in  an  obscure  villaoe,  bat  in  their  pablie 
lecture-rooms  in  the  ColUge  de  France^  in  &e  very  capital  of  the 
Empire' !  No.  A  secular  educatinff  body  would  take  no  eogni- 
zance  of  the  religious  opinions  of  tne  parish  sehoohnaster ;  and 
he  would  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  parish  priest,  and  woaU  do 
infinitely  more  mischief  among  the  parishioners  in  ft  week  than 
the  pastor  could  repair  in  a  year. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  M.  Ouizot,  by  his  edueation  biD  of 
1833  ^founded,  as  we  have  said,  on  M.  Oonsin'^s  r€mpmri\  hm 
taken  mcalculable  pains  to  represent  on  a  h^^ge  seiue,  mmitdii 
mutandis^  the  celebrated  dialogue  in  the  *'Glouds^  of  Aristo- 
phanes, where  the'  two  game-cocks  (emblems  of  the  Chdlie  raee) 
arc  brought  on  the  stage  as  the  representatives  and  champions  of 
the  new  and  old  systems  of  education  \  to  peck  and  spur  at  one 
another  for  the  diversion  of  the  public.  On  the  French  edoea- 
tional  stage  there  stands  on  one  side  the  juvenile  Bicular  Ghdlus> — 

«  •  •  •  •        aequo 

Sustulit  in  digitos,  primoresque  erigit  ungues',— 

on  the  other  side,  impar  congressus^  is  the  veteran  rtnclmiantifil 
bird,  having  moulted  his  feathers  and  looki^  daric  and  durtj. 
The  result,  we  fear,  is  generally  the  same  in  franoe  as  it  was  at 
Athens  in  the  play.  And  now  Dr.  Hook  would  estaUiah  a  sdoh 
lar  cockpit  in  every  village  in  England. 

'  These  antlchmtUn  extravagancies  wcto  brouKht  befiora  tilw  mrtjoa  of  Iht 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  by  M.  do  PEspinaBse  in  the  Chamber  of  I>mlii% 
in  July,  1844  ;  but  in  vain.  See  Les  Nouveaux  Montaniates  da  CSoU^  da  IlMiMb 
Paris,  1844,  p.  160.  168. 

'  See  Mitcheira  Aristophanes.  Preface,  p.  Ixxxix.,  and  toL  1L  b.  lOa, 

«  Nubes,  947. 

iuliia  Toivvv  rf^v  dpxaiov  UaiSiiav  wc  Siixttro^ 
or  lyiu  rd  dlttua  Xiymv  fySovv  Kai  am^p^v^tnf  '- 
*  Lucilius  ap.  Non.  v.  24, 
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Perhaps,  hoiK^ever,  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  drawing  an  imagi- 
nary picture.  To  our  minds,  considering  the  materials  Dr.  Hook 
puts  together,  the  result  is  as  clearly  evident  as  if  we  saw  it  now 
visibly  realized  before  our  bodily  eyes;  for  as  South*  said, — 
and  he  was  a  keen  observer  of  things, — ^^  It  is  a  pestilential  design 
to  attempt  to  disjoin  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  interest,  which 
are  of  that  nature,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  cannot  be 
divided  but  they  will  prove  opposite^  and,  not  resting  on  a  bare 
diversity^  will  quickly  rise  into  a  cofUrari^;^  and  so  we  say 
now ;  Dr.  Hookas  severance  of  secular  and  sacred  would  soon  be- 
come hostility  of  one  to  the  other, 

But  we  must  not  speculate  on  probabilities.  "  M.  Guerry 
(says  the  "Edinburgh  Review''')  some  time  ago  scandalized  the 
friends  of  education  (in  France)  by  asserting  that  the  number  of 
persons  annually  charged  with  offences  against  the  laws  in  France 
varied  in  the  several  departments  with  the  number  of  persons  who 
had  received  the  elements  of  instruction.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  amount  of  legal  crime  does  appear  to  keep  pace  with  the 
amount  of  primary  instruction.'"''  M.  Guerry's  moral  map,  in- which 
the  districts  where  schools  and  crimes  are  most  numerous  are 
coloured  with  a  dark  tint,  has,  we  fear,  not  changed  its  hue  for 
the  better  since  the  biU  of  1833  has  been  in  full  operation.  In 
the  last  Compte  rendu  de  la  justice  criminelle  in  France  we  are 
informed,  that  since  1826  to  1843  the  population'  of  France  has 
increased  seven  per  cent,^  and  that  crime  has  augmented  in  the 
same  period  at  least  eighteen  per  cent*  ! 

^  In  his  Sermon  on  1  Kings  xiii.  33. 

^  No.  cxxxix.  p.  56.  We  are  indebted  to  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  for  this  refer- 
ence. See  his  Letters  to  Lord  Lansdowne  on  the  Establishment  of  a  Board  of 
National  Education,  p.  46. 

*  A  French  Jounuil  says  :  ''  Uu  mot  encore  pour  r^sumer  cet  article  ;  Ic  chiffro 
dc  1 'augmentation  de  la  population  est,  depuis  1826,  de  7  p*  100;  PaccroisBement 
des  crimes  est  de  oix-huit  ou  dix-neuf  podr  cent." 

'  The  following  are  the  remarks  of  the  Unhert  (10  Aug.  1846)  in  introducing 
these  statistics  to  its  readers : — 

«  Nous  allons  mettre  sous  leurs  yeux  lea  chiffres;  ils  veiront  comment  cette 
soci^t^,  fillc  de  la  philosophie  du  dix-huiii^me  si^cle,  r^pond  k  ces  efueignements  dont 
on  Yantc  tant  PeflScacittf  et  surtout  la  morality.  Nous  savons  bien  qu*on  nous  accu- 
sera  de  calomnier  la  civilisation :  que  noua  importe !  Nous  r^pondrons  k  nos 
adversaires  qu'il  y  tik  nos  yeux  une  civilisation  salutaire,  utile  k  tous,  et  4  la  gran- 
deur des  peuples  et  au  bien-^tre  des  individuSy  civilisation  qui  met  k  cot^  du  droit  le 
devoir,  k  c6t6  du  bonheur  le  courage,  la  r^gnation^rhonn^tet^ ;  qui  ne  pr^che  pas 
seuleraent  k  l*homme  le  culte  de  ses  app^tits,  roais  qui  lui  enseigne  toutcs  lea  vertus 
et  tons  les  devoirs  ;  cette  civilisation  est  m^re  do  tous  lea  progres :  elle  maintient 
Pordre,  raffermit  I'homme  contre  I'adverait^jOoncilie  Texistence  des  gouvemements 
avec  les  droits  des  peuples :  en  un  mot,  elle  gu^rit  et  soulage,  non  pas  avec  des 
geoles  et  des  carcans,  maia  avec  des  paroles  bienfaisantes,  avec  la  morale  de 
TEvangile. — Cette  civilisation  repose  sur  la  i^ligion  et  sur  le  respect  dd  k  ses 
enseienements. 

**  Nous  U  d^BBTOM,  et  nous  ponmuYons  de  tons  nos  efforts  son  ayenement ;  mais 
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But  to  come  nearer  to  the  point,  namely,  the  character  of 
the  primary  schoolmaster,  and  his  relation  to  the  pastor  of  the 
parish. 

In  a  recent  publication  of  Monseigneur  Parisis^  the  eloquent 
Bishop  of  Langres,  we  find  a  melancholy  description  of  the  condi- 
tion of  French  parishes,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  conduct  and 
pernicious  influence  of  the  State  schoolmaster.  After  enter- 
mg  into  some  lamentable  details  on  this  subject,  he  says ',  ''  I 
have  not  inspected  all  the  Primary  schools  in  France,  but,  to 
judge  from  what  I  know^  there  are  certainly  more  than  ten 
THOUSAND  Catholic  villages  more  or  less  in  the  state  of  suffering 
which  I  have  described  ;    that  is,  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  ! 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  this  condition 
of  things,  many  of  the  parochial  clergy  of^  France  have  kept  aloof 
from  the  State  schools,  or  abandoned  them  in  despair,  and  the 
schools  have  become  completely  secular^  that  is  to  say,  in  the  end^ 
Iiostile  to  Religion  and  the  Church,  and  nurseries  of  impiety  and 
anarchy. 

We.  would  therefore  beg  leave  to  submit  to  Dr.  Hook  this 
question,  "  Suppose  him  to  have  expended  his  eight  millions,  and 
to  have  obtained  his  grant  of  three  millions  a  year,  for  his  State 
schools,  is  he  certain  that  he  can  ensure  the  attendance  of  the 
parochial'  clergy  upon  any  of  them  V 

Such  then  has  been  the  practical  working  in  France  of  the 
system  of  primary  education,  which  Dr.  Hook  proposes  to  ^'render 
universaP^  in  England  and  Wales.  Dr.  Hook  expresses  an 
earnest  desire  *  to  place  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  same 


h,  c6t6  de  cette  civilisation  il  y  en  a  une  autre  qui,  prSchant  k  I'liomme  ses  droits,  ne 
lui  parle  de  ses  devoirs  que  pour  le  pousser  k  I'esprit  dMnsubordination  et  de  rtfvolte  ;- 
qui  le  prend  au  berceau,  pour  le  battre  par  tons  les  vents  du  scepticisme  et  de 
IVgo'isme  ;  qui,  s'adressant  k  son  esprit,  neglige  sa  conscience,  sa  raison,  son  ooenr. 
Cette  civilisation  n'est  point  notre  fait.  Nous  ne  cesserons  de  la  oombatti«y  soit 
qu'elle  atteigne  les  classes  aisles  de  la  soci^t^,  toU  tpCdlt  tHnJiUre  dant  lei  ckuBSf 
infhieurei,  car  ses  fruits  seront  amers  partout. 

**  Que  de  choses  nous  pourrions  dire  pour  rendre  d'une  maniftre  plus  saiUiDle 
notre  pens^e  et  pour  faire  sentir  d^s  k  present  toutes  les  consequences  da  maL 
Nous  pr^ffrons  arriver  aux  faiU,  sauf  k  en  tirer  plus  tard  les  inductions  qui  nous 
sembleront  justes.  Et  d'abord,  mettons  sous  les  yeux  de  nos  lecteurs  nn  tablean  qui 
leur  fera  vou?  dans  quelle  proportion  ont  augments  les  crimes  de  1826  il  1843^— c*ett 
k  dire  dans  une  n^riode  de  17  ^  18  ans." 

>  Examen  de  la  Question  de  la  Libert^  d'Enseignement,  Paris,  1848. 

«  P.  46. 

s  Would  be  even  ^n  that  of  the  sincerely  religious  distenting  teachers!  ^'Thej 
(whatever  their /x)/t<toa/  brethren  may  do) — they,  too,  (says  Mr.  Mathison,  How  cam 
the  Church  educate  the  People  1  p.  96,)  have  recorded  their  prated  asahist  the  state 
schoolmaster,  agaitut  the  teveranee  (freUghut  from  teculcur  tuition ;"  1.  e.  agMntt  Dr. 
Hook's  plan. 

«  P.  82. 
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cuhaniayetme yosition  as  education  in  other  countries;  and  among 
them  he  specifies  France! 

We  think  that,  after  the  details  now  presented  to  our  readers,  we 
may  confidently  affirm  that  (thanks  be  to  Divine  Providence  and 
to  the  bishops  and  parochial  clergy  of  England,  and  to  those  ex- 
cellent individuals  who  instituted  and  have  maintained  the  National 
Society)  England,  with  all  her  deficiencies, — and  we  do  not  pretend 
to  disguise  tnem,  indeed  we  confess  that  they  are  great  and  mani- 
fold,— ^is  in  an  infinitely  more  healthy  and  prosperous  state  in  all 
that  concerns  National  Education  than  France ;  and  we  cannot 
find  words  to  express  our  astonishment  that  Dr.  Hook  siiould 
speak  ^^  of  placing  us  in  the  same  advantageous  position  with  \ty 
The  same  advantageous  position  with  France  !  Divided  parishes, 
disafiected  people,  insubordinate  children,  sceptical  schoolmas- 
ters,  and  despairing  pastors ;  education  unsanctified  and  un- 
christianized,  and  religion  despised ; — these  are  the  egregious 
advantages  which  he  would  bestow  upon  us  at  the  cost  of  three 
millions  a  year :  and  all  this  under  the  name  of  '^  rendering  more 
efficient  the  education  of  the  people  !^ 

We  have  already  expressed  our  regret  that  Dr.  Hook  should 
have  employed  the  term  people  in  his  title-page  for  the  poor ;  and 
we  have  now  to  complain  that  he  mystifies  mmself  and  us  by  the 
use  he  makes  of  the  word  education. 

The  advantages  of  which  he  speaks,  whatever  they  may  be  in 
the  matter  of  instnietion^  (and  we  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
French  system  possesses  any  even  in  this  respect^)  are  no  advan- 
tages at  ally  but  very  much  the  reverse  in  the  way  of  education, 
A  child  may  be  instructed  by  that  system,  but  cannot  be  educated 
by  it.  Where  the  secular  is  separated  from  the  sacred — where 
it  is  independent  of  it,  and  indifferent  or  opposed  to  it,  there  may 
be  instruction^  but  there  cannot  be  education.  In  education  the 
secular  must  be  subordinate  to  the  sacred,  must  be  dependent  on 
it,  must  be  subsidiar}-  to  it,  must  be  tributary  to  it ;  must  be 
informed,  animated,  enlightened,  guided,  governed,  inspired, 
elevated,  consecrated  by  it.  And  therefore,  for  our  own  part, 
when  we  turn  our  eyes  from  France,  and  fix  them  on  our  oum 
country;  when  instead  of  an  ^cole  primaire^  with  its  State 
schoolmaster  and  communal  committee — standing  like  a  neigh- 
bourless  hut  on  a  wild  and  barren  moor,  in  a  wilderness  of  moral 
and  religious  isolation — we  look  at  one  of  our  own  parish  schools 
shaded  by  the  trees  of  the  village  churchyard,  and  the  object  of 
solemn  care  and  religious  interest  to  its  master  and  to  the  parish 
priest,  both  working  together  with  one  heart;  when  we  see 
it  visited  by  him,  its  children  catechized  by  him,  loved  by  him, 
blessed  by  him,  and  not  only  cared  for  by  him^  but  also  by  the 
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members  of  his  family,  his  wife,  his  daughters,  instmcied  by 
them  in  simple  psalmody,  and  taught  to  praise  God  joyfully  in 
His  house ;  when  we  see  them  assembled  together  in  cheerful 
holyday  groups  on  a  summer^s  day  upon  the  lawn  of  the  par- 
sonage on  their  annual  festivity,  and  enjoying  the  pleasuroB 
derived  from  love  tempered  by  reqpect;  we  know  not  how  to 
describe  our  joy  and  gratitude,  that  England  has  as  yiet  been 
preserved  from  the  miserable  advamtcig^B  which  Dr.  Hook  would 
^ve  us ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  one  rinple  EnaHMh 
school,  such  as  We  have  now  described,  is  a  greater  national  bleas- 
hig,  and  more  likely  to  draw  down  God^s  mercies  upon  a  country, 
tlmn  all  the  thiriy  thousand  Scales  primaires  of  Fninee^  with  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  thehr  head.  For  our  part,  we 
had  rather  go  back  to  the  days  of  Shenstone^s  Scfaool-mistress, 
with  her  horn-book,  and  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  her  elbow  chair, 
and  her  birchen-tree,  than  forward  to  the  Sitnpsonian  era,  so 
earnestly  yearned  for  by  Dr.  Hook. 

At  the  ffrand  concours  in  the  French  capital  of  tiie  great  adiools 
of  Paris  and  Versailles  on  August  12  of  the  present  year,  M. 
Gkiizot,  at  his  entrance  into  the  grande  $aUe  au  eonowrw^  at  the 
Sorbonne,  was  greeted  by  the  students  with  the  revolutionary  airs 
of  the  Marseillaise  and  Parisienne ;  a  pretty  strong  practical  proof 
of  the  moral  and  political  working  of  the  French  system  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  he  was  also  siduted  with  the  following  verae  from  the 
opera  of  Charles  V. : — 

"  Jamais  en  France  TAnglaid  ne  rdgnera," 

to  which,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Hook's  arguments,  we  would  beg  \ekve 
to  re-echo, 

"  Jamais  en  Aogleterre  la  France  n'enseignera." 

But  we  must  not  stop  here.  Dr.  Hookas  qrst^n  n  not 
6nly  quite  as  bad  as  the  French  one,  but  it  is  mneA  worse. 
First,  in  its  destructiveness.  In  1833,  M.  Guizot  had  almbst  a 
clear  field  to  deal  with  in  the  matter  of  primary  education. 
France  was  almost  a  tabula  rasa^  and  he  misfat  put  what  schools 
he  liked,  wherever  he  liked,  without  disturbing  any  body.  But 
in  England,  in  1846,  the  case  is  widely  difibrent.  Tt  wj»  r&j 
properly  objected,  in  1808,  to  Mr.  Whitbread's  Bill  for  the 
Education  of  the  Lowet*  Orders,  that  he  did  not  seem  to  be  aware 
"  that  there  were  any  schools  existing  in  England.^  Dr.  Hook 
does  something  rather  more  unjustinable  than  this.  He  iffiiores 
the  being  of  many  that  do  exist^^  and  treats  the  rest  as  %f  HX^ 

*  See  a  sensible  at  tide  in  No.  viii.  of  the  **  fecclesiastio  "  for  proof  of  tiili^  with 
respect  to  diocesan  training  schools^  p.  78^81. 
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existed  to  very  little  or  no  purpose.  At  this  time  there  are  abont 
TEN  THOUSAND  OhuFch  schools  exiisting  in  England,  with  nearly 
a  MILLION  scholars*;  and  lifow  here  comes  Dr.  Hook,  and,  like 
another  Julian,  would  secularize  or  annihilate  these  institutions ; 
we  say,  annihilate^  for  he  would  destroy  them  in  their  character 
as  Church  schools.  He  would  build  1 6,626  State  schools,  to  be 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  about  three  millions  inclusive  of  voluntary 
contributions,  which  he  anticipates  will  be  transferred  from  exist- 
ing Church  schools  to  future  State  schools.  Thus  he  would  sap 
the  foundations  of  the  Church  schools ;  which,  in  ordet  to  exist 
at  all,  will,  he  supposes,  become  State  schools.  This,  we  venture 
to  say,  neither  M.  Ouizot,  nor  any  statesman  in  the  world,  would 
ever  have  dreamt  of  doing,  whatever  his  opinibil  might  be  of  what 
is  abstractedly  best  for  education.  He  would  have  be^n  too  Well 
satisfied  with  what  already  exists,  and  too  apprehensive  of  the 
results  of  so  sweeping  a  clutnge,  which  is  no  leas  than  an  attempt 
to  revolutionize  the  whole  scholastic  constitution  of  the  country. 

Next,  Dr.  Hookas  plah  is  worse  than  the  French  system  in 
refij)ect  to  instruction. 

In  France,  a  primary  schoolmaster,  as  mastet*,  is  noi  necessarily 
irreligious.  He  is  requireid  to  teach  the  catechism  of  the  diocese, 
Men  entendu  to  those  who  ate  willing  to  learn  it.  This  is  some- 
thing, though  not  much ;  and  in  practice,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
nmounts  to  ve^y  little.  But  Dr.  Hook's  maisters,  as  mastersy  are 
compelled  to  know  nothing  of  religion.  They  are  all  to  be 
at  liberty  to  live,  as  it  were,  at  any  time  before  the  Christian  eta ; 
but  they  must  never  cross  the  threshold  of  Anno  Domini  One. 
Now  what  we  would  here  say  to  Dr.  Hook  is  this :  It  is  absurd 
to  think  that  you  can  tell  your  master,  *'  Yon  must  not  teach 
religion,''  and  to  think  that  you  can  stop  there.  No.  By  not 
teaching  reUffion^  he  must  teach  irreligion.  Thei^  is  atheism  in 
his  silence. 

How,  we  would  ask,  for  instance,  can  he  teach  geography,  or 
astronomy,  or  husbandry,  without  speaking  of  Qod !  No  heathen 
ever  did,  and  no  true  Christian  ever  win.  How  can  he  teach 
history,  especially  English  history,  without  dwelling  on  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity !  By  the  miere  secular  mode  of  teaching 
these  subjects,  he  must  make  his  pupils  deists,  ttni  himself  too, 
if  he  is  not  one  already;  and  when  you  have  created  some  16,000 
deistical  teachers,  will  you  then  think  that  you  can  *'  educate  the 
people  f 

But  it  may  be  said.  Dr.  Hook  provides  a  remedy  against  all 
this.  And  what  is  it  ?  Why,  on  the  Wednesday  and  Friday 
afternoons,  the  teachers  of  various  persuasions  are  to  present 

<  See  Mr.  Bargess^B  Letter  to  Dr.  HooV,^.  6. 
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themselves  at  the  school  door,  and  to  show  the  children  twice 
a-week  how  much  relisious  strife  there  is  in  the  parish,  and  what 
a  variety  of  opinions  m  the  world  on  the  subject  of  Christianity, 
and  teach  them  thereby  to  debate  and  quarrel  about  it,  instead  of 
believing  and  practising  it.  These  teachers  are  to  9ari  the 
scholars  into  sects,  and  to  carry  off  each  his  own  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  of  juvenile  followers  into  the  BaheUroom  to  be  attached  to 
the  school,  and  there  give  them  for  an  hour  or  more  a  most  lively 

Practical  picture  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  ^*'No  religion  taught 
ere  on  a  Monday, — and  a  hundred  on  a  Wednesday  !^  Such 
is  to  be  the  inscription  over  the  door  of  Dr.  Hook'^s  State  schools. 
Pantheons  on  a  Friday,  and  something  for  which  England  has 
not  got  a  word  on  a  Thursday  and  Saturday.  Whether  the 
religion  of  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  or  the  irreligion  of  the 
rest  of  the  week,  would  be  most  effective  in  producing  a  race  of 
freethinkers,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  problem  very  diiBcuIt  to  solve ; 
taken  both  together,  they  would  be  irresistible. 

Let  us  refresh  ourselves  for  a  minute  from  the  sadness  and 
weariness  of  spirit  which  such  a  prospect  produces,  by  consider- 
ing the  advantages  of  our  present  system,  as  contrasted  with  that 
which  is  proposed.  Lord  Bacon  says  well,  that  religion  is  aroma 
seientiarum^  and  every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  teach- 
ing must  confess,  that  it  is  only  by  being  enabled  to  min^e  a  holy 
fragrance  with  secular  instruction  that  he  can  render  it  sweet  to 
his  scholars  or  himself.  Without  it,  it  becomes  an  odour  of 
death  unto  death.  We  would  put  it,  therefore,  to  Dr.  Hook, 
whether  he  would  condemn  the  poor  children  of  England  to  be 
deprived  of  all  the  fresh  and  palatable  mental  food  which  thev 
enjoy,  and  to  be  fed  only  on  secular  husks  from  the  hand  of  their 
schoolmasters ;  and  whether  the  nauseous  fare  said  to  be  admi* 
nistered  to  their  bodies  in  some  of  our  union  workhouses,  is  not 
the  only  fit  type  of  such  instruction  as  this  ^. 

'  What  our  great  poet  of  the  present  day  has  said  concerning  the  study  of 
[)man  Antiquities,  may  be  applied  to  all  **  literary  and  secular  instruction  :"— 


Roman 


''  How  profitless  the  relics  that  we  cull, 

Troubling  the  last  holds  of  ambitious  Homey 
Unless  they  chasten  fancies  that  presume 

Too  high,  or  idle  agitations  lull ! 

Of  the  world's  flatteries  if  the  brain  be  full, 
To  have  no  seat  for  thought  were  better  doom. 

Like  this  old  helmet,  or  the  eyeless  skull 
Of  him  who  gloried  in  its  nodding  plume. 

Heaven  out  oftiett,  our  witheSf  what  (vre  they  ? 
Our  fond  regrets,  insatiate  in  their  grasp  1 

The  sage's  theory  1  the  poet's  lay  I— - 
Mere  fibuloe  without  a  robe  to  clasp ; 

Obsolete  lamps,  whose  light  no  time  recalls; 

Urns  without  ashes^  tearless  hicrymaJs!" 
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Would  he,  we  ask,  also  deprive  them  of  the  spiritual  benefit 
they  derive  from  religioua  instruction  conveved  by  means  of  secu- 
lar subjects  of  teaching !  No  one,  we  think,  can  doubt  that  reli- 
gion is  often  much  more  successfully  inculcated  by  a  teacher 
when  treating  on  a  secular  subject  than  on  a  religious  one.  A 
roaster,  with  a  Homer  before  him,  can  often  instil  Christianity, 
softly  and  gently,  into  the  mind  of  a  pupil,  who  is  almost  insen- 
sible to  direct  appeals  from  the  Catechism,  or  even  from  the  Bible. 
Many  a  teacher  can  bear  witness  to  the  wisdom  of  St.  Paul  in 
taking  his  text  from  the  Altar  to  the  Unknown  Ood.  And  yet 
Dr.  Hook  would  rob  the  poor  of  this  religious  advantage  derived 
from  secular  instruction,  and  he  would  shut  out  religion  from  one 
of  its  main  avenues  into  their  heart !  And  this  is  '^  education  for 
the  people !'' 

Besides,  when  he  separates  secular  from  religious  instruction, 
Dr.  Hook  appears  to  forget  the  very  important  truth,  that  reli- 
gious education^ — what  Solomon  calls  the  training  up  a  child  ^'  in 
the  way  he  should  yo,^^ — ^is  a  practical  thing ';  and  that,  though  it 
requires  religious  instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Christianity,  it  does  not  consist  in  it.  It  consists  in  the  constant 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  management  of  the  temper^ 
and  to  the  government  of  the  behaviour.  Bieligious  education 
consists  in  bringing  religion  to  bear  on  the  daily  life  of  the  child. 
But,  if  the  schoolmaster  is  n&oer  allowed  to  appeal  to  religion,  he 
cannot  apply  religious  motives  and  precepts  to  tne  formation  of  his 
pupiFs  haoits;  he  can  only  offer  him  worldly  voATiimB  and  objects ; 
and  he  must  therefore  lead  him  to  form  the  irreligious  habit  of 
regulating  his  actions  by  the  opinions  of  men,  and  not  by  the  law 
of  God.  This  is  unchristian  education :  and  its  bad  effects  cannot 
be  counteracted  by  an  hour  or  two  of  religious  instruction  two 
days  in  the  week. 

But  now  we  have  another  question  to  put  to  Dr.  Hook, 
Whence  will  you  get  your  schoolmasters  ?  What  man,  with  a 
soul  fitting  him  to  be  a  master,  would  ever  consent  to  teach  in 
any  one  of  these  16,000  schools,  where  he  is  never  to  open  his 
lips  about  religion !  Would  not  any  one  with  the  spint  of  a 
Ctiristian  or  of  a  man  infinitely  prefer  breaking  stones  on  the 
high-road,  to  such  heartless,  joyless,  godless  drudgery  as  this ! 

'*  Great  God!  Td  rather  be 
A  pagan,  suckled  in  a  creed  out-worn," 

than  one  of  your  state  schoolmasters,  with  an  atheistical  muz- 
zle  on  my  mouth.     You  have  therefore  deprived  yourself  of  the 

*  On  this  pomt  see  Bp.  Butler's  Sermon  for  the  Charity  Schools,  1745. 
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only  class  of  persons  fit  to  teach  schools,  by  this  your  act  of 
severing  secuUr  from  sacred  instruction.  You  have  proscribsd 
all  the  Christian  youns  men  of  England  from  ever  becoming 
schoolmasters.  Th^  Church  may  shut  qp  her  training  schools, 
Stanley  Grove  may  ^b^nd  its  pupils,  liattersea  may  close  its 
doors,  Westminster  may  deserve  your  sarcasms,  and  become  use- 
less; for  you  will  have  deprived  them  of  their  occupation  by 
secularizing  the  profession  of  a  teacher.  And  now  fokat  class  of 
persons  have  you  left  yourself  for  your  State  schools  \  Just  those 
who  are  unfit  to  teach  in  any  school  at  all ;  and  who  oug^t  to  be 
deprived  of  the  office  of  schoolmaster,  if  they  should  have  ever 
been  permitted  to  intrude  into  it ;  those  who  either  think  their 
Christianity  to  be  like  their  coat  and  waistcoat,  an  article  which 
may  be  put  off  whenever  they  please,  or  who  have  no  Christianity  at 
all.  With  16,000,  such  masters  as  these  planted  throughout  the 
country,  we  should  soon  have  a  race  of  juvenile  Chartists  in  every 
parish  of  England.  And  these  a^e  the  masters  for  whom  you 
would  uproot  our  present  teachers,  to  set  them  in  their  room ! 

But  this  is  not  all.  Dr.  Hook  is  a  Churchman ;  he  styles 
himself*  ^'a  hiffh  Churchman^''''  (why  shoukl  any  one  call  hioo^df 
names  I)  but,  whether  high  or  low,  as  a  Churcnman  he  must  be 
de^rous  of  unity :  he  must  wish  that  schismatics  should  be  eman- 
cipated from  their  schism,  and  heretics  from  tiieir  heresy ;  and 
yet  he  proposes  a  measure  which  would  stereotype  hei:esy  and 
schism  for  ever  !  Instead  of  saying  with  St.  Paul,  ^^  Be  ye  att  of 
one  mind,''"  ^'  Let  there  be  no  divisions  among  you  ;^  he  savs, 
^'  Be  ye  all  of  difierent  n^iinds,'*''  and  ^'  Let  the  divisions  which 
now  exist  among  you  be  perpetuated  for  ever  !^^  And,  not  content 
with  speaking  thus  in  his  own  person,  he  calk  on  the  Legislature 
to  enforce  his  principle  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

If  he  says  that  ho  has  taken  things  as  they  are,  that  he  does 
not  make  divisions,  but  Jinds  them,  we  would  humbly  submit  to 
him  that  it  would  be  better  to  endeavour  to  make  thinas  better 
than  they  are,  and  to  heal  divisions  rather  than  to  refuUr  theno^ 
incurable.  We  respectfully  suggest  to  him  that  he  has  no  riffki 
to  say  to  the  dissenters^  ^'  Be  dissenters,  you  and  your  children, 
until  doomsday  C  and  that  he  is  guilty  of  an  act  of  grievous 
crueUff  to  them  and  their  posterity  in  blocking  up  the  road  for 
their  return  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  How  difierent  was  the 
languase  and  conduct  of  St.  Augustine  !  When  the  dissenters 
of  his  day  asked  him,  why  he  was  so  eager  for  their  restoration 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  when  they  said,  *'  Quid  nos  vultk! 

*  P.   4,  'M  am    a  ChurchroaD,  and  a  high  Churchman,   addressing    your 
Lordship ." 
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quid  nos  qu^tis  V  he  replie<l,  *'  Quasi  non  ipsa  causa  sit  (]^uare 
eo6  Valiums  et  quare  quseramus,  quia  errant  etperemU.  Quia  in 
eiTore  es,  revocare  volo.^ — ^^  Sic  volo  errare«  (said  the  dissenter,) 
sic  volo  perire/'' — '^Sic  vi?  errare!  (wag  the  reply,)  sic  vis 
perire  !  Quanto  melius,  i^o  nolo  ' !"'  And  a^ain,  in  another 
place,  '^  Quserimus  vos,  quia  peristis,  ut  de  inventis  gaudeamus  de 

Juibus  perditis  dolebsuonus*.  This  was  language  worthy  of  a 
Ihristian  bishop.  What  would  St.  Augustine  have  said  to  Dr. 
Hooka's  plan  for  ^^  securing  *  religious  instruction  to  the  children 
of  dissenters  in  accordance  witn  the  trcUUiions  of  tMr  parents  f'* 
If  this  could  ever  be  called  Anglican  churchmanship, — let  alone 
high  churchmanship, — it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  the  severest 
disunity  that  ever  befell  the  C3iurch  of  England. 

Does  Dr.  Hook  believe  in  the  pastoral  commission^  of  the 
Church  I  Does  he  believe  that  Chnst  said  to  her,  ^'  Gk>  teach  all 
nations  V  Does  he  believe  that  the  game  divine  voice  which  said, 
"  Feed  My  8heep;\  said  also,  "  Feed  My  lambs  r  and  that,  if  the 
former  command  is  addressed  to  her,  so  is  the  latter  I  that,  in  a 
word,  the  Christian  School  is  by  divine  in^iiiUion  connected  with, 
dependent  on,  and  subsidiary  to,  the  Christian  Churchy  and  that, 
wnat  God  has  united,  it  is  iiot  for  man  to  put  asunder  I  How 
then,  we  would  earnestly  inquire,  how  can  he  reconcile  it  to 
himself  to  advise  the  Church  to  be  ialse  to  her  pastonU  com- 
mission, and  to  give  up  her  lambs^ — not  the  less  the  object  of  her 
regards  and  her  anxiety  because  they  have  strayed^ — ^to  the  jaws 
of  the  wolf  and  to  the  carelessness  of  the  hireliiuz  t  Ts  this  her 
fidelity  to  Christ  I  this  her  imitation  of  the  good  shepherd  I  How 
can  any  one  recommend  the  spouse  of  Cwist  to  resemble  ihe 
fiilse  mother  and  to  be  willing  to  Mvide  the  child,  and  thus  con- 
vict herself  of  ialsehood  I  Again,  we  ask,  is  this  churchmanship  i 
But  further.  How,  we  would  also  ask,  can  Dr.  Hook  call  on  his 
brethren,  the  priests  and  deacons  of  the  Church,  to  co-operate  in 
a  system  founded  on  &laehood;  that  is,  instituted  on  the  as- 
sumption that  every  self-consecrated  teacher  has  an  equal  right 
to  feed  Christ^s  flock  with  the  divinely  appointed  pastors  thereof  2 
He  speaks  of  this  compromise  being  a  sacrifice ',  not  otprinciplcy 
but  oi  prejudice.  Has  it  then  come  to  this,  that  it  is  Sk  prejudice 
to  '^  magnify  the  office  ^^  which  (Thrist  has  instituted  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souk  \  is  not,  rather,  an  officer  of  Christ  guilty  of  great 

• 

^  Sermon  xlvi.  on  Ezekiel  xxxiv.  1 — 16.    We  would  earnestly  recommend  that 
ail  Churchmen  who  lieel  any  .douht  of  what  their  own  conduct  ought  to  he  toward 
]&88enten  should  rqid  this  AJmirahle  sermon. 
^  >  Epist  xciu.  4KL  s  P.  41. 

«  See  Dr.  Moherly's  VHf^ofma^B^  ^d  e4.  pp.  143— U7. 

»  P.  67.  71. 
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presumption  when  he  betrays  that  which  Christ  commits  to  his 
trust  and  charges  him  diligently  to  keep!  Is  it,  after  all,  a 
prejudice  to  o^y  Scripture,  and  to  ''mark  those  who  cause 
divisions  among  us,  ana  to  avoid  them !" — "  to  withdraw  from 
those  who  walk  disorderly  and  not  after  apostolic  tradition  T — 
"  to  note  them  V* — "  to  have  no  company  with  them  V — "  to  turn 
away  from  them  ?^  Dr.  Hook  knows,  from  Polycarp*,  that  St. 
John  would  not  go  into  the  same  public  bathing-houee  with  Ge- 
rinthus,  and  dissuaded  others  from  doing  so ;  and  does  he  think 
that  he  would  have  gone  twice  a-week  to  teach  with  modem 
Gerinthians  in  the  same  school?  Let  us  be  charitable  to  schis- 
matics, by  all  means ;  but  is  it  any  work  of  charity  to  unite  with 
them  in  the  work  of  education  f  We  trow  not.  It  is  an  act  of 
injustice  towards  them.  It  is  flattering  them  to  their  destruc- 
tion, and  "  spreading  a  net  for  their  feet.**' 

Let  us  now  consider  Dr.  Hookas  plan  in  its  relation  to  states- 
men and  the  State. 

Dr.  Hook  comes  forward  and  assures  the  State,  that  *Mt 
cannot '  give  a  religious  education,^^  that  it  is  in  vain  for  it  to 
try ;  that  '^  all  parties '  will  combine  to  resist  any  State  education 
which  is  professedly  religious  \^  that  the  State  cannot  ascertain 
what  religious  truth  is ;  that  it  has  no  national  religion,  and  that 
it  ougM  not  to  have  any,  for  *'  the  taaes  *  are  collected  from  per- 
sons of  all  religious  persuasions,  and  cannot  be  fairly  expended 
on  the  exclusive  maintenance  of  one  f  ^  and  that  therefore  tho 
State,  if  it  wishes  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  schools 
for  the  lower  orders,  must  call  in  the  aid,  not  of  any  one  class  of 
religious  teachers,  but  of  all. 

To  these  unwarrantable  assertions  we  reply,  in  the  words  of 
St.  Augustine',  "  Non  te  timeo;  non  enim  potes  evertere  tri- 
bunal Christie  et  tuum  constituere.*"  You  cannot  overthrow 
Christ's  judgment-seat,  and  plant  your  own  in  its  place.  Christ 
Jias  commanded  "all  kings  to  bow  down  before  BLim,''  and  "dl 
nations  to  do  Him  service  C  and  all  who  do  not  so  will  be  placed 
as  His  enemies  under  His  feet  at  the  great  day  of  doom :  "  All 
nations  that  will  not  serve  Him  shall  perish.''  He  has  ordered 
that  kings  and  queens  should  be  the  "  nursing  fathers  and  nursing 
mothers  "  of  His  Church,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  be  so,  whatever 
you  may  think  or  say.  Will  then  Dr.  Hook  affirm  that  it  is  impoB* 
sible  for  England  to  do  what  Christ  enjoins  all  nations  to  perform  I 

'  Easeb.  H.  £.  iii.  28.  U  vapaSofftufc  HoXvKdpirov  'Itadvvfiv  rbv  Aw^aroKmf 
ihiXOiXv  iron  Iv  paXavtitit,  &9Tt  XolcaaOat,  yv6vTa  ik  Mov  Bvra  K^ptyOov^ 
dxoiTfidfiffai  ri  rov  rrfjrow  koI  Ir^vyetv  OupaZt,fitiS'  vwofjitlvavTa  ri^v  aifrHv  ahrf 
ifWoSvvai  ffreyijf ,  raiird  rt  rovro  irapaiviffai  toiq  ffiv  airriS. 

'  P.  33.  •  P.  37.  •  P.  38.  >  Semi.  xlvi. 
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Will  he  dictate  to  England  another  law  contrary  to  that  of 
Christ  ?  Will  he,  a  minister  of  Christ,  bound  to  "  charge  others 
to  teach  no  other  doctrine  ^^  but  His,  advise  his  country  not 
to  be  a  Solomon,  not  to  pray  to  God  for  wisdom  to  judge  aright, 
not  to  transcribe  His  Holy  Word,  not  to  act  according  to  its  dic- 
tates, not  to  exercise  its  reason  and  to  examine  the  evidence  of 
the  case,  and  to  discern  the  trvs  mother'^  and  to  give  her  th3 
whole  child^ — no,  to  do  none  of  these  things, — but  to  divide  it 
into  a  hundred  atoms ; — ^yes,  even  to  be  a  Herod,  and  murder 
Christ'*s  Innocents  ? 

Let  him  consider,  we  entreat  him,  what  a  miserable,  what  an  igno- 
minious confession  he  calls  upon  England  to  make, — ^that  she  can- 
not discern  the  truth,  and  must  not  even  be  as  good  as  Pilate  and 
inquire,  "  What  is  truth  V  that,  so  far  from  "  buying  the  truth 
and  selling  it  nof,"^  she  must  barter  away  the  truth  she  already 
possesses,  she  must  destroy  her  Church-schools,  to  found  sceptical 
seminaries  in  their  place ;  and  that,  instead  of  holding  in  her 
own  hands,  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  the  symbols  of  the  true  faith, 
she  must  become  a  toll-collector  of  tickets '  every  Monday  morn- 
ing in  her  schools,  to  ascertain  that  her  children  have  been  at  all 
possible  varieties  of  conventicular  meetings  on  the  previous  Sun- 
day !  Heaven  forbid  that  she  should  ever  lend  an  ear  to  such 
counsel  as  this !  We  would  address  ourselves  to  Dr.  Hook,  and 
say — "  Let  us  examine  the  reasons  on  which  you  ground  it.  You 
assert  that  England  has  no  reUgums  establishment.  Let  us  waive, 
for  the  present^  the  question  de  facto^  and  consider  that  de  jure. 
If  it  is  true,  then,  that  she  has  not  a  religious  establishment, — we 
reply, — she  ought  not  to  allow  herself  to  rest  for  a  moment  be/ore 
she  has  one,  for  she  cannot  hope  to  prosper  toithotU  one.     ^'  Our 

S'eat  metaphysician  and  divine,^  as  you  justly  call  him  *,  Bishop 
utler,  affirms'  that  '^a  constitution  of  a  civil  government  trtVAoti^ 

«  1  Kings  iii.  27.  »  P.  41.  *  p.  16. 

'  Sermon  on  the  King's  Accession.  We  would  beg  to  commend  the  following 
words  of  this  great  man,  concerning  the  Established  Church  of  England,  to  the 
special  attention  of  our  readers : — **  Now  a  reasonable  establishment  provides 
instruction  for  the  ignorant ;  withdraws  them,  not  in  the  way  of  force,  but  of 
guidance,  from  running  after  those  kinds  of  conceits.  It  doubtless  has  a  tendency 
likewise  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  real  religion  and  real  Christianity  in  a  nation ;  and  is, 
moreover,  necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  some  parts  of  which  tho 
Scripture  revelation  absolutely  requires  should  be  cultivated. 

"  It  is  to  be  remarked  further,  that  the  value  of  any  particular  religious  esta- 
blishment is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  what  it  is  in  itself,  but  also  by  what  it 
is  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  nations ;  a  comparison  which  will  sufficiently 
teach  us  not  to  expect  perfection  in  human  things.  And,  what  is  still  more 
material,  the  ralue  of  omr  <nm  ought  to  be  very  much  heightened  in  our  esteem  by 
considering  what  it  is  a  security  from ;  I  mean  that  great  corruption  of  Christianity 
— Popery,  which  is  ever  hwrd  at  work  to  bring  us  again  imder  its  yoke."  Bishop 
Butler,  Sermtm  <m  the  Kinfi  AeoettUm, 
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a  reUffiotis  estalUaliment  is  a  chimerical  pro^ecti  of  ^hich  there  is 
no  example,  and  which,  leaving  the  genenhty  without  guide  and 
instruction,  must  leave  religion  to  bo  sunk  and  fovgott^  amoH 
them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  fuU  scope  to  aupentition  tt3 
the  gloom  of  ^nthusiasm/^ — "  An  established  relkppo  ia  the  noi- 
versal  voice  of  nature,'*^  says  Bishop  Warburton  .  ^^  The  oonae- 
cration  of  the  State  by  a  State  Beligion  is  «ae«9iafy ',  we  do  pot 
consider  it  as  conveniieni^  but  as  ^stmtial^  to  a  State,^  eaya  Mr. 
Burke.  You  may,  perliaps,  say,  in  answer  to  all  this,  that  **  thoM 
who  like  yourself  are  called  High  ChurchmeD,  have  little  or  no 
s}ii]pathy  with  mere'  Establishmei&tarians.'"  Of  **flMf¥  Eite- 
blisbmentarians,'"  as  you  style  them,  we  know  notUng ;  we  dp  iif(t 
believe  in  their  existence;  we  suppose  that  all  wtK>  «ffinii,or  eve^ 
have  affirmed,  the  necessity  of  a  religious  eatablishmeiit  to  a 
State,  have  done  so  on  account  of  its  rdigififus  uae^  both  pahB^ 
and  private ;  and  because  it  is  the  DUnne  witt  t^ftt  States  mfiM 
be  consecrated  by  religion,  and  because  they  caonot  (Mope  tof 
God^'s  blessing  without  it.  So  that,  whmx,  you  aay  yoa  hat^  90 
sympathy  with  mere  Eatablishmentanans,  you  s^r  VQU  ^ve  no 
sympathy  with  men  in  the  moon.  But  if  you  mean  that  you  have 
no  sympathy  with  Establishmentarians  (as  indeed  seona  to  be  Uie 
case),  then  we  leave  it  to  you  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  a 
greater  misfortune  to  you  to  have  little  or  no  sympatln^  vrith 
Bishop  Butler,  Bishop  Warburton,  and  Mr.  Borke,  thap  it  is  to 
them  to  '*  have  little  or  no  sympathy  ^^  with  Dr.  Hopk. 

But  to  examine  further  your  rectsons^  for  this  want  of  sympatic 
with  them.  You  said  ''  tnat  the  taxes  are  collected  from  penoei 
of  all  reUffions^  and  cannot  be  fairly  expended  for  the  esLclnaw 
maintenance  of  one.''''  And  you  lay  it  down  very  confidently,  tlvit 
^'  to  call  upon  Parliament  to  vote  any  money  for  the  ezcl^ye  m- 
port  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  to  call  upon  Parliament  toOB 
what  is  unjtisi,'''' 

We  lately  met  with  this  argument  in  a  book,  also  on  the  ^  Eda- 
cation  of  the  People,*"  written  by  an  excellent  Isdy',  wlio  has 

«  Alliaoce,  p.  103.  '  VVorks,  p.  174.  •  P.  37-  >  P.  SH 

'  Mrs.  Tuckfield,  p.  40.  **  As  Dissenters  pay  taxa,  I  think  th^  may  TmmiBMj 
expect  that  government  should  assist  them  in  forming  sepante  mIiooIb.*'  lbs 
Tuckfield  has  in  a  very  sensible  manner  protested,  by  antidiNUioiiy  aoiMii  Ik. 
Hook's  plan  (ibid.  p.  38),  as  follows :  "  I  have  never  been  aWa  to  miXa^yi  aij 
mind  to  like  the  plain  of  rt^ceiving  children  of  all  difllbrent  yacmftidaDm  in  tba  iHM 
schools,  on  the  principle  of  professing  to  avoid  doctrinal  instraetiiBii,  ezMgl  |hBl 
ffiven  by  the  minuUn  of  each  difftrtht  tect  on  pariumlar  da^/t,  or  portkmiar  lio^n^  | 
feel  persuaded  such  a  plan,  if  it  wre  really  pracUeabUf  would  in  tbift  cuuafayj  V!|i|fV 
existing  circumstances,  have  very  irfjurioia  r€suU$ ;  such  a  ■ebool,  woald  ^^^^'f^  m 
kot-Ud/or  lUile  juveHtU  cotUrovenialislt,  who  would  vexy  MOii  popipaJa  nniwi  viA 
respect  to  their  religious  teachers,  and  neither  learn  nor  believe  aiay  ttnog  ^'-^—  -^*- 
1  do  not  sec  how  we  can  conscientiously  ordc|r  any  flfhpoljmailrn  tQ  n  ' 
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done  much  for  the  cause  of  instruction,  and  we  confess  that  wc 
were  greatly  surprised  to  see  so  shaUow  a  sophism  in  so  respect- 
able a  work.  But  to  meet  with  it  in  the  pages  of  an  experienced 
writer  like  Dr.  Hook  is  what  indeed  has  exhausted  all  our 
&culties  of  amazement. 

Let  us  first  observe  that  this  proposition  is  a  gmeral  one,  and 
does  not  affect  EngliMsd  more  than  an^  other  nation,  or  England 
more  tww  than  at  an^  other  time :  but  it  is  predicated  concerning 
ail  nations  at  all  times.  Since,  also,  in  any  nation  that  ever 
existed,  the  citizens  have  never  been  all  of  one  and  the  same 
wind  concerning  religion ;  since  there  ever  have  been  and  ever 
will  be  dissenters  in  every  public  community ;  therefore  no  Staie 
has  ever  been  justified,  or  ever  will  be  justified,  in  voting  a  single 
shilling  for  religion !  All  governments  which  have  done  so  have 
been  guilty  of  miquity.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Parliament  of 
Engkuid,  when  it  voted  the  erection  of  fifty  new  churches,  which 
it  described '  ^^  as  a  work  so  much  for  the  honour  of  God,  the 
spi^tual  welfare  of  her  Majestv^s  subjects,  the  interest  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  the  glory  of  her  Miyest^'^s  reign,*^  did 
not  what  was  pious  and  noble,  but  what  was  tanjusti  What  a 
strange  proposition  is  this  ! 

If  Dr.  Hook  had  given  this  important  subject  any  adequate 
consideration,  he  would  have  perceived  that  there  i»  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  maintaining  that  the  payment  of  taaes  on  the  part  of 
subjects  creates  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  rulers  to.  endow 
the  opinions  of  those  who  pay.  We  pay  taxe^  to  the  governing 
power,  in  token  of  our  subjection  to  it,  and  in  order  that  it  may 
have  the  means  of  protecting  our  property  and  persons,  and  of 
upholding  the  dignity  of  the  State,  and  providing  for  its  welfare, 
ajttd  as  a  remuneration  for  its  service  m  so  doing.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  payment  we  are  entitled  to  liberty  and  protection, 
in  mind,  bodv,  and  estate ;  but  the  State  is  not  under  any  obli- 
gation, on  the  grownd  of  our  paying  taxes^  to  go  further  than 
protection^  and  to  proceed  to  encourage  and  endow  our  opinions : 
and  whatever  opinions  it  may  encourage,  it  does  so  not  because 
they  ai'e  ours^  but  because  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  IHvine 
wiU^  and  conducive  to  the  general  good.  All  this  is  clearly  laid 
down  bv  all  respectable  writers  who  have  treated  upon  taxes ;  from 
Puffendorf  ^,  Grotius,  and  Gerhard,  dk)wii  to  our  own  Blackstone. 

touching  on  any  dodrinal  pointy  or  how,  eoMaenHoudy,  he  can  obey  such  orders,  unless 
be  denies  the  pnustical  e£Bcacy  on  the  heart  of  Bome  of  those  cardinal  doctrines 
which  appear  to  me  the  comer-stone  of  Christiani^." 

*  10  Anne,  c.  iL 

*  PvFFENDORF  de  Officio  Civis,  ii.  xv.  Alterum  jus  imperantis  in  hoc  consistit^ 
ut  possit  particnt^m  aliquam  de  subditorum  bonis  Irilmti  aut  tectigalis  nomine 
decerpere.  Com  enim  civiom  mta  eifortuna  sint  deftndendce,  oportet  ut  hi  conferant 


It  is  also  mo6t  distinctly  taught  in  Scripture.  Christ  coni- 
mands  the  Jews  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar.  Why  !  Becamm  they 
were  Caesar^s  giAjeeU;  not  because  he  encooraged  their  ofnnioiis, 
or  in  CH-der  that  he  migfat  do  so.  Agam:  St.  Paul  eommands 
Christians  to  pay  tribute '  to  Nero.  Nero  hmmi  Christians,  but 
we  nerer  hear  that  he  enended  a  single  denarius  cS  the  taaces 
collected  from  them  in  maintaining  tbrir  religion.  Bnt  St.  Paul 
did  not  think  that  they  were  therefore  exempt  from  paying  taxes 
to  Nero,  the  heathen,  the  persecutor.  No.  And  why  were  tbej 
ordered  by  the  apostle  to  pay  them !  Because^  as  he  telk  them, 
the  higher  Powers  ^^  are  CkmTs  *  ministers,  attending  oontinnalty 
on  this  very  thing,^  that  is,  on  the  execution  of  justice  and  on  the 
maintenance  of  peace ;  that  those  subject  to  their  swa^  may  be 
enabled  to  ^Mead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  all  godhneas  and 
honesty  \'" 

We  would  proceed  further,  and  say,  that  since  tiie  civO  power 
is  bound  to  take  care  '^ne  quid  detriment!  Bespublica  eaflmi,^ 
and  since  nothing  so  disturbs  the  peace  and  impairs  the  stid>ili^ 
of  a  State  as  divuions  and  factions  in  religion,  and  nothii^  so 
much  strengthens  it  as  religious  «ndy,  therefore  the  legislators  of 
a  country,  to  whom  salusjpopuli  is  suprema  lex,  would  be  ne^^tect- 
ing  their  first  duty  to  those  who  pay  taxes,  they  would  not  be 
guarding  them  with  that  defence  and  protection  which  they  owe 
them,  if  they  were  to  endow  different  religions,  instead  of  main- 
taining one. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Hook  will  allow  us  to  submit  to  him  the  foDowing 
authorities  on  this  subject.     If  he  has  "  little  or  no  sjrmpathy 
with  the  authors  above  cited,  perhaps  he  may  look  with  more  m- 
dulgencc  on  these. 

Lord  liolingbroke  says',  that  ^'  to  make  government  effectual, 
there  muet  be  religion ;  this  religion  must  be  ncUional ;  and  the 
national  religion  must  be  maintained  in  reputation,  in  reverence.^ 
And  in  the  Edinburgh  Review*  we  read  as  follows: — "  We  grant 

unde  sumpttu  ad  cum  finem  necessarii  tolerentiir.  Gsonus  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads, 
L  11.  i  vii.  12.  Tributa  ut  Aolvamus  honestum  est,  atque  etiam  prBeceptam  eonaei- 
cntiam  obligans,  ut  Paulus  Apostolus  explicat ;  tributomm  autem^ait  est  ut  potcs- 
tates  publicie  habeaiit  unde  sumptum  faeiant  ad  bono9  tutndoi  et  coeroemeUm  maUm, 
Rom«  xiii.  3,  4.  6.  Tacitus  (Hist.  iv.  Ti)  apposite  ad  banc  rem :  Neque  qmet 
gentium  sine  armit,  neuue  anna  sine  ttipekdiii,  neque  stipendia  sine  trUmttM  haberi 
queunt.  Cui  dicto  simile  mi  Augnstini  illud,  (c.  Faust  xxii.  e.  ^4.)  Ad  hoe  tribmUi 
prsostamus  ut  propter  necessaria  militi  stipendium  prsbeatur.  Gerhard  de  Magia- 
tratu  Polit  §  477*  Blackston s  i.  8.  Subjects  are  *<  bound  to  contribute  a  poruon 
of  their  prirate  cains  in  order  to  support  government,  which  presides  oTer  public 
affairs,  and  enables  private  persons  to  attend  to  their  private  concerns ;  and  in 
order  to  reward  that  magistracy  which  protects  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
respective  property.** 

*  Rom.  xiii.  6.  •  Rom.  xiii.  1—6.  »  1  Tim.  ii.  2. 

•  Works,  ui.  330.  *  No.  L  p.  64. 
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that  it  is  proper  for  the  legislature,  in  its  paternal  care  for  the 
people,  to  provide  for  them  the  benefits  of  religious  instruction 
and  public  worship,  by  the  establishment  of  a  national  Church;  and 
an  ample  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  clergy  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  important  service.  But  if  any  persons,  after 
having  contributed  the  share  which  the  law  requires  from  them 
for  the  support  of  the  established  clergy,  choose  to  provide  other 
ministers  for  themselves^  Gt)vemment  has  no  interest  to  prevent 
or  molest  them.'''  And  again  \  '^To  a  welUsupported  national 
establishment,  effectually  discharging  its  duties,  we  are  very  sincere 
friends.  If  any  man,  after  he  has  paid  his  contribution  to  this 
great  security  for  the  existence  of  religion  in  any  shape^  chooses  to 
adopt  a  religion  of  his  own,  that  man  should  be  permitted  to  do 
so  without  let  or  molestation.  We  apologize  to  men  of  sense 
for  sentiments  so  trite." 

Lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  little  dreamt  of 
the  time  when  they  should  be  accused  of  injustice  by  an  Anglican 
Churchman  for  maintaining  the  cause  of  an  established  Church  ! 

But,  further,  Dr.  Hook  objects  to  the  application  of  taxes  to 
the  exclusive  maintenance  of  one  relimon.  And  what  does  he 
himself  all  the  while  propose  to  do  ?  He  will  not  give  a  shilling 
of  the  public  money  to  religion^  and  will  vote  eight  millions  at 
once,  and  three  millions  annually,  to  promote  irreligion!  Let 
him  not  reply,  that  it  is  to  promote  what  toe  call  irreligion,  but 
what  is  education.  This  answer,  even  if  it  were  true,  will  serve 
him  nothing  :  for  by  his  theory  of  taxation  ^^  it  is  unjust'"  that  we 
should  be  taxed  to  maintain  what  we  disapprove.  If  then  it  is  a 
persecution  of  Dissenters  to  apply  taxes  partly  collected  from 
them  to  promote  Church  education,  how  much  more  outrageous 
an  act  of  persecution  is  it  of  Churchmen^  ay,  and  of  Dissenters 
too,  to  make  them  contribute,  we  know  not  how  many  millions, 
not  for  the  establishment  of  any  thing,  but  for  the  dis-establishment 
of  all  things ! 

Wc  now  return  to  the  question  de  facto.  Have  we  an  Esta- 
blished Church,  or  have  we  not ! 

Dr.  Hook  says  that  it  is  idle  to  argue  the  question  dejure,  for 
that  we  do  not  possess  a  religious  establishment.  ^^  It  is  a  pure 
fiction,'*"  he  says  (p.  S8),  '^  to  assert  that  the  State  by  any  Act  of 
Parliament  has  established  the  Church  of  England,  or  any  other 
form  of  Christianity  to  which  it  is  exclusively  bound  to  render 
pecuniary  support,  or  to  afford  any  other  support,  than  such  as 
every  class  of  Her  Majesty^s  subjects  have  a  right  to  demand. 

1  YoL  zviL  p.  402. 
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This  improved  by  the  impossibility  of  producing  any  Act  of  Par- 
liament by  which  this  establishment  was  ordained.^ 

And  again,  p.  37 :  ^^  Nor,  again,  can  there  be  any  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  State  to  admit  Dissenters  to  an  equality  in  respect 
to  State  support ;  because,  so  &r  as  education  is  concerned,  the 
question  is  already  settled.  The  State  does  assist  both  the  Ohurdi 
and  Dissent^  ''(t.^.  through  the  British  and  Foreign  Sdiool 
Society)  at  the  present  time!" 

In  reply  to  these  allegations,  we  repeat,  in  the  first  place,  that 
if  England  is  without  a  religious  establishment,  she  ought  to  lose 
no  time  in  establishing  religion, — ^yes,  in  establishing  the  religion 
which  is  true :  and  we  are  drsposea  to  think  that  Dr.  Hook  would 
be  better  employed  in  assisting  her  to  do  so,  thaii  in  attempting 
to  persuade  her  that  she  cannot  perform  the  duty  which  is  laid 
upon  her  by  God. 

But  is  it  true  that  she  has  no  established  religion !  It  seems 
to  us  yery  strange,  that  our  greatest  statesmen  and  divines  should 
liave  supposed  that  she  had  a  national  Church,  and  should  have 
regarded  it  as  one  of  our  greatest  national  blessings,  and  that  it 
should  have  been  reserved  to  Dr.  Hook  to  discover  that  they  had 
been  lauding  Divine  Providence  for  a  phantom  which  has  no  eiust- 
cnce  but  in  their  dreams.  It  is  also  w^onderftil  that  we  lAould 
have  had  to  sustain  so  many  attacks  from  our  dissenting  bi^hiien', 
Ilomanist  and  Protestant',  on  the  ground  of  ours  being  a  tinere/Kir- 
liamentary  religion,  and  that  none  of  the  advocates  dr  thie  Church 
of  England  should  have  ever  had  the  wit  to  discover  that  we  have 
no  State  establishment  at  all.  And  what  is  strangest  of  aD 
is,  that  Dr.  Hook  himself,  who  a/  present  **  has  no  imnpathy  with 
mere  Establishmentarians,^  and  questions  the  exist^ce  of  an 
Establishment,  should  a  few  years  ago^  have  told  uA,  that  *^to 
dissolve  the  religious  estalUshment  of  this  country  wOiild  be,  as  it 
were,  to  tear  the  sun  from  the  centre  of  our  social  system.** 

But  where  is  the  Act  of  Parliament,  now  asks  Dr.  Hook', "  ^^cft 
has  established  the  Church  !*'  Where,  we  ask  in  reply,  is  the  Act 
of  Parliament  which  has  established  the  monarchy,  or  the  peen^ge, 
or  the  commons  of  the  realm !     Where  is  the  Act  of  Pturliaknent 

'  See  Bishop  SanderBon,  Judicium  Acad.  Oxon.  de  Solexmi  LigA.  Seet  uL 
Solenne  Papistis  objectare  nobis,  esse  religionem  noetram  niigionem  PmHa- 
ffujUariam, 

*  Towgood'8  Dissent,  p.  16.  "  The  Church  of  England  is  k  polUieal  itruetw^ 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Lords  and  Commons^  the  King  as  supreme  be«d  being 
the  chief  comer  stone." 

^  In  his  Sermon  **  On  the  Church  and  the  Establishment,"  p.  6S. 

*  Dr.  Hook's  arguments  on  Church  Establishments  seem  to  us  be  derived  from 
one  of  the  most  liasty  and  ill-considered  productions  of  the  late  Dr.  Burton's  pen, 
his  Thoughts  on  Separation  of  Chnreh  and  State,  1834. 
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which  has  established  the  sun  or  the  sea?  The  clergy  of  the 
Church  (as  Henry  Wharton  says*)  "  was  anciently  accounted, 
and  really  was,  not  the  thirds  but  the  first  estate  of  the  realm,'*'' 
and  was  anterior  to  Acts  of  Parliamenty  and  aided  in  framing 
them,  just  as  the  Christian  episcopate  is  prior  to  Church  synods 
and  canons,  and  forms  the  one  and  frames  the  other.  And  Dr. 
Hook  might  as  well  ask  Us  for  a  Church  Decretal  establishing 
episcopacy,  as  for  a  State  Act  of  Pariiament  establishing  the 
Churcn.  But  if  he  asks  for  Acts  of  Parliament  recognizina  and 
maintaininff  the  Church,  we  can  supply  him  with  some  hundreds. 
For  example,  let  him  refer  to  the  Statute  of  Provisors  in  1350, 
which  declares  that  '^  the  Holy  Church  of  England  Was  founded 
in  the  Estate  of  Prelacy,  and  the  Kings  of  England  w^re  wont  to 
have  the  greatest  part  of  their  Council  of  Bishops  and  Clerks'  ;'^ 
let  him  look  at  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662, — of  Union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  in  1706, — of  Union  between  England 
and  Ireland  in  1800, — and  even  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  in  1829, — ^in  all  which  tiie  Church  of  England  is  dedared  to 
be  inviolably  settled  and  established.  Let  him  examine  the  Sove- 
reign's Coronation*  Oath^  by  which  the  kings  and  quefens  of  Eng- 
land bind  themselves  to  maintain  '^  the  laws  of  God,  the  true 
profession  of  the  Gk)Bpel,  and  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  as 
is  established  by  law^  and  to  preserve  tinto  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  Church  all  such  rights  and  privileges  as  appertain  to  thei^. 
Let  him,  we  say,  consult  these  documents,  and  not  tok  for  an 
Act  of  Pariiament  establishing  that  wluch  has  aided  in  makinff 
Acts  of  Parliament  in  England  ever  since  there  were  Plurlia- 
ments. 

'^  It  is  as  baronSy"^  says  Dr.  Hook,  ^^  not  as  bishops^  that  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords  are  held  by  our  English  prelates.  At  the 
Conquest  the  bishops,  on  accouht  of  thelonA  they  held,  Were 
made  barons,""  and  thus  he  accounts  for  their  legisliative  position 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  lie  founds  it  on  their  lands^  and 
dates  it  from  the  Conquest.   If  this  be  true,  we  are  greatly  puzzled 

*  Notes  on  Burnet,  p.  73.  Ed.  1693.  See  also  hooker,  vii.  xv.  8.  **  By  the 
ancient  laws  the  clergy  were  held  for  the  chiefest  of  those  three  estates,  which 
make  ap  the  entire  body  of  the  Commonwealth^  under  one  supreme  Head  and 
<3ovemor." 

f  25  Ed.  III.    St  6. 

*  Bishop  Marsh  in  his  celebrated  discoorse,  entitled  *<  The  National  Rdigion  the 
foundation  of  National  Edueation/*  preached  at  St  Paul's  in  1811,  says,  page  28, 
"We  are  now  concerned  with  ihefaeU ;  that  Uiere  i$  a  religion  by  law  established 
in  this  country,  thitt  the  State  has  allied  itself  with  the  Church  of  England,  that  for 
the  security  of  this  Church  proTision  has  been  made,  not  only  by  repecUed  acts  of 
fxirliamentf  but  by  his  Majesty's  coronation  oath,** 

»  P.  37. 
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to  discover  how  the  bishops  of  the  new  creation — Oxford,  Peter- 
borough, Gloucester,  some  five  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest — 
found  their  way  into  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Hale^  would 
have  told  Dr.  Hook  that  the  English  bishops  sit  by  immemorial 
usage  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  vurtue  of  their  episcopal  dignity ; 
and  Archbishop  Laud,  with  whom  we  hope  Dr.  Hook  has  some 
sympathy, — strenuous  Establishmentarian  as  the  archbishop  was', 
— affirms,  in  his  answer  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele',  that  **  bishops 
have  had  their  votes  in  parliaments  and  in  making  laws  ever  since 
there  were  parliaments,  or  any  thing  that  resembkd  them,  in  this 
kinedom,^ — and  this  was  some  centuries  before  the  Conquest. 

We  need  not  follow  Dr.  Hook  in  his  argument,  that  if  the 
Church  of  England  ^'  claims  a  right  to  the  exclusive  education  of 
the  people,  the  bishops  are  bound  to  go  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  seek  powers  to  sell  their  estates  and  provide  funds  for 
national  education  */"  for  that  ^'  it  would  be  better  to  have  2k  pau- 
perized hierarchy  than  an  uneducated  people^  (p.  39)  ;  and  ^'  never 
could  the  hierarchy  be  more  respectable  than  when  pauperized  in 
such  a  cause.^^ 

Many  a  man,  we  perceive,  in  these  days  sets  himself  up  to  be 
an  episcopus  episcoporum  besides  the  Pope  of  Home.  We  re|^^ 
tliat  Dr.  Hook  should  have  taken  this  office  on  himself.  The 
bishops  will  doubtless  do  what  is  best  for  the  Church  and  the 
people  without  his  admonitions.  In  the  meantime,  for  our  own 
parts,  looking  at  the  manner  in  which  episcopal  revenues  are,  for 
the  most  part,  expended  by  their  possessors,  namely,  in  promoting 
the  erection  of  churches,  and  schools,  and  training-colleges, — ^to  say 

1  Bum's  Eccles.  Law.  (Ed.  Lond.  1842.  vol.  i.  p.  2l7.)~UDto  aU  whieh  may 
be  added  what  Lord  Hale  delivers,  in  a  manuscript  treatise  touching  the  right  of  tm 
crown,  as  set  forth  by  the  very  learned  Dr.  Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloncestar,  in 
his  '*  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,"  p.  131,  as  follows : — **  The  bishops  sh  in 
the  House  of  Peers  by  utcufe  and  custom ;  which  I  therefore  call  usage,  because  ther 
had  it  not  by  express  charter,  for  then  we  should  find  some.  NeiUier  bad  they  it 
by  tenure  ;  for  regularly  their  tenure  was  in  free  alms,  and  not  per  banmiam ;  and 
therefore  it  is  clear  they  were  not  barons  in  respect  of  their  possessioiis,  but  their 
possessions  were  called  baronies,  because  they  were  the  possessions  of  castonuurj 
barons.  Besides,  it  is  evident  that  the  writ  of  summons  usually  went  eUoio  ei  oon- 
JimuUo,  before  any  restitution  of  the  temporalities  ;  so  that  their  possessions  were 
not  the  cause  of  their  summons.  Neither  ai*e  they  barons  by  prescription  ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  as  well  the  lately  erected  bishops,  as  Gloucester,  Oxon,  &&,  bad  voice 
in  parliament,  and  yet  erected  within  time  of  memory  and  without  any  BpeeatX 
words  i»the  creation  thereof  to  entitle  them  to  it  So  that  it  is  a  priidleee  hymaa^ 
annexed  to  the  epitcopal  dignUy  witliin  the  realm  ;  not  to  their  order,  which  they  ae- 
quire  by  consecration  ;  nor  to  their  persons,  for  in  respect  of  their  persons  ther  are 
not  barons,  nor  to  be  tried  as  burons  ;  but  to  their  ineorporatitm  amd  diufnit§ 
epiaeopal,** 

*  See  his  Sermon  on  Psalm  cxxiL  6.  *  P.  33,  a.d.  1641. 
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nothing  of  contributions  for  missions  abroad,— rlooking  also  at  the 
effect  produced  by  these  contributions  in  eliciting  others  from  lay 
and  other  Quarters,  and  considering  the  great  probability,  yes,  the 
certainty,  that  if  bishops  did  not  give  largely,  nothing^  or  next  to 
nothing,  would  be  given  by  any  one  to  pious  uses,  we  feel  per- 
suaded that  a  ^^ pauperized  hierarchy ''  would  be  one  of  the  most 
sure  recipes  for  ''an  uneducated  people.^ 

In  a  selfish  age  they  who  contend  for  the  honourable  mainte- 
nance of  bishops  and  clergy  are  imagined,  by  worldly-minded 
people,  to  contend  for  wealth  ybr  its  own  sake.  Wherefore  we  will 
express  what  we  think  on  this  subject  in  the  words  of  one  who  was 
as  far  removed  from  ambition  and  covetousness  as  he  was  eminent 
for  charity,  simplicity,  and  wisdom* :  '*  In  a  Bishop  great  liberality, 
great  hospitality,  actions  in  every  kind  great,  are  looked  for ;  and 
for  actions  which  must  be  great  mean  instruments  will  not  serve. 
Men  are  but  men,  what  room  soever  amongst  men  they  hold.  If, 
therefore,  the  measure  of  their  worldly  abilities  be  beneath  that 
proportion  which  their  calling  does  make  to  be  looked  for  at  their 
Uds,  a  stronger  inducement  it  is  than,  perhaps,  men  are  aware 
of  unto  evil  and  corrupt  dealing  for  supply  of  that  defect.  For 
which  cause  we  must  needs  think  it  a  thing  necessary  unto  the 
common  good  of  the  Church,  that  great  jurisdiction  being  granted 
unto  bishops  over  others,  a  state  of  wealth  proportionaMe  should 
likewise  be  provided  for  them.  Where  wealth  is  had  in  so  great 
admiration,  as  generally  in  this  golden  age  it  is,  that  without  it 
angelical  perfections  are  not  able  to  deliver  from  extreme  con- 
tempt, surely  to  make  bishops  poorer  than  they  are  were  to  make 
them  of  less  account  and  estimation  than  they  should  be.  Where- 
fore if  detriment  and  dishonour  do  grow  to  religion,  to  God,  to 
His  Church,  when  the  public  account  which  is  made  of  the  chief 
of  the  clergy  decays,  how  should  it  be  but  in  this  respect,  for  the 
good  of  religion,  of  God,  of  his  Church,  that  the  wealth  of  bishops 
be  carefully  preserved  from  further  diminution  f'' 

We  regret  to  find  that  Dr.  Hook  lends  his  sanction  to  the 
low,  common-place  cant  (we  can  call  it  by  no  better  name),  which 
makes  an  invidious  and  un-catholic  distinction  between  the 
bishops  and  parochial  priesthood,  by  calling  the  latter  ''  the  work- 
ing clergy,''  (p.  16,  50,)  as  if  the  head  and  the  heart  do  no  work^ 
because  they  do  not  the  same  work  as  the  hands  and  the  feet ; 
and  as  if  cM  the  clergy  are  not  working  clergy^  each  in  his  own 
order. 

For  our  own  parts  we  greatly  lament  that  our  reverend  prelates 

* 

*  Hooker,  vii.  xxiv. 
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are  compelled  to  be  working  clergy  to  a  decree,  and  in  a  manner, 
not  the  most  suitable  to  their  position  in  the  Church.  We 
deeply  deplore  that  the  tendency  of  events  in  our  own  country,  in 
late  years,  has  been  to  deprive  the  highest  order  oS  clergy  of 
those  opportunities  of  reading^  meditation^  conference^  and  profer^ 
which  are  most  deserving  of  the  name  of  uiork  in  themsdvea,  and 
which  serve  to  render  (mother  worhvaoeiL  profitable  to  the  Church 
and  most  conducive  to  6od'*s  glory.  We  regret  that  the  bishops 
of  England  are  compelled  to  be  working  clergy  in  the  mere 
material  sense  of  the  term ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  more 
work  could  be  done  by  the  Church,  and  done  in  a  better  manner 
and  spirit,  if  they  had  less  manual  and  mechanical  drudgery  to  do^ 
For  this  reason  we  are  very  desirous  to  see  a  great  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  our  Episcopate. 

But  to  return  to  the  Question,  Have  we  a  religious  establish- 
ment in  England  i  Dr.  Hook  says,  '*  The  State  does  assist  both 
Church  and  Dissent  at  the  present  time*^  with  parliamentary 
grants  for  education,  and,  therefore,  the  principle  of  iVo-esta- 
blished  religion  has,  he  argues,  ^^  been  already  conceded ;  the  que^* 
tion,  as  fi^  as  education  is  concerned,  is,^^  he  says^  ^'  ojrw^ 
settled.'"''     Conceded,  we  adk,  by  whom  I      Settled  by  whom  ! 

Not  by  the  Legislature,  not  by  the  Church.  We  are  fuUy 
aware  that  grants  have  been  made  by  Parliament  for  edoeatioD, 
and  that  part  of  these  grants  has  been  dispensed  through  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  that  it  is  a  rule  of  this 
Society,  that  '^  No  creed  shall  be  taught  in  its  schools  ;^  and  still 
more,  that  this  Society  has  pledged  itself  to  exert  itself  to  the 
utmost  *'  to  exclude  from  all  schools  aided  by  Parliament  the  for- 
mularies of  any  particular  church  '.'^  In  a  word,  that  Sodety^s 
creed  is, — to  have  no  creed,  and  to  suffer  no  one  else  to  have  any. 
This  being  the  case,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  when  Parlia- 
ment votes  money  for  education  to  be  dispensed  by  tiis  Society,  it 
does  violate  the  principle  of  an  Establishment ;  and  they  who  ap- 
prove that  grant,  and  yet  contend  for  an  establishment,  seem  to  us  to 
be  guilty  of  a  manifest  absurdity.  We  are  altogether  of  Dr.  Paley^s 
mind  in  this  point,  that  '^  The  notion  of  a  f^gious  establiskmmU 
comprehends  three  things : — A  clergy^  or  an  order  of  men  secluded 

» p.  37. 

*  See  p.  21  of  an  important  pamphlet,  not  pabliahed,  but  circulated  anonvmoualjry 
entitled  **  National  Education,  the  present  State  of  the  Question  Elucidated."  ISM. 
''Here  (says  the  author,  p.  20,)  we  have  the  principle  distinctly  stated  by  Uie 
British  and  Foreign  Scliool  Society,  that  public  money  ought  to  be  giren  to  schools  in 
%vhich  the  British  and  Foreign  System  is  adopted,  and  no  other ;  therefore  no  aid 
ought  to  bo  given  to  National  Schools .    This  is  what  we  are  to  look/oneard  to,** 
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from  other  professions  to  attend  upon  the  offices  of  religion ;  a 
leffal pr&msion  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy;  and  the  eonfin^ 
ittff  of  that  prov^isian  to  the  teachers  of  a  particular  sect  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  any  one  of  these  three  things  be  wanting ;  if  there 
be  no  clergy,  as  amongst  the  Quakers ;  or  if  the  clergy  have  no 
other  provision  than  what  they  derive  from  the  voluntiuy  contri- 
bution of  their  hearers;  or  if  the  provision  which  the  laws  assign 
to  the  support  of  religion  be  extended  to  varwus  sects  and  deHomi- 
natio7is  of  Christians ;  there  exists  no  national  religion  or  esta- 
blished church,  according  to  the  sense  which  these  terms  are 
usually  made  to  convey  ^. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  principle  of  Nih 
establishment  has  been  conceded  by  the  Legislature,  by  its  grants 
to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  We  then  say  that 
the  question  is,  not  whether  it  has  been  conceded^  but  whether  it 
is  right.  According  to  Dr.  Hook's  mode  of  arguing.  Stales  can 
have  no  repentance.  Reformation  is  impossible.  How  would  he, 
with  his  principle,  that  any  act  of  the  Legislature,  however  bad,  is 
to  be  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Feraians  which  alter  not 
— ^how,  we  ask,  with  this  principle,  would  he  now  have  in 
England  what  he  rightly  calls  the  ^^  okl  Catholic  Church  reformed 
from  middle  age  corruptions f  '^  The  principle''  of  Popery  had 
been  conceded.  ''  The  question  bad  been  settled,"  and  we  must 
have  been  all  Papists  to  doomsday,  and  Dr.  Hook  would  have  been 
now  saying  mass  at  Leeds,  instead  of  vindicating  ^'  the  old  Catholic 
Church  reformed.'"  If,  then,  the  principle  of  No-establishment 
bus  been  conceded  by  the  grant  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society,  and  if  this  principle  is  a  false  and  pernicious  one,  then 
by  all  means  let  it  be  reformed;  and  let  Dr.  Hook  employ 
himself  in  correcting  the  evil,  instead  of  calling  upon  us  to  propa- 
gate and  perpetuate  it. 

But  has  this  principle  been  conceded  by  the  State !  He  says, 
"  Yes;  it  is  conceded  by  this  grant."  We  affirm,  on  the  other 
lumd,  that  the  contrary  principle,  that  of  an  Establisbed  Church, 
is  directly  asserted  by  the  Legidature  in  numberless  statutes,  some 
of  which  we  have  already  cited,  and  by  the  nation  in  the  corona- 
tion oath,  so  that  we  have  affirmations  against  concessions,  rules 
against  exceptions ;  and  what  after  all  is  conceded  by  the  State  is, 
tliat  it  "  haas  between  tioo  opinions ;"  and  if  Dr.  Hook  has  the 
spuit  of  an  Elijah,  he  will  ask  it,  '*  TFhy  it  does  so  V  Besides, 
whatever  the  State  has  done,  the  Church  can  never  concede  that 

7  Dr.  Paley*!  Prindplefl  of  Moral  and  Politicar  Philoeophy,  chap.  x.  p.  430. 
London,  1821. 
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a  commonwealth  can  prosper  without  a  iiational  religion.  She 
may  be  compelled  to  svffer  evil,  but  she  can  never  be  forced  to  <fo 
it.  The  State  may  be  untrue  to  her,  and  she  may  be  compelled 
to  tolerate  ills  at  its  hands ;  but  she  may  not,  therefore,  be  false  to 
the  State,  and  flatter  it  that  it  can  endow  various  creeds  and  be 
guiltless.  If  the  Church  were  to  concede  this,  she  would  be  a 
false  witness  and  prophesy  lies;  she  would  be  faithless  to  her 
Divine  Head.  Whatever,  therefore,  any  of  her  lay  members,  or 
even  her  clergy,  may  do,  she  can  never  approve  the  grant  of 
public  money  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  or  re- 
cognize any  national  teacher  of  religion  but  herself.  And  if 
she  ever  should  make  sucli  a  concession  (as  Dr.  Hook  says  has 
been  made  for  her),  then  every  true  son  of  the  Church  would  rise 
up  and  remind  her  that  she  was  giving  away  what  she  had  no 
right  to  give  aira?/ ;  for  the  commission  to  teach  is  hers  to  execute^ 
but  it  is  Christ's  alone  io  give. 

We  will  now  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close  :  but  before  doing 
so  wc  woukl  request  leave  to  address  ourselves,  in  respectful  terms, 
first  to  the  State,  and  next  to  the  Church ;  or  rather,  in  more 
correct  language,  to  the  people  of  England,  first  in  their  civil, 
and  next  in  their  religious  capacity. 

AV^e  take  for  granted  that  unitff  in  true  religion  is  the  strongest 
preservative  of  public  peace.  In  England  we  are  too  apt  to  speak 
of  Churchmen  and  Diascnters  as  if  they  had  no  bonds  of  unity 
between  them,  but  were  like  two  distinct  and  antagonist  races  of 
human  beings,  whereas  thoy  are  joined  by  the  ties,  not  only  of 
humanity  and  citizenship,  but  also  of  certain  articles  of  the  true 
faitli,  which  they  hold  in  common. 

This  ]x)ing  so,  there  appear  to  be  foundations  for  a  fabric  of 
amity  and  union,  if  both  parties  will  "  labour  for  peace,**'  and  not 
for  division  ;  and  will  endeavour  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  to  main- 
tain the  unity  of  tlic  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

For  this  purpose  wc  would  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
places  of  worship,  of  learned  and  pious  clergy,  and  of  Church 
schools  and  Church  schoolmasters ;  and  wo  cherish  a  confident 
hoi)e  that  by  these  means  our  unhappy  divisions  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  healed,  and  we  should  become  an  united  people. 

\Ve  do  not  doubt  that  every  enhghtened  and  sober-minded 
man  among  our  dissenting  brethren  would  approve,  yes,  and 
would  ])roniotc,  this  design  :  we  are  sure  that  as  citizens  they  must 
desire  unity,  and  as  Christians  they  must  pray  for  it,  as  Christ 
did  ;  and  though  the  individual  Dissenter  may  prefer  his  own  form 
of  doctrine  or  worship  to  that  of  the  Church,  yet  since  he  differs 
as  much,  or  more,  from  other  Dissenters  of  other  denominations 
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as  he  does  from  the  Church,  and  since  there  is  no  one  form  of 
Christianity  in  this  country  which  can  compete  even  in  the  nume^ 
rical^  strength  of  its  adherents  witK  the  Church,  the  truly  liberal 
and  conscientious  Dissenter  will,  for  the  sake  of  unity,  desire  its 
prosperity,  and  promote  its  advancement.  He  may,  indeed,  wish 
that  those  poin^  in  which  he  differs  from  the  Church  ijoere  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  he  cannot  desire  that  those  articles 
of  faith  in  which  he  a^grees  with  the  Church,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  he  is  himself,  in  a  certain  sense^  a  member  of  the  Church, 
were  not  taught  by  the  Church,  or  that  division  were  endowed 
by  the  State  instead  of  unity. 

Let  us  now  address  ourselves,  with  all  due  respect  and  submis- 
sion, to  our  civil  rulers. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  education  question  in  this  country 
as  one  of  difficulty.  For  our  own  part  we  cannot  in  any  way 
participate  in  this  language.  The  question  now  before  us  is,  to 
our  minds,  an  exceedingly  simple  one,  if  we  do  not  approach  it 
with  a  determination  beforehand  to  make  it  difficult.  i)r.  Hook, 
as  we  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  has  somewhat  per- 
plexed it  by  calling  it  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  peyole^ 
whereas  it  is  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  poor.  This 
simpUfies  the  matter  exceedingly.  Among  the  middle  classes  dis- 
sent has  made  considerable  mroads,  but  there  are  few  nominal 
Dissenters,  and  fewer  real  ones,  among  the  poor  ;  the  j>oor  belong 
either  to  the  Church,  or  Ui  no  Church.  "  The  great  mass  of  the 
parents  of  the  destitute  children,'**  (says  Mr.  Cotton  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  S)  ^' who  are  commonly  called 
Dissenters^  have  very  little  feeling  on  doctrinal  points  at  w ;  and 
care  very  little  on  the  subject,  provided  their  children  have  the 
benefit  of  instruction .''  Mr.  Dorsey  was  asked  by  the  same  com- 
mittee* whether  there  were  many  Unitarians  in  the  working 
classes,  to  which  he  replied,  '^Extremely  few:  I  have  had, 
I  suppose,  since  I  commenced  teaching,  1000  children,  and  I 
have  only  had  six  Unitarians/'  On  the  whole,  it  is  too  true, 
(as  Mr.  Bowles'  said  in  one  of  his  excellent  pamphlets  on  educa- 
tion,) especially  in  large  towns,  '^  that  the  persons  who  stand 
most  in  need  of  education,  are  in  general  too  indifferent  on  the 

'  The  Church  population  of  England  and  Wales,  says  Mr.  Mathison  (p.  18),  ex- 
ceeds thirteen  millions  ;  the  whole  being  sixteen  millions. 

>  A.D.  1834.  (p.  142.)  See  also  ibid.  pp.  147, 148.  We  would  commend  the 
whole  of  this  evidence  to  our  readers  as  most  practical  and  judicious,  and  forming 
a  refreshing  contrast  to  what  we  feel  compeUed  to  call  the  conceited  and  pedantic 
charlatanerie  of  Mr.  Simpson's  evidence  before  the  Irish  committee. 

*  1836,  p.  46,  »  1808,  p.  24, 
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subject  of  religion  to  care  ichat  kind  of  religious  instruction  their 
oiBsp^^S  r^oei^^^-^^  Hence  the  question  of  education  of  the  poor 
is  a  very  simple  one.  Their  poverty  entitles  them  to  education 
from  the  SUmU.  Education  to  be  a  blessing,  and  not  a  bane,  must 
be  reliffum$^  must  be  doctrinal.  The  poor  have  a  right,  therefore^ 
to  be  educated  in  the  doctrines  of  some  Christian  communit  j :  and 
since  the  Church  is  the  branch  of  the  universal  Church  phnted 
in  these  realms ;  since  it  is  ChrigCe  institution ;  since  it  is  the 
religious  community  of  the  nation,  established  by  law ;  since  it  is 
the  community  of  the  great  tnajority  of  the  people,  therefore  there 
is  no  one  Christian  community  by  which  the  poor  ouffht  to  be 
educated,  or  can  be  educated,  but  the  Church.  We  thei^kbre  con- 
clude, that  the  Church  ought  to  be  enabled  by  the  State  to  edu- 
cate the  poor. 

We  would  also  observe,  that  all  other  methods  of  educating  the 
poor,  except  by  means  of  the  Churchy  have  failed ;  and  thus  the 
problem  has  become  much  simpler  than  it  formerly  was.  The 
^'  general  religion  system,^  or  rather,  as  Dr.  Hook  justly  calls  it, 
(p.  35,)  the  no-religion  system,  has  been  tried  and  faded ;  the 
secular-and-sacred-severance  system  has  also  been  tried  and 
failed  ;  and  thus  by  the  method  of  exhaudions  we  are  brought  to 
the  Church  system  of  education ;  which,  we  are  persuaded,  wUl 
Hiever  fail.  Without  the  Church,  especially  in  England^  where 
the  Church  has  ten  thousand  schools,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
State  to  educate  the  poor ;  with  the  Church,  and  Oy  the  Church, 
it  may  educate  them  all. 

Another  facility  offered  to  the  statesman  for  making  Church 
education  universal,  arises  from  the  nature  of  Church  instruction. 
What  is  the  eymbolum  concordiw  which  binds  Church  schools 
together  ?  The  Catechism.  And  what  is  the  Catechism  !  Simply 
the  Apostles^  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Lotties 
Prayer,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  two  Sacraments.  If  the  Cate- 
chism were  like  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.,  adding  twelve  new 
articles  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  imposing  them  ($8  neceseary 
to  salvation ;  or  if  it  were  like  the  Westminster  Catechism, 
discussing  the  most  abstruse  questions  of  theology,  such  as  pre- 
destination, free  will,  and  final  perseverance,  then  the  State 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  making  Church  teaching  universal. 
But  seeing  Catechisms  are  necessary  in  education  (and  let  any 
one  who  doubts  this  look  at  the  results  now  produced  in  Ger- 
many by  their  abandonment)  ;  and  seeing  that  the  Church  Cate- 
chism is  what  it  is,  seeing  also  that  it  is  not  imposed  on  the  pupil 
in  our  Church  schools,  to  be  subscribed  by  him  as  an  article  of  raith, 
but  received  by  him  from  the  teacher,  on  the  principle  (without 
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which  there  can  be  no  education,)  tiiat  oporiei  di$eeniem  credere^  and 
with  a  full  understanding  that  licet  edocto  judicare ;  we  are  satis- 
fied, that  if  men  will  only  set  themselves  to  labour  for  peace,  and 
not  for  party,  they  will  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  educating 
the  poor  of  England  together  in  the  same  schools,  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other, — ^we  mean  in  the  schools  of  the  Church. 

Here  is  a  glorious  result  proposed  to  all :  one  worth  living  for, 
yes,  and  worth  dying  for :  and  the  statesman  who  brings  it  about, 
or  labours  to  do  so,  will  confer  an  inestimable  benefit  on  his 
country,  and  will  earn  immortal  renown,  not  only  on  earth,  but 
in  heaven. 

In  the  last  place,  let  us  be  allowed  to  say  one  word  to  the 
Church. 

Dr.  Hook  would  lead  the  Church  of  England  into  the  same 
false  position  in  which  the  Church  of  France  now  stands.  At  the 
French  Revolution  of  1830,  the  Charte  decreed  the  equality  of  three 
religions,  Romanism,  Lutheranism,  and  Calvinism,  to  which  was 
soon,  alas  I  added  a  fourth,  Judaism.  All  these  are  now  endowed 
by  the  French  State. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  Church  of  France  accepted  the  Revolu- 
tionary Charte  as  her  watchword,  because,  like  Dr.  Hookas  plan, 
it  promised  liberty  of  teaching  (Libert^  d*£!nseignement)  to  all. 
''  We  plead  oui*  cause  (said  the  Church  champion  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  M.  de  Montalembert) — we  plead  our  cause,  with  one  of 
our  hands  on  the  Gospel^  and  with  the  other  on  the  Charte."" 
He  might  as  well  have  said,  ''  with  the  other  on  the  Koran,'''* 

The  bishops  of  that  Church  have  been  unhappily  deluded  into 
using  the  same  language,  in  the  vain  hope,  as  it  seems,  of  making 
their  cause  popular  witli  the  democracy ;  and  instead  of  asserting 
their  own  inalienable  rights  and  indispensable  duty^  to  teach,  by 
virtue  and  obligation  of  their  pastoral  commission  from  Christ, 
they  put  forward  a  miserable  plea  for  liberty  to  teach,  derived 
from  the  Charte  of  July  ! 

Let  us  mark  the  consequence.  Having  thus  abandoned  the 
ground  of  right  and  duty^  they  contend  in  vain  for  that  of  liberty. 
*'  You  have  renounced  your  nght  to  teach,''  says  the  State  to  the 
Church.  ^^  Education  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  left  free  to 
every  speculating  adventurer.  I  must  take  it  into  my  own 
hands.     The  State  must  be  the  Church.'''* 

And  ao  it  has  become.  Witness  the  present  condition  of 
secondary  and  primary  education  in  France,  as  described  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

What  ftirtfaer  has  been  the  result!  Not  merely  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  but  bitter  hostility  between  them;  in  fact,  a 
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deadly  civil  tear,  by  which  no  party  can  be  the  gainer,  except  that 

of  Popery  and  Infidelity  ; 

**  Bella  geri  placuit,  nullos  habitura  triumfhog** 

Let  the  Church  and  State  of  England  take  warning  from  this 
example,  and  not  engage  in  a  conflict  by  which  nothing  can  be 
won,  and  every  thing  may  be  lost. 

Taught  by  this  practical  lesson,  let  not  the  Church  abandon  an 
iota  of  her  claim  to  be  the  religious  teacher  of  the  nation.  Let 
her  admit  no  partner  in  this  sacred  office.  If  she  consents  to 
divide  the  child,  she  proves  hei'self  2l  false  mother.  Yes,  we  repeat, 
let  her  maintain  her  right  to  be  recognized  as  the  religious  teacher 
of  the  nation,  first,  as  being  the  Church  of  the  majority  of  the 
peoi)le ;  secondly,  as  being  the  Church  established  by  law  ;  thirdly, 
and  above  all,  as  being  the  branch  of  Christ's  Church  planted  in 
this  country.  On  these  grounds  let  her  claim  aid  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  State,  to  enable  her  to  perfonn  the  great  work  of 
national  education,  no  less  on  the  State'^s  behalf  than  on  her  own; 
and  blessed  will  those  statesmen  be,  who  lend  a  willing  ear  to 
her  claim  ! 

AVe  close  these  remarks  with  the  words  of  one  who,  from  his 
office  as  Poet  Laureate,  has  a  special  right  to  address  the  Crown 
and  the  Country,  and  who  from  his  wisdom  and  genius  is  entitled 
to  a  respectful  hearing  from  the  World. 

•*  Hail  to  the  crown  by  Freedom  shaped — to  gird 
An  English  sovereign's  brow !  and  to  the  throne 
Whereon  he  sits  !     Whose  deep  foundations  lie 
In  veneration  and  the  people's  love ; 
Whose  steps  are  equity,  whose  seat  is  law. 
— Hail  to  the  Statk  of  England  !     And  conjoin 
With  this  a  salutation  as  devout, 
Made  to  the  spiritual  Fahric  of  her  Cuurch; 
Founded  in  truth  ;  by  blood  of  Martyrdom 
Cemented  ;  by  the  hands  of  Wisdom  reared 
In  beauty  of  Holiness,  with  ordered  pomp, 
Decent,  and  unreproved.     The  voice  that  greets 
The  majesty  of  both,  shall  pray  for  both  ; 
That,  mutually  protected  and  sustained, 
They  may  endure  long  as  the  sea  surrounds 
This  favoured  land,  or  sunshine  warms  her  soil  *." 

*  "The  Excursion."     Book  VI.    London,  1832.     '< Church-yard  amonff  the 

Mountains." — p.  199. 
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Speaking  of  the  right  of  the  Poor  to  religious  Education  by 
State  provision,  he  says, 

"  This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced, 
This  universal  plea  in  vain  addressed, 
To  eyes  and  ears  of  parents  who  themselves 
Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity, 
Urge  it  in  vain  ;  and  therefore,  like  a  prayer 
That  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaven. 
It  mounts  to  reach  the  State's  parental  ear ; 
Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  mother's  heart, 
And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 
Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant 
The  unquestionable  good ;  which  England,  safe 
From  interference  of  external  force. 
May  grant  at  leisure ;  without  risk  incurred 
That,  what  in  wisdom  for  herself  she  doth, 
Others  shall  e'er  be  able  to  undo  *•" 


A  letter  addressed  by  the  late  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
to  Lord  Ashley,  in  1839,  seems  to  us  deserving  of  serious  atten- 
tion at  the  present  time,  on  account  of  the  station  and  authority 
of  the  writer,  and  also  as  stating  very  clearly  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  Church  and  State  in  the  great  matter  of  national 
education.  We  therefore  subjoin  it  for  the  consideration  of  our 
readers  by  way  of  Postscript : — 

**  Dear  Lord  Ashley, 

"  I  send  herewith  my  first  subscription  to  the  National  School 
Society.  The  lateness  of  this  subscription  is  the  result  of  circumstances 
purely  accidental,  and  not  of  any  change  effected  by  recent  publications, 
or  by  any  other  recent  occurrence,  in  those  opinions  which  induced  me 
to  take  an  active  and  public  part  in  support  of  the  society.  Those 
opinions  are  contained  in  the  following  propositions : — 

**  1.  That  man  is  by  nature  a  moral  and  religious  as  well  as  an 
intellectual  being ;  and  that  the  cultivation  of  his  intellect,  without  a 
simultaneous  development  and  direction  of  his  moral  and  reh'gious 
sentiment,  would  make  his  intelligence  a  source  of  evil  instead  of 
benefit  to  his  race. 

"  2.  That  the  endowment,  that  is  to  say,  the  establishment  of  a 
national  religion,  and  the  uniformity  of  religious  observances  and 
opinions,  as  far  as  it  can  be  attained  without  violating  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  are  very  great  public  advantages. 

"  3.  That  the  Church  of  England,  independently  of  the  advantage 
which  it  now  possesses  of  being  already  established  and  moulded  up 
with  our  civil  institutions,  is  more  tolerant,  has  a  better  foundation  in 

>  Bookix.  p.  31U 
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tnitb,  and  is  of  greater  utility,  than  any  other  form  of  religion  that 
could  be  substituted  in  its  place. 

"  4.  That  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  already  the  autho- 
rized teachers  of  the  national  religion,  are  better  qualified,  by  their 
attainments  and  their  high  moral  character,  to  be  the  teadiers  of  every 
part  of  useful  knowledge  than  any  other  class  of  persons  who  could  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

"  5.  That  though  it  is  an  essential  part  of  toleration  to  permit  those 
who  dissent  from  the  religion  of  the  state  to  educate  their  children 
after  their  own  fashion,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  system  of  education 
at  the  national  expense  that  does  not  comprehend,  as  an  essential  part 
of  it,  instruction  in  the  esti^>iished  religion*  To  tolerate  is  one  thing — 
to  cherish  and  to  propagate  quite  another.  The  sower  of  good  seed, 
though  he  may  not  separate  or  gather  the  tares  before  the  harvest,  is 
not  enjoined  to  sow  them  with  the  good  seed. 

"  6.  That  the  implication  of  the  national  funds,  for  tiie  propagation 
of  any  but  the  national  religion,  is  an  exception  from  a  general  prin- 
ciple, to  be  justified  only  by  some  obvious  political  necessity  of  ex- 
pediency. 

*'  7.  That  the  application  of  the  national  funds  (or  the  propagatioii  of 
any  other  than  the  established  religion,  merely  to  secure  the  pditicii 
interest  of  a  party,  however  it  may  be  madced  under  the  specious 
names  of  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience,  is,  in  effect,  nothing  less 
than  tieachery  to  the  state  and  to  the  sovereign. 

*'  8.  That  no  restraint  or  political  exclusion  should  take  place  on 
account  of  any  religious  opinions  or  observances,  except  when  they 
lead  to  the  depravation  of  morals,  or  characterize  some  political  hos- 
tility to  our  social  institutions.  The  aberrations  of  conscience,  when 
they  turn  upon  the  fashion  of  a  button,  or  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  are  of 
no  importance ;  but  when  they  lead  to  the  destruction  of  life,  or  pro* 
perty,  or  liberty,  or  take  the  form  of  avowed  hostility  to  the  State, 
they  wilt  justify,  if  they  do  not  imperiously  demand,  exclusion  from  all 
political  powers. 

"  These  principles,  formed  in  early  life,  and  corroborated  by  die  re- 
flections and  experience  of  maturer  age,  I  think  it  my  duty  in  the  pre- 
sent times  not  only  to  avow,  but  steadily  to  act  upon.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, endeavour  to  support  the  Society,  with  the  most  anxious  wishes  for 
its  success. 

**  I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  &c., 

"  Abinoer.*' 

'•Abinger  Hull,  Oct.  1889.'' 


NOTE. 

The  document  referred  to  in  p.  1 39,  is  of  so  important  a  dmracter, 
that  we  print  it  entire,  with  the  king's  reply,  both  in  a  French  transla- 
tion.    Our  readers  may  there  karn  not  to  be  too  sanguine  about  the 
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results  of  what  some  persons  have  been  pleased  to  call  a  perfect  S3r8tem 
of  educational  organization, 

'"Bire,  les  mouvements  qui,  dans  ees  denuers  temps,  se  sont  maniflestte  dans 
notre  Eglise,  semblent  de^r  tellement  fixer  la  sfrimse  attentioii  des  homines 
d^Tou^  i  lean  pays,  qne,  dans  nos  rapports  rehitife  aax  ^glises  de  la  lille,  nous 
n'arons  pas  era  eonvenable  de  noos  dispenser  de  les  prendre  en  eon8idAiitk)n,  ainsi 
qa^l  est  de  notre  devoir.  Si,  par  saite  de  ces  motife,noas  osons  nous  adreaser  avec 
le  plos  profond  respect  h  Sa  Majesty  en  personne,  et  loi  exposer  tr^-hamblemcnt 
nos  vacs,  nos  d^sirs  et  nos  priftres,  nous  le  faisons  dans  l*intune  conTietion  que  oes 
moayements  ne  sont  pas  dessjrmptAmes^pfa^md^es,  mais  qalb  rf Talent  nne  nonvelle 
phase  dans  le  diveloppement  intellectnel  de  la  nation.  D'vn  aatre  cM,  non  moins 
profbndement  eonvaiDcas  qae,dans  notre  Tie  nationale,  dont  le  prindpalti^mentcst 
la  fiddit^  du  peuple  k  son  monarqae,  toot  nwavereent  progrcaaif  ne  pent  se  dtf- 
relopper  dans  des  conditions  salutaires,  s'il  n'est  dSrigtf  par  la  pr^Toyanoe  et  Hnter- 
Tention  de  Votrc  Majesty  ;  nons  pensons  qne,  de  eette  mantdre,  il  pent  s^dentifier 
avec  I'Etat  memo,  et  concourir  a  la  prosp^t^  pabliqne.  Dans  I'Eglise  €tangilique» 
les  questions  religieuses,  qui  pendant  longtemps  ont  excite  llnt^rlt  gteeral,  et  qui 
^taient  plutdt  da  domaine  de  la  v!e  priv^  que  de  la  vie  pobliqiiOy  font  maintenant 
invasion  et  jouent  le  premier  rdle  dans  la  vie  nationale. 

"  La  diversity  des  vaes  et  des  croyances  religiemes  qui  jusqn'ii  pr^ient  n*ont  ii€ 
diam^tralement  oppos^es  que  dans  les  regions  sdentiflqueSy  et  y  ont  donn^  nalssance 
k  plusieurs  tentataves  de  transactions,  apparait  roaintoiant  dans  la  vie  pc^tique  ct 
dans  I'Eglise.  Ces  croyances  diverses  se  montrent  mahitenant  sous  I'aspMt  de  partis 
religieux.  II  en  est  surtout  deux  qui  sont  opposte  k  notre  Eglise  :  I'un  s'attaehe  k 
I'ancienne  tradition  et  s'appuie  sur  die  comme  sor  son  droit  historiqne,  se  eonsi- 
d€rant  comme  la  senle  Eglise  ivangdiqne  et  la  revendiqoant  comme  sa  propi{«t<5 
exdusive  ;  Tautre  parti  affirme  avec  assurance  que  le  Saint-Esprit,  qui  constituo, 
maintient  et  gouveme  la  veritable  Eglise,  n'est  116  ni  k  Rome,  ni  ik  la  lettre  de  la 
tradition.  L'Ecriture  et  les  symboles  sont  les  timdgnages  des  premiers  chr^ens 
et  de  I'Eglise  qui  se  forme.  QGuvres  des  faommee,  ils  atteatent  et  prodament  la  fot 
des  hommes,  et,  ainsi,  la  eoncepHon  tit  la /orm«  portent  Pemprdnte  du  earact^re  do 
I'tfpoque  et  des  auteurs  de  ces  t^moiguages.  Ce  n*est  pas  \k  qne  rMde  la  v^rit£ 
abedue,  mus  c'est  I'esprit  de  v^rit€,  de  saintet^  et  d'amour  qui  agit  et  se  meat 
itemcliement  dans  IHinmanit^.  Celui  qui  s'est  manifhrtft  an  monde  par  les  auteurs 
des  saintes  Ecritures  est  ansn,  par  nous  et  en  nous,  HnterprMe  de  ces  mtaies 
Eeriturcs  et  le  juge  de  leur  vtritf . 

^  C'est  ainsi  que  les  partis  expriment  leur  conviction  sous  les  formes  le  plus 
diam6tralement  oppostoi ;  ce  qu'il  y  a  surtout  de  daagereux,  c'est  que  si  Pun  ou 
rautro  de  ces  partis  vent  I'emporter,  TEglise  (vangdique  se  divise  en  sectes.  Sans 
donte,  il  ne  nous  appartient  pas  de  nous  prononcer  sur  le  droit  que  peuvent  avoir 
ces  partis,  et  nous  nous  garderons  bien,  dans  cette  humble  representation,  d'avoir 
la  t6m^rit6  de  nous  6ten£e  sur  la  quesnon  thtelogique.  Toutefbia^  d'aprte  l«i  ob- 
servations que  nous  avons  faites  an  milieu  de  cette  grand  capitate,  nous  ne  croyoiia 
pas  devoir  taire  que  la  grande  majority  des  classes  devtfes  de  la  population  pencho 
6videmment  en  favour  de  la  mani^re  de  penser  du  dernier  parti  qne  nous  avons 
mentioimt ;  tandis  que  le  premier  qui  se  regarde  comme  le  sen!  vrai  croyant,  porte 
ses  regards  vers  le  pass^,  et  se  rapproche  du  point  de  vue  du  parti  cathdique,  le 
parti  rationaliste  se  toume  tout  k  m  fbis  vers  le  pr^Kut  et  IVtvenir  ;  nos  convictions 
ont  leurs  radnes  dans  Tttat  actuel  de  notre  dvUisation  et  dans  toute  la  vie  sodale 
de  P^poque.  Bien  que  Pexpostf  de  la  v^t€  cfar^tienne  donn^  jusqu'ii  prtjisent  par 
ee  parti  ne  puiase  rtfpondre  an  besoin  g^ntfral  religieux,  et  que  des  ^l^ments  impure 
se  mftlent,  comme  il  arrive  d'ordinaire,  k  ees  monvements  d€r6g\€9,  nousne  pouvons 
eependant  m^coimaitre  que  cette  cUrection  on  cette  tendance  a  pour  base  la  libcrt<5 
intellectudle  et  chr^tienne. 

**  Quieonque  ne  voudrait  y  avdr  aucun  ^rd  condamnorait  la  base  ou  le  fondc- 
ment  sur  lequel  repoee  cette  tendance,  c^est  k  dire,  l*hi8tdre  et  le  dtfveloppement  des 
trob  demiers  dftdes.  C'est  k  cette  consequence  que  la  chancellerie  romaine  serait 
condamn^.  Quant  k  nocn,  nous  tenons  fermement  aux  conqudtes  de  la  reformation 
et  a  sa  marehe  progressive.    Noins  ne  voulons  pis  nous  d^rtir  de  notre  ohristia* 
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uisme,  mais  nous  savous  aussi  que  cc  christianismc  ^tcmcl,  invariable  dans  son  cs- 
scnce,  se  renouvelle  dans  Ic  coeur  liumain,  qu'il  suit  le  ddveloppcment  de  Tesprit  do 
riiomme  dans  l*bistoire,  et  revet  les  formes  nouvelles  de  la  pens^e,  de  la  parole, 
ainsi  que  celles  do  rexistence  de  Torganisation  de  rEgllae^  i  laquelle  il  donne  i'ex- 
pression  et  la  vie.  Nous  estimona  sans  doute  la  tradition  ;  noua  ^ooatoDS  sea  «n« 
seignementB,  et  nous  nous  formons  i  sa  discipline  ;  maiBnonadevonsreoomudtrei 
tout  Chretien  le  droit  et  le  devoir  de  s*approprier,  par  la  liberty  d'examen,  la  y^t^ 
chr^tienne  qui  lui  est  offerte  sous  une  forme  d^tcrmin^  conmie  fait  exttfrieor  dans 
la  tradition  de  I'Eglise.  La  vie  chr^tienne  ct  la  liberU^  6vang^qae  ne  sont  poesi* 
bles  qu*i  cea  seules  conditions. 

^  Aussi  regardons-nous  conune  une  erreur  dangereuse  de  pr^tendre  restreindre 
Tesprit  divin  dans  IHiumanit^,  de  Pattacher  h,  des  formes  et  i  des  formules  prescritea, 
et  de  vouloir  en  faire  d^pendre  la  fdicit^  chr^tienne,  comme  si  la  v^rit^  ^temelle 
r^sidait  dans  ces  mfimes  formules.  En  outre,  il  y  a  encore,  selon  nous,  plus  de 
gravity  k  porter  cette  erreur  jusqu'ii  contester  i  ceux  qui  pensent  autrement,  la 
Ubre  manifestation  do  leurs  convictions  et  leur  droit  de  rester  dans  le  sein  de 
I'Eslise.  Nous  sommes  places,  en  ce  qui  oonceme  nos  convictions  religieusea,  k  la 
linute  d*un  temps  ancien  et  nouveau,  et  nous  nous  trouvons  dans  cette  crise.  Ce 
que  des  hommes  profonds  ont  annonc^  depuis  longtemps,  k  savoir  que  ce  siecle  ne 
s*^couIerait  pas  sans  que  la  vie  religieuse  et  eccl^siastique  de  votre  peaple  re9ut  one 
forme  nouvelle,  semble  vouloir  s'accoraplir.  La  science  a  ^cart^  beaucoup  de  formes 
et  d'id^es  dans  lesquelles  s'est  exprim^e  la  conscience  religieuse  des  temps  primitifs 
du  christianisme  et  plus  tard  de  la  science.  Mais  la  science  a  ^galement  divelopptf 
et  mis  en  lumi^re  ce  qui  cxistait  d^jk  dans  tme  forme  plus  obscure  dana  I'esprit  da 
pcuple. 

<*  Les  r^sultats  de  la  science  p^n^trent  chaque  jour  davantage  dana  la  conscienee 
du  peuple  et  dounent  par  consequent  une  autre  forme  k  ses  convictions  religieuaea. 
Si  les  anciennes  iddes  de  TEglisc,  ses  dogmes  et  formules,  ces  vaaes  sacnte  dana 
lesquels  la  croyance  chr^tienne  des  premiers  tempe  du  christianisme  nous  a  4t£ 
livr^e,  etaient  inseparables  de  son  contonu,  et  identiques  avec  lui  i  un  tel  point,  que 
quiconque  ne  voudrait  pas  accepter  ses  id^es  et  les  tenir  pour  vraies,  ne  pounait 
pas  comprendre  la  doctrine  et  l*esprit  du  Christ,  nous  serions  certMnement  farces 
de  douter  que  le  christianisme  pCit  devenir  une  v^rite  pour  nous  et  pour  la  plupart 
de  nos  contemporains.  Mais  pour  notre  consolation,  nous  avons  la  ferme  convic* 
tion  que  les  formes  dogmatiques  et  1 'esprit  du  christianisme  ne  sont  pas  identiques, 
mais  que  le  christianisme  lui-mdme  et  notre  Egliseevangeiique  nous  ont  debarrassdi 
pour  toujours  de  tout  csclavage,  tant  du  culte  exterieur  et  des  bonnes  CBUvrea  que 
dc  la  lettre  et  de  la  formule. 

**  Nous  avons  la  conviction  que  Jdsus-Christ  est  hier  etaujourd*hui  et  danslVtemit^ 
la  base  de  notre  felicity  et  le  maitre  do  son  Eglise,  mais  que  ce  maitre  n*est  autre  chose 
que  Pesprit  do  Jesus-Christ  en  nous ;  Pesprit  deaaintcte  et  d*amour ;  que  toua  ceux  qui 
en  sont  anirnds  sont  des  enfauts  de  Dieu  et  completcment  libres.  Cette  conscience  plus 
ou  muius  devoloppde  remplit  notre  temps,  et  la  crise  dans  laquelle  nous  nous  trouvons 
nous  parait  consister  pr^cisdment  en  ce  quele  sentiment  religioux  tend  i  s'exprimer 
dans  une  forme  nouvcUe  la  v^rit^  etemelle  du  christianisme  qu'il  ne  peutabandonner 
sans  se  d^savouer  lui-mdme,  et  que  cependant  il  ne  pent  mettre  d'accord  dana  la 
forme  ou  la  doctrine  la  lui  prdsente  avec  tout  ce  qu'on  doit  d'ailleurs  couaid^rer 
comme  vdrit^. 

'*  Notre  temps  so  trouvant  k  ce  point  de  d^veloppement,  un  parti  r^git  au  sein 
do  notre  Eglise  centre  ces  efforts.  Ce  parti  craint  que  la  perte  dea  vaaes  aaer^ 
n'entraine  la  perte  de  leur  contenu,  cello  de  la  lettre,  celle  de  I'esprit,  oelle  da 
dogme,  celle  de  la  croyance,  du  sentiment  et  de  I'amour  chrtftien,  et  eniin  que  la 
mine  de  la  religion  n'entraine  celle  de  I'Etat.  Redoutant  ce  danger,  il  croit  ne 
puuvoir  trouvcr  son  salut  que  dans  le  dogme  de  I'Eglise,  et  le  saisit  comme  ancre  de 
son  espdrance.  II  identific  le  dogme  et  le  christianisme,  la  lettre  et  I'esprit,  la 
forme  ot  I'essence.  La  v^rit^  chretienne,  il  ne  la  voit  que  dans  I'Ecriture  et  lea 
livres  symboliques,  et  I'homme  doit  I'accepter  et  la  reconnaitre,  et  voiU  ce  qu'il  ap* 
pelle  croire.  La  croyance  vivace  au  christianisme,  qui  vit  ^temellement  dan3  le 
CGBur  et  dans  I'esprit  de  ses  enfants,  ce  parti  en  fait  une  croyance  i  la  confession  de 
I'Eglise.    II  no  consid^re  pas  comme  vrais  membres  de  I'Eglise  et  ses  seals  ropr^ 
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sentants  ceux  qui  sont  remplis  de  I'esprit  da  Christ,  et  le  prouvent  par  leur  vie  et 
leurs  actions  ;  mais  ceux  qui  sont  animus  de  Tesprit  de  TEglise  de  ce  parti  et  qui 
le  prouvent  en  reconnaissant  la  confession  de  I'Eglise. 

"  Ce  parti  n'h^site  pas,  en  laissant  de  cdt^  tout  amour  chr^tien,  de  qualifier  la 
confession  de  l*£glise  de  blasph Amateurs  hardis  qu*elle  n'est  pas  obligee  de  souffrir, 
mSme  ext^rieurement,  au  milieu  d'elle,  que  par  suite  de  son  profond  abaissement. 

*'  L*organe  de  ce  parti,  c^est  la  Gazette  de  VEgUte  evang(liqtt€f  publi^e  ici  par  le 
professeur  Hengstenberg  ;  on  pent  le  comparer  au  juda'isme  k  la  naissance  du  christia- 
nisme  et  k  TEgliso  de  Rome  k  T^poque  de  la  reformation.  Par  suite  de  cette  erreur 
fondamentale  que  la  v^rit^  chr6tienne  n'est  contenue  que  dans  la  forme  traditionnelle, 
n'est  qu'un  objet  exi^rieur  de  la  croyance,  et  non  pas  I'essence  vraie  et  la  plus 
intime  de  Thomme,  ce  parti  perd  la  v^rit^  mdme  et  re9oit  I&,  en  place  de  la  vtfrittf, 
sa  forme  et  sou  apparence  ;  au  lieu  de  la  liberty  11  a  I'esclavage  ;  au  lieu  de  rEran- 
gile  le  dogme,  et  au  lieu  du  protestantisme  le  principe  du  catholicisme.  Nous 
sommes  bien  loin  de  condamner  les  hommcs  de  cette  tendance  comme  tels,  au  con- 
trairc,  nous  reconnaissons  qu'eux  aussi  cherchent  la  v^rittf,  mais  leur  principe  est 
contraire  k  I'essence  du  protestantisme  ainsi  qu'au  d^veloppement  et  ii  la  conscience 
de  notre  temps.  Aussi  ne  sommes-nous  pas  ^tonnds  que  I'opinion  publique  se 
prononce  centre  eux,  et  que  les  tendances  pratiques  aient  provoqu^  des  protesta- 
tions ouvertes. 

**  Nous  reconnaissons  devant  Votre  Majesty  royale,  avec  un  respect  profond  et  la 
sincdrite  quo  nous  devons  k  Votre  Majesty,  comme  fideles  sujcts  ct  repr^sentants  de 
la  bourgeoisie,  que  ces  protestations  et  les  excitations  qui  s'y  rattachent  nous 
paraisseut  m^riter  uuo  s^rieuse  appreciation.  Une  opinion  et  une  direction  dog- 
matique  seule  pent  bien  de  nos  jours  provoquer  une  poMmique  litt<^raire,  mais  non, 
comme  c'est  le  cas  ici,  occuper  la  presse  quotidicnne  et  remuer  les  masses.  Bien 
plus,  ces  excitations  ne  nous  paraisseut  venir  que  de  la  crainte  et  de  I'opinion  que 
les  autorit^  de  Votre  Majesty  auxquelles  la  direction  de  I'Eglise  est  confine, 
n'agissent  dans  le  sens  dn  parti  centre  lequel  les  protestations  sont  dirigtfes,  et  ne 
donnent  suite  aux  nombreuses  sommations  qui  lui  ont  4i6  faitcs  de  se  prononcer 
centre  une  maniere  plus  libre  de  concevoir  le  christianisme. 

''  Une  parciile  intervention,  bien  que  nous  ne  la  craignions  pas,  en  6gard  k  la 
liberty  de  conscience  et  de  croyance  que  Votre  Majesty  a  toujours  accord^e  k  ses 
sujets  et  qu'elle  a  ^nergiquement  prot^g^c,  serait  profond£ment  regrettable  non- 
seulcmcnt  en  eUe-m£me,  mais  aussi  k  raison  des  consequences  facheuses  qui  en  r^- 
Rulteraient.  Le  christianisme  et  I'Eglise  evang6lique  n'ont  pas  besoin  d'une  pro- 
tection exterieure  pour  conscrver  la  purctd  de  leur  doctrine,  et  ne  peuvent  se  sou- 
mettre  k  une  pareille  protection. 

'*  L'Eglise  ne  progresse  qu'ft  la  condition  de  combattre  toujours  et  de  triompher 
de  toute  erreur  et  de  tout  ce  qui  est  impie  ;  mais  cette  lutte  est  purement  intellec- 
tuelle,  et  I'Eglise  protestante  poasdde  dans  son  principe  profond,  mais  dans  ce 
principe  seulcmcnt,  la  puissance  de  soutenir  victorieusement  cette  lutte.  Qui  done 
oserait  se  poser  comme  juge  de  la  verity  dans  une  Eglise  qui  ne  reconnait  d'autre 
chef  que  le  Clirist  et  n'accorde  rinfaillibilite  k  aucun  mortel  1  Le  symbole  jugera- 
t-il  la  v^ritc  ?  Mais  le  symbole  est  tire  de  la  parole  de  Dieu  r^velee  dans  la 
Bible,  et  la  parole  biblique  a  besoin  d'intorpretation  ;  et  pour  cela  il  faut  I'esprit 
eclair^.     La  Bible  elle-meme  dit  qu'elle  n'est  pas  une  loi  de  la  croyance. 

"  L'esprit  de  J^sus-Christ  est  seul  juge  de  tout ;  et  si  Ton  pouvait  supposcr  que 
I'Eglise  fut  jamais  abandonn^e  de  cet  esprit,  elle  serait  morte.  Elle  trouve  dans 
les  actes  de  sa  fondation  et  de  son  pass6  le  fil  conducteur  qui  la  conduit  hors  du 
labyrinthe  des  erreurs  humnincs,  ainsi  que  la  r^glo  des  d^veloppements  de  ml  doc- 
trine ;  mais  I'esprit  de  Jdsus-Christ,  qui  doit  survivre  en  elle,  si  elle  doit  dtrc  une 
Eglise,  est  son  veritable  guide  et  son  unique  juge,  ainsi  que  I'unique  juge  des  siens. 
Pour  donner  carri^re  k  cet  esprit,  il  faut  assurement  que  I'Eglise  ait  un  dcfvcloppe- 
ment  et  une  constitution  qui  mettent  ses  membres  en  6tat  de  travailler  serieuscment 
au  temple  du  Seigneur.  Quoique  I'Eglise  soit  dans  I'Etat  et  se  trouve  dans  de 
nombreux  rapports  avec  la  vie  politique  et  celle  du  peuple,  I'Eglise,  consider^e  dans 
son  essence,  n'est  pas  mie  institution  de  I'Etat.  Mais  notre  Eglise  a  re9u,  par  son 
d^vcloppement  historique,  one  forme  qui  ne  lui  permet  pas  d^velopper  avec  6uergie 
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toiitc  Ml  torco  vitalc.  Nous  pronons  la  libciic  de  maiiifeBtcr  d^ft  a  present  no«  vtieux 
(>t  nos  {iricivs  ino<ii'sti>.s  sur  le  iiioile  ct  lu  forinu  de  cctte  institution.  Mais,  apria 
avoir  (xaiiiiiK-  I'ctat  actiK-l  clr  nos  ra^iporiH  ecelcsiafitiques,  nous  avuns  cm  que 
imtro  ik-vt>ir  nous  conniiamlait  tlo  dcclanT  rcs^toetueuseineut  a  Votre  Majos^tc  que 
r!'J<;libt'  (.•vani;ulii|u<\  *«i  ello  voiit  nHpiivi*  avoc  unu  force  uouvelle  ik  sa  haute  d<.*i»tiua- 
tion,  a  bi-.'^iiiii  d'uiw  nouvdU*  (>on.*>tituti(m  qui  lui  cu  douuu  Ic  moycn  avec  la  par- 
ticipation unorjjique  dc  .se>»  lucinbros. 

**  CVut  pourquoi  nous  prions  hunibK-ineut  Votiv  Majestc  dc  vouloir  bien  ordoiuMr 
aux  uutonti-4  cbartrucA  du  ^ouvonicniont  dc  rH;;li»e  do  no  limitfer  ^n  aucunc 
inuiiiciv  I:i  liberie  dc  la  doctrine  daii.s  rH^lisc  evaugvlique,  autant  que  ces  doctriuiai 
\w  Mint  i>;i'>  en  opposition  uvoc  la  morale  publique  ct  ne  compromcttent  ptint  la 
suivte  <-t  la  {)r«>.speritc  de  THtat.  N«»us  prions  en  outro  hunibleuieut  Votre  Majv«ttf 
dtr  vouloir  bien  ordonnor  qu\ino  commisHion  do  membres  ecclesiastiques  et  laiques 
de  rK;;li.se  protestaiite  soit  couvoquee  dans  toutcs  les  provinces  du  ro^'aume  (loar 
preparer  uu  pnijet  de  coustitutiou  de  notre  Eglisc  qui  soit  en  rapport  avec  k:s 
ito^oins  actueU  et  qui  ilevi'a,  apK's  disinission  dans  les  svnodes  pruviiiciau\,  et 
d'accord  uvrc  iui  nynode  ^euenil,  (b'v<.>nir,  avec  la  haute  sanction  de  Votre  Majtfste, 
la  base  de  la  vie  relii^ii-use  de  radniiiiist ration  ct  du  gouvemement  de  TEglise  daofl 
notre  Kj»li">e  cvan«;eliqne. — Suivent  les  biguatures. 

**lVrIin,  22  aout  1H45." 

Voiei  la  reponse  du  Hoi  : — 

^'  J'ai  donne  a  lik  niunicipalite  de  lierliu  un  loni;  dclai  pour  qu'elle  out  le  temps 
di'  retleehir  a  sa  deinarclu*.  Je  u'ai  conseuti  a  ecoutcT  I'adresse  que  sous  la  oon- 
•lition  qu'elle  me  Sf'Kiit  pn'-si.-ntee  et  lue  (lar  la  municipalite  eUe>ineme.  Je  nie 
]ilainais  a  cspcrer  (juVUe  cnvisa:;erait  cette  question  sous  un  autre  aspect,  et  qu'elle 
liiiiRiit  par  voir  c«^  qu'il  y  a  d'etrange  a  dubit«T  en  ma  pre'M.'nce,  face  4  face  avtrc 
nioi,  uue  I()n<;ue  dissertation  the'iloirique.  Eufin,  Messieurs,  vous  Tavcz  voulu  et 
j'ai  soiistn'it  a  votre  vaui.  J'aceorde  volontiers  a  la  premiere  autorite  de  ina  chiK 
\ille  natale  ce  que  je  refusi-rais  a  d'uutres.  C*est  un  priviie'go  du  aux  sentiuiruta 
th'  \i  ritabli-  tidelite  au  Roi,  dout  eette  muuiciiialite  a  coustanunent  douni  Texcmplc 
au\  habitants  de  la  eapitale.  Vous  iiw/.  parle,  j'ai  ecoute ;  inaiutcnant  ju  vais 
rv  j'ontlre,  autant  que  je  le  jnii-i,  aprcs  avoir  pret6  Toroille  a  votre  adrcssc. 

"  La  nnuiicipaliie  [>arait  pren>ire  un  ^raud  intei*ct  aux  aH'aires  ccclesiaatii|ue8 ;  il 
i:i'.ii  di>nc  supposer  qu'elle  eonnait  a  fond  la  situation  legale  de  notre  Egli^e  cvaa- 
;itliqne  ;  elle  «loit  savoir  que  ha-sqira  TejHique  de  la  reformation  le  pouvuir  ecclc- 
' iastiqui;  perdit  r^os  eln  i'-,  rKi;iise«.t  Us  reformateurs  eux-memes  traiismirent  Tauto- 
n!e  spirituell*'  au  souverain  ilu  pays.  Cette  autorite'  est  done  une  dcs  pre'rt»|iativo» 
ill- uia  eouroune,  et  en  aui^uiiuti'  le  fardeau.  Klh?  nrim|H>sc  une  penible  tachi* ; 
iii.ii-ielle  nie  citalere  au-<.->i  le  diiiit  inejntestable  ct  iuconteste  de  vcilicr4  ror^anlsa- 
li'M  ih'  riv^ii-se.  Je  m'abslieus  "le  I'exireer  ;  les  ciuq  annees  demon  regno  le  pruu- 
v«  nr  ;  et  niuarquez  ci'ci,  M'v-»sienrs,  ear  e'ej»t  le  |HMnt  culminant  de  ma  repunso,  je 
urabstien**,  parceque  je  suis  d'avis  *juo  rK;;lise  tloit  proceiler  [Kir  cUe-mciue.  Feu 
le  r.ii,  inon  pciv,  lui  a  fait  vm  don  ]>reeieux  en  la  dot;int  des  syiiodes. 

"A  la  vcrite\  i'anrii'nn*'  administration  du  dcparteniont  des  cultes  n'etait  pas 
lavi.rable  a  eette  in.^titution,  auo<i  la  ne.r|i^«>a-t-elie.  S»Ui«  le  miuisti*e  actuci,  qui 
-*  tiVaie  ans.,i  pen  tpie  nmi  •b-.t  luniieri  >  et  de  la  publieite,  ees  syuudos  out  rcpns 
Mil"  \'u'.  nouv«lle.  Le-»  >ynodert  sont  les  orijjan«'s  compeieuts  pour  proclanier  ro|d- 
ni-m  de  ri-^:;liM>.  S'il.s  preumiit  Tinitiative  d'une  nouvelle  organisation  dc  TEgliie, 
alors  je  niettrai  volontiers  la  main  a  PaMivre,  et  je  benirai  le  jour  oil  je  puurrai 
riiuettri- le  pou\oir  eeelesiasti>|Ue  a  qui  de  droit;  mais  sans  cette  Initiative  det 
(•I'l^anis  le;;itinieM,  Je  n«'  fi  r.ti  ri<n.  Du  reste,  je  dois  contester  a  la  niunici{uUite 
toiite  initiative  ou  tonte  inli -rvention  dansror;:anisati>ui  de  I'Eglise  evange'iique  ;  je 
liii  reconnaitrai"^  volontiers  le  droit  nitiraU  m  ello  avait  rempli  a  uu  dogre'  eminent 
«.  •»  devoir.-^  di-  patronay;.;  ;  >i,  en  d'autres  circou-^tances,  elle  avait  manifestc  le 
ineuie  intent  pour  le^  affaires  eoclcsiastiques  ;  si,  cntin,  elle  avait  rcspccte  les  iieiu 
lU'  la  fraternite  protestante. 

"  Mais,  la  main  sur  la  eonseienco,  Messieurs,  il  ne  mVst  vraimcat  pas  possible 
lie  vous  reeoniiaitre  ce  droit  moral.    Jetcz  un  regard  sur  la  situatiua  du  clerge  dc 
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cette  capitale.  En  aucune  yille,  grande  on  petite,  de  ce  royaume,  on  ne  prend  si 
pea  de  souci  de  la  charge  des  Ames  !  II  est  uu  fait  qu*il  iraporte  surtout  de  ne  pas 
])erdre  do  vue,  quclque  incroyable  qu'il  paraisse,  et  pourtant,  il  est  vrai,  c'est  que, 
sous  Fred^ric-Guillaumo  !«%  lorsque  la  ville  ne  comptait  que  de  60  k  7^  mi  lie 
habitants,  le  nombre  des  pr^tres  ^tait  en  rdalit^,  et  non  pas  proportionnellement, 
beaucoup  plus  considdrable  qu'il  ne  I'est  aujourd'hui,  que  le  chiffre  de  la  population 
de  Berlin  sVl^ve  h  400,000. — On  a  souvent  tcnt^  de  mettre  fin  k  cet  intolerable 
6Uki  de  choses. 

'*  Des  particuliera,  des  communes,  feu  mon  pile  et  moi-iii£ni«,  toos  nous  avons 
cntrepris  cette  oeuvre.  Mais  tons  ces  efforts  ont  toujours  ^prouTtf  de  si  f&cheuses 
entraves,  que  ce  n*est  qu'k  force  de  temps  et  de  labour  que  quelques-uns  ont  eu  du 
Bucces,  tandis  que  tons  Ics  autres  ont  6tioa4, 

'*  R^cemment  encore,  Messieurs,  la  fraternity  protestante  a  re9u  de  douloureuses 
atteintes,  quand  vous  avez  re^et^  la  requite  que  vous  adressaient  des  protestants 
Anglicans  pour  avoir  temporaurement  la  iouissance  en  commun  d'une  des  ^glises 
dependant  de  I'autorit^  raunicipale,  et  cela  au  moment  oii,  sans  avoir,  k  ce  que  je 
croia,  re9a  la  demanda^  vous  offnez  aux  diaaidents  da  TEgUae  romaiaa  l'u«a|pe  da 
deux  temples.  Lea  choses  ^feant  ainai,  je  ne  puis  malheureuseasut  aceordar  k  la 
municipality  un  droit  moral  que  je  voudraia  bien  lui  reoomudtre.  Pour  flair,  je 
vais  aborder  ce  qui  m'a  le  plus  p^iblement  affects  dans  voire  adresse.  Vous 
d^gnez  sous  le  nom  de  parti  lea  vdritaUes  fiddles  de  TEglise  ^ang^que*  Rien 
ne  m'a  plua  vivement  afflig^.  Mais  vous  ne  vous  Ites  pas  arrlt^  U.  Yousaeeusez, 
bien  que  d*uue  manidre  dtftoum^  mais  oependant  asMz  axplicits.  men  gouveme- 
ment  de  favortser  un  partL  Sur  ee  dsmier  point.  Messieurs  le  oontiens  mon 
reasentiment  par  respect  pour  ma  propre  dignittf  et  poor  oalle  i^Uk  msgpstimture. 
Du  reste,  j'ajouterai  quelques  mots. 

**  La  municipality  s'cst  laisstf  tellement  aveugler  par  son  zMe,  qu*elle  prof^re  un 
nom  et  le  donne  comme  banni^re  d*une  opinion  k  laquelle,  avec  plus  de  caJme,  moi« 
m^me  ou  chacun  do  vous,  nous  ne  pourrions  reprocber  qu'une  trop  grande  ardeur 
dans  I'accomplissement  des  devoirs  imposes  par  votre  serment,  et  tme  raaniere  de 
les  comprendre  dans  un  sens  ^troit.  £n  cela,  je  serais  parfaitement  d*accord  avec 
Tous.  Vous  aaensez  ees  hommes  aupris  ds  moi»  oi  un  moment  au  nolra  £giise  est 
le  plus  afflig^  et  le  plus  outrage  par  ceux  qui  ont  pr^t^  k  notve  raligioB  le  mt&me 
serment  que  les  hommes  qui  sont  en  butte  k  tob  accusations.  Ces  serments  ont 
4t6  pr^t^  spontan^menty  solennellement,  k  la  face  des  saints  aut^  et  eeu  quails 
tiennent  li^  prechoit  I'apostasie,  emploisiit  des  moysns  ill^gaiui,  snutent  la  people 
et  le  convoquent  en  assembles. 

**  L'adresse  n'en  mentionne  aucun,  et  ne  frappe  pas  d'une  juste  reprobation  ces 
menses  inouiea  Toute  TEurope  a  les  yeux  sur  nous  et  sur  les  agitations  de  notre 
Eglise.  Que  doivent  penser  oe  I'tftat  de  notre  Egliee  el  ds  notre  patrosa^e  les 
confessions  ^trang^res  et  les  hommes  impartianx  entre  eux,  lorsque  la  manieipalit^ 
de  Berlin  dive,  en  presence  de  son  roi,  des  accusations  si  dures  eontre  eeux  qui 
sont  trop  fiddles,  tandis  que,  pour  les  autres,  qui  ont  tons  les  criterhmu  (denm  audk 
niekt  ein  CriUrivm  fekU)^  qui  dtsignent  un  parti  et  un  psxii  trte  dsngereux,  le  eon- 
aeil  municipal  n'exprime  aucune  plainte  1  VoiU  ce  qui  m*a  pzofond^ment  afflig^ ; 
je  le  deplore  conmio  un  malheur,  et  je  vous  en  exprime  toute  ma  d^sappro- 
batiim. 

^  La  v^table  amiti^  ne  cftnsiflte  que  dans  la  sinetfrittf :  sons  ce  Apport,  j'ai 
foumi  ma  part,  en  vous  exprimant  &anehement  et  s6fieusement,  selon  ma  eon- 
science,  mon  opinion,  k  vous,  que  je  me  plais  k  appeler  mes  amis.  II  existe  depuis 
400  ans,  entre  ma  dynastie  et  votre  ville  un  beau  lien  qui  a  produit  les  plus 
heureux  rteultats.  Dans  I'ftssuranee  que  mss  paroles,  bien  interprtft^es,  fortifieront 
et  resserreront  ce  lieoji  je  vous  eong^die  en  yoos  dennant  IVwsaranoe  de  ma  bien-^ 
veillance." 
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y. — OhserfHztians  on  Natural  History:  with  an  Introduction  on 
Habits  of  Observing ^  as  connected  with  the  Study  of  that  Science* 
Also  a  Calendar  of  Periodic  Phenomena  in  Natural  History  ; 
with  Remarks  on  the  Importance  of  such  Registers.  By  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Jenyns,  M.A.^  S^c.     London ;  Van  Voorst. 

The  author  of  this  pleasing  and  instructive  volume,  is  one  of  the 
rather  numerous  class  of  writers  who  have  followed  in  the  track 
of  the  venerable  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Selbome ;  a 
publication  which  will  always  be  perused  with  fresh  delight  by  every 
observer  of  the  beauties  and  marvels  of  creation.  The  work 
before  us  owes  its  origin  to  the  preparation  of  notes  for  a  new 
edition  of  the  History  of  Selbome,  during  which  a  body  of 
materials  accumulated,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  now 
makes  its  appearance  as  a  separate  work.  Of  the  value  and 
interest  of  Mr.  Jenyns^  observations  there  cannot  be  any  questioiu 
Any  competent  observer  who  with  pencil  in  hand  will  regularly, 
and  systematically,  for  a  series  of  years  note  down  the  habits  and 
manners  of  animals,  and  the  various  phenomena  presented  by 
the  operations  of  nature,  cannot  fail  to  accumulate  facts  equally 
valuable  and  interesting.  The  resources  of  nature  a^  inexlutust- 
ible,  and  furnish  a  never-failing  source  of  new  and  important 
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information.     There  is  great  justice  in  Mr.  Jenyns**  remarks  on 
this  point. 

*'  Let  none  think,"  he  says,  "  that  hecause  we  have  so  many  works 
conducted  on  the  plan  of  White's,  and  so  much  on  record  in  these  days 
respecting  the  hahits  of  animals,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  learnt. 
Ray  has  remarked,  that  so  rich  is  nature,  that  a  man  born  a  thousand 
ages  hence  will  still  find  enough  left  for  him  to  do  and  notice.  The 
field  open  to  the  observer  is  really  inexhaustible  ;  and  this  is  not  more 
true  in  respect  of  the  immense  number  of  species  inhabiting  this  globe, 
than  of  what  is  requisite  to  perfect  the  history  even  of  those  known. 
In  how  very  few  cases,  if  any,  can  we  say  that  we  have  attained  to  a 
complete  knowledge  of  any  one  species,  so  as  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  all  its  characters  and  instincts,  and  the  degree  to  which  these  are 
liable  to  be  affected  by  an  alteration  in  the  circumstances  of  its  life. 
To  those  who  travel  in  foreign  and  remote  countries,  still  more  to  those 
who  are  stationed  in  localities  but  seldom  visited  by  man,  the  force  of 
this  remark  must  be  obvious." — p.  12. 

The  following  observations,  on  the  pleasure  which  arises  from 
such  studies  of  the  works  of  Qody  are  well  expressed : — 

"  There  is  much  pleasure  in  watching  and  registering  such  natural 
phenomena  as  we  last  alluded  to,  whetiber,  after  all,  we  turn  them  to 
any  account  or  not.  Many  persons  have  found  their  chief  happiness 
in  a  habit  of  observing  the  life  and  manners  of  the  animals  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  without  any  view  to  the  facts  so  acquired 
being  made  subservient  to  the  progress  of  zoology.  We  would  throw 
no  hindrance  or  discouragement  in  the  way  of  such  observers.  We 
desire  not  to  say  any  thing  that  might  tend  to  check  their  inquiries, 
though  no  benefit  were  thereby  to  accrue  to  the  higher  departments  of 
the  science.  For  we  are  deeply  sensible  ourselves  of  the  pleasure  which 
attends  an  observing  habit  of  mind,  as  well  as  its  usefulness  in  other 
ways,  besides  its  bearing  upon  the  general  objects  of  science.  When  a 
man  has  learnt  to  take  an  interest  in  the  varied  operations  of  nature, 
which  are  every  where  being  carried  on  about  him,  and  has  acquired 
the  habit  of  directing  his  attention  to  such  matters,  and  keeping  his 
senses  always  alive  to  any  new  information  thereby  afforded  him,  he  has 
made  himself  almost  independent  of  outward  circumstances.  He  has 
opened  to  himself  a  source  of  occupation  and  mental  enjoyment,  but 
little  affected  by  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life." 

Mr.  Jenyns  observes  on  the  profit  and  improvement  which 
might  be  derived  from  such  studies  by  many  persons,  who  are  not 
tied  down  by  their  circumstances  to  any  particular  employment, 
and  who  are  content  to  do  nothing.  Such  persons,  he  argues, 
might  more  agreeably  fill  up  their  time,  and  contribute  to  their 
happiness,  by  applying  their  minds  to  the  great  book  of  nature 
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ever  open  before  them.    A  mond  and  rdigiouB  frame  of  ndnd 

would  oe  promoted  by  such  a  habit. 

"  As  a  further  encouragement  to  the  forming  a  habit  of  obierviqg  the 
works  of  nature,  we  might  mentioui  what  hai  been  to  often  alladcd  to^ 
its  tendency  to  foster,  if  not  to  generate,  a  devout  tttm  of  mind  towaidt 
their  adorable  Author.  Undoubtedly  it  hai  this  eflbekf  when  sfaera  is  90 
perverseness  or  viciousness  of  temper  present  to  Bonnteract  it.  la 
watching  the  habits  of  animals  and  the  provision  made  fbr  their  weUhie 
and  happiness,  in  noting  their  varied  instinetSf  their  art  and  itratiyias 
to  obtain  the  necessary  support  for  themselves  and  yoongi  their  mods 
of  defending  themselves  against  their  enemieif  and  all  ueir  waya^  so 
replete  with  matter  for  reflection  and  astonishment,  we  cannot  bat  taes 
the  finger  of  their  Great  Creator )  we  cannot  but  consider  aU  we  see  as 
affording  the  clearest  indications  of  His  over-ruling  Providenee*" 

We  do  not  like  such  expressions  as  ttie  "  works  olT  natara. 
In  the  present  day,  more  especiaily,  when  pantheistic  notiona  an 
becoming  extensively  prevalent,  it  would  be  well  to  abatun  from 
the  use  of  any  language  which  may  be  unintentionallj  made  ten- 
ducivc  to  the  promotion  of  such  fatal  errore.  Mr.  Jcbjna  bfi 
down  a  series  of  practical  rules  for  observing  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  He  diows  by  examples  the  neeeanty  of  aceurai^^  and 
freedom  from  prejudice  or  from  detotioti  to  a  MrtieUlalr  eaM  fd 
ideas.  He  urges  the  importance  of  diBtltiguisniUg  belUMm  the 
attendant  circumstances,  and  prescribes  the  itlbst  ajyroTed  llliBtllDd 
of  searching  fof  facts.  We  select  the  folloWbg  aH  iUdathdlVe  of 
his  mode  of  treating  this  part  of  the  subject : — 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  thought,  to  act  upOn  the  ^hm  jttil  lafcgaaUid  tc- 
qaires  much  patience  on  the  part  of  the  observer :  but  wa  ftair  wtUwit 
patience  a  man  will  never  be  a  proficient  in  natural  hiiteryy  ttMtta  thia 
in  any  other  department  of  science ;  at  least  he  eAn  lesm  blitUttla  oftito 
habits  of  animals  from  his  own  autopsia.  And  pethapi  it  ii  aot  tttf* 
ficiently  known  or  considered  how  near  it  may  be  posiiUe  to  fat  eVW 
to  the  most  timid  animals,  to  watch  them  in  their  actions,  if  tfie  obaerver 
will  be  occasionally  content  to  remain  still  and  mdtionlest  iir  a  flKT 
minutes.  We  have  seated  ourselves  in  aivood,and,while  keeping  pifr* 
fectly  quiet,  without  moving  a  limbi  have  had  the  harei  aportfllg  al  Oir 
very  feet,  as  if  quite  unconscious  of  our  proximity  t  the  laui  tting  hai 
occurred  with  the  water-rat,  one  of  the  shyeftt  of  our  native  quadfttpeA^ 
and  which  in  general  darts  into  the  water  with  great  rapiditj  on  the 
slightest  alarm.  It  is  moving  objectsi  or  the  noise  of  ibnie  hae 
approaching,  which  most  readily  frightens  animals.  Tet  area  WiMi  ft 
becomes  necessary  to  advance,  in  order  to  see  any  thing  of  thsir  wayii 
as  where  they  are  feeding  at  a  distance  in  open  groondsi  wt  imif 
sometimes,  by  dint  of  great  caution  and  patience,  get  almost  tonplflldy 
up  to  them  without  causing  them  to  fly.    We  musl  onllj  be  waalM  te 
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take  very  short  steps,  and  at  interValSi  always  desisting  the  moment 
our  object  shows  any  apprehensions,  and  remaining  stock-still  till  we 
see  it  resuming  its  former  state  of  ease,  and  returning  to  its  food,  or  to 
whatever  else  it  is  occupied  with*.  By  these  means,  we  remember  once 
succeeding  in  actually  getting  so  close  to  an  old  rabbit,  feeding  upon  a 
lawn,  as  to  secure  it  with  a  common  walking-stick,  where  there  was 
nothing  whatever  to  conceal  our  approach  to  the  animal,  which  appeared 
in  perfect  health  and  nowise  disabled." — pp.  43,  44.] 

We  select  the  following  amusing  anecdoteis  illustrative  of 
instincts  and  force  of  habit  m  dogs : — 

"  A  lady  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  own  village  hkl  some 
years  back  a  favourite  Scotch-terrier,  which  always  accompanied  her  in 
her  rides,  and  which  was  also  in  the  habit  of  following  the  carriage  to 
church  every  Sunday  morning.  One  summer  the  lady  and  her  fkmily 
were  from  home  several  weeks,  the  dog  being  left  behind.  The  latter, 
however,  continued  to  come  to  church  by  itself  for  several  Sundays  in 
succession,  galloping  off  from  the  house  at  the  accustomed  hour,  so  as 
to  arrive  at  the  time  of  the  service  commencing.  After  waiting  in  the 
church-yard  a  short  time,  it  was  seen  to  return  quiet  and  dispirited 
home.  The  distance  from  the  house  to  the  church  is  three  miles,  and 
beyond  that  at  which  the  ringing  of  the  bells  could  be  ordinarily  heard. 
....  The  ftame  lady  has  eommunicated  to  me  an  anecdote,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  above,  but  more  extraordinary.  This  related  to  a  poodle- 
dog  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in  Cheshire,  which  it  appears  was  in  the 
habit  of  not  only  going  to  church,  but  of  remaining  quietly  in  the  pew 
during  service,  whether  his  master  was  there  or  not.  One  Sunday  the  dam 
at  the  head  of  a  lake  in  that  neighbourhood  gave  way,  so  that  the  whole 
road  was  inundated.  The  congregation  in  consequence  consisted  of 
a  very  feW|  who  came  from  some  cottages  close  by,  but  nobody  attended 
from  the  great  house.  The  clergyman  informed  the  lady,  that  whilst 
reading  the  psalms,  he  saw  his  friend  the  poodle  come  slowly  up  the 
aisle  dripping  with  wet,  having  swam  above  ^  quarter  of  a  mile  to  get 
to  church.  He  went  into  the  uftual  pew,  and  remained  quietly  there  to 
the  end  of  the  service." — ^pp.  70,  71. 

There  is  something  truly  astonishing  in  these  instances.  The 
most  extraordinary  feature  in  them  is  the  knowledge  evinced  of 
the  lapse  of  time.  How  is  it  conceivable  that  these  animals  could 
have  become  aware  that  another  Sunday  had  arrived !  We  do 
not  distrust  Mr.  Jenyns  in  the  least,  but  we  own  that  these  tales, 
at  first  reading,  seemed  to  us  to  have  somewhat  of  the  Mun- 
chausen character.  At  the  same  time  stories  are  certainly 
current  about  the  sacacity  of  dogs  which  appear  to  be  well 
founded,  and  which  do  not  in  any  degree  fall  short  of  those 
which  we  have  extracted  above. 

At  the  condusiDn  of  this  work  there  is  a  calendar  of  periodic 
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phenomena,  containing  in  a  tabular  form  the  result  of  the  author  s 
observations,  for  a  period  of  eleven  years,  of  the  periods  at  which 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world  pass  through  their  principal 
changes.  On  the  whole  the  volume  is  highly  creditable  to  its 
author,  and  we  can  safely  recommend  it  as  an  agreeable  and  useful 
supplement  to  the  History  of  Selborne. 


II. — 1.  The  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England^  according  to 
the  Uses  of  Sarum,  Bangor,  York,  and  Hereford^  and  ih 
MoiUrn  Iloman  lAtvLrgy,  arranged  in  parallel  columns.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Maskell,  M.A,  Second  Edition.  Lon- 
don :  Pickering. 

2.  Monumenta  Ritualia  Ecclesiw  AnglicancB,  or  occa^onal  Offica 
of  the  Church  of  England,  according  to  the  ancient  use  of  Salis- 
tiuy,  the  Pri/mer  in  English,  and  other  Prayers  and  Forms, 
with  Dissertations  and  Not^s.  By  the  Rev.  William  Mas- 
kell, il/.^4.     In  Two  Volumes.     London:  Pickering. 

Amongst  the  various  writers  who  have,  of  late  years,  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  ritual  subjects,  Mr,  Maskell  is  most 
honourably  distinguished  by  the  research  and  labour  which  he 
has  bestowed  on  the  illustration  of  the  Liturgies  and  Ritual  of 
the  PJnglish  Church  prior  to  the  Reformation.  The  second  work 
in  our  list  has,  in  our  opinion,  greater  claims  to  notice  than  the 
first,  comprising  as  it  does,  a  mass  of  rites  which  have  never  been 
before  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  purchaser  and 
reader.  Its  contents  are  various.  Two  dissertations  are  pre- 
fixed, the  first  on  the  "  ancient  service  books  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  in  which  the  author  treats,  at  far  greater  length  and 
with  inucli  more  minuteness  of  detail  than  any  previous  writer 
lias  done,  on  the  complicated  and  curious  questions  connected  with 
the  service  books  of  the  ages  prior  to  the  Reformation.  The 
variety  of  names  by  which  these  books  are  designated,  and  the 
diiferonce  which  is  frequently  found  between  the  contents  of  two 
volumes  bearing  the  same  appellation,  renders  this  study  one  of 
no  ordinary  difficulty  ;  and,  while  it  is  of  course  desirable  that 
accuracy  of  idea  should  be  attained  on  the  subject  by  those 
who  are  engaged  in  researches  bearing  on  ritual  antiquities,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  few  persons  would  have  gone  through 
the  toil  and  labour  which  Mr.  Maskell  has  bestowed  on  what  is 
[)erhaps  more  a  subject  of  bibliographical  and  antiquarian  interest^ 
than  of  any  very  high  ecclesiastical  or  theological  importance. 
The  dissertation,  however,  bears  the  most  undeniable  marks  of 
research  and  industry ;  and  those  who  peruse  it  will  certainly  not 
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be  in  much  danger  of  mistaking  the  Missal  for  the  Breviary,  or 
the  Manual  for  the  Horse.  In  a  bibliographical  and  antiquarian 
point  of  view,  there  is  much  to  interest  and  instruct  in  this  part 
of  Mr.  MaskelFs  work.  We  may  be  accused  of  illiberality ;  but 
we  should  have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Maskell  had  abstained  here  and 
elsewhere  from  so  much  of  complimentary  allusion  to  Dr.  Bock 
and  other  clergy  of  the  Romanists  in  England.  Of  Dr.  Bock^s 
work  the  "  Hierurgia""  we  have  formed  a  far  lower  estimate  than 
Mr.  Maskell  seems  to  have  done.  However  good  as  a  compilation 
of  the  information  on  the  Roman  mass  which  has  been  supplied 
by  writers  whose  works  are  very  easily  accessible,  and  as  showing 
the  actual  practice  of  its  ceremonies  in  the  present  day,  we  cannot 
observe  the  slightest  signs  of  originality  or  research.  The  most 
ordinary  statements  of  ritualists  are  accepted  without  any  attempt 
at  criticism.  Almost  the  only  part  of  the  work  which  exhibits 
reading,  and  which  was  new  to  the  English  public  at  the  time, 
was  the  argument  in  behalf  of  certain  Romish  practices,  grounded 
on  the  ancient  sepulchral  monuments  and  other  relics  found  at 
Rome ;  but  this  was,  we  apprehend,  suggested  by,  if  not  derived 
from  Dr.  Wiseman^s  works.  On  the  whole,  whatever  may  be 
Dr.  Rock^s  familiarity  with  the  service  books  of  his  own  com- 
munion, and  however  he  may  be  thus  enabled  to  solve  antiquarian 
difficulties  connected  with  the  service  books  immediately  before 
the  Reformation,  we  certainly  cannot  award  to  him  any  high 
character  for  learning  and  originality  as  a  ritualist,  and  we  should 
have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Maskell  had  not  made  quite  such  frequent 
or  complimentary  reference  to  his  writings. 

We  extract  the  following  passage  as  iflustrative  of  the  views  of 
the  author  of  this  learned  publication  : — 

"  Some  men,  I  trust  but  few,  would  have  thought  it  almost  necessary 
in  such  a  discussion  to  make  frequent  observations  upon  the  contents 
of  the  volumes  under  examination  :  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  a 
rubric  or  the  interruption  of  a  response ;  to  exclaim  against  the  want 
of  vital  Christianity  in  an  age  which  could  be  content  with  such  and 
such  forms  of  devotion ;  and  against  the  excess  of  superstition  which 
could  alone  account  for  the  gorgeousness  of  this  procession,  or  the 
abasement  of  that  humiliation  ;  which  required,  if  we  may  so  speak,  such 
a  multitude  of  service  books :  closing  up  the  whole  with  loud  con- 
gratulations upon  the  blessings  which  we  now  enjoy  in  the  possession  of 
the  Common  Prayer-book.  From  all  such  I  have  carefully  abstained ; 
and  this,  not  because  I  do  not  fully  value  and  appreciate  our  present 
Prayer-book,  but  because  I  am  sure  such  remarks  would  have  been 
utterly  out  of  place. 

"  We  have  not  been  examining  volumes  of  the  same  character  and 
kind  as  those  with  which,  to  the  injury  of  true  and  lively  devotion^ 
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countries  are  at  this  time  inundated,  which  are  immediately  subjected 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     Such  as  are  the  psalters  of 
Bonaventure,  the  litanies  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  many  others.     It 
is  not  to  be  denied,  that  some  of  the  old  **  Hor«,"  of  the  Salisbury  use 
especially,  contained  prayers  and  recommendations  of  prayprs,  which 
were  the  unhealthy  produce  of  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Churqb  of 
England,  when  the  people  and  rulers,  if  they  were  anxious  to  pray  more 
frequently  than  in  modern  times,  were  nqt  so  careful  as  they  ought  to 
have  been  about  the  language  ix\  which  their  petitions  were  couched,  the 
matter  which  was  in  them,  and  to  whom  they  were  addressed*     But, 
objectionable  as  such  portions  of  the  ancient  service  books  were,  they 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  almost  innumerable  manuals  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  for  the  use  of  which  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  their  recommendation  to  the  laity, 
universal  as  we  know  it  is,  I  am  at  a  loss  even  to  conceive  an  excuse. 
An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  introduce  some  such  again  among 
ourselves  :  adaptations,  and  so-called  corrected  editions,  which  eannot 
be  looked  upon  without  grave  suspicion,  and  which  we  hope  may  have 
failed  of  success.     Not  by  a  stubborn  resistance  against  what  is  really 
Catholic  and  good,  not  by  an  easy  reception  of  what  is  at  best  but 
doubtf\il,  and  has  certainly  been  mischievous  :  not  by  an  ignorant  and 
indiscriminating  hatred  of  the  rites  and  worship  of  other  branches  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  not  by  a  varnishing  over  of  abuses  which  cannot  be 
denied,  and  by  a  stealthy  introduction  of  observances  which  we  know 
have  done  injury,  in  fact,  both  to  faith  and  practice,  can  we  hope  to 
restore  onoe  more  the  interrupted  unity  of  the  Church,  and  ourselves  to 
the  inestimable  blessings  which  must  b^  the  result." 

We  think  such  sentiments  are  in  every  respect  deserving  of 
approbation,  and  sincerely  hope  that  they  may  become  generally 
prevalent. 

Mr.  Maskell  lias  some  curious  remarks  on  the  (][uestion  of  the 
possibility  of  changing  the  Christian  name  at  confirmation.  Prior 
to  the  Reformation,  the  bishop  at  confirmation  might  i^bstitute 
a  new  name  for  that  which  was  given  at  baptism ;  and  Lord  Ooke 
says  that  ^^  if  a  man  be  baptized  by  the  name  of  ThoD^aa,  and 
after,  ^t  his  confirmation  by  the  bishop,  he  i?  named  Jobq,  liis 
name  of  congnnation  shall  stand  good*  And  thm  w^  tl^p  case  of 
Sir  Francis  Gawdie,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Gopiunpn  ^leas, 
whose  name  by  baptbm  was  Tbom49,  ^nd  his  name  of  confirmation 
Francis :  and  the  name  of  Francis,  by  the  advice  of  alj  tba  JudgeB, 
he  did  bear,  and  afterwards  used  in  ail  his  purchases  and  gnuit««^ 
Bum  is,  it  seems,  of  opinion,  that  the  bisnop  has  now  no  audi 
power  of  changing  the  name  at  confirmation,  as  he  alleges  that,  at 
the  last  review  of  the  Book  of  Gonmion-Prayer,  the  office  of  oon- 
firmation  was  altered,  so  that  the  bishop  does  not  pronounce  the 
name  of  the  person  to  be  confirmed,  and  therefore  cannot  alter  it. 
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But,  as  Mr.  Maskell  remarks,  the  change  here  alluded  to  has 
been  made  a  century  before,  namely  in  1562 ;  and  he  therefore 
does  not  agree  with  Dr.  Bum.  Bishop  White  Kennet,  in  a 
manuscript  note  preserved  in  a  book  in  Mr,  Maskell^s  possession, 
states  the  following  cuiioqs  fact  :— 

"Confirmation.  (Mem.)  On  Sunday,  December  21,  n07f  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  confirmed  a  young  lad  in  Henry  YII.  chapel ;  who 
upon  that  ceremony  was  to  change  hia  Christian  name :  and  accordingly 
the  sponsors  who  presented  him,  delivered  to  the  bishop  a  certificate 
which  his  lordship  signed,  to  notify  that  be  had  confirmed  such  a  person 
by  such  a  name,  and  did  order  the  parish  minister  then  present  to 
register  the  person  in  the  parish  book  under  that  name.  This  was  done 
by  the  opinion  under  hand  of  Sir  Edward  Worthey,  and  the  like  opinion 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  founded  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  who  says  it  was  the  common  law  of  England,  by  which  he  meant 
the  common  custom  of  the  Roman  Church." — ^p.  ccxix. 

The  following  passage  bears  on  an  iniportant  spbject :— ^ 

"  I  shall  not  extract  any  of  the  canons,  which  forbid  the  bodies  of 
certain  great  criminals  to  be  buried  with  the  solemn  ofiices  of  the 
Church ;  such  as  of  perjured  persons^  adulterers,  fomicatorsi,  suicides 
and  others.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  excepts  of  Egbert ;  in  the  canons 
of  King  Edgar,  in  the  laws  of  the  Northumbrian  Priests,  &c.  In  even 
earlier  times,  almost  as  soon  as  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we 
have  a  proof,  from  the  penitential  of  Archbishop  Theodore,  how  strongly 
the  Church  detested  the  presence  of  buried  bodies  of  sinftil  and  un« 
baptized  men  within  holy  ground.  *  Missam  celebrare  in  ecclesia  licet, 
ubi  fideles  ac  religiosi  sepulti  fuerint.  Si  vero  infideles,  ac  haeretici, 
vel  perfidi  Judaei  sepulti  fuerint,  sanctificare  vel  missam  celebrare  non 
licet ;  sed  si  apta  videtur  ad  consecrandum,  inde  evulsis  corporibus,  et 
rasis  vel  lotis  parietibus,  sanctificabitur,  si  antea  consecratum  fiiit.*' — 
p.  ccxli. 

The  general  priQpipIe  of  tbp  ^M^cie^f)  Canon  Law  certainly  was, 
tbi^t  tbp  (^oes  of  the  Church  shoiild  not  be  celebrated  pv^r  the 

remains  of  those  whom,  when  living,  she  would  not  have  per- 
mitted to  receive  her  sacraments  or  rites.  In  the  present  day  it 
seems  to  be  ruled  by  ecclesiasUoal  lawyers,  that  all  who  have 
reoeived  valid  baptism,  and  who  have  not  been  denounced  excom- 
municate or  adjudged  guilty  of  suicide,  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
Ghsistian  fanriaJ.  On  the  principles  usually  li|id  dowi^  by  eccle- 
siastical lawyers  on  this  suoject,  we  i^prehend  that  there  would 
be  nothing  to  prevent  the  burial  with  Christian  rites  of  a  person 
who^  after  receiving  baptism,  had  i^ostatiaed  to  Islamism  or  to 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  been  formally  admitted  bv  circumcision 
or  by  forfnal  profesnoa  of  tiiese  fUse  religions  i     If  the  existing 
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principles  of  ecclesiastical  lawyers  lead  to  this  conseqiienoe»  tbai 
a  clergyman  is,  by  our  canons,  liable  to  ecclesiastioal  censure  for 
refusing  to  bury  a  Mahommedan  or  a  Jew,  it  ouf^t  to  show 
them  at  once  that  they  have  altogether  misunderstood  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Canon  Law.  It  is  perfectly  incredible  that  ao  jg;reat 
an  absurdity  could  have  been  authorized  by  any  ecdesiasticariaw. 
The  celebration  of  general  offices,  in  its  obvious  meaning,  seems 
to  be  an  act  of  religious  communion  with  the  deceased.  It 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  act  of  civil  respect.  It  seems 
therefore  unreasonable  that  religious  rites  should  be  celebrated 
by  the  clergy  over  persons  of  a  different  religion  from  that  of  the 
Church ;  and  the  more  fitting  course  would  seem  to  be,  that  the 
remains  of  persons  of  a  different  religious  persuasion  from  thai  of 
the  Church  should  be  interred  in  the  Church  cemeteries,  in  the 
presence  of  the  clergy  as  witnesses  of  the  iact ;  without  the  rites 
of  the  Church,  but  after  the  celebration  of  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  sect  to  which  they  had  belonged,  in  the  chapel  of  that 
communion,  or  in  some  private  dwelling.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  the  present  anomalous  state  of  our  practice  on  this  subject 
will  be  permitted  to  remain  much  longer  without  reform  and 
correction  in  some  shape. 

Mr.  Maskell  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  use  of  holy 
water,  which  Bomish  ritualists  ascribe  to  so  early  an  origin  as 
the  second  century : — 

"  Although  then  of  such  general  observance  for  many  centuries  in  the 
Church  of  England,  it  seems  allowed,  as  regards  proofs,  by  the  most 
learned  writers  of  the  Roman  communion,  that  it  was  of  no  earlier 
introduction  than  about  the  ninth  century.  It  is  true  that  Bellarmin 
and  Baronius  labour,  or  rather  without  labour  quietly  lay  down  its 
apostolical  origin,  and  that  the  hallowing  of  water  to  be  so  fireqnently 
used,  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church.  But  we 
know  the  extreme  views  of  those  learned  authors,  and  the  objects  for 
which  they  wrote :  and  a  far  more  candid  writer,  Martene,  declares  that 
he  cannot  trace  it  beyond  the  time  of  which  I  have  just  spokeo.** 
— ^p.  cclvi. 

The  learned  dissertations  from  which  we  have  made  the  faie- 
going  extracts  are  followed  by  a  lar^  number  of  offices  in  the 
original  language,  selected  from  the  ntual  books  of  the  Salisbuiy 
use,  accompanied  by  copious  annotations.  The  offices  included  an, 
baptism — confirmation — purification — marriage — ^visitation  of  the 
sick — extreme  unction — commending  of  souls — burial — fbim  ibr 
blessing  water — blessing  of  bread — various  other  benedictions^- 
consecration  of  a  Church — consecration  of  a  cemetery— mode  of 
holding   a   synod— excommunication — absolution — ^receptim    of 
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apostates.  Mr.  Maskell  proposes  to  add  a  third  volume,  com- 
prising the  Ordinal  and  the  Coronation  Service  from  the  Sarum 
pontifical.  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  of  the  value  and 
mterest  of  the  work  now  before  us,  and  of  its  fitness  to  occupy  a 
place  in  all  clerical  libraries. 

**  The  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England*"  is  less  com- 
prehensive in  its  contents  than  the  work  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  directed  attention.  It  relates  entirely  to  the  office  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  as  celebrated  previously  to  the  Reformation 
in  the  English  churches,  and  presents  a  tabular  view  of  the 
variations  in  the  offices  according  to  the  uses  of  Sarum,  Bangor, 
York,  and  Hereford,  compared  with  the  modem  Soman  Liturgy. 
We  should  have  thought  that  the  latter  feature  in  this  work 
might  have  been  advantageously  replaced  by  a  reference  to  the 
Sacramentary  of  Gregory  the  Great,  which  foimed  the  basis  of  all 
these  rites ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  might  have  been  added  to  the 
present  work.  The  Offices  are  illustrated  by  copious  annotations 
selected  from  the  principal  writers  on  ritual  subjectB ;  and  they 
are  preceded  by  a  very  learned  preface  on  the  origin  of  Liturgies, 
and  the  various  rites  which  have  obtained  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  We  extract  the  following  interesting  ob- 
servations in  reference  to  the  Form  to  be  used  at  the  distrwution 
of  the  Sacred  Elements,  drawn  up  in  1 548 : — 

*'  Doubtless  this  was  a  good  order  of  communion  so  far  as  it  restored 
the  cup  once  more  to  the  laity ;  and  the  letter  of  the  privy  council  to 
the  bishops,  which  accompanied  it,  truly  said,  '  that  according  to  the 
first  institution  and  use  of  the  primitive  Church,  the  most  Holy  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  should  be 
distributed  to  the  people  under  the  kinds  of  bread  and  wioe.'  This, 
indeed,  is  a  fact  which  the  most  learned  supporters  of  the  practice  of 
Communion  under  one  kind  only  do  not  attempt  to  deny ;  to  use  the 
words  of  Cardinal  Bona :  '  Semper  enim  et  ubique  ab  ecclesise  pri- 
mordiis  usque  ad  sseculnm  xii.  sub  specie  panis  et  vini  communicarunt 
fideles.'  No  change,  therefore,  could  be  so  justifiable,  so  necessary,  as 
that  which,  after  an  interruption  of  some  three  hundred  years,  restored 
the  undoubted  practice  of  twelve  hundred  years,  and  of  the  age  of  the 
Apostles :  and  which,  moreover,  faithfully  relying  upon  the  command 
of  our  Blessed  Lord,  cut  short  all  disputes  upon  a  question  which 
involves  very  terrible  consequences,  viz.,  how  far  Communion  under 
one  kind  only  is  Communion  at  all. 

"  Again,  this  order  of  Communion  was  a  most  praiseworthy  step 
towards  a  revival  of  the  Liturgy  in  'a  tongue  understanded  of  the 
people.'  I  do  not  deny  that  stronger  reasons  have  been  produced  by 
many  authors  for  the  sufferance,  it  cannot  be  put  upon  higher  grounds, 
of  a  dead  or  foreign  language  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
than  ever  have  b^n,  or  can  be  alleged  for  the  denial  of  the  cup :  but 
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these  avail  not  in  those  cases,  where  liturgies  are  adapted  by  learned 
men,  and  under  the  guidance  and  authority  of  national  Ghurahes,  to  tha 
gradual  changes  which,  as  time  goes  on,  must  take  plaoo  in  the  Tolgar 
tongue.  Hence  it  may  remain  a  question,  whether  we  do  not  too 
hastily  nowadays  translate  our  Common  Prayer  Book,  or  at  least  the 
more  solemn  parts  of  it,  those  I  mean  relating  to  the  due  administration 
of  the  Sacraments,  into  the  languages  of  heathen  people,  which  we  do 
not  ourselves  fully  understand  ?  One  thing  is  anhappily  moat  certain : 
an  easy  door  is  opened  for  designing  men  to  intrude  their  own  heratical 
opinions.  Secure  from  almost  the  possibility  of  detection,  innnmerable 
errors  may  be  foisted  in,  and  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  &ith 
perverted,  under  the  apparent  sanction  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
England  ;  the  truths  of  Regeneration  in  Baptism  be  denied,  or  of  the 
Communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist  .... 

"  The  evil  which  must  follow  a  stubborn,  because  nnneceaaary,  adhe« 
sion  to  the  use  of  a  dead  tongue  in  the  public  offices  of  the  Church,  ia 
not  unacknowledged  by  several  writers  of  the  Roman  communion. 
Thus  Gerbert,  whilst  he  dares  not,  perhaps,  go  so  &r  aa  to  own  the 
necessity  of  translations,  yet  complains  of  the  consequepce  In  the  case 
of  those  who,  though  ignorant  of  the  language,  are  bound  by  their  rolea 
to  recite  the  office  daily.  '  Dolendum  vero  est,  illud  deinceps  penitus 
cessassc  studium,  ita  ut  hodie  moniales  nee  quidquam  intelligunt|  quid 
psallant,  contra  Apostoli  monitum  ^t  adhortationem.'  Extracts  from 
earlier  authors  have  been  collected  by  Cassander,  to  which  I  wonld  refer 
the  reader ;  particularly  directing  his  attention  to  one,  BilUi  m  iSImmmm, 
who,  speaking  of  the  abuse  in  persisting  in  the  observance  of  a  dead 
language  in  his  day,  concludes :  '  Videtur  ergo  potius  esse  tacendnn, 
quam  psallendum  ;  potius  silendum,  quam  tripndiandnm.'  ^ 

Mr.  Maskell  discuaaea  at  some  len^  the  question  which  has 
of  late  arisen,  whether  non-communicanta  ought  to  be  proocot 
during  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  or  whedwr 
their  departure  ought  to  be  prevented.  These  Questions  are 
determined  in  the  negative  by  Mr.  Maskell,  wno,  however, 
admits  that  the  rubric  of  1 549  is  not  clear  either  way,  but  re- 
marks that,  in  the  exhortation  to  negligent  people  in  the  varioos 
editions  of  the  Common  Prayer  from  1552  until  tiie  revision  in 
1 662,  wc  find  a  prohibition  of  remaining  during  the  Holy  Gom- 
munion  without  partaking  of  it.  This  passage  certninly  eeequi 
decisive  of  the  question  so  far  as  the  practice  of  the  Qlinch 
is  concerned:  it,  doubtless,  established,  and  ihik  even  from 
1 552,  the  custom  which  9till  exists  in  reference  to  the  departoie 
of  non-communicants.  At  the  revision  of  16629  however,  this 
passage  was  expunged,  and  thus  far  it  seem«  tha^  at  present  there 
IS  no  actual  law  bearing  on  the  point ;  so  that  in  thisi  aa  in  so 
numy  other  points,  the  guidance  of  general  cqatom  ia  to  be  CdI- 
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lowed,  unless  there  be  a  clear  reason  for  exception  in  any  parti- 
cular case.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
maintain  on  any  legal  or  canonical  grounds  the  necess^y  of  non- 
communicants  remaining  during  the  whole  of  the  communion 
office. 

Mr.  Maskell  is  of  opinion  that,  when  the  Holy  Communion  is 
administered,  non-communicants  should  withdraw  as  they  usually 
do,  after  the  Creed  and  before  the  Offertory. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Reformers  Mr.  Maskell  has  the  following 
remarks : — 

'*  I  would  not  be  underitood  as  desiroui  to  speak  ill  of  the  Reformers 
of  the  Church.  There  are  at  present  two  parties  who  hold  very  different 
opinions  of  their  merits :  the  extreme  of  the  one  would  exalt  them  to 
the  standard  of  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  the  Saints 
and  Martyrs ;  the  extreme  of  the  other  would  depress  them  to  the  class 
of  rash  innovators,  and  speak  of  them  la  terms  which  may  be,  indeed, 
used  of  Peter  Martyr,  or  Calvin,  or  Bucer.  Rather  let  us,  on  the  one 
hand,  give  what  praise  and  honour  may  be  justly  due  to  their  early 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  truth,  to  which  we  owe  our  freedom  from 
numerous  errors  and  abuses  which  still  overrun  a  large  portion  of  the 
Church  :  let  us,  upon  the  other,  disavow  the  lengths  to  which  they  were 
at  last  driven,  not  so  much  by  the  principle  within,  aa  by  the  pressure 
from  without.  Above  all,  let  us  remember  that  the  Church  of  England 
has  refused  to  ratify  by  her  consent  very  many  of  the  doctrines  which 
have  been  attributed  to  her,  by  men  who  look  upon  the  exiles  at 
Frankfort,  or  upon  Cranmer,  and  Hooper,  and  Latimer,  and  their 
decisions  and  indecisions,  as  her  own  and  herself." — p.  xcviii. 

Mr.  Maskell  holds  the  opinion  which  Bishop  Bull  ^vA  others 
have  maintained,  that  prayers  for  the  departed  are  still  included 
in  our  .Liturgy.  In  this  we  are  unable  to  agree  with  him ;  but 
he  argues  the  point  with  moderation  and  ability.  There  is  some 
degree  of  i^ucertainty  whether  the  "  Use  of'^  Bangor  '^  has  yet 
been  discovered.  Mr.  Maskell  is  of  opinion  that  a  MS-  in  his 
possession  of  about  the  year  1400  represents  this  "use;''  but 
the  reasons  lyhich  he  allege^  for  his  opinion  do  not  ^eem  to  be  in 
any  degree  conclusive*  rf^  are,  however,  indebted  to  him  for 
bis  careful  ^nd  diligent  researches  on  ritual  siibjects;  and  in 
taking  our  leave  q?  bis  publications  we  have  tp  express  the 
pleasure  and  the  informittion  which  WQ  have  delved  from  their 
perusal. 
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III. — The  Church  of  England  cleared  from  the  Charge  of  Schism 
vpan  Testimonies  of  Councils  and  Fathers  of  the  tirst  Six  Cm- 
turies.  By  Thomas  William  Allies,  M.A.y  Sector  of 
Launton^  Oxon,     London:  Bums. 

A  MORE  important  subject  than  that  which  Mr.  Allies  has  here 
taken  in  hand  cannot  well  be  conceived ;  and  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  he  has  executed  his  task  in  a  manner  which  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  his  abilities,  research,  and  honesty  of  purpose. 
Mr.  Allies  is  no  mere  advocate  of  a  favourite  cause,  and  is 
entirely  free  from  controversial  acrimony.  His  work  assomes 
rather  the  character  of  a  conscientious  inquiry  than  of  a  polemical 
discussion,  and  if  its  conclusions  are  firm  and  unhesitating  they 
result  from  a  careful  and  fair-minded  and  dispassionate  induction 
of  facts.  He  evidently  entered  on  his  task  m  a  frame  of  mind 
which  fitted  him  for  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion. 

*'  The  writer/*  he  says,  ''  will  not  conceal  that  he  took  up  this  in- 
quiry for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  own  mind.  Had  he  found  the 
Councils  and  Fathers  of  the  first  six  centuries  bearing  witneas  to  the 
Roman  supremacy,  as  at  present  claimed,  instead  of  against  it,  he 
should  have  felt  bound  to  obey  thero.  As  a  priest  of  the  Church 
Catholic  in  England,  he  desires  to  hold,  and  to  the  beat  of  his  ability 
will  teach,  all  doctrines  which  the  undivided  Church  always  held.  He 
finds  by  reference  to  those  authorities,  which  could  not  be  deceived, 
and  cannot  be  adulterated,  that  while  they  unanimously  held  the 
Roman  Primacy  and  the  Patriarchal  System,  of  which  Uke  Roman 
pontiff  stood  at  the  head,  they  as  unanimously  did  not  hold,  nor  eveo 
contemplate,  that  supremacy  or  monarchy  which  alone  Rome  will  now 
accept  as  the  price  of  her  communion.  They  certainly  do  not  recognise 
it,  but  their  words  and  their  actions  most  manifestly  contradict  it."*— 
Pref.  p.  V. 

The  inquiry  on  which  Mr.  Allies  has  entered  in  this  work 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  suggested  by  the 
perusal  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Maistre  in  defence  orUie  Papal  Su- 
premacy, and  by  Mr.  Newman'^s  arguments  in  reference  to  the 
same  subject  in  his  late  publication  on  '*  Development.*^  Mr. 
Allies  is  evidently  more  than  a  match  for  these  writers.  He 
follows  them  through  their  citations,  and  triumphantly  refbtes 
the  various  arguments  from  Christian  antiquity  to  which  Ro- 
manists are  fond  of  api)ealing.  On  the  whole  we  have  been  nuidi 
pleased  with  this  work,  and  commend  it  with  confidence  to  in- 
quirers into  the  doctrine  of  the  Papal  Supremacy.  We  do  not 
^  along  with  Mr.  Allies  in  some  of^  his  opinions  on  other  snb- 
jects,  aa  stated  in  this  book,  which  we  think  are  oocttrionally 
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somewhat  unguardedly  expressed ;  but  altogether  we  have  been 
much  interested  and  gratified  by  its  perusal. 

IV. — Proceedings  of  (he  Anntnal  Meeting  of  the  ArehoBohgical 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  at  Winchester^  SepUmber^ 
MDCccxLV.     London:  Longmans. 

This  volume  is  rich  in  papers  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
liveliest  interest  amongst  the  numerous  class,  whose  tastes  lead 
them  to  Antiquarian  inquiries.  The  most  important  and  elabo- 
rate paper  in  the  volume  is  that  by  Professor  Willis,  on  the 
Architectural  History  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  We  cannot 
help  smiling  a  little  at  the  gravity  with  which  the  learned  pro- 
fessor relates  the  monkish  legendls  about  the  dimensions  of  the 
cathedral  of  Winchester,  in  the  time  of  king  Ludus^  which  are 
about  as  deserving  of  credit  as  the  veracious  history  of  Gulliver. 
But,  setting  aside  such  matters,  the  professor  has  certainly  pro- 
duced a  most  valuable  and  curious  history  of  the  cathedral,  denved 
from  history,  compared  with  the  actuiu  condition  of  the  build- 
ing. Mr.  Gockerell^s  paper  on  the  Architectural  Works  of 
William  of  Wykeham  is  also  most  ably  executed.  Mr.  Smirke 
contends,  and  apparently  very  successfully,  that  the  well-known 
hall  at  Winchester,  which  was  supposed  by  Dr.  Milner  to  have 
been  a  chapel,  formed  originally  one  of  the  halls  in  the  royal 
palace  of  Winchester.  The  volume  is  rich  in  papers  on  other 
antiquarian  topics,  which  we  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  us 
to  notice  more  particularly.  The  engravings  and  woodcuts,  which 
are  numerous,  are  executed  in  the  most  creditable  way. 

V. — Six  Discourses  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  Antichrist  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  Preached  before  the  University  of 
Dublin^  (xt  the  Donnellan  Lecture.  By  James  Henthorn 
Todd,  D.D.y  M.R.I,A.^  Fellow  of  Trinity  College^  Dublin. 
Dublin :  University  Press. 

The  general  object  of  this  ably  written  work  is  to  prove  that  the 
prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse  have  been  misunderstood  by  the 
majority  of  modem  commentators  in  England,  who  have  interpreted 
them  in  a  merely  figurative  sense ;  and  that  they  still  remain  to 
be  fulfilled,  in  a  literal  sense.  Dr.  Todd  argues  with  great  learn- 
ing and  ability  against  the  opinions  of  those  commentators  who 
suppose  certain  symbols  of  the  Revelation  to  have  reference  to 
the  pope ;  and  this  doubtless  will  render  his  work  unacceptable  to 
those  who  employ  arguments  based  on  such  an  interpretation,  in 
controversy  with  Bomanism.    Dr.  Todd  is  conscious  of  the  jea- 
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lousj  which  is  likely  to  be  felt  on  this  sulgeet,  ftnd  romarics  on  it 

as  follows : — 

**  The  interpretation  of  prophecy  advocated  in  the  foUowing  pages  it 
frequently  represented,  in  popular  dtoelamBtioni  and  iilTeetitea,  as  onfiH 
vourable  to  Protestantisiti,  and  at  having  a  tsbdeticy  to  tttpport  the 
claims  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Chnrdi  of  Rome.  This  ptirladioey 
it  is  true,  is  often  raised  as  a  mere  artifice  of  controversy ;  bat  there  are 
many  sincere  and  serious  persons  who  are  leldly  ihflaeneed  end  per- 
plexed by  it,  and  whose  sctuples  are  entitled  to  every  xespeet  To 
such  persons  it  seems  as  if  A  powerful  weapon  were  instehea  from  the 
armoury  of  Protestants,  when  we  detiy  that  the  projdiecles  of  die 
Apocalypse  are  fulfilled  in  the  Romish  eomiptions :  they  imagine  this 
denial  to  imply  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  errors  of  the  Chordi  of 
Rome,  and  a  less  deep  conviction  of  the  evils  inflicted  by  the  Papal 
system  on  the  happiness  of  man,  than  is  quite  consistent  with  an  entire 
loyalty  to  the  Reformation. 

"  But  the  first  principle  of  the  Reformatioui  submission  to  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  written  word  of  Clod,  requires  us  to  abandon  the 
controversial  interpretation  of  these  prophecies.  For  if  it  be  necessary 
to  pervert  the  plain  words  of  Holy  Scripture ;  to  deny  and  rnect  its 
literal  and  obvious  meaning ;  if  it  be  necessary  to  represent  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  as  a  virtual  renunciation  of  every  article  of  the  faith, 
and  to  pronounce  all  its  followers,  as  such,  to  be  beyond  the  hope  or 
possibility  of  salvation  ; — if  all  this  be  necessary  before  We  can  apply  Hie 
prophecies  that  speak  of  Antichrist  to  the  corruptions  of  Romanism,  then 
assuredly  truth  requires  us  to  abandon  whatever  advantages  we  may 
obtain  from  the  use  of  such  a  weapon  of  controversyi  even  uongh  thoss 
advantages  are  twofold  greater  than  they  are." 

This  work  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  prophecies  of  Holy  Scripture. 

VI.  An  Ecclesiastical  Biographjf^  containing  the  Livm  of  Ancient 
Fathers  and  Modem  Divines^  inter^rsed  Ufith  iMiees  o^  Hsrh 
tics  and  ScMsinatics^  forming  a  hnef  histarf  <ff  lis  CJmrdi  in 
every  age.  By  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  DJ).^  Viear  iff 
Leeds.     Vol.  II.     London  :  Rivingtons. 

How  the  author  of  this  most  interesting  volume  can  find  time  to 
accomplish  the  various  works  in  which  he  is  engaged^  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  their  viriefey  ani 
extent,  and  the  efifective  way  in  which  they  are  carried  o«t«  Few, 
if  any,  parishes  in  England,  we  believe,  are  under  better 
mcnt  than  the  extensive  vicarage  of  Leeds ;  while  thcve  sva 
writers  who  are  enabled  to  appear  more  frequently  befiite  4he 
public.    The  work  now  before  us  is  evidently  the  Mwlfe  €f  fsqr 
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considerable  study  and  application :  it  appears  in  monthly  parts, 
at  a  very  low  pnce,  and  is  collected  into  volumes  from  time  to 
time.  The  object  seeitis  to  be  to  provide  a  work  on  Church  his- 
tory, which  shall  be  calculated  at  once  to  amuse  and  instruct  the 
middling  and  lower  classes,  and  young  persons.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  seems  admirably  adapted.  On  the  whole,  judging  from 
the  volume  before  us,  it  promises  to  become  a  very  useml  work 
for  circulation  and  reference  in  country  paridheSi  and  in  Paro- 
chial Lending  Libraries. 

VII.  TheWorks  of  Frederick  Sehilter  (Historieat)  Translated  from 
the  Gennan^  bjf  the  Itev.  A.  J.  \V.  Moebison,  M.A.  London : 
Bohn. 

The  "  Standard  Library''  of  Mr.  Bohn  continues  tO  stistaitt,  itl 
all  respects,  the  character  which  it  has  acquired  by  the  value  and 
cheapness  of  the  volumes  included  in  the  series.  Of  this  series 
the  work  now  before  us  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  valuable.  It  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  translation  of 
the  whole  of  Schiller's  works.  It  comprises  the  History  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  complete,  and  the  History  of  the  Revolt  in 
the  Netherlands,  to  the  end  of  the  third  book.  This  history 
will  be  completed  in  the  next  volume,  which  will  also  include  the 
Trial  and  execution  of  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  ;  Wallenstein's 
Camp;  the  Piccolomini;  the  I)eath  of  Wallenstein  and  Don 
Carlos.  The  Series  will  be  completed  in  four  volumes,  with  the 
last  of  which  will  be  given  a  Life  of  the  Author.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  this  series  will  obtain  an  extensive  sale. 

VIII.  The  ClergymaiCe  Ametant  in  Visiting  the  Sick:  to  tohieh 
arc  added  the  Offices  for  the  Communion  of  the  Siek^  ^e.  By  the 
B^v.  Matthkw  Plummer,  Jf.^.,  S^c.    London :  Bums. 

This  little  volume  will  be  found  very  serviceable  to  young 
clergymen  in  affording  hints  and  suggestions  for  the  effective 
discharge  of  the  important  and  difficult  duty  oiT  visiting  the  sick. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  "Visits,"  with  exhortatiohfi,  prayers, 
&c.  suitable  to  each.  The  language  of  many  paHs  of  these  forms 
being  derived  from  old  writers,  the  forms  are  not  adapted  to  use 
in  the  present  day  without  alterations ;  but  they  supply  a  useful 
collection  of  hints.  We  are  a  little  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Plum- 
mer  apparently  recommending  the  remainder  of  the  consecrated 
elements  to  be  committed  to  the  flames,  when  the  Rubric  so 
expressly  ei^oins  them  to  be  reverently  received  by  the  minister 
and  some  of  the  eommnnioantB  present. 
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IX. — Outlines  of  ike  Christian  Faiilj  in  Jtftmn  Bkart  Leetmr^s. 
By  A  Clebgysi AX  of  the  CuumcH  of  England.  London : 
Bums. 

Few  tasks  can  be  more  difficult  to  an  educated  man  than  that 
which  the  Reverend  author  of  this  Gttle  work  has  proposed  to 
himself,  to  trace  the  gSieral  outline  of  Christianity  as  a  doetrinal 
whole  in  such  a  form  as  is  adapted  to  the  instmetion  of  **  humbler 
minds.^  We  fear  that  the  author  has  not  aueeeeded  at  least  in 
making  his  pases  intelligible  to  the  uneducated.  They  are  in 
fact  more  suited  for  young  persons  of  an  inquiriiu;  turn  of  mind, 
and  whose  general  education  has  been  attended  to.  Sndi  ex- 
pressions as  ''  the  law  of  correlation,^  &c.  are  only  adapted  for 
cultivated  minds. 

X.—  Winierton.    By  Mrs.  Francis  Vidal,  Auikmrofik§  *'  Tahs 

for  the  BushJ"    London :  Bivingtona. 

A  PLEASING  little  tale  adapted  to  young  persona.  The  narrative 
is  simple  and  well  told,  and  the  eonveraationa  natunl  and  wd 

sustained. 

XI. — The  Church  and  the  Churches^  Spe.    By  tie  JSeVm  HnoH 
Mc  Neile,  M.A.,  4rc»   London:  Hatcharda. 

The  able  author  of  this  work  is,  we  think,  more  aueoesBful  aa  a 
speaker  and  preacher  than  as  a  writer.  The  volume  before  us  is 
heavy  in  more  respects  than  one.  The  author  seema  to  be  verv 
little  more  satisfied  at  the  present  condition  of  the  Engliah  Church 
than  those  whom  he  assails — the  romanizing  party.  We  aekct 
the  following  passage,  which  is  deserving  of  attention  :— - 

"  In  no  society  upon  earth  do  the  marks  of  *  the  Church  of  God  io 
Christ'  appear  more  conspicuously —or,  as  the  writer  thinkSv  to  eoa* 
spicuously, — as  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  judged  hy  her  constitatioa 
and  authorized  standards.  He  is  guided  by  the  force  of  &cti  to  led,-^ 
but,  feeling  it,  he  cannot  withhold  the  faithful  avowal, — that,  judged  by 
her  present  practice,  slie  is  not  entitled  to  such  commendation. 

'*  Yes,  though  our  adversaries  should  mock  at  ourcompIaintB|thoa^ 
they  should  misrepresent  as  essential  and  inseparable  parts  of  our  sys- 
tem what  we  deprecate  as  departures  from,  and  abniet  of  that  sjrsteni ; 
and  though  they  should  ascribe  to  unworthy  motives  our  oontiaDed 
attachment  to  our  Church,  notwithstanding  the  evils  so  ezpoaed  aad 
deplored ;  still  our  duty  is  clear;  our  attachment  is  sincere  and  nnaltend: 
though  this  we  freely  confesSf  that  to  render  that  attadment  ■MtBng'y 
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conscientious  in  existing  circumstances,  it  must  be  continued  under  pro- 
test against  the  abuses. 

**  Instead  of  being  a  fair  counterpart  of  her  standards,  the  present 
practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  viewed  in  her  authoritative  admi- 
nistration, is  in  many  respects  a  deplorable  contrast.  Apostolical  doctrine, 
in  all  the  free  grace  and  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  is  plainly  main- 
tained in  her  standards ;  and  as  plainly  discountenanced  by  her  rulers 
— with  some  exceptions.  Apostolical  fervour,  in  earnest  prayer  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  breathes  through  her  Liturgy ;  but  is 
condemned  as  unhallowed  enthusiasm,  when  expressed  in  any  other 
than  the  very  terms  which  have  become  familiar  to  the  ear,  while  the 
life  and  power  of  their  true  meaning  is  far  from  the  heart.     .     .     • 

"  In  her  administration,  there  is  an  unfeigned  and  scarcely  concealed 
horror  of  zeal,  as  of  a  most  unorthodox  aud  ungentlemanlike  quality, 
altogether  unsuited  to  sober-minded  and  harmless  Churchmen." 

'*  In  her  standards,  the  Church  of  England  is  Protestant-^-emphati- 
cally  Protestant;  but  in  her  present  administration — thank  God,  not 
universally — but  in  a  very  influential  section  of  her  governing  body, 
she  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful ;  softly  expressing  one  opinion,  and 
with  infatuated  inconsistency  acting  upon  another;  justly  reproving 
Tractarianism,  and  substantially  promoting  Tractarians.  The  good 
sense  of  the  country  is  shocked  by  such  proceedings,  and  whether  our 
rulers  will  believe  the  awful  fact  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  attach- 
ment of  the  lay  members  of  the  Church,  in  unnumbered  multitudes 
throughout  the  kingdom,  is  becoming  seriously  relaxed.*' 

We  are  bound  to  say,  that  although  on  very  many  points  we 
are  unable  to  concur  with  the  able  and  eloquent  author  of  this 
work,  we  admire  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  with  which  his 
views  are  stated;  nor  have  we  observed  any  of  the  acrimony 
which  has  unfortunately  too  frequently  mingled  in  discussions  on 
the  subjects  of  the  work  before  us. 


XII. — Justin  Martyr's  Dialogus  with  Trupho  the  Jew.  Translated 
from  the  Greeks  Sfc.  By  Henry  Ijeown,  M.A,y  Vicar  of 
Netherstcellj  Gloucestershire.     Cambridge :  Deightons. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  valuable  and  scarce  translation  of  Justin 
Martyr's  dialogue  with  Trypho,  which  was  executed  about  a 
century  since.  It  is  enriched  by  notes  selected  from  the  best 
commentators,  and  is  neatly  and  correctly  printed. 


XIII. — The  Eucharist,  its  History,  Doctrine,  and  Practice,  with 
Meditations  and  Prayers  suitable  to  that  Holy  Sacrament.  By 
William  J.  E.  Bennett,  M.D.,  Priest  of  the  English  Church, 
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Perpetual  Curate  of  St,  PauFsy  KnigkteMdge.  Second  Edition^ 
London:  Cleaver. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  valuable  and  useful  treatise,  historical 
and  practical,  on  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  It  is  cal- 
culated for  circulation  amongst  the  well-informed  and  seriously 
disposed  lay  members  of  the  Church,  rather  than  for  the  use  of 
the  clergy  or  of  the  middling  and  lower  orders.  The  meditatioM 
and  prayers  which  are  subjoined  to  the  historical  part  of  the 
volume,  are  far  superior  to  the  generality  of  similar  dofotional 
exercises. 

XIV. — Sermons  published  at  the  request  of  his  ConffregaUon.  By 
Alfred  Oatty,  M.A,^  Vicar  of  EccUsfiM,  London: 
Painter. 

This  volume  comprises  thirty  sermons,  addressed  to  a  countiy 
congregation,  in  that  style  of  forcible  and  simple  exhortation 
which  IS  the  best  adapted  to  their  understandings.  There  is 
more  of  the  character  of  sermons  in  these  discourses  than  any 
that  we  have  lately  seen.  They  have  all  the  charscteristics  m 
reality.    We  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  found  highly  useful. 

XV. — The  Life  Everlasting:  in  tohich  are  considered  the  Inter- 
mediate  State^  tJie  New  Body  and  the  New  Worlds  the  Man  in 
Heaven^  Angeh^  the  Fiival  Consummate  Life,  By  John  Whit- 
ley, i>.2>.,  Hector  of  Ballymackey,  and  Chancetlor  of  KiUaloe. 

London:  Longman. 

The  object  of  this  work,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  his  preface, 
is  to  evince  that  the  soul  is  naturally  and  necessarily  immortal ; 
and  neither  asleep  nor  dead  in  the  grave — that  virtue  is  more 
than  mere  words — that  religion  consists  not  in  bare  affirmatives 
and  negatives,  but  in  something  real  and  vital,  substantial  and 
eternal,  the  soul  first,  and  the  man  afterwards  partaking  of  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come.  Dr.  Whitley^s  style  is  rather  didactic 
and  hortatory  than  argumentative,  but  there  is  much  both  to 
please  and  instruct  in  his  volume. 

XVI. — Ordination  Vows:  Practically  considered  in  a  sain  of 
Sermons.  By  Thomas  Parry,  2>.jD.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bofith 
dos.     London:  Bivingtons. 

The  little  volume  before  us  comprises  a  series  of  sound  and  ex- 
cellent discourses  on  the  motives  to  the  work  of  the  ministiyi  the 
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outward  call,  teaching  from  Holy  Scripture,  Church  conformity, 
and  the  Churches  need  of  both  priests  and  deacons.  These  dis- 
courses are  exactly  what  episcopal  exhortations  ought  to  be.  We 
select  the  following  passage  in  reference  to  the  Burial  Service : — 

"An  office  evidently  designed  to  be  used  only  over  the  remains  of 
such  as  really  were  members  of  the  Church,  and  died  in  her  communion. 
Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any  part  of  our  discipline  which  it  were  more 
desirable  to  restore  to  its  original  vigour  than  this.  It  is  true  that 
burial  is  no  sacrament,  and  in  no  way  affects  the  departed ;  it  is  also 
true,  that  it  is  better,  if  we  must  speak,  to  err  on  the  side  of  charity 
than  of  severity ;  better,  where  the  slightest  doubt  exists,  to  give  the 
title  of  brother  to  a  fellow  sinner  than  withhold  it,  and  to  express  some 
hope,  however  faint,  than  to  speak  the  language  of  blank  despair  in  the 
case  of  any  one  in  any  sense  entitled  to  be  called  a  Christian,  and  who 
may  at  the  very  last  have  touched  the  hem  of  the  Saviour's  garment. 
But  the  duty  is  at  best  a  painful  one :  and  what  an  argument  it  ought 
to  be  with  those  who  stray  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  into 
irreligion,  immorality,  or  schism,  yet  trust  to  receive  at  her  hands  a 
Christian's  burial !  What  an  argument  for  repentance,  to  think  that  the 
Church  not  only  mourns  over  them  while  living,  but  that  even  over  their 
graves  she  will  be  unable  to  speak  with  confidence  the  language  of 
Christian  hope ! " 

xvii. — Parochial  Sermons  from  Trinity  to  Advent  Sunday.  By 
Heney  James  Hastings,  M.A.y  Rector  of  AreUy  Kings. 
London:  Hatchards. 

The  sermons  comprised  in  this  volume  are  of  a  plain,  practical 
character ;  and,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  them,  we  think  the 
doctrines  seem  to  be  sound  and  useful. 


XVIII. — A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln.  By 
John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  delivered  at  the  Triennial 
Visitation  in  1846.     London  :  Bivingtons. 

This  charge  abounds  in  topics  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  at 
the  present  time.  The  moderation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  evinced  in  the  Reformation,  is  shown  by  a  historical  survey. 
The  impropriety  of  relaxing  subscription  to  the  Articles,  or  of 
introducing  alterations  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  necessity  of 
reviving  ecclesiastical  discipline,  is  argued  in  a  most  able  and 
satisfactory  way.  We  must  lay  before  the  reader  some  extracts 
on  these  subjects. 

"  Though  there  exists  little  desire  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  to  see  the  Articles  revised,  a  wish  has  been  expressed  in  cer- 
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tain  quarters  that  subscription  to  them  should  no  longer  be  required  ai 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  admission  into  Holy  Orders,  and  to  institu- 
tion into  a  Benefice :  nor  can  we  well  be  surprised  at  the  expression  of 
such  a  wish,  when  it  has  been  gravely  contended  that  men  may  sub* 
scribe  them  in  a  non-natural  sense.  But  I  would  inquire  of  those  who 
wish  to  do  away  with  subscription  to  the  Articlesy  whether  they  are 
prepared  to  admit  men  to  the  office  of  teachers  in  the  Church,  without 
taking  from  them  any  security  that  they  will  inculcate  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church :  or,  if  they  deem  a  test  necessary,  what  test  will  they  sub- 
stitute ?  ...  If,  therefore,  we  abolish  subscripdon,  we  alter  the  terms 
on  which  the  clergy  hold  their  benefices,  and  pro  iamto  repeal  the  acts 
by  which  the  Anglican  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  constituted  the 
Established  Church  of  the  realm ;  and  under  which  the  deigy  derire 
their  legal  right  to  their  temporalities.** — ^pp.  18 — 16. 

With  reference  to  the  questions  affecting  the  celebration  of 
Divine  Service,  the  Bishop  remarks  that, 

"  The  contents  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  may  be  claaaed  under 
two  heads, — the  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings,  and  other  forms  of  devo- 
tion which  the  minister  is  to  use: — on  the  Rubrics,  or  directions 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  used, — respecting  the 
order,  posture,  the  different  parts  of  the  sacred  edifice  in  which  they  are 
to  be  recited.  There  is  doubtless  a  wide  difference  between  the  two, 
in  respect  of  their  intrinsic  value  and  importance Yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  clergy,  when  they  promise  to  conform  to  the  Liturgy, 
bind  themselves  to  conform  to  it  in  both  its  parts :  not  only  to  use  the 
form  of  words,  but  to  use  it  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Rubrie. 
While,  however,  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  framers  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity has,  in  its  more  important  part,  been  in  great  measure  attained, 
they  have  not  been  equally  successful  in  respect  of  the  other  part. 
Rare,  comparatively,  are  the  instances  in  which  a  clergyman  ventnref, 
in  the  celebration  of  public  worship,  to  deviate  from  the  prayers  of  the 
Liturgy,  or  to  introduce  his  own  extemporaneous  effusions :  but  wide 
deviations  have  taken  place  in  practice  from  the  direction!  of  the 
Rubric :  and  these  deviations  have  now  continued  for  so  long  a  peiiod. 
and  the  laity  have  become  so  accustomed  to  them,  that  the  attempt  to 
return  to  the  letter  of  the  Rubric  is  regarded  and  resented  as  an  inno- 
vation."— pp.  18,  19. 

The  Bishop  remarks  on  the  great  delicacy  of  reviving  r^^ola- 
tioDs  which  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude,  and  db- 
coura^es  young  men  especially  from  attempting  alterations  which 
are  likely  to  offend  the  feelings  of  congregations,  unless  some 
great  good  is  to  be  achieved  by  their  revival. 

The  Bishop  calls  attention  to  the  following  passage  in  the 
Archbishop''s  Encyclical  Letter  on  these  subjects  :— 

"  '  All  change  in  the  performaoce  of  Divine  Service,  aflEectiag  dw 
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doctrine  of  the  Church  by  alteration,  addition,  or  omission,  I  regard 
with  unqualified  disapprobation.'  Such  change,  is  in  truth,  a  dishonest 
act.  The  person  who  resorts  to  it  admits  that  lie  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  set  forth  in  its  formularies ;  and  I  can, 
in  respect  of  the  violation  of  moral  obligation,  discover  little  difference 
between  the  case  of  those  who,  while  holding  all  Romish  opinions, 
retain  their  position  in  the  Established  Church,,  and  of  those  who 
change  or  wrest  the  words  of  the  Litui^  in  order  to  accommodate  them 
to  their  own  peculiar  views  of  doctrine." — p.  20,  21. 

We  extract  the  following  important  passage  in  reference  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline : — 

''  A  cursory  inspection  of  the  Reformatio  Legum  will  suffice  to  show 
what  were  the  sentiments  of  our  Reformers  respecting  the  maintenance 
of  discipline  in  the  Church.     Many  of  the  canons  of  1 603  are  directed 
to  that  object :  and  the  articles  of  inquiry,  issued  before  every  visitation 
of  the  diocese,  are  founded  on  those  canons.     But  the  canons  having 
been  pronounced  to  be  not  binding  on  the  laity,  presentments — with  a 
view  to  the  correction  of  offences  against  the  laws  of  God — are  rarely 
made,  and  the  censures  of  the  Church  no  longer  operate  to  deter  men 
from  sin.     I  am  aware  that  I  am  treading  on  dangerous  ground  when  I 
venture  to  speak  of  a  revival  of  those  censures,  and  especially  of  excom- 
munication.    I  am  aware  of  the  jealousy  which  exists — a  jealousy  which, 
looking  back  on  the  past,  I  cannot  pronounce  to  be  unfounded  or  unrea- 
sonable— of  any  measure  which  appears  to  place  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy.     But  the  national  Church  is  now  deprived  of  a  power  of 
which  the  possession  is,  as  I  have  already  observed,  involved  in  the 
notion,  and  almost  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  society, — the  power  of 
cutting  off  from  the  privileges  of  membership  offenders  against  its  au- 
thority and  laws.     The  sense  entertained  by  thefraroers  of  our  Liturgy 
of  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  Church  by  the  want  of  a  penitential  disci- 
pline, is  forcibly  expressed  in  the  preface  of  the  Commination  Service. 
But  if  we  proceed  to  inquire  why  we  labour  under  that  want,  the  answer 
must,  I  think,  be,  that  the  very  aid  which  has  been  invoked  to  give 
effect  to  ecclesiastical  censures — the  aid  of  the  State — ^has  caused  them 
to  fall  into  disuse.     The  civil  penalties,  consequent  upon  a  sentence  of 
excommunication,  has  prevented  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  from  pro- 
ceeding against  offenders.     They  shrink  from  the  attempt :  not  more 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  clamour  which  the  infliction  of  those  penal- 
ties would  create,  than  from  a  sense  of  their  unsuitableness  to  accomplish 
the  true  end  of  spiritual  censures, — the  awakening  of  the  conscience  of 
the  transgressor.     My  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  in  order  to  restore 
to  those  censures  their  due  authority,  we  must  disconnect  them  with  all 
civil  penalties.     The  offences  against  which  they  are  directed  are  trans- 
gressions of  the  Divine  Law ;  and  the  motive  which  the  Church  ought 
to  propose  in  order  to  deter  men  from  offending  is  fear,  not  of  the  tem- 
poral penalties  inflicted  by  human  laws,  but  of  the  eternal  punishments 
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denounced  in  God's  Law  against  sin.  To  pronounce  an  offender  ex- 
communicate, and  then  to  call  in  the  civil  power,  is  to  conieH  at  once 
that  the  Church  is  not  invested  by  its  Divine  Founder  with  any  external 
coercive  power,  and  that  it  is  desirous  to  obtain  that  which  He  never 
intended  to  confer  on  it," — p.  28 — 30. 

We  commend  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  our  readers  the 
subsequent  remarks  of  the  learned  prelate  on  this  moat  important 
subject,  and  also  his  just  censure  ot  that  absurd  congeries  of  sec- 
tarians entitled  the  ^^  Evangelical  Alliance.*"  The  concluding 
!)art  of  the  charge  is  also  replete  with  excellent  advice  in  re- 
eronce  to  the  true  method  of  resisting  Bomish  attCTiipts  at 
proselytism,  namely,  by  making  our  own  system  as  efficient  as 
possible  in  every  way. 

XIX. — The  Sttccesslim  of  Bishops  in  the  Church  of  England  un- 
broken ;  or^  the  Nag's  Head  Fable  refuted.  With  a  Postscript 
on  the  Ordination  Services  of  Edward  the  Sixths  in  rqdy  to  the 
Ninth  Letter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Spencer  Northeote.  if  E.  G. 
Habimgton,  M.A.y  Prebendary  of  Exeter^  S^e.  London: 
Bivingtons. 

The  author  of  this  tract,  whose  research  and  erudition  are  weD 
known  to  the  public,  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the 
*^  Object,  Importance,  and  Antiquity  of  the  Bite  of  Oonsecration 
of  Churches,^  has  now  added  to  the  obligations  under  which  he 
has  placed  all  good  Churchmen  by  the  publication  of  the  season- 
able and  well  written  pamphlet  of  which  we  have  transcribed  the 
title.  In  this  tract  Mr.  Harington  satisfactorily  disposes  of  the 
absurd  and  wicked  fable  of  the  Nag^s  Head  Consecration, — a 
fable  which  is  produced  and  reproduced  by  those  who  are  fully 
aware  of  its  talschood.  Mr.  Harington  s  refutation  of  Mr. 
Northcote'^s  objections  to  the  validity  of  the  form  of  consectation 
in  the  ordinal  of  Edward  V I.  is  also  most  complete.  The  tract 
will  be  found  useful  for  circulation  where  attempts  are  made  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  English  ordinations. 

XX. — Miscellaneous. 

A  USEFUL  tract  entitled  ^^  Dialogues  on  Confirmation'**  has  lately 
been  published  by  Mr.  Burns.  It  explains  in  a  clear  and  intel- 
ligible way  the  various  branches  of  the  Christian  covenant,  and 
the  vows  which  arc  renewed  at  confirmation.  A  little  manual 
entitled  "  A  Few  Words  of  Advice  to  a  Public  School  Boy,  by 
an  Assistant  Master'^  (Bivingtons),  comprises  a  series  of  brief 
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rules  and  practical  suggestions  as  to  conduct  at  a  public  school, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  very  useful.  A  Visitation  Sermon  on 
"  The  Means  of  Increasing  the  EflBciency  of  the  Church,'**  by  the 
Bev.  James  A.  Beaumont,  M.A.  (Leeds:  Harrison),  assigns 
reasons  for  a  large  increase  in  the  numbers  of  bishops  and  clergy. 
A  Visitation  Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Almack,  D.D.,  describes 
the  defective  state  of  the  popular  religion  of  the  day,  and  points 
out  as  a  remedy  an  increased  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  in  the  discharge  of  their  ordination  vows. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
a  Discourse  delivered  at  Newark,  New  Jers^,  by  the  Bector, 
the  Bev.  M.  H.  Henderson  (New  York).  This  discourse  was 
delivered  on  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  granting  the 
Charter  of  the  Church  at  Newark ;  and  it  assumes  an  historical 
character,  which,  on  such  an  occasion,  was  doubtless  full  of  in- 
terest to  those  who  heard  it. 

Amongst  periodical  publications  we  have  to  notice  the  ^'  Eccle- 
siologist  '^  as  being  continued  with  unabated  interest.  ^^  Sharpe'^s 
London  Magazine '''  is  establishing  its  reputation  as  the  cheapest, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  the  penodical  publications  of  the  day. 
"  The  West  of  England  Miscellany  "  appears  to  be  well  and  ably 
conducted.  "  The  Churchman'^s  Monthly  Penny  Magazine,  or 
Guide  to  Christian  Truth,^  appears  to  be  ^^  evangelical  '^  in  its 
principles.  It  is  written  with  spirit  and  ability,  and  appears  to 
be,  at  present,  chiefly  occupied  in  the  defence  of  the  Church  of 
England  against  the  attacks  of  Dissenters. 
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America. — Popish  Occupation  of  the  Oregon  Terriiory, — Hardly 
has  the  dispute  hetween  England  and  America  on  the  division  of  the 
Oregon  territory  heen  brought  to  a  peaceable  terminatioD.  when  the 
Popish  papers  announce  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  territory  has 
been  claimed  for  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  assumed  universal  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  earth«  the  territory 
has  been  divided  into  eight  dioceses,  one  of  which  is  to  have  an  archi- 
episcopal  see,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  other  seven.  The  Ami  de  la 
Religion  gives  on  this  occasion  a  detailed  history  of  the  Popish  mission 
which  has  existed  in  the  Oregon  territory  ever  since  November^  1838 ; 
containing  also  a  variety  of  statements  respecting  the  Protestant  mis- 
sions, especially  those  of  the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  :  and  among 
others  the  assertion  that  the  only  clergyman  of  the  English  Charch,  sta- 
tioned for  two  years  at  Vancouver,  left  the  country  three  weeks  before 
the  arrival  of  the  first  Popish  missionaries*  We  have  no  means  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  nor  are  we  aware  whether  the 
English  Church  has  at  present  any  mission  or  ecclesiastical  establishment 
in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  at  all  events  it  is  evident  that  unless  efficient 
measures  be  at  once  adopted  to  plant  our  national  Church  theret  the 
ground  will  be  effectually  preoccupied  by  the  Romish  intruders.  Of  the 
eight  sees  erected,  three  only  are  to  be  filled  up  at  present ;  vis.,  the 
archiepiscopal  see,  of  which  M.  Blanchet,  appointed  last  year  to  the 
newly-created  Bishopric  of  Oregon,  is  to  be  the  first  occupant ;  a  bro- 
ther of  his  and  his  vicar-general  will  be  the  other  two  bishops ;  one  of 
these  will  take  under  his  administration  the  whole  of  the  English^  and 
the  adjacent  Russian  possessions  ;  the  other  will  share  with  the  arch- 
bishop the  administration  of  the  American  part  of  the  territory.  M. 
Blanchet  has  been  perambulating  France,  with  a  view  to  raise  money 
and  men  in  aid  of  his  mission  ;  he  is  expected  to  leave  France  at«tha 
end  of  September,  with  twelve  missionaries  and  eight  nuns;  besides 
four  Jesuits  and  four  Freres  des  Mcolee  Chretiennes,  The  previoiu 
force  of  the  mission  consists  of  sixteen  missionaries,  one  half  of  whom 
are  Jesuits,  imported  into  the  territory  two  years  ago,  with  a  superior, 
Father  Smct,  at  their  head.  The  order  will  therefore  have  at  once  a 
nucleus  of  twelve  members  to  commence  operations.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  this  intelligence  will  arouse  the  two  Missionary  Societies  of  oar 
Church  to  active  exertion  in  that  quarter. 

Roman  Catholic  Synod  at  Baltimore. — ^A  provincial  council  was  held 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  in  May  last,  by  the  prelates  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy  in  the  United  States,  at  which  twenty-three  bishops  ont  of 
the  twenty-seven  comprised^n  the  province  were  present;  onei  M. 
Blanchet,  Bishop  of  Oregon,  being  absent  in  Europci  and  three  others 
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prevented  from  attending  through  age  or  ill  health.  Several  decrees 
were  passed,  one  of  them  appointing  the  next  council  to  be  held  at  Bal- 
timore in  1849.  The  other  decrees  have  reference  to  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  and  to  other  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  they 
will  not  be  published  until  they  have  received  the  approbation  of  the 
Pope ;  it  is,  however,  understood  that  the  erection  of  four  new 
bishoprics  is  one  of  the  measures  in  contemplation.  A  synodal  letter 
to  "  the  faithful  of  the  United  States  "  was  agreed  to,  and  the  council 
brought  its  official  acts  to  a  close,  by  **  solemnly  placing  the  United 
States  under  the  patronage  and  especial  protection  of  the  most  holy 
Vitfrin  Maryy 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sees  of  the  Romish  Church  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  official  acts  of  the  council.  The  Arch- 
bishopric of  Baltimore,  the  Bishoprics  of  Mobile,  Philadelphia,  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Dubuque,  New  York,  Nashville,  Vin- 
cennes,  Natchez,  Richmond,  Saint  Louis,  Pittsburg,  Little  Rock, 
Chicago,  Axiem,  Hartford,  Charleston,  Milwankie,  Boston.  Besides 
the  occupants  of  these  twenty-one  sees,  there  are  six  bishops  m  partibuSf 
three  of  whom  are  coadjutors,  and  the  three  others,  the  administrator  of 
Detroit,  the  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Texas,  and  the  Vicar-Apostolic  of 
Oregon,  since  erected  into  a  separate  province.  Out  of  the  twenty- 
seven  prelates,  seven  are  natives  of  Ireland,  and  seven  natives  of 
France. 

Establishment  of  the  Benedictines  in  the  United  States, — A  Benedic- 
tine mission  left  France  in  July  last,  for  St.  Joseph  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  is  to  found  the  first  Benedictine  monastery  in  the  United 
States.  The  mission  consists  of  the  superior,  three  other  divines,  four 
scholars,  and  twenty-five  artisans. 

Australasia. — Difficulty  of  evangelizing  the  native  population. — A 
letter  from  one  of  the  missionaries  stationed  in  Western  Australia,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel^  contains  a 
most  discouraging  account  of  the  difficulty  of  evangelizing  the  natives, 
and  urges  the  establishment  of  schools  for  native  children,  as  the  only 
means  of  introducing  Christianity  among  the  indigenous  population  of 
this  vast  continent.  '*  Though,"  he  says,  "  the  adult  native  population 
is  absolutely  inaccessible,  through  our  instrumentality,  to  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  the  rising  generation  may  be  rescued  from  this  lamentable 
condition.  Four  years  have  now  elapsed  since  I  established  our  school 
for  aboriginal  children  at  Fremantle;  and  during  this  period,  their 
advancement  towards  civilization  and  evangelical  knowledge  has  been 
uniformly  progressive  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  convic- 
tion, that  in  moral  sentiment,  as  well  as  in  the  attainments  of  ordinary 
humble  tuition,  they  are  not  one  degree  inferior  to  the  common  average 
of  European  children.  And  with  this  fair  field,  under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  British  flag,  inviting  the  culture  of  Briti^  benevolence,  what  has 
Britain  done  ?  How  many  missionaries  has  she  sent  forth  to  evan- 
gelize the  children  of  the  dark  wanderers  in  the  Australian  bush  ?  Alas, 
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not  one !  Are  our  brethren  at  home  aware  of  this  melancholy  fact  f 
And  will  they  not  arise,  and  wipe  away  this  black  stain  from  the  page 
of  her  history  ?  If  you  could  send  us  one  calechiH,  at  present,  toge- 
ther with  a  suitable  apparatus  for  school  instruction,  and  a  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  some  twenty  or  more  native  ehiidren  ;  under  the 
Lord's  guidance  we  will  proceed  in  the  work,  and  with  the  blessing  of 
God  it  will  prosper.  That  the  natural  erratic  habits  of  the  race  may  be 
quite  subdued  by  education,  our  success  in  the  first  instance  triumph- 
antly exhibits ;  up  to  the  present  they  have  remained  steady,  with- 
out one  exception,  and  we  have  no  apprehension  as  to  .the  fbture." 

In  another  part  of  the  same  letter,  the  inefficient  state  of  the  mission, 
in  consequence  of  its  crippled  means,  is  thus  uiged :  "  Our  humble 
labours,  as  you  are  aware,  are  confined  to  the  rising  generation,  the 
only  avenue  to  which  hope  seems  to  beckon  our  willing  advance ;  and 
this  is  extremely  narrowed  and  circumscribed  through  a  deficiency  of 
means.  In  regard  to  numbers^  our  native  school  is  at  a  standi  and  miut 
remain  so,  except  we  receive  aid  from  home.  The  Government  grani, 
which  is  its  sole  support^  is  50/.  per  annum^  and  cannot  be  augmented. 
From  this  sum  we  pay  25/.  per  annum  to  the  matron  in  chaige  of  the 
institution ;  and  the  remaining  25/.  is  our  only  available  /mnd  for  the 
clothing  and  entire  maintenance  of  eleven  youths.** 

In  the  hope  of  drawing  attention  to  the  urgent  appeal  of  the  writw 
of  the  above  remarks,  and  to  the  national  sin  of  abandoning  our  colonial 
population  to  be  divided  between  heathenism  and  popery,  we  give  from 
the  Ami  de  la  Religion  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
Benedictine  missionary,  within  a  few  weeks,  and  a  few  miles*  distance 
of  the  other ',  which  shows  both  the  activity  of  the  Romanists,  and  the 
encouragement  which  they  receive  from  the  Government :  '*  In  a  few 
days,"  says  the  writer,  "we  shall  leave  Perth,  and  proceed  to  the 
interior  of  Australia,  towards  Moore  River.  That  is  the  post  which 
our  Bishop  has  kindly  confided  to  us.  He  has  marked  out  the  whdie 
country  between  the  31«/  and  20th  degrees  of  south  latitude^  for  the  Bene- 
dictine  Mission ;  but  one  of  us,  M.  Zastell,  having  lost  all  couiBge,  is 
determined  not  to  leave  Perth,  and  we  are  thus  reduced  to  the  number  of 
three.  This  number  is  very  small  for  the  great  enterprises  we  have 
before  us.  Let  us  hope  that  Providence  will  send  us  a  reinforcement 
of  some  French  Benedictines. 

'*  I  have  thought  it  right  to  propose  to  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  the 
establishment  of  a  Congregation  of  Missionary  Benedictines  of  An»' 
tralia ;  by  and  by  it  would  consist  of  such  natives  as  might  embrace 
the  rule  of  our  Father  St.  Benedict.  The  Government  has  amthortMei 
us  to  select  twenty  acres  of  land  at  Moore  River  ;  but  we  have  only  oar 
own  arms  for  tilling  the  ground  and  for  building,  and,  above  all,  we 
have  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor  savages,  and  to 
public  prayer.    Besides,  we  must  forthwith  think  of  preparing  others  to 

^  The  letter  of  our  missionary,  the  Kev.  G.  King,  is  dated  Fremantlfv  Janniiy  If 
184G  ;  that  of  the  Benedictine  missionary,  Don  Serra,  PcrUi,  Fcfaraaiy  ]8»  IStfL 
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succeed  us.     Thus  manual  labour,  prayer  and  study,  prescribed  by  our 
holy  patriarch,  become  with  us  a  matter  of  impeiati?e  necessity. 

*'  Our  plan  of  proceeding  is  as  follows.  We  shall  join  the  first 
savage  tribe  which  we  shall  meet ;  we  shall  go  with  thbm,  and  share 
their  nomad  life,  until  we  shall  be  able  to  fix  them  in  some  favourable 
situation,  where  we  mean  to  teach  them  by  our  example  to  obtain  their 
subsistence  by  agriculture.  When  we  have  thus  attached  them  to  the 
soil,  we  shall  begin  to  speak  to  them  of  religion,  and  initiate  them  in 
ecclesiastical  knowledge,  in  order  that  we  may  find  in  the  very  sons  of 
Australia  future  missionaries  who  shall  assist  in  instructing  their  still 
savage  brethren.  This  method  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  will  pro- 
duce some  solid  results  among  a  nomad  population. 

*'  When  we  shall  have  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  new  fellow-labourers 
arrive  from  Europe,  we  shall  locate  them  in  the  monastery-huts  already 
established,  leaving  them  to  bestow  their  labour  upon  the  tribes  already 
attached  to  the  soil.  This  will  leave  us  at  liberty  to  advance  further, 
and  to  endeavour  to  win  other  tribes  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  If 
rve  can  in  this  manner  establish  a  chain  of  monasteries,  the  conversion 
and  civilization  of  Australia  are  sewred" 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Romish  missionaries  are  thus  occupying 
the  continent  of  Australia,  they  are  no  less  actively  engaged  in  fixing 
themselves  on  the  islands  of  the  Australasian  seas.  On  one  of  these, 
seemingly  one  of  the  group  called  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  life  of  Dr. 
Epalle,  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Western  Oceania,  has  recently  been 
sacrificed  in  his  attempt  to  get  a  footing  among  its  savage  inhabitants. 
It  appears  that  he  effected,  about  the  middle  of  December  last,  a 
landing  in  the  company  of  two  priests  and  a  lay  brother,  and  of  a  ship's 
officer  and  four  sailors,  on  one  of  the  islands,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
its  suitableness  for  a  missionary  station ;  when  they  were  attacked  and 
overpowered  by  a  large  body  of  natives,  one  of  whom  inflicted  several 
wounds  with  a  tomahawk  on  the  bishop's  head.  The  party  returned 
immediately  to  the  vessel,  to  which  they  conveyed  Dr.  Epalle  in  a 
state  of  insensibility ;  his  case  was  at  once  pronounced  hopeless,  and 
he  died  within  a  few  hours  after.  Dr.  Epalle  was  in  the  prime  of  life, 
having  scarcely  attained  his  thirty-fifth  year ;  he  was  a  native  of  the 
diocese  of  Lyons,  and  had  early  devoted  himself  to  the  missionary  life 
in  Australia.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1844,  when  he  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Sion  in  partibus,  and  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Western  Oceania. 

Germany. — General  Synod  of  Prussia, — The  measure  contemplated 
for  some  time  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  of  convening  a  general  synod  of  all 
the  Protestant  churches  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  carried  into  execution 
in  the  course  of  last  spring.  It  will  be  remembered  tliat  iu  the  year  1843 
the  first  steps  were  taken,  preparatory  to  this  measure,  by  the  convo- 
cation of  district  synods,  consisting  of  the  clergy  of  each  district  under 
the  presidency  of  the  superintendent.  In  the  royal  ordinance  by  which 
they  were  convoked,  it  was  intimated,  that  according  to  the  viewtL  <^1 
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the  king,  no  solid  or  permanent  good  could  be  effected  for  the  evangelic 
Church,  otherwise  than  by  the  internal  development  of  the  life  that  was 
in  her.  In  these  district  synods  the  existing  evils  and  defects  of  the 
Church  were  canvassed,  and  various  suggestions  were  made  with  a  view 
to  the  application  of  a  remedy.  The  result  of  these  discussions  fonned 
the  materials  on  which  the  provincial  synods,  convoked  in  the  antumn 
of  the  year  1844  ',  were  called  upon  to  deliberate;  and  upon  the  same 
principle  of  gradual  centralization,  the  general  synod  has  now  been 
called  upon  to  take  into  consideration  the  different  subjects  debated  by 
the  provincial  synods,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived. 
The  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  synod  was  Whitsun  week,  the 
composition  of  it  was  as  follows: — 1.  Clerical  members:  the  general 
superintendents  of  the  eight  provinces,  the  two  bishops  Neander  and 
Eylert,  the  four  royal  chaplains  and  the  military  chaplain-in-chief;  the  six 
assessors  and  the  six  secretaries  of  the  provincial  synods  of  the  eastern 
provinces,  the  two  presidents,  and  the  two  assessors  of  the  provincial 
synods  of  Westphalia  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  six  professors  of  divinity, 
chosen  by  the  theological  faculties  of  the  six  universities  of  the  kingdom. 
2.  Lay  members :  the  eight  presidents  of  the  provincial  consistorieSf 
cither  in  person,  or  represented  by  one  of  the  lay  members  of  their 
respective  consistories ;  six  Protestant  professors  of  law,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  faculties  of  law,  with  a  preference  for  those  versed  in  the  ecde^ 
siastical  law ;  and  for  each  of  the  eight  provinces  three  lay  members,  chosen 
by  the  members  of  the  provincial  synods,  out  of  a  number  of  eighteen,  pnt 
in  nomination  by  the  chief  of  the  provincial  government,  and  the  general 
superintendent  concurrently ;  except  in  Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  where  the  provincial  synods  wliich  have  there  been  longer  esta^ 
blished,  deputed  three  of  their  lay  elders ;  making  in  all  seventy-five 
members,  thirty-seven  ecclesiastics,  and  thirty-eight  laymen.  Of  the 
twenty-four  laymen  appointed  by  election,  there  were  eleven  holding 
judicial  or  administrative  offices  under  the  government,  four  munieipdi 
office  bearers,  one  general  military  officer,  five  landed  proprietors  of  the 
order  of  nobility,  two  professors,  independently  of  those  chosen  by  the 
faculties  of  theology  and  of  law  ;  and  one  apothecary.  Among  the  pro- 
fessors deputed  by  the  universities,  are  the  divines,  Domer,  Twesteut  and 
Sack ;  and  the  professor  of  law,  Stahl  of  Berlin.  The  presidency  belonged 
ex  officio  to  Dr.  Eichhom,  minister  of  worship ;  Bishop  Dr.  Neander  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  vice-president  by  the  synod. 

The  members  of  the  synod  met  for  Uie  first  time  on  Whit  Sunday  at 
the  cathedral,  when  after  a  sermon  on  the  prophecy  of  Joel,  by  Dr. 
Ehrenberg,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  they  all  received  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, in  which  they  were  joined  by  a  small  number  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  formal  constitution  of  the  synod  took  place  on  Whit  Monday 
morning,  again  at  the  cathedral,  when  Dr.  Strauss,  another  of  the  royd 
chaplains,  preached  on  Ephesians  iv.  4 ;  the  first  meeting  for  batinessy 
on  Whit  Tuesday,  at  the  chapel  royal,  the  locality  assigned  to  it  for 

'  For  an  account  of  these  synodi,  see  English  Review,  Yd.  liL  p.  499. 
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its  regular  sittings.     On  the  last  named  day,  Dr.  Eichhorn  opened  the 
synod  with  a  discourse,  in  which  he  explained  the  views  of  the  king  in 
convoking  it,  and  the  extent  of  its  powers.  The  condition  of  the  Evangelic 
Church,  which  led  to  this  attempt  to  apply  a  remedy,  he  thus  described : 
*'  The  time  is  not  very  long  past,  when  many  among  the  faithful  members 
of  our  Evangelical  Church  viewed  her  condition  with  anxious  solicitude. 
They  saw  the  indications  of  her  visible  life  vanishing  more  and  more ; 
and  what  little  movement  was  as  yet  perceptible  in  her,  tended  on 
the  one  hand  to  separation  and  individual  isolation ;  or  on   the  other 
hand,  to  an  union  without  principle  and  without  meaning.     The  symp- 
toms of  the  movement  were  those  of  dissolution  rather  than  of  regeneration. 
Her  faithful  members,  who  inwardly  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  Head 
of  the  Church  would  not  forsake  her,  found  among  her  outward  circum- 
stances only  one  ground  of  confidence,  which  was,  that  men  distinguished 
in  theological  literature  began  again  zealously  and  deeply  to  scrutinize 
the  sense  of  the  revealed  word,  and  to  seek,  not  without  great  conflicts 
and  efforts,  to  revive  a  knowledge  of  it  in  the  minds  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, by  means  of  those  whom  they  trained  up  for  the  service  of  the 
Church.   Compared  with  those  days  of  anxious  forecasting,  how  cheering 
is  the  prospect  which  opens  before  us,  when  we  look  around  upon  this 
assembly !     From  every  part  of  our  fatherland,  from  all  the  institutions 
and  corporations  which  are  connected  with  our  Church,  from  all  the 
spheres  in  which  our  common  Church  life  dwells,  ecclesiastics  and 
laymen   have  met  together,   for  an  interchange  of  their  sentiments 
touching  our  evangelic  Church,  of  their  thoughts  and  views,  the  fruit  of 
deep  study  with  some,  of  living  experience  with  others ;  to  the  intent 
that  we  may  be  stirred  up  together  to  life  and  energy,  by  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  aims  which  our  Church  is  to  pursue,  and  of  the  means 
by  which  her  welfare  is  to  be  promoted.     Dr.  Eichhorn  next  adverted 
to  the  fact,  that  the  wish  for  the  convocation  of  such  an  assembly  had 
been  expressed  in  various  quarters ;  and  after  complimenting  the  king 
on  his  liberality  in  allowing  the  Church  free  scope  for  her  development, 
he  took  care  to  inform  Uie  synod,  that  as  the  superior  ecclesiastic 
authority  had  suggested  no  definite  objects  for  their  deliberations,  but 
had  left  them  to  deal  with  the  materials  furnished  by  the  district  and 
provincial   synods,  so  it  was  not  intended  that  they  should  actually 
legislate  for  the  Church,  but  only  pave  the  way  for  future  legislation 
by  a  full  consideration  of  her  wants.     Having  exhorted  them  to  enter 
upon  that  consideration  '*  in  a  spirit  of  true  freedom  and  of  sincere 
love,"  he  concluded  by  observing :  "  Since  the  days  of  the  reformation, 
the  Church  of  our  fatherland  has  not  seen  any  assembly  which  can  be 
compared  with  the  present,  whether  we  look  to  the  manner  of  its  com- 
position and  the  number  of  its  members,  or  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  subjects  on  which  it  is  called  upon  to  deliberate.     Neither  has 
there  ever  been  a  time  when  the  power  which  protects  the  Church, 
showed   like  generous  confidence  in    not  only  permitting,   but  en- 
couraging her  free  development.     Let  us  use  wisely  this  favour  of  the 
times.     May  the  result  of  your  deliberations  be,  to  allay  the  conflict  of 
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the  age  by  a  profound  comprehension  of  what  is  needed,  to  secure 
what  has  been  tottering,  to  unite  what  has  been  separated,  and  to  open 
a  fountain  from  which  new  life  may  flow  forth  abundantly  into  all  the 
parts,  and  upon  all  the  members,  of  our  evangelic  Church.*' 

These  general  intimations  of  the  limits  within  which  the  synod  was 
to  confine  itself,  as  an  assembly  called  upon  to  offer  advice,  but  not  to 
frame  decrees,  were  repeated  by  the  minister  in  a  still  more  definite 
form  during  the  discussion  on  the  address  to  be  presented  to  the  king, 
which  took  place  in  the  second  session.  The  address  itself,  which  was 
presented  by  the  vice-president,  Dr.  Neander,  accompanied  by  the  whole 
of  the  members,  on  the  11th  of  June,  was  nothing  more 'than  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  to  the  king  for  having  called  the  synod,  and  a  promise 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them.  The  reply  of  the  king,  which  appears  to  have  been 
unpremeditated,  and  which  was  pronounced  by  his  majesty  "with  visible 
emotion,"  was  of  a  more  significant  character  than  the  generalities  and 
commonplaces  behind  which  his  minister  had  entrenched  himself,  from 
an  evident  desire  to  say,  though  placed  in  a  position  of  authority, 
nothing  of  an  authoritative  character.  The  king  himself,  indeed,  dis- 
claimed all  intention  of  influencing  the  synod ;  at  the  same  time,  his 
words  were  such  as  could  not  fail  to  carry  great  weight  with  them.  He 
spoke  as  follows :  *'  From  my  very  heart  I  bid  you  welcome  here.  I 
meet  you  with  entire  confidence;  the  fact  of  your  being  convened,  of 
itself  proves  this.  But  I  hope  that  you,  too,  gentlemen,  are  come  here 
in  the  confidence,  justified  I  trust  by  what  has  transpired  since  you 
have  been  here,  that  there  is  no  intention  on  my  part,  or  that  of  my 
government,  in  any  way  to  influence  your  deliberations.  The  most 
entire  freedom  of  deliberation  and  conviction  can  alone  be  productive 
of  happy  results  in  such  a  cause.  On  die  other  hand,  I  also  ahall 
exercise  the  most  entire  freedom,  a  freedom  restiiig  ott  immntable  prin- 
ciples, in  examining  the  result  of  your  proceedings,  and  in  deciding 
whether  I  shall  give  it  my  concurrence  or  my  opposition.  Wliat  iitde 
I  have  to  say  to  you,  and  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  will,  I  trust,  by 
the  very  fact  of  my  saying  it,  preclude  all  idea  of  my  wishing  to  influ* 
ence  your  convictions.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  had  time  to  prepare 
it,  and  to  express  it  as  clearly  as  I  could  wish.  Do  not  conjme  your* 
selves  tvithin  the  narrow  limits  of  our  country,  or  even  of  our  communioiu 
Raise  your  eyes  above  these  narrow  limits  to  the  universal  Church  of  Christ 
upon  earth;  consider  her  origin,  her  history,  her  present  condition,  her Juture 
prospects,  her  position  in  this  age  of  the  world.  Discern  the  nUtsion 
which  the  Lord  has  given  to  our  Evangelic  Church,  I  feel  that  I  am  too 
unprepared,  too  deficient  in  eloquence  and  in  depth  of  expression,  to 
declare  in  suitable  terms  this  mission  which  the  Evangelic  Church  has 
towards  all  mankind ;  indeed  I  am  afraid  lest  I  should,  by  an  ill-chosen 
expression,  give  rise  to  serious  misapprehension.  Only  bear  this  in 
mind,  gentlemen,  our  Church  has  a  definite  mission,  a  distinct  call  nnthin 
the  universal  Church  of  Christ,  This  call  it  no  other  than  that  which 
has  been  addressed  to  the  Church  universal  in  all  ages^  which  hat  been 
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actually  realized  in  the  life  and  power  of  the  apostolic  days.  EcclesiaS" 
tical  history  teaches  us  that  the  exercise  of  this  divine  call  has  for  cen- 
turies been  sadly  interrupted.  Understand^  therefore^  that  we  are  called 
to  arise  in  apostolic  power^  and  so  to  organize  ourselves,  that  we  may  be 
capable  of  fulfilling  our  mission.  With  me  this  is  no  empty  phrase ; 
I  speak  from  a  living  picture  in  my  mind  of  the  history  of  the  universal 
Christian  Church,  This  is  the  only  standard  which  I  shall 
APPLY  TO  YOUR  LABOURS ;  greatly  shall  I  rejoice  to  find  them  conung  up 
to  it.  I  have  earnestly  desired  to  see  this  present  moment,  to  see  you 
thus  assembled  ;  and,  once  more,  from  my  heart,  I  bid  you  welcome.*' 

With  a  view  to  the  despatch  of  business,  the  synod  proceeded  to 
divide  the  mass  of  materials  contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  provincial 
synods  (of  which  each  member  was  furnished  with  a  printed  copy)  into 
eight  departments ;  and  a  like  number  of  committees  were  appointed, 
for  the  purpose  of  digesting  the  materials  and  reporting  them  to  the 
synod.  The  eight  departments  were  as  follows: — 1.  Matters  relative 
to  doctrine  and  confession,  including  the  question  of  subscription  in 
connexion  with  the  ordination  of  the  clergy.  2.  Matters  touching  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject.  3.  Examination  of  the  suggestions  made  rela- 
tive to  the  course  of  preparation  for  the  ministerial  office.  4.  Exami- 
nation of  the  suggestions  made  with  a  view  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  ministry,  or  to  remove  obstacles  by  which  that  efficiency  is  impeded. 
5.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  celebration  of  public  worship  and 
with  private  edi6cation.  6.  Inquiry  into  the  relation  between  the 
Church  and  public  education.  ?•  Preliminary  discussions  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Evangelic  Church  and  other  Churches  or  religious 
communions  touched  upon  in  the  minutes  of  the  provincial  synods. 
8.  Consideration  of  the  position  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  matters 
subject  to  civil  legislation^  and  especially  matrimonial  law  and  the 
administration  of  oaths. 

These  arrangements  occupied  the  first  four  sessions ;  the  business  of 
the  fifth  session  was  confined  to  the  consideration  of  additional  sugges- 
tions from  difiTerent  members  of  the  synod,  for  receiving  which  a  week's 
delay  had  been  permitted,  and  which  were  either  referred  to  the  com- 
mittees into  whose  departments  they  fell,  or  else  "  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table ;"  in  the  sixth  session,  in  which  the  consideration  of  additional  sug- 
gestions was  resumed,  the  synod  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  question, 
how  the  addresses  were  to  be  dealt  with,  which  had  been  sent,  some  to 
individual  members  of  the  assembly,  and  others  to  the  synod  itself,  both 
by  private  individuals,  and  by  different  municipal  corporations,  not  a 
few  of  them  at  the  instigation  of  the  "  friends  of  light."  The  general 
tendency  of  these  addresses  was  to  remonstrate  and  to  protest  beforehand 
against  the  adoption  of  any  resolutions  by  the  synod,  tending  to  pledge 
the  Evangelic  Church  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  symbolical  books 
of  the  Reformation ;  some  of  them  were  of  a  decidedly  rationalistic 
character,  others  complained  of  the  constitution  of  the  synod  and  im- 
peached its  competency,  while  others  indulged  in  severe  censures  of  the 
ecclesiastical  government,  and  assumed  a  tone  of  dictation  as  tA  \3ga 
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course  which  the  synod  was  to  pursue.  After  considerable  discussion, 
especially  as  to  the  right  of  civil  corporations  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Church,  it  was  determined  to  leave  the  correction  of  any  excess  of 
power  of  which  the  authors  of  the  addresses  might  have  been  guilty,  in 
other  hands,  and  without  taking  any  notice  of  their  origin  or  their  mode . 
of  expression,  to  refer  them  to  the  committees  to  whose  department  the 
matters  mooted  in  them  belonged '. 

Having  thus  escaped  from  the  dilemma  of  either  appearing  to  disregard 


'  As  the  synod  had  anticipated,  the  interference  of  these  addresses  was  not  suffered 
to  pass  unnoticed ;  the  following  royal  rescript  of  the  22ad  of  June,  1846,  having  been 
notified  to  the  authorities  of  the  different  towns  from  which  such  addresses  proceeded. 

"  In  several  towns  of  the  monarchy  magistrates  and  municipal  bodies  have  taken 
occasion  from  the  convocation  of  a  general  evangelic  83mod,  to  forward  addresses  to 
members  of  the  synod,  which  both  as  to  their  origin  and  their  purport  have  excited 
my  roval  disapprobation.  The  town  authorities  are  according  to  their  calling  to 
attend  to  the  municipal  affairs  of  their  several  localities ;  they  forget  their  position 
and  their  calling,  if  in  their  magisterial  or  other  capacity  they  permit  themselves  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  general  affairs  of  the  Church,  which  by  the  municipal  regula- 
tions they  are  in  no  way  authorised  to  do.  Besides,  in  some  of  the  addresses  my  own 
position  is  lost  sight  of,  as  well  as  my  exclusive  right  to  determine  in  what  way  and 
Dy  what  method  I  may  see  fit  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  Church  respecting  her 
wants,  and  the  means  of  quickening  her  life,  and  further,  my  exclusive  right  to  keep 
the  assemblies  convoked  by  me  within  the  course  and  the  limits  of  their  commission, 
in  case  they  should  venture  to  transgress  them.  If  the  magistrates  had  considered 
this,  they  would  have  perceived,  that  in  protesting  against  the  possible  assumption  of 
the  character  of  a  regularly  constituted  ecclesiastical  assembly,  on  the  part  of  the 
general  synod,  they  transgressed  both  against  me,  and  against  themselves ;  against 
themselves,  because  the  promulgation  of  such  gratuitous  and  unfounded  assumptions 
is  but  too  much  calculated  to  bring  them  under  the  suspicion  of  wilful  agitadon. 
All  this  I  can  pass  over  with  indulgence,  only  in  consideration  of  the  perfect  faith- 
fulness and  the  absolute  confidence  with  which  such  cities  as  Magdeberg,  Breslau, 
Konigsberg,  &c.  have  in  good  and  in  evil  times  attached  themselves  to  their  king,  and 
thereby  entided  themselves  to  the  honourable  privilege  of  being  quoted  as  examples  of 
loyalty ;  of  whose  representatives  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  conclude,  that  in  eliciting 
and  signing  such  addresses,  they  have  fallen  into  unconscious  and  unintentional  error. 
But  this  shows  the  necessity  of  pointing  out  to  them  that  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
which  I  have  not  assumed,  but  which  has  been  transmitted  to  me  by  my  ancestors,  on 
whom  it  devolved  in  consequence  of  the  reformation,  and  which,  as  I  have  more  than 
once  declared,  I  am  determined  to  use  in  such  wise,  that  the  evangelic  Church  may 
by  her  own  inherent  life  rise  to  a  sute  of  independence,  and  of  long  lost  unity.  But 
the  way  to  accomplish  this,  is  not  by  a  false  liberty,  but  by  a  liberty  within  legal 
bounds ;  not  on  the  ground  of  a  newly  invented  and  arbitrary  doctrine,  but  only 
upon  the  ground  of  the  ancient  faith  upon  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  built,  and 
which  is  established  once  for  all.  To  protect  and  to  assist  the  Church  in  this  course, 
is  both  my  duty  and  my  purpose.  Magistrates  and  municipal  authorities  are  to  be 
admonished,  not  to  anticipate  these  my  intentions,  but  quietly  to  wait  their 
execution,  and  to  keep  strictly  within  those  limits  of  their  official  authorihr,  within 
which  they  are  accordmg  to  the  municipal  regulations  competent,  and  which  I  could 
not  suffer  them  again  to  transgress  with  impunity.  You,  Minister  of  State,  Von 
Bodelschwingh  are  to  notify  this  to  the  magistrates  and  municipalities  by  whom  the 
addresses  were  signed,  and  you.  Minister  of  State,  Eichhorn,  are  to  communicate  this 
my  present  order  to  the  general  synod.  Sans-souci,  22nd  June,  1846.  Signed: 
Frederick  William." 

In  consequence  of  this  communication  some  members  of  the  synod  imagined  that 
the  synod  had  incurred  the  king's  displeasure  by  the  course  taken  upon  the  addresses ; 
they  were,  however,  informed  by  the  minister  of  worship,  that  no  ground  whatever 
existed  for  such  an  apprehension. 
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the  wishes  of  the  people,  or  else  sanctioning  the  principle  of  private 
and   corporate  interference   with  its  deliberations,  the  synod  at  last 
proceeded  to  actual  business  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  sessions,  in 
which   the   report  of  the  eighth   committee  respecting  th6   adminis- 
tration  of  oaths  was  taken  into  consideration.     Here  a  preliminary 
question  arose  as  to  the  abstract  lawfulness  of  oaths,  a  point  which 
had  been  agitated  in  the  provincial  synods,  and  which  the  report  pro- 
posed to  pass   over  unnoticed.     This  course  was  strongly  objected  to 
on  the  ground,  that  the  implied  assumption  of  the  lawfulness  of  oaths 
was  calculated  to  give  offence  to  those  parties,  who  had  a  conscien-* 
tious  objection  to  oaths  under  any  circumstances.      The  synod  deter- 
mined to  give  no  such  offence,  and  having  satis6ed  all  "  tender  con- 
sciences "  by  an  express  reservation  of  the  abstract  principle  as  "  an 
open  question,"  proceeded,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  law  oaths  are  required  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  consider  the  various 
points  connected  with  their  administration.     On  one  point  there  was  an 
unanimous  feeling,  viz.  that  oaths  were  far  too  frequently  administered ; 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  synod  should  formally  record  its  opinion, 
that  in  any  revision  of  the  law  the  diminution  of  the  frequency  of  oaths 
should  be  specially  kept  in  view.     The  next  suggestion,  adopted  after 
a  short  discussion,  was,  that  the  administration  of  every  oath  should  be 
preceded  by  a  solemn  exhortation ;  the  majority  being  in  favour  of  a 
set  formulary,  with  leave  to  the  judge  or  magistrate  administering 
the  oath,  to  add  special  exhortations  of  his  own.    In  the  composition  of 
such  a  formulary  it  was  agreed,  that  care  should  be  taken  so  to  word  it 
as  to  make  it  suitable  for  persons  of  every  variety  of  creed,  a  rule  which 
the  synod  wisely  abstained  from  reducing  to  practice,  on  the  ground 
that  the  judicial  authorities  were  the  proper  parties  to  provide  the  requi- 
site formulary,  in  doing  which  it  was  suggested  that  they  would  pro- 
bably seek  ecclesiastical  counsel.     The  report  had  proposed  to  add  a 
prayer  at  the  close  of  the  exhortation,  but  this  was  thought  inexpedient. 
Several  other  proposals  of  the  committee  were  adopted,  which  had  for 
their  object  to  increase  the  solemnity  of  the  act  of  administering  the 
oath,  and  to  provide,  in  some  cases  under  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy, 
for  the  instruction  of  parties  about  to  be  sworn,  both  as  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  oath,  and  with  regard  to  the  particular  matters  in  reference  to 
which  the  oath  was  to  be  taken.     The  subject  was  with  great  difficulty 
brought  to  a  close  in  the  eighth  session,  a  variety  of  suggestions  from 
individual  members  of  the  synod  being  oveiraled  for  want  of  time ; 
notwithstanding  which  the  subject  was  again  forced  upon  the  attention 
of  the  synod  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  session,  but  without  any 
practical  result. 

The  subject  which  occupied  the  synod  during  the  ninth  and  tenth 
sessions,  was  the  report  of  the  fourth  committee  respecting  the  best 
means  of  lightening  the  onerous  duties  of  the  clergy,  and  especially 
the  superintendents,  in  regard  to  correspondence,  registration,  and  other 
like  administrative  functions,  by  which  their  time  and  attention  is  too 
much  diverted  from  their  proper  calling  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The 
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evil,  which  appears  to  be  a  serious  one,  was  universally  acknowledged ; 
but  in  the  way  of  remedy  little  was  done«  It  was  proposed  by  the 
committee,  and  agreed  to  by  the  synod,  that  the  government  should  be 
applied  to  for  an  allowance  to  the  superintendents,  enabling  them  to 
procure  assistance  in  the  manual  labour  of  writing;  and  ^e  whole 
matter  was  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  superior  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  who  would  be  best  able  to  devise  and  to  apply  a  remedy* 

From  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  session  inclusively,  the  synod  was 
engaged  in  considering  the  important  subject  of  preparation  for  the 
ministry.  The  present  state  of  the  case  is,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
tsommittee,  as  follows : — The  future  minister  passes  through  the  col- 
leges {QymiiaM€L)  and  the  universities  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
youths  destined  for  otherlearned  professions.  At  the  close  of  his  university 
career  he  presents  himself  before  the  superintendent  of  the  diocese  in 
which  he  is  resident.  Generally  speaking  there  is  an  interval  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  between  this  period  and  his  appointment  to  an 
ecclesiastical  office ;  and  during  this  time  the  Church  takes  but  little 
account  of  him.  He  has  to  gain  his  livelihood  as  best  he  can»  either  a# 
a  private  tutor,  or  in  some  public  scholastic  position ;  once  or  twioe  a 
year  he  has  to  send  in  to  the  superintendent  an  essay  on  sooM  theolo- 
gical subject,  in  proof  of  his  continued  attention  to  theologieal  studies ; 
and  he  has  also  to  pass  through  two  theological  examinations.  But 
beyond  this  he  is  left  to  himself,  and  the  best  yean  of  his  life  are 
generally  lost  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  While  the  want  of  labourers 
in  the  parishes  is  universally  folt,  and  numbers  of  *^  candidates  "  who 
have  made  choice  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  gone  through  the 
necessary  course  of  study,  are  waiting  for  employmenty  the  existing 
arrangements  prevent  the  latter  from  being  called  in  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  former. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  with  a  view  to  an  amelioration  of  the 
present  system,  the  committee  directed  the  attention  of  the  aynod  to 
four  different  points  : — 1.  the  preparatory  education  at  the  Gymnasium ; 
8.  the  University  career ;  3.  the  examinations ;  4.  the  farther  traiaing 
of  the  candidate,  until  his  entrance  upon  the  ministerial  office.  Touch* 
ing  the  first  point  the  committee  were  of  opinion,  that  no  diffisrence 
should  be  made  between  the  education  of  youths  destined  for  the 
ministry,  and  those  destined  for  other  professions.  They  suggested* 
however,  that  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  for  proper  religious  in* 
fttruction  generally  in  the  GytitiiMta,  that  the  study  of  Hebrew  should 
not  be  neglected,  and  that  regular  attendance  on  public  worship  should 
be  encouraged,  without,  however,  having  recourse  to  compulsory  meant. 
With  regard  to  the  University  career,  the  same  feeling  prevailedi  that 
the  theological  students  should  be  placed  upon  tlie  same  academic  foot^ 
ing  as  others ;  but  a  desire  was  expressed  that  the  theological  ftcnldes 
might  be  induced  to  attach  more  importance  to  their  connexion  with  the 
Church ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  members  of  the  faculty  should  take 
an  interest  in  the  characters  of  the  young  men,  that  private  tutors  (r«|ie* 
tetties)  should  be  employed,  and  University  preachers,  or  rather  Univer- 
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sity  minis tera,  with  special  cure  of  souls  over  the  members  of  the 
University,  appointed.  Lastly,  it  was  proposed  that  seminaries  should 
be  established  for  the  reception  of  those  candidates  in  theology  who  had 
completed  their  University  education,  in  which  they  might  go  through  a 
course  of  homiletical  and  catechetical  training,  and  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  church  music.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion  two  points  came  out, 
which  deserve  to  be  noted ;  the  first,  that  young  men,  while  they  are 
mere  students,  before  they  have  passed  their  examination  or  completed 
their  course,  are  permitted  to  act  occasionally  not  only  as  catechists,  but 
as  public  preachers  ;  the  other,  that  while  they  are  thus  allowed  to  anti- 
cipate their  future  calling,  they  remain  subject  to  the  general  laws  of 
military  service,  which  in  Prussia  require  every  citiBen  to  serve  in  the 
army  for  a  certain  period  of  time  ;  the  result  of  which  it,  that  one  and 
the  same  youth  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the  pulpit  prtaching  the  gospel  of 
peace,  and  to-morrow  in  the  ranks  shouldering  the  musket. 

With  regard  to  examinations  it  was  thought  best  to  retain  the  present 
system  of  two  examinations,  one,  pro  licenlia  conctonoitiii,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  academic  course,  the  other,  pro  mmistefiot  after  an  in* 
terval  of  from  one  to  three  years  ;  which  latter  examination  should  have 
for  its  object  chiefly  to  test  the  candidate's  acquaintance  with  Scripture, 
with  the  symbolical  books,  and  with  the  eoelesiasdoal  law,  as  well  as  his 
ability  as  a  preacher  and  a  cateehist.  It  was  further  determined,  that 
on  account  of  the  length  of  time  which  often  intervenes  between  the 
second  examination  and  the  appointment  to  an  ecclesiastical  charge,  the 
existing  practice  ought  to  be  retained,  according  to  which  the  appoint- 
ment is  to  be  preceded  by  a  kind  of  oral  examination,  termed  a  col'-' 
lofuium.  A  suggestion  that  the  candidate  should  be  specially  examined 
as  to  his  "  faith  and  piety,"  as  well  as  required  to  produce  a  certificate 
of  his  attendance  on  the  holy  communion*  was  overruled  by  the  synod 
in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  committee.  Another  suggestion, 
that  the  examinations  should  be  public,  was  pressed  with  a  variety  of 
modifications,  but  uniformly  rejected  by  the  synod. 

The  most  difficult  point,  and  that  which  elicited  the  greatest  possible 
diversity  of  opinions,  was  the  question  as  to  the  empdoyment  of  the 
candidates  in  the  interval  between  the  second  examination  and  the 
appointment  to  an  ecclesiastical  charge.  The  suggestions  which  were 
ultimately  adopted  by  the  synod,  were  the  following : — That  in  every 
district  the  synod  of  that  district  should  select  a  certain  number  of  clergy- 
men qualified  to  direct  and  superintend  the  further  theological  studies  of 
the  candidates  who  had  passed  the  second  examination  ;  leaving  the  can- 
didates themselves  free  to  choose  which  of  them  they  will  take  for  their 
guide ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  exercising  a  general  superin- 
tendence over  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  their  private  studies, 
and  the  practical  preparation  for  the  ministerial  office  connected  with 
them ; — that  in  addition  to  this  general  provision,  embracing  all  the  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  those  living  on  their  private  means,  those  engaged 
as  private  tutors,  &c.,  arrangements  should  be  made  to  place  small  knots 
of  candidates^  from  four  to  siX|  in  a  kind  of  miniatuse  «em\ti»x\^%^\bx^x 
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seminaries  being  objected  to  as  too  monc^tic  in  their  character,  under 
the  charge  of  distinguished  clergymen,  for  the  completion  of  their 
clerical  education ; — lastl}',  that  the  candidates  after  having  been  for 
some  time  under  this  discipline,  should  be  employed 'at  the  expense  of 
the  state,  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  ministers  and  substitutes  in  large 
parishes,  in  vacant  charges,  in  district  churches  and  chapels  of  ease*  in 
prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  other  similar  institutions.  An  important 
point  which  came  out  in  this  part  of  the  discussion,  is  the  light  in 
which  ordination  is  regarded  in  the  Prussian  Church.  It  was  distinctly 
asserted,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  contradicted,  that  ordination 
is  unnecessary,  not  only  for  the  office  of  preaching,  but  also  for  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  all  which  functions  may  be  performed 
by  non-ordained  candidates  ;  ordination  by  laying  on  of  hands,  being 
defined  as  the  act  of  consecration  to  the  pastoral  office  in  a  permanent 
charge,  in  other  words,  ordination  being  considered  as  a  mere  form  of 
induction. 

As  the  detailed  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  synod,  which  have 
reached  our  hands,  do  not  extend  beyond  the  fifteenth  session,  held  on 
the  9th  of  July,  we  must  reserve  the  continuation  of  this  subject  for 
our  next  number. 

Moravian  Conference, — The  Conference  of  the  Moravian  Communion, 
at  which  fifty-eight  ministers  from  different  parts  were  assembled,  took 
place  at  Hcrrnhut  on  the  10th  of  June  last.  The  discussion  itself,  in 
which  the  case  of  the  German  Catholics  and  of  the  clergy  in  the  Canton 
de  Vaud  occupied  a  prominent  place,  presented  no  features  of  par- 
ticular importance ;  the  most  interesting  point  connected  with  this 
conference  being  the  circular  by  which  it  was  convoked,  and  in  which 
the  central  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Moravian  body  expressed,  in 
opposition  to  the  laxity  of  the  times,  their  strict  and  faithful  adherence 
to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  In  the  introductory  part  of  the  circular, 
in  which  the  origin  of  the  Conference  is  referred  to,  it  is  said :  "  The 
Communion  of  the  United  Brethren,  which  adheres  to  the  twenty-one 
doctrinal  articles  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  regarding  them  as  a 
pure  and  scriptural  summary  of  belief,  has  from  its  first  origin,  not- 
withstanding the  peculiarities  of  its  constitution,  considered  itself  as  a 
part  of  the  Evangelic  Church,  and  desired  to  remain  in  connexion  with 
it,  esteeming  highly  the  blessing  of  acquaintance  with  faithful  witnesses 
and  approved  servants  of  that  Church,  by  which  it  has  in  return  been 
recognized  as  a  Christian  community,"  After  giving  a  short  history  of 
the  Conference,  and  the  admission  to  it  of  ministers  of  other  Protestant 
communions,  the  circular  deprecates  all  discussion  of  points  of  faith, 
which  in  that  Conference  ought  ever  to  he  taken  for  granted:  "Neither 
was  it,  from  the  very  first,  consistent  with  the  objects  of  the  Conference 
to  enter  upon  controversies  on  theological  and  doctrinal  points.  The 
brethren  who  met  at  it,  were  all  like-minded  as  to  the  foundation  of 
their  faith,  on  which  they  stood  firmly ;  and  on  the  same  foundation  of 
faith,  however  much  it  may  be  spoken  against  in  our  days,  we  are  still 
determined  to  maintain  our  stand  with  unshaken  firmness.     The  Holy 
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Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  and  remains  the  alone 
rule  of  our  faith  and  our  life.     We  venerate  it  as  God's  word,  and  are 
persuaded  that  every  truth,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  our 
salvation,  is  completely  contained  therein,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
will  give  an  understanding  of  it,  and  an  inward  apprehension  of  its 
truth,  to  every  one  who  seeks  for  that  truth  with  sincerity  of  heart  and 
humility  of  mind.     We  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  who  came  into  this  world  to  save  us  sinners ;  who  gave  his  life  a 
ransom  for  us,  and  shed  his  blood  for  the  remission  of  our  sins ;  who 
was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justification. 
We  confess  that  we  are  by  nature  sinful  men,  alienated  from  God,  and 
stand  in  need  of  such  a  Saviour  and  Mediator ;  that  no  one  comes  to 
the  Father  but  through  the  Son ;  and  that  there  is  no  salvation  in  any 
other,  nor  any  name  given  unto  men,  whereby  they  shall  be  saved,  but 
only  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.    We  hold  it  to  be  the  office  of  preachers 
to  preach  Christ  crucified,  and  as  messengers  to  beseech  and  entreat 
men  in  his  stead  to  be  reconciled  unto  Goda     Upon  this  doctrine  of 
reconciliation,  as  the  central  point  of  the  gospel  of  salvation  by  Christ, 
we  found,  after  the  example  of  Paul  and  other  Apostles,  both  the  justi- 
fication and  the  sanctification  of  penitent  sinners ;  in  it  we  find  our 
greatest  comfort  in  life  and  in  death.     We  enter  into  no  controversy  on 
points  which  are  left  obscure  or  indefinite  in  Holy  Scripture,  or  which 
go  beyond  it.     We  do  not  wish  to  set  ourselves  up  as  judges  of  any 
man's  conscience ;  neither  are  we  unmindful  of  the  progress  of  our  age 
in  many  respects:   but  we  cannot  allow  the  wisdom  of  our  day  to 
assume  the  right  of  invading  the  truths  which  are  so  clearly  and  re- 
peatedly declared  in  Holy  Scripture,  which  for  centuries  have  proved  to 
so  many  souls  the  power  of  God  and  divine  wisdom,  and  in  which  we  too 
have  found  peace  of  heart  and  blessedness.     These  truths  are  esteemed 
by  us  as  eternal  truths,  high  above  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  of 
men's  opinions,  according  to  that  sS^ing  of  our  Lord :  '  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away.'     This  is  the 
foundation  on  which  the  faith  of  the  Evangelic  Church  is  founded,  on 
which  the  Communion  of  United  Brethren  has  rested  from  its  very 
origin,  and  on  which  we  pray  the  Lord  to  keep  it." 

University  Statistics, — The  following  statistical  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal universities  of  Germany  and  the  adjacent  countries  is  compiled 
from  authentic  sources. 

Sabjects  leotured  on 
Total  number  of  students;  No.  of  students       Ko.  of  professors         in  the  summer 

winter  half-yesjr,  1845-6.  in  theology.  in  theology.  half-year,  1846. 

Berlin          1608  .    .    •    Prot.       279    ....  16    ;    ....  26 

Munich        1417  •    •    •    R.  Cath.  228 

t,-;k:»<.»«       aon  /Prot.        166    ....  8.....  16 

Tubingen      890  .    .    .  ^r,  Catb.  -     .    .    .    .      7 H 

Heidelberg    828 6 18 

Leipzig  825 222 

BmUu  771    .    .    .{^™cU.2^ 
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Sul^acta  lectured  on 
Total  number  of  studoDts;  No.  of  students       No.  of  professors  in  the  summer 

winter  half-year,  1845-6.  in  theology.  in  theology.  half-year,  1846. 

Halle  732    ..     .     Prot.       457    ....     17 38 

Bonn  674  .    .    •  ^r.  Cath 6 15 

Gottingen  653  .,    .     Prot.       145    .    •    .    ,     16 37 

^.  .oo  rPrt>t.         95 

Giessen  488  .    .  •  |r.  Cath.   42 

Wurzburg  464    ..    .     R.  Cath.   80    ...    .      5    .    .    .    .    .     l.H 

Jena  408    ,.    .    Prot.       106    .    .    .    .    13    .    .    .    .    «    2? 

MiiQSter         260 167 

Freiburg        212 79 

Rostock  103 6 17 

Marburg 0 26 

Greifswalde 7    •    •    •    •    •     17 

Bern 7 17 

Zurich  7 17 

Basle  7 16 

Upsala  1367 

Dorpat  570 83 

Amsterdam  145 

Aa  regards  the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  a  review  of  the  different 
programmes  gives   the  following  general   data.      The  only  subjects 
treated  of  in  all  the  universities  are,  Dogmatic  and  Interpretation  of  the 
Holy   Scriptures;    these    occupy  out   of  329   courses     of    lectures, 
dogmatic,  20 ;  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  55 ;  of  the  New 
Testament,  69.     Lectures  on  Church  history  are  delivered  In  all,  ex- 
cept the  Roman  Catholic  faculty  of  Tiibingen,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
University  of  Wilrzburg,  total,  29  courses.      The  other  subjects  are 
taught  in  the  following  proportions  :  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  theo- 
logy and  theological  literature,  14 ;  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine, 
14  ;  symbolic,  11 ;  practical  theology,  including  introduction  to  homi- 
letic  and  catechetic  instruction,  21 ;  pastoral  theology,  6 ;  Christian 
morality,  1 1 ;  various  biblical  subjects,  8  ;  subjects  connected  with  the 
history  of  religion  in  general,  6,  among  them  a  course  on  the  history 
of  Mahometanism   at   Halle;    Jewish   and  Christian  antiquities,   7; 
Christian  apologetic,  4;  the  philosophy  of  religion,  12;  patristic  read- 
ings, 2  ;  liturgical  subjects,  3  ;  ecclesiastical  law,  3 ;  Church  statistics, 
2  ;  the  apocrypha,  1  ;  controversial  subjects,  2 ;  pcedagogic  science,  4 ; 
Hebrew   language  and  literature,  8 ;  other  Oriental  languages,   14  ; 
miscellaneous,  3.     In  addition  to  the  regular  lectnres,  class  meetings 
are  appointed  for  various  practical  purposes,  such  as  examinations, 
repetitory  courses,  exegetical,  homiletio  and  catechetic  exerciaea,  and 
conversaziones  on  general  theological  subjects.     These  olaaa  meetings 
are  conducted  by  the  several  professors  generally  in -connexion  with 
their  lectures ;  *  and  some  of  them  are  held  in  aln^os^  every  university  | 
the  Protestant  faculty  of  Bonn,  and  the  Ronian  Catholio  facultiea  of 
Tubingen  and  AViirzburg  being  the  only  exceptious ;.  but  by  far  the 
greatest  attention  to  this  part  of  theological  education  appears  to  bo 
paid  in  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
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Russia. — Pro§el^tittn  of  the  Russo-Onek  Church. — Not  the  least 
significant  among  the  many  indications  of  the  present  tendency  of  the 
world  to  resolre  all  the  questions  of  the  day  into  religious  questions,  is 
the  attitude  which,  under  the  impulse  of  the  imperial  government,  the 
Russo-Greek  Church  has  latterly  assumed  towards  the  other  Christian 
communions  established  within  the  dominions  of  the  Czar.  By  a 
sudden  transition  from  a  state  of  torpid  inaction,  she  has  entered  upon  a 
course  of  the  most  active  proselytism,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
it  takes  no  account  of  the  Mahometan  and  heathen  populations,  but 
is  exclusively  directed  upon  the  Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  movement  is  evidently  connected  with  a  deep-laid  scheme  of 
Russian  policy,  the  object  of  which  is  to  raise  a  colossal  Slavonian  empire 
in  the  East  of  Europe,  enlisting  for  this  purpose  the  national  sympathies 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  Slavonian  family,  both  those  which  already 
owe  allegiance  to  the  Russian  sceptre,  and  those  which  are  subject  to 
Austria  and  Prussia.'  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  new 
tendencies  in  the  national  life  of  the  Slavonians,  whether  it  be,  as  the 
author  of  an  able  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mandes 
suggests,  the  example  of  the  newly  awakened  nationality  of  their  Ger- 
man neighbours,  and  of  the  wonders  which  it  wrought  in  the  war  of 
deliverance  against  Napoleon,  the  young  Slavonians  who  frequent  the 
Gterman  universities  bringing  l^ome  with  them,  along  with  the  erudition 
of  Germany  and  more  enlarged  views  of  the  world,  the  infection  of 
national  enthusiasm ;  or  whether  it  be,  that  in  the  natural  development 
of  the  Slavonian  tribes,  and  their  progress  in  civilisation,  they  have 
arrived  at  the  period  at  which  a  nation  becomes  conscious  of  its  in- 
tellectual and  moral  power,  and  of  its  own  place  in  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  certain  it  is,  that  the  national  mind  in  the  various  tribes  of  the 
great  Slavonian  family  responds  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  to  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  Russian  autocrat.  A  spirit  of  nationality 
breathes  through  the  recent  productions  of  Slavonian  literature,  both  in 
the  field  of  history  and  in  that  of  poetry,  and  that  not  only  under 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  imperial  patronage,  but  in  Bohemia,  and 
among  the  exiled  Poles.  Even  the  latter,  represented  by  the  mystic 
and  visionary  Mickiewicz,  appear  to  have  turned  from  the  hope- 
less dream  of  Polish  independence,  towards  the  rising  sun  of  Slavonian 
unity  and  greatness  under  the  mighty  sceptre  of  the  Can.  In  Bohemia, 
the  poet  John  Kollar,  in  his  great  national  poem,  bearing  the  hi- signifi- 
cant title  ••  Siavi  Deera,"  i.  e.,  "  The  Daughter  of  Glory ;"  or,  "  the  Sla- 
vonian Maid,**  by  a  bold  figure  *'  melts  the  different  ores  of  the  Slavonian 
mine,"  for  the  casting  of  a  statue,  of  which,  he  says,  '*  Bohemia  shall 
be  the  arm,  Poland  the  heart,  Russia  the  head  ;**  and  in  a  fantas- 
tic description  of  the  Slavonian  paradise,  prophetically  places  in  it  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  and  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine.  Meanwhile  the 
practical  character  of  the  tendencies  which  literature  thus  at  once  attests 
and  fosters,  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  and  that  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  oreate  the  most  serious  alarm  in  the  mind  of  those  govern- 
ments  which  reckon  Slavonian  tribea  among  their  subjects.     An  in- 
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creasing  impatience  of  foreign,  that  is,  of  German  rule,  is  betrayed  by 
tbem  ;  and  there  appear  to  be  very  sufficient  grounds  for  the  suspicion, 
that  Russian  influence  was  secretly  at  work  in  producing  the  recent 
disorders  in  Gallicia  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  ;  for,  however 
cautiously  tlie  Russian  cabinet  may  proceed  in  the  pursuit  of  its  com* 
prehensive  and  ambitious  schemes,  it  is  evident  that  the  malcontents 
count  upon  the  silent  approbation,  and  that  in  some  instances  they 
have  even  obtained  the  direct  countenance,  of  Russia,  in  their  attempts 
to  heighten  the  hereditary  antipathies  of  the  Slavonian  against  the 
German  race.  And  it  is  surely  more  than  a  mere  coincidence^  that  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  subjects  of  Austria  and  Prussia  turn  their 
eyes  towards  the  great  Slavonian  monarch,  as  if  expecting  from  him  the 
impulse  of  national  regeneration,  a  new  line  of  policy,  one  which  courts 
popularity  by  the  same  promise  of  national  regeneration,  should  be 
adopted  towards  oppressed  and  persecuted  Poland. 

To  the  working  out,  however,  of  this  vast  conception  of  a  Slavonitdi 
empire  in  the  east  of  Europe  *,  there  is  at  present  one  great  obstacle ; 
viz.,  the  difference  of  religion.  So  long  as  a  large  portion  of  the 
Slavonian  race  owns  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  Roman  see,  and  while 
in  the  most  civilized  portion  of  the  great  Russian  empine,  the  Baltic 
provinces,  whose  population  contains,  in  the  upper  classes  especially,  a 
large  admixture  of  German  blood,  the  people  are  leavened  with  the 
leaven  of  Protestantism,  the  leaven  of  free  inquiry  and  independence  of 
thought,  such  a  complete  amalgamation  as  the  policy  of  Russia  eontem* 
plates,  cannot  possibly  take  place.  It  is  for  the  purpose,  then,  of  re- 
moving this  obstacle,  that  the  Russo- Greek  Church  has  received  the 
mission,  in  the  execution  of  which  it  is  at  this  time  displaying  a  com- 
bination of  subtlety  and  cruelty,  such  as  the  world  has  not  witnessed 
since  the  days  when  the  Holy  Inquisition  employed  the  secular  arm  of 
the  mightiest  kingdoms  of  western  Europe  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
"  Catholic  "  faith. 

Before  entering  upon  the  details  of  the  facts  which  have  transpired, 
in  spite  of  the  jealous  care  with  which  Russia  guards  the  secret  of  her 
internal  affairs,  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Russian  Church  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  Its  origin  dates  from  the  conver- 
sion of  the  chieftain  Wladimir,  at  whose  request  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople despatched  a  number  of  missionaries  to  the  Russian  pro- 
vinces, and  among  them  several  bishops,  one  of  whom  was  invested 
with  the  title  of  metropolitan.  This  happened  about  seventy  years 
before  the  great  schism  between  the  east  and  the  west,  in  which/as 

*  The  Revue  det  deux  Afondes  refers  its  readers  to  a  work  which  has  recently 
appeared  under  the  title  "  DeuUchland,  Polen  und  RutsUmd,"  (Germany,  Pohmd  and 
Russia),  by  F.  Schuselka  ;  and  to  a  pamphlet  published  at  Paris,  **  Lettre  tTmrn 
Gentilhomme  polonais  tur  les  massacres  de  la  Oallicie"  addressed  to  Ftince  Mettemich. 
Another  work,  which  bears  more  upon  the  religious  part  of  the  question,  ia  reviewed 
in  the  first  number  of  the  **  Theohgische  QuartalschHjV*  for  the  present  year ;  it  bean 
the  title:  *'  Die  morgenldndische  orthodoxe  Kirche  Russlands  und  das  BmpHitekg 
Abendland."  (The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  and  the  West  of  Europe.) 
yon  JouANN  Fricdricii  Heinricu  Schlosser." 
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might  be  expected,  the  Russian  Church  took  sides  with  the  patriarch,  to 
whom,  by  virtue  of  its  descent,  it  owed  canonical  obedience.     The  see 
of  the  first  metropolitan  was  Kiew,  at  that  time  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign  princes ;  which  has,  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  maintained 
its  ecclesiastical  rank,  although  its  political  importance  has  been  greatly 
diminished.     The  seat  of  government  has  long  been  removed,  and  two 
other  metropolitan  sees  have  in  consequence  been  erected.     For  a  con- 
siderable period  the  Russian  Church  was  thus  divided  between  the 
metropolitical  sees  of  Kiew,  of  Moscow,  and  of  Novogorod  ;  all  three 
acknowledging  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple.    Subsequently,  during  the  confusions  to  which  the  invasion  of 
the  Tartars  gave  rise,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  lost  de  facto  his 
rights  over  the  Russian  Church  :  the  appointment  of  its  metropolitans, 
which  had  hitherto  been  at  least  nominally  in  his  hands,  devolved  upon 
the  Russian  episcopate ;  and  the  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  which  had 
become  the  seat  of  government,  obtained  a  sort  of  primacy  over  the 
two  other  metropolitans.   Still  a  show  of  recognition  of  the  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople  was  retained,  even  after  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks,  until,  in  the  year  1589,  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, having  been  expelled  from  his  see  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Russia,  conferred  upon  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  own  rights,  the  patriarchal  dignity,  on  the  plea,  it  is  alleged,  that 
Rome  having  separated  itself  from  the  Catholic  Church,  the  primitive 
number  of  patriarchates  should  nevertheless  be  maintained.     This  act 
was  afterwards  confirmed,  aher  his  restoration  to  his  own  see,  by  a 
formal  decree,  to  which  the  other  patriarchs  of  the  east  gave  their  ad- 
hesion.    By  this  means  the  Russian  Church  became  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  all  extraneous  influence,  and  assumed  an  important  position 
among  the  Christian  communions  of  the  east.     But  at  the  same  time  the 
patriarchal  dignity  gave  to  its  possessor  so  high  an  ascendancy,  and  so 
powerful  an  influence,  that  it  was  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  des- 
potic rulers  of  Russia ;  till  at  last  Peter  the  Great  adopted  the  expedient, 
on  the  death  of  the  last  patriarch,  of  appointing  an  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  National  Church. 
This  commission,  which  was  in  the  first  instance  only  provisional,  was 
afterwards  made  permanent,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Holy  Governing 
Synod."     The  substitution   of  this  corporate   body  for  the  personal 
authority  of  the  patriarch  was  notified  by  Peter   the  Great  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  other  patriarchs  of  the  east,  in  an 
epistle  addressed  to  them  on  the  dOth  of  September,  1721 ;  to  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  consumed  in  hesitations  and  negotiations, 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  replied  by  the  following  curious  docu- 
ment :  "  Jeremiah,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Patriarch  of  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine.     By  the  grace  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  giver  of  life 
and  fountain  of  all  perfection,  our  Humility  declares  lawful,  confirms 
and  proclaims  the  synod  which  the  most  pious  and  most  clement  auto- 
crat, the  holy  Czar,  Lord  of  all  Moscovia,  of  White  and  Liltle  Russia, 
and  of  all  the  eastern  and  western  and  other  regions,  the  Lord  Peter 
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Alexewitcb,  your  Emperor,  most  beloved  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  esta- 
blished for  the  holy  and  great  empire  of  Russia*  This  synod  both 
exists  and  is  named  holy  and  sacred,  by  all  my  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  by  all  pious  and  orthodox  Christians,  both  of  the  clerical  and  the 
secular  orders,  superiors  as  well  as  inferiors,  and  by  all  persons  holding 
any  plaee  of  digpiity.  It  has  power  to  do  and  to  aet,  Uie  same  as  the 
four  apostolical,  holy,  and  patriarchal  sees.  We  put  it  in  raind,  we 
exhort  and  enjoin  it,  to  preserre  and  maintain  incorrupt  the  rulea  and 
customs  of  the  aeren  holy  oecumenical  councils,  and  of  the  other  coun* 
cils  which  the  holy  Oriental  Church  acknowledges,  that  the  same  may 
be  inriolably  kept  throughout  all  ages.  And  may  the  grace  of  Gtod 
and  the  prayers  and  benediction  of  our  Humility  be  with  you  I  *'  A 
precisely  similar  adhesion  to  the  change  made  in  the  Russian  patri- 
archate was  sent  in  by  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch ;  what  the  reply  of  the 
two  other  patriarchs,  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem,  was,  does  not 
appear. 

In  this  **  Holy  Goyeming  Synod "  all  authority  in  matters  of  faith 
and  discipline,  and  the  appointment  to  all  ecclesiastical  offices,  was 
henceforth  concentrated.  The  dignities  of  metropolitan  and  archbishop, 
which  had  hitherto  had  a  practical  importance  in  the  ecclesiasti(»I 
hierarchy,  became  empty  titles  of  distinction,  and  the  bishops  generally 
mere  spiritual  functionaries,  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
word  and  sacraments,  and  the  execution  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  but 
without  any  synodal,  deliberative,  or  legislative  power.  By  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  lay  procurator-general,  who  is  the  organ  of  communica- 
tion between  the  synod  and  the  csar,  and  through  whose  hands  all  the 
business  of  the  synod  passes^  the  direction  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
synod  is  substantially  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor  himself ;  and  thus, 
while  in  theory  the  Russian  Church  maintains  the  principle,  that  "  the 
Lord  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  alone  the  true  Head  of  the 
one  true  Church,"  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  is  practically 
wielded  by  the  same  despotic  hand  with  the  imperial  sceptre.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  obvious,  how  easily  the  action  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  promotion  of  the  politi- 
cal dengns  of  the  czar,  in  the  manner  described  in  recent  accounts  ftem 
different  parts  of  the  empire. 

As  regards  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  scene  of  operation  Is  chiefl  j  in 
Poland  and  the  southern  provinces,  where  means  similar  to  those  which 
were  first  adopted  in  1889  for  separating  the  "United  Greeks"  from 
the  communion  of  the  Roman  Church  \  continue  to  be  used.  From 
the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  people,  added  to  the  use  in  public  worship 
of  ^*  a  tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people,"  the  measures  of  eonver- 
sion,  if  conversion  it  can  be  called,  bear  chiefly  upon  the  clergy,  whose 
conformity  to  the  Greek  rite,  and  submission  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Russian  Church,  it  is  attempted  by  various  means,  both  of  conciliation 

'  A  detailed  and  documentary  history  of  these  transactions  has  been  published  at 
Paris  under  the  titl^?  "  ffrtecuHms  et  an^rancet  de  V Engine  Caiko!^  en  AvMie^** 
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and  compulsion,  to  obtain.     In  many  instances  the  common  people  do 
not  even  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  change,  when  It  has  been  effected  ; 
the  priests  retaining  the  vestments  of  the  Romish  Church,  while  they 
recite  the  Liturgy  of  the  Greek  Church.     Nor  is  that  ignorance  likely 
to  be  remedied,  Uie  priests  being  prohibited,  under  pain  of  deportation  to 
Siberia,  from  enlightening  the  common  people  as  to  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  incorporation  of  their  Church  with  the  Russo- 
Oreek  Church,  or  preaching  on  the  question  of  the  confessional  differ- 
ences.    The  priests  who  refuse  to  conform,  are  placed  in  a  position  of 
great  perplexity ;  many  of  them  have  been  deprived  of  their  incomes 
without  any  indemnity  or  pension,  and  are  dependent  on  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  their  flocks.     Various  advantages  are  held  out  to  the 
people  also ;  e.  g,  a  tax  is  levied  upon  marriages  performed  according 
to  the  Romish  rite,  while  those  according  to  the  Greek  rite  are  per- 
fbrmed  without  charge.     Children  bom  of  mixed  marriages,  or,  in 
case  both  parents  were  originally  Roman  Catholics,   after  the  con- 
Tersion  of  either  parent  to  the  Greek  Church,  are  by  law  baptized 
according  to  the  Greek  rite,  and  being  so  baptized,  are  compulsorily 
brought  up  as  members  of  the  Greek  communion.     And  while  thus  a 
variety  of  methods  are  used  for  obtaining  proselytes  fVom  the  Roman 
to  the  Greek  Church,  defection  from  the  Greek  Church  to  any  other 
communion  is  visited  by  the  severest  penalties,  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  originally  belonged  to  other  communions,  and  who, 
as  "relapsed  heretics,*'  are  treated  with  increased  severity.    The  extent 
of  barbarity  to  which  the  persecution  of  the  Russo-Greek  clergy  against 
the   Roman  Catholics  occasionally  proceeds,   has  become  notorious 
throughout  Europe  by  the  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  nuns  of  the 
Basilian   convent  of  Minsk,  given  by  the   superior  of  the  convent, 
Makrena  Mieczyslawska,  who  succeeded  in  making  her  escape,  and 
having  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Rome,  fbmished  in  die  last- 
named  place  materials  for  a  publication  which  appeared  at  Paris  under 
the  title,  **Ricii  de  Makrena  Mieczyslawska,  abbeste  det  Banliennes 
de  Minsk,  <m  Histovre  d'une  Pers^tion  de  sept  ans^  saufferte  pour  ia 
fei  pat  elle  et  ses  religieuses ;  Serite  sous  sa  diciSSf  et  d*upres  les  ordres 
de  N.  T.  S.  P^re  le  Pape  Origoire  XVI.,  par  le  R.  P.  MaxinuUen 
Ryllo,  Recteur  de  la  Propagande  a  Rome;   Vahbi  Alexa/ndre  JSIo" 
ntckif  recieur  de  l*JSglise  Samt'Ciaude  d  Rome  ;  I'abbS  Ahys  Leitner^ 
tkSologien  de  ia  Propagande  it  Rome;  commend  le  8  Notemhre^  et 
termini  le  6  Decembre,  1845,  dans  le  couvent  de  la  TrinUS^du-Mont,  a 
Rome,"    The  circumstantial  indication  of  these  names,  coupled  with 
the  feet  that  the  document  was  published  by  one  of  the  regular  eccle- 
siastical booksellers  at  Paris  (Gaume  fr^res),  can  leave  little  doubt  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  this  examination.   In  the  interval,  however,  between 
the  examination  and  the  publication  of  it,  towards  the  end  of  January 
of  the  present  year,  the  emperor  had  paid  his  personal  visit  to  the  pope, 
and  it  was  accordingly  thought  more  expedient  by  the  Roman  court  to 
disavow  the  official  character  of  the  above-named  document.   The  truth 
of  the  facts  set  forth  in  it,  the  substance  of  which  bad  previously 
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been  made  known  to  the  public,  was  still  asserted.  Into  the  details  of 
these  facts  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  here  to  enter,  as  their  uncommon 
atrocity  excited  universal  attention  to  them  at  the  time.  Suffice  it  to 
state,  that  they  became  afterwards  the  subject  of  violent  controversy ; 
the  Russian  government  putting  forth  repeated  denials  of  the  whole 
story ;  first  in  anonymous  newspaper  articles,  and  af>«rwards  by  two 
demi-official  notes,  which  M.  de  BouteniefiT,  the  Russian  minister  at 
the  court  of  Rome,  circulated  among  the  influential  clergy  at  Rome, 
without,  however,  presenting  them  officially  to  the  pontifical  govern- 
ment, and  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  public  prints.  In  these 
notes,  however,  the  Russian  government  overreached  itself,  by  denying 
the  very  existence  of  a  Basilian  convent  at  Minsk,  and  of  such  a  person 
as  the  abbess  Mieczyslawska ;  the  publicity  given  to  these  denials  pro- 
voking communications  from  a  variety  of  persons,  who  attested  both 
the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  convent  at  Minsk,  though  extra  muros^  and 
also  the  fact  of  its  being  under  the  direction  of  an  abbess  of  the  name 
of  Makrena  Mieczyslawska,  the  history  of  whose  family  some  of  the 
correspondents  gave.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
when  the  testimony  is  of  so  conflicting  a  nature,  to  form  an  opinion, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  question  the  substantial  truth  of  the 
account  originally  given  by  the  abbess,  while  great  suspicion  attaches 
to  the  denials  put  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  government* 

But  whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  this  story,  it  appears  unques* 
tionable  that  the  impression  which  it  had  produced  upon  the  mind  of 
Gregory  XVI.,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  of  many  other  circum- 
stances of  oppression  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Russian  dominions,  led  to  the  earnest  remonstrance,  which  according  to 
the  accounts  furnished  from  Rome  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
to  the  pope,  was  addressed  by  the  latter  to  his  imperial  visitor.  This 
remonstrance  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  without  effect ;  immediately 
on  his  return  to*^his  own  dominions,  the  emperor  appointed  a  commission 
of  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Russia, 
and  the  grievances  alleged  by  the  Papal  government,  the  report  of 
which  is  said  to  be  decidedly  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Romish 
Church.  The  news  of  the  decease  of  Gregory  XVI.  having  arrived  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  intended  to  despatch  a 
special  envoy  to  Rome,  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  existing 
differences,  the  subject  was  for  a  time  adjourned;  but  the  latest 
accounts  from  St.  Petersburgh  announce,  that  as  soon  as  the  intelligence 
of  the  election  of  Pius  IX.  had  arrived,  the  envoy,  Count  Bloudofl^ 
accompanied  by  M.  dc  Hubc,  a  learned  canonist,  was  directed  to 
proceed  on  his  mission.  The  Romish  journals,  however,  do  not 
anticipate  that  much  good  will  result  from  the  negotiation,  the  count 
being  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  and  one  of  those 
who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  measures  of  oppression  against 
the  Romish  communion.  The  same  inference  is  drawn  by  them  from 
the  names  of  eight  candidates  which  the  count  is  to  propose  to  the 
pope,  for  filling  up  eight  bishoprics  which  have  become  vacant  during 
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the  late  differences;  and  ft  is  generally  thought  that  Russia,  while 
making  concessions  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigences  of  the  moment, 
will  not  the  less  steadily  pursue  the  plan  of  merging  all  the  Christian 
communions  under  its  sway  in  the  one  Russo- Greek  estahlishment. 

The  determination  to  effect  this  object  is  further  attested  by  the  pro- 
ceedings which  have  taken  place  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  In  these 
provinces  the  Russo- Greek  Church  has,  upon  the  faith  of  the  treaties 
by  which  they  were  incorporated  in  the  Russian  empire,  no  legal  ex- 
istence ;  they  having  made  their  submission  upon  the  express  condition, 
that  they  should  be  protected  "  in  the  inviolable  exercise  of  that  religion 
which  had  hitherto  obtained  amongst  them,  on  the  ground  of  the  evan- 
gelical and  apostolical  Scriptures  of  the  pure  Church  of  Christ,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nicaea  and  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg ;"  and  that  "  no  other  preacher  of 
any  other  confession  should  ever  be  permitted  to  introduce  or  superadd 
any  kind  of  alteration  or  innovation."  In  direct  violation  of  these 
stipulations,  a  Russo-Greek  Church  was  established  at  Riga,  in  the 
midst  of  a  Lutheran  population.  This  encroachment  was  soon  followed 
up  by  a  similar  proceeding  in  the  other  chief  towns;  and  latterly, 
moveable  churches,  and  itinerant  Russo-Greek  priests,  have  been  sent 
through  the  country  districts,  for  the  express  purpose  of  proselytizing 
the  ignorant  multitude.  The  course  adopted  in  this  case  is,  to  employ 
inferior  agents  of  the  government,  whose  declarations  are  disavowed, 
whenever  it  is  convenient,  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  among  the 
peasants,  who  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  population,  and  who  arc 
emancipated  serfs,  living  upon  the  land  as  tenants,  in  a  state  of  abject 
dependence  upon  the  lords  of  the  soil,  the  notion  that,  by  embracing 
••  the  religion  of  the  emperor,"  they  will  obtain  relief  from  many  of  the 
burdens  which  now  press  upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  by  an  ac- 
commodation similar  to  that  adopted  among  the  Romish  populations  of 
the  south,  the  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  worship  is  made  to 
appear  as  slight  as  possible.  By  the  representations  made  to  them, 
many  have  been  induced  to  allow  their  names  to  be  placed  on  lists  of 
persons  willing  to  embrace  "  the  religion  of  the  emperor."  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been  inveigled  into  signing,  or  rather  setting 
their  mark,  to  documents  of  the  purport  of  which  they  were  totally  igno- 
rant, but  which  were,  in  fact,  lists  of  proselytes.  No  sooner  is  this 
point  accomplished,  than  they  become  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  laws 
already  referred  to,  against  "  relapsed  heretics,"  and  are  thus  forcibly  re- 
tained in  a  communion  in  which  they  have  been  ignorantly,  and  in  some 
cases  even  unconsciously,  enrolled.  Their  protestations  that  they  were 
not  aware  what  they  were  doing,  are  not  listened  to ;  their  signatures 
or  marks  are  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  their  conversion,  and  they 
are  treated  accordingly.  The  unfairness  of  the  proceedings  adopted  by 
the  Russo-Greek  clergy  and  their  emissaries  and  abettors,  having  been 
reported  to  the  emperor  by  Count  Pahlen,  the  governor  of  the  Baltic 
provinces,  and  himself  a  Lutheran,  the  only  result  was  the  recall  of  the 
count,  who  was  retained  at  St.  Petersburgh  under  the  semblance  of  pro** 
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motion  to  a  higher  dignity,  while  hit  place  in  the  government  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  was  supplied  by  Count  Grolowin,  a  Russian  by  birth, 
and  a  Russo-Greek  by  faith.  Under  his  administration  the  piTMie- 
lytizing  system  of  the  Greek  Church  is  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
activity,  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  a  Russo-Greek  neophytei  formerly  a 
Lutheran,  of  the  name  of  Burger,  who  is  armed  with  speoial  powera 
from  the  imperial  government  for  this  purpose.  The  Protestant  deigj 
are  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  and  by  a  special  ^gagement 
entered  into  on  their  appointment,  from  preaching,  or  otherwiie  seeming 
to  influence  the  people  against  defection  from  their  communion  tx>  tlie 
Greek  Church ;  and  unfortunately,  moreover,  the  machinations  of  the 
Russo-Greek  priesthood  are  facilitated  by  a  feud  of  long  standing  be- 
tween the  strict  old  Lutherans  and  the  Moravians,  who  obtained  leave 
to  form  establishments  in  these  provinces  fVom  the  Empress  Catherine^ 
and  received  great  favour  and  encouragement  more  recently  at  the  hands 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  latest  accounts  state  that  the  number 
of  so-called  converts  exceeds  already  10,000 ;  and  that  whole  districts 
have  departed  from  the  faith  of  their  fftthers,  and  gone  over  to  the 
Russo-Greek  Church.  Considering  that  the  Protestants  are  divided 
among  themselves,  and  that  they  have  no  power  or  influenoe  to  fidl 
back  upon  in  their  resistance  against  these  aggressions*  it  is  to  be  anti* 
cipated  that  at  no  distant  period  the  Russo-Greek  will  be,  if  not  the 
exclusive,  at  least  the  dominant  religion  of  these  provinces ;  and  that 
in  this  part  of  the  empire,  at  all  events,  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
Russian  Colossus  will  meet  with  success. 

SwiTiXRLAND. — Buhop  MarilUy  at  Geneta.  The  appointment  of 
M.  Marilley,  expelled  some  time  ago  from  the  territory  of  Geneva,  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the  late  bishop  of  Freiburg, 
Lausanne,  and  Geneva,  and  the  cantonal  government*,  to  the  vacant 
see,  has  begun  to  bear  its  fruit.  Having  set  out  on  a  primary  visita- 
tion of  his  diocese,  and  paid  a  passing  visit,  at  Lausanne,  to  the 
radical  M.  Druey,  the  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  per^ 
secutor  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  Mgr. 
Marilley  proceeded  to  make  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  of  Calvin, 
where  he  arrived  towards  the  end  of  June  last.  The  following  is  the 
account  given  of  his  reception  by  the  Ami  de  la  ReUgiom, 

"  The  Catholics  of  Geneva  enjoy  now  the  inefiable  hapjMness  of 
having  amongst  them  their  chief  pastor,  him  who  formerly,  as  a  simpla 
priest,  was  subjected  to  the  persecutions  of  calvinistic  intolerance^ 
Last  Tuesday,  as  early  as  five  in  the  morning,  a  body  of  young  men  were 
in  waiting  for  Mgr.  Marilley,  in  order  to  serve  him  as  a  guard  of 
honour.  About  half-past  ten,  the  carriage  of  the  prelate  passed  through 
the  gates,  and  soon  after  he  entered  the  Church  of  St.  Germain.  A  way 
was  opened  for  him  between  the  lines  of  young  orphans  which  had 

"  For  the  particuUri  of  this  dispute,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it^  see  BngiiA 
Review,  vol.  v.  pp.  464--466b 
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been  placed  there,  Utt  a  iptakiog  symbol  of  the  Church  of  Geneva. 
At  that  moment  the  most  inexpressible  emotion  manifested  itself  in 
the  whole  assembly  of  the  faithful,  and  Monseis^neur  himself,  after 
kneeling  down,  shed  abundant  tears ;  tears  which  are  precious  to  all 
the  true  children  of  Geneva,  tears  of  a  kind  father,  tears  of  joy  and  of 
love,  which  win  not  be  shed  in  vain." 

The  authorities  of  the  town,  who  had  so  unceremoniously  disposed 
of  bis  person,  paid  their  respects  and  received  his  visits,  by  way  of  first 
instalment  of  that  "justice  from  Rome"  for  which  M.  Marilley  s  prede- 
cessor in  the  episcopate  had  appealed  to  the  Pope.  The  fruit  of  the  tears 
of  Mgr.  Marilley,  so  confidently  predicted  in  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
has  not  &iled  to  make  its  appearance ;  for  the  Ami  de  la  ReUgion  gives 
in  a  subsequent  number  the  following  statement  on  the  authority  of 
the  Romish  journals  of  Switzerland:  "The  affair  of  the  nomination  of 
a  curi  of  Geneva  does  not  seem  to  have  advanced  a  single  step.  It  is 
true  the  government  had  proposed  to  the  bishop  three  priests,  one  of 
whom  in  particular  seemed  highly  deserving,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  the  pretensions  of  the  Council  of  State  seem  to  have  In- 
creased. They  meant,  by  way  of  preliminary,  to  extort  from  the  epis* 
copat  authority  a  concordate  analogous  to  Uiat  which  expired  at  the 
death  of  Mgr.  Yenni.  Mgr.  Marilley  had  had  too  much  experience  of 
the  extravagant  pretensions  which  the  Genevese  authorities  found  on 
concessions  of  this  kind,  to  so  into  the  trap.  In  consequence  the  nego- 
tiation is  broken  off,  and  probably  a  higher  power  will  have  to  interpose 
between  the  contending  parties."  In  other  words,  Mgr.  Marilley  having 
been  a  party  to  the  violation  of  the  rights  expressly  reserved  to  the 
temporal  authorities  of  Geneva,  on  the  re-admission  of  the  Romish 
communion  into  the  republic,  now  refuses  in  his  episcopal  capacity  to 
recognize  the  very  existence  of  the  laws,  which  in  a  lower  station  he  had 
already  helped  to  outrage. 


From  a  Correspondent  in  Switzerland. 

YverduD,  Canton  de  Vaud,  August  20,  1846. 

My  dear , 

I  HAVE  been  for  some  days  past  endeavouring  to  bring  myself  to 
write  to  you  in  answer  to  your  note  of  the  14th  July  ;  but  I  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  put  upon  paper  my  impressions  on  the  state  of  matters 
in  this  country.  Knowing  that  you  wish  rather  to  know  actual  facts 
than  to  hear  of  my  mere  personal  judgment  of  them,  I  have  been  very 
desirous  of  gathering  from  persons  of  contrary  parties  all  I  could  on  the 
subject.  Here,  as  in  most  places,  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  information 
simple  and  unvarnished.  Party  feeling  has  broken  society  into  pieces, 
and  houses  are  divided  in  themselves  and  against  houses,  and  every 
thing  seems  to  be  out  of  joint.  My  remarks  must,  however,  be  consi- 
dered as  relating  particulariy  to  this  canton ;  for  although  I  fear,  from 
all  I  hear,  that  the  other  Protestant  cantons  are  much  in  the  same  case, 
yet  as  I  have  not  had  any  opportunity  of  conversing  with  persons  from 
Bern,  Geneva,  &c.,  I  can  say  nothing  positive.  The  strife  is  here,  as 
in  England,  the  same,  aufond,  and  proceeds,  no  doubt,  from  the  same 
cause ;  but  here  we  have  it  in  miniature  and  more  vrithin  compass.  The 
dismission  of  the  clergy  was  on  the  point  of  bringing  on  a  crisis,  but  the 
decision  and  firmness  of  the  government  on  the  occasion  appears  to  have 
arrested  it  for  a  time :  a  considerable  number  returned  to  their  parishes, 
which  gave  a  death-blow  to  the  liberty  and,  perhaps,  even  the  existence 
of  their  national  Church.  After  considerable  difficulty  I  obtained  the 
loan  of  an  old  Prayer-book,  which  contains  the  Helvetic  confession,  the 
Church  liturgy,  and  the  Psalms.  You  will  be  surprised,  no  doubt,  that 
I  should  have  found  difficulty  in  borrowing  such  a  book !  The  fact  is, 
the  Prayer-book  is  never  used  by  the  congregation  in  church,  except 
for  singing,  when  the  people  sit:  the  minister  reads  the  prayers,  the 
people  standing ;  but  no  one  reads  the  prayers  with  him  or  afler  him, 
nor  says  '*  Amen  "  aloud.  All  but  the  singing  is  done  from  the  pulpit 
by  the  minister  or  deacon  alone,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  no  use  for 
Prayer-books ;  indeed,  modem  Prayer-books  only  contain  the  Psalms 
set  to  music,  and  the  office  for  the  Lord's  Supper. 

But  I  must  go  further  back.  Previous  to  1830  a  part  of  the  people  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  religious  services  of  the  Church  were 
performed,  and  (as  in  our  own  country)  they  commenced  forming  them* 
selves  into  what  we  call  sects,  or  parties,  who  desired  more  spirituality 
than  they  fancied  the  Church  possessed  the  means  of  affording  them, 
— became  an  evangelical  body,  or  section, — till  at  length  the  purity  and 
sufficiency  of  their  national  confession  of  faith  were  called  into  question. 
Both  ministers  and  people  were  divided  on  this  point.  The  old  school  or 
national  party  attributed  this  schism  to  the  "English  Methodists*' (as  they 
call  some  of  our  good  people  who  have  of  late  years  taken  the  world  in 

hand),  and  they  especially  name  a  "  Miss  G ,*'  who  came  to  reside 

for  some  time  at  Lausanne,  as  the  prime  cause  of  the  movement.     Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  most  distressing  have  been  the  results.     The 
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-Canton  de  Vand  cannot  now  be  said  to  bave  aa  establisbed  Cburcb  at 
all;  for  sucb  were  the  lengtba  to  wbich  partien  went,  tbat  tbe  civil 
authorities  at  length  interfered  ;  and  it  has  ended  in  a  total  suspension 
of  the  Helvetic  Confession,  and  nobody  seems  to  know  where  they  are, 
or  what  they  are  about ;  for  sonae  cry  one  thing  and  some  another.     In 
the  midst  of  this  lamentable  state  of  things  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
the   Conservatives,  who  seem  to  bave  favoured,  on  the  whole,  tbe 
Evangelical  party,  were  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  driven  from 
office  by  an  almost  infidel  party.     Matters  then  became  still  worse ; 
for,  finding  tbe  Church  stripped  of  its  privileges  as  a  Church,  they 
treated  her  and  her  ministry  aa  the  mere  servants  of  a  political  party, 
and  so  have  made  use  of  them.     This  brought  on  the  dismission  of  the 
ministers,  who  refused  to  read — aa  they  were  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment to  do  from  the  pulpit  on  a  Sunday — a  brief  of  the  "  New  Con- 
stitution," introduced  by  the  present  party.     The  Evangelical  party 
they,  as  far  as  they  can  do,  seem  to  persecute,  and  accuse  of  insubor- 
dination.    In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  condition  of  both  ministers  and 
people  is  most  deplorable,  they  are  languishing  in  bondage.     A  blind 
zeal  has  so  entangled  them  in  the  enemy's  net,  that  they  see  no  way  of 
escape  from  it  but  by  endeavouring  to  proclaim  the  necessity  of  a  total 
disunion  of  Church  and  State — which  I  believe  they  will  not  readily 
succeed  in  bringing  about     They  take  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  as 
their  model ;  but  at  present  the  divisions  among  them  are  too  numerous 
to  admit  of  uniformity.     Numerous  churches  are  without  pastors.     The 
** dSmis$ionaire$**  are  without  churches;  and  although  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  fiocks  are  sympathising  with  them,  and  have  followed 
them  to  hear  their  preaching  in  private  rooms,  yet  they  are  counted  by 
the  government  aa  mere  laymen  and  private  individuals  ;  and  many  of 
them  have  been  fined  and  even  condemned  to  imprisonment,  for  not 
attending  to  the  militia  rules.     Sunday  is  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
government  dedicated  to  public  amusement ;  of  which  we,  last  Sun- 
day week,  had  an  example  here  ;  and  it  was  the  case  throughout  the 
canton,  by  order  of  the  civil  authorities.     The  day  was  set  apart  by 
authority  for  publfc  rejoicing ;  when  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was 
given  by  them  for  the  purpose.    There  was  firing,  feasting,  and  dancing, 
with  illumination  in  the  evening.     This  is  the  most  melancholy  issue  of 
dissension  on  religious  matters  I  have  yet  seen  ;  but  it  is  only  what  thou- 
sands in  our  own  country  would  blindly  and  ignorantly  lead  the  multitude 
to,  thinking  all  the  time  they  are  doing  God  service.     The  more  I  reflect 
on  our  state  at  home,  the  more  I  think  we  ought  to  pray  that  we  may  desire 
tbe  good  old  paths  of  fixed  principles,  instead  of  that  love  of  change, 
which  destroys  merely  for  the  sake  of  having  something  new,  on  Uie 
experimental  chance  of  its  being  better.     If  we  are  contented  with  our 
foundations^  why  lay  them  afresh?     If  the  superstructure  be  fellen  into 
decay,  let  ut  repair  it»  before  the  enemy  foil  upon  it  with  Impious  hand, 
or  the  friend  in  mistaken  zeal  destroy  it.     For  where  shall  we  find  the 
spirit  of  unity  and  love  at  present  strong  enough  to  rear  a  national 
temple  to  Qod  afresh  on  holier  ground  than  our  forefothers  have  chosen  ? 
The  Church  at  Gmieva  it  uso  in  a  most  deplorable  state  as  to  itt 
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national  peace  and  unity.  They  have  there  orthodox,  heterodox,  and 
various  dissensions  besides.  In  Neufch^tel  they  have  dispensed  with 
the  Helvetic  Confession,  and  substituted,  as  they  say,  the  Bible.  So 
that  I  presume  the  ministers  are  inducted  into  their  sacred  office  upon 
individual  and  private  interpretations  of  the  Scripture,  in  such  general 
terms  as  may  prove  satisfactory  to  the  examining  parties,  who  probably 
question  the  authority  of  all  human  beings  in  matters  of  £uth,  making 
a  reservation  in  favour  of  their  own.  From  the  state  to  which  Pro- 
testantism is  reduced  in  Switzerland,  I  think  they  have  reason  to  fear 
more  enemies  than  one.  On  the  one  hand,  an  attack  from  the  papacy ; 
on  the  other,  an  attack  from  infidelity ;  will  find  them  but  little  pre- 
pared for  the  shock,  and  still  less  able  to  reckon  on  the  issue.  What 
Protestantism  may  be  on  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  I  cannot  of 
course  judge  ;  but  if  it  resembles  that  which  I  have  seen  in  the  Canton 
de  Vaud,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  protest  against 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen's  bishopric  at  Jerusalem.  NoUiing,  I  Uiink, 
could  be  more  unwise  than  the  Church  of  England  descending  from  her 
sacred  and  responsible  position,  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  private 
individuals,  whose  chief  labour  seems  to  be  in  unnecessarily  irritating 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  causing  further  dissensions  amongst  Pro- 
testants. They  think  perhaps  the  only  way  to  bring  about  the  unity 
they  seek  is  to  break  us  up  into  fragments,  like  the  particles  of  a  mac- 
adamized road,  in  order  that  we  may,  for  the  future,  unite  the  better 
into  one  solid  mass.  May  we  be  defended  from  such  philosophy  and 
vain  deceit ! 

I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you,  as  an  instance  of  the  state  of  things  here, 
that  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  cantonal  government  and  his  friends 
entered  the  pulpit  themselves  in  the  church  of  Lausanne,  on  the  Sunday 
of  the  public  rejoicing,  and  delivered  to  the  congregation  political 
speeches.  This  seems  to  have  been  all  part  of  the  entertainment  of  t6e 
people.  Of  the  private  character  of  some  of  the  individuals  who  direct 
public  affairs  in  these  matters  we  hear  scandalous  things ;  but  I  will 
not  repeat  them,  as  some  of  our  own  public  officers  at  home  are  not 
chosen  for  their  private  virtues.  Public  duties  are  thought  not  to  need 
such  considerations. 

August  31. — Affairs  in  this  country  of  Switzerland  are  in  a  state  of 
disruption.  This  and  the  canton  of  Berne  are  passing  through  an  oec^t 
of  intermittent  fever.  They  have  just  now  obtained  new  constitutions, 
by  means  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Radicals,  who,  I  expect,  will 
give  these  republicans  such  a  dose  of  liberty,  as  they  will  not  know 
what  to  do  with.  Society  appears  to  me  to  be  in  a  wretched  state  of 
disunion.  Our  dissenters  have,  I  fear,  been  one  means  of  unsettling 
them  in  Church  matters;  for  in  this  canton  they  seem  to  have  no 
Church  at  all.  The  state  has  wounded  it  to  death,  by  removing  ittf 
Confession  of  Faith  ;  so  that  they  are  now  Protestants  without  a  **  pro- 
test." The  clergy  are  officers  of  the  state  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
for  their  synod  has  lost  its  independence.  They  are  truly  in  the  most 
unhappy  state  of  bondage. 


THE 
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AuT.  I. — 1.  Prodis  de  Condamnation  et  deS^habilUationde  Jeanne 
D'Arc^  dite  la  Pucelle^  pMi^s  pour  lapremiire  fois  dCaprh  les 
Manuacrits  de  la  BibliotKiqvs  Moyale^  suivis  de  tow  les  docur- 
fnmts  historiques  qu'on  a  pu  r^unir^  ei  accofnpoffn^s  de  notes  ei 
(T^claireissetnenis.  Par  Jules  Quicherat.  Tom.  i. — iii. 
Paris,  1841-5. 

2.  Jeanne  UArc^  Trilogie  Nationale.  Par  Alexandre  Sou- 
met,  de  PAcacUmie  J^ranfaise.     Paris,  1846. 

3.  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  A  romantic  tragedy^  translated  from 
the  German  of  Friedrieh  von  Schiller.  Burns'*  Fire-side 
Library.     London,  no  date. 

4.  Selections  from  the  Dramas  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Translated^ 
with  Introductory  BemarkSy  by  Anna  Swanwick.  London, 
1846. 

Herself  more  like  an  apparition  than  like  a  reality,  a  creature 
of  romance  rather  than  a  historical  character,  the  heroine  of 
Dom  Remi  has  yet  left  on  the  face  of  her  own  age  so  deep  a  mark 
of  her  fleet  and  passing  footstep,  that  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of 
reducing  her  tale  to  the  sober  proportions  of  historic  truth,  and 
separating  matter  of  fact  from  matter  altogether  visionary,  the 
historian  cannot  avoid  dealing  with  this  most  perplexing  episode 
in  the  annals  of  modem  times.  And  while  the  historian  is  thus 
compelled  to  insert  among  the  records  of  well-authenticated 
transactions  a  story  scarcely  less  fabulous  than  that  of  the  Trojan 
war,  philosophers  exhaust  their  ingenuity  to  fathom  the  depth,  and 
poets  weary  the  wing  of  their  fancy  to  rise  to  the  height,  of  that 
most  enigmatic  and  most  poetic  of  subjects — Joan  of  Arc. 

Setting  aside  all  the  curious  details  with  which  her  story  is  rife, 
and  all  the  embellishments  which  it  has  at  difierent  times  received, 
taking  merely  the  broad  outline  of  the  facts,  as  they  stand  forth 
undeniably  in  the  general  history  of  the  times,  the  talc  is  marvel- 
lous enough.  A  simple  country  lass,  obscure  and  unlettered,  not 
out  of  her  teens,  suddenly  appears  on  the  stage  of  the  world ;  by 
her  appearance  she  changes  the  whole  tide  of  events ;  victorious 
armies  are  put  to  the  rout,  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  fugitive  king 
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are  repaired,  and  the  royal  diadem  is  set  on  bis  brow ;  in  the 
midst  of  her  career  she  falls  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  and 
is  subjected  to  a  legal  procedure  of  the  most  appalling  as  well  as 
perplexing  nature ;  she  is  placed  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, where  she  defies  the  power,  and  baffles  the  wiles  of  her 
judges;  and  a  conviction  being  at  last  procured  by  the  most 
disgraceful  perversion  of  justice,  she  dies  with  the  fortitude  of  a 
martyr.  But  even  here  her  power  does  not  end ;  long  after  her 
death  the  proceedings  taken  against  her  are  subjected  to  a 
searching  revision,  and  the  result  i%  that  the  infalliUe  Church  of 
Borne  solemnly  recants  a  sentenee  solemnly  pronounced,  and  that 
in  a  case  involving  questions  of  faith,  by  the  dread  tribunal 
to  which  she  has  committed  the  guardianship  of  her  orthodoxy. 

These  are  the  leading  facts  about  which  there  can  be  no 
dispute;  they  are  of  a  character  sufficiently  extraordinary  to 
induce  an  inquiry  into  the  means  by  which  so  powerful  an  influ- 
ence was  exorcised  over  the  world  by  one  whom  her  sex,  her  age, 
her  birth,  and  her  education,  all  alike  dist|ualified,  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  judgment,  for  the  task  she  undertook,  and  for 
the  career  which  she  accomplished.  The  course  of  that  inquiry, 
instead  of  explaining  so  singular  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
human  affairs,  on  the  contrary  tends  to  increase  the  mystery,  and 
still  further  to  perplex  the  mind ;  till  at  last  it  seems  as  if  the 
whole  were  a  riddle  cast  forth  upon  the  tide  of  events  on  very 
purpose  to  teach  us  that 

'*  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth. 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy." 

That  the  keen  edge  of  this  lesson  was  felt  by  the  vain  and  shallow 
philosophers  of  the  cncyclopsedist  school,  who  pretended  to  know 
all  and  to  explain  all,  is  attested,  not  only  by  the  many  untenable 
and  often  ridiculous  hypotheses  \  which  were  advanced  with  a 
view  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  circumstances  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  ;  but,  above  all,  by  the 
infamous  production  by  which  the  corypheus  of  that  school  unwit- 
tingly bore  witness  to  the  close  connexion  between  unbelief  and 
moral  corruptness ;  the  standard-bearer  of  infidelity  exhibiting 
himself,  to  his  own  irretrievable  disgrace,  in  the  character  of  a 
"  filthy  dreamer  "  and  a  "  brute  beast.'' 

1  The  most  absurd,  perhaps,  of  all  tlio  Buppositions  which  have  been  started  in 
explanation  of  the  mysterious  tale  of  Jtanm  d*Aro,  b  that  of  Mr.  Case :  ho  sets 
about  gravely  to  prove  that  she  was  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Isabel  of  Bavaria 
and  Louis  of  Orleans,  who  was  put  in  her  infancy  un&r  the  charge  of  her  sup* 
posed  parents,  and  had  accidentally  become  acquainted  widi  the  aeereft  of  her 
birth. 
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Against  this  abomination  the  purer  moral  sense  and  the  loftier 
poetic  feeling,  both  of  England  and  of  Germany,  revolted. 
Almost  simultaneously,  and  apparently  without  any  knowledge  of 
each  other'*s  performance,  appeared  Southey'*s  epic,  "Joan  of 
Arc,^^  and  Schiller's  "  Maid  of  Orleans,  a  romantic  tragedy .'*'* 
The  former,  with  all  its  imperfections,  frankly  acknowledged  by 
the  great  laureate  himself  in  the  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  it, 

Imblished,  in  1841,  in  the  collection  of  his  poetical  works,  atones 
argely  for  the  coarse  blows  dealt  to  "the  MissionM  Maid^  by 
the  misplaced  patriotism  of  the  Bard  of  Avon.  The  latter,  by  its 
great  and  deserved  popularity,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  diffusion  of  nobler  and  more  worthy  views  on  the  subject  in 
the  puUic  mind,  and  so  helped  to  realize  Schiller's  own  prophecy, 
in  one  of  his  short  lyric  poems,  of  which,  as  neither  of  the  two 
English  versions  which  we  have  seen  of  it ',  is  sufficiently  faithful 
to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  original,  we  shall  venture  to  give 
a  translation  of  our  own : — 

Humanity  to  foul,  the  scoffer  lewd 

Low  through  the  dust  thy  virgin  form  did  hale  ; 

Wit  against  beauty  bears  eternal  feud, 
Spurns  God  and  angel,  like  a  fi&bled  tale  : 

Whate'er  the  heart  holds  dear,  it  basely  reaves, 

Whatever  or  fancy  dreams,  or  faith  believes. 

But,  like  thyself,  sprung  from  a  childlike  race, 

A  pious  maiden,  shepherdly  in  guise, 
High  poesy  in  her  divine  embrace, 

Does  clasp  and  bear  thee  to  th'  eternal  skies  ; 
With  radiant  glory  she  encircles  thee : 
The  heart's  creation  must  immortal  be* 

*  One  of  them  in  Sir  Ljrtton  Bulwer's  tnxiBlatioii  of  the  minor  poems  of  Sofail- 
ler,  which  is  too  <^ free"  to  be  satisfactory ;  the  other  prefixed  to  the  translation  of 
the  drama  in  Boms'  Fire-side  Library  (No.  3),  which,  to  say  nothing  of  its  general 
defectiveness,  altogether  mistakes  the  sense  of  the  original  in  the  second  staazSy 
where  the  lines, 

It^K^  dir  die  Diehtkufut  ihr€  Ovtterrtchiey 
Poesy  holds  out  to  thee  her  divine  right  hand, 

Sehwiufft  tieh  mit  dir  den  ew^^  Stemen  zu. 
Wings  her  flight  with  thee  to  the  eternal  stars, 

are  thus  rendered, 

Soars  to  the  everlasting  stars  with  thee, 
And  makes  thee  partner  of  her  rights  divine  ; 

the  translator  evidenUy  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  word  *^  GoUetredUe,^*  which 
signifies  "  thy  divine  right  hand  ;"  and  in  consequence  of  this  quid  pro  quo  re- 
versing the  order  of  the  two  Unes. 
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To  soil  whatever  is  bright,  to  drag  down  low 

Whale*er  is  lofty,  is  the  world's  delight. 
But  fear  not  thou ;  there  are  yet  hearts  which  glow 

With  glorious  thoughts,  and  upward  wing  their  flight. 
To  gaping  crowds  let  Momus  shake  his  bells ; 
A  noble  mind  on  nobler  visions  dwells. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  most  egotistical  people  in 
the  world,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  would  long  submit  to  the 
indignity  of  allowing  foreign  literature  to  monopolize  one  of  the 
noblest  themes  of  their  national  history.  The  more  the  poems 
of  Southey  and  Schiller  became  known  in  France,  the  more  was 
Voltaire'^s  Pucelle  felt  to  be  a  national  disgrace,  and  pen  after 
pen  was  set  to  work,  to  celebrate  in  strains  more  worthy  of  her 
the  pure  and  heroic  maiden.  Besides  a  variety  of  smaller  poems, 
and  several  pieces  written  for  the  stage,  there  have  been  no  less 
than  four  epic  poems  produced  on  the  subject  since  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons ;  one  by  M.  Pierre  Dum^nil,  one  by  Mme. 
de  Choiseul,  one  by  Mile.  Bigot,  and  the  fourth  by  M.  Alexandre 
Soumct,  the  only  one  of  the  four  which  has  in  France  itself  met 
with  considerable  success. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  field  of  poetry  alone  that  our  French  neigh- 
bours have  exerted  themselves  to  make  the  ammide  honorable  to 
the  injured  memory  of  their  national  heroine.  As  far  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  Lenglet  Dufresnoy  had  published  a 
history  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  abridged  from  the  manuscript 
compilation  of  Richer ;  which  was  succeeded  by  the  still  more 
copious  work  of  M.  de  Laverdy,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
revolution.  The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  taste  for 
mediaeval  and  '^  Catholic  ^'  subjects,  which  it  brought  in  its  train, 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  this  line  of  study  :  M.  Berriat  Saint-Prix 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  adventures  of  Joan  into  an  accurate 
chronological  arrangement ;  and  M.  Lebrun  de  Charmettes  gave 
an  abstract  of  her  history,  with  detailed  accounts  of  the  pnx^ed- 
ings  in  her  cause,  taken  from  the  original  manuscript  documents 
preserved  in  the  BihliotBque  du  Boi.  But  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  valuable  of  the  recent  historical  labours  on 
this  subject,  is  the  publication  of  the  original  documents  them- 
selves by  M.  Quicherat,  under  the  auspices  of  the  SociM  de 
rUutoire  de  France.  The  work  is  to  be  preceded,  in  a  fourth 
volume,  by  a  general  introduction  ;  but  the  three  volumes  which 
are  before  the  public,  contain  the  whole  of  the  judicial  proceedings 
instituted  for  the  condemnation  of  Joan,  and  afterwards  for  her 
r^hahiUtation^  together  with  some  extrajudicial  pieces  written 
during  her  lifetime. 
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These  authentic  documents  contam  ample  and  most  interesting 
materials  for  appreciating  the  real  character  of  the  mysterious 
maiden ;  and  if  they  disprove  the  supposition  of  her  bemg  a  de- 
legate of  heaven,  which  M.  Lebrun  endeavours  to  suppoH,  they 
furnish  equally  clear  evidence  that  she  was  neither  herself  an 
impostor,  nor  the  dupe  and  tool  of  a  crafty  policy ;  but  that,  in 
whatever  way  the  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for,  she  was 
herself  sincerely  persuaded  of  her  divine  mission,  and  of  the 
reality  of  her  visions. 

The  witnesses  examined  in  the  place  of  her  birth  unanimously 
depose  to  the  spotless  character  of  her  childhood  and  youth. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  poor,  but  honest  and  respectable  rustics, 
and  down  to  the  time  of  her  sallying  forth  for  the  rescue  of 
France  from  the  English  yoke,  she  had  never  left  her  parents. 
Her  occupations  were  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  other  girls 
in  her  station :  she  was  employed  in  spinning  and  in  household 
work  ;  sometimes  she  followed  the  plough  with  her  father ;  and 
when  his  turn  came  to  provide  for  the  custody  of  the  cattle  of 
the  parish  on  the  common  pasture,  the  task  was  performed  by 
her.  For  a  short  time  the  inhabitants  of  Dom  Bemi  were  obliged 
to  fly  in  a  body  to  Neufchateau,  when  she  too  went  thither  in 
the  company  of  her  parents.  On  their  return  they  found  their 
own  village,  and  the  church  itself,  reduced  to  ashes ;  a  circum- 
stance which  appears  to  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Joan. 

Her  education  was  of  the  most  limited  kind  ;  it  extended  not 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  Creed,  the  Pater-noster,  and  Ave- 
Maria,  and  such  legendary  lore  of  saints  and  angels  as  an  intel- 
ligent girl,  diligent  in  her  attendance  upon  all  the  solemnities  of 
Ik)mish  worship,  could  not  fail  to  acquire.  Her  fervent  piety 
was  the  only  remarkable  feature  in  her  character ;  she  was  fre- 
quent and  regular  at  confession  and  at  the  Holy  Communion, 
heard  mass  on  all  the  festivals,  and  when  the  bell  for  prayer 
sounded,  she  would  either  repair  to  the  church,  or  else  say  her 
prayers  standing^  with  her  knees  bent,  in  the  place  where  she 
was.  On  Sundays  it  was  her  custom,  moreover,  to  make  a  short 
pilgrimage  to  a  chapel  dedicated  to  ^^  the  Blessed  Lady  of  Ber- 
mont,^"*  at  a  short  distance  from  Dom  B.emi.  She  was  liberal 
after  her  power  in  offerings  to  the  Church,  and  in  almsgiving,  and 
took  pleasure  in  solacing  her  sick  neighbours. 

Two  points  respecting  the  early  life  of  Joan,  which  are  gene- 
rally introduced  into  the  histories  and  poems,  and  which  were 
much  insisted  on  by  her  judges  also,  among  the  counts  of  the 
indictment,  are  wholly  disposed  of  by  the  witnesses  of  Dom  Bemi, 
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and  by  Joan's  own  answers  on  her  trial ;  viz.  the  allegation  that 
she  had  for  some  time  served  the  unfeminine  ofiBce  of  ostler  at  an 
inn,  and  the  legend  about  the  haunted  oak.  The  former  was  in- 
tended on  her  trial  to  support  the  general  charge  of  looseness  of 
conduct ;  and  among  a  certain  class  of  her  biographers,  the  cir- 
cumstance helps  to  explain  the  interest  which  she  took  in  the 
political  events  of  the  day,  by  the  various  tales  of  wayfaring  and 
warfaring  men,  with  which  in  that  situation  she  is  supposed  to 
have  become  familiar.  It  turns  out,  however,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
whole  is  a  perversion  of  the  simple  fact,  that  during  the  flight  of 
the  people  of  Dom  Bemi  to  Neufchateau,  she  lent  a  helping 
band,  in  the  general  confusion,  to  the  mistress  of  the  house  in 
which,  with  her  parents,  she  had  taken  refuge  for  a  few  days. 

As  for  the  haunted  oak,  it  appears  that  t£ere  was  indeed  a  fine 
old  beech-tree  not  far  from  her  native  village,  under  which  the 
old  gossips  would  have  it  that  the  fairies  used  to  hold  their 
nightly  revels  in  days  of  yore.  But  in  the  days  of  Joan's  child- 
hood it  was  chiefly  noted  as  the  favourite  resort  of  the  prome- 
naders  of  all  ranks  and  ages ;  and  on  certain  village  holidays  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  especially  on  the  Sunday  called  Des  Fon- 
taineSy  or  the  Sunday  Lwtare  Jerusalem^  i.  e.  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
Lent,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  maidens  of  the  village  to  repair 
to  the  old  beech,  which  they  decorated  with  wreaths  of  flowers, 
danced  and  sang  around  it,  and  afterwards  feasted  under  its  shade 
upon  cakes  baked  for  the  occasion,  and  drank  of  a  brook  which 
ran  close  by  it.  Whatever  connexion  this  custom  might  have 
had  originally  with  superstitious  notions  about  the  faines,  it  is 
clear  that  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light 
'  than  that  of  innocent  mirth ;  for,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  gravely 
deposes,  ^^  although  it  was  anciently  reported  that  the  fairies  met 
there,  yet  he  had  never  seen  any  of  them,  nor  had  he  ever  heard 
in  his  own  lifetime  of  their  meeting  under  that  tree.^  In  this 
amusement  it  appears  that  Joan  had  usuallv  taken  part,  in  her 
younger  years,  with  the  other  girls  of  the  village ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance was  on  her  trial  tortured  into  art  evidence  of  her 
dealing  with  '^  familiar  spirits.'"  In  two  respects  this  part  of  her 
examination  is  curious  and  interesting ;  first,  because  it  aflbrds  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  unfair  nature  of  the  proceedings 
against  her;  and,  secondly,  because  her  answers  prove  how 
clearly  she  distinguished  in  her  own  mind  between  fairy  super- 
stitions, which  she  utterly  repudiated,  and  tlie  heavenly  visitations 
of  which  she  believed  herself  to  be  the  favoured  object.  Mot- 
withstanding  that  she  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of,  or  belief  in  the 
fairies  or  their  power,  and  gave  repeatedly  the  fullest  explanation 
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of  the  merry  doings  under  the  beech- tree,  in  which,  moreovefi 
she  herself  had  never  taken  any  part  after  she  had  come  to  years 
of  discretion,  the  matter  is  thus  articled  against  her : — 

"  y.  Item,  near  the  said  village  of  Dom  Remi  there  is  a  certain 
great,  large,  and  ancient  tree,  commonly  called  Parbre  charmine  faee  de 
BourUmont,  and  near  the  said  tree  there  is  a  certain  brook  ;  round 
vrbich  certain  evil  spirits,  called  Fata^  French,  faSeSf  are  said  to  be 
conversant ;  with  which  they  who  deal  in  witchcraft  are  wont  to  dance 
at  night,  going  round  the  said  tree  and  brook. 

"  VI.  Item,  the  said  Joan  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  said 
brook  and  tree,  and  that  for  the  most  part  at  night ;  sometimes  in  the 
day,  and  chiefly  at  the  hours  at  which  divine  service  is  celebrated  in 
church,  in  order  that  she  might  be  alone ;  and  she  danced  and  went 
round  the  tree  and  brook  aforesaid ;  and  afterwards  hung  up  on  the 
branches  of  the  same  tree  sundry  wreaths  of  divers  plants  and  flowers* 
made  with  her  own  hands,  saying  and  singing,  both  before  and  after, 
certain  songs  and  spells,  with  certain  invocations,  sorceries,  and  other 
black  arts  ;  all  which  on  the  following  morning  were  not  to  be  found 
there." — Proces  de  Condamnation^  t.  i.  pp.  210,  211. 

And  in  the  summary  of  the  indictment,  which  was  submitted 
to  various  doctors  and  learned  bodies,  and  among  others  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  for  their  opinion  thereon,  and  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  the  same  charge  is 
introduced  in  connexion  with  her  visions ;  an  admission  having 
been  extorted  from  her  that  she  might  have  beard  her  ^'  voices 
sometimes  near  that  tree,  as  well  as  elsewhere  : 

"  And  that  the  said  saints,  Catherine  and  Margaret,  sometimes  spoke 
to  her,  near  a  certain  brook,  by  the  side  of  a  large  tree,  commonly 
called  Varbre  det  Jee$  ,*  of  which  brook  and  tree  it  is  commonly  re- 
ported that  the  fairies  {Fatalei  Domince)  resort  thither,  and  that  sundry 
persons  afllicted  with  fever  repair  to  the  said  brook  and  tree,  in  order 
to  recover  their  health,  although  they  be  situated  in  a  profane  spot. 
Which  fairies  she  then  and  elsewhere  repeatedly  venerated,  and  did 
them  reverence.*' — Proces  de  Condamnation,  t.  i.  p.  328. 

Whereupon  "  the  sacred  faculty  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Paris^  came  to  the  following  wise  conclusion : — 

"  That  the  said  revelations  [of  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret]  are 
either  feigned,  seduc'ng,  and  pernicious  lies,  or  else  the  aforesaid  appa^ 
ritions  and  revelations  are  superstitious,  proceeding  from  the  malig- 
nant and  diabolical  spirits,  Belial,  Satan,  and  Behemmoth." — Proces 
de  Condamnationf  t.  i.  p.  414. 

For  our  own  part,  we  greatly  prefer,  touching  this  matter  of 
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the  fairies,  the  conclusions  of  Joan  herself,  who,  in  answer  to  the 
numberless  interrogatories  addressed  to  her  on  the  subject,  could 
never  be  got  further  than  to  say,  that  "  she  never  saw  them,** 
that  ^^  she  did  not  believe  in  them,^^  or  else,  that  ^^  they  must  be 
sorceries.'' 

The  next  interesting  point  in  the  history,  is  Joan'^s  departure 
from  her  home,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Dauphin,  at  the 
bidding,  as  she  herself  uniformly  maintained,  of  her  ^'  voices.*^  Of 
this,  the  deposition  of  her  uncle  Durcmd  Laxart  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account : — 

"  That  he  himself  went  to  fetch  her  from  her  father's  house,  and 
brought  her  to  his  own  home ;  and  she  told  witness,  that  she  wanted 
to  go  to  France  to  the  Dauphin,  to  cause  him  to  be  crowned,  saying, 
'Was  it  not  said  of  old,  that  France  should  be  laid  waste  by  a  woman, 
and  afterwards  restored  by  a  virgin  ? '  And  with  this  she  told  witness 
to  go  to  Robert  de  Baudricour,  to  tell  him  that  he  should  have  her 
conducted  to  the  place  where  M.  le  Dauphin  was.  And  the  said  Robert 
several  times  told  the  witness  to  take  her  back  to  her  father's  house, 
and  to  box  her  ears  ;  and  when  the  Maid  saw  that  he,  Robert,  would 
not  cause  her  to  be  conducted  to  the  place  where  the  Dauphin  was, 
she  took  his,  witness's,  clothes,  and  said  she  wanted  to  depart ;  and 
when  she  departed,  witness  brought  her  to  Vaucouleurs  * ;  and  after 
she  had  got  there,  she  was  taken  with  a  safe-conduct  to  Lord  Charles, 
Duke  of  Lorraine  ;  and  when  the  duke  saw  her,  he  spoke  to  her,  and 
the  said  Lord  Charles  gave  her  four  francs,  which  she,  Joan,  showed  to 
witness ;  and  then  when  she,  Joan,  had  returned  to  Vaucouleurs,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Vaucouleurs  bought  her  man's  clothes, 
boots,  greaves,  and  other  necessaries ;  and  he,  witness,  and  James  Alain 
of  Vaucouleurs,  bought  her  a  horse  for  twelve  francs,  which  they  made 
their  own  debt;  however,  afterwards,  Lord  Robert  of  Baudricour 
caused  it  to  be  paid.  And  this  being  done,  John  of  Metis,  Bertrand  of 
Poulengey,  Colet  of  Vienne,  and  Richard  the  archer,  with  two  servitors 
of  the  said  John  of  Metz  and  of  Bertrand,  brought  the  said  Joan  to  the 
place  where  the  said  Dauphin  was.  And,  as  the  said  witness  has  now 
deposed,  so  did  he  formerly  state  all  these  things  to  the  king ;  nor  does 
he  know  aught  else,  except  that  he  saw  her  at  Rheims,  at  the  king's 
coronation." — Proces  de  Rehabilitation^  t.  ii.  pp.  444,  445. 

The  John  of  Metis,  or  Metz,  here  mentioned,  was  John  de 
Novelonpont,  whose  deposition  supplies  several  particulars  which 
throw  light  on  the  state  of  mind  in  which  Joan  was  at  the  outset 
of  her  expedition ;  among  others,  the  reply  which  she  made  to 


[.  Quicherat  here  saspects  a  clerical  error,  and  propoBes  the  reading  ^St. 
18,"  instead  of  <*  Vaucouleurs  ;"  as  the  Chwnique  de  Lorraine  says  it  was  at 
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Vaucouleurs  that  Robert  de  Baudricour  was  staying,  and  at  Nancy  that  Joan  met 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
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the  inquiries  of  her  host  at  Vaucouleurs,  respecting  the  object 
of  her  journey : 

**  I  am  come  here  to  this  royal  place,  to  speak  to  Robert  de  Baudricour, 
that  he  should  conduct  me,  or  have  me  conducted,  to  the  king  ;  but  he 
does  not  care  for  me  or  my  words.  Nevertheless,  before  the  middle  of 
Lent  1  must  to  the  king,  if  I  should  walk  my  legs  off  up  to  the  knee- 
joints.  For  no  one  in  the  world,  neither  kings,  nor  dukes,  nor  the 
king  of  Scotland's  daughter,  nor  any  others,  can  recover  the  kingdom  of 
France ;  nor  is  there  any  help  for  it,  except  from  me ;  although  I 
would  rather  spin  by  the  side  of  my  poor  mother ;  for  this  is  not  my 
proper  state ;  but  I  must  go  and|  do  this,  because  my  Lord  wills  that 
I  should  do  so.** — Proces  de  Rehabilitation^  t.  ii.  p.  436. 

During  their  progress  to  Chinon,  which,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  passing  through  a  country  occupied  by  the  English 
and  the  Burgundians,  took  eleven  days,  John  of  IVf  etz  says  that 
he  asked  her  whether  she  thought  she  should  accomplish  what 
she  professed.     Her  answer  was,  that 

"  They  need  not  be  afraid ;  that  she  had  commandment  so  to  do, 
because  her  brethren  from  Paradise  told  her  what  she  was  to  do  ;  and 
that  for  four  or  five  years  past  her  brethren  from  Paradise,  and  her 
Lord,  that  is  God,  had  told  her  that  she  must  go  to  war  for  the 
recovery  of  the  kingdom  of  France.'* — Ibid,  pp.  437,  438. 

Where  the  evidence  of  John  de  Novelonpont  stops,  the  thread 
of  the  history  is  taken  up  by  the  depositions  of  several  witnesses 
who  were  present  when  stie  arrived  at  Chinon.  Among  them  is 
Simon  Charles,  president  of  the  chambre  des  comptes^  whose 
account  of  the  reception  she  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the 
Dauphin  is  as  follows : — 

"  This  deponent  knows  that  when  the  said  Joan  arrived  at  the  town 
of  Chinon,  it  was  debated  in  council  whether  the  king  should  give  her 
audience  or  not.  And  first  they  questioned  her  what  she  came  for, 
and  what  she  wanted.  Although  she  would  say  nothing  unless  she 
spoke  to  the  king,  yet  she  was  compelled  by  the  king's  command  to 
state  the  object  of  her  mission,  and  she  said  that  she  had  two  things  in 
command  from  the  King  of  heaven ;  namely,  first,  that  she  should 
raise  the  siege  of  Orleans  ;  and  secondly,  that  she  should  lead  the  king 
to  Rheims  to  be  crowned  and  anointed.  Whereupon  some  of  the 
king*s  councillors  said,  that  the  king  ought  not  to  give  any  credence  to 
the  said  Joan  ;  and  others,  that  since  she  professed  to  be  sent  by  God, 
and  that  she  had  certain  matters  to  speak  to  the  king,  the  king  ought  at 
least  to  give  her  audience.  However,  the  king  directed  that  she 
should  first  be  examined  by  clerks  and  ecclesiastics,  which  was  done 
accordingly.     And  at  last,  though  with  di£Sculty,  it  was  settled  that 
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the  king  should  give  her  an  audience.  And  when  she  was  coming  into 
the  castle  of  Chinon  to  be  brought  into  the  king's  presence,  the  king 
still,  by  the  advice  of  the  chief  men  of  his  court,  hesitated  to  have 
an  interview  with  her,  until  it  was  reported  to  the  king,  that  Robert  de 
Baudricour  had  written  to  him,  that  he  had  sent  to  him  a  certain 
woman,  and  that  she  had  been  led  thither  through  the  country  of  the 
king's  enemies,  and  had  almost  miraculously  forded  many  rivers  in 
order  to  be  brought  to  the  king.  And  upon  this  the  king  was  moved 
to  hear  her,  and  accordingly  an  audience  was  granted  to  the  said  Joan. 
And  when  the  king  knew  she  was  coming,  he  stood  aside  from  the 
others ;  nevertheless,  Joan  knew  him  well,  and  did  him  reverence ; 
and  for  a  long  space  she  spoke  with  the  king.  And  having  beard  her, 
the  king  seemed  to  be  glad.  And  then  the  king,  still  unwilling  to  do 
any  thing,  unless  he  had  advice  from  ecclesiastics,  sent  the  said  Joan 
again  to  the  town  of  Poictiers,  there  to  be  examined  by  the  clerks  of 
the  University  of  Poictiers  ;  and  after  the  king  knew  she  had  been  so 
examined,  and  when  it  was  reported  to  him  that  nothing  but  good  was 
found  in  her,  the  king  caused  armour  to  be  made  for  her,  and  gave  her 
troops,  and  took  order  in  the  matter  of  the  war." — Procei  de  Rehabi'- 
Ittation,  t.  iii.  pp.  115,  116. 

This  unvarnished  tale  of  President  Simon  Charles  does  away 
with  two  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  generally  intro- 
duced into  the  history  of  Joan;  viz.  her  alleged  miraculous 
recognition  of  the  king,  and  the  revelation  of  some  matter  which 
could  only  be  known  to. the  king  himself,  by  which  she  is  said  to 
have  proved  to  the  king  the  reality  of  her  divine  mission.  As 
regards  the  former,  it  appears  clearly  from  the  deposition  of  Pre- 
sident Charles,  that  so  far  from  concealing  himself  among  his 
courtiers,  and  getting  one  of  them  to  personate  him,  which  is  the 
common  version  of  the  story,  on  the  contrary,  Charles  was,  on 
her  entrance  into  the  room,  standing  apart  from  the  rest ;  in  a 
position,  therefore,  in  which  it  was  most  natural  that  Joan  should 
dii*ect  her  steps  to  him,  almost  instinctively ;  nor  is  it  in  the  least 
surprising  that  afterwards  she  herself  should,  as  it  appears  from 
her  answers  on  her  trial  she  did,  attribute  her  fortunate  identifi- 
cation of  the  king  to  the  guidance  of  her  "  voices.""  As  regards 
the  story  about  some  secret  said  to  have  been  revealed  to  the 
king  by  Joan,  the  statement  of  President  Charles  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  it.  If  Joan  had  given  to  the  king  such  posi- 
tive and  irrefragable  evidence  of  her  divine  mission,  as  the  reve- 
lation (^f  a  secret  of  which  his  own  heart  and  the  Omniscient 
alone  were  cognizant,  there  could  have  been  no  occasion  for  her 
being  remanded  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  University  of  Poictiers 
for  further  examination.  And  even  supposing  that  after  such 
conclusive  evidence  of  her  being  the  delegate  of  heaven,  the  king 
had  still  desired  to  fortify  himself  by  the  advice  of  the  Church,  at 
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all  events  the  fact  of  such  a  revelation  made  to  him  must  have 
been  one  of  the  points,  or  rather  the  principal  point,  referred 
to  the  theologians  of  Poictiers.  But  of  this  there  is  no  trace 
whatever;  on  the  contrary,  the  qualified  terms  in  which  the 
University  expressed  its  opinion  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Joan  had  nothing  but  her  enthusiasm,  and  her  own  account  of 
her  visions,  to  produce  in  attestation  of  the  divine  commission  to 
which  she  laid  claim.  The  most  competent  witness,  touching 
the  examinations  which  Joan  underwent  upon  that  occasion,  is 
Seguin,  the  dean  of  the  faculW  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Poictiers,  who  deposes  to  the  following  efi^ct : — 

"  They  put  to  the  said  Joan  sundry  questions,  and  among  other 
questions,  Master  John  Lombart  asked  her  wherefore  she  had  come, 
and  that  the  king  desired  to  know  what  bad  moved  her  to  come  to  the 
king;  and  she  replied  in  a  lofty  manner,  that  while  she  was  keeping 
cattle,  a  certain  voice  appeared  to  her,  which  told  her  that  God  had 
great  pity  on  the  people  of  France,  and  that  she,  Joan,  roust  go  to 
France.  Who,  on  hearing  this,  began  to  weep  ;  and  then  the  voice 
told  her  she  must  go  to  Vaucouleurs,  where  she  should  find  a  certain 
captain,  who  would  bring  her  safely  into  France,  and  to  the  king ;  and 
that  she  must  not  be  of  a  doubtful  mind  ;  and  that  she  did  so,  and  had 
come  to  the  king  without  any  impediment.  And  Master  William 
Aymeri  asked  her,  *  Thou  hast  said,  that  the  voice  told  thee,  that  God 
wishes  to  deliver  the  people  of  France  from  their  present  calamity.  If 
God  will  deliver  them,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  armed  men.*  To 
which  the  said  Joan  replied  :  ^En  nom  Dieu^  the  men  of  arms  will  fight, 
and  God  will  give  them  victory.'  With  which  answer  the  said  Master 
William  was  [as  well  be  might  be]  content. 

"  And  he,  deponent,  asked  her  in  what  language  the  voice  spoke  to 
her ;  to  which  she  answered,  that  it  spoke  better  than  he,  deponent 
(who  was  speaking  in  the  Limousin  dialect).  And  again  he  asked  her, 
whether  she  believed  in  God  ;  to  which  again  she  answered,  yes,  better 
than  he,  deponent.  And  then  deponent  told  the  said  Joan,  that  it  was 
not  God's  will  that  she  should  be  believed,  unless  some  other  reason 
should  appear  why  credence  should  be  given  her ;  and  that  they  should 
not  advise  the  king  that  upon  her  bare  assertions  armed  troops  should  be 
given  to  her  and  placed  in  jeopardy,  unless  she  had  something  else  to 
allege.  To  which  she  answered,  *En  nom  Dieu,  I  am  not  come  to 
Poictiers  to  work  signs  ;  but  lead  me  to  Orleans,  and  I  will  show  you 
the  signs  for  which  I  am  sent,'  and  that  troops  should  be  given  to 
her,  in  such  number  as  should  seem  good  to  themselves,  and, that  then 
she  would  go  to  Orleans.  And  then  she  told  to  deponent  and  to  the  other 
persons  present  four  things  which  were  yet  to  come,  and  which  after- 
wards happened*  First,  she  said  that  the  English  would  be  destroyed,  and 
that  the  siege  of  Orleans  would  be  raised,  and  the  town  of  Orleans  be 
delivered  horn  the  Eoglish;    but  she  would  first  summon    theni* 
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Secondly,  that  the  king  would  be  anointed  at  Rheims.  Thirdly,  that 
the  town  of  Paris  would  be  brought  back  to  the  king's  obedience ;  and, 
that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would  return  from  England.  All  which 
things  he,  deponent,  has  seen  accomplished.  And  all  these  things  they 
reported  to  the  council  of  the  king  ;  and  they  were  of  opinion  that, 
considering  the  imminent  distress  and  danger  in  which  the  town  of 
Orleans  was,  the  king  might  avail  himself  of  her  services,  and  send  her 
to  Orleans." — Proves  de  RShabilitation,  t.  iii.  pp.  204,  205. 

If  we  deduct  from  this  evidence  the  matters  which  transpired 
afterwards,  viz.  the  alleged  fuliilment  of  the  four  predictions,  it 
evidently  appears  that  the  faculty  of  Poictiers,  though  forced  at  last 
to  rest  content  with  Joan'*s  bare  assertion  in  evidence  of  her  divine 
mission,  because  she  frankly  acknowledged  she  had  no  other 
evidence  to  adduce,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  on  the  subject ; 
and  the  same  is  apparent  from  the  evidence  of  Francis  G^vel, 
one  of  the  king'^s  councillors,  who,  after  enumerating  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  appointed  for  the  examination  of  Joan  at 
Poictiers,  says : 

"  They  examined  the  said  Joan  sundry  times,  and  repeatedly  for  the 
space  of  about  three  weeks,  visiting  her  and  weighing  all  she  did  and 
said  ;  but  finally,  considering  her  condition  and  her  answers,  they  said 
that  the  Maid  was  a  simple  girl,  who,  being  questioned  by  them, 
persisted  in  this  answer^  viz.  that  she  was  sent  by  the  God  of  heaven 
for  the  benefit  of  the  noble  Dauphin,  to  restore  him  to  his  kingdom,  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  lead  him  to  Rheims  to  be  anointed ; 
but  that  she  must  first  summon  the  English,  and  write  to  them  that 
they  should  depart,  forasmuch  as  this  was  the  will  of  heaven.  .  .  . 

"  Further,  that  the  said  Joan  was  told  by  the  said  clerks,  that  she 
ought  to  show  some  sign,  by  whkh  it  might  be  believed  that  she  was 
sent  from  God  ;  but  that  she  answered  them,  that  the  sign  given  her 
by  God  was,  that  she  should  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  that  she 
did  not  doubt  that  this  would  come  to  pass,  if  the  king  would  give  her 
ever  so  small  a  company  of  armed  men.  .  .  • 

"  At  last,  after  a  long  consideration  held  by  clerks  of  the  different 
faculties  for  a  long  time,  deponent  says,  that  they  all  determined  and 
concluded,  that  the  king  might  lawfully  receive  her,  and  that  she  might 
lead  a  company  of  armed  men  before  Orleans,  because  they  found 
nothing  in  her,  except  what  was  catholic,  and  quite  agreeable  with 
reason." — Proces  de  Rehabilitation,  t.  iii.  pp.  20,  21. 

The  inference  to  which  these  depositions  lead,  that  in  advising 
the  king  to  avail  himself  of  Joan'^s  services,  the  University  was 
influenced  by  the  consideration  of  the  present  necessities  of 
Charles,  rather  than  by  any  certain  conclusions  at  which  her 
examiners  had  arrived  as  to  the  validity  of  her  claim  to  be  reoarded 
as  an  inspired  messenger  of  God,  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
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document  itself,  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  examiners  were 
summed  up,  and  which  M.  Quicherat  gives  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  third  volume  of  his  work.     It  runs  as  follows : — 

"This  is  the  opinion  of  the  doctors,  of  whom  the  kino  has 

INQUIRED,    touching    THE    FACT    OF    THE    MaID    SENT    FROM    GoD. 

"  The  king,  considering  the  distreu  of  himself  and  of  his  kingtiom,  and 
considering  the  constant  prayers  to  God  of  his  poor  people,  and  of  all 
others  who  love  peace  and  justice,  ought  not  to  repel  nor  to  reject  the 
Maid  who  asserts  herself  to  be  sent  from  God  to  bring  him  help,  not^ 
withstanding  that  her  promises  are  mere  human  works ;  neither  on  the 
other  hand  ought  he  to  believe  in  her  hastily  and  lightly ;  but  following 
holy  Scripture,  he  ought  to  prove  her  in  two  ways :  that  is  to  say,  by 
human  prudence,  making  inquiry  of  her  life,  her  character,  and  her 
purpose ;  as  saith  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  :  '  Try  the  spirits,  whether  they 
be  of  God^;'  and  by  devout  prayer,  asking  a  sign  of  some  divine  work 
or  promise,  by  which  it  may  be  possible  to  decide  that  she  is  come  from 
the  will  of  God.  Thus  God  commanded  Ahaz  to  ask  a  sign,  when 
God  promised  him  victory,  saying  unto  him  :  *  Ask  thee  a  sign  of  the 
Lord ; '  and  even  so  did  Gideon,  who  asked  a  sign,  and  several 
others,  &c. 

"  The  king,  since  the  arrival  of  the  said  Maid,  has  observed  and  put 
in  practice  the  two  methods  before  named  ;  that  is  to  say,  trial  by 
human  prudence,  and  by  prayer,  asking  a  sign  of  God.  As  for  the 
former,  i.  e.  by  human  prudence,  he  has  caused  the  said  Maid  to  be 
tried  concerning  her  life,  her  birth,  her  character,  her  purpose,  and  has 
caused  her  to  be  kept  near  him,  for  full  the  space  of  six  weeks,  in  order 
to  show  her  to  all  people,  whether  clerks,  ecclesiastics,  devout  people, 
men  of  arms,  wives,  widows,  and  others.  And  publicly  and  privately 
she  has  conversed  with  all  people ;  but  no  evil  is  found  in  her,  nor 
aught  but  good,  humility,  virginity,  devotion,  honesty,  simpleness;  and 
of  her  birth  and  her  life  several  marvellous  things  are  alleged  to  be 
true.  As  for  the  second  mode  of  trial,  the  king  asked  a  sign  of  her^ 
to  which  she  answers,  that  before  the  town  of  Orlkans  she  will  show  it, 
and  not  by  aught  in  any  other  place^  for  so  it  is  commanded  her 
by  God, 

**  The  king,  considering  the  trial  made  of  the  said  Maid,  as  far  as  is 
possible  for  him,  and  that  no  evil  is  found  in  her,  and  considering  her 
answer,  which  is  to  show  a  divine  token  before  Orleans  ;  considering 
her  constancy  and  perseverance  in  her  speech,  and  her  pressing 
entreaties  to  go  to  Orleans,  in  order  to  show  there  the  sign  of  divine 
succour,  ought  not  to  hinder  her  from  going  to  Orleans  with  his  men 
of  arms,  but  ought  to  have  her  honourably  conducted  thither,  hoping  in 
God.  For  to  doubt  or  dismiss  her,  without  appearance  of  evil,  would 
be  to  strive  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  render  himself  unworthy 

«  This  quotatioii  under  the  name  of  St.  Paul  is  a  mistake ;  the  passage  occurs 
in  1  John  iv.  1. 
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of  the  aid  of  God,  as  said  Gamaliel  in  a  council  of  the  Jews  in  regard' 
to   the  Apostles." — Opinions    et    Mhnoirei    extrajudiciaireM,   t.   iii. 
pp.  391,  392. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  conclusive  as  to  the  light  in 
which  Joan  was  regarded  both  by  the  king  and  by  the  University 
of  Poicticrs.  The  evidence  of  her  divine  mission  was  insuffi- 
cient ;  there  was  nothing  but  her  own  bare  assertion ;  a  sign  in 
attestation  had  been  asked,  and  Joan  had  not  only  not  shown 
one,  but  had  declared, — and  that  on  the  ground  of  an  alleged 
command  from  God, — that  no  other  sign  was  to  be  given  until 
she  came  to  Orleans.  Her  assertion  was  admitted  so  far,  as  to 
cause  the  experiment  of  sending  her  to  Orleans,  agreeably  to  her 
wish,  to  be  made  ;  not,  however,  on  the  ground  of  her  being  ac- 
knowledged as  God's  messenger,  but  on  these  two  grounds :  first, 
that  no  evil  was  found  in  her,  or,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  ex- 
presses it,  nothing  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  to  common 
sense ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  the  desperate  condition  in  which 
Charles'*  affairs  then  were,  her  services  were  not  to  be  refused 
without  giving  her  the  trial  she  asked  for. 

That  a  marvellous  tale  about  some  secret  revealed  to  the  king 
by  Joan,  got  abroad  soon  after,  is  indeed  evident,  and  appears  in 
the  depositions  of  several  of  the  witnesses ;  but  the  evidence  of 
the  only  competent  witness,  if  such  a  fact  had  actually  existed, 
that  of  the  king  himself,  is  wanting.  All  the  rest  is  mere  hear- 
say evidence,  and  is  the  less  to  be  relied  upon,  as  it  is  given  by 
persons  who  not  only  were  impressed  with  a  belief  in  the  reality 
of  the  divine  mission  of  Joan,  and  predisposed  to  give  credence 
to  any  miraculous  story  respecting  her,  b?it  who  felt  an  interest — 
and  that  an  interest  of  the  very  strongest  kind — in  establishing 
her  character  as  a  divine  messenger  ;  the  only  alternative  which 
presented  itself  to  their  minds,  for  the  reversal  of  the  sentence 
which  had  branded  her  as  a  heretic  and  a  witch.  Such  evidence 
as  this  cannot  for  a  moment  come  into  competition  with  the  de- 
positions respecting  the  examination  of  Joan  at  Poictiers,  and 
with  the  official  document,  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  University 
was  delivered  to  the  king ;  from  which  it  clearly  appears,  that  not 
only  the  king  had  not  had  any  sign, — such  as  the  revelation  of  a 
secret  known  only  to  God  and  to  his  own  heart, — ^but  that  de- 
siring a  sign,  he  had  been  disappointed  of  it ;  that,  in  fact,  Joan 
herself  declared,  and  for  several  weeks  continued  to  declare,  that 
she  hady  by  God's  command^  no  other  siyn  to  sAok?,  in  aUesMion  of 
her  divine  mission^  hut  the  success  which  she  expected  to  have  at 
Orleans. 

For.  that  success,  and  the  other  military  successes  which  fol- 
lowed, it  is  not  difficult  to  account ;  nor  does  the  fact,  that  Jota 
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announced  them  beforehand,  give  her  the  least  claim  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  prophetess.  The  anticipation  of  these  successes  was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  for  her  king,  and  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  the  Armagnac  party,  which  prompted  her  whole 
enterprise ;  and  the  successes  themselves  were  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  enthusiasm  which  she  felt,  and  with  which  the 
popular  belief  in  her  divine  mission  inspired  the  king'*s  troops, 
while  the  Burgundian  and  English  troops  were  panic-struck  by 
her  extraordinary  appearance  on  the  scene  of  action.  Nor  must 
the  military  tact  and  good  generalship  be  lost  sight  of,  which 
Joan  appears  to  have  possessed  in  a  striking  degree,  and  of  which 
the  depositions  of  the  military  leaders  make  repeated  mention, 
even  as  the  witnesses  who  depose  to  the  circumstances  of  her 
trial,  speak  of  the  extraordinary  quickness  and  discretion  with 
which  she  replied  to  the  perplexing  questions  addressed  to  her  by 
her  iniquitous  judges ;  the  concurrent  testimony  of  both  proving, 
that,  independently  of  her  religious  exaltation,  Joan  was  a  woman 
of  strong  mind  and  great  natural  ability. 

Upon  these  grounds  it  is  demonstrable,  that  not  only  up  to  the 
time  of  her  starting  from  Ghinon,  on  her  career  of  victory,  but 
further  on  to  the  time  of  her  capture,  her  case  presents  nothing 
whatever  that  renders  it  necessary  to  suppose  the  intervention  of 
a  supernatural  agency.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption against  such  a  supposition :  for,  after  a  solemn  ex- 
amination of  her  case,  it  was  distinctly  declared  that  it  was  de- 
ficient in  those  attestations  by  which  a  miraculous  interposition 
of  God  is  generally,  not  to  say  invariably,  accompanied  ;  Joan 
herself  admitting  her  inability  to  adduce  such  attestations  as  were 
required  of  her ;  and  that  which  was  afterwards  taken  as  a  proof 
of  lier  divine  mission, — ^viz.  the  success  which  attended  her, — was 
so  obviously  the  result  of  the  effects  which  her  own  enthusiastic 
belief  in  her  divine  mission  produced  upon  both  armies,  that  it  is 
of  no  weight  whatever,  as  an  evidence  of  the  reality  of  her  alleged 
mission. 

So  far,  then,  the  question  whether  she  was,  as  she  professed  to 
be,  an  inspired  messenger  of  heaven,  or  else,  which  is  the  only 
other  alternative  in  the  supposition  of  supernatural  agency,  an 
emissary  of  hell,  is  decidedly  an  open  question  ;  the  ultimate  so- 
lution of  which  depends  upon  the  circumstances  which  transpired 
subsequently  to  her  capture.  Against  the  last-named  alternative 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  argue ;  as  for  various  other  reasons, 
so  especially  because  of  the  unaffected  piety  evinced  by  Joan 
throughout  ner  career  and  during  her  trials,  and  of  the  constancy 
of  faith  exhibited  by  her  in  suffering  a  death,  which,  if  it  is  not 
entitled  to  b«  accounted  as  martyrdom,  is  the  nearest  conceivable 
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approach  to  it.  It  is  impossible  to  watch  the  tone  which  her  mind 
maintained  all  through  the  oppressive  and  captious  proceedings 
to  which  she  was  subjected,  and  to  peruse  the  aoundant  testimony 
borne  by  many  witnesses  to  her  edifying  conduct  under  the 
agony  of  her  last  sufferings,  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  she  was,  however  mistaken  and  self-deceived  she  might  be  in 
some  respects,  at  heart  a  sincere  Christian. 

This  being  a  settled  point,  the  only  question  that  remains  to 
be  considered  is,  what  reasons  there  may  be  for  admitting,  or 
else  rejecting,  the  idea  that  she  was  the  delegate  of  heaven.  The 
reasons  which,  in  our  opinion,  render  that  idea  inadmissible,  are 
chiefly  of  two  kinds. 

In  the  first  place,  her  accounts  of  the  supernatural  visitations 
of  which  she  believed  herself  the  object,  are  so  completely  cast  in 
the  mould  of  Romish  superstition,  that  the  belief  in  the  reality  of 
her  visions  involves  the  admission  of  the  whole  system  of  Mario- 
latry  and  Hagiolatry  of  the  Romish  Church.  Without  entering 
into  the  speculative  question,  as  to  the  credibility  of  a  visible 
intervention  of  angels  and  departed  saints  in  the  affiurs  of  this 
world,  during  the  progress  of  the  present  dispensation,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  according  to  one  of  the  canons  for  the  trial  of  pre- 
tensions to  a  divine  mission,  laid  down  in  Holy  Scripture  *,  even 
the  fulfilment  of  any  prediction,  or  other  miraculous  sign,  is  not 
to  be  received  as  evidence  of  a  divine  mission,  if  the  person  pro- 
fessing to  be  an  inspired  messenger  be  chargeable  with  idolatrous 
doctrines  or  practices.  Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  intercession 
and  protection  of  other  mediators,  than  the  ^^one  Mediator 
between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,^  is  the  funda- 
mental idea  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  the  alleged  visions  of 
Joan  is  built,  we  hold,  that  whatever  other  explanation  may  be 
given  of  those  visions,  and  whatever  allowances  made  for  Joan'^s 
education  in  the  superstitions  of  Rome,  in  estimating  her  per- 
sonal character,  the  idea  of  her  being  in  reality  the  bearer  of  a 
divine  commission,  must,  upon  this  ground  alone,  be  altogether 
repudiated. 

The  other  reason  for  which  such  a  notion  is  untenable,  is  the 
failure  of  her  predictions,  and  the  disappointment  of  her  ex- 
pectations in  a  variety  of  instances.  At  the  very  outset  of  her 
career  she  expected,  from  what  her  "  voices'"  told  her,  a  very  dif- 

'  '^  If  there  arise  amone  you  a  prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giTeth  tfaee 
a  sign  or  a  wonder,  and  tSt  ngn  or  the  wonder  come  to  pan,  whereof  he  spake  imto 
thee,  Baying,  Let  us  go  after  other  gods  which  thou  hast  not  known,  and  let  us 
serve  them  ;  thau  thalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of  thai  prophet,  or  that  drtamer  of 
dreami :  for  the  Lord  your  Grod  proveth  you,  to  know  wnether  von  lore  the  Lord 
your  Grod  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  loiiL" — Dent.  slii.  * — * 
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ferent  reception  at  the  bands  of  Robert  de  Baudricour,  than  the 
sedative  of  boxing  her  ears,  which  the  said  knight  somewhat 
ungallantly  recommended  her  uncle  to  administer  to  her.  Still 
more  contrary  to  her  expectations  was  the  delay  to  which  she  had 
to  submit  at  Ghinon,  before  the  king  consented  to  give  her  audi- 
ence, and  afterwards  when  he  remanded  her  before  the  University 
of  Poictiers.  The  disappointment  which  she  felt,  and  the  im- 
patience which  she  exhibited  under  it,  are  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  foreknowledge  which  she  professed  to  nave  of  the  course 
to  be  pursued  by  her.  Of  her  capture  before  Gompi^gne  she  said 
she  had  warning,  though  she  knew  not  the  day  nor  the  hour ; 
and  her  leap  from  the  tower  of  Beaurevoir  she  stated  afterwards 
to  have  been  an  act  of  disobedience  to  her  ^'  voices.^**  But  although 
she  adopted  that  conclusion  while  labouring  under  the  ill  effects 
of  her  fall,  it  is  evident  from  her  own  statement  that  the  object 
of  her  leap  was  not,  as  her  judges  endeavoured  to  make  it  out,  to 
commit  suicide,  but  that  she  hoped  thereby  to  effect  her  own 
escape,  and  afterwards  to  rescue  Gompi^gne  from  the  English. 
She  cast  herself  down,  "  recommending  herself  to  God  and  the 
Virgin,^^  in  the  confident  expectation  that  the  supernatural  pro- 
tection of  which  she  had  no  doubt  that  she  was  the  object, 
would  carry  her  safely  through  it. 

The  most  sij^nal  failure,  however,  of  her  prophetic  anticipa- 
tions, connected  with  her  own  personal  history,  is  the  fact  of 
her  condemnation  and  death.  For  this  she  was  evidently  quite 
unprepared ;  on  the  contrary,  she  asserted  repeatedly  dunng  the 
course  of  her  trial,  that  she  knew  from  her  "  voices  '^  that  she 
would  be  liberated.  In  her  sixth  examination,  on  the  Srd  of 
March,  being  asked  whether  her  "  voices ''  had  made  any  com- 
munication to  her  as  to  her  escape  from  prison,  she  at  first  evaded 
the  question,  but  afterwards  said  : 

**  Yes,  verily  ;  they  told  me  that  I  should  be  delivered,  but  I  know 
not  the  day  nor  the  hour ;  and  that  I  should  boldly  pat  on  a  cheerful 
countenance.** — Proces  de  Condamnation^  t.  i.  p.  94. 

Again,  on  the  14th  of  March,  being  asked  respecting  certain 
menaces  which  she  had  uttered  against  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
telling  him  that  he  was  incurring  great  danger  by  the  proceedings 
he  took  against  her,  she  replied,  that 

**  St.  Catherine  told  her  she  should  have  help ;  but  she  does  not 
know  whether  it  will  be  by  her  being  liberated  from  prison,  or  by  some 
disturbance  arising  when  she  shall  be  brought  forth  to  judgment,  by 
means  of  which  she  may  be  delivered.  And  she  reckons  that  it  roust 
be  the  one  or  the  other. *''*-/6m?.  p.  155. 
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And  three  days  after,  when  it  was  intimated  to  her  what  fate 
she  was  likely  to  meet  with,  if  she  persisted  in  her  refusal  to 
recant  and  submit  herself  to  the  Church,  she  answered — 

'*  She  would  rather  die  than  recant  what  she  did  at  Gh>d't  bidding ; 
and  she  believes  firmly  that  God  will  not  suffer  it  to  come  to  pass  that 
she  should  be  brought  so  low,  but  that  she  shall  speedily  have  help 
from  God,  and  that  by  miracle." — Frocks  de  Condamnalion,  U  u  p.  ITG. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  matters  connected  with  her  o^n  person 
only,  that  her  prophetic  character  is  at  fault ;  there  are  two  of  the 
facts  which,  according  to  the  deposition  of  Dean  S^euin  (see  above, 
pp.  237,  238),  she  predicted  as  early  as  her  examination  at  Poic- 
tiers,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been  fulfilled  in  the 
manner  in  which  she  predicted  them ;  viz.  the  liberation  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  then  a  prisoner  in  England,  and  the  evacuation 
of  France  by  the  English.  As  regards  the  former,  he  was  liberated, 
it  is  true,  not  quite  ten  years  after  her  death ;  but  only  on  the 
payment  of  a  large  ransom;  whereas  the  prediction  of  Joan 
pomted  to  a  deliverance  by  the  victorious  power  of  the  French 
arms  under  her  command.  The  style  of  aeliverance  wluch  she 
contemplated,  appears  clearly  in  her  examination  on  the  12th  of 
March : — 

"  Being  asked  how  she  would  have  delivered  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
she  answered,  that  she  would  have  taken  a  sufficient  number  of  English 
prisoners  on  this  side  the  sea  to  get  him  back ;  and  if  she  had  not 
taken  a  sufficient  number  on  this  side,  she  would  have  crossed  the  sea, 
to  go  into  England  and  bring  him  away  with  power. 

"  Being  asked  whether  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret  had  told 
her  absolutely  and  unconditionally,  that  she  should  either  take  suffi- 
cient prisoners  to  get  back  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  in  England, 
or  else  cross  the  sea,  to  go  and  bring  him  away,  she  answered,  yes, 
and  that  she  told  the  king  so,  and  that  he  should  let  her  treat  about  the 
English  lords  who  were  then  prisoners.  She  says  further,  that  if  she 
had  continued  for  three  years  without  hindranee,  she  would  herself 
have  delivered  the  said  duke.  Also  she  says,  that  the  time  appointed 
for  doing  this  was  less  than  three  years  and  more  than  one  ;  but  of  this 
she  has  no  recollection.'* — Ibid.  t.  i.  pp.  133,  184. 

If  we  compare  with  this  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  as  they 
fell  out,  it  is  impossible  to  a^ee  with  the  opinion  of  S^guin  and 
others,  who  consider  the  fulfilment  of  her  prediction  respecting 
the  liberation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  one  of  the  evidences  of 
her  divine  mission.  Still  less  will  her  predictions  touching  the 
evacuation  of  France  by  the  English  bear  investigation.  On  Uiis 
subject,  also,  she  prophesied,  as  nas  been  seen,  during  her  ezami- 
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nation  at  Poictiers ;  and  though  we  have  no  record  of  the  parti- 
culars of  that  prediction,  further  than  that  she  predicted  the 
destruction  of  the  English,  the  expectations  which  she  entertained, 
may  be  gathered  distinctly  enough  from  the  letter  of  summons  and 
defiance  which  she  addressed  to  the  King  of  England  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  of  which  M.  Quicherat^s  collection  contains 
m  fbHer  and  more  authentic  copy  than  that  which  is  generally 
contiuned  in  the  histories.     It  is  to  the  followmg  effect : — 

"  -f  Jhesus  Maria,  -f 

'*  King  of  England,  and  you,  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  call  yourself 
the  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  France ;  you,  William  de  la  Poule,  count 
of  Sulford ;  John  Lord  of  Talebot ;  and  you,  Thomas  Lord  of  Escales, 
who  call  yourselves  lieutenants  of  the  said  Duke  of  Bedford,  render 
account  to  the  King  of  heaven.  Surrender  to  the  Maid ',  who  is  sent 
hither  from  God,  the  King  of  heaven,  the  keys  of  all  the  good  towns 
which  ye  have  taken  and  violated  in  France.  She  is  come  hither  from 
God  to  reclaim  the  blood  royal.  She  is  all  ready  to  make  peace,  if 
you  will  render  her  an  account,  on  these  terms,  that  you  renounce  France 
and  pay  for  your  holding  of  it.  And  as  for  you,  archers,  companions 
of  war,  nobles,  and  others,  who  are  before  the  town  of  Orleans,  go 
away  to  your  own  country,  by  God's  command  ;  and  if  you  do  not  do 
so,  expect  news  from  the  Maid,  who  will  soon  come  to  visit  you  to 
your  very  great  hurt.  King  of  England,  if  you  do  not  do  so,  I  am 
chief  of  the  war\  and  in  whatever  place  I  shall  overtake  your  people 
in  France,  I  shall  make  them  go  away,  whether  they  will  or  no ;  and 
if  they  will  not  obey,  I  shall  cause  them  all  to  be  slain.  I  am  sent 
hither  from  God,  the  King  of  heaven,  body  for  body\  to  drive  you 
out  of  all  France.  And  if  they  will  obey,  I  shall  show  them  mercy. 
And  do  not  hold  by  your  opinion,  for  you  shall  not  obtain  the  kingdom 
of  France  from  God,  the  King  of  heaven.  Son  of  St.  Mary ;  but  King 
Charles,  the  true  heir,  shall  obtain  it ;  for  God,  the  King  of  heaven, 
wills  it,  and  it  is  revealed  to  him  by  the  Maid  ;  who  shall  enter  into 
Paris  with  goodly  company.  If  ye  will  not  believe  the  news  from 
God  and  the  Maid,  in  whatever  place  we  find  you,  we  shall  break  into 
it,  and  raise  such  a  mighty  halloo,  that  for  a  thousand  years  past  the 
like  has  not  been  heard  in  France,  if  you  do  not  render  an  account; 
And  believe  firmly,  that  the  King  of  heaven  will  send  more  strength 
to  the  Maid,  than  you  will  be  able  to  bring  against  her,  at  every  onset, 

'  The  letter  as  here  given  was  acknowledged  by  Joan  herself  on  her  trial,  with 
the  exceptico  of  the  tl^ee  expressions  above  noted.  Instead  of  **  surrender  to  the 
maid,"  she  said  she  dictated  **  soirender  to  the  king :"  she  also  denied  having 
taken  the  title  **  chief  of  Uie  war ;"  and  she  repudiated  the  obscure  expression 
*  body  for  body  **  {wrpt  pour  eorp$).  M.  Qnicherat,  however,  says  that  these 
•xnressions  oeenr  in  aU  the  most  autbentio  copies  of  the  letter ;  and  supposes  that 
either  Joan's  memory  must  hav«  nusled  her,  or  else  that  the  person  to  whom  she 
indited  the  letter  must  have  inserted  tlMm,  to  make  the  document  more  forcible. 
See  note  ^  t.  i.  p.  M. 
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against  her  and  against  her  good  men  of  arms ;  and  by  the  blows  it 
will  be  seen  who  shall  have  the  better  right  from  the  King  of  heaven. 
You,  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Maid  prays  and  requires  you,  that  you 
cause  not  yourself  to  be  destroyed.  If  you  render  her  an  account,  you 
may  even  yet  come  into  her  company,  when  the  French  will  do  the 
fairest  deed  that  ever  was  done  for  Christianity.  And  make  answer 
if  you  will  make  peace  in  the  city  of  Orleans  ;  and  if  you  do  not  do  S0| 
of  your  very  great  hurt  be  you  briefly  reminded.  Written  this  Tues* 
day  in  Holy  Week." — Proces  de  Condamnation,  t.  i.  pp.  240,  241. 

Not  only  did  Joan  in  her  examination  acknowledge  this  letter 
as  her  own,  disclaiming  the  suggestion  of  its  having  been  dictated 
by  some  of  the  French  lords,  and  maintaining  that  it  was,  with  the 
exceptions  noted,  indited  by  her ;  but  she  further  explained  the 
sense  in  which  she  understood  its  contents ;  for  she  added, 

"  Before  seven  years  the  English  shall  lose  a  greater  stake  than  they 
did  before  Orleans,  and  they  shall  lose  all  in  France.  She  also  sayt^ 
that  the  aforesaid  English  shall  suffer  a  greater  loss  than  they  ever 
suffered  in  France ;  and  that  will  be  by  a  great  victory  which  God  shall 
send  to  the  French.  Being  asked  how  she  knows  this,  she  answered  : 
/  I  know  this  well  by  the  revelation  which  was  given  to  me ;  and  that 
it  will  happen  before  seven  years ;  and  I  should  be  very  wroth  if  it 
should  be  delayed  so  long.'  She  also  said  that  she  knew  this  by 
revelation,  just  as  well  as  she  knew  that  we  were  there  before  her. 
Being  asked  when  this  should  happen,  she  answered,  she  did  not  know 
the  day,  nor  the  hour.  Being  asked  in  what  year  it  should  happen, 
she  answered :  *  You  shall  not  have  it  yet ;  but  I  should  like  it  very 
much  to  happen  before  the  feast  of  St.  John.'  Being  asked  whether 
she  had  said  that  this  should  happen  before  the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  in 
the  winter,  she  answered,  that  she  had  said,  that  before  the  feast  of  St. 
Martin,  in  the  winter,  many  things  would  be  seen ;  and  that  it  was 
possible  there  might  be  Englishmen  who  should  be  laid  low  on  the 
ground.  Being  asked  what  she  said  to  John  Gris,  her  guard,  concerning 
the  said  feast  of  St.  Martin,  she  answered  :  *  I  have  told  you.'  Being 
asked  from  whence  she  knew  that  this  would  come  to  pass,  she 
answered,  she  knew  it  from  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret." — Proems 
de  Condamnation^  t.  i.  pp.  84,  85. 

That  the  events  of  history  do  not  correspond  with  these 
anticipations,  it  is  needless  to  observe :  five  years  elapsed  before 
Charles  recovered  possession  of  Paris,  thirteen  years  before  even 
a  truce  was  agreed  to ;  after  a  few  years  hostilities  were  resumed, 
and  it  was  not  till  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Joan  that  a 
peace  was  concluded,  which  still  left  the  English  masters  of 
Calais,  and  they  maintained  their  footing  there  for  more  than  a 
century  after.  But  not  only  do  the  events  themselves  not  corre- 
spond with  the  predictions  of  Joan,  but  from  the  maimer  in  which 
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she  expressed  them,  it  is  moreover  evident  that  she  expected  to 
bear  a  principal  part  in  all  the  achievements  to  which  she  so 
confidently  looked  forward. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  to  these  inconsistencies  between  her  prophetic 
announcements,  and  the  course  which  events  afterwards  took, 
that  we  must  attribute  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Church  carried 
her  case  no  further  than  the  reversal  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  her.  It  was  felt,  that  however  unjustly  she  might  have 
been  dealt  with ',  there  was  something  unsatisfactory  in  the  abrupt 
termination  of  a  career  commenced  with  such  high  promise,  and 
in  the  evident  failure  of  some  of  her  predictions ;  otherwise  her 
death  must  have  secured  her  a  place  among  the  martyrs,  if  her 
life  did  not  entitle  her  to  a  place  among  the  saints,  of  the  Roman 
calendar.  Of  either  she  was  certainly  far  more  worthy  than 
John  Guignard,  or  Henry  Gamett ;  nor  was  there  in  her  visions 
any  thing  to  render  them  suspicious  to  Romish  theologians ;  their 
whole  character  being  infinitely  superior  every  way  to  the  ridicu- 
lous and  profane  legends  with  which  the  acts  of  canonization 
usually  abound. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  result  of  the  documents  now  pub- 
lished, tends  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  arrived  at  before  by 
the  best  informed  among  those  who  have  investigated  her  mar- 
vellous story,  that  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  agency,  and  of 
a  real  commission  from  heaven,  supported  by  extraordinary 
visions,  is  altogether  inadmissible ;  and  that,  as  the  notion  of 
imposture  is  equally  untenable,  there  remains  no  other  explana- 
tion to  be  given  of  the  whole  phenomenon  but  this,  that  her 
visions  were  the  efiect  of  the  excitement  produced  in  her  mind  by 
the  extraordinary  character  of  the  times  in  which  her  lot  was 
cast,  and  probably  by  some  of  the  prophecies  then  current 
respecting  the  liberation  of  France  by  a  maid ;  one  of  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  she  referred 'to  at  the  outset  of  her  career. 
There  is  one  very  curious  circumstance,  and  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  carries  with  it  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion  as  to  the 
perfect  good  faith  of  Joan ;  and  that  is,  her  frequent  i*efusal  to 
reply  to  questions  which  related  either  to  the  Dauphin  or  to  her 
apparitions.     Possibly  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  great 

'  We  have  no  room  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  Bcandalous  malpractices 
which  marked  the  whole  course  of  the  judicial  proceeding  against  Joan,  and  of 
which  the  Proch  de  RthabUitalion  qpntains  abundant  evidence :  but  we  cannot 
forbear  mentioning  the  affecting  statement  of  Manchon,  one  of  the  priest  notaries 
employed  in  taking  down  the  depositions,  who  at  the  close  of  his  testimony  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  were  conducted,  and  the  edifying  forti- 
tude with  which  Joan  suffered  aeath,  adcU,  that  *'  with  the  money  paid  him  for  his 
trouble  and  laboor  in  the  process  he  bought  a  missal,  that  he  might  remember  her, 
and  pray  to  Grod  for  her." — Pr(teh  de  RthabUkationt  U  iii.  p.  150, 
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veneration  which  she  felt  for  the  latter,  and  by  her  devoted 
loysJty  to  her  rightful  sovereign,  touclung  whose  afibirs  she 
might  not  feel  herself  at  liberty  to  make  any  statements  to  his 
declared  enemies.  The  following  extract  will  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  she  kept  her  judges  at  bay  by  m 
reference  to  her  "  voices  i^ — 

**  She  said  that  last  night  she  heard  a  voice  telling  her  to  answer 
boldly.  Being  asked  whether  the  voice  prohibited  her  from  stating 
all  that  was  asked  of  her,  she  said :  '  I  shall  not  answer  you  on  this 
point.  And  I  have  revelations  touching  the  king,  which  I  shall  not 
tell  you.'  Being  asked  if  the  voice  had  prohibited  her  from  telling 
these  revelations,  she  answered  :  '  I  have  no  instruction  about  it, 
Qive  me  a  fortnight,  and  I  will  answer  you  on  this  point.'  And 
having  asked  a  further  delay,  she  said :  '  If  the  voice  prohibita  me, 
what  will  you  say  to  that?'  Being  again  asked  if  it  was  forbidden  her» 
she  answered  :  '  You  may  believe  that  men  have  not  forbidden  it  me.* 
She  also  said,  that  she  would  not  answer  the  question  that  day,  and  that 
she  did  not  know  whether  she  should  answer  it  or  not,  till  it  should  be 
revealed  to  her.  She  also  said,  she  firmly  believed — as  firmly  as  she 
believed  the  Christian  faith,  and  that  Qod  has  redeemed  us  from  the 
pains  of  hell — that  that  voice  comes  from  God,  and  by  his  appoint- 
ment. Being  asked  whether  that  voice,  which  she  said  appeared  to  her, 
was  an  angel,  or  whether  it  came  immediately  from  Qod,  or  whether  it 
was  the  voice  of  any  saint,  male  or  female,  she  answered  :  *  That  voice 
comes  from  God ;  and  I  believe  that  I  am  not  telling  you  quite  all  I 
know ;  and  I  am  more  afraid  of  doing  wrong  by  saying  any  thing  that 
may  be  displeasing  to  these  voices,  than  I  am  about  answering  you.'  ** 
— Proces  de  Condamnationy  t.  i.  p.  63. 

Whatever  might  be  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the 
former  part  of  this  examination,  the  latter  part  strongly  tends  to 
re-establish  one'*s  confidence  in  the  sincenty  of  her  belief;  the 
more  so  as  she  repeatedly  expressed  the  conviction  which  she 
felt,  that  she  was  acting  under  the  immediate  command  and 
miidance  of  God,  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  yet  without  the 
least  presumption.  We  select  the  following  passages  by  way  of 
example : — 

"  If  you  were  rightly  informed  concerning  me,  you  ought  to  wish 
that  I  was  out  of  your  hands.  I  have  done  nothing  but  by  revelation.'* 
Ibid,  p.  51. 

'*  She  would  rather  be  torn  asunder  by  horses,  than  to  have  come  into 
France  without  God's  permission." — Ibid.  p.  74. 

*<  Being  asked  if  she  always  did  s^d  fulfilled  what  the  voices  bid 
her,  she  answered,  that  to  the  best  of  her  ability  she  fulfilled  God's 
commandment  given  her  by  her  voices,  as  far  as  she  understood  it. 
And  the  voices  give  her  no  commandment  without  the  will  of  God."-^ 
Ibid.  p.  168. 
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When  the  articles  of  the  indictment  were  read  over  to  her, 
she  observed  upon  the  15th  article,  which  charged  her  with 
obduracy  and  disobedience  to  the  Church,  because  she  would  not 
obey  the  directions  of  her  judges  in  opposition  to  those  of  her 
voices : — 

*'  She  would  rather  die,  than  recall  that  which  she  had  done  by  the 
commandment  of  our  Lord." — Proces  de  Condamnationf  t.  i.  p.  227. 

And  on  the  50th  article  being  read,  in  which  she  was  accused 
of  frequently  and  daily  invoking  evil  spirits,  to  which,  as  was 
charged  against  her,  she  gave  the  names  of  saints  and  angels,  she 
answered : 

'* '  I  have  already  made  answer  concerning  them,'  and  that  she  would 
call  these  voices  to  her  aid  so  long  as  she  lived.  Being  asked  in  what 
way  she  asked  for  them,  she  answered ;  *  1  call  upon  God  and  our 
Lady  to  send  me  counsel  and  comfort,  and  then  they  send  it  me.' 
Being  asked  in  what  words  she  asked,  she  answered,  that  she  asked  in 
this  way,  in  French  :  'Most  sweet  God,  in  honour  of  thy  holy  passion, 
I  pray  Thee,  if  Thou  lovest  me,  to  reveal  to  me  how  I  am  to  answer 
those  Church  folks.  I  know  well,  as  to  the  clothes  *,  the  command- 
ment, how  I|  came  to  put  them  on  ;  but  I  know  not  by  what  means  I 
shall  leave  them  off.  Therefore  may  it  please  Thee  to  teach  it  me.'  "— 
Ibid.  t.  iii.  p.  279. 

This  firmness  of  conviction  did  not  forsake  her  even  at  the 
sight  of  the  instruments  of  torture,  which  being  shown  her,  she 
replied : 

"  Verily,  if  you  should  cause  me  to  be  torn  limb  from  limb,  and  cause 
my  soul  to  depart  from  my  body,  I  will  not  tell  you  any  thing  else ;  and 
if  I  should  tell  you  any  thing  else,  I  shall  ever  after  say  that  you  drew  it 
from  me  by  force." — Ibid,  p.  400. 

This  bold  declaration  saved  her  from  the  rack,  the  majority  of 
the  court  bein^  averse  to  the  infliction  of  barbarities  so  evidently 
unavailing  against  a  resolution  so  bold  and  so  constant. 

Another  point  in  her  examination,  which  is  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory, are  certain  statements  made  by  her,  touching  an  attendance 
of  angels  at  her  interview  with  Charles,  and  the  conveyance  to 
him  by  a  messenger  from  heaven  of  a  crown,  richer  than  any 

*  This  has  reference  to  the  nuUe  apparel,  which  she  said  she  put  oa  by  direction 
of  her  voices  when  she  went  to  the  war.  Being  required  to  resume  female 
apparel,  and  refused  perraiasion  to  hear  mass  unless  she  did  so,  she  was  much 
troubled  in  conscience  bow  she  should  act.  She  was  ultimately  prevailed  on  to 
comply  at  the  time  of  her  recantation ;  but  immediately  after  she  resumed  her 
male  attire,  it  does  not  dearly  i4>pear  for  what  reason,  the  evidence  being  contra- 
dictory ;  and  this  fact  was  the  principal  allegation  against  her  for  procuring  her 
execution  as  a  relapsed  heretic 
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earthly  crown ;  statements  which  are  not  only  at  variance  with 
historical  fact,  but  in  themselves  so  strange,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  suspicion  of  intentional  mystification  of  her  judges,  in 
the  va^e  hope  that  the  perplexity  and  delay  occasioned  thereby, 
might  m  some  way  or  other  serve  her  cause.  Her  own  subse- 
quent explanation,  adopted  by  Theodorus  de  Lsdiis,  auditor  of 
the  Bota,  in  his  opinion  on  the  process,  that  she  spoke  these 
things  "  in  a  figure,**^  is  hardly  satisfactory ;  nor  will  it  account 
for  the  whole  of  the  statements  in  question.  Possibly  they  may 
in  part  have  arisen  from  the  visions  of  her  excited  imagination, 
and  have  been  made  by  her  in  all  sincerity  ;  a  supposition  which 
is  supported  by  one  of  her  answers,  in  which  she  says,  that 
*^  angels  often  come  among  Christians  without  being  seen,  and 
that  she  has  often  seen  them  among  Christians.'" 

At  all  events  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  general  tenor  of  her 
depositions,  and  especially  from  the  constancy  of  her  affirmations 
immediately  before  her  death,  coupled  with  the  pious  resignation 
and  heroic  fortitude  of  that  deatn,  that  she  was  herself  firmly 
impressed  with  the  reality  of  the  visions  she  saw,  and  the  voices 
she  heard.  A  few  passages  taken  here  and  there  from  the 
different  examinations  in  support  of  this  view  of  her  case,  and 
in  illustration  of  the  tone  of  her  mind,  and  of  her  general  cha- 
racter, is  all  that  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  add  on  this  part  of 
our  subject. 

As  regards  her  voices,  the  most  remarkable  of  her  statements 
are  the  following : — 

'*  When  she  was  thirteen  years  old,  she  had  a  voice  from  God,  to 
assist  her  in  directing  her  conduct ;  and  on  the  first  occasion  she  was 
in  great  fear.  The  voice  came  ahout  mid-day  in  the  summer,  in 
her  father'^  garden  :  she,  Joan,  had  fasted  on  the  day  before*;  and  she 
heard  the  voice  on  her  right  hand  towards  the  Church,  and  she  rarely 
hears  it  without  a  brightness.  This  brightness  is  on  the  same  side  on 
which  the  voice  is  heard ;  but  on  that  side  there  generally  is  a  great 
brightness.  And  when  she,  Joan,  came  into  France,  she  often  heard 
that  voice.*' — Proces  de  Condamnation^  2nd  sess.  t.  i.  p.  52. 

"  fieing  asked  whether  it  was  the  voice  of  an  angel  which  spoke  to 
her,  or  of  a  saint,  male  or  female,  or  the  voice  of  Gk)d  immediately,  she 
answered,  that  the  voice  was  that  of  St.  Catherine  and  of  St.  Margaret. 
And  their  figures  were  crowned  with  beautiful  crowns,  very  rich  and  very 
precious.     *  And  of  this,'  she  said,  *  I  have  licence  from  the  Lord  to 

^  Tlie  connexion  between  her  visions  and  previous  fasting  appears  again  ;  for 
instance,  in  the  third  session  she  was  asked  what  w^as  the  last  time  of  her  taking 
nourishment.  She  answered  that  she  had  neither  eaten  nor  drank  any  thing  sinee 
noon  the  day  before,  and  added  that  she  had  **  heard  her  voices  both  yesterday  and 
to-day." — Proect  de  ChndamntUion,  t.  i.  p.  01. 
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tell ;  but  if  you  doubt  about  it,  you  may  send  to  Poictiers  where  I  was 
questioned  formerly.*  " — Proces  de  Condamnation,  t.  !•  p.  71. 

**  Being  asked  whether  she  had  seen  St.  Michael  and  those  angels*' 
(whose  appearance  was  before  mentioned  by  her)  "  bodily  and  really, 
she  answered :  '  I  saw  them  with  my  bodily  eyes,  as  well  as  I  see  you  ; 
and  when  they  departed  from  me,  I  wept,  and  wished  they  had  taken 
me  away  with  them.' " — Ibid,  p.  73. 

**  She  said  also,  that  she  was  wounded  in  the  neck  by  an  arrow,  at 
the  storming  of  the  bastille  of  Pont ;  but  she  received  great  comfort 
from  St.  Catherine,  and  was  healed  within  a  fortnight ;  nor  did  she 
on  account  of  her  wound  cease  to  ride  and  to  transact  business." — 
Ibid.  p.  7J>. 

*'  She  said  also,  that  she  would  have  died,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
revelation  which  daily  comforts  her." — Ibid.  p.  88. 

'*  She  says  that  she  feels  great  joy  when  she  sees  St.  Michael ;  and 
she  thinks  she  cannot  be  in  mortal  siu,  since  she  sees  him.  She  also 
says  that  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret  gladly  hear  her  confession, 
occasionally,  and  in  turns." — Ibid.  p.  89. 

*'  fieing  asked  whether  the  angel  did  not  fail  her  in  regard  to  success, 
seeing  she  was  taken  prisoner,  she  answered,  *  that  she  believes, 
since  it  so  pleased  God,  that  it  is  for  the  best  she  should  have  been 
taken.'  Being  asked  whether  the  angel  did  not  fail  her  in  regard  to 
gifts  of  grace,  she  answered,  '  How  should  he  fail  me,  since  he  daily 
comforts  me  ? '  And  she  understands  him  to  say,  that  that  comfort 
comes  from  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret.  Being  asked  whether 
she  called  those  saints,  or  whether  they  came  to  her  without  being 
called,  she  answered,  that  they  often  came  without  being  called  ;  and 
at  other  times,  if  they  did  not  come,  she  would  speedily  ask  God  to 
send  them.  Being  asked  whether  those  saints  bad  ever  failed  to  come 
when  she  called  for  them,  she  answered,  she  never  wanted  them,  but 
she  had  them."— /6tc/.  pp.  126, 127. 

Occasionally  the  questions  put  to  her  respecting  her  visions 
are  impertinent  to  the  last  degree,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  they  were  put  by  ecclesiastics  of  a  Church,  with  whose 
legends  the  visions  of  Joan  were  perfectly  consonant.  But  she 
generally  replied  to  them  with  great  propriety,  and  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  her  belief  in  the  reality  of  her  visions.  A  few 
examples  may  suffice. 

*' Being  asked  how  she  knows  whether  what  appears  to  her  is  a 
man  or  a  woman,  she  answered,  that  she  knew  and  distinguished  them 
by  their  voices,  and  that  they  revealed  themselves  to  her." — Proces  de 
Condamnatiorif  t.  i.  p.  85. 

''Being  asked  if  their  hair  (of  St.  Catherine  and  St  Margaret)  was 
long  and  flowing,  she  answered,  '  I  do  not  know.'  She  also  says  she 
does  not  know  if  they  had  arms  or  any  other  definite  members.  Also 
the  said  that  they  spoke  excellently  and  beautifully,  and  she  per- 
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fectly  understood  them.  Being  asked  how  they  spoke,  if  they  had  no 
members,  she  answered,  '  I  leave  that  to  God.'  She  also  said  the  voice 
was  beautiful,  sweet,  and  gentle,  and  spoke  French.  Being  asked  if 
St.  Margaret  spoke  English,  she  answered,  '  How  should  she  speak 
English,  seeing  she  does  not  side  with  the  English  ? ' " — Ibid.  p.  86. 

"  Being  asked  in  what  form  St.  Michael  appeared  to  her,  she 
answered,  '  she  saw  no  crown  on  him ;  and  of  his  garments  she  knows 
nothing.*  Being  asked  if  he  was  naked,  she  answered,  *  Do  you  think 
that  Ood  has  not  wherewith  to  clothe  him  V  Being  asked  whether  he 
wore  hair,  she  replied,  '  Why  should  it  have  been  cut  off? ' " — IbidL 
5th  sess,  p.  89. 

"  Being  asked  whether  she  believes  that  St.  Michael  and  St.  Gabriel 
have  natural  heads,  she  answered, '  I  saw  them  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
I  believe  that  they  were  those  angels  themselves,  aa  firmly  as  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  God.'  "—Ibid.  p.  93. 

"  Being  asked  in  what  part  of  her  person  she  touched  St.  Catherinet 
she  answered,  *  You  will  get  no  more  on  this  head.'  Being  asked 
whether  she  had  ever  kissed  or  embraced  St.  Catherine  or  St.  Mar* 
garet,  she  answered  that  she  had  embraced  them  both.  Being  asked 
whether  they  had  a  nice  smell,  she  answered, '  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know ; 
they  had  a  nice  smell.'  Being  asked  whether  in  embracing  them  she 
felt  heat  or  any  thing  else,  she  answered,  that  she  could  not  embrace 
them  without  feeling  and  touching  them.  Being  asked  in  what  pari 
of  their  bodies  she  embraced  them,  the  upper  or  lower,  she  answered, 
that  it  was  more  fitting  to  embrace  them  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper 
part" — Ibid.  pp.  185,  186. 

While  she  thus  skilfully  parried  the  attempts  of  her  judges  to 
turn  her  apparitions  into  ridicule,  or  to  involve  her  in  some 
absurdity,  she  showed  no  less  acuteness  of  mind  in  the  replies 
which  she  made  to  a  variety  of  difficult  theological  questions  pro» 
posed  to  her,  with  the  evident  intention  of  entangling  her  in  some 
constructive  heresy.  Some  of  these  are  very  striking,  and  mani- 
fest great  ability  and  a  strong  and  sincere  religious  conviction. 

"  Being  asked  whether  she  knew  herself  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace, 
she  answered  :  '  If  I  am  not,  may  Ood  bring  me  into  it ;  and  if  I  am, 
may  God  preserve  me  in  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  should  be 
more  sorry  for  than  to  know  that  I  was  not  in  a  state  of  grace.'  She 
said,  moreover,  that  if  she  were  in  a  state  of  sin,  she  believes  the 
voices  would  not  come  to  her." — Proces  de  Condamnation^  t.  i.  p.  65. 

**  Being  asked  whether  it  was  for  any  merit  of  her  own  that  God 
sent  his  angel  to  her,  she  answered,  that  the  angel  came  for  a  great 
purpose ;  and  that  she  was  in  hopes  her  king  would  have  believed  that 
sign,  and  that  men  would  cease  to  argue  with  her ;  and  also  that  the 
angel  came  to  give  succour  to  the  good  people  in  the  town  of  Orleans* 
and  also  for  the  merits  of  her  king  and  of  the  good  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Being  asked   why  she  had  this  mission  more  than  any  other,  she 
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answered,  that  it  pleased  God  to  do  this  through  a  Bimple  girl,  in  order 
to  drive  back  the  king's  enemies.'* — Ibid.  pp.  144,  145. 

**  Being  asked,  if,  after  her  voices  told  her  that  she  should  finally  go 
into  Paradise,  she  holds  herself  assured  that  she  shall  be  saved,  and 
that  she  shall  not  be  damned  in  hell,  she  answered  that  she  firmly  be- 
lieves what  those  voices  told  her,  namely,  that  she  shall  be  saved,  as 
firmly  as  if  she  were  in  Paradise  already. — Being  asked,  if,  after  this 
revelation,  she  believes  it  impossible  for  her  to  sin  mortally,  she 
answered,  '  I  do  not  know,  but  leave  it  all  to  God.'  And  when  she 
was  told  that  this  answer  was  of  great  weight,  she  answered,  that  she 
also  accounts  this  a  great  treasure.'* — llnd*  p.  156. 

**  Being  asked  whether  she  knew  that  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret 
hate  the  English,  she  answered,  '  They  love  what  God  loves,  and  hate 
what  God  hates.' — Being  asked  whether  God  hated  the  English,  she 
answered,  that  touching  either  the  love  or  the  hatred  which  God  had 
towards  the  English,  or  how  He  would  deal  with  them  as  to  their  souls, 
she  knows  nothing ;  but  this  she  well  knows,  that  they  will  be  driven 
out  of  France,  except  those  who  shall  remain  and  die  there,  and  that 
God  will  send  victory  to  the  French  against  the  English.'  —  Being 
asked  whether  God  was  for  the  English,  when  they  had  good  success  in 
France,  she  answered,  that  she  did  not  know  whether  God  hated  the 
French  ;  but  she  believes  that  it  waa  his  will  to  let  them  be  punished 
for  their  sins,  if  they  were  in  any." — Ibid.  p.  178. 

"  Being  asked  whether  her  banner  derived  more  power  from  her 
than  she  from  her  banner,  or  the  contrary,  she  answered,  that,  as 
touching  the  victory  of  her,  Joan,  or  of  her  banner,  it  rested  all  with 
God. — Being  asked  whether  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  victory  rested 
on  her  banner  or  on  herself,  she  answered,  that  it  rested  on  God,  and 
no  where  else. — Being  asked  whether,  if  any  other  person  had  carried 
the  same  banner,  he  would  have  had  the  same  good  success  as  Joan 
herself,  she  answered:  'I  know  not;  I  leave  that  to  God.' — Being 
asked  if  any  one  of  her  own  party  had  given  her  his  banner  to  carry, 
whether  she  would  have  had  the  same  confidence  in  it  as  in  her  own 
banner,  which  was  appointed  her  from  God ;  and  being  specially 
asked  this  question,  in  regard  to  the  banner  of  her  king,  she  answered : 
'  i  preferred  carrying  that  which  was  appointed  me  from  God.  And 
yet  I  leave  it  all  to  God.'  "—Ibid.  pp.  182,  183. 

On  the  ticklish  question  of  submission  to  the  decision  of  the 
Church,  which  was  again  and  again  pressed  upon  her,  bjr  argu- 
ment, as  well  as  by  the  denial  of  the  Holy  Eucharist — a  privation 
which  she  felt  deeply — and  by  the  fear  of  the  horrible  punish- 
ment which  awaited  her,  she  framed  her  replies  with  a  degree  of 
good  sense  and  good  feeling,  which,  considering  her  age,  her  sex, 
ner  education,  and  condition,  and  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  be- 
fore which  she  was  arraigned,  is  truly  astonishing. 

"  First,  she  was  asked  whether  she  will  refer  herself  to  the  judgment 
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of  the  Church  on  earth,  touching  all  that  was  said  and  done  by  her, 
whether  good  or  evil ;  especially  touching  the  falls,  crimes,  and  trans- 
gressions laid  to  her  charge,  and  touching  all  that  relates  to  her  trial ; 
she  answered,  that  touching  what  is  so  demanded  of  her,  she  refers 
herself  to  the  Church  militant,  provided  it  do  not  prescribe  to  her  any 
thing  impossible.  And  she  states  what  she  considers  impossible ; 
namely,  that  she  should  revoke  the  things  which  she  has  said  and  done, 
and  which  she  has  declared  in  the  said  process  that  she  did,  by  visions 
and  revelations  from  God  ;  and  these  she  will  not  revoke  on  any  ac- 
count. And  that  which  God  has  caused  her  to  do,  and  has  commanded 
her,  and  hereafter  shall  command  her,  she  will  not  cease  to  do,  for  any 
man  living ;  and  it  is  impossible  fur  her  to  revoke  any  of  it.  And 
in  case  the  Church  should  require  her  to  do  aught  else,  contrary  to  the 
commandment  which  she  said  she  had  received  from  God,  she  would 
not  do  it  on  any  account. 

'*  And  being  asked,  whether,  if  the  Church  militant  were  to  tell  her 
that  her  revelations  are  delusions,  or  diabolical  devices,  she  will  refer 
herself  to  the  Church,  she  answered,  that  on  this  point  she  will  always 
refer  herself  to  God,  whose  commandment  she  will  always  do  ;  and  that 
she  well  knows  that  what  is  contained  in  her  process  came  to  pass  by 
the  commandment  of  God,  and  whatever  she  affirms  in  the  said  process 
that  she  did  by  God's  commandment,  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
do  the  contrary  ;  and  in  case  the  Church  should  command  her  to  do  the 
contrary,  she  will  refer  herself  as  to  this  not  to  any  man  in  the  world, 
but  only  to  God,  if  she  did  not  always  obey  his  good  commandment. — 
Being  asked,  whether  she  believes  herself  to  be  subject  to  the  Church 
of  God  which  is  on  earth,  namely,  to  our  Lord  the  pope,  the  cardinala, 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  prelates  of  the  Church,  she  answered : 
'  Yes ;  God  being  first  served.'— Being  asked  whether  she  had  a  com- 
mandment from  her  voices  not  to  submit  herself  to  the  Church  militant 
on  earth,  and  to  its  judgment,  she  answered,  that  she  does  not  make 
any  answer  of  her  own  head,  but  that  whatever  answer  she  makes,  it 
by  commandment  of  her  voices,  and  they  do  not  command  her  other* 
wise  than  to  obey  the  Church,  God  being  first  served." — Procet  de  Con'" 
damnation^  t.  i.  pp.  324 — 326. 

The  same  iirinnoss  of  tone  she  maintained  in  what  the  holy 
office  termed  the  exhortatto  cartiativa^  and  in  the  subsequent 
public  admonition  addressed  to  her  as  a  preliminary  to  her  exe- 
cution.    At  the  close  of  the  latter  she  exclaimed : — 

** '  I  leave  it  all  in  the  hands  of  God,  my  Creator ;  Him  I  love  with 
all  my  heart ;'  and  being  asked  if  she  wished  to  make  any  further 
answer  to  the  said  general  admonition,  she  replied :  '  I  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  my  Judge ;  He  is  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth.'  '* — llnd. 
pp.  385,  386. 

For  a  moment,  and  only  for  a  moment,  at  the  sight  of  the 
fearful  preparations  for  her  execution,  her  fortitude  forsook  her, 
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and  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  declare  that  she  submitted  herself 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  and  to  affix  her  signature  to  a 
form  of  recantation.  But  the  triumph  which  her  enemies  thus 
obtained  was  of  short  duration ;  the  strength  of  her  conviction 
soon  returned  in  the  solitude  of  the  prison,  and  she  revoked,  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  terrible  death  which  awaited  her,  the 
recantation  which  had  been  extorted  from  her  a  few  davs  before, 
on  the  express  ground  that  her  "  voices^'  required  it  of  her. 

'*  Being  asked  what  her  voices  told  her,  she  answered,  that  God  sent 
to  tell  her  by  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret  how  great  a  pity  it  was 
for  her  to  have  consented  to  such  great  treason  in  making  an  abjuration 
and  revocation  to  save  her  life,  and  that  by  saving  her  life  she  was 
damning  herself.  She  also  said,  that  before  Thursday  (the  day  of  recan- 
tation) her  voices  told  her  what  she  was  going  to  do  that  day,  and 
what  she  then  actually  did.  She  says,  moreover,  that  her  voices  told 
her  when  she  stood  upon  the  scaffold,  before  the  people,  that  she 
should  boldly  reply  to  the  preacher,  whom  she  called  a  false  preacher, 
because  he  said  she  had  done  several  things  which  she  had  not  done. 
She  also  said,  that  if  she  were  to  say  that  God  had  not  sent  her,  she 
would  damn  herself ;  and  that,  in  truth,  God  had  sent  her.  Also,  she 
said,  that  her  voices  told  her  after  Thursday,  that  she  had  done  a  great 
wickedness,  in  confessing  that  she  had  not  done  right  in  what  she  had 
done.  Also,  she  said,  that  whatever  she  said  and  recanted  on  that 
same  Thursday,  she  did  so  merely  through  fear  of  the  fire.  Being 
asked  whether  she  believed  that  those  voices  which  appeared  to  her 
were  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret,  she  answered,  yes,  and  that  they 
were  from  God."-— Proce«  de  Condamnaiion^  t.  i.  pp.  456,  457. 

With  such  fortitude,  and  with  the  unaffected  piety  which,  by 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  many  eye-witnesses  of  her  execution, 
she  displayed  to  the  very  last,  the  supposition  of  imposture  is 
wholly  incompatible ;  and  as  we  have  snown  the  hypothesis  of 
divine  inspiration  to  be  equally  inadmissible,  the  case  was  clearly 
one  of  high  mental  and  nervous  excitement,  by  which  not  the 
imagination  only,  but  the  very  senses  were  deluded.  And  having 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  we  shall,  mindful  of  the  adage,  ^^  Ne 
sutor  ultra  crepidam^''  leave  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  physiolo- 
gists, and  proceed  to  analyze  a  far  less  difficult  and  less  mysterious 
subject,  VIZ.  the  Trilogie  Nationale  of  M.  Alex.  Soumet. 

As  its  title  indicates,  it  consists  of  three  parts,  yclept  severally, 
Vldylle^  ou  Jeanne  UArc  Bergh^e^  VEpop^e^  ou  Jeanne  UArc 
Guerrxhre^  and  la  Trag4d%e^  ou  Jeanne  JD^Arc  Marty  re.  The 
last-named  title  would  be  equally  suitable  to  the  whole  "  TVi- 
logie^''  at  least,  if  departed  heroes  and  heroines  have  any  sense  of 
the  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  undertake  to  celebrate  their  deeds.     As  for  the  epithet 
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*'  nationalSj'^  M.  Soumet^s  performance  has  a  twofold  claim  to 
it ;  first,  because  it  treats  of  a  national  subject,  and  secondly, 
because  it  is  gor^d  with  that  ^^  keen  hatred  and  round  aboae "" 
of  England  and  the  English,  which,  with  a  certain,  and  we  fear  a 
veiT  numerous,  school  of  French  literati  and  politicians,  is  deemed 
emmently  national.  Of  this  we  have  a  rich  specimen  at  once  in 
the  ^*' prologue^''^  where  the  "soul  of  the  world  is  represented  as 
cut  in  halves,  the  British  Channel  heaving  its  uneasy  tide  between 
the  two  moieties.  Let  not  our  readers  suppose  that  we  are  play- 
ing  upon  their  credulity,  for  thus  runs  M.  Sourness  Ivmvc 

'*  L*Angleterre  sterile  et  la  France  ficonde 
Out  en  deux  large*  parti  scindi  Fdme  dm  mondeJ* 

And  then  follows  a  portraiture  of  the  two  nations,  exhibiting 
"  that  to  this,*^  as  "  Hyperion  to  a  satyr  i*^  and  thereupon  M. 
Soumet,  with  truly  national  self-complacency,  bids  us  "look  upon 
this  picture,  and  on  this,  the  counterfeit  presentment  ^  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  world^s  soul.  We  have  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
render  into  plain  English  prose  the  inflation  of  M.  Soumet^s 
French  rhymes,  but  we  will  do  our  best.  .  France,  then,  or  the 
half-soul  which  falls  to  the  share  of  France, — we  are  not  dear 
which,  but  it  does  not  matter, — 

''From  the  cradle  raised  herself  to  grasp  dominion  :  the  flower  of  de- 
votion grows  in  the  air  she  breathes  ;  her  lip  either  pouts  in  war  or  is 
curled  in  derision  ;  her  heart  is  always  warmed  by  her  brilliant  sky  ; 
under  a  radiating  forehead  she  always  carries  a  soul  open  to  tears  in  an 
amazon  bosom." 

We  confess  ourselves  somewhat  puzzled  by  this  topography 
of  the  inner  soul  of  France.     But  we  proceed : — 

"  Aflixing  her  crown  to  every  virtue,  consoling  with  her  compassion 
the  prostrate  nations  ;  or  to  re-establish  them  in  calmer  destinies,  offer- 
ing to  their  misfortune  the  alms-gifl  of  her  palms ;  making  of  her 
thought,  at  all  times  and  every  where,  a  solemn  round  of  the  ladder 
of  heaven.** 

Wc  cannot  venture  to  send  forth  this  last  trope  without  show- 
ing cause  for  the  nonsense  we  have  penned : 

**  Faisant  de  sa  pemie,  en  tout  tempts  en  tout  Heu, 
Un  degri  solennel  de  VicheUe  de  Dieu,*' 


and  having  done  so,  we  resume  : — 

"  And  when  doubt  spreads  its  dominion  far  and  wide,  flnding  human 
certainty  again  in  honour,  she  is  great,  and  proud,  and  even  in  lier  mis* 
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fortunes  a  reflexion  of  her  name  suffices  to  gild  the  universe.  Heroism 
is  always  her  second  nature." 

We  hope  our  readers  will  let  us  off  with  this  specimen.  It  is 
the  hardest  thing  we  ever  did  in  the  way  of  "  rendering,^'  and 
we  really  despair  of  some  three  or  four  score  lines  of  this  glorious 
rhodomontade,  in  which  we  learn  by  the  way  that  France  is  very 
much  annoyed  at  the  Oon^^ress  of  V  ienna  for  not  allowing  her  to 
wear  the  Rhine  for  a  girdle  all  the  way,  an  annoyance  which 
she  expresses  by  the  significant  exclamation,  ^'  Begardoris  Veau 
couler!"  Furthermore,  we  learn  that  Malebranche  is  another 
Plato,  and  France  the  sphinx  of  all  the  ^nigmes  9uprSfMs ;  that 
the  latter  keeps,  "  like  all  the  great  prophets,"*^  a  fiery  chariot — 
not  a  Brougham,  we  apprehend,  but  a  Joinville ;— that  the  Celts 
have  thrown  a  great  many  moU  Adamiques  into  the  floU  acad^- 
miques  of  the  French  language ;  and  that,  what  no  one  conver- 
sant with  the  modern  history  of  France  could  have  suspected, 
^'  noble  France  bequeaths  to  the  earth  the  true  laws  of  the  code 
humanitairer 

Such  is  M.  Soumet^s  "  Hyperion  ;'"  let  our  readers  guess  what 
his  ^^  Satyr*"  may  be.  The  sketch  opens  like  an  Old  Bailey 
indictment,  with  the  serious  charge  that  England  is 


"  Criminelle  toujours  de  lese-humanitS ; 


i» 


and  then  comes  a  long  list  of  ^'  felonies  and  treasons.'*^  We  are 
charged  with  ^'  extinguishing  Moses  with  the  breath  of  Locke  C^ 
with  pursuing  a  system  of  wbolesale  aggrandizement  which  never 
takes  less  than  ^^a  segment  of  the  globe  ;^  and  with  being 
unreasonably  indignant  at  the  Czar  for  breaking  our  heads  with 
his  lumps  of  ice ;  and  after  a  broad  hint  or  two  that  nothing 
English  can  ever  find  admission  into  heaven,  the  whole  is  wound 
up  with  a  piece  of  rare  and  bold  imagery,  in  which  ^'  perfidious 
Albion ''^  IS  likened  to  a  gigantic  polypus,  which  feeds  upon 
whales.     And  so  ends  the  prologue,  as  it  began,  with 


IJAngUterre  stirile  et  la  France  J honde 

Ont  en  deux  larges  parts  scindi  tdme  du  monde.* 


To  pass  on  from  the  prologue  to  the  body  of  the  poem,  the 
"  Idytle^  in  six  cantos,  brings  the  history  of  Joan  down  to  the 
period  of  her  starting  from  Chinon  for  Orleans.  In  the  first 
canto,  after  a  brief  introduction  setting  forth  the  state  of  things 
upon  earth,  the  scene  is  transferred  to  heaven,  where  the  angel 
or  history,  among  whose  occupations  M.  Soumet  enumerates 
that  of  extracting,  ^^  as  an  algebraist  deeply  engaged  in  calcula- 
tion, the  unknown  quantity  mm  every  event,^  w  on  the  point  of 
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"  casting  the  ashes  of  France  forth  to  the  winds,"*'  when  St. 
Genoveva  interposes  her  all-powerful  intercession.  The  irreverent, 
we  had  almost  said  the  impious,  tone  in  which  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  handled,  is  one  of  those  exceedingly  painful  evidences 
which  every  now  and  then  meet  the  eve,  of  the  pravity  of  reli- 
gious sentiment  engendered  in  the  national  mind  of  France,  by 
a  mixture  of  the  unbelief  and  profaneness  of  the  revolutionary 
school,  with  the  scarcely  less  objectionable  legends  of  popular 
Bomanism.  St.  Grcnoveva  addresses  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
following  terms : — 

'*  Were  I  upon  earth,  I  should  this  day  sacrifice  my  life  for  France  ; 
but  I  am  near  Thee,  and  in  Paradise  no  one  but  thy  Son  can  immolate 
himself." 

And  after  a  vast  deal  of  expostulation  in  the  style  of  that  which 
in  the  "  -ffineid  '*'*  Juno  and  Venus  address  to  Jove,  and  which 
we  cannot  better  describe  than  by  calling  it  simply  blasphemous, 
she  says, 

'*  I  shall  not  take  for  my  gaard  (on  her  expedition  for  the  protection 
of  France)  thy  grand  chariots,  with  their  six-eyed  wings,  sending 
forth  azure  lightnings ;  but  if,  to  drink  from  my  chalice,  if  to  follow 
my  flight,  thy  holy  soldiery  should  leave  heaven  deserted  ....  Thou 
wilt  pardon  me." 

Lastly,  she  winds  up  the  whole  of  her  pleadings  with  the  grave 
complaint : 

*'  My  soul  is  less  powerful  here,  than  my  bier  in  St.  Peter's 
chapel ;" 

a  proposition  which  contains  more  truth  within  a  few  words, 
upon  the  subject  of  saint-worship,  than  we  have  often  met  with, 
and  more,  probably,  than  M.  Soumet  himself  was  quite  aware  of. 
])ut  the  plea  of  St.  Genoveva  is  not  the  most  objectionable  part 
of  the  scene  in  question : 

**  The  great  Voice  replies :  *  Between  thy  people  and  me  let  a 
victim  as  pure  as  thyself  he  lifted  up  *.  Let  her  offer  herself  for  thy 
people  in  a  divine  mystery,  even  as  my  Son  offered  Himself  to  redeem 
the  earth  ;  and  thy  people  shall  live  for  ever.'  " 

The  latter  part  of  the  first  canto  exhibits  Charles  in  the  com- 
pany of  Agnes  Sorel,  under  the  walls  of  Chinon,  in  the  soft 

*  The  origioal  contains,  through  the  double  sense  of  the  word  **kottie^*  mn 
allusion  to  the  elevation  of  the  host,  which  is  untranslatable :  the  words  are, 

**  Entre  ton  peupU  ei  moi 
Qn*U  t'ilive  une  hotUe  autti  pure  que  fat." 
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dalliance  of  troubadour  life,  in  which  they  are  interrupted,  first, 
by  the  arrival  of  a  white  deer,  which  takes  refuge  from  the  hunt 
at  the  feet  of  Agnes,  and  is  by  her  protected  asainst  its  pursuers; 
and  shortly  after  by  that  of  a  knight  mangled  m  battle, 

**  Having  neither  helmet  nor  shield  left,  his  harness  slit,  and  bis 
breast  laid  open,  the  ruin  of  a  man,  escaped  from  St.  Euverte,  who 
painfully  drags  his  stiffened  foot  over  the  ground,  his  hair  all  glued 
with  clotted  blood,  and  with  his  only  remaining  arm  holding  back  his 
entrails." 

He  lays  himself  down  to  die  before  the  loving  couple,  but  first 
he  breaks  forth  into  a  philippic  against  the  inaction  of  Charles, 
which  has  in  it  more  of  the  vehemence  of  life,  than  of  the  faint- 
iiess  of  death,  and  more  of  prosy  prolixity  than  belongs  to  either ; 
and  at  the  close  of  it  he  releases  his  gushing  entrails,  and  ^'  three 
spots  of  blood  mark  the  white  skin  of  the  deer.''^  This  fact 
M.  Soumet  places  in  stronger  relief  than  naturally  belongs  to  it, 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  line  three  signs  of  exclamation  ;  a 
method  invariably  resorted  to  by  him,  when,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  actual  sense  of  his  words  falls  short  of  the  would-be  emphasis 
of  his  intention. 

Small  as  is  the  promise  of  poetic  excellence  in  this  exordium, 
the  performance  which  follows,  falls,  if  possible,  below  it.  In  the 
second  Canto  the  arrival  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  announced  to  Charles, 
and  a  debate  ensues,  in  which  various  objections  are  raised 
against  her  reception.  The  first  comes  from  La  Hire,  who 
thinks  it  not  impossible  that  Joan  may  be  suborned  by  the 
English: — 

'*  Their  crooked  paths  are  well  known,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
her  gloomy  designs  England  delights  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  darkness. 
Perhaps  she  herself,  skilful  in  deceiving  us,  and  burning  to  smite  us  with 
the  rod  of  shame,  wishes  that  our  immovable  army  should,  instead  of 
the  great  Dunois,  choose  a  sibyl  for  its  commander." 

Another  objector  rises  up  in  the  person  of  the  inquisitor  Her- 
mangard,  whose  business  it  is  to  '*  extract  death  from  the  catholic 
crucible,^  and  who  is  in  his  own  proper  person  described  as  "  an 
expiring  world  concentrated  into  a  monk.**'  He  sees  in  the  story 
of  the  marvellous  Maid  at  once  the  devices  of  "  the  impure  goat 
concealed  under  the  iron  mitre,'''  and  breaks  forth  into  a  general 
lamentation  on  the  spread  of  the  black  art,  for  which  he  suggests 
as  a  remedy  that  the  whole  ocean  should  be  turned  into  a  basin 
of  holy  water.  The  excitement  produced  in  the  royal  council  by 
his  harangue,  M.  Soumet,  who  is  any  thing  but  happy  in  the  choice 
of  his  tropes,  compares  to  the  noise  of  a  pegtop  whipped  along  by  a 
little  boy ;  it  is,  however,  fortunately  allayed  by  the  intervention* 
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of  St.  Francois  de  Paule,  who  suggests  that  this  may  be  a  sign 
from  heaven : — 

'*  Perhaps  the  triumph  of  France  is  written  in  heaven,  in  order  to 
preserve  Europe  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  that  the  weight  of  England 
may  not  hereafter  drag  the  whole  earth  down  into  some  immense 
error." 

His  advice  prevails;  and  Uermangard  retires  in  disgust,  but 
not  before  M.  Soumet  has  done  him  the  honour  of  comparing 
him,  in  another  of  his  unhappy  tropes,  to  a  vulture  in  the  Jardin 
des  planteSy  who  seeing  a  fair  swan  rising  into  the  air,  would 
fain  be  at  him,  if  the  bars  of  his  cage  did  not  forbid  it.  Mean- 
while, in  the  third  Canto  Joan  is  brought  into  the  royal  presence; 
Charles  denies  himself,  and  points  out  one  of  his  courtiers  as  the 
Dauphin,  to  which  Joan  replies  in  unequivocal  prose,  only  that 
the  rhyme  notre  follows  in  tne  next  line : — 

''  Eh !  mon  Dieu !  c'est  vous,  non  pas  un  autre/* 

After  unfolding  her  mission,  she  proceeds,  at  Charleses  request, 
in  this  and  the  three  following  Cantos,  to  detail  her  historv,  in 
which  M.  Soumet  follows  the  general  legend,  with  an  occasional 
enlargement  of  his  own  invention.  Thus  he  makes  her  tell  the 
king,  that  she  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  reciting  the  story  of 
Judith  and  Holofernes,  her  Bible  being  always  open  at  that  place, 
covered  with  a  veil ;  M.  Soumet  forgetting  that  in  the  previous 
Canto  he  made  her  say : — 

**  L'alphabet  est  un  livre  h,  mes  yeux  inconnu." 

Passing  over  sundry  incidents,  we  hasten  on  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  fifth  Canto,  when  a  magnificent  diadem,  borne  by 
seraph's  hand,  descends  upon  the  head  of  Charles,  which  Joan 
tells  him^  is  ''  a  present  from  her  guardian  angei.**^  The  sixth 
Canto,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Joan'^s  narrative,  bears  the 
extraordinary  title,  ^^ Apparition  de  Monskigneub  VArckange 
Saint  Micheli^  an  event  which  M.  Soumet,  less  discreet  than 
Joan  herself  in  her  examination  at  Bouen,  describes  with  vast 
particularity,  asserting,  inter  alia^  that  he  came  to  her  **  in  an 
azure  mantle,  through  an  old  wall,^  and  that  the  sound  of  the 
beating  of  his  wings  was — could  M.  Soumet  find  no  apter  image 
in  the  wide  creation  ? — "  like  the  noises  which  proceed  from  swal- 
lows'' nests."  The  prayer  which  Joan  offers  up  after  his  depar- 
ture, corresponds  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole  poem, 
already  disclosed  by  the  intercession  of  St.  Genoveva : — 

**  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us !  See  our  kings  proscribed,  our  towns 
alarmed.     Art  Thou  no  longer  the  God  that  rules  the  hosts  ?     If  our 
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faults  draw  down  the  wrath  of  heaven,  punish  me  alone,  for  I 
OFFER  MYSELF  FOR  ALL*!  Restore,  restofe  to  France  her  former 
glory  !" 

This  prayer  is  answered  by  St.  Grenoveva,  who  appears  to  her ; 
a  vision  of  paradise,  where,  as  M.  Soumet  specially  mentions, 
*'  the  young  sparrows  never  tumble  out  of  their  nests,''  closes  the 
day  and  the  scene.  A  conversation  between  Joan  and  her 
mother,  in  which  the  latter  endeavours  to  prevail  on  her  to 
abandon  her  project,  and  which  is  written  in  a  strain  of  inimitable 
prose,  drowning  the  very  rhymes  in  its  dulness,  follows ;  then 
comes  the  history  of  her  application  to  Robert  de  Baudricour, 
and  of  her  progress  to  Chinon.  The  conclusion  of  the  Canto 
contains  an  account  of  the  preparations  made  for  her  expedition, 
in  which  is  inserted  a  rhymed  paraphrase  of  Joan's  letter  to  the 
English  leaders,  which  ends  with  the  following  climax :  — 

"Done  ne  resistez plus;  vous  vous  trotnperiez  fortt 
Si  vous  pensiez  que  Dieu  eraint  le  due  de  Bedfort  /*' 

Having  given  our  readers  this  taste  of  M.  Soumet's  quality,  we 
shall  not  weary  them  by  following  our  poet  through  all  the  strange 
and  often  repulsive  scenery  of  the  ^^  ^popie^  which  contains, 
only  in  rhyme,  all  that  apparatus  of  external  horrors,  and  of 
strange  fantastic  situations,  and  all  those  exhibitions  of  human 
nature  depraved  by  the  vilest,  the  bloodiest,  the  most  lustful 
passions,  which  unhappily  characterize  the  popular  literature  of 
France  in  the  present  day,  and  which  testify  to  the  deep  injury 
inflicted  by  the  revolution  upon  the  moral  sense  of  that  people ; 
an  injury  which  is  not  to  be  effaced  in  the  first  nor  in  the  second 
generation.  The  conceptions  of  wickedness  are  sensual  and  devil- 
ish to  an  unnatural  degree,  possible  only  in  the  mind  of  a  people 
which  has  thrown  down  all  the  barriers  which  instinct,  human 
civilization,  and  the  ordinance  of  Ood,  oppose  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  man's  natural  corruption ;  the  attempts  to  paint 
virtue  and  purity  are  equally  unnatural,  wanting  both  in  free- 
dom and  in  depth ;  they  display  a  total  absence  of  the  finer  and 
deeper  feelings,  the  nobler  and  loftier  principles,  whose  growth 
is  possible  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  social  morality  and  of  pious 
reverence;  the  dashes  of  religious  sentiment  which  are  intro- 
duced here  and  there,  are  coarse,  carnal,  and  distorted,  like  the 
rudely  carved  idols  of  a  demi-savage  people.  The  poet  deals 
exclusively  with  outward  nature,  with  its  wild  elements,  with 
the  ferocious  powers  of  the  brute  creation,  with  the  carnal  man, 
and  his  animal  mind ;  there  is  a  nauseating  savour  of  flesh  and 

*  This  paaMge  is  put  in  capitalB  by  M.  Soumet. 
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blood,  like  the  atmosphere  of  a  slaughter-house,  pervading  the 
whole ;  and  heaven  itself  is,  like  the  Walhalla  of  our  barbarous 
ancestors,  nothing  more  than  a  counterpart  of  the  grossness  of 
the  earth. 

To  a  conception  so  essentially  unearthly,  as  is  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  nothing  could  be  more  uncongenial  than  the  inspirations 
of  such  a  muse;  and  this  the  ^^epopSe"^  of  ''^Jeanne  (TArc 
Guerrihre""  abundantly  proves.  The  heavenly  inspiration  of  "  the 
missioned  Maid,^  the  lofty  bearing  with  which  she  accomplished 
her  high  career,  the  virgin  purity  and  the  commanding  enthu- 
siasm of  her  character,  will  not  bear  the  defiling  association  of  an 
Arab  slave  with  a  half>tamcd  lion,  now  lying  in  wait  to  take  away 
her  life,  and  then  under  the  influence  of  a  half  voluptuous  fascina- 
tion watching  over  her,  and  making  use  of  poison,  of  the  dagger, 
and  of  the  savage  strength  of  his  companion  brute  for  her  defence ; 
or  the  offensive  contrast  of  a  boastful  infidel  from  whose  giant 
force  the  blood  shed  by  an  iron  crucifix  cannot  protect  her, 
because  the  miscreant  sets  his  foot  upon  it,  and  she  owes  her 
safety  to  the  timely  operation  of  the  poison  administered  by  the 
provident  treachery  of  her  Arab  admirer  and  slave.  Through  such 
scenes  as  these^  indiflerently  relieved  by  her  being  made  to  de- 
liver, in  the  Cathedral  of  Bheims,  a  prophetic  lecture  in  rhyme 
on  the  future  destinies  of  France,  not  forgetting  Napoleon,  that 
"  phoenix-king,'''*  whom 

*'  Hideous  England,  that  colossal  spider  which  cnisbes  its  victims 
with  its  long  maritime  arms,  seizes,  tortures,  strangles,  and  gnaws,*' 

the  Maid  is  brought  down  to  the  close  of  her  martial  career. 
During  the  coronation  ceremony  she  feels  herself  unaccountably 
forsaken  by  the  spirit  which  animated  her;  in  consequence  of 
which  she  desires  to  retire  to  her  former  home ;  but  the  king 
insists  on  retaining  her  in  his  service  against  her  will.  It  is  in 
this  state,  dispirited,  and  irritated  moreover  by  the  growing 
jealousies  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  army,  that  she  one  day 
meets  a  "//fo  cfo/oiV  in  the  camp.  In  virtuous  indignation  she 
strikes  her  with  the  sword  of  Charles  Martel,  with  which  all  her 
victories  had  been  won,  and  that  blow  finally  seals  her  fate.  The 
unhallowed  contact  breaks  the  sword ;  the  presence  of  the  arch- 
angel, from  whom  she  had  received  it,  is  henceforth  withheld  from 
her ;  her  supernatural  power  forsakes  her ;  she  sinks  back  to  the 
level  of  common  moitals  ;  her  high  courage  is  turned  to  brooding 
despair ;  and  abandoned  by  all  the  leaders  of  the  French  host, 
cared  for  by  none  but  the  Arab  and  his  lion,  who  both  perish  in 
the  attempt  to  save  her,  she  falls  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, whose  cry,  ''  Pridonniire^''  with  the  emphatic  accompaniment 
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of  three  signs  of  exclamation,  closes  the  twelfth  Canto,  and  the 
*'  epopee,'"'' 

The  last  piece  of  the  Trilogie^  entitled  the  "  tragMie^''  hardly 
deserves  that  name ;  being  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of 
the  subject  in  the  form  of  a  dramatic  dialogue,  subdivided  into 
five  parts.  The  scene  opens  with  Joan  asleep  in  prison ;  she  is 
visited  by  St.  Fran9ois  de  Paule,  who  after  an  altercation  with 
Hermangard,  determines  to  make  interest  in  her  favour  with  the 
Duke  of  Bedford ;  while  on  his  way  to  do  so,  he  discovers  that 
Hermangard  has,  by  holding  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  its  being 
of  service  to  his  daughter,  procured  from  the  father  of  Joan  a 
statement  in  which  she  is  declared  insane,  and  guilty  of  intermed- 
dling with  magic  arts.  The  base  fraud  which  has  been  practised 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  old  man,  is  however  exposed  during  the 
trial  of  her  case,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  presides,  Her- 
mangard pleading  against  her,  and  St.  Franfois  de  Paule  for  her ; 
when  Hermangard  being  foiled  in  his  purpose,  seeks  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  for  effecting  the  destruction  of  J  oan. 
The  duke  visits  her  in  prison,  and  at  first  seeks  to  gain  her  over 
to  his  side  ;  instead  of  which  he  is  induced,  by  the  eloquence  of 
the  Maid,  to  renounce  the  English,  and  henceforth  becomes  her 
champion.  The  Inquisition,  acting  under  the  direction  of  Her- 
mangard, having  condemned  her  to  death.  Burgundy  appears  to 
plead  for  her,  and  challenges  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  a  single 
combat,  upon  the  issue  of  which  the  life  or  death  of  Joan  is  to 
depend.  Burgundy  being  conquered,  the  execution  is  proceeded 
with,  and  Joan  of  Arc  is  seen  on  the  pile,  waving  her  banner, 
which  the  Inquisitor  Hermangard  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  restore 
to  her  for  the  occasion.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  an  epilogue, 
in  which  M.  Soumet,  pursuing  the  subject  still  further,  exhibits 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  with  scientific  precision,  as  ^^squelette 
calcin^^'"  and  then  passes  on  to  the  unseen  world,  where  Isabel, 
who  had  died  about  the  same  time,  is  doomed  to  eternal  death, 
while  Joan  of  Arc  is  welcomed  to  heaven  by  the  Virgin  Mary, 
St.  Genoveva,  the  archangel  St.  Michael,  and  others.  But  even 
here  M.  Soumet  cannot  leave  the  subject;  his  ruling  passion 
is  strong  in  death,  and  before  he  brings  his  effusion  to  a  close,  he 
takes  care  to  intimate  that  the  pile  of  the  Maid, 

*'  That  monument  of  triumph  and  of  blame,  raises  a  separation  wall 
of  fire  between  London  and  Paris." 

For  the  sake  of  both  nations,  we  hope  that  no  more  serious 
misunderstandings  may  arise  between  them,  than  this  grievance 
of  M.  Soumet ;  a  grievance  which,  we  may  observe  by  the  way, 
is  wholly  destitute  of  foundation;  for  contrary  to  the  popular 
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notion,  which  attributes  the  disgraceful  legal  murder  of  Joan  to 
the  English,  the  documents  published  by  M.  Quicherat  clearly  prove, 
that  the  French  were  themselves  the  chief  actors  in  this  barbarous 
persecution.  Whatever  share  the  English  had  in  setting  the 
proceeding  against  her  on  foot,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the 
University  of  Paris,  which  took  the  lead  in  requiring  her  to  be 
arraigned,  and  would  gladly  have  got  the  process  into  its  own 
hands,  pronounced  its  solemn  decision  against  her ;  and  that  all 
the  judges  before  whom  she  was  arraigned,  and  by  whose  perversion 
of  justice  her  condemnation  was  mainly  procured,  were  French- 
men ;  the  leading  person  among  them,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
acting  his  part  as  judicial  persecutor  with  an  alacrity  and  vehe- 
mence of  zeal  which  must  have  rendered  any  thing  like  compul- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  English  Quite  superfluous.  Of  the 
disgrace,  therefore,  which  undoubtedly  attaches  to  Joan'^s  death, 
by  far  the  largest  and  heaviest  share  belongs  of  right  to  France; 
and  while  England  has  done  at  least  poetic  justice  to  her 
memory,  France  has  not  as  yet  discharged  even  that  debt,  nor  is 
likely  to  do  so,  unless  a  poet  should  arise  of  a  very  different 
spirit  and  calibre  from  that  of  M.  Alex.  Soumet. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  by  poeta  of  difierent  countries 
on  this  highly  poetic  subject,  the  drama  of  Schiller,  notwith- 
standing its  faults,  especiaUy  in  the  cUhouement  of  the  story,  still 
stands  unrivalled ;  and  we  cannot  but  hail  the  idea  of  transplant- 
ing into  the  field  of  English  literature  a  performance  which 
justly  ranks  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  German  bard. 
Two  attempts  which  have  recently  been  made  to  effect  this  are 
now  lying  before  us,  and  we  shall  endeavour,  before  we  bring  our 
article  to  a  close,  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  both  of  the  drama 
of  Schiller,  and  of  the  merit  of  the  two  translations  quoted  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

One  of  these,  that  of  Miss  Swanwick,  is  unfortunately  incom- 
plete, the  authoress  having  selected  for  translation  those  portions 
of  the  drama  only,  which  are  immediately  connected  with  tne  Maid 
of  Orleans  herself.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  because  the  know- 
ledge of  the  original,  and  the  facility  for  rendering  its  sense  with 
tolerable  accuracy  and  faithfulness  into  flowing  English  verse, 
displayed  in  these  fragments,  prove  her  to  be  equal  to  the  task 
which  she  has  undertaken.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to 
convey  an  unqualified  approval  of  her  translation ;  we  think,  and 
we  shall  presently  show,  that  a  closer  adherence  to  the  original 
might  in  some  instances  have  been  observed,  without  deteriorating 
the  English  either  in  point  of  cadence  or  of  expression.  But  we 
desire  not  to  forget  how  great  a  command  of  both  languages  a 
really  good  translation  requires,  one  which  shall  not  merely  render 
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the  average  sense  in  words  of  somewhat  similar  import,  but  which 
siiall  transfer  the  more  recondite  beauties  of  the  original,  nay,  to  a 
certain  extent  even  its  faults,  if  they  be  characteristic  of  the 
genius  of  the  author,  into  another  idiom. 

Such  a  command  of  the  Oerman  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
that  Miss  Swanwick  possesses,  and  her  translations  are  not 
therefore  likely  to  take  rank  among  those  master-works  of  genius, 
by  which,  in  some  few  rare  instances,  the  productions  of  the  human 
mind  have  been  not  only  transplanted  into,  but,  if  such  an  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed,  rendered  indigenous  in  a  foreign  soil.  But 
although  we  cannot  place  her  in  the  first  line  of  translators,  we 
feel  it  but  due  to  her  to  acknowledge,  that  she  does  possess  the 
ordinary  qualifications  required  in  a  translator  of  poetry,  namely, 
1,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  construction  of 
the  language  from  which  the  translation  is  made ;  2,  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  that  language  to  appreciate  not  only  the  general, 
but  the  idiomatic  beauties  of  the  work  translated ;  3,  a  correct  ear 
and  a  cultivated  taste  for  poetic  expression  in  the  language  into 
which  the  translation  is  made. 

Having  enumerated  these  three  qualifications,  without  possess^ 
ing  which  no  one  should,  in  our  opinion,  intermeddle  with  the 
business  of  translating  any  thing,  but  especially  masterpieces  of 
literature,  we  may  as  well  state  at  once  that  the  author  of  the 
other  translation  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  quoted  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  is  wofully  deficient  in  all  the  three.  We  make  this 
statement  with  considerable  reluctance,  because  the  author  in 
question  is,  we  believe,  a  respectable  writer  in  that  field  of  litera- 
ture which  is  his  own  proper  province  ;  but  there  are  offences  in 
the  literary  world  to  which  no  mercy  can  be  extended ;  and  we 
take  the  mangling  of  a  great  masterpiece  of  genius  to  be  of  that 
number. 

Mr.  Thompson  himself  deprecates  criticism,  and  makes  some 
sort  of  apology  for  the  imperfections  of  his  performance  in  his 
preface,  by  informing  the  reader  that  it  was  '^  written  at  scraps 
of  time, — leisure  moments  of  laborious  days.'*'  This  would  be 
.a  valid  excuse,  indeed,  if  there  had  been  any  necessity,  any  very 
strong  call  of  duty,  for  the  author  to  publish  a  translation  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans ;  but  it  does  not  excuse  a  performance  swarming 
with  imperfections,  being  thrust  upon  the  public,  without  any 
call  or  necessity,  professedly  as  a  cast  taken  from  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  German  poetic  art.  Having  deprived  Mr. 
Thompson  of  the  excuse  which  he  alleges,  we  feel  bound  to  pro- 
vide him  with  another.  He  tells  us,  m  his  preface,  that  '^  all 
men  must  have  some  sleep ;''  and  we  charitably  conjecture,  that 
to  this  undeniable  necessity  of  nature  our  author  generally  yielded 
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while  he  was  employed  upon  this  work  of  art.  Indeed,  to  be 
quite  candid,  we  do  not  think  that  even  if  he  had  been  always 
wide  awake,  and  had  had  plenty  of  leisure  at  his  command,  Mr. 
Thompson  would  have  been  Qualified  for  such  an  undertaking,  on 
account  of  his  deficiency  in  the  three  pre-requisites  before-men- 
tioned. That  he  is  wanting  both  in  correctness  of  ear  and 
in  poetical  taste,  constantly  diluting  the  sense  of  the  original, 
and  swelling  its  bulk  with  unmeaning  and  often  inappropriate  epi- 
thets, wo  shall  not  stop  to  demonstrate ;  a  cursory  glance  over 
the  specimens  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote,  will  abun- 
dantly illustrate  his  unnecessary  and  unpoetic  prolixity ;  and  a 
comparison  with  the  German  text  will  prove,  to  any  one  mode- 
rately acquainted  with  that  language,  the  inadequacy  of  his 
translation  for  rendering  the  beauties  of  the  original.  We  shall, 
therefore,  content  oursdves  with  adducing  a  few  proofs  how  ut- 
terly insufficient  is  even  his  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage from  which  he  has  ventured  to  translate.  None  but  the 
veriest  tyro  in  German  could  have  fallen  into  such  palpable  mis- 
takes as  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn  in  the  translation  before  us. 
For  instance,  in  the  passage : 

**  Dass  Rduber  in  das  konigliche  Frankretch 
Sich  theiten  mit  dem  Schwert,  die  edeln  Slddte, 
Die  mit  der  Monarchie  gealtert  sind, 
Dem  Feind  die  rost'gen  Schliissel  uberliefem^*' 

Mr.  Thompson,  ignorant  apparently  of  the  phrase,  "  Sich  in 
etwas  theilen^'*  '^  to  share,  to  divide  a  thing,^^  translates  as  if  the 
original  read,  "«»  dem  koniglichen  Franireich^''  and  mistakes 
*'  die  edeln  Stddte^^''  which  is  the  nominative  to  "  ulerliefem^  for 
the  accusative  governed  by  "  theilen^'  rendering  the  lines : 

**  That  spoilers  in  our  fair  imperial  France 
Should  parcel  with  the  sword  the  noble  cities 
That  have  grown  ancient  with  the  monarchy ; 
Hand  over  to  the  foe  their  rusty  keys,'* 

where  it  appears  as  if  the  spoilers  handed  over  the  keys. 

In  the  speech  of  Dunois,  where  he  encourages  Charles  by  the 
reflection  that  the  war  is  not  of  his  kindling, 

"  Du  hast  ihn  nicht  leichtsinnig  selbst  entflammt,** 

Mr.  Thompon  contrives  to  say  just  the  reverse,  only  alleging 
that  he  had  good  cause  for  kindUng  it,  thus : 

"  Thyself,  for  no  light  cause,  hast  kindled  it." 

The  expression,  ^^dem  Schicksal  unierliegen^^'*  which  signifies 
^^  to  swcumb  to  fate/^  he  renders,  '^  to  lie  heneaih  the  hmd  of 
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fateT'  ^^ Maehtworty''  i.e.  word  of  command,  he  renders  "war- 
cry  ;**"  "  dcLS  Schwert  ist  drunter^  da^  mir  dienen  soll^  i.  e.  "  the 
sword  which  is  to  serve  me  is  among  them,"***  among  the  other 
weapons,  he  renders,  "  beneath  them  all.""  "  Ihr  Herzoge^  die 
das  Reich  verweeen^^'*  i.  e.  "  ye  dukes  who  administer  the  realm, 
ye  regents  of  the  realm,''  he  renders,  and  we  perceive  Miss  Swan- 
wick  too,  who  is  not  usually  found  tripping,  "  ye  dukes  who  de- 
solate  this  realm  ;*"  so  the  word  '*  Reichsverweser^''  in  a  passage 
where  the  context  ought  to  have  drawn  attention  to  the  mistake, 
**  the  destroyer  oi  our  realm,''  instead  of  the  "  Regent,'^  "  Entgegnet 
man  mir  so  ?"  i.  e,  "  am  I  treated  thus  ?"  he  renders,  "  must  I  be 
thus  encountered?"^  "  den  emsten  Kampf^''  i.  e.  "  the  se'oere  fight," 
he  renders,  "  \}r!^  first  encounter,"  as  if  it  were  ersten  ;  ^^funfzig^ 
i.e.  "fifty,"  he  renders  "fifteen;"  ^^ streng^  i.e.  "severe,"  he 
renders  "strong  ;"  ^^Schon  vor  des  Eisens  blanker  Scheids  schaudert 
mir^'*'*  i.e.  "  even  the  polished  sheath  of  the  sword  alarms  me,"  he 
renders,  "  I  shudder  at  the  blaze  of  naked  steel."  Those  beau- 
tiful lines,  in  which  Burgundy  betrays  his  secret  conviction  of  the 
innocence  of  Joan,  and  of  the  heavenly  spirit  by  which  she  is 
animated : 

"  Ferstrickend  ist  der  Luge  truglich  Wort, 
Dock  ihre  Rede  ist  wie  eines  K'tndes. 
Wenn  bdse  Getsler  ihr  die  IVorte  leihn. 
So  ahmen  sie  die  Unschuld  siegreich  nach;** 

bear  in  Mr.  Thompson's  translation  a  sense  precisely  the  reverse 
of  the  original,  from  sheer  ignorance  of  the  language.  He  ren- 
ders them  thus : — 

*[  The  treacherous  voice  of  falsehood  lays  its  snare 
Deep  in  the  artless  language  of  the  child. 
When  evil  spirits  would  conquer  souls  by  words, 
They  wear  the  form  of  innocence.'* 

Miss  Swanwick  renders  correctly : 

*'  Falsehood*s  fallacious  words  are  full  of  guile, 
BiU  hers  are  pure  and  child -like.     If  indeed 
Spirits  of  evil  borrow  this  disguise, 
They  copy  innocence  triumphantly." 

Again,  in  the  passage — 

"  Fiirchtet  die  Gottheit 
Des  SchwertSf  eKihr's  der  Scheid*  entreisst.  Loslassen 
Kann  der  Oervaltige  das  Schwert ;" 
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Mr.  Thompson  refers  der  Gewaltige^  which  is  masculine,  to 
die  Gottheit  des  Schwerts^  which  is  feminine,  and  so  translates, 

"  Dread,  ere  ye  unsheathe  it, ' 
The  godhead  of  the  sword !  that  power  sets  free 
The  war-fiend ;" 

whereas  the  meaning  of  the  original  is,  that  ^^  the  powerful 
may  easily  let  loose  the  sword  C  but  they  cannot,  as  the  poet 
goes  on  to  say,  recall  it  as  easily.  ^'  Metne  Schdfertrift^  Miss 
Swanwick  correctly,  "  my  shepherd  walked  Mr.  Thompson  ren- 
ders, ^^  my  pastoral  toil^'*  On  the  death  of  Talbot,  Lionel  takes 
leave  of  him  with  these  words  : 

"  Kurz  ist  der  Ahschiedfur  die  lange  Freundscha/tt*' 

which  means  obviously, 

*'  Short  is  the  parting  for  so  long  a  friendship ;" 

yet  Mr.  Thompson  contrives  to  escape  the  sense,  and  puts, 

"  Short  is  the  absence 
That  interrupts  an  everlasting  friendship." 

These  examples,  taken  here  and  there,  as  we  noted  them  in 
looking 'Over  his  performance,  are  more  than  enough  to  demon- 
strate Mr.  Thompson''s  utter  incompetency  to  translate  Schiller ; 
but  in  order  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  how  thickly  strewn  these 
mistranslations  are,  we  will  take  them  in  order  as  they  occur,  at 
the  first  place  that  opens  before  us ;  marking  not  only  those 
instances  in  which  the  sense  of  the  original  haa  been  grossly 
mistaken  by  our  author,  but  the  numerous  other  cases^  also  in 
which  the  expressions  chosen  by  him  are,  though  not  absolutely 
erroneous,  yet  so  unsuitable,  that  no  moderately  read  German 
scholar  would  have  thought  of  selecting  them;  while  a  little 
attention  to  the  context  would  for  the  most  part  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  prevented  their  adoption.  The  passage  from 
which  we  shall  quote,  is  in  the  second  scene  of  the  prologue, 
part  of  the  dialogue  between  Joanna,  her  father,  and  her  lover. 
Thibaut  d'*Arc  urging  upon  his  daughter  the  suit  of  Raimond, 
describes  him  as  "  dieser  wackre  Junaling^'^  which  means  simply, 
"  this  brave  youth  ;"*'  or  as  Miss  Swanwick  renders  it,  ''  this 
noble  youth  T**  but  Mr.  Thompson,  misled  apparently  by  thd 
termination  ling^  translates,  *'  this  bold  stripling.'^  A  little  far- 
ther on  Thibaut,  in  allusion  to  Joanna^s  age  and  beauty,  says — 

"  Ich  sehe  dich  in  JugendfiUle  prangen^** 
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which  Miss  Swanwick  very  properly  renders, 

"  I  see  thee  blooming  in  tby  youthful  prime  ;" 

but  Mr.  Thompson,  misled  by  his  dictionary,  where,  at  the  word 
*•*•  praiigm^''  he  finds,  inter  alta^  "  to  boast,**^  altogether  misses  the 
sense,  and  writes, 

"  I  see  thee  hoaat  in  haughtiness  of  youth." 

Presently  again,  where  Baimond  interposes,  to  stop  Thibaut^s 
torrent  of  reproach  against  his  daughter,  he  begins  his  speech  with 
the  words, 

"  Lasst*s  gut  seyn^  Vater  Arc  !  " 

the  meaning  of  which  is,  as  again  Miss  Swanwick  correctly 
gives  it, 

"  Forbear,  good  father," 

i,  e.  "  say  no  more,^ — "  trouble  not  the  girl ;''  instead  of  which, 
Mr.  Thompson,  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  German 
phraseology,  infelicitously  renders : 

"  Let  well  alone^  good  father." 
Again,  where  Baimond  describes  Joan, 

"  Standing  erect,  surrounded  by  her  flock, 
With  noble  port,  casting  her  thoughtful  look 
Down  on  the  petty  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;" 

it  is  evident  that  in  the  words, 

"  und  den  ems  ten  Blick 
*  Herabsenkt  auf  der  Erde  kleine  Lander,** 

the  poet  means  to  convey  the  idea  of  Joan's  moral  elevation,  and 
of  her  commanding  position,  appointed  to  rule  the  destinies  of 
kingdoms,  without  being  moved  by  their  petty  interests.  Of  this 
exquisitely  beautiful  allusion  there  is  no  trace  whatever  in  Miss 
Swanwick^s  version,  who  only  says, 

"  with  noble  form 
And  earnest  gaze  bent  on  the  world  beneath." 

But  Mr.  Thompson,  though  he  suffers  not  the  words  thus  to 
escape  him,  altogether  misses  the  sense,  making  that  which  is  a 
matter  of  moral  elevation,  a  trite  question  of  perspective : 

"  With  noble  port,  and  fixed  and  steady  eye, 
Gazing  on  ike  dmudshed  fields  below." 
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We  say  nothing  of  the  dilution  of  the  "  thoughtful  look  '^  into  a 
*'  fixed  and  steady  eye  C*  but  what  means  Mr.  Thompson  by  the 
two  lines  following  I 

'*  Then  seems  she  somewhat  loftier  to  betide^ 
And  oft  I  deem  her  maid  of  other  days.*' 

With  the  author^s  leave,  this  is  not  English  sense,  much  less 
the  sense  of  the  German  ;  **  to  betide^  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
Johnson,  means  ^'  to  happen  to,  to  befal,  to  bechance  ;^  never 
^*  to  signify,**^  which  is  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Thompson  uses 
the  word,  being  suspended,  as  it  would  seem,  between  sleep  and 
waking,  between  German  and  English,  and  misled  by  the  analogy 
of  sound  in  the  German  word  "  oedeuieny  As  for  the  "  maid  of 
other  days^^''  if  any  idea  can  attach  to  it  at  all,  it  is  what  the 
vulgar  call  '^  an  old  maid,'^  which  Joan  certainly  was  not.  Much 
more  appropriate  again  is  Miss  Swanwick's  version : 


'*  Looking,  methought,  as  if  from  other  times 
She  came,  foreboding  things  of  import  high  ; 


It 


which,  though  not  literally  accurate,  is  perhaps  the  best  way  of 
giving  the  sense  of  Schiller''s, 

"  Da  icheint  sie  mir  was  HbhWes  zu  hedeuten^ 
Und  dunkt  mirs  oft,  sie  stamrn  aus  andern  ZeitenJ* 

Occasionally  Mr.  Thompson  splits  upon  that  rock  of  all  bad 
poets,  bombast ;  as  in  the  following  lines : 

"  Schleicht  sie,  gleich  dem  einsiedlerischen  Vogel, 
Heraus  ins  graulich  duslre  Geisterreich 
Der  Nacht,  tritl  auf  den  Kreuzweg  hin  "  .  ... 

Miss  Swan  wick  faithfully  and  simply : 

*'  She,  like  the  solitary  bird,  creeps  forth. 
And  in  the  fearful  spirit-realm  of  night 
To  yon  crossway  repairs  "  .  .  .  . 

Mr.  Thompson : 

"  Glides,  like  the  midnight  fowl  of  solitude^ 
Into  night's  grim  and  grisly  realm  of  ghosts. 
And  speeds  her  to  the  cross-road  "  .  •  •  . 

In  matters  of  emphasis,  too,  he  is  not  unfrequently  at  fault ; 
thus : 

"  fVarum  erwdhlt  sie  immer  diesen  Ort  ?  " 

which  means, 

"  Why  this  spot  always  does  she  choose?** 
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he  renders, 

"  Why  should  she  ever  choose  this  gloomy  spot  ?  " 

A  little  further  on  we  have  the  unfortunate  "  betide*''  again  : 

''  0  das  hedeuiet  einen  tie/en  Fail" 
Miss  Swanwick,  quite  satisfactorily, 

"  Oh,  'tis  the  prelude  to  some  fearful  fall ! " 
but  Mr.  Thompson, 

**  Oh,  surely  it  betides  some  fearful  fall ! " 

This  badge  of  sciolisms,  grammatical,  philological,  and  poetical, 
crowded  together  within  the  narrow  compass  of  two  pages,  will, 
we  think,  suffice  to  convince  our  readers  that  if  they  wish  to  have 
an  idea  of  Schiller,  they  must  not  commit  themselves  to  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Thompson  ;  and  that  we  have  not  exceeded  the 
boundaries  of  fair  criticism  by  pronouncing  him,  without  circum- 
locution, wholly  disqualified  for  the  task  of  transplanting  the 
master-works  of  German  literature  upon  the  soil  of  England. 

And  now  for  the  drama  of  Schiller.  The  outline  of  the  story, 
as  he  gives  it,  keeps  pretty  closely  to  the  historical  legend  in  the 
earlier  part  of  her  career,  but  departs  widely  from  it  towards  the 
close,  principally  with  regard  to  tne  cause  of  Joan'^s  captivity  and 
the  manner  of  her  death.  The  drama  itself  is  preceded  by  a 
prologue,  which  opens  the  stoiy  ; — Thibaut  d'^Arc,  in  recounting 
the  calamities  of  the  times,  bestows  his  two  elder  daughters  in 
marriage  upon  their  suitors,  that  they  may  not  be  without  pro- 
tection in  such  dangerous  times ;  he  then  turns  to  Joan,  whose 
lover,  BAimond,  has  in  vain  sought  to  win  her  heart.  This  gives 
the  old  man  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  her  solitary  habits,  and 
her  mysterious  communion  with  the  unseen  world,  which  he 
suspects  to  be  "  of  evil.'*'  During  these  discourses,  Bertrand, 
one  of  their  neighbours,  arrives  with  news  from  the  seat  of  war, 
and  with  a  helmet  which,  by  his  account,  a  gipsy  forced  upon 
him,  and  then  disappeared.  Joanna  considers  this  as  a  sign 
from  heaven,  and  seizes  the  helmet ;  and  as  Bertrand  continues 
to  enumerate  the  mischances  of  the  French  army,  and  the  successes 
of  the  enemy,  she  who  hitherto  had  stood  silent,  grows  more  and 
more  animated,  and  in  a  prophetic  strain  proclaims  the  approach- 
ing deliverance  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  followed  by  the  scene  in 
which  Joanna  bids  fareweU  to  her  home,  in  those  stanzas  of  ex- 
quisite beauty,  which  more  than  any  thing  else  that  has  been 
written  in  prose  or  in  verse,  image  forth  her  inner  mind. 
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The  drama  itself  opens  with  a  scene  in  the  camp  of  Charles,  in 
which  all  the  perplexities  of  his  position  are  successively  intro<> 
duced ;  and  Agnes  Sorel,  whose  character  is  largely  indebted  to 
Schiller  for  the  high  poetry  with  which  he  has  veiled  its  defects, 
sacrifices  her  jewels  to  relieve  the  Dauphin  from  the  most  press- 
ing of  his  necessities.  While  despair  thus  reigns  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Charles,  a  knight  arrives,  bringing  intelligence  of  a 
wondrous  maiden,  who  had  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene  of 
war,  and  had  turned  its  tide ;  an  anticipation  of  the  military  ex- 

1)loits  of  Joan  before  her  presentation  to  the  king,  which  need- 
essly  deviates  from  historic  truth,  and  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  her  mission,  while  it  serves  no  other  purpose  in 
the  plot  of  the  drama  than  to  bring  her  on  the  stage  with  greater 
4clat.  The  announcement  is  followed  by  the  immediate  arrival  of 
Joan  herself;  but,  before  her  entrance,  the  Dauphin  bids  Dunois 
take  his  place  and  personate  him.     Instead  of  M.  Soumet^s 

**  Eh!  mon  Dieu  !  c*esi  vout^  non  pas  un  autre  f** 

Schiller  makes  her  say, — 

**  Bastard  of  Orleans,  thou  wilt  tempt  thy  God  ! 
This  place  abandon,  which  becomes  thee  not ! 
To  this  more  mighty  one  the  maid  is  sent." 

as  Miss  Swanwick  renders ;  or,  as  Mr.  Thompson  has  managed 
to  pervert  and  dilute  the  passage : — 

"  Slay, 
Bastard  of  Orleans  !  thou  wouldst  tempt  thy  ruin  ! 
Vacate  that  place  at  once  that  ill  becomes  thee  ! 
My  mission  is  to  this  thy  master  here** 

Joan  then  declares  to  Charles  the  purport  of  three  prayers  which 
he  had  addressed  to  heaven  the  night  before.  Moved  bv  this 
sign,  Charles  proclaims  his  belief  in  her  divine  mission ;  and  then 
the  Archbishop  of  Bheims  asks  her  of  her  birth  and  parentage : 
Schiller  thus  avoiding,  by  a  reversal  of  the  legendary  order  of 
events,  the  unpoetic  episode  of  a  theological  commission  of  in- 
quiry.    Joanna  thus  replies ' : — 

"  Most  reverend  lord,  Joanna  is  my  name : 
I  am  but  a  poor  shepherd's  lowly  daughter, 
Born  in  the  royal  hamlet  Dom  Remi, 

'  We  give  this  passage,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  important  in  the  whole 
drama,  iu  a  version  of  our  own,  as  neither  of  the  two  before  us  is  quite 
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Which  lies  within  the  diocese  of  Toal  * : 
There,  from  a  child,  1  kept  my  father's  sheep. 
And  much  and  often  did  I  hear  them  tell 
Of  the  strange  island  people,  .who  had  cross*d 
The  sea  to  make  us  slaves,  and  force  upon  us 
An  alien  lord  who  does  not  love  the  nation ; 
That  they  had  seized  the  mighty  town  of  Paris 


factory.    For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  learned  in  German,  we 
subjoin  the  originaL 

Miss  Swan  wick.  Mb.  Thompson. 

Most  reverend  fiither,  I  am  call'd  Jo-    Most   reverend    lord,   Joanna   is    my 

hanna ;  name. 

I  am  a  shepherd's  lowly  daughter,  bom      I  am  but  the  poor  daughter  of  a  hind 
In  Domremy,  a  village  of  my  king,  Of  my  king's  village,  Dom  Remi,  which 

Included  in  the  diocese  of  Tulle  *,  lies 

And  from  a  child  I  kept  my  father's    Within  the  precinct  of  the  church  of 

sheep.  Toul*; 

Oft  of  the  foreign  islanders  I  heard,  And  from  a  child  I  kept  my  father's 

Who  o'er  the  sea  had  come  to  make  us        sheep. 

slaves.  And  much  and  oft  T  heard  my  neigh- 

And  force  us  to  obey  a  foreign  king  hours  tell 

Who  cared  not  for  the  people.    I  was    Of  island  strangers,  who  had  crossed  the 

told  sea 

That  they  had  enter'd  Paris,  and  usurp'd    To  enslave  our  country^  and  subject  our 

people 
To  lords  of  foreign  race,  unloved,  un- 
known ; 
And  how  already  they,  with  wrongful 

might. 
Had  seized  the  city   Paris,  and  pre* 
Bumed 

*^ EhrvB^rd^ger  Herr.  Johanna  nennt  man  ndch. 
lek  bin  nur  einet  Jiirten  nitdre  TodUer 
Aut  meinet  K'dnias  Flecken  Dom  ^tUmL 
Ikr  in  dem  Kirekensprenad  liMt  ton  Tond^ 
Und  hiiUte  die  Sehafi  meines  raten 
Von  Kind  auf,     Und  t04  horie  tid  und  oft 
Erzdhlen  ton  demfremden  IntdtoUc, 
Das  Uber  Meer  gdnmmen*  un»  an  Kneehtm 
Z*  r^d^,  MiJTmfiwUgOornen  Herr» 
Un»  aufgnxtnmgenf  der  dcu  Volk  nickt  lidd  ; 
Und  dam  de  tAon  die  grotte  SkuU  Pari§ 


*  Both  Miss  Swaawiek  and  Mr.  Thompson  are  mistaken  as  to  the  sense  of  this 
verse.  The  diocese  of  Tulle  is  in  the  Limosin,  and  Dom  Remi  in  Lorraine,  at  the 
opposite  end  of  France.    But  neither  could  Dom  Remi  be  described  as  '*  within  the 

?recinct8  of  the  church  of  Tool,"  firom  which  it  is  more  than  twenty  miles  distant. 
'he  truth  is,  that  Dom  Remi  belonged  to  the  ancient  dioeese  of  I'oul,  which  now 
forms  part  of  the  united  diooese  of  Nancy  and  Toul.  The  Qwman  Kirckemprengd 
means  dioceoe. 
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Already,  and  the  kingdom  made  their  own. 

Then  I  God's  Mother  suppliant  implored 

To  turn  from  us  the  shame  of  foreign  bondage, 

And  to  preserve  to  us  our  native  king. 

Outside  the  hamlet  of  my  birth  an  image 

Most  ancient  stands  of  Holy  Mother  :  crowds 

Of  pious  pilgrims  at  its  shrine-  were  wont 

To  meet ;  and  by  its  side  a  holy  oak, 

Far  famed,  for  by  some  blessed  power  there 

Were  countless  wonders  wrought.     Beneath  its  shade 

I  Iov*d  to  sit,  tending  the  flock ;  my  heart 

Was  thither  drawn.     And  if  perchance  a  lamb 

Amid  the  mountain  wilds  was  lost,  In  dream 

'Twas  shown  me,  when  beneath  that  oak  I  slept. 

Miss  Swanwick.  Mb.  Thompson. 

Possession  of  the  kingdom.      Then   I    To  claim  the  sovereign  mastery  of  the 

cried  realm : 

Imploring  earnestly  the  Queen  of  heaven    Then  did  I  to  the  mother  of  my  God 
To  save  us  from  the  shame  of  foreign    Make  urgent  supplication,  that  her  power 
chains,  Would  save   us    from    the    stranger's 

And  still  preserve  to  us  our  native  king.        shameful  yoke. 
Not  distant  from  the  spot  where  I  was    And  shield  our   lawful    native  prince 

boni  from  harm. 

An  ancient  image  of  the  Virgin  stands,  Now,  at  the  entrance  of  my  native  village 
To  which  the  holy  pilgrims  oft  repair ;  There  stands,  revered  from  dark  anti- 
And  near  it  is  a  consecrated  oak,  <iuity. 

Famed  for  the  healing  power  of  miracle.    The  Virgin  Mother's  holy  effigy. 
Oft  'ncath  the  shadow  of  this  oak  I  sat.      To  which  full  many  a  pious  pilgrimage 
Tending  my  flock, — my  heart  still  drew    Was  customed  to  be  made ;  and,  hard 

me  there  ;  thereby. 

And  if  by  chance  among  the  desert  hills    A  consecrated  oak,  of  power,  renowned 
A  lambkin  stray'd,  'twas  shown  me  in    Through  countless  wonders,  blessings  to 

a  dream  impart. 

When  in  the  shadow  of  that  oak  I  slept.     Well  loved  I  in  theoak*8  broad  shade  tosit 

Tending  my  flocks :  some  instinct  drew 

me  thither; 
And  oft  as  lambs  strayed  on  the  upland 

wolds, 
Did  I  but  sleep  in  shadow  of  that  oak. 
Dreams  taught  me  where  to  seek  them, 
and  I  found. 

Inn  Kdiien  und  de$  Reiehet  tick  ermaehti^. 
Da  riff  ick  flekend  GtttUt  Mutter  an. 
Von  uns  zu  wenden  frtmder  Ketten  Schmaeh, 
Uns  den  einheitn'sehen  Konin  zu  beirahren. 
Und  tor  dnn  Dorf  vo  ick  pmoren,  iteht 
Ein  uralt  MuttergotUs-BUd,  zu  dem 
DerfroiMnen  PUatrfahrUn  tid  ^ftchah^n, 
Una  fine  hfU^<je  E'lche  $tfht  daneben, 
Durch  rirler  tVunder  Segentkrafi  beruknU, 
Und  in  der  Eiche  SchaUtn  son  ich  gem, 
Die  Herde  tteidend,  denn  mich  zog  dot  Hen, 
Und  ging  ein  Lamm  fnir  in  den  v^SMen  Bergen 
Verhren,  immer  zeigte  mirt  der  Traum, 
Wenn  iek  im  SckaUen  dieter  Eiehe  §eldirf. 
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And  once  upon  a  time,  when  I  in  pray*r 
Deyout  beneath  that  tree  the  ]ong  night  through 
Had  sat,  my  eyes  from  sleep  defending, — ^lo ! 
The  Holy  Virgin  came  to  me,  a  sword 
And  banner  bearing,  else  clad  like  myself 
In  garb  of  shepherdess,  and  thus  she  spake : 
*  'Tis  I :  Arise,  Joanna  I  leave  the  flock, 
The  Lord  doth  call  thee  to  another  work. 
This  banner  take,  and  gird  thee  vrith  this  sword ! 
Therewith  extirpate  thou  my  people's  foes. 
The  son  of  thy  liege  lord  lead  into  Rheims, 
And  crown  him  with  the  royal  diadem  I ' 
And  I  to  her  made  answer :  *  How  should  I 
On  such  deeds  venture,  I,  a  maiden  soft. 
And  all  unskill'd  in  man-destroying  war ! ' 

Miss  SwANwicK.  Mb.  Thompson. 

And  once,  when  through  the  nighty  be-  And  once,  when  I  had  sat  the  livelong 

neath  thuB  tree  night 

In  pious  adoration  I  had  sat.  In  orison  devout  beneath  that  tree. 

Resisting  sleep,  the  holy  one  appear'd  And  battled  with  invading  sleep — behold  1 

Bearing  a  swonl  and  banner,  otherwise  The  holy  Maid  herself  approached  me. 

Clad  like  a  shepherd  maid,  and  thus  ad-  bearing 

dress'd  me :  A  sword  and  banner ;  for  the  rest  ar- 

*^  Tis  I ;  stand  up  Johanna  I  leave  thy  rayed 

flock  ;  In  pastoral  weeds,  like  me  ;  and  thus 

The  Lord  appoints  thee  to  another  task!  bespake  : 

Receive  this  banner  !  gird  thee  with  this  "  'Tis  I.  Arise,  Joanna !  leave  thy  flocks; 

sword  I  Heaven  calls  thee  to  another  charge ! 

And  with  it  slay  my  people's  enemies,  arise  1 

Conduct  thy  lord's  appointed   son    to  Receive  this  banner !  gird  thee  with  thia 

Rheims,  sword  I 

And  on  his  forehead  place  the  kingly  With  this  exterminate  thy  people's  foesy 

crown  !"  And  lead  toRheims  thy  lord's  imperialson, 

To  which  I  answered,    **  How  dare  I  And  set  the  royal  crown  upon  his  head.'* 

presume  Then  I  replied  :  "  How  should  a  tender 

To  work  such  wonders, — I,  a  timid  maid,  maid. 

Unpractised  in  the  dreadful  art  of  war !"  Unskilled  in  murderous  war,  presume  to 

guide 
So  great  and  perilous  emprise !"  But  she 

Und  eintmah,  als  ich  tine  lange  Nachi 
In  f rammer  Andaeht  unter  diaem  3aum 
Gisaten,  und  dem  SeUaft  wideniand. 
Da  trot  die  Heilige  zu  mtr,  ein  Sehweri 
Und  Fahne  tragend,  aber  ionsi,  wie  ich. 
Ah  Sehaferinn  gekUidet,  und  iie  tprach  zu  mtr; 
'  Ick  h%n*9.    StA*  auff  Johanna,    La»  die  Herde^ 
Dich  ruft  der  Herr  zu  einem  anderen  Oesch'dft  ! 
Nimm  die$e  Fahne  I    Dietes  Sehwert  umgurU  dir  I 
Damilk  rertilae  meines  Voikee  Feinde, 
UndfUhre  deinei  Uerren  Sohn  naeh  Bheimt, 
Und  kriin*  ihn  mit  der  konigliehen  Krone  ! ' 
/dk  aber  tprach :  *  Wie  kann  ich  tdcher  That 
Mich  untirwinden,  eine  aarU  Matfd, 
Unkumlig  dm  verderUichen  6efeihi$  r 
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But  she  replied  :  '  No  deed  so  glorious 
Which  may  not  be  achieYed  by  virgin  pure» 
Whose  heart  against  all  earthly  love  is  steel'd* 
Behold  myself!  like  thou  a  maiden  chaste, 
1  to  the  Lord  gave  birth,  the  Lord  divine. 
And  am  myself  divine.'     With  that  she  touched 
Mine  eyelids,  and  as  I  did  upwards  cast 
My  look,  the  heaven  fill'd  with  angel-boys 
I  saw,  bearing  white  lilies  in  their  hands. 
While  music  sweet  was  floating  through  the  air. 
And  thus  on  three  successive  nights  appeared 
The  holy  One  and  said  :  '  Arise,  Joanna ! 
The  Lord  doth  call  thee  to  another  work.* 
But  on  the  third  night,  lo,  her  countenance 

Miss  SwANWicK.  Mr.  Thompson. 

And  she  replied,  ^  Whate'er  is  good  on  Instant  rejoined :  ^*  A  pure  and  stainless 

earth  virgin 

Can  be  accompliahed  by  a  virgin  pore,  Accomplishes  the    mightiest  deeds  on 

If  she  doth  never  yield  to  earthly  love.  earth, 

Gaze  upon  mc, — a  maiden  like  thyself !  Where  she  zesists  the  lores  of  earthly 

I  to  the  Lord,  the  holy  One,  gave  birth,  passion. 

And  am  myself  divine  I"    Mine  eyelids  Look  upon  me:  like  thee,  a  maiden  chaste, 

then  I  had  the  grace  to  bear  a  birth  divine. 

She  touched,  and  gazing  upwards  I  per-  And  am  divine  myself."    And  then  she 

ceived  touched 

That  all  the  heaven  was  fillM  with  angel  My  drooping  Uds ;   and,  as  I  upward 

forms,  gazed, 

Who  bore  white  lilies  in   their  hands,  All  heaven  was  full  of  quiring  cheru- 

wliile  tones  bim, 

Of  sweetest  music  hover'd  in  the  air.  Bearing  white  lilies  in  their  gentle  hands. 

On  three  successive  nights  the  holy  One  While  notes  celestial  floated  in  the  air. 

Appeai*'d  to  me,  and  cried,  '*  Arise,  Jo-  And  thus  on  three  successive  nights  ap- 

hanna !  peared 

The  Lord  appoints  thee  to  another  task."  The  holy  maid,  and  cried,  *^  Arise,  Jo- 

And  when  tho  third  time  she  reveal'd  anna! 

herself  Heaven  calls  thee  to  another  charge  ! 

arise  !" 
And  when  in  the  third  night  she  came 
to  me, 

Und  tie  verteUU :  '  Eine  reine  Jungfrau 

Vollbringt  iedwtda  Uerriiehe  aufErden^ 

Wtnn  tie  der  ird*$eheH  lAdte  widerdekt, 

Sieh  mich  an !    Eine  keutehe  Magd,  vie  dm, 

Hob*  ich  den  Ilerrn^  den  gotUicken  geboren, 

Undgotaich  bin  ich  tdbA ! '—Und  tie  beruhU 

Mein  Augenlied,  und  oUt  ich  auftt'drtt  mA, 

I>a  war  der  Himmel  toll  ton  Enadknaben, 

Die  trugen  tteitte  Lilien  in  der  jaandf 

Und  tiitter  Ton  tertchwdie  in  den  LUjlen, 

Und  to  drey  N'dehte  naoheinander  liett 

Die  UeUige  lioh  tehn^  und  ritf:  *  Steh*  auf,  Johanna  I 

Dich  ruft  der  Ilerr  tu  einem  andsren  Oetoh^fi.* 

Und  aUti$inder  driUen  Nocht  enehienf 
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Was  wroth,  and  sharp  rebuking  thus  she  spake  : 
*  Obedience  is  on  earth  the  woman's  duty, 
And  hard  endurance  her  oppressive  lot ; 
By  service  stern  she  must  be  purified  ; 
And  great  above  is  she,  who  served  below.' 
Thus  speaking  she  her  shepherdly  attire 
Let  fall,  and  in  her  royal  robes,  as  Queen 
Of  heaven  radiant  like  the  sun  she  stood. 
And  thence  uplifted  to  the  realms  of  bliss 
She  slowly  vanished,  borne  on  clouds  of  gold." 

This  narrative  of  Joanna  is  followed  by  a  long  pause,  which 
the  archbishop  interrupts  by  declaring  the  divine  attestation  of  her 
mission  sufficient  to  put  to  silence  all  doubts  of  earthly  prudence; 
she  is  then  invested  by  Charles  with  the  command  of  his  army, 
apd  on  the  arrival  of  a  herald  from  the  enemy  she  sends  a  mes- 
sage of  summons  and  defiance,  which  is  a  versified  rendering, 
though  in  very  different  taste  from  that  of  M.  Soumet,  of  the 
letter  to  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  before  quoted  among 
the  historical  documents. 

With  this  the  first  act  is  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  second 
act  introduces  us  to  the  British  camp.  Discussions  and  disputes 
between  the  English  generals,  Talbot  and  Lionel,  the  Duke  of 


Miss  Swanwick. 

She  seem'd  displeased,  and  chiding 
spoke  these  words : 

**  Obedience  is  the  woman's  duty  here. 

Endurance  is  her  destiny  on  earth. 

She  must  be  purified  through  discipline; 

Who  serveth  here  is  glorified  above." 

While  thus  she  spoke  she  let  her  shep- 
herd's garb 

Fall  from  her,  and  as  Queen  of  heaven 
stood  forth, 

Enshrined  in  radiant  light,  while  golden 
clouds 

Upbore  her  slowly  to  the  land  of  joy." 


Mr.  Thompson. 

With   wrathful    chiding    thus   did  she 

rebuke  me : 
'<  Obedience  is  the  woman's  part  on  earth. 
And  patient    suffering    her    appointed 

state ; 
By  service  hard  must  she  approve  her 

worth : 
Who  serves  below,  shall  there  above  be 

great." 
And  therewith  from  her  fell  the  pastoral 

garb, 
And  in  the  splendour  of  the  sunlight 

there 
She  stood,  the  queenly  majesty  of  heaven; 
And  golden  clouds  enwrapped  her,  and 

she  vanished, 
Gradual  ascending  to  the  land  of  bliss." 


Da  i^n^  sU,  und  sckefUnd  norack  tie  dieses  Wort : 

*Orhonam  ist  des  Weibes  Pjtickt  au/Erden, 

D<u  karte  Dulden  i$t  ihr  sehtceres  Loos ; 

Dureh  strenaen  Dienst  muss  sie  ^'dutert  werden ; 

Die  hier  gedienet,  iti  dori  oben  gross.* 

Und  also  spreokend  (less  sie  doe  Gewand 

Der  HirtinnfaUeH,  und  <ds  Koniginn 

Der  Himmd  stand  siedaim  Glanz  der  Sonnen, 

Und  gdldne  Wolken  truffen  sie  hinai^ 

Ltmffmm  venehwUidtnd  w  da»  Land  der  Wonnen," 

V   2 
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Burgundy  and  Isabel  of  ]3avaria)  which  disclose  both  the  internal 
state  of  their  league,  and  the  effect  produced  upon  the  confederate 
army  by  the  appearance  of  Joanna,  take  up  the  former  half  of 
the  act ;  the  latter  part  consists  of  battle  scenes,  in  which  Joanna 
appears,  first,  by  her  refusal  to  give  quarter  to  the  Welshman, 
Montgomery,  who  sues  hard  to  her  for  his  life,  in  tJhe  character 
of  the  merciless  championess  of  heaven,  in  whom  to  show  com- 
passion would  be  sin ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  character  of  peace- 
maker, by  her  persuading  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  withdraw 
from  the  English  alliance,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  France ;  an 
event  which,  it  is  well  known,  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
take  place  till  long  after  the  death  of  Joanna,  but  which  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  drama,  and  therefore  intro- 
duced into  it  by  an  allowable  poetic  licence. 

The  third  act  is  taken  up  chiefly  with  the  meeting  between 
Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  which  Joanna  also  is  pre« 
sent :  after  the  settlement  of  the  high  affairs  of  state  the  dis- 
course is  skilfully  turned  upon  the  Maid,  whom  the  king  ennobles, 
and  for  whose  hand  two  competitors  start  up  in  the  persons  of 
Dunois  and  La  Hire,  which  affords  an  opportunity  of  eliciting  in 
the  fullest  manner  the  incompatibility  of  any  thought  of  earthly 
love  with  Joanna's  mission,  and  so  prepares  the  way  for  the  catas- 
trophe which  follows.  The  passage  m  which  Joanna  abjures  all  the 

softer  emotions  of  her  sex,  is  thus  rendered  by  Miss  Swanwick : 

• 

**  Art  weary,  Dauphin,  of  the  heavenly  vision. 
That  thou  its  vessel  wouldst  annihilate  ? 
The  holy  maiden  sent  to  thee  by  God 
Degrade,  reducing  her  to  common  dust? 
Ye  blind  of  heart !  O  ye  of  little  faith  ! 
God*s  glory  shines  around  you ;  to  your  gaze 
He  doth  reveal  his  wonders  ;  and  ye  see 
Nought  but  a  woman  in  me.     Dare  a  woman 
Invest  her  tender  frame  in  polish *d  steel, 
And  boldly  mingle  in  the  rush  of  war  ? 
Woe,  woe  is  me,  if  bearing  in  my  hand 
God's  sword  of  vengeance,  1  in  my  vain  heart 
Cherish'd  affection  to  a  mortal  man ! 
Twere  better  for  me  I  had  ne'er  been  born. 
I  do  conjure  you,  speak  no  more  of  this. 
If  thou  wouldst  not  provoke  the  Spirit's  wrath 
Who  in  me  dwells.     The  eye  desiring  me 
To  me  is  horror  and  profanity." 

At  the  close  of  this  scene  the  action  of  the  drama  returns  to  the 
battle-field,  when  after  the  short  but  highly  tragic  episode  of 
Talbot  8  death,  Joanna  is  engaged  in  combat,  first  with,  a  phantom 
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of  hell,  which  appears  to  her  in  the  shape  of  a  black  kn]*ght, 
and  gives  her  an  oracular  intimation  that  the  tide  of  her  power  and 
greatness  will  turn  at  the  coronation  at  Bheims;  and  after- 
wards with  the  EngUsh  leader  Lionel,  whom  she  defeats,  and  is 
on  the  point  of  slaying,  when,  suddenly  struck  by  the  beauty  of 
his  countenance,  as  she  tears  down  his  helmet,  she  feels  the 
weakness  of  earthly  affection  rising  in  her  breast.  This  is  the 
point  on  which,  in  the  arrangement  of  Schiller'*s  drama,  tlie  whole 
destiny  of  Joanna  turns.  She  proceeds  with  the  army  to  Bheims, 
but  her  heart  is  distracted  by  love  and  remorse.  Feeling  that 
she  has  proved  faithless  to  her  vow,  and  to  the  stern  duty  of  her 
high  mission,  conscious,  moreover,  that  he  whom  she  loves,  is 
the  enemy  of  the  cause  for  which  she  is  sent  to  fight,  she  accuses 
herself  of  impiety  to  her  God,  and  of  base  treason  to  her  king  and 
country.  The  pitiless  slaughter  which  she  has  committed  in  the 
hour  of  her  strength,  rises  up  against  her  Hke  the  guilt  of  murder. 
She  dares  not  to  hold  communion  with  her  own  heart,  nor  to  meet 
the  eye  of  those  who  surround  her  with  every  mark  of  love  and 
reverence,  and  above  all  she  has  lost  her  confidence  in  the  heavenly 
support  in  which  she  had  hitherto  felt  so  strong  and  so  secure; 
the  remembrance  of  her  connexion  with  the  invisible  world  fills 
her  with  a  fearful  anticipation  of  coming  vengeance.  It  is  in  this 
mood  that  we  find  her  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  act,  plunged 
into  a  state  of  deep  melancholy,  amid  the  festive  preparations  for 
the  approaching  coronation.  The  lyrics  in  which  she  pours  forth 
her  meditations  and  her  grief,  are  replete  with  exquisite  beauty 
and  touches  of  deepest  feeling,  rendered  but  feebly  even  in  Miss 
Swanwick^s  translation ;  but  on  this  we  have  not  room  to  dwell. 
Joanna  is  forced  to  take  her  place  in  the  coronation  procession, 
among  the  spectators  of  which  her  family  and  her  neighbours  appear. 
In  the  middle  of  the  ceremony,  Joanna,  overpowered  by  her  feelings, 
rushes  forth  from  the  cathedral,  and  being  received  in  the  arms  of 
her  sisters,  the  recollection  which  this  meeting  calls  up,  increases 
the  agitation  of  her  mind  till  it  is  raised  to  a  state  bordering  on 
delirium.  Meanwhile  the  ceremony  being  concluded,  the  proces- 
sion returns  from  the  cathedral ;  all  eyes  are  now  turned  upon 
Joan,  and  at  the  moment  when,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude,  the  king  addresses  her  in  the  language  of  worship 
rather  than  of  human  gratitude,  she  utters  a  piercing  cry,  having 
recognized  her  father  in  the  crowd.  The  old  man,  who  had  always 
been  suspicious  of  the  character  of  her  supernatural  power,  and 
whose  misgivings  have  been  confirmed  by  the  agitation  m  which  he 
has  seen  her  hurrying  from  the  house  of  God,  now  openly  accuses 
her  of  being  the  confederate  of  hell.     Joanna  herself  is  silent ; 
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neither  to  the  challenges  of  her  father,  nor  to  the  entreaties  of 
her  friends,  nor  to  the  adjuration  of  the  archbishop,  does  she 
answer  one  word ;  and  the  scene,  the  stage  efifect  of  which  is 
heightened  by  a  succession  of  thunderclaps,  closes  with  the 
announcement  made  to  Joanna,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  that  she 
is  at  liberty  to  depart  unmolested. 

The  multitude  has  been  dispersed,  Joanna  is  left  alone,  with 
but  one  companion,  who  does  not  doubt,  and  will  not  forsake  her, 
Baimond,  the  lover  of  her  youth.  She  allows  herself  to  be  con- 
ducted by  him,  an  excommunicated  outcast,  shunned  wherever 
she  flies ;  but  in  the  solitude  of  the  Ardennes  her  fortitude  and 
her  faith  return,  and  she,  who  was  speechless  before  her  accusers, 
gives  assurance  to  her  humble  and  faithful  companion  that  her 
disgrace  was  but  a  trial  imposed  upon  her  by  heaven,  from  which 
He  who  sent  it  will  provide  an  escape  for  her.  During  her  flight 
she  falls  into  the  liands  of  Isabel,  who  carries  her  to  the  English 
camp  as  her  prisoner,  while  Baimond  makes  his  escape  to  the 
French  army,  where  a  reaction  in  her  favour  has  taken  place, 
and  where  the  earnest  protestations  and  the  simple  narrative  of  the 
shepherd  youth,  speedily  avail  to  arouse  the  leaders  of  the  host, 
and  foremost  among  them  Dunois,  to  hasten  to  her  rescue. 

Meanwhile  Joanna  in  captivity  atones  for  the  momentary  weak* 
ness  of  her  feelings.  Lionel,  in  whose  mind  likewise  a  strong 
interest  for  her  had  been  excited  by  the  scene  in  which  she  re* 
fused  to  take  his  life,  ofiers  her  freedom  and  his  hand ;  but  she  is 
deaf  to  all  his  entreaties,  and  answers  him  only  in  the  character 
of  a  heavenly  messenger,  bidding  him  repair  the  injuries  inflicted 
on  France  by  the  English  invaders.  The  fierce  attack  of  the 
French,  who  have  collected  their  forces  under  Dunois  for  her 
deliverance,  compels  Lionel  to  take  the  field,  and  Joanna  remains 
in  the  custody  of  Isabel,  in  chains,  and  under  a  strong  guard. 
A  soldier  from  the  top  of  the  tower  in  which  she  is  confined,  in- 
forms the  queen  of  the  progress  of  the  battle  ;  and  when  Joanna 
hears  that  the  French  are  routed,  that  Dunois  is  wounded,  and 
the  king  himself  in  imminent  danger,  she  sinks  upon  her  knees, 
in  fervent  prayer,  for  a  miraculous  interposition  of  heaven.  At 
this  moment  a  shout  of  triumph  resounds  in  the  English  camp  ; 
Charles  is  taken  prisoner ;  when  Joanna,  with  giant  strength, 
bursts  her  fetters,  and  escaping  through  the  midst  of  her  asto- 
nished guards,  once  more  rushes  forth  to  the  battle,  and  on  the 
instant  brings  back  victory  to  the  host  of  France.  But  Joanna 
is  mortally  wounded,  and  expires  on  the  field,  in  the  arms  of  the 
king  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  the  closing  lines 
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in  a  version  of  our  own,  as  neither  of  the  versions  before  us  is 
quite  to  our  mind. 

"  And  is  it  true,  then  ?     Am  I  with  my  people  ? 
And  am  no  more  rejected  and  despised  ? 
They  curse  me  not ;  kindly  they  look  upon  me ! 
Yes,  now  I  clearly  recognise  it  all. — 
This  is  my  king !  the  banners  these  of  France ; 
But  mine  is  not  among  them. — Where  is  that? 
Without  my  banner  I  may  not  appear. 
My  Lord  committed  it  to  me,  and  I 
Before  his  throne  must  render  it.     I  may 
Freely  present  it,  for  1  bore  it  truly.  •  .  • 

She  receives  herfiagy  and  eontinrnta : 

See  you  the  rainbow  yonder  in  the  air  ? 
Its  golden  portals  heaven  does  unfold ; 
There  in  th'  angelic  choir  she  radiant  stands, 
The  Son  Eternal  to  her  bosom  clasped  ; 
Her  arms  to  me  in  love  she  stretches  forth. — 
How  do  I  feel ! — Light  clouds  are  lifting  me ; — 
A  winged  robe  the  ponderous  armour  grows. 
Aloft — aloft — ^back  flies  the  reeling  earth — 
Brief  is  the  pang,  eternal  is  the  joy  ! " 

Whether  Schiller  was  justified  in  departing  as  completely  as  he 
has  done  from  the  historical  truth  of  this  remarkable  episode  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,  is  a  question  into  which  we  will  not 
enter  further  than  to  express  our  conviction  that,  in  the  hands 
of  such  a  poet  as  he,  the  heroine  of  Orleans  would  have  lost  none 
of  the  interest  attaching  to  her  career,  if  the  crown  of  Christian 
martyrdom  had  been  superadded  to  her  well-earned  laurels. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  one  has  ever  seized  her  character  as  com- 
pletely as  SchiUer ;  nor  does  anv  part  of  his  splendid  poem  con- 
:ain  a  more  graphic  picture  of  the  state  of  her  mind,  as  it  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  historical  documents  now  for  the  first  time 
published, — reluctant  to  enter  upon  her  career  of  greatness,  and 
yet  full  of  holy  enthusiasm  and  of  pious  resolution, — ^than  the 
stanzas  at  the  conclusion  of  the  prologue,  in  which  she  takes 
leave  of  the  scenes  of  her  youth,  to  go  forth  on  her  high  errand  ; 
and  which  will  form  the  most  appropriate  conclusion  to  this 
tribute  of  our  pen  to  the  memory  of  Joan  of  Arc  * : — 

^  We  are  again  obliged  to  baTe  recourse  to  a  version  of  our  own.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's rendering  of  these  stanzas  is  altogether  a  failure.  Instead  of  imitating  the 
appropriate  l^e  stanzas  of  Schiller,  he  has  lengthened  them  out,  more  nto,  into 
epic  Spenserian  stanzas ;  and  tb«  translation,  if  translation  it  can  be  called,  is 
tiMitHighoiit  so  foil  of  affMtatioD,  and  so  unfaithful  to  the  original^  that  we  do  not 
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"  Farewell  ye  mountains,  and  ye  pastures  lov'd ; 
Ye  vallies  lone  and  tranquil,  fare  ye  well ! 
Through  you  Joanna  will  no  longer  roam, 
Joanna  now  for  aye  bids  you  farewell. 
*  Ye  meads  which  I  have  watered  oft,  ve  trees 

Which  I  have  planted,  be  ye  verdant  still ! 
Farewell,  ye  caves,  ye  fountains  cool,  farewell ! 
And  thou  sweet  echo,  too,  voice  of  the  dale, 
Which  ever  wast  responsive  to  my  strain, 
Joanna  parts,  and  ne'er  returns  again. 

*'  Ye  haunts  of  mine,  where  I  my  heart  did  yield 

To  silent  joy,  for  aye  from  you  I  wend. 
Ye  lambs,  all  o'er  the  heath  now  stray  a-field» 

I  may  no  longer  guide  you,  nor  defend. 
For  far  away,  upon  the  bloody  field 

Of  danger,  I  another  flock  roust  tend. 
The  Spirit's  call  of  me  this  service  claims. 
No  vain,  no  earthly  ardour  me  inflames. 

think  it  worth  while  to  reproduce  it.  Miss  Swanwick  has  preserved  the  metre, 
but  taken  a  liberty,  in  our  opinion  unwarrantable,  with  the  airangement  of  the 
rhymes ;  her  version  is,  as  usual,  simpler,  closer  to  the  original,  and  altogether 
superior ;  yet  it  does  not  satisfy  us.    We  subjoin  it,  together  with  the  original : 

2>6f  wohl,  ihr  Berge,  ihr  g^lUbUn  TrifUn,      Farewell    ye    mountains,    ye    beloved 

Ihr  traulich  tt'dltn  Thaler^  Ithft  wohl !  glades, 

Johanna  wird  nun  nk/U  mehr  auf  euch    Ye  silent  peaceful  valleys,  fare  ye  well  I 
vandelnf  Through  you  Johanna  never  more  may 

Johanna  sagt  euch  evng  Lebetcohl.  stray, 

Ihr  Wiesen,  die  ieh  vaaerte  f  Ihr  Biiume,    Johanna  bids  you  all  a  Ions  farewelL 

Die  ioh  gepflanut !  GrunetfrohlichfoH  1        Ye  meads  in  which  I  wander'd  I  and  ye 

jLe&t  void,    ihr  GroUen    und  ihr  kUhlen        trees, 

Brunnen  !  Which  1  have  planted,  bloom  in  beauty 

JDu  Echoy  hold^  Stimme  dinet  Thalt,  still  I 

Die  o/t  mir  Antwort  gab  auf  meine  Lieder,    Farewell    ye   grottos    and    ye    crystal 

Johanna  geht,  und  nimmer  kehrt  »ie  wieder,        springs ! 

And  thou,  sweet  vocal  spirit  of  the  vale. 
Who  sang'st  responsive  to  my  simple 

strain, 
Johanna  goes  and  ne'er  returns  again  ! 

Ihr  Pf'dtee  alle  meiner  allien  Freuden,  Ye  scenes  of  all  my  peaceful  heartfelt 

Euch  lass  ich  hinter  mir  auf  immerdar  !  jo}'** 

Zerstreuet    euch,    ihr   Lamtner,  auf  der        For  ever  now  I  leave  you  far  behind  ! 
Heiden  /  My  gentle  lambs,  poor  flock  without  a 

Ihr  seidjetzt  eine  hirtenlose  Sehaar,  fold, 

Denn  eine  andre  Herde  muss  ich  weiden.  O'er  the  wide  heath  now  wander  un- 

Dort  aufdem  Uut*gen  Felde  der  Gefahr,  confined  ; 

Soistdes  Geistes  Rufan  mich  ergangen ;       For  I  am  call'd  another  flock  to  tend, 
Mich  treibt  nicht  cities,  irdisches  Verlangen,        Where  armies  ou  the  field  of  battle 

blend. 
This  hath  the  holy  Spirit's  voice  made 

known; 
No  earthly  motive  drives  me  forth  ahMM. 
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"  For  He,  who  did  descend  on  Horeb's  height 
To  Moses  once,  in  flaming  fire  enshrin'd. 

And  bade  him  stand  before  proud  Egypt's  might ; 
Who  Jesse's  son  of  old,  the  pious  hind. 

His  champion  chose  and  headman  of  the  fight. 
Who  aye  to  shepherds  has  been  wondrous  kind  ; 

He  from  these  spreading  branches  spake  to  me, 

'  Go  forth  !  thou  shalt  on  earth  my  witness  be, 

V  '  Round  thy  soft  limbs  rude  armour  thou  must  bear ', 
Thy  gentle  bosom  all  in  steel  encase ; 

No  man  must  e*er  thy  heart  with  visions  fair 
Of  love  beguile  and  earthly  happiness  ; 

No  bridal  wreath  thou  in  thy  locks  shalt  wear, 
Nor  to  thy  breast  a  smiling  infant  press. 

In  martial  gear  triumphant  shalt  thou  ride, 

Above  all  earth-born  maidens  glorified. 


"Denn  der  xu  Moten  auf  det  Horfbt  Woken 
Imfeur'gen  Butch  nchflammend  nieda^ 
liett, 
Und  ikm  hefaJd,  tor  Pharao  zu  ttehen, 

Der  €intt  dtnfrommen  Knaben  ItaVt, 
Den  Hirten,  $um  zum  Streiter  autenehen, 
Der  ttets  den  Hirten  gn'ddia  tick  bewiet, 
Er  tprach  zu    mir   au$   diesez   Baume$ 

Zveigen : 
*Gek  hih!  du  toUst  auf  Erden  filr  mich 
zeugen. 


*  In  rauhet  En  toUtt  du  die  OUeder  tehnu- 
ren, 
Mil  StcUU  bededcen  deine  zarte  Bruzt ; 
Nicht  M'dnnerliebe  datf  dein  Herz  heriih' 
ren, 
Mit  tund'gen  Flammen  eider  Erdenlutt. 
Nie  wird  der  Brautkranx  deine  Loeken 
z'leren, 
Dir  Uukt  kein  lieblieh  Kind  an  deiner 
BruBt; 
Dock    verd*  ick    dieh    mit    kriegeriteken 

Ekren, 
Vor  alien  Erdenfrauen  dieh  verklaren. 


For  He  who  once  on  Horeb's  sacred 

height 
Appear'd  to  Moses  in  the   bush  of 

flame. 
And  bade  him  go  and  stand  in  Pharaoh's 

Bight,— 
He   who  to   Israel's  picas  shepherd 

came. 
And  sent  him  forth  his  champion  in  the 

fight,— 
He  who  hath  ever  loved  the  shepherd 

train, 
Thus  whisper'd  from   the  branches  of 

this  tree, 
'*  Go  forth  I  thou  shalt  on  earth  my  wit- 
ness be. 

*'  Rude  armour  now  must  clothe  thy  ten- 
der frame. 
Thy  bosom  heave  beneath  a  plate  of 

steel. 
No  mortal    there  may  kindle    earthly 

flame, 
Thy  heart  the  glow  of  passion  ne'er 

may  feel, 
For  thee  no  hand  the  bridal  wreath  shall 

twuie. 
No  smiling    infant  on  thy  knee  be 

nursed. 
But  war's  triumphant    glory  shall  be 

thine. 
And  thou  of  women  shalt  be  deem'd  the 

first. 


'  M.  Soumet  has  imitated  this  stanza  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  llfaut  d*un  dur  acier  que  mon  front  t'environne :  i. 

L*hfmem,  pom  mm  dbfivi»,  n^aura  point  de  oouronne. 
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'  For  when  weak  fear  the  stoutest  shalt  dismay, 
And  fast  approach  the  doom  of  France  renown'd, 

Then  high  shalt  thou  my  oriflamme  display, 
And,  as  the  reap'ress  swift  mows  to  the  ground 

The  corn,  shalt  low  the  haughty  victor  lay ; 

His  fortune's  prosperous  wheel  shalt  thou  turn  round, 

To  the  heroic  sons  of  France  shalt  bring 

Salvation,  rescue  Rheims  and  crown  thy  king.' 

*  He  who  thus  spake,  bade  me  expect  a  sign ; 

And  here  it  is :  the  helmet*  comes  from  Him ; 
Its  iron  touch  fills  me  with  strength  divine. 

With  ardour  bold  of  flaming  cherubim  ; 
I'm  carried  onward  in  the  fray  to  join, 

As  if  by  tempest  or  impetuous  stream  ; 
The  war-whoop  wild  all  other  thoughts  confounds. 
High  rears  the  charger,  and  the  trumpet  sounds.*' 


*Dinn  ttenn  im  Kamp/  dU  MutkigtteM 
rerzagen, 
Wenn  Frankreicht  letztet  Schicktal  nun 
fich  nahty 
Dann  teird  du  meine  Oriflamme  tra^, 

Undy  itU  dif  ratche  Scknitterinn  die  Scuxt, 
Den  itolzen  Ueberwinder  niedenchlagen ; 

UmwfUzen  wint  du  seiwn  Gluckes  Rod, 
ErrOtung  bringen   Fr<inkreieh*$  HeUUn' 

sohnent 
Und  Bheimg  hefreyn  und  deinen  Konig 
kronen  J ' 


Ein  Znchen  hat  der  Ilimmd  mir  rer- 

heitsen ; 
Er  teudet  mir  den  Helm,  er  homnU  ton 

Mm, 
Hit  GoUerkraJl  beruhret  mich  tein  Eiien, 
Und  mich  durchjlammt  der  Mutk  der 

Cherubim ; 
Ins    Kriegsgewuhl    hinein    tcUl    e$    mich 

reitsen, 
Eb  treibt  mich  fort  mit  Sturmes  Unge- 

stUm ; 
Den   FeJdruf  hor*  ich    m'dchtig  zu    mir 

dringen. 
Das  Schlachtross  steigt,  und  die  Trompeten 

klingen. 


"  For  when  the  most  eoongeoas  beMla 

despair. 
When  hanibled  France  is  just  about 

to  yield. 
Then  thoa  my  eonquering   oriflamme 

shalt  bare. 
And,  like  a  reaper  in  the  harvest  field. 
Mow  down  the  haughty  yietora  to  tha 

ground  ; 
Thou  soon  ahalt   turn    the    wheel    of 

fortune  round, 
To  GauPs  heroic  sons  deliverance  bring. 
Relieve  beleaguered  Rheims,  and  crown 

the  king." 

The  holy  Spirit  promised  me  a  sign ; 
He  sends  the  helmet, — it  hath  come 

from  Him  ; 
Its  touch  endues  me  as  with  strength 

divine ; 
I  feel  the  courage  of  the  cherubim  I 
It  drives  me  forth  the  din  of  war  to  find. 
It.  power  imiieU  m.  1U»  tb.  rwhing 

Wind ; 
I  hear  the  charger's  neigh,  the  tnunpet's 

sound. 
And    the    loud    war-cry    echo    shrilly 

round. 


Je  ne  serai  point  mire ;  offert  a  mon  baiser, 
Nul  enfant  sur  mon  sein  ne  viendra  reposer. 
Mon  corur  doit  ignorer  Vamour ;  wiaw,  en  partage, 
Du  laurier  des  combats  je  ceindrai  l^herkaqe  / 
Dieu  me  parte  ...  fa  toix  retentit  aujourttkm.** 

*  The  hebnet  brought  to  Dom  Rami  by  Bartimnd.    Sea  aboTe,  p.  971* 
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Art.  II. — 1.  English  Churehtoomen  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Second  Edition.  Derby:  H.  Mozley  and  Sons.  London: 
James  Bums. 

2.  The  Women  of  England^  ^,  By  Mus.  Ellis.  TvoenHetk 
Edition.     London  :  Fisher  and  Go. 

3.  TTie  Daughters  of  England,    By  Mbs.  Ellis. 

4.  The  Wives  of  England.  By  Mrs.  Ellis.  A  Ma/rriage-day 
Edition^  in  white  morocco. 

5.  The  Mothers  of  England.     By  Mrs.  Ellis. 

6.  Strictures  on  the  Modem  System  of  Education.-  By  Hannah 
More.     London:  Cadell. 

7.  Woman  in  her  Social  and  Domestic!  Character.  By  Mrs.  John 
Sandford.    Sixth  Edition.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

English  gentlewomen  of  the  present  day  are  little  likely  to  err 
for  want  of  advice.  Counsel,  such  as  it  is,  abounds ;  it  can  be 
had  by  the  pound,  by  the  hundredweight,  or  the  ton ;  ^  duo- 
decimo, octavo,  or  quarto,  as  it  may  be  required.  "Hints,''^ 
"Strictures,''  "Letters,''  "Remarks,"  "Essays,"  on  female 
education  or  female  character  have  been  perpetually  bubbling 
forth  from  the  press  for  the  last  few  voluminous  generations. 
Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Sandford,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Hamilton, 
Mrs.  Ellis,  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  governesses  of  the  sex. 
Mi's.  Ellis  alone  has  given  birth  to  a  complete  library  for  women. 
Advice  is  ever  trickling — nay,  streaming  from  her  pen.  "  Wo- 
men of  England,"  "  Mothers  of  England,"  "  Daughters  of  Eng- 
land," have  each  their  respective  volumes  of  advice;  while 
"  coming  "  volumes  "  cast  their  shadows  before,"  and  to  complete 
the  set,  we  are  threatened  with  some  special  lecturings  of  gover- 
nesses and  old  maids.  By  that  time  she  will  have  gone  round 
all  the  points  of  the  compass,  N.,  N.E.,  N.N.E.,  and  so  on.  She 
will  have  circumnavigated  the  female  world ;  every  variety  of 
female  condition  will  have  had  its  separate  book ;  the  Ellis-ium 
will  be  complete ;  and  even  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  inveterate 
bookmaker  will  fail  to  find  another  peg  to  hang  any  further  advice 
upon.  By  that  time,  too,  we  doubt  not,  her  powers,  like  her 
subjects,  wiD  be  exhausted,  and  her  strength  spent ;  for  we  con- 
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fess  that  we  already  discern  a  strong  disposition  to  *'  water  in  the 
brain.*" 

Now  among  the  more  direct  preceptors  of  women  we  must 
notice  a  decided  tendency  to  prose^  to  vapour,  to  linger  on  through 
pointless  pages  of  ponderous  sentimentality,  smacking  the  whip 
of  instruction  through  the  long  stages  of  their  tedious  Diligence, 
dawdling  over  their  precepts,  and  drawing  them  out  untU,  like 
some  tall,  overgrown  boy,  their  strength  has  evaporated  in  their 
length.  There  is  much  attempt  at  what  is  called  "  fine  writing  *** 
and  fine  sentiment,  and  we  have  to  wade  through  a  series  of 
bombastic  passages,  in  style  a  cross  between  poetry  and  prose, 
which  after  all  yield  us  no  better  matter  than  a  few  turgid  truisms 
swollen  into  an  apparent  importance. 

Of  the  most  popular  works,  Mrs.  Sandford'^s  "  Woman  in  her 
Social  and  Domestic  Character  '^  takes  a  prominent  place ;  it  has 
reached  the  sixth  edition ;  and  yet  a  more  unsatisfactory  produc- 
tion we  cannot  conceive.  It  is  a  marvel  that  it  contrives  to  live; 
it  can  be  but  the  life  of  a  living  skeleton ;  it  has  neither  strength, 
nor  sinew,  nor  blood,  nor  warmth ;  the  ideas  "  to  water  run  ;  it 
is  a  somniferous  book,  written  with  laudanum,  not  with  ink. 
We  can  imagine  the  well-intended  authoress  nodding  as  she 
wrote,  dragging  her  drowsy  pen  from  page  to  page,  till  she  had 
reached  the  appointed  bulk ;  it  is  without  order,  method,  or 
fixed  principle ;  it  is  not  ridiculous ;  it  is  not  wise ;  sometimes 
it  speaks  about  ^^  elegance,^^  sometimes  about  religion,  sometimes 
about  "  romance.'''  Her  religious  views  are  shapeless  and  indi&- 
tinct ;  we  seem  to  be  reading  through  gauze,  or  to  be  walking  in 
a  fog ;  we  see  nothing  definitely ;  we  get  no  precise  ideas,  no 
details ;  there  are  vague  outlines  around  us ;  like  a  mass  of  stone 
fresh  from  the  quarry,  designed  for  the  statue  of  a  man,  without 
form  or  feature  or  proportion,  capable  of  being  chiselled  into  the 
likeness  of  a  man,  but  not  yet  a  likeness ;  so  is  Mrs.  Sandfoi*d^8 
view  of  religion  :  there  is  much  sentimentalizing  on  the  subject, 
but  no  instruction  in  positive  duties,  no  mention  of  the  means  of 
grace.  How  we  become  Christians,  how  we  are  kept  in  the 
faith,  are  matters  left  wholly  in  the  dark.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  incidental  remarks,  there  is  nothing  said  of  prayer,  of 
the  sacraments,  of  the  Church  as  a  Divine  institution,  of  self- 
examination,  of  devout  meditation,  of  any  course  of  active  charity. 
With  such  subjects  left  out,  and  yet  much  mention  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  what  sort  of  book  must  it  be !  something  swinging 
between  the  world  and  the  Church,  too  dull  and  moralizing  for 
the  one,  too  vague  and  lifeless  for  the  other. 

Hannah  More'*s  '^  Strictures  on  Female  Education  ^^  is  an 
infinitely  better  work ;  indeed  we  must  candidly  confess  it  is  the 
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best  book  as  yet  upon  the  subject.  Strange  to  say,  she  is  some- 
what too  heathenish  and  classical  in  her  illustrations,  and  reminds 
us  of  our  early  "  themes  "  at  school,  in  which  it  was  always  neces- 
sary to  give  an  '*  example,"  as  it  was  called ;  whereupon,  Aris- 
tides,  Pericles,  Brutus,  or  Epaminondas,  were  marched  out,  as 
they  seemed  to  fit  the  subject,  the  stale  and  hacknied  samples 
that  were  handed  down  from  one  race  of  theme-manufacturers  to 
another.  So  is  it  with  Hannah  More.  Her  style,  too,  is  senten- 
tious and  diffuse ;  her  work  wants  compression ;  her  ideas  are 
hooped  out  with  over  many  words,  a  common  fault  among  female 
writers.  We  need  not  say  that  her  religious  views  are  defective. 
But  still,  amid  much  that  is  defective,  we  do  get  some  positive 
ideas  of  women'*s  duties  as  members  of  Christ ;  we  do  get  a  clear 
and  distinct  notion  of ''  the  world,^^  that  there  is  such  a  thing, 
that  it  must  be  renounced,  with  its  pomps  and  vanities.  She 
writes  in  a  higher  and  more  decided  strain.  She  speaks  of  holy 
baptism  ;  she  speaks  of  it  as  a  sacrament  binding  us  to  a  strict 
life,  as  that  which  must  be  kept  in  view  in  every  true  system  of 
education.  She  has  chapters  "  on  Prayer,"  "  on  the  Influence  of 
the  Spirit,"  "  on  the  Doctrines  of  Ohnstianity,"  "  on  a  Worldly 
Spirit,'^  "  on  Dissipation,"  "  on  the  Necessity  of  Holiness,^'  "  on 
the  Existence  of  our  Spiritual  Enemy."  Though  we  may  not 
agree  with  every  remark  on  these  topics,  yet  these  are  the  topics 
that  ought  to  be  discussed  in  such  a  work ;  here  is  something 
higher  and  better  than  the  cold  meanderings  of  Mrs.  Sandford. 

But  Hannah  Morels  is  an  old  book ;  her  popularity  has  waned ; 
and  we  must  therefore  hasten  to  speak  of  the  great  modern 
writer  upon  women,  who  has  hold  of  the  present  attention  of  the 
sex,  the  incomprehensibly  popular  Mrs.  Ellis.  About  fifty  years 
have  passed  since  the  pubhcation  of  the  "  Strictures  on  Female 
Education."  We  might  have  expected  improvement  by  this 
time ;  but,  instead  of  rising,  we  have  sunk ;  instead  of  advancing, 
we  recede ;  we  descend  to  Mrs.  Ellis.  She  doses  us  with  weak 
dilutions  of  Hannah  More.  She  has  shaken  Hannah  Morels 
thoughts  in  her  own  sieve,  and  given  us  the  bran ;  the  best  part 
is  left  out ;  there  is  more  bulk,  but  less  matter.  Hannah  More 
was  somewhat  defective,  and  Mrs.  Sandford  vague,  but  Mrs.  Ellis 
is  vaguer  and  more  defective  still ;  we  can  get  no  notions  from 
her  what  *'  the  world "  is ;  the  condemnation  of  the  world  is 
faint.  Godliness  and  worldliness  are  patched  together,  now  a 
stratum  of  the  one,  now  a  stratum  of  the  other ;  or  rather  the 
world  is  stuccoed  over  with  a  sort  of  sentimental  religion  in  front. 
There  is  a  sort  of  Christianity,  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
vagueness.  As  if  afraid  of  what  is  called  ^^  a  sectarian  bias," 
as  if  she  would  not  be  classified  with  any  body  of  Christians, 
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as  if  she  believed  there  was  no  such  thing  as  schism,  and' 
no  such  thing  as  a  Church,  she  keeps  with  the  utmost 
wariness  on  the  broad  road  of  unmeaning  and  unpractical 
generalities.  We  accordingly  grasp  no  certain  notions  of  duty, 
no  definite  view  of  the  truth ;  she  asserts  no  doctrines ;  she 
suggests  no  system  of  action ;  we  hear  a  constant  buzzing  in 
our  ears,  but  we  cannot  catch  any  articulate  sounds.  A  young 
person  would  not  know  what  to  do,  or  where  to  begin,  or  how  to 
obtain  help  in  a  religious  course,  if  Mrs.  Ellis  were  her  only 
guide.  "  Go,  be  good  !**'  "  Oo,  be  Christian  women  !^  "  How 
beautiful  is  religion  V  This  is  the  strain  of  her  exhortations : 
no  tangible  view  of  Christianity  is  presented  to  the  mind ;  she 
does  not  commit  herself  to  any  single  definite  principle  ;  hers  are 
books  for  the  million  ;  they  will  form  no  character,  nor  give  any 
decisive  shape  to  character ;  they  will  not  satisfy  warm,  earnest 
spirits,  thirsting  for  a  complete  devotion  of  themselves  to  the  law 
of  Christ ;  they  will  spread  a  sort  of  loose,  easy,  indefinite  reli- 
gion over  the  multitude ;  they  will  please  that  large  mass  of  per- 
sons who  do  not  want  any  thing  strict  and  positive,  who  do  not 
want  quite  to  give  up  the  world,  nor  yet  quite  to  live  without 
God.  There  are  no  chapters  on  prayer,  on  the  sacraments, 
on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  on  daily  self-denial,  on  visiting 
the  sick  and  poor,  on  almsgiving.  And  yet  those  who  would  lead 
spiritual  lives  must  live  by  rule  ;  they  must  have  details  of  duty ; 
they  umst  have  definite  plans  of  life  pointed  out ;  they  must  set 
themselves  particular  tasks,  in  order  to  fonn  habits  either  of 
devotion  or  of  holiness.  Mrs.  Ellis  gives  no  helps  where  helps 
are  wanted ;  she  goes  murmuring  on  about  religion ;  but  her 
mouth  is  closed  when  we  ask  for  details,  when  we  want  to  discover 
what  she  means. 

And  yet,  with  a  strange  perversity,  as  she  leaves  out  detaib 
where  details  are  wanted,  so,  where  they  are  not  wanted,  she 
puts  them  in ;  she  has  chapters  on  ^^  Love,**^  ^^  Courtship,^^  and 
*'  Flirtation.*"  Think  of  a  chapter  on  "  Flirtation,'^  in  what  is 
said  to  be  a  Christian  work  !  Surely  we  ought  rather  to  form 
general  principles  of  seriousness,  sobriety,  earnestness  in  the 
soul,  and  then  leave  these  principles  to  operate,  instead  of  wasting 
time  in  discussing  these  results  of  frivolity  and  light-mindedness. 
Teach  women  to  be  holy  as  members  of  Christ;  supply  them 
with  all  helps  for  the  formation  of  a  serious  character,  and  we 
may  then  trust  them  to  comport  themselves  in  all  circumstances 
as  those  who  have  to  give  account  for  every  idle  word.  A  section 
on  '^  Flirtation ""  is  both  monstrous  and  absurd.  By  the  devout 
it  will  not  be  wanted ;  bv  the  frivolous  it  will  not  be  read. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  looseness  and  laxity  of  Mrs.  Ellis's  views» 
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her  inclination  to  please  all  readers,  her  fears  of  over-much 
strictness,  her  ignorance  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  she 
speaks  thus: — 

'*  A  Christian  woman  has  made  her  decision  not  to  live  for  herself,  so 
much  as  for  others  ;  hut,  above  all,  not  to  live  for  this  world,  so  much 
as  for  eternity.  The  question  then  arises, — ^What  means  are  to  be 
adopted  in  the  pursuit  of  this  most  desirable  end  ?  Some  of  my  young 
readers  will  be  disposed  to  exclaim,  '  Why,  this  is  but  the  old  story  of 
giving  up  the  world  and  all  its  pleasures ! '  But  let  them  not  be  too 
hasty  in  their  conclusions.  It  is  not  a  system  of  giving  up,  which  I 
am  about  to  recommend  to  them,  so  much  as  one  of  attaining." 

And  this  is  a  |2^reat,  self-appointed  teacher  of  women,  a  Chris- 
tian teacher !  Thus  does  she  speak  of  the  words  of  Holy 
Scripture  as  "  the  old  stay  ;^  thus  does  she  tell  her  young  readers, 
that  though  our  Saviour  charges  us  to  give  up  the  world,  hers  is 
not  a  system  0/ giving  up.  She  does  not,  perhaps,  herself  realize 
the  force  of  her  own  expressions,  or  mean  exactly  what  she  says ; 
but  surely  she  is  unfitted  for  a  preceptress  who  can,  over  and  over 
again,  print  and  stereotype  such  language. 

Of  the  Church  she  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  notion,  nor  of  any 
spiritual  society  or  spiritual  brotherhood  :  this  would  involve 
some  definite  statements ;  and  so,  as  a  Universalist,  as  a  popular 
writer,  she  makes  no  mention  of  spiritual  membership  one  of 
another,  or  fellowship.  She  cannot,  indeed,  make  her  women 
isolated  beings ;  she  must,  in  bidding  them  to  "  live  for  others,'* 
make  them  members  of  some  sort  of  body  or  society,  that  their 
sympathies  may  be  exercised  ;  and  so  she  chooses  the  State,  the 
nody  Politic,  as  being  more  universal  than  the  Body  Christian. 
'*  In  the  first  place,  you  are  not  alone,^  she  says ;  "  you  are  one 
of  a  family — of  a  social  circle — of  a  community — of  a  nation/' 
Mark  the  expansion  of  her  sympathies,  the  widening  of  the  circle. 
The  family  sympathy  enlarges  mto  social  sympathy ;  social  sym- 
pathy into  community  sympathy ;  and  the  ciimax  of  all  is  the 
sympathy  of  the  patriot,  the  sense  of  being  fellow-Englishwomen, 
members  of  the  same  State  !  We  hear  nothing  of  fellow-citizen- 
ship of  the  saints,  or  of  the  household  of  faith,  or  of  the  Body  of 
Christ,  "  which  is  the  Church.'*' 

What  she  is  we  know  not ;  we  know  what  she  is  not, — not  a 
member  of  the  Church  ;  though  we  judge,  of  course,  only  by  her 
writings,  being  wholly  ignorant  of  her  personal  history ;  nay,  she 
may  be  a  fabulous  personage  altogether,  like  Peter  Plymley ;  and 
so  we  mean  her  no  personal  disrespect.  Her  "  Universalism'' 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Much  may  be  done  by  a  judicious  mother,  where  subjects  of  sect- 
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arian  interest  are  under  discussion,  to  ward  off  the  attention  of  the 
young  from  the  extreme  importance  attached  by  persons  generally  to 
different  forms  of  government  or  modes  of  worship.  Much  may  also  be 
done  by  a  mother,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  her  children  that  the 
religious  sect  to  which  their  parents  belong  is  preferred  by  them,  not 
because  it  is  perfect  in  itself,  or  more  owned  by  Ood,  as  regards  the 
tokens  of  His  especial  favour,  but  because  the  views  and  principles 
upon  which  it  is  founded  are  most  in  accordance  with  their  own,  and 
consequently  afford  them  more  support  and  satisfaction  than  any 
other." 

Once,  indeed,  she  allows  herself  to  praise  a  particular  body ; 
and  on  this  occasion  she  sets  those  worldly  and  almost  most 
unscriptural  religionists,  the  Quakers,  as  models  to  Christian 
mothers ! 

**  If  it  were  possible  for  the  world  in  general  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  their  (the  Quakeresses')  hidden  virtues — perhaps  more  virtuous 
because  they  are  hidden — I  believe  there  would  be  found  much  among 
them  that  would  encourage  the  mothers  of  England  to  educate  their 
daughters  upon  a  system,  which,  while  it  detracts  nothing  from  the 
loveliness  and  gentleness  of  female  character,  places  it  upon  a  firmer 
foundation,  as  regards  strong  principle  and  moral  feeling." 

It  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  fatal  fault  of  this  writer  that  she 
intends  to  be  popular.  We  can  only  account  for  the  voracity  of 
the  female  world  in  devouring  as  many  as  twenty  editions  of  one 
of  her  works,  and  requiring  a  '*  Marrxage-day  edition^  in  tchite 
MoroccOy^  of  another,  from  the  fact,  that  a  certain  number  of 
women,  sincerely  seeking  to  improve  themselves,  purchase  every 
work  especially  addressed  to  them  ;  and  that  a  still  larger  number 
are  ever  ready  to  deceive  themselves  with  that  mixed  sort  of  life, 
partly  religious  and  partly  worldly,  which  Mrs.  Ellis  decidedly 
encourages.  Never,  however,  will  she  raise  her  readers  above  a 
cold  respectability ;  no  true  spiritualizing  of  her  sex  will  follow 
her  labours  :  there  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  spiritual  growth,  to 
spiritual  knowledge,  or  to  earnest  practice,  than  this  indefinite- 
ness  in  works  of  instruction. 

To  go  any  further  into  these  writings  would  be  unprofitable ; 
nay,  it  would  be  difficult  to  proceed,  for  this  authoress  so  jolts  us 
from  one  line  of  thought  to  another  that  the  mind  goes  through 
a  scries  of  rapid  dislocations.  In  one  chapter,  we  are  considering 
"  Moral  Courage  and  Worldly-mindedness ;''  in  the  next,  we  have 
lectures  about  physic,  children's  digestions,  riding,  and  "the 
habits  of  the  horse.*"  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
words  upon  the  style  of  her  compositions.  She  seems  unable  to 
write  in  a  plain,  natural  way, — to  put  her  thoughts  into  simple 
and  unaffected  language  ;  the  rhythm  of  her  sentences  has  the 
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uneasy  motion  of  a  horse  that  is  cantering  with  his  fore  legs  and 
trotting  with  his  hind :  this  is  always  the  case  with  the  high-flown 
style.  To  use  her  own  poetry  against  herself,  originally  designed 
as  a  condemnation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  she  is  guilty  of 

"  Taxing  the  ear  with  endless  pomp  of  sound." 

Her  style,  however,  is  her  least  defect :  if  the  matter  of  her 
w^orks  was  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  tended  to  produce  sound 
and  decided  piety  in  the  gentlewomen  of  the  age,  we  would  greet 
her  compositions  with  a  profound  pleasure,  whatever  her  style 
might  be. 

It  would  be  needless  to  speak  of  any  less  celebrated  works  of  a 
kindred  character.  They  are  chiefly  written  by  women  ;  and  wo 
doubt  much  whether  women  are  the  best  direct  preceptors  of 
women.  Those  not  of  their  own  body,  external  to  themselves, 
are  most  likely  to  >vrite  such  works  with  success.  We  are  yet  in 
want  of  a  plain,  grave,  earnest  work ;  taking  a  high  standard  ;  of 
a  strong  and  practical  character ;  free  from  twaddling ;  helping 
rightly  to  mould  the  souls  of  women,  and  to  strengthen  their 
understandings.  Such  a  work  would  be  seized  upon  with  eager- 
ness ;  for,  among  a  great  multitude  of  readers,  Mi*s.  Ellis  only 
floats  by  sufferance.  We  should  like  to  see  something  after  tho 
style  of  "  Theophilus  AngUcanus  C  or,  rather,  a  work  divided 
into  two  parts, — the  one  doctrinal,  the  other  practical.  We  are 
sure  that  a  strong-minded  book  of  the  kind  would  be  now  re- 
ceived with  thankfulness,  and  would  work  an  infinity  of  good ; 
for  we  believe  that  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  women  among 
tlie  higher  classes,  thirsting  for  guidance  in  the  right  way,  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  mawkish  generalities  of  the  Sandford  and 
Ellis  school. 

In  indirect  teaching,  however,  our  women  have  fared  better ; 
and  here,  we  must  observe,  the  powers  of  literary  women  can  be 
more  profitably  exercised.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 
admirable  fictions  of  "  Amy  Herbert,"  ''Gertrude,"'  and  *'  Laneton 
Parsonage.""  We  should  like  to  have  "  Gertrude "'  read,  once 
every  year,  throughout  the  female  world.  And  not  only  in  fiction, 
but  m  biography,  female  writers  have  been  successfully  at  work 
for  their  own  sex.  Such  a  volume  as  "  English  Churchwomen  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century''  has  told  and  must  tell ;  there  is 
always  something  singularly  attractive  in  seeing,  as  it  were,  the 
embodiment  of  precepts ;  in  seeing  theories  worked  out  in  actual 
character.  To  mould  oneself  after  a  book  is  a  hard  and  often 
disheartening  attempt;  but  to  mould  oneself  after  an  actual 
person,  a  being  of  like  flesh  and  blood  and  passions  with  ourselves, 
not  a  cold  abstraction,  is  a  more  hopeful  task ;  there  is  something 
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chilling  in  mere  rules,  and  precepts,  and  theories,  unless  we  have 
some  real  person  before  our  minds^  eye  who  has  actually  fulfilled 
"  these  fair-sounding  rules/'  We,  therefore,  recommend  such  of 
our  female  readers  as  desire  to  have  some  helps  for  their  own 
better  conversation,  to  study  the  women  of  former  times :  and 
we  shall  make  no  apology  for  endeavouring  to  whet  their  appetite 
for  such  a  task  by  laying  before  them  a  series  of  extracts  from 
the  biographical  work  we  have  just  mentioned ;  not  as  furnishing 
a  complete  view  of  the  women  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
the  volume  itself  alone  can  do,  but  as  showing  some  important 
features  in  their  character. 

Of  Lady  Falkland,  the  first  in  the  list,  we  read  thus : — 

**  That  she  set  out  early  in  the  ways  of  God,  in  the  dawn  and  morn- 
ing of  her  age.  •  •  .  While  she  was  very  young  she  paid  an  exact 
obedience  to  her  parents  .  .  .  that  her  time  might  not  be  misspent  nor 
her  employments  tedions  to  her,  the  several  hours  of  the  day  had 
a  variety  of  employments  assigned  to  them ;  intermixing  of  prayers, 
reading,  writing,  working  and  walking,  brought  a  pleasure  to  each  of 
them. 

"  Whilst  she  was  very  young,  she  worked  a  purse  to  hold  her  own 
alms,  and  would  beg  for  money  from  her  mother  to  fill  it,  as  eagerly 
emptying  it  again  for  the  poor  who  came  to  her  father's  house,  and 
who  seldom  left  it  without  alms  from  the  young  daughter,  as  well  as 
from  her  parents.  She  was  at  this  time  constant  in  her  private  prayers ; 
and  when  strangers  occupied  her  own  room  to  which  she  commonly 
retired,  she  would  ask  the  steward  for  the  key  of  some  other  room  for 
that  purpose,  at  her  hour  of  prayer. 

*'  Nothing  could  hinder  her  from  holy  assemblies ;  every  Lord's  day 
constantly,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  she  would  be  there  among  the 
earliest ;  and  when  she  had  no  other  means  of  going,  she  would  walk 
cheerfully  three  or  four  miles  a  day,  young  and  tender  as  she  then  was ; 
and  at  night,  she  reckoned  the  joy  and  refreshment  of  which  her  soul 
had  been  partaker  a  sufiicient  recompense  for  the  extreme  weariness 
of  her  body." 

After  her  marriage  with  Sir  Lucius  Carey,  afterwards  Lord 
Falkland, 

"When  possession  was  given  her  of  stately  palaces,  pleasantly 
situated,  and  most  curiously  and  fully  furnished,  and  of  revenues 
answerable,  her  friends  could  never  perceive  that  her  heart  was  exalted 
by  any  of  them,  while  she  acknowledged  Grod's  great  goodness  towards 
her  in  giving  them.  Thus  some  years  passed,  during  which  time  she 
was  most  constant  at  prayers  and  sermons,  and  frequently  received  the 
blessed  Sacrament;  and  though  now  and  then  she  did  not  feel  her 
usual  spiritual  comforts,  but  instead  of  them  had  some  anguish  and 
bitterness  of  spirit,  yet,  by  the  advice  of  good  divines,  and  by  her 
ordinary  help  of  prayeTi  sYie  booh  t^co^eied  her  peace  and  joy*** 
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Upon  her  husband^s  death,  in  1643,  who  fell  fighting  valiantly 
at  the  battle  of  Newbuiy  in  the  king^s  cause, 

"  She  received  the  blow  as  a  loud  call  from  heaven  to  ftirther  ad- 
vancement in  holiness.  She  then  addressed  herself  to  a  divine  of 
great  eminence  for  piety  and  learning,  and  from  him  she  took  direc- 
tions for  a  more  strict  course  of  life  in  this  her  widowhood,  than  she 
had  hitherto  pursued.  Though  the  greatest  part  of  her  Christian  work 
was  locked  up  close  within  herself,  and  some  of  it  carefully  concealed 
for  fear  of  vain-glory,  yet  much  of  it  appeared  by  the  effects,  and  so 
came  abroad  for  the  good  of  others. 

"  Her  first  and  great  employment  was  to  read  and  nnderatand,  and 
then,  to  the  utmost  of  her  strength,  to  practise,  our  blessed  Saviour's 
'  Sermon  on  the  Mount '  •  • .  beginning  with  those  virtues  to  which  the 
Beatitudes  are  annexed.  Her  mercifulness  was  one  of  those  virtues 
which  she  could  not  conceal  from  observation ;  much  of  her  estate 
went  yearly  to  such  of  her  relations  as  were  in  need  of  her  assistance ; 
some  of  her  near  neighbours,  who  were  too  old  or  too  young  for  work, 
were  wholly  maintained  by  her  ;  to  other  poor  children  she  contributed 
much,  both  for  their  spiritual  and  temporal  well-being,  by  building  a 
school,  where  they  were  taught  to  read  and  work.  It  was  her  great 
care  in  the  management  of  her  estate  that  no  man,  woman,  or  child 
should  want  employment,  and  to  this  she  had  more  regard  than  to  her 
own  profit,  as  by  such  constant  work,  she  kept  them  both  from  want 
and  idleness. 

''She  would  also  send  plentiful  relief  to  prisoners  and  needy  persons 
at  London  and  Oxford,  with  a  strict  charge  that  it  should  not  be  known 
from  whence  it  came,  and  it  was  not  till  after  her  death  that  these 
charities  came  to  light.  Nor  was  her  mercifulness  bounded  within  the 
limits  of  friends,  but  extended  to  her  enemies;  for  when  many  of 
them  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  king's  soldiers,  she  consulted  how 
she  might  send  relief. 

"Her  mercifulness  was  constantly  exercised  towards  the  sick  ;  she 
spent  large  sums  of  money  every  year  in  providing  antidotes  against 
infection,  cordials,  and  various  sorts  of  medicines,  which  she  distributed 
among  her  neighbours,  attending  herself  to  their  wants  with  skill  and 
care,  hiring  nurses  when  they  were  required,  frequently  visiting  the 
poorest  cottagers,  waiting  on  their  sick  beds,  and  carrying  books  of 
spiritual  exhortations  which  she  read  to  them  with  words  of  holy 
counsel.  i* 

"  Her  maids  came  into  her  chamber  early  every  morning,  and  ilkially 
passed  an  hour  with  her,  when  she  prayed,  catechized,  and  iiistrocted. 
To  this  were  daily  added  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  dfl  the 
Church,  before  dinner  and  supper,  together  with  reading  the  Scrij^ures 
and  singing  Psalms,  before  bed-time.  She  charged  her  servants  to  be 
present  at  all  these  hours  of  prayer,  if  their  business  allowed  of  it,  but 
never  suffered  any  pne  to  be  absent  from  all  the  services;  if  she 
observed  any  such,  she  sent  for  them  into  her  chamber  and  ^ra^ed 
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with  them  privately,  making  it  a  rule  that  at  least  every  morning  or 
evening,  every  servant  in  her  house  should  offer  the  sacrifice  of  prayer 
and  praises  to  God. 

' "  On  the  Lord's  day  she  rose  earlier  than  on  other  days,  but  often 
found  the  day  too  short  for  her  private  duties  and  instructions  of  her 
children  and  servants.  ...  In  order  also  to  prepare  herself  for  the  Sun- 
day's duty  beforehand,  she  sequestered  herself  on  the  Saturday  from 
company  and  worldly  business.  •  •  •  She  punctually  observed  the  other 
Holy -days  of  the  Church,  and  after  the  public  service,  she  released  her 
servants  to  their  recreations,  and  the  care  of  their  own  concerns.  .  •  . 
On  these  days  of  rest,  she  went  with  her  books  to  her  unlearned  neigh- 
bours, who  were  at  leisure  to  hear  her  read,  whilst  their  plough  and 
their  wheel  stood  still. 

"  She  strictly  observed  the  fasts  of  the  Church.  •  •  .  She  was  very 
careful  in  preparing  herself  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper ;  often  at  such 
times  fears  and  scruples  arose  within  her,  tending  to  keep  her  back 
from  that  heavenly  banquet ;  but  having  cause  on  examination,  and 
after  advising  with  her  minister,  to  consider  them  temptations  from  the 
devil,  she  put  them  by,  and  presented  herself  with  an  humbling  and 
trembling  heart  at  that  blessed  Sacrament.  •  •  •  She  exhorted  all  her 
servants  to  accompany  her  to  the  Sacrament,  and  those  who  were  pre- 
vailed upon,  gave  in  their  names  two  or  three  days  before,  that  she 
might  instruct  them  herself,  and  obtain  the  help  of  her  chaplains  to 
examine  them  and  instruct  them  further." 

In  an  Interesting  letter  addressed  to  her  friend  and  chaplain 
Duncan, 

**  Now  I  miss,"  she  says,  "  those  opportunities  I  had  at  court  and 
at  the  cathedral — nay,  it  is  not  here  so  well  with  me  as  it  was  when 
you  and  I  lived  together  in  that  country  village,  where  the  good  parson 
had  morning .  and  evening  prayer  in  the  parish  church  twice  a  day  con- 
tinually :  where  I  now  live,  we  have  this  advantage  of  public  prayer 
only  on  the  Lord's  day  and  its  eve,  and  on  Holy-days  and  their  eves, 
and  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  our  wonted  Litany  days." 

^  Darkened  as  her  spirit  was  by  occasional  clouds  of  constitu- 
tional melancholy,  the  death  of  a  hopeful  son  added  to  her  heavi- 
ness;  but  this  affliction  also  she  looked  upon  as  a  call  to  greater 
godliness  :  and  when  her  sorrow  seemed  inclined  to  be  somewhat 
too  severe,  she  many  times  opened  out  the  state  of  her  soul  to 
the  excellent  divine  who  had  advised  her  after  her  husband'^s 
death.  Sometimes  this  melancholy,  increased  by  her  affliction, 
almost  overcame  her,  especially  as  her  bodily  health,  always 
weak,  began  to  fail.  She  increased  her  mortifications,  dispensed 
with  all  pomp,  and  was  more  than  ever  careful  of  her  woros  and 
actions : — 

*'  That  which  more  astonished  the  inmates  of  her  house,  was  to  see 
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this  noble  lady  begging  forgiveness  from  her  inferiors  and  servantSi  for 
her  angry  words  or  chiding  frowns  towards  them  ;  and  sometimes  ask- 
ing their  pardon  when  she  had  expressed  no  anger  outwardly,  becausei 
said  she,  '  somewhat  I  felt  within  myself  too  like  anger  towards  you, 
though  I  suppressed  it  as  soon  as  1  could.'  More  than  once  or  twice 
she  was  in  her  closet  upon  her  knees  ready  for  her  prayers,  when  she 
remembered  tliat  her  *  brother '  might  have  possibly  somewhat  against 
her,  for  a  word,  or  a  look,  or  a  negligent  silence  a  little  while  before, 
and  then  she  arose  and  went  to  ask  pardon  before  she  proceeded  with 
her  prayers. 

"As  she  drew  near  to  her  end,  so  did  her  deadness  to  the  world 
increase.  When  her  last  sickness  seized  her,  she  strengthened  herself 
by  continual  prayer  and  frequent  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  her 
fits  of  extreme  depression,  which  she  looked  upon  as  great  temptations 
of  Satan,  left  her,  and  though  '  she  was  wont  to  fear  his  most  violent 
assaults  on  her  death-bed,'  she  then  enjoyed  great  tranquillity. 
*  This  quiet,'  says  her  good  chaplain  Duncan,  in  describing  her  death, 
'  gave  her  leave,  though  now  very  weak  and  faint,  to  be  most  vigorous 
and  most  instant  at  prayers  ;  she  calls  for  other  help  very  faintly  ;  but 
for  prayers,  most  heartily  and  often ;  and  after  the  ofRce  of  the  morn- 
ing was  performed,  she  gave  strict  charge  that  every  one  of  her  family, 
who  could  be  spared  from  her,  should  go  to  church  and  pray  for  her ; 
and  then  in  a  word  of  exhortation  to  them  who  stayed  by  her,  saying, 
"  Fear  God,  fear  God,"  she  most  sweetly  spent  her  last  breath  ;  and  so 
most  comfortably  yielded  up  her  spirit  to  Him  who  made  it.  •  ^  ...  In 
which  moment  of  her  death  there  seemed  as  little  outward  pain  as 
inward  conflict ;  none  could  perceive  either  twitch,  or  groan,  or  gasp, 

or  sigh,  only  her  spirit  failed ;  and  so  she  vanished  from  us 

Thus  in  her  youth  she  was  soon  perfected,  and  in  the  short  time  of  iive- 
and-thirty  years  she  fulfilled  a  long  time.' 


t  >» 


From  this  deeply  interesting  character  let  us  turn  to  Lady 
Capcl,  whose  husband,  praised  in  parliament  by  Cromwell,  and 
yet  condemned,  suffered  on  the  scaffold  with  so  much  Christian 
heroism. 

'*It  was  in  March,  1649,  that  Lord  Capel  was  beheaded,  and  his 
wife  survived  him  the  eleven  following  years  of  Cromwell's  usurpation. 
In  her  widowhood  she  occupied  herself  in  the  care  of  her  children  and 
household,  in  works  of  devotion  and  charity,  spending  money  in  alms, 
even  beyond  the  advice  of  the  clergyman  whom  she  employed  as  her 
almoner,  obeying  and  assisting  the  ministers  of  the  Church  during  the 
times  of  trouble,  and  devoting  part  of  every  day  to  the  exercise  of 
prayer,  meditation,  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  reading,  from  which 
she  never  suffered  herself  to  be  diverted  by  business  or  com- 
pany. 

*' About  four  years  before  her  death  she  lost  her  second  son,  Cliarles, 
then  grown  ^up  to  be  a  gallant  and  hopeful  young  gentleman,  when. 
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sbe  sent  for  her  spiritual  adviser,  Mr.  Barker,  as  she  habitually  did  on 
any  occasion  of  grief,  and  addressed  him  in  these  words,  *  Sir,  I  pray  be 
free  and  plain  with  me,  and  tell  me  seriously  what  sin  or  vice  did  you 
ever  take  notice  of  in  my  practice  and  conversation  ?  for  I  am  sure 
something  is  amiss,  and  something  God  would  have  amended  in  me, 
that  He  does  thus  continually  ply  me  with  crosses.* 

''  As  she  was  patient  in  her  afflictions,  and  careful  to  improve  them, 
so  she  was  diligent  in  fulfilling  her  duties,  and  received  strength  to  go 
through  all  that  was  required  of  her,  notwithstanding  the  delicacy  of 
her  education  and  tenderness  of  her  constitution.  In  her  family  devo- 
tions she  required  the  attendance  of  all  her  servants,  on  which  point 
only  she  showed  herself  a  strict  mistress,  and  would  tell  Mr.  Barker 
that  she  never  pleased  herself  in  her  family  duties,  nor  thought  that  she 
served  God  acceptably,  unless  she  had  all  her  family  about  her. 

'*  Towards  the  latter  part  of  her  last  sickness,  she  twice  received  the 
blessed  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  both  times 
with  expressions  of  devotion  and  reverence ;  on  the  first  of  these  two 
occasions,  especially,  when  though  her  strength  was  much  decayed,  and 
her  pain  sharp,  she  would  receive  upon  her  knees,  saying  to  Mr.  Barker, 
that  as  long  as  God  lent  her  the  use  of  her  knees,  she  resolved  to  use 
them  in  that  solemn  service,  as  a  testimony  of  her  unfeigned  humility, 
and  reverence  of  the  majesty  of  those  sacred  mysteries. 

"  On  January  26th,  she  sent  for  him  four  several  times  to  pray  with 
her,  thrice  in  the  morning,  and  once  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  last 
time  all  her  children,  except  one  who  was  not  then  in  town,  were 
present,  and  joined  in  the  prayers.  Soon  after  he  was  summoned 
again,  to  perform  his  last  ministerial  office,  the  recommendation  of  her 
soul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God,  and  then  her  senses  beginning  to 
fail,  she  drew  her  last  breath  a  few  minutes  afterwards  in  much  peace 
and  sweetness." 

After  this  brief  notice  we  will  turn  next  to  Lady  Mary 
Wharton, 

"  Who  began  without  delay  to  perform  her  baptismal  vow,  finding 
those  vanities  in  which  her  equals  often  took  delight,  only  a  burden 

and  grievance She  was  never  tainted  with  novel  opinions,  but 

well  acquainted  with  and  tenacious  of  the  form  of  sound  words  contained 
in  Holy  Scripture,  and  as  they  are  taught  in  the  Church  of  England, 
whereof  she  was  a  true  and  dutiful  child,  and  was  never  moved  by  any 
arguments  with  which  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  endeavoured 
to  make  an  impression  upon  her. 

"  She  studied  the  Scriptures,  and  copied  largely  from  them  for  her 
own  use,  increasing  her  knowledge  by  the  writings  of  the  best  divines. 
....  Besides  her  diligent  and  unwearied  reading,  ....  she  constantly 
observed  her  designed  and  stated  time  of  secret  prayer.  In  which,  if 
she  were  at  any  time  hindered  by  entertainment  of  friends,  &c.,  yet 
would  she  redeem  time,  even  from  her  sleep,  rather  than  shorten  her 
Accustomed  devotions. 
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"jShe  was  so  much  affected  by  the  thought  of  God's  loving-kindness 
to  her,  that  she  could  not  forbear  to  speak  of  it  in  her  private  discourses 
with  her  friends.  She  would  often  do  this  in  conversing  with  Mr. 
Watkinson,  who  came  to  the  rectory  of  Edlington  in  Yorkshire,  whilst 
she  was  living  there.  Upon  her  first  acquaintance,  when  he  was  but 
newly  settled  in  the  rectory,  she  said  one  day,  whilst  alone  with  him, 
'  Sir,  God  hath  sent  you  hither  to  take  care  of  our  souls ;  therefore  I 
entreat  you,  that  you  would  not  spare  faithfully  to  reprove  whatever 
you  shall  see  amiss  in  me/  He  resolved,  upon  this  encouragement,  to 
deal  freely  with  her,  if  occasion  offered  ;  but  he  observed  such  a  uniform 
regard  to  duty  and  care  of  her  deportment  at  all  times,  and  towards  all 
persons,  that  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  he  could  find  nothing  in  her 
worthy  of  reproof. 

'*  Mr.  Wa&inson,  in  describing  her  character,  goes  through  all  the 
parts  of  it  in  relation  to  her  duty  towards  God  and  man.  .  .  .  Sincerity, 
modesty,  simplicity  in  dress,  temperance  in  food,  hospitality,  diligence, 
charity,  evenness  of  temper,  willingness  to  ask  pardon, .  attendance  at 
public  worship,  attention  to  sermons,  reverence  to  the  ministers  of 
Gk)d,  and  to  his  holy  Sacraments,  so  that  whenever  an  infant  was  bap- 
tized, she  rejoiced  in  seeing  its  admission  to  Christ's  Church,  and 
joining  in  prayer  with  the  congregation  ;  nor  would  she  lose  one  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper,  when  (at  the  feast  of  Easter)  it 
was  more  frequently  administered. 

'*The  last  time  she  ever  received  this  holy  Sacrament  was  on 
June  9,  1672,  on  which  occasion  she  came  out  of  the  house,  after  being 
long  confined  to  it  by  want  of  strength,  and  from  this  time  she  never 
left  the  house  again.  She  had  once  received  the  Communion  in  private, 
during  her  confinement,  but  had  a  longing  desire  to  receive  it  in  the 
public  congregation.  That  morning  she  rose  two  hours  earlier  than 
for  a  long  time  she  had  done  before ;  the  day  was  rugged,  and  the  air 
cold,  so  that  she  probably  increased  her  disorder.  Her  husband  having 
conducted  her  to  the  church,  after  the  sermon  she  received  the  Sacra- 
ment with  more  than  ordinary  devotion ;  on  her  return  home  she  retired 
to  her  chamber,  which  she  never  left  again,  but  died  ten  days 
after." 

We  will  next  proceed  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  life  of 
Lady  Halket,  who,  together  with  her  sister,  had  the  advantage  of 
a  religious  education,  for — 

''  Their  mother's  chiefest  care  was  to  instruct  her  children  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  religion,  teaching  them  to  begin  and  end 
every  day  with  prayer  and  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  in  order,  and 
daily  to  attend  the  church  as  often  as  there  was  occasion  to  meet  there, 
either  for  prayers  or  preaching." 

"  She  began  the  second  period  of  her  life,  her  youth,  with  a  personal 
dedication  of  herself  to  Gk>d,  renewing  and  confirming  her  baptismal 
vows  ;  this  she  frequently  repeated,  but  more  solemnly  every  year  on 
her  birthday,  when  the  reviewed  her  former  life,  confessed  her  sins. 
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returned  thanks  for  the  mercies  she  had  received,  and  made  resolutions 
for  living  more  strictly,  asking  for  help  to  keep  them.  She  now  read 
the  Scriptures,  which  in  childhood  had  hcen  her  task,  as  her  own  choice 
and  delight.     She  went  regularly  through  them  every  year, 

"  Her  charitable  disposition  led  her  early  to  apply  herself  to  the 
study  of  physic  and  preparing  medicines,  which  might  be  useful  in 
common  cases  of  illness  and  of  accidents,  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor." 

During  the  public  disturbances  of  that  unhappy  period,  pre- 
vious to  Charles^  death — 

"  She  was  instant  in  her  private  humiliations,  fastings,  and  prayers, 
making  the  Psalms  the  subject  of  her  meditation,  as  they  afforded 
most  suitable  directions  for  regulating  her  thoughts  and  prayers." 

After  the  king's  death,  she  stayed  at  Fife  near  two  years  in 
great  content. 

"  Here  she  applied  herself  to  the  delightful  exercise  of  meditation  ; 
and  it  was  also  a  pleasant  diversion  to  her  to  prepare  things  useful  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  persons,  of  whom  a  great  many  came  to  her." 

Her  marriage  with  Sir  James  Halket  seems  to  have  been  a 
most  happy  one : 

"  That  which  was  the  firm  bond  of  their  concord  and  mutual  comfort 
in  one  another,  was  sincere  religious  disposition,  which  they  mutually 
cherished  and  increased  in  one  another." 

Troubles,  however,  soon  came  upon  her ;  she  lost  all  her  children 
but  one,  and  then  her  husband  : 

"  The  first  time  she  went  to  bed  after  his  death,  she  awakened  out  of 
sleep  with  these  words  in  her  mouth,  *  A  widow  indeed ! '  which  made 
such  impression  upon  her,  that  she  could  not  be  satisfied  till  she  found 
the  place  where  it  was  wrote.  She  fixed  her  thoughts  on  the  characters 
there  given  of  a  widow  indeed,  resolving  to  make  them  her  example.  . . 
As  a  Christian,  she  resolved  to  learn  that  first  lesson,  to  be  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart.  As  a  mother,  she  pitched  on  the  examples  of  Lois 
and  £unice.  As  a  widow,  she  fixed  on  that  fore- mentioned  passage 
(1  Tim.  V.  2.  5,  10)  .  .  .  She  considered  with  herself  that  God  was 
pleased  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  show  his  regard  and  compassion  to  the 
sad  and  solitary  condition  of  widows.  .  .  .  She  thought,  therefore,  that 
in  gratitude  they  ought  to  be  singular  in  their  devotion  to  God,  and  in 
seal  for  his  *  honour  and  glory  ;*  and  she  felt  that  *  the  virtues  proper 
to  holy  widows  are,  perfect  modesty,  renouncing  all  honours  and  all 
sorts  of  vanities,  serving  the  poor  and  sick,  comforting  the  afllicted, 
instructinpc  young  maids  in  devotion,  and  making  themselves  a  pattern 
of  all  virtue  to  young  women.* 

''She  set  apait  every  Saturday,  being  the  day  of  her  husband's 
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death,  for  retirement,  devotion,  and  abstinence  •  •  •  and  to  l>e  em- 
ployed in  examining  and  reviewing  the  past  week  in  acts  of  charity 
and  mercy."  She  resolved  *'  that  if  she  recovered  her  patrimony,  she 
would  dedicate  a  tenth  of  all  to  charity  .  .  .  She  never  ate  her  morsel 
alone,  the  fatherless  and  indigent  widow  shared  with  her ;  her  kitchen 
and  table  sustained  many  poor  families ;  her  still-house  was  an  ex- 
pensive business,  and  the  apothecaries'  accounts  were  considerable 
every  year.  •  .  She  greatly  delighted  in  frequent  Communion ;  and 
not  having  in  Scotland  that  desirable  occasion  every  month,  as  in 
England,  she  endeavoured  to  make  up  that  want  by  laying  hold  of  all 
opportunities  which  offered  yearly,  not  only  in  her  own  parish,  but  in 
all  the  churches  round  about,  within  three  or  four  miles  •  •  •  Her 
piety  had  nothing  of  moroseness  or  affectation,  but  was  free  and  in- 
genuous, full  of  sweetness  and  gentleness,  which  made  it  amiable  and 
impressive  .  .  •  She  much  delighted  in  God's  house  and  the  public 
worship,  and  was  a  conscientious  observer  of  the  Lord's  day ;  and 
hath  made  this  remark,  that,  according  to  her  frame  and  temper  that 
day,  such  was  her  disposition  the  week  following.  She  was  careful 
that  all  her  family  served  the  Lord ;  and  when  she  wanted  a  chaplain^ 
performed  the  ofRces  of  morning  and  evening  prayer  herself,  enjoining 
them  private  devotion.  She  was  very  moderate  in  her  sentiments 
about  disputable  points,  sadly  regretting  the  divisions  and  animosities 
occasioned  among  Christians  by  them.  Though  she  heartily  approved 
the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  .  .  .  yet  she  com- 
plied with  all  the  forms  of  the  country  where  God  had  cast  her  lot, 
finding  the  essentials  of  religion  the  same  in  both.  Being  deprived  of 
all  her  regular  opportunities  of  communicating,  by  the  deprivation  of 
the  Scotch  clergy  in  1690,  she  communicated  spiritually  on  those  days 
on  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  the  Communion  in 
church.  She  did  heartily  pity  and  pray  for  those  who  did  separate 
and  cause  divisions ;  and  though  she  was  much  displeased  with  their 
courses,  as  offensive  to  God,  .  .  .  yet  in  all  offices  of  charity  and 
mercy  she  made  no  difference,  but  as  she  had  opportunity  did  good 
unto  all,  especially  to  them  of  the  household  of  faith. 

**  She  divided  the  twenty-four  hours  into  three  parts,  allotting  five 
for  devotion,  ten  for  necessary  refreshment,  nine  for  business ;  •  .  •  yet 
she  did  not  confine  her  devotion  to  these  stated  hours,  but  all  the  day 
long,  however  employed,  she  endeavoured  to  keep  up  a  spiritual  frame  ; 
and  in  the  night-time,  when  she  did  awake,  she  was  still  with  God» 
had  then  her  meditations,  her  songs  and  prayers.  She  ministered  cor<^ 
dials  and  medicines  every  Wednesday  to  a  multitude  of  poor  infirm 
persons. 

''Notwithstanding  her  many  difficulties,  she  was  generally  of  a 
cheerful  temper,  pleasant  countenance,  and  always  of  an  obliging  be- 
haviour .  .  .  ever  projecting  to  make  others  better  by  her  converse, 
yet  managing  it  in  such  an  humble  manner,  as  if  she  designed  rather  to 
receive  than  give  instruction.  She  had  a  singular  dexterity  to  divert 
and  shuffle  out  unprofitable  talking,  f^nd  intifpduce  serious  discourse  \ 
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which  if  she  could  not  efifect,  she  would  then  pleasantly  converse  with 
God  and  her  own  soul  in  the  midst  of  company,  without  discoveriog 
herself  or  disturbing  them.  She  was  equally  eminent  both  for  the 
contemplative,  active,  or  practical  part  of  Christianity ;  contemplation 
had  so  spiritualized  her  mind,  that  almost  every  object  suggested  pious 
thoughts  to  her." 

She  prepared  herself  for  death  in  her  seventy-eighth  year  with 
great  patience  and  resignation,  and  finished  her  warfare  with 
unshaken  faith. 

Of  the  celebrated  Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of  Dorset,  we  have 
some  interesting  particulars.     She 

"  Rendered  all  the  assistance  in  her  power  to  the  ejected  clergy 
•  .  .  she  persevered  in  her  fidelity  to  the  Church,  refusing  to  communi- 
cate in  any  other  manner  than  that  appointed  by  the  Prayer-book.  .  •  • 
The  parish  church  at  Skipton  had  suffered  during  the  long  siege  of  the 
castle,  and  was  repaired  by  the  countess.  She  febuilt  also  the  church 
at  fiongate,  the  chapels  of  Brougham,  Ninekirk,  and  Mallerslang, 
besides  founding  and  endowing  schools  and  other  charities.  She 
repaired  and  restored  an  almshouse  at  Bethmesley,  which  had  been 
built  and  endowed  by  her  mother. 

*'  As  to  her  servants  domestic,  she  well  knew  that  they  were  pars 
domUs ;  and  how  necessary  a  part  of  the  house  servants,  and  therefore 
to  be  kept  tight,  sustained  and  carefully  held  up ;  if  in  decay  to  be 
repaired  ;  and  therefore  this  part  of  her  house  she  was  always  building 
or  repairing  by  the  hand  of  her  bounty,  as  well  as  by  good  religious 
order  in  her  family  .  .  •  building  them  up  in  the  most  holy  faiths  and 
also  giving  them  their  meat  in  due  season^  that  meat  which  our  Saviour 
told  his  disciples  would  not  perish.  This  spiritual  meat  this  lady 
wisely  took  care  that  it  might  be  provided  for  all  her  household  in  due 
season ;  that  is,  at  the  three  seasons  in  the  year  that  the  Church 
requires  it,  and  once  more  in  the  year  at  least;  besides  those  three 
great  festivals,  she  made  one  festival  more.  And  that  all  might  be 
fitted  and  prepared,  she  took  care  that  several  books  of  devotion  and 
piety  might  be  provided  four  times  in  the  year,  that  every  one  might 
take  their  choice  of  such  book  as  they  had  not  before,  by  which  means, 
those  who  had  lived  in  her  house  long  (and  she  seldom  turned  away) 
might  be  furnished  with  books  of  religion  and  devotion  of  every  kind. 

**  Whilst  treating  her  neighbours  and  dependants  with  generosity, 
she  was  sparing,  even  to  frugality,  in  her  personal  expenses.  She  was 
simple  and  abstemious  in  her  food,  and  accustomed  *  pleasantly  to 
boast  that  she  had  never  tasted  wine  or  physic'  She  took  especial 
delight  in  the  almshouse  which  she  founded  near  Appleby  for  thirteen 
poor  women,  to  be  called  a  mother  and  twelve  sisters,  for  which  she 
provided  an  endowment,  and  the  Service  of  the  Church  to  be  performed 
daily.  With  these  sisters  she  would  sit  down  and  dine  in  their  alms- 
house, and  invite  them  to  dine  and  converse  with  her  as  freely  as  her 
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greatest  guests.  This  institution  continued  more  than  twenty-three 
years  under  her  care.  . .  .  She  was  not  satisfied  with  her  children  and 
grandchildren,  when  they  came  to  visit  her,  if  they  did  not  pay  their 
salutations  at  her  almshouse ;  and  she  commonly  admonished  them, 
when  they  came  from  far  to  pay  their  duty  to  her,  that  hefore  they 
came  to  her  for  a  hlessing,  they  should  take  a  hlessing  of  the  poor,  the 
almswoman*s  blessing,  by  the  way. 

'*  She  had  not  a  chaplain  living  in  her  family ;  but  at  each  of  her  six 
houses,  the  minister  of  the  parish  was  accustomed  to  officiate  in  her 
family.  When  age  had  deprived  her  in  some  measure  of  the  use  of 
her  limbs  and  hearing,  she  used  her  chamber  as  an  oratory,  there  offer- 
ing up  her  private  devotions.  She  either  read  the  Psalms  of  the  day 
to  herself,  or,  when  hindered  by  ill  health,  they  were  read  to  her  by  her 
attendants,  and  she  took  especial  delight  in  the  Psalms.  She  also 
usually  heard  a  large  portion  of  Scripture  read  every  day,  as  much  as 
one  of  the  Gospels  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

**  As  her  death  drew  near, .  .  .  her  passions  were  mortified  and  dead 
before  her  ;  so  that  for  three  or  four  days  of  her  last  sickness  (for  she 
endured  no  more)  she  lay  as  if  she  endured  nothing.  She  called  for  her 
Psalms,  read  herself,  and  caused  them  to  be  read  unto  her.  But  that 
cordial  (in  which  she  had  always  taken  particular  delight)  kept,  in 
Rom.  viii.,  and  in  her  heart,  this  her  memory  held  to  the  last,  this  she 
soon  repeated ;  no  doubt  to  secure  her  soul  against  all  fear  of  condem- 
nation, being  wholly  Christ's  .  ,  .  and  so  to  strengthen  her  hope  by  other 
comfortable  arguments,  contained  in  that  chapter,  being  the  last  words 
of  continuance  which  this  dying  lady  spoke.  The  rest  of  the  time  she 
lay  quiet,  as  if  ruminating,  digesting,  and  speaking  inwardly  to  her 
soul  what  she  had  uttered  in  broken  words,  and  so  breathed  her  last 
without  disturbance  on  March  22, 1675-6,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of 
her  age." 

We  will  now  notice  a  few  particulars  concerning  the  life  of 
Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  of  whom  we  read  that, — 

**  When  she  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  the  mistress  of  a  large 
fortune,  her  character  was  necessarily  more  knovm  to  the  world,  and 
she  was  observed  to  be  somewhat  more  than  a  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  fine  accomplishments,  of  condescension  and  good-nature,  and 
regular  observance  of  religious  duties.  In  order  to  increase  that  stock 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  she  had  lain  in  by  her  own  endea- 
vours, and  by  the  assistance  from  the  appointed  ministers  under  whom 
she  lived,  she  cultivated  the  friendship  of  such  learned  men  as  Arch- 
bishop Sharpe,  Mr.  Nelson,  Dr.  Lucas,  and  others.  She  obediently 
followed  the  counsels  which  she  received  from  them,  doing  every  thing 
which  the  rules  of  the  Gospel  require. 

•*  Her  beauty  and  other  attractions  of  person  were  such  as  without  her 
large  fortune  might  easily  inspire  affection ;  but  she  refused  the  offers  of 
several  among  the  nobility,  and  chose  to  continue  in  a  single  life ;  either, 
it  is  suppofedf  that  she  might  make  a  wiae  and  religious  use  of  her 
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great  estate,  or  accounting  that  a  single  life  naturally  led  to  a  higher 
perfection.  •  •  .  She  studied  the  Word  of  God  daily,  that  by  it  she 
might  amend  her  life ;  other  books  that  she  used  were  wisely  chosen 
for  soundness  of  doctrine  and  sentiment.  .  .  .  Four  times  a  day  all  her 
family,  who  were  not  necessarily  engaged,  assembled  to  attend  prayers, 
and  chiefly  the  Holy  Service  of  the  Church,  read  for  the  most  part  by 
the  established  minister,  or  some  other,  or  else  by  one  of  the  upper 
servants.  She  delighted  in  public  worship,  and  constantly  attended  it, 
with  a  grave  and  awful  demeanour,  free  from  affectation. 

**  She  watched  strictly  over  her  own  heart  to  keep  clear  of  all  evil 
mixtures,  and  the  taint  of  self-love,  continually  purifying  her  heart  by 
acts  of  faith  in  the  blood  of  her  Redeemer.  .  .  .  She  was  careful  and 
tender  of  her  servants  and  even  of  her  cattle ;  and  besides  providing 
for  the  temporal  wants  of  those  who  lived  in  her  house,  causing  every 
artificer  employed  in  her  house  to  take  care  of  their  comfort  and  seek- 
ing gently  to  lead  them  into  the  way  of  goodness  and  religion,  she 
kept  her  house  with  great  elegance,  that  her  poor  neighbours  might  not 
want  employment.  She  practised  charity  both  by  alms-giving,  visit- 
ing and  consoling  the  sick  and  afflicted,  receiving  the  poor  at  her  house, 
and  sending  sums  of  money  to  a  distance. 

*'  Her  still  larger  applications  were  flxed  pensions  upon  reduced 
families,  exhibitions  to  scholars  at  the  Universities,  the  maintenance  of 
her  own  charity  school,  her  contributions  to  others,  disbursements  to 
the  religious  Societies  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
parts,  and  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  at  home,  for  the  erection, 
decoration,  and  augmentation  of  churches :  add  to  these,  frequent 
remission  of  debt,  in  cases  of  straitness  or  insolvency.  Her  rule  was 
to  give  the  first  place  to  justice,  the  second  to  charity,  the  third  to 
generosity. 

'*  For  several  months  before  her  death  she  was  unable  to  attend  public 
worship,  from  which  she  had  never  been  kept  by  any  trifling  hindrance ; 
indeed,  after  her  illness,  she  continued  to  go  when  wanting  sleep,  and 
apt  to  suffer  cold  ;  but  when  it  became  impossible  for  her  to  reach 
the  church,  she  had  the  Service  read  at  home  daily,  and  the  Holy 
Sacrament  administered  to  her  every  Sunday.  .  •  •  About  six  hours 
before  her  death,  she  summoned,  for  the  sake  of  her  household,  those 
especially  who  had  seldom  seen  her  in  the  time  of  her  long  illness,  to 
strengthen  and  enforce  every  thing  that  she  had  done,  or  shown  them 
before,  by  her  dying  counsels.  She  had  wished  in  like  manner  to  take 
leave  of  the  whole  village,  but  was  restrained  by  her  physician ;  and 
being  anxious  to  have  the  last  oflices  of  the  Church  administered  to  her 
in  the  most  solemn  and  regular  manner,  she  set  aside  the  services  of 
two  or  more  excellent  clergymen,  then  in  the  house,  and  sent  for  the 
vicar  of  the  parish,  whom  she  had  held  in  honour  for  twenty  years. 

'*  When  this  last  service  was  performed,  her  soul  seemed  to  receive 
some  of  the  happiness  of  heaven ;  her  eyes,  though  languishing  under 
years  and  sickness,  shone  bright  as  diamonds  (as  one  said,  who  was 
present) ;  and  all  who  looked  on  were  amazed  at  the  transport  now 
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granted  to  her  spirit.  She  broke  out  with  a  raised  accent  into  words 
such  as  these :  '  Lord  !  what  is  it  that  I  see  ?  Oh  the  greatness  of  the 
glory  that  is  revealed  in  me — that  is  before  me/  And  some  time  after 
she  had  so  said,  she  fell  asleep." 

We  have  been  somewhat  lengthy  in  our  extracts,  and  yet 
extracts,  however  long,  fail  to  give  more  than  rough  sketches  of 
character,  to  make  a  few  points  prominent ;  and,  in  this  instance, 
we  trust,  to  create  an  appetite  for  the  closer  study  of  the  finished 
full-length  lives  of  these  English  saints.  Our  object  has  been  to 
select  such  portions  of  their  history  as  would  bring  into  relief  a 
few  of  the  stronger  and  more  striking  features  of  their  character, 
and  upon  them  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  our  readers. .  And 
what  an  antipodes  is  such  biography  to  the  library  of  Mrs.  Ellis ! 
After  having  been  muddled  with  bewildering  volumes  of  vague 
advice,  we  are  here  refreshed  by  some  "  great  facts/'  We  have 
Hot  theories,  nor  precepts,  nor  sentimentalizings ;  we  escape  from 
a  foggy  "  Ideal  ^  into  excellent  realities ;  we  behold  forms,  real 
and  well-defined ;  we  have  actual  Christian  women  before  our 
minds'*  eye ;  we  have  at  least  something  to  grasp ;  something 
tangible  and  distinct.  Christian  faith  is,  as  it  were,  embodied 
before  us  in  real  shapes ;  and  with  these  models  of  fair  propor- 
tions, in  the  natural  and  comely  attitude  of  genuine  piety,  ^e 
have  something  positive  to  set  before  the  women  of  these  times. 
Here  we  have,  not  tinsel,  but  true  gold,  the  genuine  development 
of  true,  decided,  consistent  Christianity.  After  puzzling  our- 
selves with  a  multitude  of  recipes  for  the  formation  of  female 
character,  here  we  have  the  thing  itself,  the  female  character  as 
we  desire  it  to  be. 

And,  what  adds  to  the  value  of  the  survey  of  these  faithful 
women,  we  know  that  we  have  the  genuine  exhibition  of  their 
real  character ;  we  have  the  advantage  of  being  taken  behind  the 
scenes ;  it  is  not  their  stage  action,  their  public  life,  that  we 
behold  ;  we  are  admitted  into  their  every-day  and  domestic  life  ; 
they  are  not  sitting  stiffly  for  their  portraits,  in  their  best  gowns, 
with  their  best  looks,  nor  whispering  set  speeches,  nor  playing 
the  oracles ;  they  were  wholly  unconscious  that  their  descendants 
of  the  nineteenth  century  would  know  any  thing  about  them ; 
they  did  not  act  with  any  idea  that  they  would  appear  in  a  book ; 
but  their  likeness  was  caught  and  sketched  at  casual  times  by 
their  intimates,  as  they  chanced  to  find  them,  sometimes  in  their 
country  walks,  sometimes  in  out  of  the  way  cottages  of  the  poor, 
or  among  their  sei*vants,  or  in  their  closets  or  oratories,  where 
nobody  seemed  to  be  looking  on,  or  in  the  humble  village  church 
filled  with  a  smockfrocked  congregation,  or  on  their  sick-bed. 
We  see  them,  so  to  speak,  in  their  working-dress  on  a  working 
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day,  juBt  as  they  were ;  and  at  the  hastiest  glance  of  this  their 
private,  and,  as  they  thought,  unobserved  life,  we  are  led  at  once 
to  exclaim  that  these  are  the  sort  of  mothers  and  daughters  of 
England  which  one  would  wish  to  see  revived  and  repeated  in 
their  posterity. 

Now,  in  considering  the  impression  which  these  Ghurchwomen 
make  upon  us,  we  think  that  what  must  first  strike  the  reader  is, 
a  certain  strong  resemblance  between  them  all.  Even  our 
extracts  are  enough,  we  imagine,  to  give  that  impression.  A 
painter  is  said  to  be  always  painting  the  same  face,  to  be  unable 
to  create  a  real  variety,  however  he  may  try ;  and  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  remark,  though  of  course  the  strength  of  the  likeness 
that  runs  through  the  works  of  the  same  master  is  of  various 
degrees.  Maclise,  for  instance,  in  our  day,  has  but  one  creation, 
one  face  in  all  his  faces.  So  in  all  these  portraits  of  Church- 
women  we  see  a  general  likeness,  a  certain  common  tone  of  mind, 
running  through  them  all,  as  though  one  hand  had  drawn  them 
all ;  and  yet  from  many  hands  we  get  their  characters.  W^e 
seem  to  have  got  into  an  old  gallery  oi  family  pictures,  and  as  we 
walk  down  its  pictured  length,  notwithstanding  the  varieties  of 
complexion,  age,  costume,  attitude,  all  the  faces  that  look  down 
upon  us  have  a  iamily  look.  We  seem  to  be  reading  accounts  of 
the  same  person  over  and  over  again,  with  but  sUght  varieties  of 
incident.  And  yet  we  do  see  variety  in  the  midst  of  resemblance; 
individuality  is  not  lost  in  the  general  similarity.  Thus,  as  in 
Lady  Falkland  we  see  a  melancholy  temperament,  so  in  Lady 
Halket  we  see  a  cheerful  and  sunny  disposition.  As  among 
sisters  there  is  a  variety  and  yet  sameness,  so  in  this  devout 
sisterhood  we  behold  at  once  oneness  and  yet  diversity.  This 
we  consider  to  be  a  striking  point  of  view  much  to  be  dwelt  upon ; 
for  we  are  led  thereby  to  have  a  distinct  idea  of  spiritual  fellow- 
ship, and  to  discern  the  working  of  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit 
in  their  souls,  which,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  their  tempe- 
rament and  natural  gifts,  blended  them  altogether  into  one,  and 
marked  them  with  the  common  image  and  superscription  of  the 
Spirit.  So  in  music,  the  notes  are  many  and  different,  and  the 
master  of  music  makes  them  all  contribute  their  sounds  towards 
one  general  effect,  to  the  greater  perfection  of  but  one  air,  which 
is  thus  filled  up  with  harmonies,  and  made  the  richer  by  the  very 
varieties  of  tone.  There  is  a  difierence  between  one  great  mono- 
tony and  one  great  unity. 

The  fact  is,  that  all  these  characters,  which  are  here  brought 
before  us,  were  formed  in  the  same  mould,  trained  in  the  same 
system,  nourished  with  the  same  food,  and  fed  by  the  same 
mother^s  hand.    That  mould,  that  system,  that  mother,  was  the 
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Church.  The  family  resemblance  is  accounted  for ;  they  were 
members  one  of  another, — daughters  of  the  Church.  They  did 
not  strike  out  a  way  of  religion  for  themselves,  nor  follow  their 
own  humours  ;  they  did  not  go  a  multitude  of  ways,  apart  from 
one  another,  in  self-trusting  isolation,  as  lovers  of  novelty.  They 
felt  their  need  of  help  and  guidance  ;  they  knew  not  what  to  set 
about,  nor  where  to  begin,  of  themselves  ;  and  so  they  teachably 
threw  themselves  into  the  divine  system  of  the  Church ;  they 
humbly  put  themselves  under  the  Churches  rule ;  they  lived  by 
rule ;  they  did  not  content  themselves  with  general,  undefined, 
dreamy  notions  of  Christianity,  nor  with  sittmg  in  easy  chairs, 
thinking  about  religion ;  thev  desired  to  be  formed  and  shaped 
into  some  consistent  discipleship,  and  to  have  the  details  of  dis« 
cipleship  set  before  them.  And  from  them  we  see  the  advantage, 
the  superiority  of  system  ;  it  prevents  waste  of  power,  the  evapo- 
ration of  zeal ;  it  directs  energies,  good  feelings,  and  impulses. 
Want  of  system,  of  acting  by  rule,  of  having  an  appointed  course 
of  action,  is  an  evil  readily  admitted  in  worldly  matters;  the 
loose,  ungirded  mind,  that  acts  by  fits  and  starts,  that  has  no 
more  than  a  general  notion  that  something  must  be  done,  and 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do,  rambles  on  without  design,  and 
loses  itself  amid  a  thousand  unfinished  works.  Now  these 
Churchwomen,  by  casting  themselves  into  the  Church  form  of 
Christian  life,  had^a  given  course  before  them,  and  accordingly 
they  set  themselves  to  the  course  marked  out. 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  on  the  beattty  of  this  mould, — we 
mean  the  mould  of  the  English  Church,  as  reformed ;  for  while  it 
is  the  unfair  fashion  of  the  Romanists  of  the  day,  in  speaking  of 
saints,  to  contrast  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  from  the 
sixth  century  to  the  present  diay,  with  this  single  island,  from  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  ana  then  to  appeal  to  the  multitude 
of  saints  under  the  one  system,  and  their  paucity  under  the  other, 
as  though  the  contrast  were  made  on  equitable  terms,  it  is  a 
great  comfort  to  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  female  saints  were 
formed  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  England ;  and  we  are  bold  to 
say,  that  such  a  number  of  such  women  as  lived  in  the  English 
Church  the  century  after  the  Reformation,  cannot  be  found  in 
the  century  precedmg  it. 

Now,  in  analyzing  the  elements  of  these  Churchwomen^s  cha- 
racters, we  observe  not  only  a  resemblance,  but  we  are  also 
struck  by  the  union  of  devotionalness  and  activity,  of  the  contem- 
plative with  the  practical,  of  a  course  of  praying,  meditating, 
readings  Church-going,  with  a  course  of  active  chanty,  kindliness, 
and  self-denial.  They  prayed,  they  read  the  Scriptures,  they 
kept  the  feasts  and  foiato  of  the  Church,  ihey  frequently  cgnanu- 
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nicated,  they  were  daily,  if  possible,  in  the  Lord  s  house»  and  in 
their  private  oratories,  they  Iiad  spiritual  converse  with  holy 
chaplains  and  parish  priests ;  but  they  also  visited  the  sick, 
attended  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  gave  medicines,  trained  their 
servants  and  dependants  into  a  religious  course.  Their  life  ran 
upon  two  wheels,  devotion  and  action ;  theirs  was  a  two-edged 
sword  ;  on  one  side  of  their  hearts  the  text  was  written,  "  Pray 
without  ceasing,^'  on  the  other,  ^^  Be  careful  to  maintain  good 
works/'  They  did  not  content  themselves  with  what  have  Been 
called  the  '^  luxuries  of  religion,'"  the  devotional  and  contemplative 
part ;  neither  in  forming  a  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  works 
and  labours  of  love,  of  the  practical  part  of  faith,  did  they  neglect 
the  means  of  grace :  they  did  not  neglect  "  work ''  for  prayer,  nor 
prayer  for  "  work.'' 

This  continued  and  consistent  union  of  devotion  and  action 
involved  great  domesticity ;  such  a  round  of  prayer  and  active 
charity  could  not  be  run  except  by  those  who  were  "  keepers  at 
home :"  this  was  their  praise,  and  this  their  necessity,  as  long  as 
they  sought  to  fulfil  thoroughly  the  requirements  of  the  Church. 
The  excitements  of  what  is  called  "  society"  must  have  been 
given  up,  and  any  great  mixing  in  the  pleasures  and  gaieties 
which  their  means  and  station  tempted  them  to  pursue ;  there 
was  no  time  for  such  things.  A  certain  degree  of  retirement 
was  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  their  duties.  Though  they 
had  their  friends  and  intimates,  and  were  far  from  leading  an 
isolated  and  lonely  life,  yet  it  was  a  home  life.  And  as  they  with- 
drew from  worldly  "society"  they  did  not  form  "a  religious 
world ;"  there  was  no  cliqueism  or  party  ism  ;  they  could  get  on 
without  the  excitement  of  popular  religionism,  without  "meet- 
ings" and  speechifyings ;  there  was  no  bustling  about  with  sub- 
scription cards,  no  "  Ladies'  Associations,"  no  vagrant  "  Deputa- 
tions," no  idolizing  of  preachers,  no  working  of  grotesque  pin- 
cushions for  "  Charity  Bazaars."  Theirs  was  a  deeper  view  of 
spiritual  fellowship ;  they  shunned  the  publicity  of  the  turbid 
religion  which  prevails  so  widely  now. 

And  look  at  the  advantages  of  the  domestic  character  of  their 
lives.  Instead  of  spending  their  time  amidst  a  mass  of  frivolous 
associates,  or  spending  their  wealth  in  entertaining  a  wide  circle 
of  mere  acquaintances,  they  liad  time  to  visit  the  poor ;  they  had 
the  means  to  relieve  them.  They  mixed  with  the  poor;  they 
knew  them  in  their  own  cottages ;  and  it  was  from  this  actual 
knowledge  and  personal  inspection  of  their  wants,  from  an  un- 
ceasing round  of  visiting,  that  they  learnt  truly  to  love  them  and 
to  be  merciful ;  their  sympathies  were  not  only  excited,  but 
soberly  sustained  by  facing  constantly  the  realities  of  want,  and 
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distress,  and  patience.  This  is  the  only  sort  of  love  for  the  poor 
which  is  real:  sham  love  and  sham  interest  are  often  apt  to 
become  popular ;  it  sometimes  becomes  a  fashion  to  talk  about 
the  poor ;  like  any  other  fashion,  this  pity  passes  away ;  perhaps 
it  lasts  as  long  as  to  give  bii*th  to  a  few  ephemeral  ^^  Societies,^^ 
or  to  make  a  few  "  Charity  Balls,"  as  for  the  "  poor  Poles,'' 
where  selfish  gaiety,  having  given  a  guinea  for  its  own  amuse- 
ment, dances,  waltzes,  polks,  and  makes  merry,  because  of  the 
sufferings,  and  distresses,  and  tears  of  the  poor. 

The  poor  are  sometimes  looked  upon  as  excellent  subjects  of 
declamation ;  and  persons  will  go  to  meetings  and  speak  about 
them  in  an  excited  way,  and  others  will  go  and  be  melted  at 
these  speeches ;  and  yet  both  parties  would  shrink  from  pene- 
trating into  the  squalid  homes,  or  soiling  themselves  with  actual 
contact  with  those  whom  they  think  they  pity.  There  is  a  philan- 
thropy which  will  listen  to  descriptions  of  poverty ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  handling  it  and  touchmg  it,  to  brushing  against  the 
coarse  clothes,  or  scenting  the  close  hut,  or  sitting  among  the 
dirty  children,  or  reading  by  the  mean  bed,  then  it  recoils.  And 
yet,  as  we  have  said,  if  sympathy  is  to  be  true,  or  sober,  or  con- 
tinuous, it  must  be  learnt  from  constant  and  continuous  inter- 
course with  the  poor.  Thus  did  the  Ghurchwomen  we  are  speak- 
ing of  know  and  love  them. 

Another  characteristic  worthy  of  notice  is  the  sort  of  light  in 
which  they  viewed  their  servants,  and  the  treatment  which  they 
bestowed  upon  them.  They  started  with  the  texts  of  Scripture 
upon  this  matter  as  their  guide ;  they  considered  their  responsi- 
bilities as  mistresses ;  they  looked  upon  their  servants  as  ^^para 
domus^'*'*  as  a  real  part  of  their  family,  as  bound  up  with  them,  as 
having  a  certain  membership  with  them.  They  did  not  consider 
the  subject  as  a  mere  worldly  covenant,  so  much  wages  and  so 
much  work,  as  though  their  duty  were  over  in  giving  them 
enough  to  eat  and  drink,  and  paying  them  honestly  their  due. 
There  was  a  heartier  feeling ;  they  did  not  want  such  a  loose 
kind  of  connexion,  but  a  real  sympathy  between  both  parties, 
warmth  and  interest  on  both  sides.  Their  home-life  heightened 
these  domestic  sympathies ;  their  home  being  so  much  a  home, 
every  member  of  the  household  was  not  simply  a  servant  in  the 
house,  but  a  member  of  the  house.  Hence,  not  coldly  regarding 
them  as  a  living  apparatus  or  machinery  by  which  their  tables 
were  served  and  their  house  kept  in  order,  they  had  at  once  a 
sincere  regard  for  their  temporal  comfort ;  and  above  all,  as  the 
extracts  we  have  given  so  clearly  tell  us,  a  deep  interest  in  their 
spiritual  state  and  progress.  Without  forgetting  their  own 
station,  they  manifested  towards  their  dependants  that  hi^- 
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principled  friendliness  which  obtained  as  its  recompense  willing 
services,  and  something  infinitely  warmer  than  the  mihearty, 
prim  respect  of  the  mass  of  modem  servants.  In  fact,  the  mis- 
tresses and  the  servants  did  not  hang  loosely  together,  but  were, 
so  to  speak,  parts  of  one  another.  As  the  domestic  habits  of 
the  mistresses  gave  them  more  opportmiities  of  seeing  and 
knowing  their  servants,  so  they  created  a  stronger  interest.  Their 
quiet  regularity  of  Ufe  must  have  been  of  inmiite  benefit  to  the 
household ;  for  as  the  spirit  of  dissipation  spreads  downwards, 
and  the  gay  living  of  tne  heads  of  the  house  is  developed  in 
coarser  forms  in  tne  imitative  world  downstairs,  so  the  staid, 
holy  manners  of  these  good  Ghurchwomen  were  doubtless  some- 
what reflected  in  their  dependants,  to  say  nothing  of  the  direct 
instruction  given  them  by  their  mistresses,  and  of  such  other 
opportunities  as  they  enjoyed  in  the  constant  round  of  prayer. 

As  another  point  of  interest  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  the 
sort  of  intercourse  which  they  maintained  with  their  oleigy, 
whether  chaplains  or  parish  priests ;  it  was  essentially  a  rdiffiaus 
intercourse,  and  so  grave,  earnest,  and  sober  of  its  kind,  that 
even  Michelet  could  have  found  no  fault.  They  did  not  look 
upon  the  clergy  simply  as  well-informed  and  well-bred  gentlemmi^ 
agreeable  in  society,  and  suitable  companions  from  their  tastes 
and  cultivation,  but  as  priests  and  pastors,  as  their  ghostly  counr- 
sellers,  as  the  physicians  of  their  souls,  from  whom  they  should 
seek  guidance  in  their  manner  of  life,  to  whom  they  should  reveal 
the  more  marked  symptoms  of  their  spiritual  state.  And  it  is 
pleasing  to  observe  this  high  view  of  the  pastor^s  office  was  not 
damped  and  chilled  by  the  secular  deportment  of  the  clergy  :  it 
is  pleasing  to  observe  the  seriousness  of  those  of  whom  counsel 
was  asked,  and  whose  office  it  was  to  give  it ;  there  was  well- 
govenied  sympathy  between  the  counsellor  and  the  counselled ; 
the  one  were  serious  in  seeking,  the  other  in  giving. 

In  thus  bringing  before  our  readers  a  few  of  the  stronger 
points  of  character,  we  must  not  forget  to  remark  that  these 
Ghurchwomen  were  mostly  of  noble  birth,  of  that  very  rank 
where  the  w^orld  is  the  richest  in  powers  of  temptation,  and  where 
we  least  look  for  deadness  to  the  world  or  any  high  degree  of 
spirituality.  And  if  we  find  such  a  body  of  devout  persons 
amongst  the  nobles  of  the  land,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  a 
still  lar^r  body  existed  among  the  gentry.  As  the  writer  of 
"  the  Lives''  observes,  they  are  but  "  specimens  of  a  class,  repre- 
sentatives of  a  period,  samples  of  a  much  larger  number  like 
themselves.''     We  do  not  see  all  the  stars  of  that  "  milky  way.^ 

Now  having  shown  our  readers  somewhat  of  the  modb  of  life, 
the  real  and  interior  life,  of  these  ancient  Englishwomen,  as 
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moulded  by  the  Church,  by  means  of  the  excellent  volume  of 
biography,  which  has  been  our  telescope  on  the  occasion,  and 
revealed  some  stars  deep  in  the  firmament  of  the  past,  we  are 
tempted  to  wheel  round  and  see  what  is  going  on  immediately 
before  our  eyes ;  in  short,  to  whisk  from  the  seventeenth  to  the 
nineteenth  century.     Now  the  moment  we  touch  the  very  edge 
and  rim  of  a  comparison,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  undamestio 
tendencies  of  the  upper  classes  in  these  times,  as  compared  with 
the  highly  domestic  character  of  the  same  classes  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.     We  purposely  use  the  word  "  tendencies,"^  for 
the  love  of  domesticity  has  not  as  yet  so  far  decayed  as  to  require 
a  stronger  word ;  while  we  thankfully  discern  some  counteractinff 
tendencies  already  at  work,    a  counter-current  setting  in  with 
some  power.    But  still,  so  it  is,  there  are  strong  undomestic  or 
anti-domestic  tendencies  in  the  age.     We  do   not  mean  that 
women  have  yet  their  ^^  clubs,"'  that  the  dust  gathers  upon  the 
drawing-room  chairs,  or  that  grass  grows  between  the  Doards ; 
but  we  mean  that  women  are  inclining  to  choose  a  wrong  sphere, 
to  live  in  a  wrong  atmosphere,  to  move  in  a  false  mode  of  life,  to 
cast  themselves  too  much  out  of  home-life  into  what  is  called 
*'  society,""  to  make  this  the  chief  sphere  of  action,  the  object  of 
their  care,  the  stage  of  their  energies  and  exertion,  the  occupa- 
*tion  and  business  of  life.     Instead  of  home,  with  its  cheerful  and 
solid  friendships,  its  reasonable  pleasures,  its  sober  occupations, 
its  opportunities  of  usefulness,  there  has  been  an  increasing  de- 
votion to  ^'  society,""  with  its  artificialities,  its  heartlessness,  its 
false  excitement,  its  worldliness  and  show  and  expensiveness,  its 
unprofitableness,   its  rivalries,  its  luxuriousness  and   self-indul- 
gence.    This  great ''  sham,""  this  hollow  substitute  for  true  com- 
munion and  intercourse,  this  apparent  union  of  uncemented  units, 
this  seeming  corporate  life  of  a  multitude  of  self-weary  selfs, 
this  show  of  fellowship  under  the  garb  of  an  intense  self-ism, 
this  heart-separating  system  by  means   of  an  apparent  com- 
mingling,  has  been  making  the  whole  of  life  '*  a  sham ;""  has 
turned  it  into  a  dramatic  scene,  a  constant  artificiality  and  piece 
of  acting,  binding  up  natural  feelings  and  naturalness  of  character, 
as  the  Giinese  women  compress  their  feet,  with  the  bands  and 
restraints  of  a  thousand  stitF  conventionalities,  till  all  the  move- 
ments of   the   mind  are  regulated  by  a  technical  courtliness 
instead  of  free-bom  courtesy.     The  little  circles  in  which  women 
once  were  content  to  move,  with  room  enough  for  friendship  but 
not  for  a  host  of  mere  acquaintances,  has  been  widening  and 
widening  more  and  more,  that  acquaintances    might  come   io 
instead  of  friends.    To  "  enter  into  society,""  to  live  in  "  society,"" 
to  cast  themselves  into  wide  but  shallow  floods  of  humasol^^  \«^ 
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generalize  themselves  by  spreading  their  intercourse  through  an 
infinite  number  of  persons,  to  dilute  their  sympathies  that  they 
may  know  the  outsides  of  a  multitude  instead  of  the  hearts  of  a 
few,  and  of  course  to  receive  diluted  sympathies  in  return,  has 
been  too  much  the  aim  and  the  life  of  the  women  of  these  later 
times.  The  "keepers  at  home''  have  been  constant  "goers 
out.''  Much  going  out,  party  after  party,  ball  after  ball,  dinner 
after  dinner; — this  is  the  undomesticating  course  in  which  so 
many  run. 

There  is  too  much  publicity,  of  living  in  the  presence  of  others, 
in  this  society 'life ;  reality  fades  before  publicity ;  the  mind  and 
feelings  have  to  be  dressed  up,  as  well  as  the  body ;  it  is  difficult 
to  be  natural  and  genuine,  liot  to  put  on  a  manner,  where  there 
is  much  mixing  with  others,  without  reaching  intimacy ;  and  the 
habit  of  being  so  constantly  with  a  dressed  mind  remains,  where 
the  mind  might  unbend ;  naturalness  is  lost,  the  parade  atti- 
tude remains :  just  as  Mrs.  Siddons  is  said  to  have  neen  always 
acting  at  home  and  conversing  to  her  friends  in  blank  verse.  The 
power  of  sympathizing  is  chilled  and  weakened  by  the  constant 
exposure  to  the  cold  atmosphere  of  society-life ;  the  interest  in 
others  being  constantly  excited,  without  opportunities  of  deepening 
inwardly,  or  of  fastening  itself  upon  objects,  the  objects  for  ever 
changing  and  flitting  by,  at  last  evaporates  into  the  mere  afiecta-* 
tion  of  interest ;  mind  grazes  mind,  but  this  is  all ;  mutual 
amusement  is  sought,  not  membership  one  of  another.  As 
Hannah  More  observes,  with  much  truth,  though  we  should 
widen  the  view  of  the  losses  suffered  through  "  society," — 

"  Perhaps  the  interests  of  true  friendship,  elegant  conversation, 
mental  improvement,  social  pleasure^  maternal  duty,  and  conjugal  com- 
fort, never  received  such  a  shock  as  when  Fashion  issued  out  that  arbi- 
trary and  universal  decree,  that  every  body  must  be  acquainted  with  every 
body ;  together  with  that  consequent,  authoritative,  but  rather  incon- 
venient, clause,  that  every  body  must  also  go  every  where  every  night* 
...  As  the  circle  of  acquaintance  expands,  and  it  will  be  continually 
expanding,  the  affections  will  he  beaten  out  into  such  thin  laminae  as 
to  leave  little  solidity  remaining.  The  heart  which  is  continually  ex- 
hausting itself  with  professions  grows  cold  and  hard.  The  feelings  of 
kindness  diminish,  in  proportion  as  the  expression  of  it  becomes  more 
diffuse  and  indiscriminate.  The  very  traces  of  '  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,'  in  a  delicate  female,  wear  away  imperceptibly  by  constant 
collision  with  the  world  at  large.  And,  perhaps,  no  woman  takes  so 
little  interest  in  the  happiness  of  her  real  friends  as  she  whose  affections 
are  unceasingly  evaporating  in  universal  civilities ;  as  she  who  is  saying 
fond  and  flattering  things  at  random  to  a  circle  of  five  hundred  people 
every  night." 
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We  cannot  be  conversant  with  the  habits  of  the  higher  classes 
in  London,  or  in  any  of  our  large  towns,  without  seeing  the  short 
and  awful  space  of  human  life  frittered  away  by  this  passion  for 
^^  society,^'  with  all  its  frivolities  and  all  its  varieties  of  evil ; 
while  the  real  and  solemn  duties  of  women  are  either  utterly  neg- 
lected or  but  partially  fulfilled,  because  of  the  sacrifice  of  time, 
and  strength,  and  worldly  substance,  which  their  idol  impera- 
tively demands.  Where  once  this  passion  is  suffered  to  take 
root,  "  crescit  indulgens  sibi  dims  hydrops  f  *  when  once  the 
wheel  begins  to  whirl,  it  must  be  whirled  on ;  when  once  this 
living  upon  excitement,  upon  the  pastry  of  life,  has  been  indulged, 
the  diseased  appetite  sickens  at  the  sight  of  better  food;  the 
power  of  repose  is  lost ;  home  and  home  duties  and  home  plea- 
sures become  dull,  and  wearisome,  and  flat ;  and  even  though  the 
excitement  of  society  has  lost  its  first  relish,  "  going  out^^  is 
continued  as  a  habit. 

And  this  society-life,  so  much  indulged,  infects  the  very  begin^ 
ning  of  female  life;  it  begins  with  exercising  its  influence  on 
female  education.  First,  it  shortens  it ;  it  creates  a  WTong  idea 
of  what  education  is ;  it  erects  a  ^'  terminus^'*  at  the  eighteenth 
mile  of  life :  then  the  steam  is  turned  ofi^,  the  engine  stops,  and 
the  young  passenger^s  course  of  instruction  is  at  an  end.  The 
space  from  ten  to  eighteen  is  not  looked  upon  as  the  mere  gram- 
mar-time of  education,  but  as  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the 
whole.  Whatever  has  to  be  learnt  must  be  compressed  into  that 
short  space;  the  stock  must  be  laid  in;  as  much  knowledge 
packed  into  the  brain  as  the  time  will  allow ;  then  the  pupil  is 
'^  finished  C  and  in  order  to  appear  in  any  light  finished,  to  avoid 
the  exposure  of  gross  ignorance  on  any  common  point,  to  be  able 
to  pass  through  society  with  a  certain  appearance  of  common- 
place information,  a  hundred  things  must  be  learnt  at  once,  or, 
rather,  the  mind  must  skim  the  surface  of  a  thousand  things. 
Where  education  is  itself  condensed  and  abridged,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  that  wretched  race  of  "  Abridgments,**'  "  Oompen- 
diums,''  "Treasuries,"*'  which  Mrs.  Ellis  and  Hannah  More  so 
justly  inveigh  against.  The  day  must  be  split  into  Uttle  pieces, 
and  the  brain  too.  We  know  of  a  school  where  there  are  no 
less  than  eleven  professors  at  work  !  Conceive  what  a  tes- 
selating  of  the  mind  must  take  place  !  A  school- boy's  pocket,  a 
village  shop,  where  cheese  and  calico,  boots  and  treacle,  lard  and 
letter  paper,  are  crowded  into  one  little  dingy  space,  give  but 
faint  representations  of  the  variety  and  confusedness  of  the  edu- 
cational articles.  An  old  coach  dinner,  where  fish,  meat,  pastry, 
and  cheese  had  all  to  be  eaten  "  in  hot  haste,"  in  a  short  half 
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hour,  were  more  easy  of  digestion  than  the  rapid  dishes  of  the 
eleven  professors. 

But  the  insufficiency  of  the  education  is  a  slight  evil  oompared 
with  others  which  the  love  of  *'  society  ^  inflicts  upon  woman^s 
early  life.  Think  of  the  prospect  which  is  presenteid  to  the  girl 
at  the  end  of  the  dull  avenue  of  lesson-life  !  Is  not  her  whole 
mind,  with  an  eager  longing  natural  to  youth,  bent  upon  tiie 
door  at  the  end  which  in  a  moment  will  open  out  into  a  dasding 
course  of  ease  and  pleasure.  Parties,  parties  are  the  things  (h 
which  she  hears,  and  of  which,  therefore,  she  thinks  and  dreams. 
Infinitely  hurtful  must  it  be  to  the  unformed  and  buoyant  mind  to 
see  the  importance  attached  to  "  coming  out,^^  to  see  it  by  the 
fact  that  a  given  time  is  fixed  upon  for  so  sudden  and  so  great  a 
change  in  life  when  she  is  to  burst  into  the  gaieties  of  the 
world ;  a  wrong  idea  must  be  running  through  her  brain,  a  false 
notion  of  human  life.  It  will  be  strange  if  this  wrong  idea  does 
not  influence  her  in  her  studies,  by  leading  her  to  place  a  wrong 
motive  for  improvement  before  her  eyes,  to  pursue  it  with  a  view 
of  appearing  to  advantage  and  shining  in  society,  in  short,  to 
regard  education  as  a  mere  preparation  for  society.  Consider, 
also,  the  undue  prominence  which  the  coining  out  into  the  world 
necessarily  gives  to  the  mere  fringes,  and  trimmings,  and  orna- 
ments of  education,  the  lesser  but  the  more  showy  parts,  we 
mean  ^*  accomplishments.^^  Music,  dancing,  drawing,  &c.,  no 
longer  hold  a  subordinate  place,  nor  fill  up  the  chinks  and  comers 
of  the  da^.  *' Accomplishments^'*  strike  and  tell  in  society, 
carry  admiration  by  storm,  and  therefore  are  studied  for  their 
quick  effectiveness  ;  and  even  the  modem  languages  are  learnt  in 
a  shallow  way,  rather  with  regard  to  conversation,  than  as  open- 
ing out  stores  of  wisdom  to  be  mastered  and  digested.  *'  Man- 
ner,^' elegance  of  motion,  and  address,  become  subjects  almost  of 
study.  Strange  stories  arc  told  of  what  has  been  done  in  schools 
on  this  matter,  of  the  lessons  in  "manner;^'  and  the  use  of 
pasteboard  carriages  to  teach  the  pupils  the  art  of  stepping  in 
with  easy  elegance,  though,  of  course,  fabulous,  is  after  lul  a 
fable  framed  upon  an  "  ower  true  tale,***  the  exaggerated  and 
swollen  features  of  a  real  face.  Home  education  is  of  course  less 
open  to  excesses  in  the  formation  of  manner. 

And  when  the  great  epoch  is  reached,  when  the  girl  is  "out'' 
fairly  in  the  world,  think  of  the  reaction  !  Eleven  professors  one 
week  and  none  the  next !  All  her  course  changed ;  and  all  her 
hours  upon  her  own  hands.  To  dance,  to]*, dine  out,  to  make 
morning  calls,  to  receive  visits,  these  are  the  beginnings  of  full- 
grown  life.     The  school-room  opens  into  the  ball-room.     It  is 
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but  one  bound  from  French  exercises  and  dreair  strummings  on 
the  piano,  to  f6tes  and  gaieties.  What  young  head  can  b^  all 
this  freedom  after  all  that  restraint,  all  this  self-indulgence  after 
all  that  discipline !  And  wliat  shall  we  say  of  the  enect  of  late 
hours,  frivolous  conversation,  Questionable  amusements,  or  at 
best  excess  of  amusement,  of  tne  care  for  dress,  the  habits  of 
self-indulgent  expense,  of  flatteries  and  compliments,  of  the  sur- 
rounding idolatry  of  fashion,  and  rank,  and  riches  upon  an  un- 
formed character,  a  mere  girl !  We  might  well  speak  of  the 
nature  of  one  of  the  amusements  in  vogue,  of  the  mdecency  of 
the  most  popular  dance,  the  immodest  waltz;  a  thing  not  of 
English  growth,  at  first  opposed,  scarcely  tolerated,  long  resisted, 
now  corrupting  a  wider  circle  every  year,  for  which  the  fine  and 
precious  edge  of  natural  delicacy  nas  to  be  turned,  from  which 
the  ^ileless  and  unhacknied  girl  shrinks  at  first  with  blushes  at 
her  neart,  if  not  in  her  cheek ;  till  seeing  all  around  yielding  to 
the  dance  without  compunction,  she  tries  to  distrust  her  own 
sense  of  what  is  strictly  modest,  accuses  herself  of  over-bashful* 
ness,  at  last  yields  the  sacred  waist  to  the  hand  of  a  stranger, 
who  is  allowed  to  do  that  in  public  which  he  would  not  dare  to 
repeat  at  home. 

Now,  when  a  few  years  of  society-life  are  past,  what  is  the 
fruit  ?  That  she  has  done  nothing  for  6od  or  for  man,  is  the 
society-seeker'^s  best  defence.  To  have  dined  out  so  many  times, 
to  have  paid  and  received  so  many  calls,  to  have  danced  at  so 
many  bails,  to  have  known  so  many  people,  what  a  melancholy 
inventory  of  the  acts  of  life !  Though  nothing  gross,  nothing 
startling,  no  great  iniquity  stands  out  to  blacken  the  characteri 
yet  this  round  of  life,  this  doing  nothing,  this  trifling  with  time, 
IS  a  manifest  serving  of  the  world  and  a  following  of  "  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world."  How  different  was  the  life  of 
the  Churchwomen  of  the  seventeenth  century  ! 

And,  even  if  we  were  to  let  such  a  false  idea  pass,  that  youth  is 
a  season  for  society,  a  fit  season  for  what  amounts  to  dissipation, 
we  do  not  see  that  the  passion  or  the  habit  dies  when  youth  is 
past.  The  habit  of  living  in  the  world,  the  love  of  going  out, 
remains ;  as  ^'  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man,"  so  the  girl  is  mother 
of  the  woman ;  the  tone  of  mind,  the  tastes,  the  character  of  the 
girl,  somewhat  modified  of  course,  continue  in  the  woman.  And 
what  is  the  result!  The  mother  sees  little  of  her  children. 
What  the  Spectator  says  of  the  society-seeker  of  that  day  is  not 
out  of  date  now. 

"She  thinks  life  lost  in  her  own  family,  and  fancies  herself  out  of  the 
world,  when  she  is  not  in  the  ring,  the  playhouse,  or  the  drawing-room. 
She  lives  in  a  perpetual  motion  of  body  and  i^\AA%%TLt!W^  ^\  ^^^^oaf^ 
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and  18  never  easy  in  one  place,  vfhen  she  thinks  there  is  more  company 
in  another.  She  pities  all  the  valuable  part  of  her  own  sex,  and  caUs 
every  woman  of  a  prudent,  modest,  and  retired  life,  a  poor-spirited  and 
unpolished  creature.'* 

If  education  is  conducted  at  home  it  is  resigned  to  governesses; 
the  mother  looks  in  to  see  that  all  is  going  on  well ;  this  is  all : 
she  takes  little  or  no  part  in  it ;  children  are  in  the  way ;  there 
is  no  time  for  teaching  them ;  devotion  to  society  destroys  devo- 
tion to  children ;  the  mother^s  conscience  is  satisfied,  if  she  finds 
a  trustworthy  person,  who  becomes,  in  fact,  her  children's  step- 
mother in  her  own  lifetime.  She  is,  too,  it  must  be  confessed, 
but  little  qualified  to  instruct  her  children.  When  she  came 
out,  every  thing  like  real  study  was  at  an  end ;  there  was  nothing 
more  but  what  is  truly  called  ''  light  reading,"  to  fill  up  the  caps 
that  intervened  between  one  act  of  excitement  ana  another. 
Society-life  does  not  prepare  women  for  doing  their  part  as 
mothers.  And  yet  we  hold  it  to  be  a  positive  duty  in  every 
mother  daily  to  take  part  in  the  training  or  her  children  ;  nor  do 
we  think  that  women  of  the  very  highest  rank  are  freed  from  this 
charge.  The  part  which  especially  falls  to  them  is  that  of  direct- 
ing tne  religious  discipline  of  their  children,  in  instructing  them 
in  religious  truth,  in  their  duties  as  children  of  Qod,  and  inheri- 
tors of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  office  ought  not  to  bo 
deputed  to  governesses ;  a  mother  can  best  impress  religious 
truth  upon  her  child ;  it  is  a  mother'^s  duty,  and  a  mother's  privi- 
lege, while  it  is  a  high  incentive  to  watch  over  her  own  spiritual 
state,  to  walk  closely  with  God,  after  the  Spirit,  that  she  may  be 
fit  for  so  momentous  a  work.  We  must  recal  the  example  of 
Lady  Halket^s  mother,  whose  labour  was  not  in  vain ;  it 
was  her 

"  Chiefest  care  to  instruct  her  children  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  religion,  teaching  them  to  begin  and  end  every  day  with  prayer  and 
reading  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  daily  to  attend  the  church  as  often 
as  there  was  occasion  to  meet  there,  either  for  prayers  or  preaching, 
backing  all  her  instructions  by  her  own  pious  example.*' 

We  are  far,  however,  from  wishing  the  decrease  of  governesses 
in  desiring  mothers  to  fulfil  their  part ;  as  helps  and  assistants 
in  the  work  of  education,  they  are  of  the  greatest  use  ;  for  as  we 
want  not,  where  it  can  be  helped,  the  whole  burden  of  teaching 
to  fall  upon  the  mother,  whose  other  duties  must  not  be  alto- 
gether sacrificed  for  her  family  cares,  so  the  aid  of  well-qualified 
and  well-principled  governesses  can  be  profitably  employed. 
Indeed  we  claim  for  this  class  of  persons  far  greater  reverence, 
tenderness,  and  consideration  than  is  commonly  bestowed  upon 
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them  in  England ;  they  ought  to  be  the  xaoihev's  friends^  as  they 
occupy  by  her  own  choice  the  place  of  the  best  of  friends,  and 
are  engaged  with  them  in  the  work  which  tells  upon  the  whole 
after  life  and  character  of  their  children.  They  should  have  the 
friend's  honour.  We  believe  that  in  Russia  they  are  wisely 
treated  with  considerable  affection  and  respect. 

But  society-life  has  greatly  discouraged  home  education  alto- 
gether ;  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  children  interfering  with 
the  claims  of  society,  they  have  too  often  been  packed  off  to 
school,  as  a  mode  of  effecting  a  more  complete  riddance  of  them 
than  consigning  them  to  a  governess  and  school-room  at  home. 
Now,  while  we  admit  that  there  must  be  girls^  schools,  since 
there  are  many  girls,  orphans,  motherless  children,  and  the  like, 
who  cannot  enjoy  the  privilege  of  home  education,  yet  we  have 
the  strongest  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  the  home  over  school. 
As  women  are  designed  for  home-life,  so  ought  they  to  be  trained 
at  home.  Schools,  however  good,  however  conscientiously  con- 
ducted, are  not  good  for  girls ;  it  is  a  wrong  beginning,  a  false 
start ;  a  youth  spent  away  from  home  has  a  tenaency  to  undo- 
mesticate  them,  to  weaken  home  feeling.  Home  seems  their 
natural  place.  Nothing  can  supply  constant  and  affectionate 
intercourse  with  a  mother.  From  the  very  nature  of  a  girPs 
mind,  she  ought  to  be  thrown  into  constant  and  immediate  con- 
tact with  those  older  than  herself,  not  to  be  thrown  principally 
or  chiefly  with  persons  of  her  own  age  ;  she  gets  a  girlish  cha- 
racter engrafted  in  her  from  such  friction,  and  though  we  like 
cheerful  tempers  and  good  spirits  in  the  young,  we  do  not  want 
a  sort  of  girlishness  to  be  carried  away  from  school.  Nothing, 
again,  can  supply  a  father's  place ;  we  think  it  highly  hurtful  to 
be  mixing  only  with  those  of  her  own  sex ;  it  is  apt  to  make  her 
affected  and  unnatural  when  at  last  she  is  brought  out  of  exclu- 
sively female  life  into  mixed  life.  '^Coming  out ^  is  a  greater 
change  than  ever,  and  a  greater  trial,  where  she  has  not  been 
accustomed  to  mix  with  any  but  girls  and  women. 

Besides,  a  girl  wants  confidantes,  and  will  have  them  ;  she  is 
of  a  confiding  nature ;  and  though  it  is  good  for  her  to  have 
friends  of  her  own  age,  yet  there  are  many  matters  on  which  she 
needs  to  speak  out  her  mind,  without  reserve,  to  those  of  riper 
years.  Now  a  schoolmistress  has  the  authority,  but  not  the 
affectionateness,  of  a  mother.  Let  her  be  ever  so  good,  and 
kind,  and  tender,  she  has  to  divide  her  interest  and  care  among 
many  ;  it  is  difficult  for  her  pupils  to  be  confidential ;  there  is  a 
stiffness  and  restraint  between  them ;  and  while  there  is  reserve, 
where  openness  and  free  expression  of  the  mind  would  benefit,  so 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  trifling  and  frivolous  confidentialnesB  between 
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the  girls  themselves,  where  there  had  better  be  some  reserve* 
There  is  also  a  sort  of  publicity  in  school-life,  which  seems  op- 
posed and  hurtful  to  the  character  of  women ;  and  the  fact,  that 
we  shrink  instinctively  from  the  idea  of  ^^  public  schools^'*  for 
girls,  as  being  unfeminine,  at  once  seems  to  condemn  all  those 
approaches  to  such  a  system  which  are  already  made  by  schools 
of  twenty  or  thirty  girls.  With  boys  it  is  different ;  they  had 
better  have  some  beginnings  of  uie  friction  of  public  life, 
in  order  to  fit  them  for  that  pubUcity  which  it  will  be  their 
portion,  as  men,  to  know. 

Whether,  however,  education  be  at  home  or  abroad,  the 
daughters  see  too  little  of  their  mothers  when  the  latter  enter 
much  into  society ;  for  even  when  school-room  life  is  over,  and 
the  daughters  spend  more  time  with  their  mothers,  the  increased 
intercourse  is  more  in  public  than  in  private,  amid  the  unrealities 
of  Ufe ;  they  make  the  same  morning  calls,  or  shop  together,  or 
dine  out  together ;  their  hearts  are  not  a  whit  more  thoroughly 
opened  out  to  each  other.  And  hence  it  is  that  that  cold,  un- 
worthy notion  of  the  honour  due  to  parents  has  arisen ;  there 
has  been  little  communion  between  them,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  stifi^ 
artificial  communion  in  the  midst  of  society ;  the  true  keen  edge 
of  filial  feeling  has  been  suffered  to  rust.  It  is  Hannah  Mor^s 
complaint,  that — 

''  Among  the  real  improvements  of  modem  times,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  growth  of  filial  obedience  cannot  be  included.  Who  can  for- 
bear observing  and  regretting,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  that  not  only 
sons  but  daughters  have  adopted  something  of  that  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, and  disdain  of  controul,  which  characterize  the  times.*' 

Hence  in  high  life  those  bold  breaches  of  obedience,  of  which  we 
have  had  many  recent  examples,  which  have  led  to  the  shameful 
mockery  of  a  marriage,  and  which  are  commonly  spoken  of  in  so 
light  a  way  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  true  notions  of 
honour  to  parents  are  but  faint. 

In  London,  indeed,  of  late  years,  society-life  has  been  busier 
than  ever  in  making  family  intercourse  cola  and  unreal ;  we  hear 
of  husbands  and  wives  seeking  even  society  apart  from  each  other ; 
the  wife  drives  to  a  ball,  the  husband  to  the  opera ;  and  though 
this  evil  is  as  yet  confined  to  the  world  of  the  world,  we  see  the 
separating  and  undomesticating  tendencies  of  over-much  going 
out  in  fuU  play. 

As  we  are  disposed  to  accuse  society-life,  not  only  of  being  an 
active  course  of  vanity  and  self-indulgence,  but  of  beinff  one  pro- 
longed sin  of  omission,  what  shall  we  say,  in  speaking  of  the 
omiamon  of  home-duties  in  this  undomestic  course,  of  the  treat- 


ment  of  servants  ?  It  is  the  fashion  to  complain  of  servants ;  but 
masters  and  mistresses  should  first  complain  of  themselves.  The 
olden  interest  in  servants  is  all  but  past ;  much  society  prevents 
interest ;  the  dissipation  of  mistresses  dissipates  the  servants ; 
the  spirit  of  the  heads  of  the  house  descends.  We  believe  the 
habits  of  servants  in  lar^  towns  to  be  vicious  in  the  extreme, 
vicious  almost  beyond  behef ;  they  have  caught  the  vices  of  those 
above  them,  and  exhibit  them  in  grosser  and  coarser  forms* 
Extravagance,  luxurious  ways  of  living,  self-indulgence,  passion 
for  dress,  these  are  among  their  more  obvious  sins.  Whether 
servants  are  Christians  or  infidels,  as  long  as  they  preserve  a 
show  of  propriety  and  respect,  seems  among  a  host  of  persons  to 
be  a  matter  of  no  concern ;  their  spiritual  state  is  not  cared  for, 
and  is  not  known.  The  constant  entertainments  which  they 
attend  throws  them  among  large  numbers  and  varieties  of  ser« 
vants,  who  corrupt  each  other  and  provoke  each  other  to  sin ; 
late  hours,  an  unquiet  house,  want  of  regularity,  stifl;  formal, 
brief  glimpses  of  tneir  mistresses,  worldly  examples  before  them ; 
all  these  are  the  injuries  which  '^  society  ^^  inflicts  upon  the  de- 

1>endants  of  her  votaries.  If  servants^  morals  be  at  the  very 
owest  ebb,  what  an  awful  weight  of  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
souls  of  those  to  whom  they  have  been  given  in  charge  by  Otod 
Himself! 

Omitted  duties  thicken  upon  our  minds  as  we  begin  to  number 
them.  What  regard  is  paid  to  the  poor  by  those  who  fly  from 
home-life  to  society?  VVe  go  into  the  narrow  streets  of  our 
larger  towns,  where  the  poor  are  packed  together  in  their  close 
homes ;  where  there  is  many  a  sick  bed,  and  the  sickness  aggra- 
vated by  want.  How  rarely  do  we  see  any  sisters  of  charity 
turning  out  of  the  broader  and  sunnier  highways  of  the  world  to 
dive  into  the  gloomy  abodes  of  poverty  !  Where  is  the  heart 
for  such  a  task,  where  the  time  2  A  few  stragglers  may  occa- 
sionally be  found,  and  but  a  few ;  even  then  makmg  often  rather 
irregular  incursions  than  carrying  on  a  systematic  and  well- 
directed  mission ;  acting  often  without  the  knowledge  or  guidance 
of  the  clergy,  and  going  perhaps  where  they  had  better  not,  and 
not  going  where  they  would  do  well  to  go ;  meaning  well,  and 
yet,  for  want  of  order,  hindering  their  own  charitable  design,  or 
making  it  less  fruitful. 

While  women  shrink  fi^m  the  sickly  sights  which  meet  the 
visitors  of  the  poor,  and  disturb  not  the  serene  life  of  self-indul- 
gence by  agitating  spectacles  of  distress,  any  thing  like  a  system 
or  due  proportion  of  alms-giving  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Where 
there  is  not  real  pit^,  there  will  not  be  real  bounty ;  a  selfish  life 
and  a  self-d0iiyiiig;^life,  in  order  to  be  bouitifu]|  cannot  be  led  bj 
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the  same  person  at  the  same  time ;  a  few  shillmgs  at  a  charity 
sermon,  or  to  a  ^'  troublesome^  beggar,  or  a  few  guineas  squeezed 
out  by  the  ingenious  importunities  of  some  ^^collectors'"  for 
doubtful  societies,  "to  ^t  rid  of  the  men,*"  make  up  the 
sum  total  of  gifts.  Society-life  is  voracious ;  it  demands  the 
whole  purse ;  it  leaves  scarce  any  shreds  or  scrapings  of  worldly 
means  for  the  poor :  all  the  resources  of  those  wno  are  much 
out,  all  the  "allowances,^  or  "pin-money,^  or  whatever  other 
name  is  given  to  a  woman^s  privy  purse ;  all  are  required  to  keep 
pace  with  the  costly  and  restless  fashions  of  dress. 

Again,  we  go  into  the  schools  of  the  poor  in  London,  and  in 
our  mrge  towns,  and  we  see  one  hot,  wearied  mistress,  acting  as 
colonel,  captain,  lieutenant,  and  ensign  of  her  regiment  of  200  or 
300  girls,  while  some  dozen  little  corporals,  a  lesson  or  two  ahead 
of  those  they  teach,  are  placed  as  "  monitors  ^^  under  her.  Occa- 
sionally a  lady  hurries  from  class  to  class ;  but  being  unable,  on 
an  emergency,  to  multiply  herself  into  a  dozen,  she  is  able  to 
eiTect  but  little,  and  is  almost  lost  in  the  sea  of  little  ones.  Where, 
we  ask,  are  "  the  daughters  of  England  C  the  daughters  of  the 
upper  classes,  who  have  time  and  leisure  on  their  hands !  There 
is  time  for  worsted  work,  time  for  polking,  for  shopping,  for  calls, 
but  no  time  can  be  found  for  the  blessed  work  of  t^ching  the 
children  of  the  poor.  We  know  women'^s  aptness  to  teach^  their 
power  of  adapting  themselves  to  children's  minds,  and  of  inter- 
esting them ;  and,  therefore,  we  bewail  the  more  the  lack  of 
devotion  to  so  great  a  cause,  the  neglect  of  those  natural  gifts 
which  would  give  blessings  to  others  and  rebound  in  blessings  to 
themselves. 

Again,  we  go  through  our  cathedral  towns,  or  other  places 
where  the  privilege  of  daily  common  prayer  is  offered.  We  pass 
down  goodly  streets,  crescents,  rows,  terraces,  where  the  wealtnier 
classes  live.  Well,  we  say  to  ourselves,  how  happy  a  thing  for 
this  busy  town ;  these  houses  must  yield  a  host  of  at  least  female 
worshippers ;  here  are  those  who  can  go  to  pray  for  these  rest- 
less multitudes  of  busy  men.  Here  there  must  be  an  army  of 
defenders  to  go  daily  into  the  citadel,  and  by  their  prayers  in  the 
temple  to  defend  the  place  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  How 
excellent  the  economy  of  God,  who  in  his  mercy  gives  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  servants,  in  the  very  places  where  temptations  most 
abound,  time  and  opportunities  for  the  work  of  daily  intercession. 
Filled  with  these  thoughts,  we  wend  our  way  hopefully  to  the 
cathedral  or  the  church  in  the  morning ;  alas !  only  to  be  chilled 
and  saddened.  All  those  houses,  all  those  streets  and  terraces, 
yield  but  a  dozen  or  so  who  have  the  heart  and  spirit  to  seek  the 
jU)rd  in  his  temple.    If  household  cares  employ  the  motbera, 
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where  are  the  daughters  ?  As  we  return,  we  catch  the  sounds  of 
a  multitude  of  pianos,  and  in  passing  from  house  to  house  carry 
in  our  ears  a  shred  of  secular  music  from  each ;  here  the  end  of 
the  overture  of  ^^  Don  Giovanni,^^  and  there  the  middle  of  a 
quadrille  from  ^^  Robert  le  Diable,^  and  then  the  last  notes  of 
^^  Soave  imagine  d^amor.^  Again,  however,  we  tread  the  same 
path  in  the  afternoon,  determined  to  hope  even  against  hope. 
We  behold  the  doors  of  these  goodly  houses  opening,  and  female 
crowds  issuing  forth  ;  our  spirit  brightens  with  fresn  hope ;  but, 
alas !  we  quickly  discern  to  our  dismay  card-cases,  and  not 
Praver-books,  in  their  hands :  they  are  l)ent  upon  that  work  of 
confessed  and  most  profitless  self-denial  which  even  the  world 
exacts  from  its  worsnippers.  We  see  carriages  rolling  by,  we 
hear  the  knockings  at  doors,  and  with  these  sounds  in  our  ears 
we  enter  the  almost  forsaken  temple. 

Now  in  all  these  remarks  which  we  have  made  upon  ^'  society- 
life,^^  as  we  have  called  it,  and  its  great  train  of  evils,  we,  of 
course,  have  spoken  generally:  we  know  there  are  countless 
shades  and  degrees  of  this  sort  of  life,  the  more  and  the  less ;  of 
course,  therefore,  there  is  the  more  or  the  less  hurt,  the  more  or 
the  less  loss  of  domestic  habits  according  to  the  degree  and 
measure  of  "  going  out.''  We  have  spoken,  also,  chiefly  of  the 
habits  of  the  women  whose  lot  is  cast  in  our  larger  towns,  where 
the  indulgence  of  the  taste  for  living  in  crowds  and  escaping  the 
quietness  of  home-life  can  be  gratified.  The  country,  happuy,  is 
less  tainted  with  the  disease.  Society  there  partakes  more  of 
the  character  of  hospitality ;  friction  is  less  frequent ;  the  very 
distances  from  house  to  house  prevent  a  round  of  dissipation,  or, 
at  least,  mitigate  it ;  there  is  necessarily  more  of  home-life  ;  the 
tastes  and  amusements  which  the  country  itself  suggests  are  of  a 
higher  and  more  elevating  kind  :  these  tastes  leaven  the  tone  of 
life,  make  it  less  artificial,  more  natural,  and  more  wise.  It  ia 
easier  to  mix  with  the  poor ;  they  are  thrown  more  in  the  way  of 
their  richer  neighbours,  and  from  their  simplicity  they  are  apt  to 
excite  greater  interest. 

Now,  if  we  have  in  any  degree  taken  a  true  view  of  the  undo- 
mestic  tendencies  that  are  at  work  among  the  upper  classes, 
making  them  frivolous  ^^  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of 
Ood,''  taking  them  from  their  proper  duties,  from  all  objects 
worthy  of  their  care,  or  able  to  recompense  them  at  the  last, 
from  all  that  constitutes  a  spiritual,  unworldly,  and  useful  life, 
what  can  be  done  to  stem  the  tide! — We  must  look  to  the 
Church — this  is  the  true  domesticating  power;  this  the  true 
nurse  of  home  afiections,  of  genuine  well-grounded  friendships. 
Here,  when  the  mind  is  beginning  to  have  some  lopging^  after  a 
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more  satisfying  life,  and  conscience  between  the  exdtinff  acts  of 
gaiety  remembers  something  of  the  renouncing  of  the  wond,  when 
the  ''  heart,  distrusting,  asks  if  this  be  joy,^  or  rather,  if  this  be 
the  proper  use  of  human  life,  then  the  Church  meets  the  awaken- 
ing conscience  with  a  given  system,  with  a  satisfying  course  of 
life  marked  out,  with  clear  and  defined  schemes  of  nobler  occu- 
pations. We  must  look,  wc  repeat,  to  the  Church ; — this  is  the 
divinely-appointed  antagonist  of  the  world,  and  of  that  form  of 
the  world  now  developing  itself  among  the  upper  classes.  As 
society  really  dislocates  while  it  seems  to-  unite,  as  it  wastes  and 
weakens  the  natural  love  of  fellowship,  while  it  pretends  to  gratify 
it,  by  substituting  a  hollow  system  of  acquaintanceship,  too  broad 
and  universal  to  be  deep  and  true, — so  the  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  increases  the  reality  of  communion,  while  it  reduces  the 
number  of  persons  known ;  it  opens  out  hearts,  while  it  checks 
the  mere  knowledge  of  faces.  It  presents,  too,  as  we  have  said, 
a  distinct  intelligible  plan  of  life ;  it  gives  those  who  are  sicken- 
ing of  the  world  something  positive  to  do ;  it  has  a  work  pre- 
pared for  them ;  and  system  is  a  great  help ;  human  nature 
needs  it. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  does  the  Church  rescue  souls  from  the  life 
of  the  world,  and  lead  them  into  a  homel-ife,  where  they  can  enter 
upon  a  useful  course,  let  the  Prayer-book,  not  the  only  voice  of 
the  Church,  speak.  This  at  once^  if  it  be  obeyed,  breaks  the 
round  of  society-life,  causes  the  wheel  to  pause,  and  claims  no 
slight  portion  of  the  week  for  the  retirement  of  home.  It  takes, 
for  instance,  every  Sunday  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  sets  it 
apart  as  the  great  day  of  devotion  and  charity ;  it  forbids  all 
parties  and  entertainments  of  every  kind  on  Saturday,  as  beinff 
the  vigil  or  eve  of  the  Lord^s  day,  on  which  Christians  should 
prepare  themselves  in  quietness  for  the  solemn  duties  of  the 
morrow.  It  marks  all  Fridays  in  the  year  as  days  of  abstinence 
and  humiliation;  and  if  we  take  the  loosest  view  of  fasting, 
perhaps  to  beginners  the  best  view,  we  should  at  least  interdict 
ourselves  from  the  pleasures  of  society  on  that  day,  and  practise 
tliat  abstinence.  Here,  then,  has  the  Church  rescued  three  days 
out  of  seven  from  the  world  \  while  to  these  we  may  add  the 
forty  days  of  Lent,  which  would  indeed  be  a  gain  to  the  soul  if  it 
were  but  spent  strictly  at  home.  Here  is  a  plan  prepared  for 
those  who  want  to  break  the  flow  of  society.  It  is  not  left  to  us 
to  say,  ^'  some  day  we  will  pause ;""  it  is  not  left  to  us  to  choose  the 
day,  or  number  of  days,  which  shall  be  kept  inviolate  and  conse- 

^  Tlie  Church,  however,  does  not  consider  three  days'  quietness  a  8et*o£f  a^unsi 
four  days  of  dissipation ;  this  most  be  clear^  borne  in  mind. 
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crated  to  home  ;  but,  what  is  of  the  greatest  help,  especially  to 
unstable  novices,  certain  days  are  marked  out  for  them  and 
chosen ;  a  rule  is  ready  at  hand,  which  they  have  but  to  use.  It 
saves  them,  also,  from  the  appearance  of  inventing  over-strict 
rules  of  life  in  a  moment  of  new-bom  zeal;  they  can  meet 
remarks  by  saying,  '^  We  have  set  up  no  private  standard ;  we  are 
doing  no  unheard-of  things ;  we  are  simply  obeying  the  pkiin 
rules  of  the  Church,  and  taking  her  standard  of  strictness/''  If 
the  clergy's  wives  and  daughters  led  the  way  in  such  an  observ- 
ance of  these  days,  that  is,  in  withdrawing  from  a^^  society  thereon, 
the  task  would  be  made  still  easier  for  the  lay  members  of  the 
Church. 

Then,  again,  as  regards  the  duty  of  prayer,  and  the  hearing  or 
reading  God''s  Word,  the  Church  does  not  leave  her  members 
without  guidance ;  she  arranges  a  course  of  devotion  to  arm 
them  against  hurry,  changeableness,  lessening  of  prayers ;  though 
she  gives  no  direction  as  to  the  length  or  times  of  private  praver, 
she  enjoins  daily  Common  Prayer.  And  where  this  privilege 
can  be  had,  what  is  to  hinder  the  mass  of  the  women  of  the 
upper  classes  from  a  regular  daily  attendance  in  the  House  of 
God  I  The  offer  of  this  privilege  is  almost  daily  multiplied.  The 
golden  remarks  of  the  Bishop  of  London  on  this  point  are  still 
fresh  in  our  minds ;  while  in  our  cathedral  towns  the  privile| 
has  never  been  withheld.  Even  where  it  is  not  as  yet  to 
enjoyed,  the  spirit  of  the  Prayer-book  would  lead  us  to  go 
through  the  service  devoutly  at  home,  to  read  the  Psalms  and 
Lessons  of  the  day,  and  to  use  the  prayers  appointed.  We  may 
remember  the  custom  of  the  Scotch  saints,  who,  when  prevented 
by  the  bigoted  tyranny  of  their  opponents  from  receiving  the 
Holy  Communion,  were  wont  to  receive  it,  as  they  said,  spiri- 
tually, on  the  same  day  when  they  would  have  actually  received  it 
had  it  been  administered.  If  no  such  rule  of  reading  and  pray- 
ing be  observed,  some  days  might  pass  without  any  reading  of 
God's  Word,  or  a  few  verses  might  be  read  hurriedly,  or  some 
portions  of  Scripture  might  be  dwelt  upon  to  the  nej^t  of  other 
portions :  we  know  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  read  the  Epistles 
more  than  the  Holy  Gospels,  and  to  cast  the  Old  Testament  into 
the  shade  altogether.  We  must,  also,  suggest  the  devout  ob- 
servance of  the  festivals  of  the  Church,  that  relish  for  spiritual 
feasts  may  be  learnt,  and  the  love  of  earthly  feasts  mav  be 
lessened.  We  need  hardly  speak  of  the  Church's  view  of  the 
duty  of  communicating,  nor  of  the  many  exceUent  devotional 
works  which  her  members  have  supplied  to  aid  communicants  in 
a  due  preparation  for  that  great  feast. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  union  of  devotion  with  active 
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piety,  which  we  saw  in  the  Ghurchwomen  of  the  seventeenih 
century.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  daughters  of  the  Church  to  be 
found  at  daily  prayer,  to  be  frequent  conununicants,  to  keep  iast 
and  festival ;  the  means  of  grace  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
end  ;  there  must  be  no  patching  of  a  worldly  life  upon  a  devo- 
tional course ;  there  must  not  be  a  piebald  life ;  consistency 
in  action  is  imperatively  required.  We  must  (^ard  against 
inactivity  or  worldliness  after  these  devotional  duties  have  been 
fulfilled.  There  is  i^reat  temptation  to  rest  here ;  to  begin  to 
build,  but  not  to  finish ;  to  pray,  but  not  to  act :  among  voung 
persons  the  danger  is  the  greater ;  we  have  seen  painful  incon- 
sistencies, which  have  provoked  the  ridicule  of  the  world,  and 
brought  discredit  upon  a  great  cause.  To  be  praying  in  the 
morning,  and  waltzing  at  night ;  to  be  talking  at  dinner-parties 
upon  high,  solemn  subjects  to  one  neighbour,  and  nonsense  to 
the  other ;  to  be  gabbling  about  architecture,  or  the  Oregorian 
tones,  as  the  mere  hobbies  of  the  day ;  to  be  reading  good  books, 
and  to  be  spending  as  much  as  ever  upon  dress  and  gaiety :  this 
is  just  the  course  which  must  be  at  once  denounced ;  this  flimsy 
shadow  of  earnestness  must  be  guarded  agfdnst  with  especial 
care.  We  want  consistency;  we  want  action;  we  want  calm, 
unostentatious,  deep  devotion  of  daily  life  to  the  service  of  ohr 
Blessed  Lord,  and  of  our  brethren  in  Him. 

l)ut,  supposing  that  a  course  of  action  is  desired  consistent 
with  the  course  of  devotion,  what  guidance  does  the  Church  give! 
Here  the  Church  suggests  the  aid  of  the  ministry.  It  is  the  part 
of  the  parish  priest  to  direct  any  member  of  his  flock  who  desires 
to  do  good  towards  some  definite  actions,  to  point  out  a  course 
of  usefulness.  Here  he  meets  the  inquiring  portion  of  his  family, 
not  as  preacher  only,  but  as  pastor,  as  the  spiritual  guide  and 
friend.  When  then  any  earnest  women  desire  to  do  good,  we 
ma^  say  that  he  is,  not  only  likely,  but  certain  to  suggest  the 
visiting  of  the  sick  and  poor,  to  set  them  forth  on  that  course  of 
charity,  in  which  ^*  pure  religion,  and  undefiled  before  God  and 
the  Father,'*^  consists.  He  is  able  also  to  temper  zeal,  that  it 
may  be  more  useful,  to  suggest  the  particular  individuals  whom 

})articular  persons  would  do  well  to  visit,  to  hinder  his  visitors 
rom  going  into  scenes  unfit  for  female  feet.  It  is  true  that  in 
our  larger  towns  this  personal  contact  with  the  clergy  is  not 
always  easy  as  yet,  for  it  implies  the  proper  action  of  the  paro- 
chial system ;  whereas,  from  the  unexampled  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  Churclfs  neglect  in  former  times,  this  system  has 
become,  in  many  parts,  a  fiction  rather  than  a  reality.  Still, 
however,  the  fiction  is  fast  becoming  a  reality  again,  and  the 
overgrown  parishes  are  imdergoing  a  rapid  process  of  dismember- 
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mcnt,  that  the  parochial  system  may  be  adapted  to  the  altered 
state  of  things ;  and  thus  a  close  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
clergy,  now  overburdened  with  care,  will  be  attainable  where  it  is 
desired ;  opportunities  of  seeking  their  guidance  will  be  obtained, 
without  those  difficulties  in  reaching  them  which  sometimes  deter 
timid  minds  from  revealing  their  desire  to  be  employed  in  some 
labour  of  love. 

In  a  thousand  cases,  however,  notwithstanding  these  present 
and  partial  hindrances,  arising  from  the  defective  organization  of 
the  parish  system,  the  members  of  the  Church  who  dbsire  to 
know  the  poor,  and  to  show  kindness  to  the  sick,  can  procure 
from  their  parish  priest  judicious  direction  in  such  a  course. 
And  when  this  course  is  entered  upon,  there  are  spectacles 
enough  of  misery  and  distress  to  touch  even  hearts  of  stone ;  we 
know  no  such  cure  for  personal  luxuriousness  and  self-indulgences, 
as  the  si j2^ht  of  the  homes  and  wants  of  the  poor.  The  ^^  visible 
rhetoric  ''^  of  such  sights  is  strong ;  a  visible  sermon  is  preached 
to  the  soul  through  the  eye,  and  never  does  personal  extravagance 
seem  so  sinful,  never  does  it  pierce  the  conscience  with  such  keen 
and  sharp  reproach ;  the  trappings  and  costly  ornaments  of  the 
rich,  "  the  wearing  of  gold,  and  the  putting  on  of  apparel,^'  seem 
then  to  be  malefactor^s  robes,  rather  than  things  to  be  coveted ; 
and  when  the  cry  for  bread  is  heard,  or  the  want  of  bread  is  seen^ 
the  extravagant  trifles  and  gewgaws  seem  to  torment  the  wearers 
with  stern  accusations  of  cruelty.  Pity  is  sure  to  flow,  self-indul- 
gence to  be  seen  in  its  true  light,  if  the  poor  be  really  visited, 
and  their  state  really  revealed.  If  the  visiting  is  regular  and 
habitual,  the  pity  becomes  habitual ;  and  habitual  pity  will  pro- 
duce, what  is  so  much  to  be  desired,  habitual  almsgiving  and 
personal  self-denial.  And  it  is  constant  giving,  not  by  fits,  nor  on 
impulse,  nor  in  gusts,  which  is  of  real  good.  There  should  be  a 
fixed  and  stated  portion  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  the  poor  by 
those  who  would  be  true  almsgivers,  to  secure  them  and  help 
them  against  themselves,  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  self-indulgence 
or  self-deceit  from  creeping  in.  Would  not  the  tithing  of  an 
"  allowance ^' or  "pin-money"'''  suggest  itself  as  the  least  that 
should  be  done  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  of  the  highest  importance  that  those  of  the 
higher  orders,  who  habitually  visit  the  poor,  should  make  much 
of  the  duty  of  relieving  their  temporal  wants ;  though  it  seems 
an  indirect  channel  for  improving  their  spiritual  state,  yet,  as  a 
solid  proof  of  real  interest,  so  it  predisposes  the  poor  to  believe 
the  regard  for  their  spiritual  improvement  is  equally  sincere. 
To  rustle  into  a  poor  man^s  house,  when  he  is  wantmg  bread,  and 
to  say,  "  Now  let  us  read  the  Bible,""  will  provoke  some  such 
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remark  as  '^  Give  me  some  bread,  and  then  let  us  read  ;^  to  begin 
sermonizing  to  a  starving  family,  to  speak  in  a  soft  tone  of  the 
consolations  of  the  Gospel,  while  want  is  thinning  their  frames, 
and  whitening  their  cheeks,  is  almost  a  mockery  of  their  need. 
Take  an  interest  in  their  worldly  state,  and  we  have  found  a  key  to 
open  their  hearts  ;  gratitude  has  a  quick  ear ;  and  the  Bible  will 
sound  with  double  sweetness  on  their  lips,  who  have  first  supplied 
the  family  with  a  meal.  At  the  same  time  our  female  almoners 
must  be  careful  not  to  yield  to  rash,  hasty,  indiscriminate  largess* 
They  turn  silver  to  copper,  and  waste  half  their  alms,  who  give 
without  discretion. 

And,  in  speaking  of  visiting  the  poor,  we  must  say  a  word  on 
the  subject  of  instruction.  We  thmk  that  lay  visitors  would  do 
well,  as  far  as  possible,  to  confine  themselves  to  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  to  talk  little  directly  on  religious  subjects,  to  leave 
positive  instruction  to  the  Clergy.  And  in  reading  God^s  Holy 
Word,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  fix  upon  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  of  the 
day,  as  being  an  observance  of  the  Ghurch'^s  course  in  public 
service,  and  connecting  the  infirm  and  sick,  in  spirit  at  least,  with 
those  who  pray  and  hear  God's  word  in  church.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  a  rule  to  go  by,  and  there  is  always  an  advantage  in  submitting 
ourselves  to  rule.  Visitors  must  learn  to  regard  themselves  as 
readers,  rather  than  as  teachers  or  expounders. 

While  we  are  on  this  point,  we  cannot  but  remark  on  other 
advantages  which  will  arise  to  the  higher  orders,  from  being 
brought  into  contact  with  their  pastors,  and  in  seeking  from  them 
ways  of  doing  good  to  the  poor.  The  intercourse  thus  com- 
menced may  lead  them  to  consult  their  pastors  about  themselves. 
They  suffer  great  loss  from  that  extremity  of  i*eserve,  which  forbids 
any  spiritual  and  serious  intercourse  with  their  parish  priests ; 
they  get  to  look  upon  them  simply  as  gentlemen  ;  they  meet  them 
in  secular  society,  and  talk  with  them  on  every  subject  probably 
but  the  most  important.  There  is,  we  know,  a  difficulty  in  talking 
freely  and  naturally  upon  religious  subjects,  but  we  think  this 
over-reserve  and  stiffness  arises  from  mixing  too  much  in  what 
we  would  call  conventional  life ;  the  whole  character  becomes 
somewhat  artificial;  naturalness  upon  all  points  lias  too  much 
departed,  and  if  there  were  a  return  to  home-life  and  the  more 
natui-al  attitudes  of  the  mind,  we  believe  that  this  difficulty  would 
be  greatly  lessened.  There  are  many  cases  of  conscience,  many 
religious  doubts  and  perplexities,  which  it  would  ease  and  profit 
the  heart  to  unfold  :  and  in  time  of  sickness,  what  great  benefits 
and  comforts  the  higher  orders  refuse  themselves  by  hesitating 
to  seek,  as  the  poor  do,  the  visits  of  the  clergy.  We  are  thank- 
ful, however,  to  see  that  the  pastor  is  beginning  to  be  more  fire- 
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quently  iuvited  to  the  bed-side  of  the  rich.  We  have  already 
snown  our  reader  the  grave  and  sober  kind  of  intercourse  whicn 
the  churchwomen  of  the  seventeenth  century  held  with  their 
ghostly  counsellors ;  it  is  the  revival  of  this  kind  of  intercourse 
which  we  desire,  not  the  "  running  after''  them,  which  charac- 
terizes modem  religionism,  amounting  more  to  a  passionate  ad- 
miration than  aiming  at  grave,  earnest  deliberation  with  them. 

But  even  supposing  that  there  is  some  bar  to  the  visiting  of  the 
poor  ;  that  either,  in  the  case  of  daughters,  parents  object  to  it, 
or  that  a  suitable  district  cannot  be  marked  out,  or  that  the 
ground  is  pre-occupied,  still  the  earnest  churchwoman  need  not 
be  at  a  loss  for  opportunities  of  doing  good.  In  this  case  the 
parish  school  invites  her  care,  a  noble  sphere  of  action.  Children, 
above  all  others,  seem  to  appeal  to  her  for  aid,  while  the  gift  of  a 
natural  aptness  in  teaching  gives  a  double  voice  to  the  call. 

But  in  thus  pointing  out  duties  that  call  the  churchwoman 
abroad,  these  must  not  be  performed  to  the  neglect  of  dutiei|  at 
home.  '^  Charity  begins  at  home,''  is  indeed  a  holy  proverb,  if  it 
be  rightly  understood ;  love  towards  kindred  and  unselfishness 
must  be  exercised  before  love  and  unselfishness  towards  strangers; 
particular  love  must  precede  universal.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  perusal  of  ^^  Gertrude"  to  our  female  readers,  that  they 
may  learn  to  mix  home  duties  with  duties  abroad,  lest  love  for 
the  poor  becomes  a  mere  hobby,  or  a  passion,  or  an  excite- 
ment; they  must  not  look  upon  their  homes  as  mere  bed- 
rooms, breakfast-rooms,  and  dining-rooms,  and  the  out-of-door 
world  as  the  scene  of  interest  and  exertion ;  but  they  must  prac- 
tise self-denial  and  considerateness  in  home  life.  It  is  the  fault 
of  the  Bomish  conventual  system,  that  it  does  not  merely  afford 
a  refuge  to  the  lonely,  and  homeless,  and  friendless,  but  that  it 
Quenches  half  the  fire  of  the  home  hearth,  draws  persons  away 
n*om  the  natural  fellowship  into  which  they  were  incorporated  by 
God  Himself,  and, encourages  the  neglect  and  forsaking  of  kin- 
dred. If  women  throw  themselves  out  of  their  home  duties, 
either  by  devoting  all  their  care  and  time  to  the  poor,  or  by 
rushing  into  conventual  life,  in  both  cases  they  pursue  a  mistaken 
course.     As  it  has  been  well  said, — 

"  By  trying  to  love  our  relations  and  friends,  by  submitting  to  their 
wishes,  though  contrary  to  our  own,  by  bearing  with  their  infirmities, 
by  overcoming  their  occasional  waywardness  by  kindness,  by  dwelling 
on  their  excellences,  and  trying  to  copy  them  ;  thus  it  is  that  we  form 
in  our  hearts  the  root  of  charity.  .  .  The  vain  talkers  of  philanthropy 
usually  show  the  emptiness  of  their  profession,  by  being  morose  and 
cruel  in  the  private  relations  of  life,  which  they  seem  to  account  as 
subjects  beneath  their  notice.  ...  I  cannot  fancy  a  state  of  life  more 
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favourable  for  the  exercise  of  high  Christian  principle,  and  the  matured 
and  refined  Christian  spirit,  than  that  of  persons  who  differ  in  tastes 
and  general  character  being  obliged  by  circumstances  to  live  together, 
and  mutually  to  accommodate  to  each  other  their  respective  wishes  and 
pursuits.  And  this  is  one  among  the  many  providential  benefits  (to 
those  who  will  receive  them)  arising  out  of  the  holy  estate  of  Matri- 
mony ;  which  not  only  calls  out  the  tenderest  and  gentlest  feelings  of 
our  nature,  but,  where  persons  do  their  duty,  must  be  in  various  ways 
more  or  less  a  state  of  self-denial." 

In  thus  insisting  upon  a  careful  respect  to  home  duties,  do  we 
not  insist  upon  care  for  the  servants  of  our  house,  a  true  part  of 
the  family,  or  "farailia,'*  even  in  the  Boman  view  of  home! 
Reform  of  the  whole  class  of  servants  is  strongly  called  for; 
^^ steadiness ^Ms  the  most  that  is  now  looked  for;  seriousness  is 
indeed  rare ;  out  of  the  whole  class  of  communicants,  rich  and 
poor,  the  servant-class  yields  the  fewest,  and  this  is  no  faint  proof 
of  the  condition  of  the  class.  We  venture  to  hint,  that,  among 
other  methods  of  reformation,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 

1)rovido  good  books  for  servants.  We  should  like  to  see  a  kitchen 
ibrary  in  every  house.  Servants  are  great  readers  in  their  way, 
and  at  present  they  rather  hurt  than  improve  themselves  by 
reading,  through  the  cheapness  of  vicious,  unprincipled,  but 
exciting  publications.  Among  men-servants  the  "  Weekly 
Dispatch""  is  notoriously  popular.  We  know  no  better  method 
of  hindering  the  circulation  of  bad  books  than  by  a  counter- 
circulation  of  good.  Regular  hours,  home  life,  absence  of  gaiety 
and  dissipation,  the  cessation  of  a  constant  flow  of  company  ;  sh 
these  are  among  the  most  powerful  of  indirect  methods  of  raising 
the  religious  character  of  our  households. 

Now  in  thus  freely  commenting  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
women  of  the  upper  classes,  in  contrasting  them  with  no  small 
portion  of  the  same  classes  in  former  times,  and  in  anxiously 
urging  a  return  to  a  more  domestic,  unselfish,  and  Christian  mode 
of  life,  we  write  hopefully  and  in  good  heart.  Though  we  see 
great  evils,  we  are  not  disposed  to  sink  into  the  gloomy  apathy  of 
despair ;  it  is  no  time  to  despond ;  we  can  discern  a  break  in  the 
sky.  Though  the  smooth,  deadly  current  of  worldly  life  sweeps 
down  with  fearful  force,  and  gathers  into  itself  a  vast  multitude 
of  lighter  minds,  there  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  counter-cur- 
rent setting  in,  breasting  with  the  other  tide,  with  a  still,  deep, 
and  mysterious  power ;  not  noisily,  not  tumultuously,  nor  with 
great  show  of  power,  but  steadily,  and  with  a  firm,  unyielding 
earnestness.  The  Church  is  beginning  to  be  stirred  with  a  new 
life,  and  to  lay  hold  of  souls,  and  to  work  in  them,  and  to  possess 
them,  with  a  spirit  such  as  she  has  not  had  the  grace  to  put  forth 
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for  a  century  and  a  half.  We  see  the  renewal  of  olden  zeal,  and 
faith,  and  love ;  we  behold  a  more  self-denying  spirit  spreading 
itself  into  the  very  seats  of  wealth, — simplicity  of  life,  adopted  as 
a  duty  and  as  a  means  to  greater  usefulness, — ^the  system  of  the 
Church  better  understood,  more  fully  felt,  and  entered  *  into  and 
obeyed, — an  increase  of  earnestness  ;  and  this  earnestness  tem- 
pered by  a  teachable  spirit,  and  uniting  itself  to  order.  All  these 
marks  of  renewed  vitality  give  witness  that  ours  is  no  ephemeral, 
no  schismatical  body,  raised  for  a  time  to  provoke  the  true  body 
to  faith  and  to  good  works,  but  a  true,  living,  enduring  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Now  this  new  zeal  is  animating  the  daughters  of  the  Church ; 
and  we  see  a  growing  body  of  eamest-mmded  women,  who  are 
disentangling  themselves  from  the  frivolous,  easy,  and  unsatis- 
fying pleasures  of  the  world,  returning  to  their  proper  sphere  of 
action,  devoting  themselves  to  a  holy  and  charitable  life,  and  yet 
showing  that  the  course  of  true  reUgion  is  not  morose  nor  sour, 
that  long-drawn  faces  and  sombre  looks  are  no  part  of  genuine 

Eiety  ;  but  rather  that  they  who  give  themselves  to  suck  a  life 
ave  the  true  source  of  even,  enduring  cheerfulness.  The  im- 
portance of  an  increase  and  deepening  of  this  true  religion  among 
the  women  of  the  higher  ranks  cannot  be  told ;  though  woman^s 
is  a  home  mission,  and  so  seems  bounded  within  a  narrow  and 
quiet  sphere,  yet  the  influence  there  exercised  spreads  downward, 
upwards,  and  all  around.  Home  is,  as  it  were«  the  heart  of  the 
world ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  world  takes  its  colour  from  the 
blood  which  issues  from  the  heart,  and  which  is  itself  uiiseen. 
We  know  not  how  much  of  the  mother  or  the  wife  colours  the 
actions  of  the  men  ;  what  lines  of  public  conduct  issue  from  the 
spirit  that  was  learnt  at  home.  And  hence,  as  we  desire  that 
our  nobles,  statesmen,  lawyers,  soldiers,  physicians,  merchants, 
all  the  members  of  the  Church  "  in  their  vocation  and  ministry,'' 
should  promote  the  gloiy  of  God  by  faithfully  filling  their  parts 
as  sons  and  servants  of  Jesus  Christ, — so  we  have  an  intensity  of 
desire  that  women,  the  secret  levers  of  such  a  weight  of  good  or 
evil  in  the  world,  by  a  high  spirituality  of  life,  by  giving  a  godly 
character  to  their  homes,  may  have  the  grace  given  them  to 
move  towards  good  those  whom  they  in  any  degree  mould  or 
influence. 

We  have  now  discussed  the  more  important  branches  of  the 
subject ;  but  our  pen,  having  once  gained  an  impetus,  and  catch- 
ing somewhat  of  the  locomotiveness  of  the  age,  is  disposed  to 
run  even  into  the  by-lanes  of  the  subject,  rather  than  stop ;  so 
we  must  suffer  it  to  take  its  course  and  fairly  to  run  itseli  out^ 
leaving  the  more  hardy  and  persevering  of  our  readers  to  follow 
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for  a  moment  if  they  will.  The  by-lanes,  indeed,  into  which  we 
turn,  open  out,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  view  of  considerable  im- 
portance, though  we  can  but  briefly  consider  it.  When  we  urge 
a  return  to  greater  domesticity,  we  are  instantly  led  to  look  at 
the  means  for  giving  a  continued  interest  to  home.  We  want,  of 
course,  women  to  be  "  keepers  at  home,'*^  simply  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  as  their  estate  according  to  the  Grospel,  the  sensual  privacy 
of  Eastern  women  being  exchanged,  not  for  publicity,  but  for  an 
elevated  retirement.  I3ut  having  taken  this  high  ground,  we 
may  fairly  look  about  and  see  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  their 
tiring  of  that  which  they  dutifully  undertake,  to  give  them  a  per- 
manent zest  and  relish  for  home  life,  and  to  prevent  ennni  mm. 
gradually  making  itself  a  place  by  the  quiet  fire-side.  Thus,  if 
there  is  to  be  more  of  home  life,  there  must  be  more  of  home 
resources :  bare  unfurnished  minds  are  but  dreary  things  for 
daily  use ;  women  must  be  better  educated,  and  have  a  stronger 
system  of  education.  Without  entering  into  the  delicate  ques- 
tion of  the  extent  or  character  of  their  capacities,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  in  any  reasonable  mind  that  they  are  greatly  under- 
educated  at  present ;  their  minds  are  but  gilt  and  plated  with  a 
thin  coating  of  knowledge ;  a  shallow  mosaic  is  let  in ;  like 
modem  glass  the  colour  is  laid  on,  and  not,  as  Hannah  More 
observes,  "  burnt  in  f '  the  brush  spreads  a  coloured  wash  over 
the  whole,  that  looks  well  enough  for  the  hasty  glances  of  the 
multitude,  who  in  society-life  just  look  and  pass  on  ;  but  it  will 
not  bear  the  daily  gaze,  or  daily  wear. 

'^  Society  '^  has  been  the  great  \ampire  of  women'^s  minds ;  it  is 
this  which  has  weakened  and  vitiated  the  whole  system  of  their 
education ;  it  has  been  a  system  for  show  rather  than  for  use  ; 
the  surface  of  their  minds  has  been  brightened  with  a  flimsy 
embroidery  to  fit  them  for  society,  to  make  an  efiect,  as  it  were, 
by  the  candle-light  of  life.  At  eighteen,  when  their  understand- 
ings are  just  beginning  to  gather  strength,  then  the  work  of 
instruction  is  pronounced  to  be  "finished;^''  they  are  veneered 
and  polished  up  for  the  great  show-rooms  of  the  world;  they 
walk  forth  from  the  school-room  in  supposed  maturity.  Such  a 
system,  so  brief,  so  careful  of  the  lighter  and  more  triflmg  attain- 
ments^ is  wholly  unworthy  of  their  natural  understandings,  and 
leaves  them  with  but  slender  resources  for  enlivening  a  domestic 
course  of  life.  Too  much  is  attempted  in  the  school  age,  and 
much  of  that  is  of  a  wrong  kind  ;  the  whole  structure  must  not 
be  begun,  completed,  and  roofed  in  by  eighteen,  if  it  is  to  keep 
out  dulncss  and  ennui  all  the  long  winter  nights.  It  is  like 
starting  for  Russia  with  a  bandbox  of  muslins  and  caps.  Music, 
and  worsted-work,  and  light  reading,  are  wdl  enough  to  fill  up 
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the  crevices  of  the  day  by  way  of  relaxation,  but  they  are  not 
enough  to  give  a  constant  charm  to  home  Hfe.  All  that  can 
really  be  done  in  the  school-age  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  know- 
ledge, to  get  through  the  grammar,  to  have  the  ground  well  dug 
and  prepared,  to  acquire  nabits  of  study  and  application :  the 
hot-house  haste  of  "abridgments'"  and  compendiums  will  but 
produce  a  weak  luxuriance  of  leaves. 

In  short,  if  schoolroom  life  is  devoted  only  to  the  foundation, 
the  girl  prepared  for  after-study,  no  great  burst  into  the  world  at 
eighteen  first  anticipated  and  then  effected,  but  a  gi*adual  enlarge^ 
ment  of  intercourse  with  the  cii*cle  of  the  parents^  friends,  then 
education,  properly  so  called,  would  be  carried  on  when  school 
ceased.  Though  it  would  partake  more  of  a  voluntary  character, 
yet  it  need  not  be  a  whit  less  vigorous  for  that.  If  the  wrong 
impression  be  once  done  away,  that  every  thing  like  real  study 
is  over  when  she  "  comes  out,'  she  will  continue,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  give  herself  to  study,  even  though  she  has  more  free- 
dom of  motion,  and  the  restraints  of  the  schoolroom  are  removed; 
just  as  the  best  part  of  the  education  of  men  is  carried  on,  when 
they  are  in  a  measure  masters  of  themselves,  and  free  to  choosd 
either  ignorance  or  knowledge,  their  own  good  sense  keeping 
them  to  their  books,  when  the  leading-strings  of  school  are 
broken. 

And  when  we  say  that  the  capacities  of  women  are  but  faintly 
exercised,  are  not  properly  worked  out  and  developed,  are  equal 
to  stronger  meat,  we  are  not  speaking  at  random,  nor  taking  a 
Utopian  view  of  the  power  of  their  minds ;  we  speak  soberly, 
and,  as  it  were,  from  book ;  we  look,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
former  question,  to  actual  women  of  past  times ;  we  see  what 
they  have  attained,  and  thence  we  learn  what  they  may  attain 
again,  if  they  were  moulded  in  a  stronger  system.  We  turn  to 
the  Elizabethan  age, — the  strong  age  of  English  intellect, — and 
also  to  the  succeeding  century ;  there  we  see  the  goodly  stature,^ 
which,  under  proper  discipline,  female  understandings  can  reach. 
In  the  phalanx  of  strong-minded,  well-informed  women  that  there 
presents  itself,  Elizabeth  herself  stands  first.  Miss  Strickland, 
the  pleasant  gossip  of  history,  speaks  much  of  Elizabeth'*s 
learning. 

"  Among  the  royal  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  is  a  small 
volume,  in  an  embroidered  binding,  consisting  of  prayers  and  medita- 
tions selected  from  different  English  writers  by  Queen  Katherine 
Parr,  and  translated  and  copied  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  in  Latin, 

French,  and  Italian Like  her  elder  sister,  the  Princess  Mary, 

she  was  an  accomplished  Latin  scholar,  and  astonished  some  of  the 
most  erudite  linguists  of  that  age,  by  the  ease  and  grace  with  which 
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she  conversed  in  that  language.  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Flemish, 
she  hoth  spoke  and  wrote,  with  the  same  facility  as  her  native  tongue. 
She  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  sometimes  made  verses  that  were  not 
devoid  of  merit,  hut  she  only  regarded  them  as  the  amusement  of  her 
leisure  hours,  bestowing  more  of  her  time  and  attention  on  the  study 
of  history,  than  on  any  thing  else." 

'*  French   and   Italian/*  says  her  tutor,  Ascham,  "  she  speaks  like 
English ;    Latin,  with  fluency,  propriety,  and  judgment.     She   also 

spoke  Greek  with  me  frequently,  willingly,  and  moderately  well 

She  read  with  me  almost  the  whole  of  Cicero,  and  a  great  part  of  Livy. 
•  .  .  The  beginning  of  her  day  was  always  devoted  by  her  to  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek  ;  after  which  she  read  select  Orations  of  Isocrates, 
and  the  Tragedies  of  Sophocles. . . .  For  her  religious  instruction  she  drew 
first  from  the  fountains  of  Scripture,  and  afterwards  from  St.  Cyprian, 
the  *  Common-places  *  of  Melancthon,  and  similar  works." 

Hume  tells  us  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  that 

'*  She  had  attained  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 

languages,  beside  modern  tongues Roger  Ascham,  having  one 

day  paid  her  a  visit,  found  her  employed  in  reading  Plato,  while  the 
rest  of  the  family  were  engaged  in  a  party  of  hunting  in  the  park  ;  and 
in  admiring  the  singularity  of  her  choice,  she  told  him  that  she  received 
more  pleasure  from  that  author,  than  the  others  could  reap  from  all 
their  sport  and  gaiety." 

Mildred  Lady  Burleigh  was  a  ^ood  Greek  scholar,  and  wrote  a 
letter  in  that  languapje  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Her 
Icarm'ng  was  not  confined  to  tho  Classic  writers,  but  she  deeply 
studied  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  especially  Basil,  Cyril,  Chry- 
sostora,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Her  sister,  the  mother  of  Lord 
Bacon,  was  "  eminent  for  piety,  virtue,  and  learning,  and  well 
versed  in  the  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Italian  tongues/^  She  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  several  celebrated  Italian  sermons,  which 
obtained  the  commendation  of  Archbishop  Parker;  while  an- 
other sister,  Lady  Russell,  was  equally  learned. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  supply  a  list  of  well-read 
women ;  we  allude  only  to  a  few  specimens ;  and  though  we  are 
far  from  expecting  to  see  women  of  our  day  with  the  understand- 
ing of  Elizabeth,  still  George  Herbert's  advice  on  a  higher  mat- 
ter is  applicable  to  this,  that  we  had  better  shoot  at  the  moon  if 
we  want  to  hit  a  high  mark.  Even  if  we  regard  the  class  of 
women  we  speak  of  as  the  "  wranglers'*'  of  the  sex,  we  might 
raise  the  standard  many  degrees  without  approaching  them. 

And  if  the  general  standard  were  raised,  we  need  be  under  no 
fears  of  being  ovor-nm  with  female  pedants.  When  a  few  women 
are  infinitely  better  informed  than  the  mass  of  their  sex,  there  is 
then  a  strong  temptation  to  learned  vanity  and  parade ;   but 
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where  all  are  raised  to  a  higher  level,  we  have  no  greater  inun- 
dation of  pedantry.  Nor  need  we  fear  that  a  book-worm  spirit 
will  arise  to  the  destruction  of  those  lighter  accomplishments 
which  in  their  proper  place  seem  natural  to  women.  Ascham 
says  of  Elizabeth,  that  in  music  she  was  "  very  skilful  ;"**  and 
Heywood,  quoted  by  Miss  Strickland,  says,  that  after  the  severer 
studies  of  the  day  were  over,  "  she  betook  herself  to  her  lute  or 
viol,  and  after  that,  employed  her  time  in  needle-work.'^  Indeed, 
we  know  that  it  was  the  golden  age  of  English  music.  In  the 
volume  from  which  we  have  so  much  quoted,  we  find  that  Mrs. 
Murray,  the  mother  of  Lady  Halket,  had  masters  for  her  daugh- 
ters for  'Splaying  on  the  lute  and  virginals  and  dancing;  and  a 
gentlewoman  was  kept  for  teaching  them  all  kinds  of  needle- 
work.""  Music  and  needle-work  were  much  cultivated  as  relax- 
ations. A  race,  not  of  trifling  and  shallow,  but  of  strong-minded, 
well-informed  women  is  required,  if  home  life  is  to  bloom  with 
perpetual  charms ;  and  such  women  will  not  break  out  into  any 
of  the  affected  eccentricities  of  learning,  nor  forget  in  solid 
acquirements  the  lighter  ornaments  that  become  their  sex ;  they 
will  trim  their  minds  as  well  as  clothe  them.  We  must,  how- 
ever, curb  our  pen,  and  content  ourselves  with  having  thrown 
out  a  few  hints  on  the  less  important,  but  not  unimportant, 
branch  of  the  subject. 
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Art.  III. — Essays  an  Partial  Derangement  of  the  Mind^  in  sup-^ 
posed  connexion  with  Religion.  By  tfie  late  John  Cheynk, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.E.^  M,R.S,A,,  Physician-General  to  his  3faje8iy*8 
Forces  in  Ireland,  ^c.  <S*c.     Dublin. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  really  important  topic  upon  which 
the  popular  knowledge  is  so  superficial  as  that  of  the  connexion 
between  the  body  and  the  mina,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  they 
act  and  react  upon  each  other.  We  fear  we  cannot  except  from 
the  charge  of  lack  of  modt  useful,  not  to  say  necessary,  informa- 
tion, that  class  of  men  to  whom  we  are  now  chiefly  addressing 
ourselves,  although  to  them  it  is  little  less  important  than  it  is  to 
the  medical  practitioner.  It  has  long  been  our  settled  opinion, 
that  the  ignorance  we  so  constantly  meet  with  amongst  our  cle- 
rical acquaintances,  of  the  machinery  of  their  own  bodies,  and  of 
the  invariable  operation  of  certain  long-proved  principles  by 
which  it  is  regulated,  cannot  be  justified  by  a  reference  to  their 
advancement  m  so  many  other  branches  of  knowledge,  which  were 
once  confined  to  distinct  classes.  There  is  something  in  the 
phrase,  the  study  of  medicine,  which  is  still  considered  as  pro- 
hibitory to  an  unprofessional  ])erson  as  the  phrase,  the  study  of  the 
law  ;  so  that  a  work  upon  medical  science  seems  as  much  a  stray 
book  upon  a  clerg}'man''s  table  as  Coke  upon  Littleton.  The 
usual  consequence  is,  that  the  practical  knowledge — science  would 
be  an  improper  word  to  designate  it — of  so  many,  concerning 
the  simple  laws  of  health  and  disease,  would  but  entitle  them,  wc 
fear,  to  the  worst  epithet  of  the  two  in  the  old  saying,  that  every 
man  at  forty  is  either  his  own  physician  or  a  fool.  We  are  not 
now  alluding  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, which  of  course  demands  the  energies  of  the  whole  life  and 
the  whole  man ;  but  only  to  that  elementary  philosophy  of  the 
human  frame,  which  will  confer  on  its  possessor  the  power  of 
protecting  himself  against  the  imposition  of  disordered  nerves, 
and  the  like,  or  the  baser  imposition  of  dishonest  practitioners ; 
and,  by  necessary  consequence,  aid  him  in  morally  and  physically 
benefiting  others.  We  are  only  asking,  that  he  who  is  not  sa- 
tisfied without  knowing  something  of  the  many  philosophies  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  should  not  be  satisfied  without  know- 
ing something  of  the  philosophy  of  his  own  microcosm.     In  ad- 
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vocating  this,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  gaard  ourselves 
against  the  old  charge,  that  such  knowledge  will,  probably,  turn 
men  into  quacks  or  hypochondriacs.  Superficial  knowledge  may 
do  this  ;  we  mean  that  outside  knowledge  (which  is  often  igno- 
rance disguised  by  words),  in  contradistinction  to  that  inside 
knowledge,  of  the  corporeal  machine,  which  would  most  surely 
defend  its  possessor  from  the  quackery  of  tampering  with  disease, 
either  in  himself  or  another.  When,  however,  it  is  considered 
that  the  noblest  intellect,  upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race  may  depend,  is  yet  enshrined  in  a  physical  case  of  most  ex- 
quisite construction,  upon  the  continued  perfection  of  which  its 
successful  operations  depend ;  and  that  tne  preservation,  or  par- 
tial or  total  ruin  of  that  case  depends  absolutely,  speaking  gene- 
rally, upon  the  prudence,  or  carelessness,  or  ignorance  of  its  pos- 
sessor ;  so  that,  short  of  vital  damage,  ignorance  of  its  laws  may 
deduct  days,  weeks,  and  months,  from  pursuits  for  which  life  is 
altogether  too  ^ort ;  certainly  a  primd  fade  case  is  made  out, 
of  sufficient  force  to  bear  down  fanciful  scruples :  and  we  have 
only  to  look  over  the  examples  of  the  living  and  the  dead  to  as- 
certain the  value  of  such  information,  by  which  we  may  learn  the 
costly  price  which  high  intellectual  attainments  have  so  often 
cruelly  forced  from  their  possessor ; — ^bodily  sufferings,  premature 
old  age,  an  inactive  life,  which  rendered  their  attainments  little 
better  than  idle  ornaments,  or  an  untimely  grave,  which  were  the 
sole  results  of  the  palpable  violation  of  physical  laws,  as  certain 
in  their  operation,  and  as  certainly  known,  as  the  best  known 
laws  of  the  inanimate  world.  Students,  in  pursuit  of  lofty  know- 
ledge, are  warned  by  experienced  friends  of  the  future  conse- 
quences, both  to  body  and  mind,  of  over-exertions ;  that  is,  of 
violating  known  laws ;  and  instances,  familiar  to  all,  are  pointed 
out,  as  buoys  tell  of  past  wrecks  to  the  mariner.  But  the  advice 
of  grey  hairs  is  too  often  thrown  away  upon  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  conscious  of  the  present  possession  of  an  instrument 
which,  as  yet,  responds  to  none  of  these  forebodings :  and  this  is 
not  always  from  obstinacy  or  disregard  of  the  respect  due  to 
afl^ectionate  seniors,  but  more  often,  because  their  warnings  fasten 
upon  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  unchangi^ig  laws  of  the  ma- 
chinery they  are  entreated  to  use  rationally,  in  obedience  to  the 
plain  designs  of  its  Maker. 

This  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  primary  laws  of  health 
and  disease,  founded  on  what  we  are  contending  for — ^a  certain 
measure  of  popular  philosophy  of  the  corporeal  system,  which,  we 
are  sure,  might  be  made  easily  accessible  to  all — ^miist  be  regarded 
as  pre-requisite  to  that  higher  knowledge,  so  transcendently  im- 
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portant  to  the  clerical,  as  well  as  to  the  medical,  practitioner, — 
the  mutual  effects  of  the  body  and  the  mind  upon  each  othw. 
We  will  not  institute  a  comparison,  to  determine  to  which  of  the 
two  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  most  important,  but  will  merely 
say,  that,  as  the  medical  practitioner,  who  does  not  know,  philo- 
sophically, the  influences  of  the  mind  on  the  body,  must  totally 
fail  in  many  cases ;  so,  in  like  manner,  must  the  clergyman  often 
grievously  fail,  who  does  not  know,  philosophically,  the  influence 
of  the  body  on  the  mind.  We  have  ourselves  witnessed  the 
humiliating  consequences,  in  spiritual  practice,  resulting  from  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  effects  of  certain  bodily  diseases  on  the 
soul :  we  say  humiliating,  for  surely  it  was  mortifying  to  discover 
that  we  had  grossly  mistaken  symptoms,  which  turned  out  to  be 
more  like  the  uncertainties  of  madness,  than  the  certainties  of 
penitence  and  faith. 

For  the  sake  of  bringing  forward  and  enforcing  our  views  of 
this  deeply  important  subject,  we  propose  making  free  use  of  the 
work  which  stands  as  the  text  of  this  article.  Its  popular  style, 
its  freedom  from  technical  words  and  phrases,  and,  above  all,  the 
deeply  pious  tone  that  pervades  it,  justify  its  claims  upon  the 
clergyman'^s  thoughtful  attention,  for  whose  use  the  benevolent 
author  wrote  it.  Moreover,  the  authority  for  its  theories  and 
facts  is  in  every  way  so  unexceptionable,  that  it  must  require 
considerable  self-confldence  in  him  who  should  attempt  to  gainsay 
them.  For  when  this  work  is  lying  before  us,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  we  are  not  listening  to  the  dreams  of  inexperienced 
youth,  or  the  hypothetical  creed  of  the  mere  book-student,  or  to 
the  limited  opinions  of  one  who  writes  timidly,  because  he  tells 
us  he  has  done  his  best  only,  amidst  imperfect  means  for  testing 
his  theories.  On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Cheyne  appears  before  us  as 
one  who,  in  his  day,  was  recognized  by  his  professional  brethren 
in  Dublin  as  a  leaner  in  that  ample  medical  field.  It  is  impo^ 
sible,  we  think,  to  peruse  the  unassuming  autobiographical  sketch 
prefixed  to  the  Essays  without  yielding  its  author  our  full  confi- 
dence. We  there  read  of  one  who,  from  humble  beginnings,  and 
with  but  few  adventitious  aids,  relying  mainly  on  the  Uws  of 
human  prudence,  aspired  to,  and  reached,  the  summit  of  an  ar- 
duous profession.  Indeed,  we  have  seldom  met  with  wiser  lessons 
for  general  success  in  life  than  are  told  in  this  brief  story.  We 
know  of  no  liberal  profession — not  even  the  English  Church,  in 
which,  constituted  as  it  now  is,  patronage  must  of  course  depend 
mainly  upon  the  accidents  of  birth  and  connexions — which  could 
ultimately  refuse  success  to  him  who  should  frame  his  life  upon 
them.     We  would  gladly,  could  we  spare  room,  enrich  our  pages 
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with  some  of  those  maxims  of  human  prudence,  so  rarely  prac- 
tised, yet  so  easily  learnt,  which  carried  their  obedient  and  per- 
severing possessor  through  the  gradations  of  an  income  of  ^^  three 
guineas  for  six  months,"'  and  of  472?.  for  the  next  twelve  months, 
to  one  averaging  5000?.  per  annum ;  together  with  the  more  rare, 
but  infinitely  more  blessed,  undying  rewards  of  fair  fame  and 
ample  love. 

In  a  modest  and  brief  preface,  the  author  thus  accounts  for  the 
imaginary  imperfections  of  these  essays,  and  explains  the  object 
for  which  they  were  composed : — 

"  At  a  season  when  it  was  desirable  to  find  such  occupation  as  would 
divert  him  from  anxious  thought,  be  was  induced  to  write  the  following 
Essays,  which  are  obviously  the  result  of  recollection  rather  than  of 
study,  and,  without  exception,  are  in  a  crude  and  unfinished  state. 
Had  he  been  in  the  habit  of  recording  his  observations  in  writing,  or 
even  had  he  been  possessed  of  the  necessary  books  of  reference,  and 
had  not  his  power  of  application  been  impaired  by  declining  health,  he 
is  persuaded  that  he  could  have  produced  a  fulness  of  evidence  which 
would  have  more  firmly  established  the  positions  to  which  he  is  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  the  reader's  assent.     These  positions  are : 

**  1.  That  mental  derangements  are  invariably  connected  with  bodily 
disorder. 

"2.  That  such  derangements  of  the  understanding,  as  are  attended 
with  insane  speculations  on  the  subject  of  religion,  are  generally,  in  the 
first  instance,  perversions  only  of  one  power  of  the  mind. 

**  3.  That  clergymen,  to  whom  these  essays  are  particularly  addressed, 
have  little  to  hope  for  in  placing  divine  truth  before  a  melancholic  or 
hypochondriacal  patient,  until  the  bodily  disease,  with  which  the 
mental  delusion  is  connected,  is  cured  or  relieved. 

'*  4.  That  many  of  the  doubts  and  fears  of  truly  religious  persons,  of 
sane  mind,  depend  either  upon  ignorance  of  the  constitution  and  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  or  upon  disease  of  the  body." 

The  work  is  divided  into  eleven  essays,  the  titles  of  which  will 
serve  to  show  the  importance  of  the  topics  discussed.  The  first 
is  introductory  and  somewhat  metaphysical.  The  others  bear 
the  following  titles: — "On  False  Perceptions,  and  Supposed 
Demonism."  *'  On  Disorder  of  the  Mind,  confined  to  a  single 
Faculty.''  "  Of  a  Disordered  State  of  the  Affections.''  "  On 
Insanity,  in  supposed  connexion  with  Religion."  "  On  the  Con- 
stitution of  Man,  Upright,  Fallen,  and  Regenerate."  "  On  Con- 
science." "  On  Faith."  "  On  Love  to  God,  Charity,  and 
Hardness  of  Heart."  "  On  Hope."  "  On  the  Presence  and 
Absence  of  Devotional  Feeling." 

One  or  two  of  these  are  almost  purely  theological,  though 
based  on  philosophy,  manifesting,  however,  accurate  and  deep 
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thought  upon  momentous  topics,  together  with  earnest  piety,  and, 
in  the  mam,  successful  attempts  at  philosophical  explanations  of 
difBcuItics  and  anomalies  in  the  Ghristian'*s  experience. 

The  iirst  essay  opens  with  a  Quotation  from  Pinel,  expressive 
of  his  views  of  the  nature  of  the  numan  mind. — 

*'  *  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  to  consider  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
separately  would  contribute  to  facilitate  the  study  of  poeumatology,  as 
well  as  tend  to  very  important  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
varieties  of  insanity.' " 

Upon  this,  Dr.  Cheyne  observes : 

"  This  arrangement  we  adopt  as  the  basis  of  the  following  remarkst 
although  we  are  aware  that  a  doctrine  is  assumed  which  is  rejected  by 
many  psychological  writers,  and  which,  however  probable  it  may  be, 
has  not  been  proved  ; — namely,  that  the  mind,  whatever  unity  of 
essence  it  may  have,  operates  as  though  it  were  an  aggregate  of  dia* 
tinct  faculties." 

As  we  shall  not  meddle  with  the  metaphjrsics  of  this  work,  we 
leave  this  theory  undiscussed ;  and  more  especially  as  the  author 
warns  us,  that  he  pretends  to  but  little  knowledge  of  the  mind 
but  what  he  has  learnt  from  observation,  and  from  having  wit- 
nessed the  passions  and  affections  in  unrestrained  action ;  and 
from  '^  liaving  viewed  the  drama  of  life  from  behind  the  sceneSi 
and  attended  to  manifestations  of  character  in  health  and  disease ; 
from  introspection,  especially  while  suffering  from  lowness  of 
spirits  arising  from  dyspeptic  nervousness,  aggravated  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  life  of  continued  over-exertion."  We  appre- 
hend that  the  disclosures  implied  here  (and  they  are  more  tnan 
meet  the  eye,  as  we  happen  to  know),  must  stamp  the  work  with 
a  far  higher  value  than  any  merely  metaphysical  claims  could 
bestow  upon  it.  There  are,  however,  evidences  in  it  that  Dr. 
Ghcyne  was  not  unacquainted  with  our  best  metaphysical  writers, 
and  he  therefore  takes  upon  himself  to  affirm,  with  a  just  confi- 
dence, that  his  conclusions  will  hold  good,  upon  the  theory  that 
the  mind  is  uncompounded,  and  that  its  faculties  are  but  varied 
conditions  of  one  simple  substance. 

Mental  derangements — such  as  most  clergymen  of  extensive 
experience  must  have  met  with — may  arise,  Dr.  Cheyne  says, 
from  the  following  sources : — 

"  1 .  From  a  disordered  condition  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
*'  2.  From  a  disorder  of  one  or  more  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
"  3.  From  a  disorder  of  one  or  more  of  the  natural  afiections  and 
desires. 

"  4.  From  a  disorder  of  one  or  more  of  the  moral  affections." 
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The  practical  clergyman,  who  has  not  examined  this  branch 
of  knowledge,  will  find  many  illustrations  of  these  sources  from 
which  he  cannot  fail  to  derive  instruction,  and  much  relief  of 
mind  under  anxieties,  in  particular  cases,  where  effects  exist 
which,  if  he  did  but  know  it,  are  really  beyond  his  province  and 
his  skill.  Charitable  constructions,  too,  are  here  prepared  for 
more  intricate  cases  of  inconsistency  of  conduct, — which  have 
sometimes  shaken  faith  to  its  foundations, — oddness,  and  irreffu* 
larity  of  behaviour.  He  will  be  led  to  new  trains  of  investigation 
when,  in  particular  cases,  unlooked  for  changes  of  character 
occur :  sucii  as,  when  a  sensualist  is  spiritualized,  the  proud  man 
becomes  humble,  the  ambitious  man  lowly;  or,  on  the  other 
band,  when  the  generous  man  becomes  miserly,  a  moral  man 
dissolute  or  knavish,  a  sober  man  a  drunkard,  or  a  well-tempered 
man  passionate.  And  surely  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world,  for  comfort  and  safety,  between  vaguely  saying  of  certain 
persons,  they  must  be  deranged,  and  authoritatively  knowing  that 
truly  some  derangement  of  the  mental  faculties  lias  occurred, 
which  altogether  shifts  the  ground  of  moral  responsibility,  and  of 
his  own  duty. 

We  find,  hereabouts,  two  remarks,  relative  to  the  dependence 
of  the  activity  or  inactivity  of  the  mental  faculties  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  brain,  which  are  well  worth  the  students  attention. 
We  recollect  when,  many  years  ago,  we  have  quitted  our  books 
for  exercise  in  the  garden^  and  anxious  to  crowd  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  have  relinquished  the  siiade 
drenched  and  limb-tired.  But  again  and  again  great  has  been 
our  mortification  to  find  our  inability  for  deep  thought.  For 
then  we  knew  not,  that  mental  activity  depends  on  the  supply 
and  exhaustion  of  sensorial  power,  which  is  exhausted  by  long 
continued  exercise  either  of  body  or  mind,  and,  until  restored  by 
food,  or  sleep,  or  rest,  the  full  mental  vigour  cannot  be  given. 
And,  secondly,  upon  the  state  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  is  of  course  affected  in  various  ways,  depending  on  the 
constitution.  A  distinct  apprehension  of  these  laws  will  save 
the  student  much  time,  and,  it  may  be,  aid  him  in  shunning  disease. 

The  essay,  "  On  false  Perception  and  supposed  Demonism,**' 
announces  some  physical  laws  which  are  illustrated  and  enlivened 
by  striking  facts.  The  ear,  the  sight,  and  other  organs  of  the 
senses,  are  all  shown  to  be  capable  of  conveying  false  perceptions ; 
and  it  is  important  to  know  that  all  are  referable  to  disease  of  the 
brain,  or  of  the  digestive  organs  acting  upon  the  brain,  or  a 
portion  of  it.  Hence  arise  lessons  of  the  value  of  temperance, 
grounded  on  warnings,  that  the  glutton  or  the  drunkard  may  end 
in  the  madman. 
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Of  course  Dr.  Cheyne  rejects  the  popular  stories  of  demoniacal 
possessions ;  though,  we  think,  he  stops  short  of  the  whole  truth 
of  Satanic  agency.  A  case  parallel  to  one  recorded  here  occurred 
in  our  own  experience  last  winter,  and  cost  a  walk  of  two  miles 
almost  daily  for  some  weeks.  This  person'^s  temptations  may  be 
told  in  the  words  here  applied  to  the  case  of  another.  ^^  I  am 
urged  to  say  the  most  shocking  things — blasphemous  and  obscene 
words  are  ever  on  my  tongue  ;  hitherto,  thank  Gt>d,  I  have  been 
preserved,'^  &c.  \Ve  always  urged  that  the  disease  under  which 
she  was  labouring,  was  the  proximate  cause  of  these  involuntary 
mental  states.  We,  however,  elicited  a  discovery,  to  which  we 
attached  much  value,  that  these  were  temptations  to  former 
familiar  sins,  though  they  had  been  long  given  up.  ^^  Thou 
makest  me  to  possess  the  iniouities  of  my  youth.**^  T t  seems  to 
us,  however,  impossible,  upon  the  principles  of  revelation,  as  it  » 
needless,  to  deny  that  degree  of  Satanic  agency,  in  such  cases, 
which  shall  fall  short  of  the  somewhat  indefinite  phrase,  demonia- 
cal possession.  A  weakened  state  of  bodv,  and  consequently 
disordered  nerves ;  the  mental  powers,  therefore,  stripped  of  their 
wonted  energy;  what  condition  more  suitable  to  nis  purposes 
could  Satan  find  ?  The  Bible,  or  some  religious  work,  was  almost 
always  open  before  her,  we  believe.  She  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
sensual  temptations.  Hence,  this  one  was  invented  ;  a  permitted 
chastisement  (so  we  taught  her)  by  means  of  long-forgotten  sins, 
imperfectly,  if  ever,  repented  of.  We  understand  Dr.  Cheyne  as 
stopping  far  short  of  this,  when  he  says, 

"  We  have  never  seen  a  case  of  disordered  mind,  even  when  attended 
with  the  most  subtle  malignity,  which  could  not  be  explained  upon 
natural  principles.  We  acknowledge  the  power  of  Satan,  and  it  may 
be  as  great  as  ever  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  which  have  received 
no  benefit  from  Christianity  ;  but  as  there  are  no  rules  for  distinguish- 
ing between  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  when  influenced  by 
bodily  disease — when  yielding  to  its  unrestrained  propensity  to  evil, 
and  when  acted  upon  by  Satan,  the  extent  of  Satanic  agency  cannot  be 
known,  nor  ought  the  mode  of  its  operation  to  be  assumed  upon  con- 
jecfure.  It  is  one  of  the  devices  of  man*s  great  enemy  to  have  his 
power,  nay,  his  existence,  denied  by  those  who  are  his  subjects ;  and 
we  only  play  his  game,  and  confirm  Sadducean  principles,  when  we 
allege  what  we  cannot  prove.  Probably  nothing  so  much  weakened 
Luther's  influence,  as  his  accounts  of  his  conflicts  with  the  devil." 

Directions  are  given  for  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  such  as 
conceive  themselves  to  be  "  possessed  r**  but,  good  as  they  are, 
we  imagine  they  appeal  to  the  educated  only ;  at  least,  we  should 
despair  of  making  it  clear  to  the  illiterate,  that  their  favourite 
sparks  of  fire,  beautiful  streams  of  water,  and  bright  angelic 
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2:ppcarancc6,  wliich  most  of  us  must  have  heard  adduced  by  dying 
persons  of  the  lower  classes  as  evidences  of  salvation,  are  pro- 
duced by  disorder  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  brain ;  or  that  the  sweet 
music  that  angels  sung  round  their  beds,  or  other  discordant 
sounds,  ^^  solely  depend  upon  accelerated  circulation  through- 
out the  brain,  or  affections  of  the  auditory  nerves.^*  It  is 
important,  however,  to  know,  that  Dr.  Gheyne  has  often,  by  this 
kind  of  explanation,  "removed  a  mountain  of  perplexity  from 
those  who  had  thought  themselves  demoniacally  possessed. 
This  essay  concludes  with  the  following  instructive  case : 

'*  We  once,  by  a  very  obvious  question,  relieved  the  mind  of  a  young 
gentleman  who  thought  that  if  he  were  not  in  some  measure  to  blame, 
he  never  could  have  been  persecuted  by  injections  into  his  mind  of 
wicked  thoughts  and  articulate  promptings  of  blasphemy.  We  asked 
him,  if  he  were  locked  up  in  a  chamber  with  a  profane  swearer,  would 
he  consider  himself  blameablc  for  hearing  words  which  he  disliked  and 
protested  against?  This  young  gentleman  was  delivered  from  his  sup« 
posed  (?)  temptations  by  mild  purgatives,  alkaline  bitters,  and  country 
air.  In  a  word,  we  must  cure  the  choler  "  (in  allusion  to  Baxter's  odd 
view  of  the  case),  "  and  the  choleric  operations  of  the  devil  will  cease." 

This  may  be  the  truth,  but  it  is  not,  we  think,  the  whole  truth. 
For  the  temptations  were  not  only  "  supposed,^'  but  real.  Whence 
they  arose  is  another  inquiry.  However,  there  must  be  a  tempter 
to  make  a  temptation  ;  and  unless  the  mind  can  tempt  itself,  when 
no  internal  want  exists,  which  is  altogether  doubtful,  we  prefer 
our  own  solution,  that  such  favourable  opportunities  are  watched 
for  by  the  foe,  so  often  beaten  away  from  other  points  ;  and  then 
he  selects  the  only  Mrtd  of  temptation  which  their  case  admits  of, 
and  against  which  the  mind  itself  is  all  but  too  feeble  to  bear  up. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  too,  this  corporeal  condition  is  super- 
induced by  indiscretion — to  use  a  mild  word  which  docs  not 
adequately  mark  the  offence  of  breaking  the  laws  of  nature — 
either  in  diet,  or  some  other  manner.  And  hence  the  punish- 
ment is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  accident,  nor  as  inappro- 
priate, nor  as  useless,  since,  when  rightly  understood,  it  may 
afford  inducements  for  future  self-denial  (the  Christianas  best  help 
and  safety),  and  as  acting  the  part  of  the  prophet  to  the  woman, 
as  we  made  it  act  that  part  to  the  woman  above  spoken  of — "  art 
thou  come  to  call  my  sin  to  remembrance  ? " 

The  next  essay  illustrates  "  the  disorder  of  the  mind,  confined  to 
a  single  faculty."  Of  these  the  memory  seems  most  exposed  to 
injury  from  excitement  of  the  brain,  or  external  injury.  In 
one  instance  the  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  tongue  was  lost, 
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whilst  the  patient  could  utter  his  thoughts  only  in  a  dead  lan« 
guage.     Otner  instances -are  related. 

On  the  gloomy  and  awful  subject  of  hereditary  insanityf  inn- 
portant  revelations  are  here  made  to  the  spiritual  adYiaer.  It 
may  appear  necessary,  in  particular  cases,  to  draw  aside  the  ?eil 
which  time,  and  delicacy,  and  tenderness,  have  thrown  over  the 
more  private  history  of  a  family,  for  the  welfare  of  tlie  Kving. 
Dr.  Gheyne  has  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  various  immoral 
and  vicious  practices  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  insanity. 

'.'  When  periodic  insanity  has  shown  itself  in  a  large  family,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  members  of  the  family  will  evince  a  propensity  to 
thieving  and  swindling.  And  when  more  children  than  one  of  the 
same  parents,  bursting  through  all  the  restraints  imposed  by  carefully- 
established  principles  on  established  habits,  engage  in  swindling  trans- 
actions, it  will  appear,  upon  inquiry,  that  insanity  has  broken  out  in 
that  family." 

One  example  may  be  required  to  illustrate  this : — 

"  One  individual  of  this  (particular)  family,  devoted  to  the  highest 
interests  of  man,  has  been  exposed  to  danger  in  his  attempts,  perhaps 
not  always  the  most  judicious,  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  true  religion ; 
others,  although  sometimes  odd  or  fantastical,  have  passed  respectably 
through  life,  performing  their  relative  duties  in  an  irreproachable  man- 
ner ;  one  has  been  guilty  of  various  incongruities,  one  is  an  incorri- 
gible liar,  one  a  dexterous  swindler,  and  two  have  been  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  Falsehood  and  swindling  in  such  individtials  are  but  symptoms 
of  mental  derangement" 

What  a  relief  to  the  burdened  soul  of  the  puzzled  and  baffled 
minister  would  not  a  knowledge  of  such  well-established  prin- 
ciples of  the  moral  afford  in  similar  cases ! 

Dr.  Gheyne  is  anxious  to  prove  that  ^'  the  imagination  may  be 
insane,  while  other  faculties,  were  they  not  acted  upon  by  it, 
would  be  in  a  natural  state.'*'*  Such,  we  suppose,  might  be  Ham- 
lef  s,  who  had  "  a  method  in  his  madness.'^  The  author  has 
limited  himself  in  this  essay  to  a  particular  consideration  of 
two  powers  of  the  mind,  and  endeavours  to  show  what  havoc  may 
be  produced  by  a  single  faculty  being  destroyed,  while  the  intellect, 
in  other  respects,  remains  inviolate.  The  examples  arc  curious. 
Thus^  in  some  cases,  the  power  of  pronouncing  a  single  letter 
is  lost ;  or  again,  the  strokes  of  letters  in  writing  are  misplac^ 
and  one  word  employed  for  another ;  or  the  power  of  pronouncing 
or  writing  the  name  of  individuals  and  places  is  lost.  These  are 
traced  up,  not  to  a  failure  of  memory,  which  is  usually  the  alleged 
cause,  but  to  '^  a  failure  of  utterance,  as  every  thing  m  connexion 
with  the  individual,  whose  name  cannot  be  recollected  —  his 
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apoearaDce,  character,  circumstances,  are  stored  up  in  the  mind/' 
We  quote  a  singular  example  of  the  suspension  of  that  faculty 
by  which  thought  is  communicated  by  speech  or  writing. 

''  On  the  3 let  of  January,  1772»  Dr.  Spalding  had  to  speak  to  many 
people  in  quick  succession,  and  to  write  many  trifling  memorandums 
concerning  very  dissimilar  things,  so  that  the  attention  was  incessantly 
impelled  in  contrary  directions.  He  had  to  draw  a  receipt  for  interest ; 
he  accordingly  sat  down,  and  wrote  the  first  two  words  requisite,  but 
In  a  moment  became  incapable  of  finding  the  rest  of  the  words  in  his 
memory,  or  the  strokes  of  the  letters  belonging  to  them.  He  strained 
his  attention  to  the  utmost  in  endeavouring  leisurely  to  delineate  letter 
after  letter,  with  constant  reference  to  the  preceding,  in  order  to  be 
sure  it  suited.  He  said  to  himself  that  they  were  not  the  right  strokes, 
without  being  able  in  the  least  to  conceive  wherein  they  were  deficient. 
He  therefore  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  partly  by  monosyllables,  and 
partly  by  signs,  ordered  away  the  man  who  was  waiting  for  the  receipt, 
and  quietly  resigned  himself  to  his  state.  For  a  good  half  hour  there 
was  a  tumult  in  part  of  his  ideas.  He  could  only  recognize  them  for 
such  as  forced  themselves  upon  him  without  his  participation.  He 
endeavoured  to  dispel  them  to  make  room  for  better,  which  he  was 
conscious  of,  in  the  bottom  of  his  thinking  faculty.  He  threw  his 
attention,  as  far  as  the  swarm  of  confused  and  intruding  images  would 
permit,  on  his  religious  principles,  and  said  to  himself  distinctly,  that  if 
by  a  kind  of  death  he  was  extricated  from  the  tumult  in  his  brain,  which 
he  felt  as  foreign  and  exterior  to  himself,  he  should  exist  and  think  on 
in  the  happiest  quiet  and  order.  With  all  this  there  was  not  the  least 
illusion  in  the  senses.  He  saw  and  heard  every  thing  about  him  with 
its  proper  shape  and  sound,  but  could  not  get  rid  of  the  strange  con- 
fusion in  his  head.  He  tried  to  speak,  for  the  sake  of  finding  whether 
he  could  bring  out  any  thing  connected ;  but  however  vehemently  he 
strove  to  force  together  attention  and  thought,  and  though  he  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  deliberation,  he  soon  perceived  that  unmeaning  sylla« 
bles  alone  followed,  quite  different  from  the  words  he  wished.  He  was 
as  little  master  now  of  tlie  organs  of  speech  as  he  had  before  found 
himself  of  those  of  writing.  I  therefore,  says  he,  contented  myself 
with  the  not  very  satisfactory  expectation,  Uiat  if  this  state  should 
continue,  I  should  never  in  all  my  life  be  able  to  speak  or  write  again ; 
but  that  my  sentiments  and  principles,  remaining  the  same,  would  be  a 
permanent  spring  of  satisfaction  and  hope,  till  my  complete  separation 
from  the  unfortunate  ferment  of  the  brain.  I  was  only  sorry  for  my 
relations  and  friends,  who,  in  this  case,  must  have  lost  me  for  duties 
and  business,  and  all  proper  intercourse  with  them,  and  looked  upon 
me  as  a  burden  upon  earth.  But  after  the  completion  of  the  half 
hour,  my  head  began  to  grow  clearer  and  more  quiet.  The  uproar  and 
vividness  of  the  strange  and  troublesome  ideas  diminished.  I  could 
now  carry  through  my  process  of  thought — I  wished  now  to  ring  for 
the  servant,  that  he  might  request  my  wife  to  come  npt    But  I  re- 
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quired  yet  some  time  to  practise  the  right  pronunciation  of  the  requisite 
words.  In  the  first  conversation  with  my  family,  I  proceeded  for 
another  half  hour  sh)wly,  and  in  some  measure  anxiously,  till  at  length 
I  found  myself  as  free  and  clear  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  only 
I  had  a  very  trifling  headache.  Behold,  instead  of  fidy  dollars  for 
half  a  year's  interest,  as  it  should  have  been,  I  found  in  as  clear, 
straight  strokes  as  I  ever  made  in  my  life— ^^  dollars  through  the 
sanclijication  of  the  bri-"  with  a  hyphen,  as  I  had  come  to  the  end  of 
the  line  ;  I  could  not  possibly  fall  upon  any  thing  in  my  previous  ideas 
or  occupations  which,  by  any  obscure  mechanical  influence,  could  have 
given  occasion  to  these  unintelligible  words." 

The  philosophy  of  tears  is  sadly  and  beautifully  expounded. 
"  Weeping,*"  Dr.  Cheyne  tells  us,  ''  is  as  much  the  language  of 
grief,  as  speech  is  of  thought.''  A  severe  injury  done  to  one  of 
the  affections  has  interrupted  tears  as  effectually  as  words,  by  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  How  ready  are 
those  who  are  under  a  stunning  bereavement  to  declare,  whilst 
the  wound  of  the  heart  is  fresh,  that  they  cannot  shed  a  single 
tear !  "  How  often  have  we,  in  passing  through  this  vale  of 
TEARS,  heard  the  following  lament — '  Oh,  that  I  could  only  cry  ! 
I  feel  as  if  it  would  so  relieve  me  !  There  seems  nothing  natural 
in  my  grief.  I,  who  wept  so  bitterly  for  my  father,  have  not  a 
single  tear  to  shed  for  my  child.  Ever  since  my  husband,  or 
son,  or  daughter  died,  my  affections  have  been  frozen,  and  my 
eyes  dried  up.**'**  When  however  the  more  violent,  selfish,  or 
ecstatic  stage  of  the  passion  has  had  time  to  subside,  tears  will 
again  flow. 

Other  examples  of  the  deviation  of  the  mind  are  recorded, 
which  might  amuse,  were  not  the  subject  too  painful  and  humi- 
liating. For  example,  there  is  found  in  some  what  has  been 
humorously  called  "  the  lust  of  finishing."  Dr.  Cheyne  has 
known  some  who,  otherwise  perfectly  sound  in  intellect,  when 
they  have  seen  a  herd  of  cattle  in  a  field,  or  on  the  road,  could 
not  resist  a  desire  to  count  them.  Another,  a  man  of  great 
power  of  thought,  confessed  to  a  propensity,  which  he  was  not 
always  able  to  resist,  viz.,  to  rise  up  and  lift  a  chair,  and  thump 
it  on  the  ground  a  certain  number  of  times,  and  then  replace  it 
in  an  exact  line  with  the  rest ;  nay,  more, — 

"  *  I  am  sometimes,*  said  he,  *  as  it  were,  impelled  to  subject  a  whole 
range  of  chairs  to  the  same  discipline ;  and  when  I  overcome  this 
fancy  I  experience  dissatisfaction, — a  sort  of  scruple  which  seems  as  if 
it  belonged  to  the  non-performance  of  a  duty  ;  and  now,  my  dear  sir, 
what  is  this  but  insanity  ?  * " 

And  then  he*wouId  force  a  laugh,  at  the  same  time  that  ho 
blushed  for  shame. 
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A  whole  family,  with  which  Dr.  Cheyne  was  intimate,  is  men- 
tioned, in  the  majority  of  whom  there  was  this  *'  lust  of  finishing.'^ 
One,  whose  house  stood  near  a  lake,  seven  miles  in  circumference, 
rode  round  it  every  day  of  liis  life,  and  when  he  gave  his  horse  to 
his  servant,  would  frequently  say,  "  Lord  help  those  who  must 
ride  in  all  weathers."  It  is  impossible  not  to  have  our  estimate  of 
a  man  lowered  in  whom,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  we  see  some 

S^etty  peculiarity  or  oddity,  evidently  adopted  to  gain  notoriety. 
3ut  the  deserved  contempt,  if  it  were  a  manifestation  of  vanity, 
would  be  exchanged  for  a  kind  compassion,  if  we  could  trace  up 
any  deviation  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  society  to  some  physical 
or  moral  disorganization  warping  the  judgment.  Indeed,  one  of 
our  objects  in  recording  these  examples  is  to  illustrate  a  philo- 
sophy to  which  so  many  are  entire  strangers,  and  which  may 
serve  to  turn  the  unchristian  ridicule,  at  the  oddities  of  others, 
into  pity  and  humble  gratitude  for  our  own  exemption.  Amongst 
other  examples  of  similar  modes  in  which  predisposition  to  in- 
sanity shows  itself.  Dr.  Johnson  is  introduced ;  and  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt.  Dr.  Cheyne  remarks,  that  he  was  often  on 
the  brink  of  insanity,  and  that  many  passages  in  his  life  serve  to 
support  this  opinion.  He  refers  to  one  which  seems  to  have 
puzzled  his  "very  entertaining  biographer.^ 

"  He  had  another  peeuliarity,  of  which  none  of  his  friends  ventured 
to  ask  an  explanation.  It  appeared  to  me  some  superstitious  habit, 
which  he  had  contracted  early,  and  from  which  he  had  never  been  called 
by  his  reason  to  disentangle  himself.  This  was  his  anxious  care  to  go 
out  or  in  at  a  passage,  by  a  certain  number  of  steps,  at  a  certain  point ; 
or,  at  least,  so  as  either  bis  right  foot  or  his  left,  I  forget  which,  should 
constantly  make  the  first  actual  movement  when  he  came  close  to  the 
door  or  the  passage.  This  I  conjecture,  for  I  have,  upon  innumerable 
occasions,  observed  him  suddenly  stop,  and  then  seem  to  count  his 
steps  with  a  deep  earnestness ;  and  when  he  had  neglected  or  gone 
wrong  in  this  sort  of  magical  movement,  I  have  seen  him  go  back 
again,  put  himself  in  a  proper  posture  to  begin  the  ceremony,  and 
having  gone  through  it,  break  from  his  abstraction,  walk  briskly  on, 
and  join  his  companions." 

The  next  essay,  on  "  a  Disordered  State  of  the  Affections," 
may  add  another  chapter  to  the  Anatomy  of  the  Melancholy  of 
human  life.  The  obiect  proposed  in  it  is  to  show  that  disturb- 
ances of  the  whole  mind  may  also  take  place,  in  consequence  of  one 
of  those  endowments  becoming  much  excited  or  depressed,  being  in 
a  passionate  or  apathetic  state.  He  instances  the  effects  nroduced 
by  the  encouragement  and  discouragement  of  romantic  love ;  by 
attachment,  "  founded  on  hope,  and  exalted  by  disappointment ;" 
an  obviously  true  classification.     Examples  are  given  of  the  fib- 
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Burd  provocations  by  which  this  passionate  *'  love^  may  be  ut- 
terly extinguished ;  thus  proving,  by  the  way,  that  this  theme  of 
the  thousand  and  one  novels  of  the  year,  this  (p«i>Ci  ib  a  base 
ofi&hoot  from  the  lowest  parts  of  humanity,  and  utterly,  therefore, 
disowned  by  the  spiritual  a'^airri^  for  ayairri  ovSdrorc  tmrdmc. 
Spiritual  anatomists  should  pay  more  attention  to  this  fact,  as 
capable  of  yielding  lessons  of  instruction,  so  truly  needed  by  the 
many  of  our  days,  whose  whole  education  has  been  tacitly  founded 
upon  the  contrary  doctrine,  and  whose  subsequent  reading  has 
perpetually  fed  and  pampered  the  falsehood. 

Frequently,  the  active  minister  has  been  baffled  in  his  endear 
vours  to  advance  the  spiritual  progress  of  certain  individudb  in  hia 
flock,  by  a  passionate  desire  for  cnildren,  which  has  far  surpassed 
the  bounds  of  Ohristian  moderation.  When  all  those  arguments, 
which  of  course  must  alwavs  have  the  precedence,  arising  from 
our  relations  to  Christ  and  his  to  us,  have  failed  in  subduing  this 
sinful  passion,  the  clergyman  may  fall  back  upon  the  philosophy 
expounded  in  this  book,  and,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Oheyne,  warn, 
that  "  such  an  impatient  desire  for  a  possession,  attended  with 
so  many  cares  and  dangers,  may  so  fill  the  whole  mind  as  to  end 
in  insanity.^^  Our  own  experience — an  experience  which  has 
been  corrected,  amended,  enlarged,  or  responded  to,  "as  face 
answereth  to  face  in  a  glass,""  again  and  again  in  these  pages — 
enables  us  to  add  an  item  to  this.  A  case  exists  in  the  circle  of 
our  own  knowledge,  in  which  this  passionate  desire  is  not  only 
impeding  directly  growth  in  grace,  but  also  indirectly  injuring 
the  whole  character,  by  gradually  subduing  the  affection  naturally 
due  to  others. 

Other  moral  problems,  which  have  puzzled  and  wounded  both 
spiritual  guides  and  parents,  are  here  solved.  For  example,  some 
have  no  wish  for  children,  and  are  devoid  of  parental  affietion  ; 
and  some,  who  have  been  attached  parents,  have  lost  all  regard  for 
their  children,  and,  conscious  of  tne  change,  have  acknowledged 
and  bewailed  a  want  of  affection,  which  they  have  ignorantly 
viewed  as  criminal.  Dr.  Cheync  refers  to  a  laay  who,  by  force  of 
principle,  or  regard  for  character,  discharged  her  maternal  duties 
after  every  feeling  of  affection  for  her  cnildren  was  eradicated. 
Our  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  wisdom  contained  in  a  know* 
ledge  of  such  laws  as  these,  is  great  indeed.  For  to  be  able  to 
relieve  the  mind  of  one  who  has  committed  herself  to  our  spi- 
ritual guidance,  from  the  mountainous  load  of  conscious  guilt  thus 
imposed  by  a  falsely  directed  conscience,  which,  if  just,  must  also 
nullify  every  prayer,  every  sacramental  privilege,  every  act  of 
faith,  is  one  or  the  sweets  of  the  ministerial  Ufe. 

Another  fact,  which  is  contrary  to  all  preconceived  probabili- 
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ties,  viz.  that  the  maternal  love  is  more  liable  to  extinction  than 
the  paternal,  is  accounted  for  by  the  occurrence  of  bodilv  disease ; 
— '^  Can  a  mother  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not 
have  compassion  on  the  fruit  of  her  womb?  yea^  they  may  forgelT^ 
(Isaiah  xiix.  15.) 

Another  wretched  passion  of  human  nature  may  be  assaulted 
by  a  similar  weapon,  which  may  succeed,  where  others  of  a  more 
legitimate  kind  have  failed.  Tne  cupidity  of  the  miser  and  col- 
lector, says  Dr.  Cheyne,  sometimes  becomes  not  merely  the  ruling 
passion,  but  the  only  passion,  of  their  souls,  gaining  such  an 
ascendancy,  that  at  last  it  subdues  all  other  desires  which  might 
have  pupved  correctives  to  it;  and  when  these  are  completely 
mastered,  the  mind  is  left  in  a  state  of  derangement,  wnich  is 
generally  incurable.  It  seems  to  us,  that  this  philosophy  relieves 
Christianity  of  much  for  which  it  is  unjustly  made  responsible. 
It  pretends  not  to  work  in  spite  of  physical  laws.  We  find, 
moreover,  in  it  a  commentary  upon  tne  words,  ^'Ephraim  is 
joined  to  his  idols,  let  him  alone,'''*  which  show  that  they  may 
imply  something  more  than  an  arbitrary  judicial  visitation,  which, 
as  it  befel  them  in  a  moment,  so  it  might  be  as  speedily  with- 
drawn. Anti-spiritual  laws  had  been  so  long  allowed  to  work 
their  sure  effects,  as,  by  the  laws  of  moral  and  physical  nature,  to 
render  powerless  the  ordinary  operations  of  spintual  laws.  So, 
as  we  conjecture,  Pharaoh^s  lust  of  possession  gained  such  an 
ascendancy  over  him,  ^^  that  at  last  it  subdued  aJl  other  desires 
which  might  have  proved  correctives  to  it,''  and  ended  in  what  is 
designated  ^'  hardness  of  heart,''* — a  moral  derangement  which 
defied  not  only  all  appeals  to  the  superstition  that  lies  in  our 
nature,  but  also  to  tne  first  laws  of  life,  self-preservation.  Dr. 
Cheyne  religiously  adds,  that  the  Great  Physician  has  prescribed 
but  one  cure  for  all  this,  "  excision  of  the  object  of  desire,  even 
if  it  be  precious  as  the  right  eye  or  right  hand." 

We  nave  now  reached  that  essay  to  which  Dr.  Cheyne  regards 
the  former  as  introductory,  ^'  On  Insanity  in  supposed  connexion 
with  Religion,"  It  opens  with  the  following  remark,  or  text, 
which  is  luminously  illustrated  by  facts  and  arguments : — 

^  That  mental  derangement  may  originate  in  superstition  or  fanati- 
cism, by  either  of  which,  behind  a  visor  of  religious  zeal,  all  sobriety  of 
mind  is  lost,  to  the  interruption  of  social  and  domestic  duties,  will  be 
understood  by  those  who  know  that  insanity,  in  the  predisposed,  may 
arise  from  any  cause  which  excites,  at  the  same  time  that  it  agitates, 
the  mind.  But  that  true  religion, — which  removes  doubts  and  distrac- 
tions, explains  our  duties  and  reconciles  us  to  them,  and  teaches  that '  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Gk)d,'  and  thus  not 
only  guides  but  supports  us  as  we  toil  through  the  weary  maze  of  life; 


1^'hicli  iu  every  pursuit  demands  modcralion  and  method,  and  calms 
every  rising  storm  of  the  passions, — that  true  religion  should  be  pro- 
ductive of  insanity  is  not  easily  credible,  and  would  require  the  clearest 
evidence." 

The  French  physicians  have  remarked,  that,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, a  large  proportion  of  the  insane  of  France  were  monks. 
Whilst  we  would  draw  the  attention  of  many,  whom,  in  our  day, 
this  fact  may  aspccially  concern,  to  this  singular  statement,  we 
do  not  think  that  Dr.  Chcync''s  rccidy  solution  of  it  satisfies.  He 
says,  "  we  cannot  draw  any  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
that  religion  causes  insanity,  from  the  fact  of  its  prevalence 
among  a  class  of  men  over  whom  superstition  domineered.'*^  He 
omits  to  add,  how  far  he  regards  that  mode  of  life,  constituted  as 
it  generally  has  been  amongst  Roman  Catholics  in  the  apparent 
expectation  that  heaven  would  work  miracles  to  counteract  the 
most  daring  defiance  of  the  laws  impressed  upon  human  nature,  is 
responsible  for  such  consequences.  If  a  man  places  himself,  irre- 
spective of  his  prejudged  qualifications  for  its  demands  upon 
him,  in  a  situation  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  and  in  which, 
from  constitutional  peculiarities,  his  whole  life  must  be  one  fierce 
struggle  to  stand  up  against  the  force  of  the  strongest  laws  under 
whicn  his  Creator  has  placed  him,  both  physical  and  moral 
derangement,  of  some  kind,  and  to  some  extent,  must  issue.  The 
history  of  the  evils  (including  insanity)  of  Romanist  monastic 
life,  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence  against  the  principle  itself  of 
any  such  association,  because  it  has  been  almost  always  founded 
upon,  not  only  a  disregard,  but  a  violation,  of  those  laws,  under 
which  God  has  conditionated  humanity,  and  which  He  Himself, 
as  we  believe,  never  disregards  or  violates  in  his  government  of 
the  world.  We  consider  this  to  be  a  better  and  completer  solu- 
tion of  the  fact  than  Dr.  Cheyne's. 

So,  it  is  added,  it  would  be  just  as  unfair  to  infer,  that  we  must 
trace  insanity  to  true  religion,  because  it  is  possible  to  discover 
evidences  of  monomania  among  fanatics  at  home,  who  have  mis- 
taken "  unequivocal  symptoms  of  hysteria,  or  the  inarticulate  growl- 
ings  of  enthusiasm,  for  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.**^ 

Again,  our  own  experience  enables  us  to  do  justice  to  Dr. 
Cheyne'^s  criterion  forjudging  of  the  injustice,  in  particular  cases, 
of  making  religion  responsible  for  natural  effects. 

"  In  a  person  devoted  to  religion  who  may  have  become  insane,  it  is 
desirable,  as  in  every  other  case  of  insanity,  to  ascertain  what  faculty, 
affection,  or  sentiment,  is  prematurely  disordered.  If  we  find  that  all 
religious  feeling  is  in  abeyance,  while,  through  exaggerated  pride, 
vanity,  selfishness,  or  imaginativeness,  the  mind  becomes  deranged, 
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surely  the  case  ought  not  to  be  ranked  under  the  head  of  madness  from 
religion." 

The  case  of  a  female  once  under  our  own  immediate  notice,  and 
now  (or  lately)  in  confinement,  illustrates  this  criterion.  We 
never  once  heard  a  doubt  amongst  her  numerous  acquaintance  of 
her  being  a  sincere  and  affectionate  disciple  of  Christ,  ever 
speaking  of  Him  to  others,  though  not  always  with  the  serpent^s 
wisdom,  and  urging  unwearied  struggles  for  pure  obedience  to 
his  laws.  The  primitive  disorder  lay  in  "  imaginativeness,''^  which 
manifested  itself  in  occasional  eccentricities  in  pursuit  of  the 
darling  object  of  her  life,  which  sometimes,  perhaps,  might  su|;gest 
to  bystanders  the  exploits  of  the  hero  asainst  the  windmills  of 
Spain.  There  was,  however,  in  her,  what  we  so  often  find 
amongst  the  middle  classes,  utter  ignorance  of  all  dietetic  rules, 
which  in  no  cases  can  require  attention  more  than  where  the 
brain  is  disordered.  We  have  seen  her  meals  consist  of  what 
must  have  been  almost  as  poison  to  one  encompassed  about  with 
her  infirmities.  Had  she  been  aware  of  the  laws  of  health  and 
disease,  we  believe  that  her  happy  religion  would  not  only,  as  we 
believe  it  did,  have  postponed  the  threatened  calamity  for  many 
years,  but,  perhaps,  altogether.  The  difficulty  and  apparent  evils, 
however,  of  such  cases,  lie  in  rescuing  them  from  the  miscon- 
struction of  the  poor.  They  ask,  if  Christianity  be  true,  how 
can  God  permit  such  faithful  disciples  of  Christ  to  fall  under  such 

calamities  ?     Not  long  since,  the  parish  of was  one  morning 

shaken  to  its  centre,  by  the  strange  tidings  of  the  suicide  of  one 
whom  all  confided  in  as  the  meek,  and  laborious,  and  useful 
servant  of  Christ.  Of  course,  there  were  the  old  attacks  against 
the  more  serious  profession  of  religion,  which,  unfortunately, 
there  was  not  one  at  hand  to  refute.  We  alone  possessed  the 
key  of  the  mystery.  There  was  in  her  a  predisposition  to  melan- 
choly. An  illness  came  on,  which  ended  in  an  attack  of  the 
jaundice.  Anxious  to  regain  her  health  before  the  departure  of 
the  holidays  should  summon  her  to  the  superintendence  of  her 
infant  school,  she  rashly  put  herself  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
regular  practitioner,  and  consulted  a  clever  quack,  who  promised  to 
do  all  she  required.  The  directions,  and  cautions  to  avoid  spilling 
one  drop  upon  her  clothes,  which  accompanied  the  vials,  proved 
that  they  contained  a  kill-or-cure  remedy.  Apparently,  ^  she 
speedily  recovered,  renewed  her  duties  at  the  promised  time, 
when  the  injuries  wrought  within  the  stomach  by  those  burning 
drops,  ascended,  as  Dr.  Cheyne  would  have  told  us,  to  the  brain ; 
derangement  followed,  and  she  hanged  herself.  In  reply  to  the 
breathless  inquiries  of  her  friends,  why  did  God  permit  so  terrible 
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a  catastrophe  to  overtake  so  faithful  a  senrant !  we  could  have 
replied  (but  we  had  left  the  neighbourhood),  that  unless  He,  by  a 
iuu*acle,  had  prevented  her  from  consulting  that  well-known  and, 
unhappily,  well-trusted,  strolling,  drunken  (his  very  vices  seemed 
to  g£un  him  the  confidence  of  the  poor)  doctor,  the  result  was 
inevitable. 

The  following  abbreviated  fact  may  aid  the  guardians  of  Chris- 
tianity in  rescuing  some  unhappy  professor  from  the  chai^  of  a 
life  of  hypocrisy.  An  unmarried  lady,  nearly  fifty  years  of  age, 
whose  sound  religious  principles  had  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, was  observed  to  pay  an  unusual  attention  to  dress,  Mrhich 
gradually  advanced  to  such  changes  as  would  have  been  more 
becoming  in  a  girl  than  in  one  of  her  mature  age.  Other  symp- 
toms indicative  of  attachment  to  worldly  follies  followed,  until, 
at  length,  having  apparently  lost  all  sense  of  religion,  she  was 
removed  from  society.  Dr.  Ghcyne's  explanation  of  this  pheno- 
menon is  satisfactory  and  cheering : 

*'  In  consequence  of  bodily  disease, — of  one  of  those  irregularities  of 
the  circulation  which  take  place  at  critical  periods  of  life, — the  brain 
became  affected,  and  the  mind  suffered  in  consequence.  The  sentiment 
of  vanity  naturally  strong,  but  for  a  long  time  suppressed,  became 
ungovernable,  and  swept  away  every  trace  of  religious  feeling." 

Wo  cannot  omit  another  remarkable  example  of  the  aids  to 
Christian  charity  and  ministerial  wisdom  which  are  wrapped  up  in 
this  philosophy. 

*'  A  friend  of  ours  was  one  day  riding  with  a  clergyman  of  refined 
manners,  who,  for  a  good  many  years,  had  been  devoted  to  the  service 
of  Qod.  To  the  amazement  of  our  friend,  his  companion,  without  any 
adequate  provocation,  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  ungovernable  fury,  swear- 
ing at  a  wood-ranger,  and  threatening  him  with  vengeance  because  he 
had  been  dilatory  in  obeying  an  order  which  he  had  received  relative  to 
a  matter  of  little  importance. — Had  this  fact  become  public,  all  the 
devotcdncss  to  his  profession  for  which  this  excellent  clergyman  was 
distinguished,  would  by  many  have  been  considered  as  assumed ;  and 
his  habitual  humility  of  demeanour,  arising  from  a  sense  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  as  the  result  of  hypocrisy.  Such  things  must  be  ex- 
pected. We  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  this  was  a  monomaniacal 
explosion,  in  which  aristocratic  pride,  much  fostered  during  the  youth 
of  this  member  of  a  noble  family,  was  roused  by  cerebral  excitement, 
and  for  a  time  renewed  its  original  ascendency.  We  come  to  this  con- 
clusion upon  the  following  considerations : — First,  this  gentleman  had, 
shortly  before,  undertaken  a  duty  which  led  to  over  excitement  of  the 
brain.  Secondly,  he  appeared  quite  unconscious  of  the  incongruity  of 
his  conduct, — an  unconsciousness  which  is  one  of  the  usual  attendants 
upon  insanity," 
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We  recollect,  when  very  young,  hearing  a  gentleman  of  profli- 
gate life,  a  leader  in  a  branch  of  the  legal  profession,  ask  the  keeper 
of  a  lunatic  asylum — one  of  those  ignorant  persons  who,  when 
these  institutions  first  began  to  spread  more  widely,  was  thought 
competent  for  a  post  which  is  now  properly  confined  to 
regular  medical  practitioners — if  religion  was  not  principally^  or 
very  generally,  the  cause  of  insanity  I  The  keeper,  a  man  both 
iUiterate  and  irreligious,  replied  wiUiout  hesitation  that  such  was 
the  case.  And  from  our  recoUection  of  certain  individuals  in  the 
extensive  asylum  over  which  this  broken-down  glazier  presided, 
we  can  easily  believe  that  he  was  deceived  by  appearances,  con- 
cerning which  his  ignorance  ought  not,  for  a  moment,  to  have 
been  consulted,  fiut  what  is  worse,  this  man''s  betters  have  put 
forth  the  same  superficial  statements.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
a  mere  superficial  acquaintance  with  Christianity  and  its  proper 
efiects  upon  the  human  mind,  does  not  Qualify  an^  man,  however 
well  in  other  respects  he  may  be  endowea,  for  sittmg  in  judgment 
upon  such  a  vital  question.  We  listen  to  Dr.  Cheyne  because  he 
understood  both  Gnristianity  and  medicine.  Thus,  in  discussing 
this  case,  he  remarks,  that  maniacs  who^  when  sane,  were  inatten- 
tive to  religion,  in  the  course  of  their  derangement  wiU  sometimes 
fasten  upon  a  dogma  of  religion  which  they  first  pervert,  and  then 
incessantly  rave  about. 

"  We  almost  invariably  observe,"  says  another  able  writer,  **  in  long 
continued  cases  of  insanity,  where  the  hallucinations  are  in  any  degree 
variable,  that  perverted  ideas  of  religion  will  present  themselves,  though 
utterly  unconnected  with  the  original  cause  of  excitement." 

Yet  in  returns  from  establishments  for  the  insane,  such  cases, 
Dr.  Cheyne  says,  are  generally  reported  imder  the  head  of  "  in- 
sanity from  religion.''^  Such,  we  believe,  was  almost  the  invariable 
judgment  of  visitors  to  the  asylum  we  have  alluded  to,  as  formerly 
known  to  ourselves,  when  they  saluted  a  respectable  tradesmaii 
of  better  appearance  who  was  confined  there,  and  heard  his 
unchanged  reply  uttered  in  tones  of  despair, — "  forsaken  by  God 
and  man.'*"  Yet  we  never  heard  of  him  as  a  stricter  professor  of 
religion  when  in  health.  We  believe  that  such  libels  against 
Christianity  are  now  seldom  put  forth ;  and  if  they  were,  we 
should  confidently  reject  them,  relying  upon  such  an  authority  as 
Dr.  Cheyne,  who  avers  that  the  Gospel,  received  simply,  never 
produced  a  single  case  of  insanity. 

**  Fanaticism,"  he  continues,  "  and  superstition  have,  as  well  they 
might,  caused  insanity  :  nay,  derangement  of  the  mind  may  often  have 
been  caused  by  the  terrors  of  the  law,  but  by  the  Gospel — by  a  know- 
ledge of  a  trust  in  Jesus — ^never!" 
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Dr.  Choyne,  however,  admits,  that  true  religion,  though  a  preser- 
vative, is  not  a  complete  preservative,  against  derangement  of  the 
mind.  This  admission  we  have  already  required  for  the  cxplanar 
tion  of  facts  occurring  within  our  own  unprofessional  experience. 
He  only  contends  that  insanity,  in  such  cases,  is  not  produced  by 
the  creed,  but  in  spite  of  it.  Ho  has,  for  example,  known 
instances  in  which  all  sense  of  religion  has  been  permanently 
destroyed  by  insanity.  And  the  solution  is  both  simple  and 
rational ;  '^  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  to  warrant  an 
expectation  that  religion  will  change  the  laws  of  the  natural 
world "  to  meet  the  apparent  wants  of  any  individual,  however 
much  he  may  live  under  its  influence.  Insanity  always  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  body.  A  vicious  parent,  who  may  have 
wept  floods  of  tears  over  his  past  sins,  will  not  the  less  corrupt 
his  of&pring.  Religion  may  directly  and  indirectly  alleviate  such 
evils,  by  the  self-denial  it  teaches ;  but  it  no  where  promises  a 
cure. 

This  essay  concludes  with  a  quotation  from  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Combe,  highly  lauded  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  which  is  so  much  in 
harmony  with  our  deep  anxiety  to  call  the  attention  of  our  cle- 
rical readers  to  this  branch  of  philosophy,  that  we  must  give  it 
entu'o. 

"  Wlien  fairly  examined,  indeed,  the  danger  is  seen  to  arise  solely 
from  the  abuse  of  religion,  and  the  best  safeguard  is  found  to  consist  in 
a  right  understanding  of  its  principles  and  submission  to  its  precepts. 
For  if  the  best  Christian  be  he  who  in  meekness,  humility,  and  sin- 
cerity, places  his  trust  in  God,  and  seeks  to  fulfil  his  commandments, 
then  he  who  exhausts  his  soul  in  devotion,  and  at  the  same  time  finds 
no  leisure  or  no  inclination  for  attending  to  the  common  duties  of  his 
station,  and  who,  so  far  from  arriving  at  happiness  or  peace  of  mind, 
becomes  every  day  the  more  estranged  from  them,  and  finds  himself  at 
last  involved  in  disease  and  despair,  cannot  be  held  as  a  follower  of 
Christ,  but  must  rather  be  held  as  the  follower  of  a  phantom  assuming 
the  aspect  of  religion.  When  insanity  attacks  the  latter,  it  is  obviously 
not  religion  that  is  the  cause ;  it  is  only  the  abuse  of  certain  feelings, 
the  regulated  activity  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  right  exercise  of 
religion  ;  and  against  such  an  abuse,  a  sense  of  true  religion  would, 
in  fact,  have  been  the  most  powerful  protection.  And  the  great  benefit 
of  knowing  this  is,  that  whenever  we  shall  meet  with  such  a  blind  and 
misdirected  excess  of  our  best  feelings  in  a  constitutionally-nervous,  or 
hereditarily-predisposed  subject,  instead  of  encouraging  its  exuberance, 
we  should  use  every  effort  to  temper  the  excess,  to  inculcate  sounder 
views,  and  to  point  out  the  inseparable  connexion  which  the 
Creator  has  established  between  the  true  dictates  of  religion  and  the 
practical  duties  of  life,  which  it  is  a  part  of  his  purpose  in  sending  us 
here  to  fulfil.*' 
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The  next  essay,  ''  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  upright,  fallen, 
and  regenerate  V^  is  an  attempt  to  prove,  from  philosophical  con- 
siderations, the  share  which  the  infirm  physical  part  of  man  has 
in  preventing  his  attainment  of  that  mental  holiness  which  it  is 
the  ceaseless  object  of  the  Christianas  aim.  The  text  from  which 
the  essay  is  expanded  is  this  : — 

"  By  acquiring  a  just  view  of  the  present  constitution  of  man,  we 
may  learn  that  his  obedience  to  God  must  of  necessity  be  imperfect ; 
•  by  the  infirmity  of  his  nature'  even  the  mature  Christian  *  cannot 
always  stand  upright ;'  all  that  he  can  hope  for  is,  that  his  desire  to 
serve  God,  proceeding  from  a  right  principle,  shall  be  earnest  and 


sincere." 


The  commentaries  of  certain  writers  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  are  entirely  confuted  by  this  philosophy ;  indeed,  it  is  an 
essential  key  to  some  difiicult  portions  of  that  work.  We  shall 
learn  from  it,  too,  to  moderate  our  expectations  of  obtaining 
more  than  imperfect  aids  in  our  struggles  after  holiness  of  heart, 
and  lip,  and  life,  by  means  of  even  the  severest  discipline  of  fast- 
ings, and  other  such  aids  as  experience  may  suggest  are  required 
by  individual  temperaments  to  correct  inborn  or  superinduced 
excrescences.  Many,  we  doubt  not,  who  had  dreamed  that 
fasting  would  prove  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  the  fall,  have, 
on  discovering  their  error,  foolishly  relinquished  that  Christian 
duty  and  means  of  grace  :  with  such,  and  many  others,  the  soul 
seems  to  be  regarded  almost  as  an  abstraction,  which  is  solely  to 
blame  ;  so  that,  in  verv  ignorance  of  the  terms  of  the  union  of 
body  and  soul,  a  wilfully  pampered  body  has  obtained  a  mastery 
over  the  soul,  at  which  the  poor  struggler  has  stood  aghast.  We 
believe  that  a  deeper  insight  into  this  philosophy  would  set  the 
discipline  of  fasting  upon  philosophical  grounds ;  so  that  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  brought  out  in  the  New  Testament — short, 
we  admit,  of  a  positive  precept,  and  therefore  courting  accessory 
aids,  if  they  can  be  obtained,  from  the  light  of  nature,  as  well  as 
traditionary  observation — would  not  be  regarded  as  afibrding  a 
loop-hole  for  the  escape  of  the  self-indulgent;  but  rather  as 
taking  for  granted  a  necessary  physical-moral  principle,  which  all 
might  or  ought  to  know,  but  which  was  not  re-published  as  a 
positive  enactment,  because  our  merciful  Saviour  would  admit  of 
such  modifications  in  obeying  it,  as  are  demanded  by  the  circum- 
stances of  climate,  and  constitution,  and  the  pursuits  of  life. 

'  The  reader  will  find  it  neccssaiy,  occasionally,  to  make  allowances  for  a  few  less 
definite  theological  terms,  which  were  m  current  use  some  years  ago.  One  thing, 
liowever,  may  be  relied  upon,  that  if  there  are  not  always  right  technical  expreasionBi 
there  is  always  right  feeling. 
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Dr.  Gheyne,  in  tracing,  ab  ovoy  the  fault  of  our  nature,  is  not 
prepared  either  to  admit  or  reject  the  speculation,  that  the  phy- 
sical effect  upon  Adam'^s  frame  of  the  forbidden  food  introduoed 
into  it  was,  by  an  inevitable  law,  a  tendency  to  disease;  yet  he 
considers  that  such  a  theory  is  strongly  supported  by  the  eflBcts  of 
particular  kinds  of  food.  He  instances  the  nature  and  functions 
of  insects,  modified  by  food  ;  the  fecundity  of  the  bee,  depending 
on  what  apiarians  have  called  the  royal  jelly,  or  the  enects  of 
food  on  beasts  of  prey ;  as  the  royal  tiger  of  Bengal,  '*  having 
attained  full  growth,  may  continue  domesticated  in  the  compound 
and  playful  so  long  as  he  is  fed  on  vegetables,  but  the  moment  he 
obtams  the  taste  of  blood  he  will  dart  into  the  jungle,  and  from 
the  friend  become  the  enemy  of  man.^'  This  theory,  however,  of 
the  origin  of  particular  propensities  in  wild  beasts  is  contradicted 
by  two  authorities.  One  is  that  of  an  Eastern  gentleman,  who 
confidently  domesticated  a  young  lion,  whilst  rearing  him  upon 
such  food  as  milk,  potatoes,  and  turnips ',  and,  judging  from  ap- 
pearances, was  triumphing  in  his  successful  experiment,  when  one 
morning  the  beast  was  found  in  its  master's  room,  amusing  itaelf 
with  the  remnants  of  its  master^s  skull. 

The  other  authority  for  a  contrary  theory  is  i^Ischylus,  in  the 
Agamemnon,  who  thus  tells  his  story,  leaving  it  to  ourselves  to 
add  the  obvious  commentary  for  less  competent  Grecians^  who 
might  not  know  the  state  of  society  in  those  times. 

'iOpi\pev  hi  Xcovra 
aiviv  ^ofjLoiQ  6.yaXairrov  ov- 
TiiiQ  ayijp  0c\o/xaoTO>', 
ly  flioTov  irpoTiXeloic 
afiipoyf  cvifiKoTraiha, 
Kal  yepapoig  im\apToy, 
TToXia  ^'  la^  6.yKa\aig 
viOTp6<f^ov  TEKvov  ^Uay — . 

So  far  all  went  on  well,  proving  the  converting  efficacy  of  a 
vegetable  and  milk  diet  (dyaXaicrov  does  not  destroy  our  nypo- 
thesis  of  the  milk  diet ;  it  only  means  that  the  youthful  brute 
had  given  up  sucking  its  mother),  and  daily  ho  sought  the 
acquaintance  of  those  who  had  vegetables  and  milk  to  give,  over- 
flowing towards  them  with  what  has  been  called  cupboard 
love ; — 

<^aicpit)iTOQ  ftOTi  X^'ipoy  cai" 
ywv  TE  yaarpoQ  ardyKaiQ, 

*  Our  authority  for  these  particular  vegetables,  which  wo  think  must  bo  exoties 
at  Bagdad,  is  Hawkstouo,  in  which  tho  story  ia  told  with  much  humour.  See  toL  ii, 
page  33y  2ud  edition. 
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But  time  passed  on,  and  nature  became  stronger  than  nurture  ;— 

ttOog   TO   TTpOC  TOKtwy' 

Like  father,  like  son — a  classical  authority  for  the  English 
proverb.  At  length,  however,  to  spoil  the  theory  of  Dr.  Gheyne, 
and  of  the  Bagdc^  experimentalist  in  natural  philosophy,  and  to 
prove  that  you  cannot  teach  young  lions  gratitude : — 

\dpiy 
yap  Tpo(j)ev<riy  h^tiptay 
lirj\o<l>6yoi<ny  dyaitriy 
^atr*  aKiKivoTOQ  ertv^Ey' 

'AicAevcrroc — ^that  is,  he  did  not  want  for  an  invitation,  but 
took  French  leave.  And  now  the  housemaid,  as  she  eazed  in 
despair  upon  the  work  cut  out  before  her  by  this  dirty  beast,  in 
dining-room,  drawing-room,  and  hall,  raised  loud  complaints,  and 
probably  threatened  to  strike  for  wages ;  for  every  morning 

aifiaTi  ^  oIkoc  ii^vpBri. 

Nor,  to  proceed  with  our  commentary,  did  matters  stop  here  ; 
for  soon  cook,  butler,  housemaid,  lady^s-maid,  and  valet,  came  in  a 
body  to  their  master,  informing  against  the  vicious  beast,  and 
declaring,  that  as  their  lives  were  no  longer  worth  an  hour^s* 
purchase;  and  as  several  insurance-offices,  knowing  their  danger, 
had  rejected  their  application ;  and  as  they  had  already  been  put 
to  the  expense  of  making  their  wills  by  the  village  attorney,  who, 
finding  that  none  of  them  could  read  (all  having  foolishly 
neglected  to  attend  a  Sunday-school),  had  made  them  m  his  own 
favour,  fully  confident  of  their  sudden  destruction ;  they  should 
leave  without  a  month^s  warning  or  wages ;  for,  in  spite  of  the 
milk  and  turnips,  with  which  they  had  crammed  him,  he  had 
become 

dfia^oy  aXyoc  oJtcraic, 
fiiya  (TiyoQf  iroXvKroKOv '. 

These  two  examples  must  be  regarded  as  set-ofis  against  that 
of  the  tee-totalling  royal  Bengal  tiger,  who,  whilst  he  kept  the 
pledge  of  abstaining  from  the  alcohol  of  his  beloved  blood-wine, 
and  stuck  to  milk  and  turnips,  continued  domesticated  and 
playful. 

The  doctrine,  however,  above  alluded  to,  that  the  kind  of  food 
taken  into  the  frame  may  affect  the  moral  nature,   should,  at 

'  Seholditld'f  Agimflmnon,  696—718. 
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least,  suggest  caution  and  self-observation.  The  biographer  of 
Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Moore,  represents  his  lordship,  during  that 
period  of  his  life  in  which  he  was  seeking  to  stanre  down  his 
obesity,  as  standing  over  himself  one  day,  whilst  devouring  a 
beefsteak,  and  asking  him,  if  it  did  not  make  him  teeljlereef  We 
have  heard  too,  that  the  French  soldiers  claim  one  kind  of  supe- 
riority over  English  soldiers,  namely,  that  they  can  fight  with  an 
empty  stomach,  whereas  an  Englishman  is  nothing  until  he  has 
eaten  his  beef  Dr.  Cheync  illustrates  by  a  fact,  WBi  the  admis- 
sion of  a  deleterious  substance  into  the  human  system,  may  bring 
about  a  great  moral  revolution.  ''  If,^'  he  says,  ^'  the  human  body 
is  dissected  before  putrefaction  takes  place,  the  dissection,  if  he 
cuts  himself,  or  if  he  has  a  wound  in  his  hand,  is  in  danger  of 
absorbing  from  the  cadaver  a  something  which  is  frequently 
destructive  of  life.'' 

*'  A  good  many  years  ago,  a  medical  gentleman,  of  liberal  mind  and 
amiable  disposition,  while  engaged  in  the  dissection  of  a  body  which 
^vas  quite  fresh,  imbibed  the  poison  referred  to  through  a  puncture  of 
the  skin,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  well  nigh  died.  From  the 
time  of  his  illness,  from  which  he  slowly  recovered,  it  was  observed  he 
was  morose  and  selfish.  The  conclusion  of  this  short  story  is  remark- 
able. Several  years  afterwards  the  same  individual  came  under  the 
influence  of  godliness,  some  of  the  first  effects  of  this — ^the  only  prin- 
ciple of  true  reform — was  an  act  of  great  generosity ;  and  ever  since  his 
life  has  been  a  course  of  gentleness  and  unostentatious  beneficence." 

In  seeking  further  proofs  of  the  close  connexion  existing 
between  the  oody  and  the  soul,  they  arc  so  evident  as  to  force 
upon  the  thoughtful  man  the  moral  and  religious  duty  of  paying 
obedient  attention,  for  his  soul's  sake,  to  the  laws  by  which  the 
body  is  affected.  For  it  seems  that  we  can  now  perceive,  think, 
and  act,  only  by  means  of  the  bodilv  organs ; — "  Compress  the 
nerves  which  convey  sensation,  and  all  perception  of  the  qualities 
of  bodies  will  be  internipted ;  compress  the  brain,  and  thought 
will  be  suspended  ;  compress  the  nerves  of  motion,  and  the  man- 
dates of  the  will  can  no  longer  be  executed."  To  us,  such  con- 
siderations suggest  solemn  thoughts,  as  we  look  abroad  and 
sec  how  many,  by  a  sinful  disregard  of  these  laws,  wound,  through 
an  abused  body,  the  soul,  are  prematurely  laid  by  from  life's  duties, 
and  thus  may  be  almost  said  to  die  the  suicide's  death.  The 
Christian  teacher,  who  properly  understands  this  subject,  may  be 
enabled,  by  the  weapons  it  supplies,  to  make  a  breach  in  the 
enemy's  walls,  in  certain  instances,  which  would  make  way  for 
the  rc^lar  spiritual  artillery.  This  luxurious  age,  too,  makes 
demands  upon  every  resource  to  which  the  Christian  minister  can 
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find  access.  He  who  disregards  the  warning  that  he  is  killing 
his  soul,  may  not  disregard  the  warning  that  be  is  killing  the 
body, — for  the  ''  board  kills  more  than  the  sword.^  Diseases  are 
constantly  brought  on  by  the  daily  and  ordinary  intemperance  of 
the  world^s  examples  of  temperance.  Mr.  Abemethy  (we  think 
we  saw  the  remark  in  his  writings)  observed,  in  reply  to  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  at  the  great  mcrease  of  medical  practitioners, 
that  they  no  more  than  met  the  demand,  as  modem  luxuries,  up 
to  his  day,  had  introduced  diseases  into  the  human  system  which 
had  no  name  when  he  was  young.  We  are  not  quoting  these 
facts  as  illustrating  any  medical  theory,  but  as  showing  that  the 
Christian  is  required  to  consult  for  his  souFs  health,  not  only  by 
the  kind  of  doctrines  he  imbibes,  and  the  form  of  Church  disci- 
pline he  submits  to,  but  also  by  the  prudence  and  self-denial  he 
manifests  at  his  daily  meals.  We  have  been  more  than  shocked, 
— we  must  speak  out,  for  we  find  ourselves  amidst  the  humi- 
liating details  of  humanity, — ^by  hearing  clergymen  complain  of 
their  unspiritual  condition  for  the  Sunday  aftemoon^s  duties, 
after  their  carelessly  chosen  and  as  carelessly  eaten  meal, — 
meaning,  in  fact,  that  they  could  not  pray,  though  required  to  kneel 
down  and  utter  the  words  of  prayer.  The  gross  view  of  thb  is 
offensive  enough ;  but  take  the  higher  view,  and  it  is  an  example 
of  our  subject,  that  the  mind  is,  by  ordinary  carelessness,  awfully 
affected  by  the  body  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  a  part  of  a  man^s 
religion  to  comprehend  its  demands  upon  his  self-control,  and  to 
submit,  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  the  trammels  they  confer  upon 
him.  '*  If  thou  be  a  man  given  to  appetite,  put  a  knife  to  thy 
throat,'^  for  the  suicide^s  grave  is  dug  oy  both.  We  confess  to  a 
shrinking  as  we  read  of  those  modem  feasts — ^held,  too,  some* 
times  when  they  ought  not  to  be  held — at  which  "  every  luxury 
of  the  season ^^  tempts  the  body  to  do  a  wrong  to  the  soul.  We 
refer  to  them  here  not  on  the  ground  of  extravagant  expenditure; 
of  waste  of  the  means  of  life  ;  not  as  ministering  to  the  pride  of 
life ;  not  as  the  direct  cause  of  corporeal  diseases ;  but  as  inflict- 
ing diseases  on  the  soul  through  those  diseases  of  the  body. 
There  is  one  set-off  to  these  evils,  permitted  by  Him  who  brings 
good  out  of  evil  when  it  suits  his  wisdom,  that  they  often  entail 
premature  sickness  on  their  victims ;  and  thus,  by  damming  up 
the  accesses  to  these  and  kindred  worldly  pleasures,  pave  the 
way,  not  unfrequently,  for  repentance,  and  prayer,  and  amend- 
ment, and  benevolence,  in  giving  that  to  heaven  for  which  earth 
can  no  longer  offer  them  an  accepted  equivalent. 

In  like  manner,  this  philosophy  enables  the  Christian  teacher 
to  warn  against  the  violence  of  the  passioas,  on  the  lower  ground 
that  health  of  body  is  injured,  or  altogether  destroyed,  by  that 
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which  is  also  injuring  or  altogether  destroying  the  soul.  ^'  Vio- 
lent anger  has  induct  an  attack  of  the  jaundice ;  it  is  attended 
with  the  excitement  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system^*  The 
physical  evils  of  these  states  are  thus  told  in  few  words :  ^'  they 
disturb  the  secretions,  and  especially  retard  the  flow  of  the  bile, 
which  is  thrown  back  and  absorbed.'*"  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
morality  of  the  doctrine  of  bile.  We  need  not  remind  the 
majority  of  our  readers  that  there  are  other  symptoms  of  bile 
besides  the  yellow  skin.  Addison,  in  alluding  to  uiis,  traces  up 
to  it  the  peevish  and  quarrelsome  folio  of  many  an  angry  polemic, 
and  suggests,  as  a  preventive  or  cure,  the  game  of  incco/uaxfa. 
This — another  name  for  proper  exercise — may  prove  an  useful 
ally  to  the  Ghristian'^s  temperance,  which  we  wish  to  see  grounded 
on  a  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  that  machine 
which  God  has  given  to  be  used  for  the  highest  purposes,  by 
which  a  consistency  of  temper  may  be  maintained ;  the  want  <h 
which,  in  those  who  bear  the  name  of  Ghrist^s  more  faithful  disci* 

Eles,  so  often  puzzles  domestics  and  children,  who  cannot  compre- 
end  why  such  pious  people  should  be  good-tempered  one  day  and 
cross  the  next.  The  sin  of  such  evil  tempers  is  thus  seen  to  be 
twofold,  and  cannot  be  without  injurious  effects  in  retarding  the 
formation  of  the  interior  character. 

Dr.  Cheyne  tells  us,  that  the  sinkings  of  despair  are  not  more 
absolute  than  the  hopelessness  which  depends  purely  upon  dis- 
ease of  the  nervous  system.  Now,  the  preservation,  or  the  dis- 
order, of  the  nervous  system  mainly  depends,  in  general  cases, 
upon  those  laws  of  prudence  which  the  Christian  at  least  cannot 
violate  without  committing  sin.  No  one  who  has  watched  the 
variations  in  his  spirits,  being  competent  to  judge  of  the  causes, 
has  failed  to  observe  how  much  they  depended  upon  himself. 
Hence  the  loss  of  time,  and  want  of  energy  for  Hfe'^s  duties,  and 
the  disquietude  occasioned  to  those  around  us  during  such  seasons 
of  despondency,  are  very  often  self-created  moral  evils,  for  which 
a  man  must  take  himself  to  task. 

Another  painful  topic  of  much  importance  to  the  Ghristian 
minister  is  thus  brought  before  us  : — 

'*From  the  soul  becoming  the  minister  of  the  body,  in  consequence 
of  the  ascendency  of  the  carnal  principle,  many  evil  practices  have 
arisen  which  have  still  further  impaired  the  physical  constitution  of 
individuals  and  families,  and  thereby  further  degraded  their  minds. 
For  example,  to  preserve  domestic  purity,  intermarriages  between  near 
relatives  are  prohibited.  When  the  divine  law  in  this  respect  is  broken, 
a  degenerate  offspring,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bourbons,  may  be  expected. 
Even  from  intermarriage  of  first  cousins,  inveterate  forms  of  scrofula 
are  sometimes  generated  and  a  liability  to  insaaicy.   Various 
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originating  in  sensuality —*  descend  in  families.  A  Ticious  habit  of 
intemi>eranee  will  excite  in  children,  procreated  after  the  habit  is  esta- 
blished, a  propensity  to  the  same  habit,  which  has  descended  to  the 
third  generation." 

This,  as  we  judge,  is  one  of  the  true  explanations  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  second  commandment.     It  is  not,  as  some  seem  to 
think  (probably,  the  majority),  that  the  mode  of  inflicting  this 
awful  punishment  is  arbitrary ;  that  is,  that  because  the  parent 
baa  aimed  somehow,  therefore  the  children  must  sofifer  somehow, 
but  not  according  to  a  fixed  maraX  law,  defining  and  limiting  the 
kind  and  the  measure  of  punishment.    If  this  be  not  so,  then 
Ezekiel  not  only  apparently,  but  truly,  contradicts  Moses.  '^  Doth 
not  the  son  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father?     When  the  son  hath 
done  that  which  is  lawfiii  and  right,  and  hath  kept  all  my  statutes, 
and  hath  done  them,  he  shall  surely  live.     The  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die.     The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father.^ 
(Ezek.  xviii.  19,  20.)     ^'  The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  yisited 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  f*  so  said 
the  lawgiyer  Moses,  with  one  object  in  yiew ;  and  so  says  the 
physician.  Dr.  Cheyne,  with  another.    Ezekiel  means,  therefore,  to 
teach,  that  if  the  parent  commits  a  crime,  he  shall  sufifer  the 
direct  punishment,  and  not  the  son.     For  each  and  eyery  act  of 
intemperance  the  parent  shall  giye  in  an  account  at  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ :  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Ezekiel.     fiut  this  same 
^'yicious  habit  of   intemperance   will  excite  in    children,  pro- 
created after  the  habit  is  established,  a  propensity  to  the  same 
habit,  which  has  descended  to  the  third  generation  f  *  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  Moses.     If  greater  prominence  has  not  been  giyen  by 
Christian  teachers  to  wis  awful  doctrine,  it  may  be  traced  up, 
we   think,  to  their  want  of  confidence  in  its  philosophy.     It 
seems  to  us  to  lie   yery   close  to  the  foundation  of  Christian 
morals,  and  to  be  capable  of  forming  the  materials  for  making 
the  most  powerful  appeals  to  natural  afiection.     For  what  sight 
can  be  more  painful  and  humiliating  to  an  awakened  parent  than 
that  of  a  beloyed  ofi&pring  suffering  in  body  and  mind  through 
his  own  depraved  indulgences,  so  that,  in  consequence,  their  path 
to  eternal  life  has  been  made  tenfold  more  rugged!     A  man 
engaged  in  a  course  of  yicious  indulgences  may  resist  altogether 
the  ordinary  rebukes  of  the  Christian  jninister,  who  might  yet  be 
arrested  by  the  question — "  do  you  mean  to  marry,  in  the  hope  of 
haying  posterity  to  inherit  your  wealth  or  honours  ? "     Or,  sup- 
posing he  is  married,  the  arguments  for  a  virtuous  life   have 
received  a  powerful  impulse  from  the  considerations  that  the 
reply  he  might  make  to  rebukes  for  irregularities,  ''  I  am  willing 
to  bear  the  consequences,^^  ia  not  the  full  one ;  the  whole  indiides 
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this, — "  will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  answer  also  for  your  pos- 
terity, who  may  suffer  both  bodily  and  mentally  for  your  Tiola- 
tions  of  the  published  laws  of  God !  "^  Our  own  experience  has 
fully  established  in  our  minds  the  truth  of  this  temble  doctrine 
of  the  divine  government,  by  bringing  us  into  contact  with 
instances  of  human  depravity  for  which  we  could  find  no  other 
solution  that  gave  a  mementos  satisfaction,  but  the  existence  of 
a  moral  hereditary  propensity,  which  illustrated  the  warning  of 

the  second  commandment.     The  exultation  of  Sir that  the 

originally  poor  family  baronetcy  was  amplified  by  the  addition  of 

Mr. "^s  wealth,  is  sadly  tempered  by  the  recollection -that  the 

blood,  which  accompanied  the  money,  contained  within  it  the  seeds 
of  the  family  gout.  Bishop  Burnet  has  illustrated  the  permanent 
injury  which  the  physical  nature  of  man  sustained  at  the  fall  by 
similar  examples. 

Again,  the  philosophy  which  this  work  brings  out  is  made  to 
bear  upon  the  difiiculties  of  the  Christian  life.  The  Wesleyan- 
Christian  perfectionist,  early  Quakerism,  Jansenism,  and  the  like, 
were  all  founded  upon  laudable  aspirations  after  an  unattainable 
purity — unattainable  by  the  laws  of  our  earthly  condition.  There 
are,  says  Dr.  Cheyne,  two  things  which  are  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  the  Christian  desirous  of  living  in  a  more  pure  and  serene  air, 
who  is  kept  in  sadness  by  his  inability  to  serve  God  in  holiness : 
first,  that  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  leaves  the  body 
fallen  and  degraded — a  body  of  death — the  carnal  principle 
fiercely  warring  with  the  spintual  desires  of  the  renovated  soul : 
and,  secondly,  that  the  growth  of  the  spiritual  principle  is  gene- 
rally a  work  of  time,  of  difficulty  inconceivable,  unless  by  the 
experienced  Christian,  ^^  and  not  completed  till  the  soul  of  the 
dymg  man  is  on  the  wing.''  "  Nothing,''  Luther  truly  remarks, 
^'  can  be  more  useful  for  sincere  and  pious  persons  than  to  know 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  concerning  the  contest  between  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit." 

The  following  comforting  remarks  close  this  essay : — 

"  For  the  believer,  who,  in  dwelling  upon  his  transgressions,  feels 
that  his  access  to  God  is  interrupted,  the  histories  of  many  of  the  Old 
Testament  saints  have  been  written  in  vain  ;  they  have  been  written  in 
vain,  if  they  do  not  demonstrate  the  power  of  the  carnal  principle  in  the 
strongest  believer,  and  the  power  of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  weakest.*' 

The  next  essay,  upon  "  Conscience,"  opens  with  the  opinion, 
that  the  causes  of  monomania,  which  have  been  termed  religious 
insanity,  are  to  be  traced  up  to  disorders  in  the  conscience,  or  in 
the  Christianas  principal  sentiments  of  faith,  charity,  and  hope. 
Conscience  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Cheyne  as  a  part  of  our  nature, 
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which,  therefore,  like  every  other  mental  endowment,  is  improved 
by  being  properly  exercised ;  and  by  this  means  habitual  recti- 
tude of  conduct  IS  established.  In  cases  where  the  conscience  is 
much  exercised,  whilst  the  intellectual  faculties  are  weak  or  easily 
perverted,  scrupulosity  and  inconsistency  will  be  the  consequence. 
The  physical  injuries  done  to  conscience  may  arise  from  the  use 
of  '^ardent  spirits,  opium,  tobacco,  and  other  narcotics,  which 
become  irresistibly  attractive,  partly  from  habit  and  partly  from 
the  loss  of  mental  energ}%  caused  by  their  acting  injuriously  upon 
the  nervous  system/'  The  destruction  of  the  conscience,  Dr. 
Gheync  says,  is  especially  the  effect  of  the  disease  arising  from 
continued  inebriety.  This  is  a  physical  view  of  the  drunkard's 
case,  which  may  point  out  to  the  clergyman  that  the  main  hope 
of  success,  in  his  endeavours  to  reform  him,  must  depend  more 
upon  the  probable  influence  of  temporal  considerations,  than  upon 
appeals  to  the  dead  or  dormant  faculty  of  conscience.  We  do 
not  know  how  much  light  this  view  of  the  case  casts  upon  a 
question  once  put  to  us  by  a  clergyman,  who,  having  himself 
taken  the  pledge,  was  anxious  to  turn  the  temperance  movement 
in  his  parish  to  a  religious  account ; — '*  could  we  account  to  him  for 
the  fact,  that  the  reformation  of  so  many  teetotaUers  stopped  short 
of  Christian  reformation  T'  Our  reply,  as  not  including  this 
deeper  cause,  was  probably  radically  wrong.  Not  many  hundred 
yards  from  where  we  are  writing  there  lives  one  who,  about  three 
years  ago,  suddenly  relinquished  the  most  incorrigible  and  ruinous 
habits  of  drunkenness,  and  took  the  pledge,  which,  we  believe,  he 
has  never  broken.  But  though,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  moral 
men  in  his  little  village,  we  should  say  he  is  the  least  religious. 
He  seems  to  consider  that  he  has  found  his  salvation  in  the  tea* 
pot. 

Again,  we  learn  that  diseases  of  the  brain,  or  nervous  system, 
are  sometimes  productive  of  similar  moral  changes.  Dr.  Cheyne 
knew  a  young  woman,  afflicted  with  St.  Vitus's  dance,  accompa- 
nied with  slight  palsy^  ^'  who  lost  all  respect  for  truth,  of  which, 
before  her  illness,  she  was  by  no  means  regardless.''  Other  ex- 
amples follow,  which  are  explained  as  not  arising  in  the  wilful 
violation  of  moral  principle  (which  would  probably  be  the  con- 
clusion of  the  minister  who  had  never  been  taught  that  other 
causes  exist  to  account  for  such  effects),  but  to  moral  insensibility, 
produced  by  disease,  which  frequently  occasions  the  standard  of 
rectitude  to  decline  from  that  more  or  less  upright  state  in  which 
it  is  found  in  every  sane  man. 

It  will  not  a  little  astonish  some  to  hear  that  conscience  is, 
more  or  less,  active  according  to  the  state  of  the  body ;  yet  most 
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religions  persons,  if  they  consult  their  own  experience,  will  admit 
the  truth  of  the  following  proofs  : — 

*'  When  the  body  is  exhausted  by  pain  or  ncknets,  or  even  fatigaei 
the  conscience  becomes  less  sensitive  ;  in  that  half  dreamy  state,  whidi 
often  precedes  sleep,  especially  after  great  fatigue,  trains  of  thought  or 
lines  of  conduct  are  allowed  to  pass  through  the  mind,  which  would  at 
once  be  dismissed  were  the  body  in  vigour  and  the  conscience  on  the 
alert." 

What  awful  emphasis  do  such  considerations  give  to  the  eai^ 
nest  warnings  of  our  Lord,  *'  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not 
into  temptation  \"  **  the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.** 
And  what  a  distinct  duty  is  thus  set  before  the  follower  of  his 
Lord,  to  resort  to  such  unrelaxing  discipline  as  shall  give  him  the 
mastery  of  that  foe  which  will  otherwise  master  him !  '^  The 
spirit  is  willing — the  flesh  is  weak  C  these  few  words  form  one  of 
tnose  short  sentences  that  none  but  a  master  can  utter,  which 
contain  in  them  all  that  can  be  written  upon  their  subject.  The 
only  value  of  Dr.  Gheyne'*s  book  to  the  Christian  is,  that  it  is  a 
valuable  contribution  towards  a  commentary  upon  them.  What 
St.  Paul  has  written  upon  the  '^  carnal  ^^  principle  is  another 
commentary  upon  them.  Since,  then,  the  corporeal  element  of 
humanity  claims  such  dominion  in  the  union,  as  not  to  exempt 
even  conscience,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  spiritual  of  all 
the  faculties  of  the  soul,  from  its  influences ;  it  cannot  be  denied, 
we  think,  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  laws  is  necessary  to 
aid  the  Christian  in  bringing  it  under. 

However,  care  must  be  taken,  as  Dr.  Cheyne  teaches,  not  to 
extend  too  far  excuses  for  the  irritability  of  disease.  For  how- 
ever the  disease  is  to  be  accounted  for,  whether  personal  indis- 
cretion or  accident  (that  is,  the  will  of  Gh)d),  still,  so  long  as 
exaggerated  irritability  stops  short  of  derangement,  moral  ac- 
countability exists  and  must  be  enforced.  The  fretfulness  and 
temptations  of  disease  must  be  struggled  against  by  appropriate 
Chnstian  means,  as  one  of  the  tnals  permitted  or  sent,  to 
exercise  in  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and  in  that  patience 
without  which  we  cannot  hope  to  inherit  the  promises.  It  is  well 
added,  that  ''  sanctified  experience  of  this  kind  establishes  a 
disposition  of  mind  which  leads  the  Christian  to  prefer  the  power 
of  patient  submission  to  a  removal  of  suffering.'"  Let  us  aidd  to 
this  the  example  of  Dr.  Shaw,  the  eastern  traveller,  who,  when 
suffering  in  foreign  lands  all  the  hardships  of  the  plague,  records 
that  he,  however,  dreaded  its  departure,  not  because  be  did  not 
deeply  feel  its  calamity,  but  because  he  was  more  than  recom- 
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pensed,  as  he  lay  under  it,  by  the  peace  of  God  that  passed  all 
understanding. 

In  accusing  religion  as  the  cause  of  insanity,  of  course  the 
effects  of  a  disturbed  conscience  would  be  naturally  seized  upon, 
without  the  trouble  of  inquiring  whether  it  was  enlightenea  or 
not.  One  of  Dr.  Cheyne^s  friends  told  him,  that  conviction  of 
conscience  actually  drove  him  mad.  No  appearances  of  insanity, 
however,  ever  showed  themselves  in  him  afterwards.  And  so  long 
as  mental  agitation  continues  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  insanity, 
this  result  is  inteUigible  and  to  be  expected,  without  impeach- 
ment of  Christianity.     Dr.  Gheyne  thus  discusses  this  case : — 

"  What  is  the  essence  of  religion  ?  Is  it  not  a  knowledge  of  Christ 
as  a  Protector  and  Saviour?  Had  the  gentleman  in  question  been 
acquainted  with  the  Gospel,  he  would  have  known  that  there  was  balm 
provided  for  his  wounded  spirit ;  which,  had  it  been  skilfully  applied, 
would  have  preserved  him  from  distraction." 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  summed  up  by  a  declaration,  that 
during  a  period  of  forty  years^  experience  of,  and  inquiries  into, 
the  nature  of  insanity,  such  cases  as  the  above  are  not  in  the 
proportion  of  one  in  a  thousand  to  the  instances  of  insanity 
which  arise  from  wounded  pride  and  disappointed  ambition. 

Dr.  Cheyne  puts  two  questions  and  replies  to  them,  which 
contain  such  important  directions  to  the  spiritual  guide,  that  we 
particularly  direct  attention  to  them : 

'*  How  shall  we  distinguish  between  a  sound  and  unsound  state  of 
the  enlightened  conscience  ?  Chiefly  by  the  right  application  of  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  If  that  imparts  no  relief,  its  unsoundness 
is  probably  connected  with  bodily  disease.  Again,  how  shall  we  dis- 
tinguish between  a  sound  and  unsound  state  of  the  natural  conscience  ? 
By  attending,  first,  to  the  cause  of  compunction.  Secondly,  to  the 
state  of  bodily  health.  If  we  discover  that  there  is  what  must  be 
counted  a  disproportion  between  its  cause  and  the  degree  in  which 
remorse  exists,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  bodily 
health  of  the  sufferer.  If  we  discover  that  the  conscience  is  disturbed 
at  times,  and  that  at  other  times,  without  any  mental  change  having 
occurred  to  relieve  it,  ease  is  restored ;  and  more  especially,  if  it  should 
appear  that  disease  of  the  digestive  system,  or  fever,  or  nervous 
irritability  concur  with  the  disquietude,  we  may  infer  that  the  con- 
science is  unsound,  in  consequence  of  some  disease  of  the  body,  which 
is  exercising  an  evil  influence  over  the  mind." 

Speaking  for  ourselves,  we  regard  such  lessons  as  teaching  us 
a  priceless  knowledge. 

The  gloom  which  often  attends  the  dying  hour  of  the  most 
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emiDent  Christians,  is  reducible  to  the  mastery  of  the  body  oyer 
the  soul,  i.  e.  to  disease.  Mr.  Pearson,  himself  we  believe  a  sur* 
geon  of  eminence,  in  his  life  of  Mr.  Hey,  observes,  '^  good  men 
may  be  unusually  depressed,  and  bad  men  elevated,  under  the 
near  approach  of  death,  from  the  operation  of  natural  causes.^ 
A  valuable  hint  for  correcting  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  happi* 
ness,  and  transports  it  may  be,  of  men  who  profess  to  believe 
that  the  penitence  of  a  few  hours  or  days,  entitle  them  thus  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  their  joyful  entrance  into  eternity. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Dr.  tfohnson'*s  case,  which  has  often  been 
unfairly  dealt  with,  quietly  disposed  of  upon  these  merciful  prin* 
ciples. 

The  advice  which  Dr.  Gheync  gives  to  the  spiritual  guide  in 
such  cases  is,  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  conquering  feelings 
of  remorse,  unless  we  cure  first  the  disease  which  maintains  them. 
Moral  or  religious  statements,  he  says,  will  rather  promote  (as  in 
cases  enumerated  by  him)  the  delusion,  than  remove  it,  so  long  as 
the  bodily  disease  is  unmitigated.  We  ourselves  attended,  many 
years  ago,  a  farmer^s  wife,  who  manifested  what  our  raw  expe- 
rience judged  to  be  symptoms  of  even  horrible  remorse.  Time 
passed  on,  and  still  all  such  weapons  as  our  weakness  was  then 
master  of,  fell  harmless  to  the  ground.  At  length  the  doctor 
took  her  in  hand,  cured  her,  and  sent  her  forth  without  one 
symptom  of  religious  amendment,  except  one  or  two  feeble 
efforts  to  break  through  her  former  godless  habits  on  the  Sab- 
bath. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  proceed  further  in  this  mode  of 
testifying  the  value  we  place  upon  this  work.  We  must,  how- 
ever, catch  a  few  straggling  thoughts  amidst  the  remaining  pages, 
to  make  our  own  work  a  more  faithful  epitome  of  the  whole 
subject. 

Diseases  of  the  body.  Dr.  Cheyne  remarks,  in  the  "  Essay  on 
Faith,^^  and  consequent  delusions  of  the  organs  of  sense,  which 
the  mind  receives  as  truths,  or  defect  of  judgment,  often  give  to 
faith  an  excitement  productive  of  fanaticism.  He  then  proceeds 
to  discuss,  as  the  Christian  physician  can  alone  discuss  them, 
such  cases  as  Miss  FancourtX  the  miracles  of  Prince 
Hohenloe,  that  of  the  nun  of  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
others.  The  storj'  of  the  nun  of  St.  Joseph  is  probably  forgotten 
by  most  of  our  readers;  and  as  it  is  capable  of  yielding  an 
important  moral,  never  more  needed  than  in  our  own  times,  we 
proceed  to  sketch  it. 

Whilst  this  nun  was  recovering  from  a  typhus  fever,  the  chapel 
of  the  convent  was  consumed  by  fire,  March  10,  1819.  ohe 
escaped  for  her  life,  after  midnight,  and  took  refuge  in  the  damp 
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grass  of  an  adjoining  field,  when,  as  she  supposed,  the  disease 
was  contracted,  under  which  she  lingered  for  four  years.  On 
the  morning  of  August  1,  1823,  after  having  been  helplessly  con- 
fined to  her  bed  for  many  months,  she  was  impressed  with  a 
belief  that  God,  through  Prince  Hohenloe,  in  a  supernatural 
manner  had  interfered  in  her  behalf;  and  when  having  prepared 
herself  by  a  sacramental  confession,  which  she  could  only  make 
by  signs,  to  receive  the  most  adorable  eucharist,  and  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Meagher  offered  the  divine  sacrifice  of  the  mass  in  her 
chamber,  she  could  only  receive  it  as  a  viaticum;  and  when 
receiving  it,  she  could  not  project  her  tongue  beyond  her  teeth ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  mass,  finding  no  change,  she  was  resigning 
herself,  when  she  suddenly  found  strength  to  exclaim,  ^^  Holy ! 
holy !  Lord  God  of  hosts !  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy 
glory,^^  and  that  strength  was  at  once  given  her  to  quit  her  bed, 
dress,  and  walk  down  to  the  chapel. 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Gheyne  in  his  masterly  dissection  of  this 
vaunted  case,  but  his  refutation  of  the  miracle  is  complete. 

Again,  he  teaches  that  Ohristian  faith  is  sometimes  inactive  in 
bodily  diseases ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  commencement  of  a  sick 
head-ache  the  sufferer  appears  to  be  not  only  without  faith,  but 
completely  incapable  of  devotional  feeling,  though  the  sentiment 
is  only  dormant ;  and,  therefore,  the  offence  is  not  in  its  absence, 
but  in  those  indiscretions  by  which  sick  head-aches  are  usually 
brought  on. 

In  the  essay  "on  Love  to  God,  Charity,  and  Hardness  of 
Heart,^^  there  are  some  profound  Christian  philosophical  rejec- 
tions. A  whole  host  of  cruel  insults  to  religion  is  dispersed  by 
such  sentiments  as  these  : — 

"  When  love  to  God,  in  imaginative  persons,  escapes  from  the  neces- 
sary restraints  of  reverential  fear,  it  may  introduce  into  the  exercises  of 
devotion  a  familiarity  productive  of  effects  obviously  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  By  enthusiasm,  more  allied  to  superstition  than  to 
fanaticism,  recluses  of  former  times  were  infected  ;  they  entertained  for 
their  canonized  patrons  a  sentiment  which  there  is  reason  to  think  de- 
generated into  a  species  of  erotomania^  of  which  also  instances  might 
be  produced,  exemplifying  a  very  revolting  form  of  mental  derange- 
ment." 

"  Hope  is  the  expectation  of  happiness,  by  the  aid  of  which  man 
accomplishes  the  pilgrimage  of  life." 

This  is  an  excellent  popular  definition.  Its  characteristics 
are,  that  it  may  be  active,  strong,  extravagant,  weak;  or  in- 
active,  or  extinct;    or,  alternately,  active  and   inactive.      The 
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essence,  Dr.  Gheyne  says,  of  that  species  of  monomania  wbictk  is 
generally  termed  melancholjr,  and  which  ahoajfs  dopeods  upoii 
bodily  causes,  is  the  suppression  of  hope.  MiiGh  icahiaole  inslrao- 
tion  upon  this  Ghristian  sentiment  will  be  found  in  this  essay ; 
and  the  concluding  sentence  of  it  should  be  treasured  up  in  the 
memory  of  the  Ghriitian  minister. 

"  One  point,  with  respect  to  melancholy,  is  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
namely,  that  if  it  be  cnrable,  it  is  by  medical  rather  than  mond  treat- 
ment, consequently  that  all  such  cases  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  tq 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  physician." 

This  remark  alone  must  prove  the  value  to  the  Ghristian 
minister  of  a  proper  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  philo- 
sophy. 

The  last  essay,  ^'  On  the  Presence  and  Absence  of  Devotional 
Feeling,^^  affords  some  specimens  of  high  Ghristian  philosophy^ 
which  we  must  leave  to  be  studied  in  the  work  itself.  Two  sen* 
timents  only  seem  to  press  themselves  on  our  notice. 

"  We  have  known,"  Dr.  Cheyne  says,  "  excitement  of  the  mind  thus 
occasioned  (that  is,  by  the  annual  meetings  of  religious  societies  in 
London  and  Dublin,)  give  rise,  in  delicate  females,  to  nervous  diseases ; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that,  to  some,  after  a  succession  of  meetings  at 
Exeter-hall,  or  the  Rotunda,  the  calm  service  of  a  church  will  appear 
as  insipid  as  plain  food  after  a  ragout.** 

The  fit  name  which  we  have  heard  given  to  the  continued 
attendance  at  such  meetings  is  religious  dissipation. 

The  other  remark  is  a  wholesome  warning  to  the  writers  and 
publishers  of  spiritual  diaries.  The  following  is  a  quotation  from 
the  diary  of  a  devoted  servant  of  God : — 

**  July  1.  Much  sweetness  of  prayer  this  morning.  In  the  after- 
noon was  sunk  and  depressed;  seemed  a  poor,  miserable,  useless 
wretch." 

The  description  of  such  alternations  of  elevation  and  depression, 
says  Dr.  Gheyne,  which  have  been  liberally  introduced  into  the 
lives  of  Ghristians,  are  surely  sufficient  to  illustrate  this  species 
of  trial,  from  bodily  affliction,  to  which  they' are  exposed,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  in  future  publications.  In  fact,  the  account 
of  such  changes  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Bible,  but  in  almost 
every  popular  work  on  medicine ;  and  such  diaries  would  seem  to 
be  more  useful  to  the  doctor  than  to  the  Ghristian,  whose  religion 


they  represent  as  being  no  more  under  the  regulation  of  knowii 
principles  than  the  weathercock. 

Our  hope  is,  that  the  reader  will  now  resort  to  tiie  wori£  itself, 
— especiaUy  tl^  clerical  reader,  for  whose  use  its  lamented  author 
took  up  the  task, — ^which  we  are  sure  cannot  be  perused,  studied 
rather,  without  much  advanta^  both  to  the  intdlect  and  the 
heart.  There  is  a  depth  of  religious  earnestness  about  it,  which, 
coming  from  such  a  quarter  (iraere  the  dergrman  cannot  often 
look  for  help),  we  cannot  rate  too  highly.  There  may  be  some 
theological  statements  which  we  deem  are  inaccurate,  in  words  at 
least,  if  not  in  sentiments ;  but  they  are  minor  blemishes,  belongs 
ing  more  to  a  school  than  the  man,  and  do  not  at  all  afifect  the 
r^  claims  of  the  work  upon  the  professional  student. 

After  lingering  so  long  amidst  pages  which  our  imagination 
has  invested  wiw  a  character  of  sacredness,  and  to  which  we 
ourselves  owe  deeper  obligations  than  we  can  describe,  for  the 
ability  to  discharge  an  unlooked-for  duty  with  success,  at  which  we 
should  have  stood  aghast  but  for  the  accidental  (so  far  as  intention 
was  concerned)  perusal  of  them ;  we  cannot  ouit  our  willing  task 
vnthout  turning  to  the  affecting  autobiographical  sketch  of  the 
author  prefixed  to  his  work.  We  have  already  pointed  to  the 
lessons  of  practical  wisdom  it  teaches,  not  onlv  directly  to  those 
of  his  own  profession,  but  also  indirectly  to  the  general  reader, 
and,  not  least,  to  the  clergyman.  We  will  quote  one  edifying 
instance  in  illustration  of  his  rare  diligence,  wnich  ought  not  to 
be  thrown  away  upon  the  clerical  student. 

"  I  obtained,  when  a  young  man,*'  says  Dr.  Cbeyne,  "  a  mass  of 
consultations,  many  of  them  written  with  great  care  by  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  in  Edinburgh,  during  the  middle  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  had  been  preserved  by  my  grand-uncle, 
father,  and  grandfather." 

The  obvious  commentary  upon  this  very  dry  and  laborious 
process  of  fitting  himself  for  a  future  post  he  mignt,  or  might  not, 
reach,  would  enable  us  to  show  how  alone  there  can  be  reared  up 
within  the  Church  of  England  a  supply  of  spiritual  practitioners 
of  a  very  different  order  from  those  who  have,  in  such  numbers, 
dreamed  away  their  youth  in  an  indolent  discharge  of  the  mere 
letter  of  their  duties,  apparently  unconscious  that  ministerial 
success  is  no  more  the  result  of  accident  or  iterance,  than 
medical  success ;  that  it  is  not  the  sermon  copied,  it  may  be,  at 
random,  nor  the  utterance  of  the  same  common-places  to  all, 
without  discrimination  of  character,  that  can  command  success. 

John  Gheyne  was  bom  in  Lieith,  February  d,  1777,  where  his 
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father,  John  Cheyne,  practised  medicine  and  surgery.  '^He 
would  visit  the  poor  as  promptly  as  the  rich,  and  his  half-ci'own 
was  as  freely  given  to  those  who  had  no  means  of  procuring  food 
as  his  prescription/^  His  uncle,  John  Gheyne,  also  of  the  same 
profession,  acquired  the  name  of  "  the  friend  of  the  poor." — 
*^  The  generation  of  the  upright  shall  be  blessed."  Family 
estates  and  titles  are  but  the  types  and  shadows  of  such  an 
inalienable  heritage  as  this.  The  peerage  of  such  men  may  be 
dormant^  but  will  never  be  extinct. — The  ambitious  blood  and 
maxims,  and  the  high  principles  of  worldly  honour,  were  on  the 
mother^s  side.  His  education,  which  it  appears  terminated  at 
thirteen,  was,  though  professedly  Uberal,  of  course,  in  all  respects, 
imperfect.  We  find  ourselves  standing  too  near,  in  imagination^ 
his  melancholy  tomb  in  Sherington  church-yard,  to  sketch  the 
ludicrous  account  of  one  of  his  schoolmasters,  though  it  belongs 
to  the  defects  of  his  education. 

Before  he  was  sixteen  he  had  begun  to  attend  medical  lectures 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  This  he  calls  the  ^^  second  false 
step  in  his  education,"  as  being  premature.  In  1795  he  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  assistant-surgeon  in  the  Boyal  Regiment  of 
Artillery  at  Woolwich,  which  he  discharged  for  aoout  four 
years,  when,  dissatisfied  with  his  prospects,  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, assisted  his  father,  learnt  lessons  of  more  than  professional 
wisdom  from  Sir  Charles  Bell  (who,  ^^  as  an  example  of  diligence 
in  study,  could  not  be  surpassed")  ;  ultimately  determined  to 

fractise  as  a  physician,  and,  providentially,  was  led  to  select 
)ubb'n.  In  the  latter  end  of  1809  he  took  up  his  position  there, 
as  a  candidate  for  public  favour,  where  he  passed  the  summer. 
^^  neither  expecting,  nor  indeed  wishing,  for  rapid  advancement^ 
as  what  is  easily  acquired  is  little  valued,  and  not  unfrequently 
soon  lost."  We  omit  to  notice  other  professional  details,  and 
merely  add,  that  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  Physician-Gene- 
ral to  the  Army  in  Ireland,  ^^  he  had  fully  attained  the  object  of 
his  ambition." 

The  course  of  his  prosperity  was  at  last  arrested  by  the  failure 
of  his  health.  Atossa,  with  that  dark  mythology  which  would 
make  prosperity  a  curse,  and  not  a  privilege,  might  have  intro* 
duced  the  rest  of  the  story  thus : 

Etg  h*  v/idg  epa 
fxvdov^  ohdafiCJQ  c/iavr^c  ova   acct/iavroci  ^/Xo£, 
firj  fiiyaQ  irXovroQ  Koylaac  oiBag  ayTpi\f/rj  iro^i 
oXfioVf  ov  ^aptloQ  ^pty  ovk  dvsv  Oeuiy  tivoq*, 

«  iEsch.  Persae.  Scholf.  163~1G6. 
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In  the  year  1825,  when  Dr.  Gheyne  was  about  to  enter  on  his 
forty-ninth  year,  ^^  a  period  which  is  ofbei;  critical  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  anxious  business,'*^  he  became  afiTected  with  a  species 
of  nervous  fever,  brought  on,  or  much  increased,  by  the  frequent 
failure  of  means  in  individual  cases,  for  stemming  the  tide  of  a 
fatal  disease  then  prevalent  in  Dublin.  To  tins  were  added 
anxieties  of  another  kind,  until  he  became  so  weak,  as  to  be  in 
fact  no  longer  fitted  for  such  arduous  duties.  Two  months^ 
relaxation  in  England  appeared  to  partially  restore  his  lost 
strength,  and  he  again  returned  to  Dublin,  to  encounter  one 
duty,  which  completed  the  downfall. 

*'  I  found,"  he  says,  "  one  of  my  most  esteemed  professional  friends, 
the  father  of  fifteen  children,  labouring  under  a  disease  which  ultimately 
proved  fatal.  He  had  awaited  my  return,  in  order  to  put  himself  under 
my  care.  His  sufferings  proved  an  incubus  on  my  spirits,  which  strangled 
every  cheerful  thought.  I  now  began  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  my 
own  illness— a  climacteric  disease  was  forming,  which  ever  since  baa 
been  slowly  executing  its  appointed  mission." 

After  a  few  more  vain  efforts,  he  relinquished  his  profession, 
crowned  with  honours  (as  significant  to  him  as  the  votes  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  to  the  successful  patriot),  which  were  con- 
veyed in  two  letters  expressing  the  deep  sympathies  of  his 
professional  brethren  ;  one  signed  by  forty-five  of  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  practising  in  Dublin,  telling  him  of  ^*  their  deepest 
sentiments  of  esteem  for  his  private  virtues,  and  respect  for  his 
exemplary  professional  character,  proved  whilst  he  occupied  for 
many  years  the  very  first  rank  in  his  profession  f  the  other, 
signed  in  behalf  of  the  apothecaries  in  Dublin.  A  glorious  type, 
surely,  of  another  verdict,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant.'' 

He  took  up  his  abode  in  the  village  of  Sherington,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, where  he  continued  to  heap  up  matenals  to  justify  the 
formula  of  acquittal  before  the  future  Judge :  ^^  I  was  an  hungred, 
and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink ;  I 
was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in  ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me ;  I 
was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me.'*''  Three  mornings  in  the  week  he 
went  to  a  neighbouring  cottage,  and  saw  the  sick  villagers,  giving 
advice  and  dispensing  medicines,  which  were  prepared  in  his  own 
house.  On  the  fourth  morning,  the  sick  came  to  him  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  county,  for  whom  he  prescribed. 

f'\oi  re  Kol  BvyairOf  KaWiffroc  vovuv^m 
<  (Edip.  T}r.  314^  316.  Brunck. 
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The  above  records  bftTO  been  gathered  from  hk  owd  sotoUo- 
graphical  sketch.  The  remainder  is  told  by  the  editor,  we  pre- 
sume ODG  of  his  children.  In  a.  very  few  months  after  he  had  made 
his  first  corrections  to  the  manuscript  of  these  f^ssays,  having 
already  lost  the  sieht  of  one  eye,  and  being  otherwise  reduced  to 
a  wreck,  he  died,  January  31,  1836. 

We  learn  from  the  following  unfinished  letter  to  a  friend,  that 
what  was  the  true  secret  of  nis  life  of  honour,  was,  also,  the 
secret  of  his  death  of  peace : — 

"  On  a  bed  of  laDgaiafaiiig  from  which  I  know  not  that  I  shall  ever 
riie,  I  write  once  more  ...  to  tell  you  the  condition  of  my  mind.  I 
■m  humbled  to  the  dust  by  the  consideration  Uiat  there  ia  not  one 
action  of  my  buay  life  which  will  bear  the  eye  of  a  holy  Ood.  But 
wh«n  I  reflect  that  on  the  invitation  of  the  Redeemer  (Matt.  xi.  28), 
and  that  I  have  accepted  that  invitation  ;  and  moreover  ifaat  my  con- 
science testifiet  that  I  earnestly  desire  to  have  my  will  in  all  things 
conformed  to  the  will  of  God,  I  have  peace — I  have  promised  rest — 
promised  by  Him  io  whom  was  found  no  guile  in  his  mouth." 

Once  more,  just  before  his  decease,  be  took  up  his  pen — so  far 
as  we  know,  for  the  last  time — and  wc  give  what  proceeded  from 
it,  without  mutilation  or  abbreviation : — 

"DIRECTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  MY  BURIAL,  kc. 

"  My  body,  attended  only  by  my  sons,  is  to  be  carried  to  the  grave 
by  six  of  the  villagers,  very  early  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  morning  after 
my  decease.  I  would  have  no  tolling  of  bells,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
The  ringers  may  have  an  order  for  bread,  to  the  amount  usually  given 
upon  such  occasions  ;  if  they  get  money  tbey  will  spend  it  in  the  ale- 
house ;  and  I  would  have  them  told,  tbtit  in  life  or  death  I  would  by 
no  means  give  occasion  for  sin.  My  funeral  must  be  as  inexpenure 
as  possible :  let  there  be  no  attempt  at  a  funeral  sermon.  I  would 
pass  away  without  notice  from  a  world  which,  with  all  its  pretensionB, 
ii  empty. — '  Tinnit,  inane  est.' 

"  Let  not  my  family  mourn  for  one  whose  trust  is  in  Jesus.  By 
lespectful  and  tender  care  of  their  mother,  hy  mutual  affection,  and  by 
Irreproachable  conduct,  Tny  children  will  best  show  their  regard  for  my 
memory. 

"  My  decease  may  be  announced  in  the  Irish  newspapers  in  the 
following  words  : — 'Died,  at  Sherington,  Newport  Fagnel,  Bucks,  on 

the day  of ,  Dr.  Cheyne.late  Physician- General  to  the  Forces 

in  Ireland.'     Not  one  word  more.     No  panegyric. 

"  I  believe  there  is  a  vault  belonging  to  the  manse,  but  if  it  be  under 
the  church  I  should  not  wish  my  body  to  Ite  laid  in  it,  but  in  the  church- 
yard, two  or  three  yards  from  the  wicket  which  opens  from  the  path 
through  the  fields.     I  pointed  out  the  spot  to ,  and  chose  it  as  a 
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fit  place  for  a  rustic  monument,  without  marble  or  sculpture  ;  a  column, 
such  as  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  high.  On  the  column,  on  hard,  undecomposing  stone,  are  to 
be  engraven  the  following  texts: — St.  John  iii.  16,  *  For  God  to  loved 
the  world,*  &c. ;  St.  Matthew  xi.  28,  29,  30,  '  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labour,*  &c. ;  Hebrews  xii.  4,  '  Follow  peace  with  all  men,  &c. 

"  As  these  texts  are  meant  to  rouse  the  insensible  passenger,  they 
must  be  distinctly  seen.  The  following  inscription  is  to  be  engraven 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  column : — 

'*  '  Reader  I  the  name,  profession,  and  age  of  him  whose  body  lies 
beneath,  are  of  little  importance ;  but  it  may  be  of  great  importance  to 
you  to  know,  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  was  brought  to  look  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  as  the  only  Saviour  of  sinners  ;  and  that  this  '  looking  to 
Jesus*  gave  peace  to  his  soul. 

**  *  Reader  /  pray  to  God  that  you  may  be  instructed  in  the  Gospel, 
and  be  assured  that  God  will  give  his  Holy  Spirit,  the  only  teacher  of 
true  wisdom,  to  them  that  ask  nim* 

'*  If  any  objection  be  made  to  the  spot  pointed  out  for  interment  of 
my  body,  let  some  other  be  chosen,  where  the  inscription  on  the  column 
to  be  erected  over  me  may  be  seen  with  advantage.  The  monument  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  living,  and  not  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

*'  I  wish  the  inscription  to  be  preserved,  and  leave  this  to  my  diil- 
dren  and  mv  children's  children." 


These  directions,  says  the  editor,  were  scmpttlously  attended 
to ;  and  the  monument  which  marks  the  spot  where  Dr.  Cheyne 
lies  buried,  besides  the  texts  and  inscription,  bears  only  the 
initials,  J.  C. 

Few  efforts  of  our  own  pen  have  given  us  keener  enjoyment 
than  this  endeavour  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  and  hand  down  to 
posterity,  the  name  and  tiie  writings  of  a  great  and  good  man. 

••  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well." 

What  a  glorious  reward  for  one  to  whose  body  and  mind,  for 
the  greater  part  of  life,  the  stem  demands  of  duty  had  refused 
the  sweets  of  calm  repose  by  day  or  by  night,  to  realize  the  pro- 
mise, *"*"  there  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God  !^  And  what 
a  glorious  change  for  one  whose  earthly  sun  had,  at  its  setting, 
abone  upon  all  but  sightless  orbs,  to  find  himself  where  his  ^^  sun 
would  no  more  go  down,  neither  the  moon  withdraw  itself.^^  Or, 
in  the  words  of  the  divinest  poet  of  Greece,  who  thus  marries  the 
same  thoughts  to  immortal  verse : — 

\aov  hk  vvKTiaai  alii, 

\aa  ^  kv  hfiipaic  &\ioy  t\ovree  kiroyiaripov 

k&koX  ltl6pKavri  fiioy.  Pindar,  01.  2. 
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(Continued  from  No.  XI.,  Article  II.) 

The  archbishop  was  accompanied  in  his  flight  from  Northampton 
by  two  monks  and  a  servant.  He  himself  was  disguised  in  the 
dress  of  a  monk,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Brother  Dearman. 

After  having  ridden  about  five-and-twenty  miles,  in  a  night  of 
violent  storm,  the  party  rested  for  some  hours  at  a  village  * ;  and 
early  on  the  following  day  they  reached  the  city  of  Uncoln. 
Thence  they  descended  the  Witham,  about  forty  miles,  to  a 
lonely  hermitage,  belonging  to  the  monks  of  Sempringham ' ; 
and  at  length,  travelling  by  an  unusual  route,  and  for  the  most 
part  during  the  night,  the  archbishop  reached  Eastrey,  a  manor 
near  Sandwich,  the  property  of  Christ  Church  in  Canterbury. 
At  this  place  he  remained  a  week,  waiting  for  the  means  of 
passing  over  to  the  continent ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  chamber 
which  he  occupied  had  an  opening  into  the  church,  through  which 
he  was  able,  without  being  seen,  to  share  in  the  service,  to  re- 
ceive the  kiss  of  peace,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ofiices  to  bestow 

'  Called  in  the  printed  boolcs  Gmham  or  Graham,  The  position  does  not  mgree 
with  that  of  Grantham  ;  perhaps  Gretton,  in  the  north  of  Northamptoaahiie,  may 
be  meant. 

'  This  and  other  circumstances  relating  to  Sempringham  bring  St.  Thomas 
acroM  the  path  of  one  of  the  Littlemore  Cyclics,  who  introduces  bis  stoij  as  an 
episode  into  the  Life  of  St.  Gilbert.  The  hermitage  is  called  HaneroU/i  ui  lbs 
books. 
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his  blessing  on  the  people.  On  All  Souls^  Day ',  before  daWn,  he 
embarked  at  Sandwich  in  a  little  boat,  managed  by  two  priests, 
and  in  the  evening  he  reached  the  opposite  coast. 

On  the  same  day  the  sea  was  crossed  by  a  deputation  of 
bishops  and  others,  whom  the  king  had  sent  off  to  plead  his 
cause  with  the  pope.  The  biographers  tell  us,  that,  while  the 
saint  found  the  water  delightfully  calm,  his  enemies  were  tossed 
about  by  a  tempest, — ^a  contrast  which  brings  to  Herbert'^s  mind 
the  exemption  of  Israel  from  the  Egyptian  plagues^.  Here, 
however,  there  is  something  of  the  usual  lying;  for  Herbert 
forgets  that  he  had  before  described  the  archbishop  as  having 
suffered  from  the  roughness  of  the  sea '.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  the  contrast  had  been  reversed,  an  explanation 
favourable  to  Becket  would  not  the  less  have  been  put  on  it  *. 

The  archbishop  did  not  yet  consider  himself  out  of  danger. 
The  news  of  his  night  had  by  this  time  spread,  and  every  stranger 
from  England  was  looked  on  with  suspicion.  The  Earl  of  Bou- 
logne had  an  old  grudge  against  him,  for  having  opposed  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Abbess  of  Bomsey,  daughter  of  the  late  King 
Stephen ;  nor  was  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  to  be  trusted. 
It  seemed  well,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  ports ;  and  the  fugitives 
landed  on  the  sand,  about  a  league  from  Gravelines.  The  arch- 
bishop, unused  to  walking  on  rough  ground,  stumbled  and  hurt 
himself.  He  lay  down,  declaring  himself  weair  and  unable  to 
go  any  further.  A  boy  was  sent  to  the  next  village  in  quest  of 
a  horse,  and  the  length  of  his  absence  raised  all  manner  of  appre- 
hensions. The  horse  was  brought  at  last — ^apparently  what  our 
friend  Father  Blackhal  would  have  styled  "  a  lasche  jadde ','' 
and  with  no  other  equipment  than  a  halter  made  of  hay.  The 
monks  spread  their  cloaks  on  his  back,  by  way  of  a  saddle,  and 
the  archbishop  mounted ;  but  after  riding  a  little — ^as  Johnson 
gave  up  talking  French  to  Paoli,  on  ^^  finding  that  he  did  not  do 
it  with  facility '  '** — he  judged  it  "  easier  and  more  respectable  • '' 
to  betake  himself  to  his  feet  again. 

*  Job.  Sarisb.  in  S.  T.  C.  i.  330.  Herbert  here  remarks,  that  Tuesday  was  the  day 
of  the  week  on  which  the  most  remarkable  events  in  Becket's  life  took  place,  and  that 
All  Souls*  Day  was  Tuesday,  a  fortnight  after  that  on  which  he  '*  fought  with  beasts" 
at  Northampton.  (S.  T.  C.  vii.  163,  164.)  It  would  appear,  however,  that  in  1164 
All  Souls*  Day  fell  on  a  Monday,  and  that  it  wanted  but  a  day  of  three  weeks  since 
the  last  day  of  the  council.     See  Nicolas,  Chronology,  p.  60. 

*  S.  T.  C.  vii.  169.  »  Ibid.  163. 

*  The  inference  of  the  biographers  is  very  different,  when  they  have  to  relate 
the  favourable  passage  which  his  murderers  had  on  their  way  to  England. — Quad, 
iii.  12. 

'  English  Review,  No.  vii.  p.  18. 

«  Boewell,  iii.  82,  ed.  1835. 

«  "  Tolerabilius  et  honestius."    S.  T.  C.  i.  146, 147. 
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Various  other  incidents  of  the  journey  are  related : — ^how,  as 
he  passed  through  a  town,  a  woman,  struck  with  his  appearance, 
presented  him  with  a  stick,  which,  althoufi;h  sooty,  greasy,  and 
scorched,  from  having  been  employed  for  hanging  up  fish  in  the 
chimney,  he  received  graciously,  and  gladly  made  use  of:  how  he 
was  near  betraying  himself  by  the  interest  with  which  he  looked 
at  a  falcon  on  a  young  man''s  wrist — a  relapse  into  his  old  tastes, 
for  which  Alan  supposes  that  he  may  have  atoned  sufficiently  by 
the  anxiety  to  which  it  exposed  him  * :  how,  at  a  hostelry  where 
he  halted  at  night,  the  landlord  discovered  him,  although  he  took 
no  precedence  of  his  companions,  by  his  lofly  and  noble  look, 
the  whiteness  of  his  long  and  slender  hands ',  and  the  air  with 
which  he  distributed  morsels  of  his  food  to  the  children  of  the 
house  ;  and  how  the  saint  had  much  ado  to  keep  the  tongues  of 
this  good  man  and  his  wife  from  betraying  him  to  others,  who 
might  have  been  less  disposed  to  reverence  him. 

At  length,  partly  on  foot  and  partly  by  water,  the  archbishop 
and  his  companions  reached  the  monastery  of  Clair-Marais,  near 
St.  Omer'^s.  There  they  were  joined  by  Herbert  of  Bosham,  who 
had  been  charged  at  Northampton  to  repair  to  Canterbury,  and 
endeavour  to  secure  some  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  see, 
which  were  then  in  course  of  payment.  He  brought,  however, 
no  more  than  a  hundred  marks,  with  some  silver  plate.  The 
king  had  ordered  that  the  primate^s  property  should  be  under 
custody,  as  the  pending  appeals  to  tne  pope  prevented  a  con- 
fiscation. 

After  spending  some  time  at  Clair-Marais,  where  others  of  his 
clergy  also  Joined  him,  the  archbishop  proceeded  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Bertin,  at  St.  Omer'^s,  bearing  with  him  as  a  present  to  the 
community  a  large  fish,  which  had  miraculously  jumped  out  of 
the  water  into  his  bosom,  in  order  that  the  arrival  of  the  party 
might  not  press  too  heavily  on  the  fast-day  provisions  of  their 
hosts, 

^  At  St.  Bertin'^s,  Becket  had  an  interview  with  the  grand  justi- 
ciary Bichard  de  Luci,  who  was  on  his  way  homeward  from  a 
mission  to  the  king  of  France.  This  old  friend  strongly  urged 
him  to  return  to  England,  and  offered  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
king ;  but  the  archbishop  was  not  to  be  prsuaded. 

In  the  mean  time,   Henry's  envoys  had  an  audience  of  the 

*  "  Forte  timor  ille  hujus  vanitatia  culpam  ipso  tempore  potuit  diluere." — Quad, 
ii.  3. 

*  This  reminds  us  of  a  story  of  a  Scotch  Jacobite  of  noble  family,  who  after  the 
battle  of  Culloden  disguised  himself  as  a  labourer.  When  charged  by  some  soldiers 
with  being  a  gentleman  in  hiding,  he  held  out  his  hands,  which  were  naturally  very 
large  and  rough,  and  asked,  ''Are  these  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  t"  The  questioii 
at  once  put  an  end  to  suspicion. 
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French  king  at  Oompiegne,  and  from  thence  went  on  to  the 
court  of  the  pope,  at  Sens.  Louis  was  engaged  in  the  interest 
of  Becket,  at  once  by  his  rivalry  to  Henry  and  by  his  devotion  to 
the  Church.  Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  troubles,  he  had 
sent  a  message  to  the  archbishop,  that,  if  his  fortunes  should  take 
him  into  France,  he  might  reckon  on  being  received,  ^'  not  as  a 
bishop  or  archbishop,  but  like  a  brother  sovereign '  ;^  and  his 
behaviour  to  the  English  envoys  was  a  strong  declaration  as  to 
the  part  which  he  was  now  resolved  to  take.  When  their  mas- 
ter's letter  was  read,  in  which  Thomas  was  designated  as  ^^  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,^  Louis  asked  by  whom  he  had  been 
deprived,  and  added,  that  he  himself,  although  no  less  a  king  than 
Henry,  could  not  venture  to  deprive  the  meanest  clerk  m  his 
dominions.  To  theXlemand  that  he  should  give  Becket  up,  under 
an  agreement  between  the  two  sovereigns  for  mutual  surrender  of 
fugitives,  he  replied,  that  he  knew  of  no  such  agreement ;  but 
that,  if  it  existed,  it  could  not  imply  the  delivery  of  the  arch- 
bishop, who  was  not  the  vassal  of  the  English  king,  but  rather  his 
superior  *.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  reminded  him  of  the  damage 
which  Becket  had  done  to  France  in  the  war  of  Toulouse ;  Louis 
replied,  that  the  chancellor  had  acted  as  a  faithful  servant  of  his 
king,  who  had  since  requited  him  most  unworthily.  And,  at  last, 
when  the  envoys  requested  him  to  write  to  the  pope  in  behalf  of 
their  master,  he  wrote  to  beg  that  Alexander  would  show  his  love 
for  him  by  treating  the  banished  archbishop  with  love  *. 

Herbert  of  Bosham  and  another  of  Becket's  train  were  ap- 
pointed to  watch  the  movements  of  the  envoys,  and  to  counter- 
work them.  They  arrived  at  Compiegne  a  day  later,  and  met 
with  the  most  gratifying  reception  from  Louis,  who  granted  the 
archbishop  an  assurance  of  safety  throughout  all  his  dominions, 
declaring  it  to  be  one  of  the  "  royal  dignities ""  of  France  to 
defend  the  persecuted,  and  especially  those  who  were  suffering 
for  the  Church.  On  arriving  at  Sens,  Herbert  and  his  companion 
were  not  received  with  any  show  of  honour,  but  in  the  evening 
they  were  admitted  to  a  private  interview  with  the  pope,  who 
expressed  an  interest  in  the  archbishop'^s  cause. 

The  following  day  was  appointed  for  the  audience  of  the 
English  king's  envoys.  The  Bishop  of  London  opened  the  case 
by  strongly  blaming  the  primate  for  the  evils  which  had  arisen. 
In  fiJlusion  to  the  flight  ifrom  Northampton,  he  quoted  the  text, 
"  The  wicked  fleeth  when  no  man  pursueth."'  The  pope  on  this 
remonstrated  with  him,  telling  him  that  such  bitterness  was  more 

•  Ep.  i.  23,  p.  33.  *  Roger,  in  S.  T.  C.  i.  140. 

»  Griin,inS.T.C.i.60,61. 
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hurtful  to  himself  than  to  the  object  of  it ;  and  Foliot  said  no 
more. 

The  next  speaker  was  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  whose 
delight  in  the  music  of  his  own  eloquence  is  a  frequent  subject  of 
amusement  to  the  writers  of  the  opposite  party.  His  gram- 
matical acquirements,  however,  were  not  on  a  level  with  his 
rhetoric ;  tne  portentous  word  oportuehat  excited  the  laughter  of 
his  hearers,  and,  after  some  vain  attempts  to  recover  himself,  the 
orator  broke  down  *. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  followed ; 
and  the  king^s  cause  was  wound  up  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who 
avoided  the  risk  of  an  exhibition  like  his  diocesan'^s  by  speaking 
in  his  native  tongue,  the  only  one  which  he  professed  to  under- 
stand. He  reminded  the  pope  of  king  Henry'*s  good  service  and 
attachment ;  he  allowed  the  high  merits  of  the  archbishop,  and 
requested  that  the  pontiff  would  study  to  restore  harmony  be- 
tween the  parties,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  result  of  the  audience  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  envoys, 
and  they  then  attempted  to  gain  Alexander  by  private  solicita- 
tions. He  remained  inflexible,  however,  although  they  made 
various  tempting  offers^  such  as  that  Peter-pence  should  be  paid 
from  England  by  classes  which  had  before  been  exempt,  and  that 
the  impost  should  be  secured  to  the  see  of  Rome  for  ever.  He 
refused  to  depose  the  archbishop ;  and  when  they  requested  him 
to  commit  the  final  decision  of^  the  matters  in  dispute  to  two 
cardinals — a  species  of  dignitaries  which  Henry  had  reason  to 
believe  not  inaccessible  to  money' — he  replied  that  he  would 
never  abdicate  his  office  by  granting  a  commission  in  which  the 
appeal  to  himself  should  not  be  reserved. 

The  envoys  hurried  away  from  Sens — partly  because  the  king'^s 
instructions  had  limited  their  stay  there  to  three  days;  and 
partly  because  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  some  knights  of 
the  neighbourhood, — *'  friendly  to  the  archbishop,^'  as  Dr.  Giles 
tells  us  •  with  an  apparent  pride  in  the  friendship  of  such  persons 
for  his  hero, — had  a  design  of  attacking  and  plundering  them. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  their  departure,  the  archbishop  entered 
the  city.  He  had  been  accompanied  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Bertin's 
and  Miles,  Bishop  of  Terouenne,  to  Soissons,  where  he  was 
received  with  honour  by  the  French  king;  and  now,  by  the. 
munificence  of  that  sovereign,  he  appeared  with  a  train  of  three 
hundred  horsemen.  The  two  parties  had  seen  each  other  by 
the  way,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  a  river. 

•  Alan,  in  S.  T.  C.  i.  356.  '  Roger,  in  S.  T.  C.  i.  161. 

•  i.  286. 
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The  paper's  sympathies  were  naturally  with  the  champion  of 
the  clerical  immunities ;  and  the  power  of  France  swayed  him 
in  the  same  direction.  There  were,  however,  various  contrary 
forces  which  also  acted  on  him.  He  was  afraid  of  the  king  of 
England ;  he  was  afraid  of  the  anti-pope ;  for,  although  his 
original  rival  was  lately  dead,  another  had  oeen  set  up,  who  had 
in  his  interest  all  Germany  and  a  part  of  Italy,  so  that  Alexan- 
der was  an  exile  from  his  own  city  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  his  con- 
duct was  as  unheroic  as  possible — unsteady,  crooked,  double,  and 
pusillanimous '.  An  emissary  of  the  archbishopX  who  had  been 
sent  abroad  soon  after  the  council  of  Westminster,  represented 
the  feelings  of  the  papal  court  as  follows,  in  a  letter  to  his 
master : — 

**  They  all  extol  in  you  that  courage  of  which  they  feel  themselves 
in  every  way  devoid.  They  are  all  in  such  a  state  of  imbecility,  that 
they  seem  to  fear  God  less  than  men.  They  are  so  affrighted  by  a 
number  of  occurrences  which  have  happened  all  at  once,  that  they 
would  not  at  this  time  dare  to  offend  any  prince — especially  the  king 
of  England, — in  any  point ;  nor,  even  if  they  could,  would  they  try  to 
succour  the  Church  of  God,  which  is  in  danger  all  over  the  world." 

The  utmost  help  that  could  at  that  time  be  obtained  from  the 
pope  was  a  recommendation  of  the  archbishop  and  his  church  to 
the  prayers  of  some  Cistercian  communities.  When,  however, 
Becket  visited  him  at  Sens,  he  was  disposed  to  take  a  more 

*  Even  the  pope,  however,  may  be  wronged ;  and  we  are  bound  to  defend  even  the 
pope  from  the  injustice  which  is  done  to  him  in  this  part  of  the  story  by  Mr.  Turner's 
misapprehension  and  M.  Michelet's  misrepresentation.  The  former  writer  says 
that  Becket*8  ''  messenger  was  two  days  at  Rome  [this  is  a  mistake  for  Sens]  before 
he  obtained  an  audience,  and  though  received  at  last  with  the  public  gesticulations 
of  sighs,  and  even  tears,  and  congratulations  that  the  Church  had  such  a  pastor, 
yet,  when  his  friend  mentioned  Becket*s  petition  to  be  invited  to  Rome  [t.  e.  Sens], 
the  immediate  answer  of  the  pope  was  a  peremptory  refusal.*'  (England  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  i.  255.)  The  authority  referred  to  is,  *<lib.  i.  ep.  23."  That  letter, 
however,  (the  same  which  is  about  to  be  quoted  in  our  text,)  was  not  written,  as 
Mr.  Turner  supposes,  after  Becket's  flight,  but  a  year  earlier.  And  the  statement 
of  a ''  peremptory  refusal  to  intiU  "  the  archbishop,  is  founded  on  a  misconception 
of  a  passage,  the  true  sense  of  which  will  appear  from  Mr.  Froude's  translation, 
(p.  70.)  "  Lastly,  on  our  requesting  that  his  holiness  would  send  your  lordship  a 
summons  to  appear  be/ore  himy  he  answered,  with  much  apparent  distress, '  6od 
forbid  !  rather  may  I  end  my  days  than  see  him  leave  England  on  such  terms,  and 
bereave  his  Church  at  such  a  crisis  1' "  M.  Michelet  may  be  left  to  speak  for  him- 
self,— that  Becket  wroU  from  Pontigny, "  charnng  himself  with  having  been  intruded 
into  his  see,  and  declaring  that  he  resigned  his  dignity;"  that  ''Alexander  refused 
to  tee  Thomas,  and  contented  himself  with  writing  to  him,  that  he  re-established 
him  in  his  episcopal  dignity.  *Go,*  he  coldly  wrote  to  the  exile,  'go,  learn  in 
poverty  to  be  the  consoler  of  tbe  poor.***  (Hist,  de  France,  iii.  171.)  This  is  really 
not  an  unfair  specimen  of  the  brilliant  historian's  accuracy  in  his  account  of  Becket, 
— the  only  part  of  his  work  which  we  have  closely  examined. 
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decided  part.  The  king  of  France^B  letter,  and  ihe  impouug 
cavalcade  of  three  hundred,  were  Bot  without  their  effect  on  him. 

He  received  the  archbishop  with  honour,  placed  him  at  his 
right  hand,  and  desired  him  to  be  seated  while  stating  his  cause — 
a  task  which  devolved  on  Becket  himself,  as  lul  his  clerks 
(although,  we  are  told  by  Roger',  there  were  many  learned 
canonists  and  eloquent  men  among  them)  declined  it,  firom  fear 
of  rendering  themselves  especially  obnoxious  to  the  king.  After 
a  short  opening,  in  which  he  declared  himself  willing  to  endure 
any  thing  rather  than  consent  to  the  demands  which  were  made 
against  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  the  archbishop  threw  hinasdf 
on  his  knees,  and  spread  out  before  the  pope  the  parchment 
which  he  had  received  at  Clarendon.  The  constitutions  were 
read  aloud ;  the  pope  emphatically  expressed  hia  disapproval  of 
them.  Some,  he  said,  might  have  been  borne  with,  although 
none  were  good;  but  ten  out  of  the  sixteen  he  pronounced 
abominable,  contrary  to  ancient  canons,  and  to  all  that  was 
sacred.  He  reproved  Becket  for  having  joined  with  the  other 
prelates  in  consenting  to  them  even  for  a  moment — a  eubmiasion, 
he  said,  which  amounted  to  renouncing  their  priesthood,  and 
reducing  the  Church  to  the  condition  of  a  handmaiden.  He 
declared,  however,  that  the  archbishop's  subsequent  conduct  bad 
atoned  for  hia  passing  weakness ;  "  and  thus,"  says  Herbert, 
*' having  first  rebuked  him  with  the  severity  of  a  father,  be  dis- 
missed him  with  the  sweetness  of  a  mother's  consolation '." 

On  the  following  day,  the  archbishop  was  again  admitted  to  an 
audience.  He  broke  out  into  lamentations  over  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  and  traced  all  her  calamities  to  his  own  pro- 
motion— effected,  as  it  had  been,  by  the  intrusion  of  royal  power, 
and  not  by  a  fair  canonical  election.  He  professed  that  he  had 
Ions  been  weary  of  his  office ;  that  he  had  withstood  the  advice 
of  nis  brethren  who  wished  him  to  resign  it,  because  he  would 
not  give  a  precedent  of  sacrificing  the  Church's  rights  in  order 
to  appease  a  prince's  anger ;  but  that  he  had  only  reserved  his 
resignation  until  he  should  be  in  the  presence  of  the  supreme 
pontiff, — in  whose  hands  he  now  placed  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
beseeching  him  to  appoint  to  it  a  successor  more  capable  of 
benefiting  the  Church.  So  saying,  he  drew  off  the  archimiscopal 
ring,  and  delivered  it  to  the  pope  ;  and  the  tears  witJi  wnich  he 
accompanied  the  action  affected  all  who  were  present. 

He  then  withdrew,  and  the  concUve  debated  as  to  the  accept- 
ance of  his  resignation.  Some  of  the  cardinals, — "and  tbese,^ 
aays  Alan,  "  were  of  the  Pharisees" — bribed  by  the  king  of  Eng- 

'  S.  T.  C,  i,  1B2,  »  S.  T.  C.  Tii.  181. 
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land,  according  to  other  writer&-*4«garded  it  as  the  best  means 
of  extricating  the  Church  from  the  difficulties  which  beset  her ; 
but  the  opposite  counsels  prevailed.  Becket  received  his  office 
anew  from  the  pope^s  hands — a  manner  of  appointment  which 
did  away  with  all  scruples  as  to  the  regularity  of  his  former  title. 
The  pope  assured  him  of  his  constant  support  and  sympathy,  and 
committed  him  to  the  care  of  the  abbot  of  Pontigny,  a  Cister- 
cian monastery  about  twelve  leagues  from  Sens.  "  Hitherto,**^ 
he  said,  '^  you  have  lived  in  abundance  and  luxury ;  but,  that 
you  may  learn  to  be  in  future,  as  you  ought  to  be,  the  comforter 
of  the  poor,  and  as  this  lesson  can  only  be  learnt  from  poverty 
herself,  who  is  the  mother  of  religion,  we  have  thought  fit  to  com- 
mit you  to  the  poor  of  Christ*. 


S  ^t 


*  The  story  of  the  resignation  is  told  by  all  modem  writers  ;  and  we  hare  not 
deviated  in  the  text  from  the  track  of  our  predecessors.  Among  the  older  bio- 
graphers, however,  the  incident  does  not  by  any  means  appear  so  distinct  and  cer- 
tain. The  **  dicitur/'  with  which  Fitzstephen  introduces  nis  statement,  does  not 
much  bespeak  our  confidence  ;  neither  does  even  the  **  ut  mihi  pro  certo  dictum 
est  **  of  Grim  (S.  T.  C.  i.  62 — 244)  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  account  given  by 
Alan,  which  we  have  chiefly  followed,  has  even  too  much  of  detail.  But  the  most 
remarkable  circumstance  is  the  silence  of  Herbert,  who  was  himself  with  Becket 
at  Sens.  He  tells  us  of  the  audience  at  which  the  constitutions  were  exhibited  ; 
and  then  he  states  that  on  the  following  day  many  cardinals  and  other  persons  of 
the  couii;  (politicians  of  the  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  schooH  remonstrated  in  a 
friendly  way  with  the  archbishop  on  the  unseasonableness  of  quarrelling  with  tho 
king  while  tiie  Church  was  suffering  from  a  schism  ;  to  which  censure  the  bio- 
grapher  replies  in  a  very  long  discourse  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero  ;  but  of  the 
resignation  he  says  nothing  whatever,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention  smaU 
variations  in  the  story  ;  as  that  Alan  makes  the  reading  of  the  constitutions  to  have 
been  at  a  public  audience,  and  the  resignation  in  the  pope's  chamber,  while  Her^ 
bert  expressly  states  that  the  former  incident  was  in  the  chamber  ;  that  Grim  re- 
presents the  whole  as  having  taken  place  at  one  intorview,  while  Alan  makes  two ; 
that,  according  to  Alan,  the  restoration  of  the  see  was  on  the  same  day  with  the 
resignation,  while  Fitzstephen  tells  us  that  there  was  an  interval  of  three  days  ; 
that  Herbert  speaks  of  Becket  as  having  himself  chosen  Pontigny  for  a  residence, 
and  petitioned  to  be  placed  there,  while  Alan's  statement  is  that  given  in  the  tex^ 
&c.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the  story  of  the  resignation  extremely  doubtful. 
Such  writers  as  we  have  to  do  with  were  equally  capable  of  inventing  a  falsehood, 
or  of  suppressing  a  fact ;  but  Herbert's  narrative  has  a  much  greater  air  of  pro- 
bability than  Alan's.  And  what  motive  could  Herbert  have  had  for  suppression  t 
Or  what  likelihood  is  there  that  Alan  should  have  been  so  very  circumstantially 
informed  as  to  an  incident  of  which  Grim  and  Fitzstephen  speak  so  uncertainly  ! 
And  if  the  scene  took  place  as  Alan  describes  it— in  the  presence  of  the  cardinaJs, 
many  of  whom  were  in  Henry's  interest — how  could  there  have  been  any  mystery 
or  uncertainty  about  it !  Surely  it  would  very  soon  have  become  universally 
known.  Becket  himself  alludes,  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Hyacinth,  a.  d.  11G7>  to 
something  which  took  place  at  Sens,  **  Partes  vestras  diligentius  interponatis,  ut 
confirmationem  primatiee  nostrse,  quam  in  primo  adventu  nostro  Senouis  D.  Papa 
nobis  concessit,  per  vos  obtineamus"  (Ep.  ii.  14)  ;  this,  however,  evidently 
means,  not  that  the  pope  restored  him  to  his  archbishopric,  but  that  he  promised 
him  a  formal  confirmation  in  certain  privilegos,  as  attached  to  it.  If  the  story  of 
the  resignation  is  imtrue,  one  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  charges  agaiiwt  Becket  will  fall 
to  the  ground — viz.,  that  while  to  the  pope  he  profesfted  to  consider  his  promotion 
uncanouical,  he  yet  nuuntained  its  perfect  validity  and  regularity  in  writing  to  the 
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It  was  on  Christmas  eve  that  the  king  of  En^and  heard  from 
his  envoys  the  report  of  their  ill'Succeas  at  the  papal  court.  Two 
days  later  he  issued  orderB  that  the  archbishop's  property  and  the 
revenues  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  should  be  seized ;  and  that  aH 
Becket's  kindred,  clerks,  and  servants,  should  be  baaished — the 
same  oppressive  measure  which  had  been  threatened  araiost 
Foliot,  in  oixler  to  overcome  his  opposition  to  the  archbi^op's 
election,  being  now  enforced  against  the  primate  himself.  The 
bishops  were  commanded  to  withhold  from  the  clerks  attached  to 
him  all  the  income  of  preferments  within  their  respective  dioceses, 
and  were  required  to  bind  themselves,  by  a  solemn  promise,  that 
they  would  not  quit  the  kingdom,  hold  communication  with  the 
exiles,  appeal  to  tlie  popo  in  any  matter  whatever,  or  receive  his 
rescripta.  It  was  forbidden  to  mention  the  primate  in  the  public 
prayers.  The  sheriff  were  charged  to  arrest  and  imprison  all 
persons  who  should  appeal  to  the  pope.  Peter-pence  were  to  be 
gathered  into  the  royiu  treasury.  Any  one  who  should  be  caught 
with  letters  from  the  pope  or  the  archbishop  was  to  be  put  into 
a  crazy  boat,  and  turned  adrift  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves*. 

The  chief  instrument  in  the  execution  of  these  measures  was 
Ranulph  de  Broc,  an  old  and  persevering  enemy  of  Becket, 
whoso  original  cause  of  enmity  was  probably  n  claim  made  by  the 
archbishop  to  his  castle  and  lordship  of  Saltwood,  as  an  ancient 
possession  of  the  see  of  Canterbury '.  He  ia  said  to  have  per- 
formed his  commission  with  a  barbarity  beyond  what  was  re- 
quired '.  "  Those,"  says  Grim,  "  of  whom  God  especially  styles 
Himself  the  Father  and  Judge, — orphans,  widows,  children  alto- 
gether innocent  and  unknowing  of  any  discord,  aged  men,  women 
with  their  little  ones  hanging  at  their  breasts,  clerks,  lay  folk,  of 
whatever  age  and  sex,  of  the  archbishop's  kindred,  and  some  of 
his  friends,  — were  seized  in  the  depth  of  winter  and  mercilessly 
transported  beyond  sea,  after  having  been  obliged  to  swear  that 
they  would  seek  out  the  archbishop,  and  present  themselves 
before  him,  in  order  to  add  to  his  a£Bictions  by  the  sight  of  their 
miseiT.  The  pope  absolved  them  from  their  oath,  and  those  who 
were  loss  able  to  travel  remained  in  Flanders '.  But  many  found 
their  way  to  Pontigny  ;  and  Herbert  fills  much  space  with  a  long 
oration,  in  which  the  archbishop's  eruditi  are  said  to  have  endea- 

Englisb  bidiaps.  (Ep.  i.  127.  Lyltelton,  ii.  401.)  Our  KeptieiBin  on  this  point  had 
not  ariBen  when  our  former  krlidc  wna  prinled,  or  we  should  luTS  worded  one  Or 
two  pweages  ot  that  article  (pp.62— 60)  Bomewhat  differeDtlr. 

•  Roger,  in  S.  T.  C.  L  166  ;  Herbert,  ibid.»ii.  198. 

•  Ep.  V.  43. 

•  Herbert,  in  S.  T.  C.  vii.  198  ;  Grim,  ibid.  i.  64. 

T  Herbert,  in  S.T.C.viL  311.  Matt  writera  omit  to  sta(e  thftt  the  actual  niffer- 
ing  was  thui  mitigal«d. 
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Youred  to  soothe  his  ^ef  at  the  pit^us  spectacle  of  the  multi- 
tude which  was  suffenng  for  his  sake,  and  with  one  still  longer 
which  is  described  as  the  reply.  The  cause  for  which  the  exiles 
suffered,  however,  procured  them  a  welcome  in  foreign  lands,  so 
that  many  of  them,  accordin^^  to  Herbert,  were  better  provided 
for  than  they  had  been  in  their  own  country  •.  The  women  were 
received  into  convents ;  and  the  men  were  entertained  by  princes 
and  nobles,  bishops  and  clergy,  with  a  hospitality  from  which  we 
should  not  think  of  detracting,  did  not  the  exaggerated  praises  of 
some  writers  compel  us  to  ol^rve,  that  the  motives  of  it  at  first 
may  not  have  been  altogether  free  from  faction*,  and  that  its 
warmth  subsided  long  bemre  the  necessity  was  at  an  end  \ 

Some  of  the  archbishop'^s  connexions  found  means  of  conceal- 
ing themselves  in  England ;  and  our  friend  Fitzstephen  obtained 
leave  to  remain,  by  composing  a  curiously  rhymed  Latin  prayer 
for  the  king'^s  use  *. 

Beckefs  residence  at  Pontigny  lasted  nearly  two  years.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  he  requested  that  he  might  be  furnished  with  a 
monastic  habit,  hallowed  by  the  papal  benediction ;  for  he  wished, 
says  Alan,  to  mark  his  renewed  appointment  to  his  office  by  be- 
coming a  monk  like  the  archbishops  before  him.  The  pope  com- 
plied with  his  request ;  and  Alan,  in  reporting  some  pleasantries 
which  passed  on  the  occasion  of  first  trying  on  the  garb,  takes 
occasion  to  inform  us,  that  the  archbishop'^s  spare  figure  was  so 
stuffed  out  by  the  unsuspected  shirt  of  nair,  that  all  the  world 
supposed  him  a  portly  man '. 

He  now  endeavoured  in  every  thing  to  conform  to  the  strict 

«  S.  T.  C.  vu.  214. 

*  It  is  curioofl  enough  to  find  Beoket  expressing  warm  thanks  for  the  kindness 
shown  to  his  friends  by  the  king  and  queen  of  Sicily,  and  at  the  same  time  request- 
ing a  Sicilian  prelate  to  intercede  with  these  royal  persons  for  the  rccaU  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Palermo  from  banishment,  as  a  measure  which  would  gratify  the  King 
of  France. — £p.  i.  58. 

1  There  may  in  some  cases  have  been  very  sufiRcient  reasons  for  growing  tired  of 
the  guests.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  exile,  John  of  Salisbury  reports  to  Beckct 
that  he  had  asked  the  Bishop  of  Chalons  to  take  in  one  of  the  clerks  :  ''He  ac- 
quiesces readily,  but  hopes  you  will  send  him  some  respectable  person  [aliquem 
prubum  hominem]  ;  yet  he  will  receive  whomsoever  you  may  send.  But  whenever 
you  send  one,  pray  instruct  him  to  behave  with  modesty  ;  for  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  are  modest." — Ep.  i.  31. 

*  This  gives  countenance  to  the  conjecture  (p.  40),  that  the  biographer  was  the 
same  Fitzstephen  who  is  found  in  the  service  of  the  crown  after  Beckct's  death. 
It  seems  also  likely,  (although  we  would  not  speak  too  positively  on  the  point,)  that 
he  may  have  been  the  William,  described  as  '*  late  chaplain  to  the  archbishop," 
who  was  imprisoned  in  1166 — seemingly  in  retaliation  for  his  master's  proceedings 
at  Vezelay — and  for  whom  Foliot  then  interested  himself  with  the  kmg. — £p.  i. 

123.  130. 

»  Quad.  ii.  13.  Fuller  speaks  of  the  costume  which  we  have  described  at  p.  66, 
as  "  clothes  built  three  stories  high."— Ch.  Hist.  b.  iii.  p.  SS. 
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nde  of  the  order  to  wfaidi  kv  hosts  beloi^ed ;  hot,  ss  bdbre  at 
Csurterbnnr,  with  a  studious  attempt  at  eoneeafaneot.  His  table 
was  placed  bjr  itsdtf  io  the  refectonr,  so  that  he  was  asfe  fttMn  the 
general  obeeriation.  Viands  suitable  to  his  dignity  were  served 
up  on  it ;  but  the  monk  who  waited  on  him  was  priratdj  in- 
structed to  j^ce  amon^  them  the  ooarae  and  uisavourj  ^  pni- 
mentaria'"  of  the  Cistennan  dietaiy ;  and  to  these,  for  a  time,  he 
restricted  himself,  allowing  the  more  ddieate  food  to  be  carried 
away  for  beggars  ^ — from  whom  M.  Thierry  m^t  claim  a  share 
for  Saxon  refugees. 

Grim  adds  other  and  more  wonderful  details  of  his  mortifica- 
tions and  devotion, — borrowing  somewhat  too  largdy  (we  suspect) 
from  the  stock  list  of  the  hagioloeists:  that  he  was  wont  to  lock 
himself  up  in  an  oratory,  employing  his  time  in  ezerrises  which 
might  be  guessed  at  from  his  loud  and  frequent  groans ;  that  he 
us^  to  stand  for  hours  chilling  himself  in  a  stream ;  that,  instead 
of  occupying  the  bed  which  was  prepared  for  him  "  with  dean 
and  costly  coverings,  as  was  meet  for  an  arehbishop,^  he  ment 
much  of  the  night  in  prayer,  and  then  used  to  rouse  his  chaplain, 
and  submit  himself  to  him  for  discipline ;  that  when  the  chaplain 
returned  to  his  couch,  weary  with  exertion  and  unable  to  flog  any 
longer,  the  saint  tore  his  own  flesh  with  his  muls,  until  at  length, 
in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  he  lay  down  on  the  bare  floor,  and,  with 
a  stone  for  his  pillow,  yielded  himself  to  a  short  slumber,  whidi 
the  galling  shirt  of  hair  and  the  gnawings  of  his  multitudinous 
vermin  rendered  a  pain  and  additional  weariness  rather  than  a 
refreshment  *. 

That  he  soon  fell  ill  is  certain  ;  and  then,  says  Grim,  he  was 
haunted  by  visions  of  malignant  cardinals  bent  on  plucking  out 
his  eyes,  of  savage  men  cutting  off  the  tonsured  crown  of  his 
head,  and  other  such  dire  appearances.  Herbert  of  Bosham, 
who  does  not  mention  any  other  cause  of  the  illness  than  the 
unsuitable  diet,  tells  us  that  he  himself  discovered  this  cause  with 
some  difficulty ;  and  that,  in  obedience  to  his  remonstrances,  the 
archbishop  returned  to  his  Canterbury  practice  of  placing  his 
mortification  rather  in  the  scantiness  than  in  the  plainness  of  his 
food  • ; — eating,  we  may  suppose,  his  morsel  of^  pheasant  with 
abstinence,  while  the  brethren  of  Robert  of  Molesme  and  Stephen 
Harding  might  be  gluttonous  over  their  beans  and  their  bran. 

Although,  however,  the  archbishop's  personal  habits  were  thus 
severe,  his  general  style  of  living  was  such  that  his  friend  the 
Bishop  of  Poitiers  thought  it  necessary  to  urge  repeatedly  a 
reduction  of  his  establishment.     '^  Your  wisdom,*^  he  says,  in  one 

♦  Herbert,  in  S.  T.  C.  vii.  214.  »  S.  T.  C.  L  ««,  63. 

•  S.  T.  C.  vii.  215,  21C. 
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of  his  letters,  ''  ought  to  know  that  no  one  will  think  the  less  of 
you,  if,  in  conformity  to  your  circumstances,  and  in  condescension 
to  the  religious  house  that  entertains  you,  you  content  yourself 
with  a  moderate  establishment  of  horses  and  men,  such  as  your 
necessities  require '.''' 

Much  of  his  time  was  now  riven  to  qtudy  •,  in  which  his  chief 
associates  were  Herbert  of  Sosham  and  Lombard*,  a  learned 
native  of  Piacenza,  who  was  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Benevento. 
The  direction  of  his  reading  was  such  as  his  wisest  friend,  John 
of  Salisbuiy,  could  not  regard  without  fear  for  its  eflTects  on  the 
archbishop  s  peculiar  temper. 

'*  Laws  and  canons/'  he  wrote,  '*  are  indeed  usef^il ;  but  these  are 
not  what  will  now  be  needed.  For,  in  truth,  they  raise  curiosity  rather 
than  devotion.  Who  ever  rises  pricked  in  heart  from  reading  laws,  or 
even  canons  ?  I  would  rather  that  you  should  ruminate  on  the  Psalms, 
and  should  peruse  St.  Gregory's  books  of  Morals,  than  that  you  should 
philosophize  after  the  fashion  of  the  schoolmen.  You  would  do  better 
to  confer  on  moral  subjects  with  some  spuritual  man,  by  whose  example 
you  might  be  kindled,  than  to  pry  into  and  discuss  the  contentious 
parts  of  secular  learning,  God  knoweth  with  what  intention,  with 
what  devotion,  I  suggest  these  things.  You  will  take  them  as  you 
please '." 

>  The  study  of  ecclesiastical  law,  as  it  then  was — "  developed" 
by  forgery,  ignorance  of  antiquity,  and  the  usurpations  of  the 
clergy,  wmch  had  been  advancing  for  centuries — was  especially 

'  Ep.  i.  36.     Fronde,  670. 

*  Fitzstephen  tells  us  that  during  his  exile  he  caused  copies  of  many  rare  books 
to  be  executed  in  French  libraries,  for  the  enrichment  of  that  of  Canterbury. — 
S.  T.  C.  i.  244. 

*  This  person  has  been  confounded  with  Herbert,  in  consequence  of  a  mistake  in 
the  Quadrilogus,  p.  157.  The  error  runs  through  many  works,  down  to  Mr. 
Froude*8,  p.  116.  It  is  corrected  by  Dr.  Giles  in  the  Preface  to  S,  T.  C.  vol.  viii. 
(which  had  probably  not  been  seen  by  the  writer  of  a  letter  on  the  subject  in  the 
British  Magazine  for  July,  1846 — Dr.  Qiles'  volumes  having  been  published  by  in- 
stalments.) 

*  £p.  i.  31.  Dr.  Lingard  seems  to  agree  in  thinking  that  Socket's  studies  had  an 
unfavourable  effect  on  him,  and  quotes  this  letter  (ii.  230);  but  wrongly  refers  it 
to  tlie  time  of  the  archbishop's  residence  at  Sens, — ^not  without  a  motive,  as  we  shaU 
see  hereafter.  Mr.  Turner,  after  quoting  the  passage  which  we  have  given,  adds, 
'*  Becket  excommunicated  this  bishop"  (i.  258);  and  Lord  Campbell  (who  borrows 
the  quotation  from  Mr.  Turner  without  acknowledgment)  says  still  more  pointedly, 
that  John  "  was  excommunicated  for  hit  pains  "  in  writing  the  letter  (i.  8(5).  This 
misstatement  is  very  injurious  to  Becket,  who,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  freedom 
with  which  John  continued  to  admonish  him,  appears  to  have  taken  the  letter 
in  good  part.  He  excommunicated  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  John  of  Oxford, 
Dean  of  Salisbury ;  but  John  of  Salisbury  was  his  steady  friend,  and  was  not  a  bishop 
until  after  Becket's  death.  If  any  carelessness  could  surprise  us  in  Dr.  Giles,  we 
might  be  surprised  to  find  the  author  of  two  volumes  relating  to  Becket,  and 
editor  of  eight,  confounding  the  two  Johns.  (S.  T.  C.  i.  316.) 
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fitted  to  bring  out  the  defects  of  Becket^s  character,  by  filling  his 
mind  with  exaggerated  notions ;  while  his  austere  manner  of  life 
would  arm  him  with  a  stem  determination  to  carry  out  his  ideas 
of  duty,  abating  nothing  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  dignities 
and  the  rights  of  the  Church. 

And  now  the  correspondence  becomes  voluminous  and  import- 
ant. Unhappily,  however,  the  editors  have  done  all  that  was  in 
their  power  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  reading  it  with  any  ease 
or  pleasure.  The  old  edition  is  intended,  no  doubt,  to  have 
something  of  a  chronological  arrangement ;  for  each  of  the  five 
books,  into  which  it  is  divided,  professes  to  contain  the  epistles  of 
a  certain  period ;  but  a  glance  at  Mr.  Froude^s  list  of  the  letters 
will  show  how  ill  this  pretence  is  borne  out.  Dr.  Oiles^  principle 
of  arrangement  is  diflerent,  but  at  least  equally  unsatisfactory. 
He  divides  his  four  volumes  of  correspondence  into  two  pairs, — 
placing  Beckefs  letters '  at  the  beginning  of  the  first,  and  those 
of  Foliot  at  the  beginning  of  the  second ;  excluding  the  letters 
of  John  of  Salisbury  and  Arnulph,  as  belonging  to  otner  portions 
of  the  "  Patres  Ecclesise  Anglicanse,^  and  distributing  the  mis- 
cellaneous epistles  between  the  parts  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
Becket  and  Foliot  respectively.  These  arrangements  would  of 
themselves  be  enough  to  make  considerable  hunting  necessary  in 
an  attempt  to  read  the  correspondence  with  understanding.  But 
the  difficulty  of  finding  our  way  is  strangely  increased  by  tlfe 
internal  order  of  the  classes ;  for  this  is  regulated,  in  the  case  of 
Becket's  and  Foliot^s  letters,  by  the  rank  of  the  receiver ;  in  the 
others,  by  that  of  the  writer.  The  clergy  take  precedence  ;  and 
after  the  smallest  of  these  come  emperors,  kings,  and  queens ; 
from  whom  the  scale  descends  to  the  rest  of  the  laity.  When  a 
late  voluminous  baronet  published  the  letters  of  his  correspond- 
ents in  the  order  of  heraldic  precedence,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  parading  in  the  most  imposing  way  the  greatness  of  the  per- 
sonages who  had  written  to  him ;  this  was  in  his  case  an  object, 
and  furnished  a  motive  for  such  a  disposition ;  but  in  the  case 
before  us  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  or  vexatious.  And  so 
utterly  indifferent  is  Dr.  Giles  to  any  real  utility  or  convenience, 
that  he  has  not  even  taken  the  pains  to  put  into  their  proper 
order  the  letters  addressed  to  the  same  person  by  Becket  or 
Foliot,  or  those  of  the  same  writer  in  the  rest  of  the  corre- 
spondence ! 

There  is,  indeed,  Mr.  Froude^s  list  to  guide  us  about  the  old 

'  As  Lord  Campbell  (1.  99)  gives  Becket  credit  for  aU  the  merits  of  the  letters 
which  }>a8s  under  liis  name,  we  may  mention  that  Herbert  speaks  of  them  as  ''quas 
▼el  ipsomot  scripsit,  vcl  aliqui  de  eruditii  iuit,  de  ipsius  maudato,  sub  ejus  nomine." 
S.  T.  C.  vii.  234. 
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edition ;  and  Dr.  Giles  has  furnished  another  (of  the  most  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory  kind)  ;  so  that  the  laborious  reader  may,  if  he 
will,  pick  out  his  way,  after  some  fashion,  through  the  four  oc- 
tavos and  the  corpulent  little  quarto,  by  the  hSp  of  two  h'sts, 
which  do  not  agree  with  each  other ;  (and  all  this  labour  is  neces- 
sary, since  each  edition  has  both  more  and  less  than  the  other ;) 
but  we  need  not  say  how  different  such  a  process  is  from  reading 
onwards  in  a  collection  digested  by  an  intelligent  and  carefiu 
editor  according  to  the  order  of  dates  *.  And  as  to  other  mat- 
ters— care  of  text,  accuracy  of  printing,  and  the  like — both  the 
old  and  the  new  editions  are  as  choice  specimens  as  could  readily 
be  found  of  the  method  described  by  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  "  Crom- 
well r' — "  editing,  as  jom  edit  waggon-loads  of  rubbish — ^by 
turning  the  waggon  upside  down.^ 

It  is  not  for  a  reviewer  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  mass  of 
correspondence.  The  reader,  if  he  fears  to  embark  on  the  great 
ocean  itself,  may  gain  an  idea  of  it  from  Mr.  Froude's  work*. 
We  cannot  say,  that,  as  a  whole,  it  gives  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
time.  There  is  abundance  of  violence,  falsehood,  and  insin- 
cerity ;  mean  selfishness  and  artifice  trying  to  veil  themselves 
under  fine  professions  and  language ;  cant,  too  evidently  known 
to  be  cant  by  those  who  used  it ;  strange  tossing  to  and  fro 
of  allegorically  misapplied  Scripture ;  duplicity  of  pope,  cor- 
ruptness of  cardinals  and  other  high  dignitanes,  intemperance 
of  Becket  and  Henry,  hypocrisy  of  Louis,  politic  smoothness  of 
Foliot.  Exeter  Hall  itself  might  enrich  its  abuse  of  the  Church 
of  the  middle  ages  from  the  language  and  imputations  which  her 
eminent  personages  lavish  on  each  other.  She  appears  distracted 
by  schism  and  faction,  corrupted  and  degraded  by  a  multiplicity 
of  evil,  pitiably  subjected  to  the  variations  of  temporal  af&irs,  and 

*  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  100  have  read  the  correspondence 
in  the  thorough  style  here  described  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  undertake  to  speak 
of  Dr.  Giles'  demerits  in  detail.  We  may,  however,  mention  one  specimen  of 
editorship  which  we  have  by  chance  observed.  A  part  of  a  letter  from  Foliot  '*  to  6. 
[Greoffrey  Ridel],  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,"  (Foliot,  ep.  197>)  is  repeated  as  a 
letter  to  a  person  unknown  (ibid.  292).  The  want  of  acquaintance  with  his  own 
book  which  the  editor  has  shown  by  printing  the  letter  twice,  is  discreditable  ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  something  far  more  discreditable  than  this  in  the  matter  :  for 
the  index  makrs  no  meMion  of  the  tecond  intertion  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
account  for  this  is  by  supposing  that  Dr.  Giles,  in  making  his  index,  discovered  the 
repetition,  and  that  he  thought  to  conceal  the  fact  from  his  readers  by  omitting  the 
reference  to  the  second  place  where  the  letter  appears.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
copies  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  much  confidence  in  Dr.  Giles'  accuracy  as  an 
editor.  In  the  one  he  reads  adduxer'Uis,  where  in  the  other  he  rightly  gives 
cuiatueritit ;  and  in  the  copy  which  is  free  from  this  blunder,  there  is  an  error  of 
punctuation  which  alters  the  sense. 

*  In  referring  to  this  volume,  we  do  not  attempt  to  distinguish  between  Mr. 
Froude  and  the  friend  who  completed  and  edited  his  papers. 
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attempting  to  assert  herself  against  the  world,  not  by  leavening  it 
with  a  higher  and  purer  element,  but  by  setting  up  pretensions 
unfounded,  mischievous,  and  of  a  rival  worldliness. 

The  letters  of  John  of  Salisbury  are,  we  think,  the  most  read- 
able in  the  old  collection.  He,  at  least,  is  free  from  cant,  and 
writes  with  apparent  honesty.  He  is  genial,  learned,  and  sen- 
sible. Although  a  strenuous  adherent  of  Becket,  he  is  by  no 
means  blind  to  his  faults,  or  sparing  in  reproof  of  them ;  and  his 
ill  opinion  of  the  fair-spoken  Bishop  of  London  shows  itself  in  a 
variety  of  amusing  ways. 

In  the  spring  of  1165  *,  Henry  entered  into  a  negotiation  witt 
the  German  a&erents  of  the  antipope.  Paschal.  His  envoys  are 
said  to  have  gone  so  far  ad,  at  a  diet  which  was  held  at  Wiirz- 
burg,  to  swear  in  their  master^s  name  that  he  would  renounce 
Alexander  and  acknowledge  Paschal ;  and  the  authority  for  this 
statement  is  nothing  less  imposing^  than  an  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa'.  Lord  Lyttelton  suggests,  and  with 
great  probability,  that  the  edict  may  have  represented  as  absolute 
an  engagement  which  was  only  conditional — depending  on  the 
course  which  the  pope  should  take  in  the  disputes  between  the 
king  and  the  archbishop ' ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  affiiir,  however 
qualified,  was  discreditable  and  injurious  to  Henry.  He  backed 
out  of  it  by  setting  John  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
envoys,  to  swear  before  the  pope  that  in  the  German  transactions 
nothing  had  been  done  '^  against  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  the 
honour  and  interest  of  the  pope  '.^'*  It  was  at  Home  that  this  oath 
was  taken  ;  for  the  state  of  affairs  had  encouraged  Alexander  to 
return  to  Italy,  and  he  entered  his  capital  in  November,  1 J  66 '. 

The  king  of  England  spent  the  following  Easter  at  Angers ; 
and  there  he  had  an  interview  with  John  of  Salisbury,  Herbert 
of  Bosham,  and  others  of  Becket^s  clerks,  in  consequence  of  an 
attempt  made  by  the  king  of  France  to  procure  their  restoration 
to  their  country  ^  The  clerks  all  refused  to  abandon  their  mas- 
ter, or  to  admit  the  usages  except  in  so  far  as  the  pope  should 

'  We  follow  Lord  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  Froude  as  to  the  date  of  these  tranaaetioiis, 
which  are  placed  by  Dr.  Lingard  m  1167,  and  by  Dupin  (as  Mr.  F.  infonns  ua) 
in  1 168.  We  cannot  imagine  how  these  later  dates  can  be  supported ;  for  the  diet 
at  WUrzburg  was  held  at  Whitsuntide,  1165,  (Fleury,  Ixxi.  17,)  and  the  whole 
sequence  of  the  story  appears  inconsistent  with  any  other  date.  The  only  apparent 
difficulty  is,  that  Henry  speaks  of  sending  envoys  to  Home,  and  asks  the  emperor 
to  give  them  a  safe-conduct.  (Ep.  i.  69 — 73.)  We  may  suppose,  however^  that  the 
pope's  return  to  Italy  was  foreseen  when  these  letters  were  written. 

•  Ep.  i.  70.  '  ii.  417,  418. 

•  Ep.  ii.  102.  •  Fleury,  Ixix.  20. 

^  We  follow  Mr.  Froude  in  the  date  of  this  interview:  Dr.  Giles  not  only 
deviates  from  his  usual  guide,  by  placing  it  in  1167,  but  wrongly  representg  him 
as  dating  it  in  1165  (ii.  121). 
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warrant ;  and  they  left  Henry  in  great  indignation  at  their  firm- 
ness, and  especially  at  the  swaggering  deportment  of  our  friend 
Herbert. 

A  negotiation  which  the  archbishop  himself  opened  with  the 
king,  about  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  somewhat  earlier,  had  no 
better  result.  It  began  in  the  most  conciliatory  manner.  The 
envoy  was  a  Cistercian  abbot,  named  Urban — ^'  a  man,^**  says 
Herbert ',  '^  urbane  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name,  and  of 
urbane  speech;"^  and  he  bore  with  him  a  letter  of  corre- 
sponding blandness — "  a  most  sweet  letter,^  as  the  biographer 
describes  it,  ^^  containing  supplication  alone,  and  nothing  or  next 
to  nothing  of  reproof;  for,  ^  he  adds,  ^^  the  archbishop  had 
sought  for  words  profitable,  sweet,  and  pacific,  and  wrote  in  most 
gentle  terms.'*''  The  king,  however,  answered  roughly;  where- 
upon Becket  sent  him  a  verbal  message  of  somewhat  sterner 
tone.  The  king'^s  second  reply  was  still  rougher  than  the  first — 
(as  might  have  been  expected);  and  the  archbishop,  finding 
(says  our  author),  that  oil  had  no  efiect,  proceeded  to  pour  in 
wine.  Another  letter  was  written  in  a  tone  of  severe  rebuke  and 
lofty  ecclesiastical  dignity ;  and  this,  like  the  first,  was  sent  by  a 
suitable  bearer — a  monk  named  Gerard  ^^  the  shoeless,^^ — tat- 
tered, mortified,  and  of  a  burning  zeal.  The  last  communication 
incensed  the  king  to  fury ;  and  so  the  negotiation  ended.    - 

And  now  our  reader — if  the  story  of  Becket  is  not  wholly  new 
to  him,  and  if  his  previous  acquaintance  with  it  has  been  derived 
from  certain  sources — may  expect  that  we  should  tell  him  how 
King  Henry  procured  the  removal  of  the  exile  from  Pontigny. 
We  are  sorry  to  keep  our  reader  waiting;  but  u)e  must  tell 
things  in  their  proper  order. 

Although  the  pope  had  returned  to  Italy,  he  was  still  far  from 
feeling  himself  independent  of  circumstances  and  persons ' ;  and 
he  had  tied  up  Becket  from  taking  any  steps  against  Henry  until 
after  Easter,  1166.  That  time  had  now  arrived,  and  the  arch- 
bishop prepared  to  act. 

Threats,  conveyed  bv  letter  and  otherwise,  had  given  the  king 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  extreme  spiritual  censures  of  ex- 
communication and  interdict  were  about  to  be  pronounced  against 
him.     He  summoned  an  assembly  of  his  nobles  and  bishops  to 

«  S.  T.  C.  vii.  222. 

*  He  was  ill  provided  with  money,  and  there  is  some  curious  correspondence 
with  Foliot  on  the  subject  of  Peter-pence.  The  pope  desires  the  bishop  to  collect 
this  impost,  to  transmit  the  amount  with  all  speed,  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
advance  as  much  money  as  he  can  spare  or  borrow.  Foliot  replies,  that  no  Peter- 
pence  would  have  been  forthcoming  without  the  king's  leave,  and  that  the  money 
shall  be  sent  when  gathered;  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  Uie  request  as  to  an 
advance.    Giles,  i.  320. 
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Chinon,  and  desired  their  advice  as  to  the  course  which  should 
be  taken  \  It  was  resolved  to  prevent  the  sentence  by  an 
appeal ;  for  in  the  case  of  excommunication  an  appeal  could  not 
be  admitted  after  sentence,  as  the  party  was  then  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  Church.  The  bishops  of  Lisieux  and  Seez  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  Pontigny,  accompanied  by  Botrou,  Arch- 
bishop of  itouen,  who  professed  that  he  went  rather  with  a  view 
of  mediating  between  the  parties  than  of  aiding  in  the  appeal. 
They  found  that  Becket  had  received  notice  of  their  approach, 
and  had  left  the  abbey  in  order  to  avoid  them  *.  They  published 
the  appeal,  however,  although  in  a  manner  to  which  an  exception 
was  taken  as  informal, — as  it  was  only  read  aloud,  instead  of 
being  affixed  to  the  abbey-gates. 

The  archbishop  in  the  mean  time  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Soissons,  attended  by  some  of  his  clerks,  and  arrived  there  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Rogation- week.  He  watched  three  nights,  before 
the  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  that  of  St.  Gregory,  who  set 
on  foot  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  that  of  St. 
Drausius,  a  saint  much  resorted  to  by  persons  about  to  engage 
in  duels,  and  therefore,  we  are  told,  very  germane  to  the  occa- 
sion*. On  the  morrow  after  Ascension-day  he  proceeded  to 
Vezelay  ;  and  on  the  Sunday  following  \  after  preaching  at  high 
mass,  he  entered  into  a  statement  of  the  differences  between  him- 
self and  the  king,  of  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  against 

*  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  quod  omnes  proditores  erant,  qui  eum  adhibitA 
oper&  et  di]igenti&  ab  unius  bomiiiis  infestatione  nolebant  expedire.*'  (£p.  i.  140, 
pp.  233,  234.)  "  These,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  "  are  the  very  expressions  which  Henry 
uttered  in  1170,  and  which  were  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  archbi8hop*8  mur- 
der." (p.  150.)  "  C'tftait,*'  writes  M.  Michelet  on  that  occasion,  **  la  seeonde  fois 
que  ces  paroles  homicides  sortaient  de  sa  bouchc."  (iii.  187.)  There  is,  however^ 
nothing  homicidal,  or  suggestive  of  violence  in  the  Latin  here,  although  we  cannot 
say  the  same  of  Mr.  Froude's  translation — **  who  had  not  ^eal  and  courage  enough 
to  rid  him,"  &c. 

*  Dr.  Giles  tells  us  that  "  Herbert  says  [the  archbisliop]  withdrew  from  Pon- 
tigny purposely  to  prevent  notice  being  served  on  him."  (i.  333.)  What  Herbert 
really  says  is  considerably  different — **  We  knew  that  on  the  ground  of  domicile 
appeals  might  be  made,  although  the  parties  appealed  against  might  be  absent,  or 
might  absent  themselves  ;  but  we  withdrew  in  order  to  avoid  intercourse  with  the 
envoys."  (S.  T.  C.  vii.  233.)  Herbert  represents  the  visit  of  the  bishops  to  Pon- 
tigny as  having  tak(>n  place  after  the  excommunications — apparently  confouiidinff 
the  proceedings  of  the  Nonnau  prelates  sent  from  Chinon  with  those  of  the  Englii 
bishops,  on  hearing  what  had  been  done  at  Vezelay.  We  here  chiefly  follow  the 
correspondence. 

^  Ascension-day,  the  last  day  of  Deckct's  stay  at  Soissons, fell  on  the  feast  of  this 
saint,  June  2. 

7  Dr.  Giles,  we  do  not  know  on  what  authority,  says,  that  it  was  on  flaster-day. 
(i.  3:^2.)  Herbert  says  that  it  was  on  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  day,  July  22.  (S.  T.  6. 
vii.  229.)  But  it  is  evident  from  the  correspondence  (which  is  better  authority 
than  Herbert's  work,  written  from  memory  long  after),  that  tills  is  a  mistake. 
Ep,  L  146.  150,  &c. 
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him,  and  the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  bring  Henry  to  a  better 
mind  ;  and  then,  with  all  the  awml  forms  of  the  Roman  Church, 
he  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  John 
of  Oxford,  for  his  intercourse  with  schismatics,  and  his  in- 
trusion into  the  deanery  •  of  Salisbury ' ;  against  Richard  de 
Luci,  Banulph  de  Broc,  and  others  of  the  king^s  party,  for 
having  advised  measures  against  the  good  of  the  Church, 
for  having  infringed  her  property,  and  other  such  offences.  He 
anathematized  six  of  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  in  par- 
ticular, and  all  who  should  act  on  them ;  and  he  absolved  the 
bishops  from  their  engagement  to  observe  them.  He  suspended 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  for  having  admitted  John  to  the  deanery 
of  his  church  on  the  king^s  nomination,  without  a  canonical  elec- 
tion, and  against  the  pope'^s  command.  Henry  himself  would 
have  been  included  in  the  excommunication,  but  that  Beeket,  on 
arriving  at  Vezelay,  had  heard  of  his  being  seriously  ill.  He 
contented  himself,  therefore,  with  summoning  him  to  repent, 
and  threatening  to  anathematize  him  if  he  should  persist  in  his 
courses. 

These  censures  were  uttered  in  the  presence  of  a  great  con- 
course of  people,  who  had  met  to  keep  Ascension-tide  at  Vezelay ; 
and  Herbert  tells  us,  that  he  and  the  other  clerks  who  accom- 
panied the  archbishop  were  altogether  taken  by  surprise  when 
they  heard  them ;  for  in  the  many  consultations  which  had  passed^ 
he  had  given  no  hint  of  his  object,  and  they  had  followed  him  from 
Pontigny  without  suspecting  it '. 

The  archbishop  forthwitli  despatched  letters  to  the  English 
bishops,  requiring  them  to  carry  out  his  denunciations.  They 
met  on  St.  John  the  Baptises  day,  and  agreed  to  appeal  to  the 
pope  against  him — ^fixing  on  Ascension-day  in  the  following  year 
as  the  term.  The  writers  of  Becket's  party  exult  much  over  the 
fact  that,  on  this  and  other  occasions,  the  king  and  his  friends 
had  recourse  to  appeals  —  "an  expedient,**'  says  Dn  Lingard, 
"  which  had  been  prohibited  by  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon \'' 
but,  as  the  utmost  that  was  intended  by  the  constitution  was  to 
prevent  appealing  without  the  king*8  consent  \  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency appears  very  ill-grounded. 

'  The  late  dean  having  been  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Bayeux,  the  pope  had 
forbidden  the  election  of  a  successor  daring  the  exile  of  some  of  the  canons,  to  whom 
the  right  of  electing  belonged.     Froude,  154. 

'  S.  T.  C.  vii.  230.  Herbert,  indeed,  does  not  mention  tho  excommunications, 
bnt  only  the  threat  against  the  king.  Our  chief  authority  here  is  a  letter  from 
John  of  Salisbury  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.    £p.  i.  140. 

^^  Henry,  in  an  explanation  which  was  meant  to  reach  the  pope,  puts  a  far  more 
limited  construction  on  the  article — professiDg  that  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  civil 
cases  only,  and  to  forbid  the  carrying  of  matters  to  Rome  without  a  previous  trial 
in  the  king's  court.    Fotiot,  £p.  174.    Lingard,  ii.  219. 

VOL.  VI. — KO,  ZII.^i-DEC.  IStS,  Ti  \ 
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Letters,  long,  able,  and  bitter,  were  now  exchanged  between  the 

Crimate  and  his  suffragans ;  among  them  was  that  of  Foliot,  which 
as  been  referred  to  in  our  account  of  Becket^s  elevation  to  the  arch- 
bishopric. The  pope,  soon  after,  confirmed  the  suspension  of  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  the  excommunications  of  the  others,  and 
ordered  that  all  persons  who  were  in  possession  of  benefices  or 
revenues  belonging  to  the  exiles  should  restore  them  and  make 
satisfaction  '• 

At  the  general  chapter  of  the  Cistercians,  which  was  held 
at  Citeaux  m  the  month  of  September,  an  intimation  was  given 
from  the  King  of  England'  tnat,  if  the  archbishop  were  any 
longer  harboured  in  any  of  their  monasteries,  he  would  confiscate 
all  the  property  of  the  order  within  his  dominions.  A  deputation 
of  monks  was  sent  to  Pontigny  in  consequence.  The  king^s 
letter  was  read  over  to  the  archbishop,  and  he  was  requested  to 
choose  his  own  course ;  the  order  would  not  turn  him  out,  but 
would  feel  itself  greatly  eased  by  his  departure.  Becket  at  once 
resolved  to  relieve  the  Cistercians  from  the  danger  which  they 
incurred  by  their  hospitality,  although  the  brethren  of  Pontigny 
besought  him  still  to  remain  among  them  with  an  earnestness 
which  would  have  been  more  meritonous  if  they  had  been  among 
the  parties  on  whom  the  penalty  would  have  fallen. 

Tne  Roman  breviary  represents  the  king^s  threat  to  the  Cis- 
tercians as  having  followed  immediately  on  his  learning  the  fact 
that  they  had  afforded  refuge  to  his  enemy.  Most  of  the  old 
biogi'aphers  say  nothing  of  any  provocation  given  by  the  arch- 
bishop ;  as  neither  does  the  breviary  of  Salisbury.  The  Qua- 
drilogus  omits  Herbert's  account  of  the  scene  at  Vezelay  ; 
and  Dr.  Giles,  although  he  relates  the  fact,  yet  thinks  it  too 
unimportant  to  deserve  any  mention  in  his  table  of  contents, 
or  in  the  heading  of  his  chapter,  which  is  simply  "  The  pope 
returns  to  Italy ! "  Dr.  Lingard,  after  relating  that  the  arch- 
bishop retired  to  Pontigny,  devotes  three  pages  to  an  account 
of  wars  in  Wales,  and  then  returns  to  the  subject  of  Becket,  by 
stating  that  "  amidst  these  transactions  the  eyes  of  the  king  were 
still  fixed  on  the  exile  at  Pontigny ;'''  that  he  banished  the  arch- 
bishop''s  kindred,  and  took  other  measures  against  him  which  we 
liave  already  mentioned ;  that  ''  still  Henry's  resentment  was  in- 

»  Ep.  i.  119,120. 

'  The  late  French  historianB  connect  with  the  hearing  of  what  had  been  done  al 
Vezelay,  the  account  given  in  one  of  the  epistles  of  a  transport  of  rage  into  which 
Henry  was  thrown.  Thierry,  iiL  143.  Michelet,  iii.  173.  Lord  Campbell  (who 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Vezelay  excommunications)  says  that  it  was  caused  by 
"  receiving  a  despatch  disclosmg  a  new  machination  of  the  archbishop.''  (L  87.) 
If  his  lordship  had  really  consulted  *'  Ep.  i.  44/'  which  he  affects  to  quote^  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  occasion  had  notbmg  to  do  with  Becket 
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satiable  C  thafc  he  caused  him  to  be  dismissed  by  the  Oister- 
eians ;  that  Becket  found  refuge  at  Sens,  and  there  took  to  a  kind 
of  reading  from  ^hich  his  fnends  ^'  endeavoured  to  divert  his 
attention ;""  and  that  ^^at  last,  urged  by  the  cries  of  the  suf- 
ferers '^  and  "  the  violence  of  Henry ,**'  he  proceeded  to  an  excom- 
munication *, 

This  sequence  is,  indeed,  fitted  to  produce  a  y^^  difierent 
impression  from  the  natural  accoimt  of  the  case.  The  king^s 
measures  are  here  strung  together  as  the  expressions  of  a  restless 
and  ^'  insatiable  ^  malignity,  with  "  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  exile  at 
Pontigny,'^  and  going  on  from  one  cruelty  to  another  without  any 
fresh  provocation.  In  reality,  however,  all  these  proceedings  tooK 
place  at  two  points  of  time  and  no  more, — the  banishment  of  the 
kindred,  the  seizure  of  efiTects,  &c.  on  the  return  of  the  envoys 
from  the  papal  court  at  Christmas,  1164,  before  Henry  knew  that 
the  archbishop  was  at  Pontigny ;  the  dislodging  of  the  exiles, 
after  the  excommunication  of  the  king'^s  adherents.  It  was  at 
Pontigny  that  Becket  inflamed  his  mind  by  the  studies  against 
which  John  of  Salisbury  remonstrated ;  it  was  thence  that  he 
proceeded  to  Vezelay  in  order  to  excommunicate ;  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  his  doings  at  Vezelay  that  the  king  procured  his 
removal  from  Pontigny. 

Why,  we  may  ask,  did  the  old  biographers  for  the  most  part 
omit  the  fact  of  the  excommunication !  It  was  nothing  private, 
obscure,  or  uncertain  ;  in  their  eyes  it  certainly  cannot  have  been 
unimportant.  By  omitting  it,  the  King  of  Enflrland''s  conduct  is 
made  to  appear  unprovoked  and  hateful;  i?mereas,  in  truth, 
Becket^s  most  intimate  fiiends  and  most  zealous  partizans  were 
shocked  by  the  violence  of  the  provocation.  We  can  see  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  biographers  wished  to  fakify  the 
history ;  that  the  compiler  of  the  Quadrilogue  had  the  same  mo- 
tive ;  and  we  leave  the  charitable  ingenuity  of  the  reader  to  find 
out  some  way  of  accounting  for  the  remarkable  series  of  trans- 
positions by  which  Dr.  Lmgard  has  so  curiously  changed  the 
character  of  the  story. 

Becket  now  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the  kindness  of  the 
French  king,  who  at  an  earlier  period  had  offered  to  entertain 
him.  On  hearing  the  statement  of  the  archbishop's  messengers, 
Louis  uttered  severe  reflections  on  the  Cistercians,  as  having 
"  deserted  the  cause  of  God  for  the  sake  of  those  perishable 
things  of  this  world,  to  which  they  professed  to  be  dead  *.''  A 
man  whose  worldly  interest  it  was  to  support  Becket,  mi^ht  well 
be  righteously  indignant  against  those  who  followed  their  mterest 

«  u.  230*^952.  <  HMterty  in  S.  T.  C.  vU.  241. 
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by  getting  rid  of  him '.  He  desired  that  the  archbishop  would 
choose  a  residence  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  and  assured  him 
of  an  ample  maintenance.  Becket  fixed  on  a  monastery  close  t-o 
Sens, — the  city  in  which  the  pope  had  lately  lived,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Herbert,  a  very  pleasant  abode '. 

The  abbot  of  Pontigny  accompanied  the  exiles  on  their  way 
to  Sens,  and,  observing  that  the  archbishop  was  sad,  endeavoured 
to  console  him.  On  this,  Becket  told  him,  under  promise  of 
secrecy,  that  he  had  been  troubled  by  a  vision  during  the  night. 
He  had  found  himself  in  a  church,  pleading  his  cause  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Roman  conclave, — the  pope  hearing  him  with  favour, 
while  the  cardinals  opposed  him ;  when  four  knights  entered,  and 
cut  off  the  crown  of  his  head  *.  The  abbot  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served, with  a  smile,  ^^  How  should  one  who  eats  and  drinks  as 
you  do  be  a  mart^T  ?  The  cup  of  wine  which  you  drink  accords 
ill  with  the  cup  of  martyrdom.^  And  the  archbishop  replied, 
"  I  own  that  I  indulge  overmuch  in  the  pleasures  of  the  body ; 
yet  He  who  justifieth  the  ungodly  hath  vouchsafed  to  reveal  this 
to  me  *r 

The  vision  is  said  to  have  been  imparted,  under  the  same  seal 
of  secrecy,  to  another  abbot  a  few  days  later ;  and  both  the  de- 
positories of  the  secret  kept  it  to  themselves  until  it  had  been 
verified  by  the  event.  This  is  not  exactly  after  the  manner  of 
Scripture  prophecy,  where,  although  the  meaning  might  not 
appear  until  after  the  fulfilment,  there  was  never  any  conceal- 
ment of  the  words. 

No  one  will  maintain  that  the  conduct  of  Henry  in  dislodging 
Becket  was  at  all  magnanimous  or  admirable,  if  judged  even  by  a 
standard  which  is  not  the  highest.  But  neither  was  it  very 
atrocious  or  inexcusable,  — as  appeal's  strongly  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  those  who  wish  to  give  it  this  character  have 

°  The  king's  support  was  far  from  steady.  John  of  Salisbury  speaks  as  if  it 
were  cooling  very  early  in  the  day.  (Giles,  i.  309.)  And  as  to  its  generosity,  we 
find  by  a  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  written  about  the  same  time,  that  his 
plan  was  to  provide  for  the  ai'chbishop  out  of  the  revenues  of  some  vacant  see,  **  so 
as  to  keep  his  own  funds  unimpaired."  (Ibid.  314.) 

'  Lord  Campbell  states  that  in  1167  Becket  removed  to  Rome  (i.  85).  The 
authority  for  this  error  is  not  given. 

•  This  is  Herbert's  account.  We  have  already  given  a  similar  story  from  Grim, 
who  refers  it  to  an  earlier  time,  and  also  tells  that  one  day  at  mass  the  archbishop 
had  a  vision,  in  which  it  was  said  to  him,  *<  Thomas,  Thomas,  thou  shalt  glorify  Me 
by  thy  death."— S.  T.  G.  i.  64. 

»  Will.  Cant,  in  Quad.  ii.  18.  The  abbot's  speech  seems  to  show  the  narrowness 
of  a  monk,  unable  to  conceive  any  sanctity  or  abstinence  except  after  the  very 
fashion  of  his  own  order.  We  have  already  said  enough  as  to  Becket's  mortifica- 
tions, but  wo  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning,  that  the  Passion  quoted  in 
p.  63,  note  ■,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Giles  (S.  T.  C.  viii.  p.  ix.)  was  "  first  printed 
in  1604,"  is  roally  that  \vhich  formed  tho  lessons  of  the  Sanim  breviary. 
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found  themselves  obliged  to  omit  mentioning  the  offence  which 
prompted  it.  We  would  allow  Dr.  Lingard  and  the  rest  to 
mveigh  against  the  king  at  will,  if  the  fact  were  that  he  kept  his 
"  eyes  still  fixed  on"  a  harmless  exile,  whose  placid  hours  were 
divided  between  devotion,  study,  and  deeds  of  love  ;  if  it  were 
true  that,  out  of  mere  ^'insatiable"  malice,  without  any  new 
incitement,  he  heaped  affliction  after  affliction  on  this  meek 
recluse,  and  at  last  forced  the  brotherhood  which  had  sheltered 
him  to  turn  him  out  of  doors.  But  when  the  matter  is  stated  in  its 
true  form, — when  it  is  considered  that  Becket  had  put  the  crown 
to  a  long  course  of  most  vexatious  conduct,  by  pronouncing  the 
highest  censures  of  the  Church  on  the  king'^s  advisers,  by  threat- 
ening himself  with  excommunication  and  the  kingdom  with  an 
interdict,  by  anathematizing  his  constitutions,  and  releasing  men 
from  their  pledge  to  observe  them  ; — when  we  consider  that  the 
violence  of  this  proceeding  alienated  from  the  archbishop  some  of 
the  English  bishops,  who  before  were  favourable  to  him,  and  pro- 
voked the  Archbishop  of  Bouen,  ^'  that  most  firm  pillar  of  the 
Church,"  as  John  of  Salisbury  styles  him,  to  declare  that  "  all 
his  actions  proceeded  either  from  pride  or  passion  * ;" — when  we 
consider  that  Becket  was  himself  so  well  aware  of  the  violent 
nature  of  his  act  that  he  did  not  venture  to  consult  his  most  con- 
fidential friends  on  it,  out  of  fear  lest  their  dissuasions  should 
overpower  his  wishes — we  cannot  in  truth  much  wonder  that 
Henry  should  have  taken  the  first  means  which  occurred  to  him 
of  retaliating  in  such  measure  as  he  could.  To  abstain  from 
retaliation  would  have  been  the  part  of  a  character  very  different 
from  a  Norman  king  of  England, — from  a  prince  or  noble  of  that 
age, — most  assuredly  from  Becket  himself.  And,  if  there  seem 
to  be  something  unworthy  in  the  manner  of  the  retaliation,  even 
this  may  be  partly  excused  when  we  remember  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case, — that  Becket  had  fled  from  the  kind's  domi- 
nions, and  therefore  it  might  very  naturally  be  an  object  with 
Henry  to  make  him  feel  that,  even  in  a  foreign  territory,  he  was 
not  altogether  beyond  his  reach. 

The  negotiations  which  followed,  down  to  the  final  reconcilia- 
tion, are  very  fully  related  in  Mr.  Froude^s  volume,  where  they 
occupy  about  three  hundred  pages — almost  a  hundred  more  than 
the  wnole  of  the  previous  history.  The  original  letters,  which 
fill  the  greatest  part  of  the  space,  give  an  interest  to  Mr.  Froude's 
work ;  but  >ve  fear  that  our  readers  would  find  these  affairs  very 
wearisome,  if  we  should  enter  into   their  complicated  details. 

^  Ep.  i.  150,  p.  248.  John's  advice  on  this  is  significant :  "You  must  meet  this 
opinion  by  a  display  of  moderation,  as  well  in  your  deeds  and  words  as  in  your 
bearing  and  habit ;  and  yet  all  this  avails  but  little  with  God^  unlc88  it  ^irooc^dfivm 
the  teeret  chamber  of  your  e<>n$ci€nce,*' 
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We  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  most 
prominent  and  important  transactions. 

The  first  matter  which  calls  for  notice  is  a  mission  of  John  of 
Oxford  and  others  to  Bome,  in  the  interest  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. John,  excommunicate  as  he  was,  was  favourab^  received 
by  the  pope,  who  at  the  time  had  pecuniary  and  political  reasons 
for  desuing  tenderly  with  Henry.  He  placed  his  deanery  of 
Salisbunr  in  the  pope^s  hands ;  his  excuses  for  the  intrusion  were 
admittea,  and  he  was  confirmed  in  the  office.  With  the  fiicility 
which  procured  him  from  John  of  Salisbury  the  nickname  o/t 
Juratory  he  swore  whatever  he  su{^)osed  to  be  for  his  master^s 
interest — promising,  it  is  said,  even  that  the  usages  should  be 
abandoned ;  and  he  returned  home  in  a  triumphant  mood,  which 
Becket  describes  as  an  ^*  exalting  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped '.''''  He  had  obtained,  among  other 
things,  the  appointment  of  a  legatine  commisnon,  consisting  c^ 
two  cardinals,  William  of  Pavia  and  Otho.  The  form^  was 
before  noted  as  altogether  in  Henry'^s  interest ;  and  Herbert  tells 
us  that  both  were  corrupt  and  greedy,  and,  ^^but  that  they 
were  my  lord  pope^s  legates,  worthy  rather  of  relegation  than 
delegation  *.^^  During  the  subsistence  of  this  commission,  the 
archbishop^s  power  of  excommunicating,  and  the  sentences  already 
pronounced,  were  dormant ;  and  it  was  also  granted  that  in  tro 
matter  of  excommunication  the  king  should  be  ex^npted  from  all 
authority  but  the  pope's. 

The  proceedings  of  the  cardinals  took  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  1167.  William  announced  his  arrival  in  France 
to  Becket  in  a  somewhat  magisterial  manner;  and  the  arch- 
bishop wrote  two  answers,  which  were,  one  after  the  other,  set 
aside  by  John  of  Salisbury  as  too  offensive  in  tone.  He 
threw  about  protests  and  denunciations  on  all  sides.  In  his 
letters  to  the  pope  he  used  a  strange  vehemence  of  language, 
protesting  agamst  the  appointment  of  William,  and  declaring 
that  he  would  never  admit  him  as  an  arbiter.  He  TepeoJbedlj 
alludes  to  a  rumour  that  the  cardinal  had  been  bribed  by  a  pro- 
mise of  succeeding  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  if  a  vacancy  could 
by  any  means  be  effected.  He  states  that  the  success  of  John  of 
Oxfoi^  had  induced  many  of  the  French  nobles  to  give  up  the 
cause  of  the  Church  as  hopeless,  and  to  dismiss  the  exiles  whom 
they  had  entertained ;  some  of  these,  he  adds,  had  already 
perished  from  cold  and  hunger  *. 

The  envoys,  after  having  visited  the  king  at  Caen,  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  archbishop  near  Gisors,  and  endeavoured  to 
obtain  his  consent  to  a  reconoiliation,  in  which  there  should  be 

>  £p.  i.  ]65.  s  Quad.  u.  22.  *  E^L  16f. 
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no  mention  of  the  constitutions.  By  this  expedient,  they  told 
him  that  he  might  make  sure  of  an  implied  withdrawal  of  the 
usages,  and  at  the  same  time  might  conciliate  the  king  by  not 
insisting  on  a  formal  abrogation  of  them.  He  replied  that  his 
silence  would  rather  be  regarded  as  an  assent.     The  legates  then 

f)roceeded  to  Argenton,  ^ere  they  met  Henry  and  some  Eng- 
ish  bishops.  The  king  was  disgusted  at  finding  that  he  h^ 
been  deceived  as  to  their  powers — a  more  limited  commission 
having  been  substituted,  at  the  instance  of  Becket  and  the  French 
king,  for  that  which  had  been  promised  to  John  of  Oxford,  so 
that  the  cardinals  had  no  authority  to  go  into  England,  or  to 
arbitrate,  unless  a  reconciliation  should  first  have  been  efiected. 
He  treated  them  for  a  time  with  studied  disrespect,  but  at  taking 
leave  he  besought  them  with  tears  to  befriend  him  at  the  court 
of  Rome.  William  cried  for  company,  while  Otho  was  hardly 
able  to  refrain  from  laughing.  The  c£urdinals  returned  to  Italy, 
without  having  efiected  any  thing  towards  a  reconciliation. 

The  term  of  the  original  app^  by  the  English  bishops  had 
expired  while  the  ca^inals  were  on  their  journey  northward. 
At  the  conference  of  Argenton,  which  took  place  in  November 
(1167),  they  again  appealed  to  Martinmas  in  the  following  year. 
The  archbishop  deliberated  with  his  clerks  whether  this  appeal 
should  be  respected  ;  and  the  decision  was,  that,  as  it  was  made 
not  for  the  protection  of  right,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  wrong 
(i.  0.  not  for  but  against  the  cause  of  Becket),  the  inferior  judge 
was  not  bound  to  regard  it.  The  archbishop  then  proceeded  to 
excommunicate  for  disobedience,  in  neglecting  a  summons  to  ap- 
pear before  him,  and  for  other  ofiences,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  his  own  archdeacon,  Bidel  (whom  he  somewhere  terms 
^^  Archidiaio^us  noster^^) ;  and  he  included  with  them  a  multi- 
tude of  clerks  and  laymen,  who  were  concerned  in  invading  the 
property  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  or  the  benefices  of  the  ba- 
nished clergy. 

The  censures  lighted  thickly  among  the  persons  immediately 
around  the  king. 

"  Almost  every  one  about  the  court,"  saya  Herbert,  "  was  excom- 
municated, either  by  name  or  as  having  communion  with  those  ex- 
pressly named,  which  they  were  neither  able  nor  at  liberty  to  avoid  ; 
so  that  in  the  king's  chapel  there  was  hardly  one  that  could  offer  him 
the  kiss  of  peace  at  mass,  but  such  as  were  excommunicated  either  by 
name  or  implicitly."  (S.  T.  C.  vii.  258.) 

The  biographer  goes  on  to  give  a  lively  description  of  the  stir 
which  arose  in  consequence : — 

''  Tho  king  and  his  party  send  and  send  again  with  all  haste.     Mes- 
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sengers  upon  messengers,  and  then  fresh  messengers,  run,  harry, 
scamper,  to  report  these  doings  to  the  apostolic  pontiff.  We  on  our 
part  sent  also ;  our  pious  king  of  the  French,  too,  sent  and  sent  again 
on  our  behalf.  So  now  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles  was  daily  worn, 
both  by  our  friends  and  by  our  adversaries ;  they  run  up  and  down, 
they  hurry,  they  scamper,  both  the  one  party  and  the  other."  (S.  T.  C. 
vii.  253,  254.) 

The  '^  holy  pontiff'^  (as  Dr.  Giles  affects  to  call  him)  was  in  a 
sore  perplexity.  He  was  not  disposed  to  break  with  Henry,  and 
was  much  annoyed  by  the  archbishop'^s  hasty  and  headstrong 
proceedings ;  yet  he  was  not  willing  to  abandon  him.  And  if 
the  '^  gilded  and  silvered^^  words  of  the  English  king^s  emissaries 
weighed  more  than  the  "  shabby  ink-written  words''  of  the  exiles, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  influence  of  Louis,  who 
zealously  espoused  the  archbishop's  cause,  and  prayed  that  the 
excommunications  might  be  sustained ;  and  other  potentates  are 
said  to  have  concurred  in  the  request.  As,  therefore,  it  would 
have  been  awkward  to  quarrel  with  either  party,  the  pope  judged 
it  most  expedient  to  persuade  them  to  make  up  their  quarrels ; 
and  with  tnis  view  he  wrote  letters  in  all  directions,  which  raised 
up  a  host  of  peace-makers — influential  personages,  both  eccle- 
siastical and  secular,  all  full  of  love  and  soft  conciliation,  busily 
ondcavouring  to  mediate. 

Henry,  by  means  of  some  envoys  whom  he  sent  to  Borne,  ob- 
tained a  suspension  of  the  archbishop  from  dealingforth  censures, 
until  a  reconciliation  should  have  been  effected.  The  pope  seems 
to  have  granted  this  in  the  full  belief  that  the  reconciliation  would 
not  be  long  delayed  ;  we  must  not,  therefore,  tax  him  with  any 
remarkably  bad  faith  for  expressing  himself  to  the  king  without 
any  limitation  of  time,  while  to  the  archbishop  he  announced  that 
the  suspension  was  only  to  last  until  the  following  Lent  *. 

As,  however,  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  speedy  move,  the 
pope  despatched  into  France  three  envoys — Simon  and  Engel- 
bcrt,  dignified  ecclesiastics,  and  Bernard,  a  monk  of  Grammont. 
The  statutes  of  his  order  bound  the  last-named  personage  to 
abstain  from  pen  and  ink  ;  but  doubtless  his  genius  found  vent  in 
other  ways.  These  envoys  were  charged  with  letters  to  the  king, 
containing  exhortations  to  peace  and  threats  of  punishment ;  the 
latter  to  be  delivered  if  the  former  should  be  found  ineffectual. 
There  was  now  a  general  wish  for  an  accommodation.  Henry 
sincerely  desired  it,  although  the  opposite  party  charge  him 
with  insincerity  in  his  offer  of  concessions  *.     The  French  king 

»  Kp.  iv.  16. 

'  Such  as  **  ut  libcrum  sit  ad  sedcm  apostolicam  appellare,"  and  ^  ut  clcrici  ad 
BTcciilaria  judicia  non  trahantur." — Kp.  ii.  106. 
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was  eager  to  act  as  mediator :  some  foreign  potentates,  won  by 
Henry,  pressed  the  expedient  of  removing  Becket  by  a  transla- 
tion ;  his  clergy  in  general  were  weary  of  banishment,  and  willing 
to  meet  any  conciUatory  measures.  The  primate  himself,  how- 
ever, was  still  unbending.  He  declared  that  he  would  not  give 
up  the  rights  of  the  Church ;  that  he  would  rather  die  than  con- 
sent to  desert  her  cause  by  a  resignation  of  his  see. 

On  the  Epiphany,  1169,  the  two  kings  held  a  conference  on 

Political  affairs  at  Montmirail,  near  Ghartres ;  and  Louis  induced 
lecket  to  be  present.  On  being  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
the  kings,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  Henry,  who  immediately 
raised  him  up.  The  archbishop  then  lamented  the  differences 
which  had  arisen,  charging  all  the  evil  of  them  on  his  own  insuf- 
ficiency ;  and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  threw  himself  wholly 
on  the  king^s  mercy,  and  submitted  to  him  in  all  things,  '^  saving 
the  honour  of  God."  This  reservation  took  by  surprise  many  of 
those  who  had  advised  him  to  concession,  and  believed  that  they 
had  prevailed  with  him.  The  archbishop  professed  to  have  sub- 
stituted the  words  salvo  honore  Dei  for  salvo  ordine  nosiroy  from  a 
wish  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  offensive  formula ;  but  Henry 
would  not  recognize  any  distinction  between  the  two.  He  ex- 
claimed that  the  reservation  might  be  made  a  pretext  for  any 
disobedience  :  he  loudly  reproached  the  archbishop  for  pride,  in- 

g*atitude,  and  disloyalty ;  and  he  concluded  by  proposing  that 
ecket  should  yield  him  that  amount  of  obedience  which  the 
greatest  and  holiest  of  former  primates  had  paid  to  the  least  of 
earlier  kings'.  All  who  were  present  declared  that  the  king 
could  not  be  expected  to  humble  himself  further;  but  Becket 
remained  immovable.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that  former  arch- 
bishops had  borne  with  many  abuses ;  they  had  corrected  much 
evil,  but  not  all;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  strive  against  what 
remained. 

The  King  of  France  had  now  strong  reasons  for  siding  with 
Henry.  He,  his  nobles,  and  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  who 
were  present  (including  most  of  the  archbishop's  own  train),  were 
disgusted  at  Becket's  pertinacity.     The  kings  left  the  meeting 

7  M.  Thierry  cliaracterizes  this  proposal  as  ^  evidently  ironical,  and  containing 
at  least  as  much  of  mental  reservation  as  Becket  could  have  put  into  his  '  saving 
God*8  honour.'  "  (iii.  161.)  There  is,  however,  a  very  clear  difference  between  the 
two  ;  nor  does  the  idea  of  irony  appear  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  any  who  were 
present.  Another  proposal  made  by  Henry,  and  much  favoured  by  some  of^  the 
more  moderate  among  the  archbishop's  friends,  (such  as  John,  Bishop  of  Poitiers, 
whom  Becket  reproved  severely  for  his  good  intentions,)  was,  that  the  obedience  of 
the  archbishop  should  be  what  the  evidence  of  a  hundred  men  of  England,  with  a 
like  number  from  Normandy  and  from  Anjou,  should  determine  to  have  been 
formerly  paid. 
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without  saluting  him ;  Louis  did  not  visit  him  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  (as  was  generally  his  custom)  ;  he  let  him  depart  on  the 
morrow  without  leave-taking;  and  for  some  days  he  held  no 
communication  with  the  eiules,  and  discontinued  their  usual 
allowance  of  provisions. 

Soon  after  returning  to  Sens,  Becket  was  in  consultation  with 
his  clerks  as  to  the  course  which  should  now  be  taken,  and  had 
declared  an  intention  of  seeking  a  refuge  in  Burgundy,  when  he 
was  summoned  to  attend  King  Louis.  The  king  threw  himself 
on  his  knees  before  him,  acknowledged  that  the  archbishop  alone 
had  been  in  the  right  at  Montmirail,  and  besought  absolution  for 
having  taken  part  against  him ;  which  Becket  formally  gave. 
This  revolution  was  caused  by  the  receipt  of  tidings  that  Henry 
had  violated  the  late  treaty,  by  putting  to  death  some  leading  men 
of  Poitou,  who  had  been  in  rebellion  against  him.  Louis  was  now 
prepared  for  a  breach  with  the  English  king ;  and  he  treated  the 
exiles  with  greater  honour  than  before. 

The  popeB  envoys,  having  failed  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation, 
proceeded  to  deliver  to  Henry  the  second  letter  with  which  they 
had  been  charged,  containing  a  threat  of  punishment,  unless  he 
should  speedily  repent. 

During  the  negotiations  with  Simon  and  his  colleagues,  the 
proceedings  against  the  Bishop  of  London  had  been  allowed  to 
rest.  But  at  the  beginning  of  Lent  (1169)  the  suspension  of  the 
archbishop  expired,  and  he  declared  an  intention  of  inflicting  the 
highest  censures  on  his  contumacious  opponents.  In  order  to 
ward  off  the  blow,  Foliot  put  in  a  fresh  appeal,  which  was  to  last 
until  the  feast  of  the  Purification  in  the  following  year ;  and  he 
induced  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was  in  the  same  danger 
with  himself,  to  unite  with  him  in  this  step.  Without,  however, 
regarding  the  appeal,  Becket  on  Palm  Sunday  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  the  two  bishops  and  several 
other  persons,  at  Clairvaux. 

Fohot  knew  how  to  turn  the  forms  of  law  to  his  advantage 
with  the  ingenuitv  of  a  Bentley.  He  had  appealed  ;  no  citation 
to  appear  before  his  metropolitan  had  reached  him — ^for  the  reason 
that  a  strict  watch  was  kept  to  prevent  the  importation  of  any 
letters  from  Becket  into  England ;  and,  although  he  acknowledged- 
that  he  had  heard  a  rumour  of  the  excommumcation,  he  professed 
that  he  did  not  hold  himself  bound  to  defer  to  it  until  he  should 
receive  a  formal  intimation.  All  possible  care  was  taken  to  keep 
such  documents  at  a  distance ;  but  this  vigilance  was  not  long 
effectual.  On  Ascension-day,  when  the  service  of  high  mass  in 
St.  Paul'*s  Cathedral  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  o&rtory,  one 
Berenger,  a  young  French  layman,  approached  the  celebrating 
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priest,  and  held  out  a  packet  as  his  oblation.  The  priest,  on 
opening  it,  found — not  (as  might  have  been  hoped),  something 
equivalent  to  a  modem  bank-note,  or  the  title-deeds  of  an  estate 
bestowed  on  the  Church,  but — a  letter  from  the  primate  to  the 
bishop,  announcing  the  sentence  which  had  been  passed  on  him, 
and  another  to  the  dean  and  clergy  of  the  cathedral,  charging 
them  to  avoid  the  communion  of  their  diocesan  in  consequence. 
The  messenger  then  proclaimed  the  excommunication  to  the  people, 
and,  having  escaped  under  cover  of  the  confusion  which  ensued, 
he  made  his  way  to  York,  where  he  published  the  sentence  in  a 
similar  manner  *. 

The  bishop  and  the  dean  w^ere  both  absent  from  London  when 
the  scene  in  the  cathedral  took  place.  On  the  next  day  but  one, 
Foliot  assembled  the  clergy  of  his  church.  He  read  the  letters 
before  them,  and  protested  against  the  sentence  on  many  and 
various  grounds.  He  argued  both  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
from  the  New.  He  insisted  on  his  appeal,  and  on  the  informality 
of  pronouncing  sentence  without  citation  and  trial — an  infor- 
mality, he  said,  which  could  not  be  excused  by  the  difficulty  of 
serving  a  citation  on  him,  since  the  archbishop  had  found  means 
of  conveying  the  letters  of  excommunication,  which  was  a  far  more 
difficult  and  hazardous  matter.  He  declared  that  he  owed  no 
obedience  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not 
taken  any  oath  to  the  archbishop  at  his  translation,  and  because, 
moreover,  London  was  of  right  an  independent  archiepiscopal  see, 
as  it  had  been  until  the  ancient  British  Christianity  was  swept 
away  by  a  heathen  invasion  *. 

The  London  clergy  in  general  joined  with  the  bishop  in  ap- 
pealing against  the  excommunication ;  but  the  members  of  his 
own  order  excused  themselves  from  supporting  him.  The  king 
wrote  letters  in  his  behalf  to  the  pope,  as  did  also  the  abbots  of 
Bamsey  and  Beading,  with  other  ecclesiastics,  representing  his 
merits  and  vindicating  his  conduct;  and,  having  obtained  the 
king^s  licence,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  in  order  to  endeavour  after 
a  reversal  of  his  sentence. 

On  the  same  day  when  the  letters  of  excommunication  were 
delivered  in  St.  PauFs,  Becket  himself  was  busy  elsewhere  in 
adding  to  the  list  of  the  excommunicate.  The  Archdeacon  Bidel 
(^*^  Archidiabolus  nosier'*'')  was  among  the  persons  denounced  on 
this  occasion. 

The  pope  was  much  annoyed  at  hearing  of  the  excommunica- 
tion of  Foliot.  Before  the  tidings  reached  him,  he  had  (chiefly 
by  way  of  staving  off  the  importunities  of  opposite  parties)  ap- 

•  Fitzst.,  in  S.  T.  C.  i.  256—258  ;  Ep.  iii.  41. 
9  Fitzst,  in  S.  T.  C.  L  256  ;  £p.  iii.  41. 
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pointed  Gratian,  a  subdeacon,  nephew  of  Pope  Eugenius  III., 
and  Vivian,  a  learned  la^^yer,  to  go  into  France  as  his  envoys ; 
and  he  now  sent  Becket  a  letter,  expressive  of  regret  that  he  had 
resorted  to  excommunication  while  negotiations  were  pending, 
and  advising  that  further  proceedings  should  be  deferred  until 
the  result  of  the  embassy  were  known  \ 

In  the  month  of  August  the  envoys  arrived  in  France ;  being 
less  encumbered  with  dignity  and  baggage  than  cardinals, 
says  Fitzstephen,  they  were  able  to  travel  more  expeditiously. 
Gratian  was  the  favourite  with  Becket  and  his  friends.  He  is 
described  by  Herbert  as  "  truly  gracious,  according  to  his  name, 
and,  moreover,  more  vivacious  than  Vivian "  ;'^  nay,  the  biogra- 
pher speaks  of  him  as  a  veir  prodigy,  inasmuch  as  '*  although  a 
Roman,  yet  he  went  not  after  gold'."  He  and  his  colleagues 
held  several  conferences  with  Henry,  most  of  which  ended  in 
some  display  of  passion  on  the  king^s  part.  There  were  offers  of 
concession  from  both  parties ;  but  as  each  wished  to  make  a  re- 
servation— Henry  insisting  on  the  words  "  salva  dignitate  regni,*" 
while  the  archbishop  was  equally  earnest  for  "  salva  Ecclesiw  dig- 
nitate"— Gratian  gave  up  the  hope  of  effecting  an  acconmioda- 
tion,  and  returned  to  Rome,  declaring  himself  (we  are  told) 
disgusted  at  the  king'*s  untrustworthy  character.  Vivian  was 
more  favourable  to  Henry — not  without  special  reasons,  it  is 
said.  He  remained  behind,  and  entered  into  fresh  negotiations, 
for  which  Becket  was  but  little  disposed  to  thank  him*.  The 
envoy  succeeded,  however,  in  persuading  the  archbishop  to  be 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  kings,  which  took  place  at  Mont- 
martre,  near  Paris,  on  the  Octave  of  St.  Martin  (November  18). 
The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  others  presented  to  Henry,  on  the 
part  of  Becket,  a  petition  for  forgiveness  of  his  offences,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  himself  and  the  other  exiles  to  their  fbll  rights 
and  preferments.  This  petition  was  graciously  received ;  and  in 
the  conference  which  followed,  there  was  on  each  side  a  studious 
silence  as  to  all  offensive  topics.  The  archbishop  made  a  demand 
of  thirty  thousand  marks,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  value 
of  the  benefices  detained  from  the  exiles.  The  French  king  said 
that  a  question  of  money  must  not  be  a  bar  to  the  reconciliation ; 
and  Henry  promised  that  compensation  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  proper  amount  could  be  ascertained  by  valuation.  All 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  a  friendly  settlement,  when  Becket 
— by  advice  of  the  pope  it  is  said — requested  that  the  king 
should  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  as  a  security  for  his  good 
faith.     Henry  replied  that  he  would  gladly  do  so,  but  for  an  oath 

»  Ep.  iii.  24.  »  S.T.  C.  vii.281. 

'  IbiU.  283.  (EccIcsioBticufi  xxxi.  8.)  «  £p.  iii.  10. 
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which  he  had  formerly  taken,  that  he  would  never  kiss  the  arch- 
bishop if  a  reconciliation  should  take  place.  Becket  (who  states 
in  his  letters  that  the  king^s  insincerity  had  been  evident  through- 
out to  those  who  understood  his  ways)  on  this  broke  off  the 
treaty  *•  The  kings  rode  off  towards  Mantes,  and  Becket  retired 
to  lodge  in  the  Temple  at  Paris.  Herbert  relates,  that  one  of 
his  clerks,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  Montmartre,  expressed  a 
belief  that  nothing  but  the  archbishop^s  martyrdom  would  restore 
peace  to  the  Church ;  and  that  Becket  replied,  '^  Would  that  she 
might  be  delivered,  even  if  my  blood  were  the  ransom  •  V* 

The  envoys,  on  beginning  to  act,  had  absolved  the  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury  and  others,  with  the  condition  that  the  excom- 
munication was  to  be  again  in  force  if  the  hopes  of  a  speedy 
peace  should  be  disappointed ;  and  Gratian,  when  about  to  return 
to  Rome,  wrote  to  Bidel  and  the  rest,  desiring  them  to  consider 
themselves  as  still  excommunicate. 

When  Gratian  gave  up  his  commission,  the  archbishop  again 
felt  himself  at  liberty  to  deal  out  his  censures.  He  threatened 
that,  unless  full  reparation  for  all  wrong  were  made  before  the 
ensuing  feast  of  the  Purification,  (Feb.  2,  1170,)  he  would  lay 
the  kingdom  of  England  under  an  interdict,  and,  if  necessary, 
would  excommunicate  the  king.  On  hearing  of  this,  Henry 
despatched  Bidel  into  England,  with  a  commission  to  exact  an 
oath  from  ecclesiastics  that  they  would  not  receive  or  obey  any 
such  denunciations,  if  the  archbishop  should  proceed  to  carry  out 
his  threats.  Some  of  the  bishops  absolutely  refused  compliance, 
and  took  refuge  in  religious  houses,  by  way  of  sheltering  them- 
selves from  the  anger  of  the  king. 

Vivian,  after  the  last  failure  of  his  endeavours  at  mediation, 
declared  himself  strongly  against  Henry ;  and  the  king,  by  way 
of  revenge,  gave  out  that  his  former  favour  had  been  gained  by 
bribery. 

The  pope  was  still  earnestly  desirous  to  effect  a  reconciliation ; 
and  in  January,  1170,  he  set  on  foot  a  fresh  commission  for  the 
purpose.  The  members  of  it  were  Rotrou,  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Nevers;  with  whom  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  was 
joined,  although  not  formally.  The  last-named  prelate  is  described 
in  Mr.  Froude's  volume  as  "  a  warm  supporter  of  the  arch- 

»  In  a  letter  to  his  envoys  at  Rome,  (Ep.  iii.  65,)  there  is  a  curious  passage,  in 
which  Becket  shows  himself  sensible  of  the  value  of  a  grievance — (if,  at  least,  Dr. 
Giles'  translation  is  correct,  as  it  seems  to  be)—"  If  he  will  repent,  and  make 
compensation  in  part,  we  for  the  rest  will  bear  with  him  in  all  patience.  For  U  is 
expedient  both  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England,  that  he  thail  have 
Bomething  in  his  own  possession,  tchick  may  be  Ejected  to  him  when  he  is  planning  disturb- 
ance or  dissection,'*    Mr.  Froude  omits  this,  p.  461. 

•  S.  T.  C.  vii.  290. 
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bishop's  cause ;  but  the  other  two,'"  it  is  added,  ^^  were  perscms 
of  views  decidedly  opposite  to  it,  and  had  manifested  their  opposi- 
tion only  very  lately,  at  the  close  of  Gratian's  and  Vivian'^a  em- 
bassy ^"  As  to  the  previous  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Nevers, 
we  do  not  remember  any  thin^  except  the  fact  of  his  having 
written  to  the  pope  in  favour  of  King  Henry  on  that  occaeJon ; 
but  it  is  right  to  mention  that  the  Archbishop  of  Bouen  bore  the 
character  of  a  true  and  steady  churchman,  and  had  been  favom^ 
ably  disposed  towards  Becket  until  disgusted  and  alienated  by  his 
pride  and  violence. 

'^  On  this  appointment  being  made,*^  says  Mr.  Fronde's  editor, 
''  Becket  endeavoured  to  give  it  a  good  direction,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Nevers,  how  to  act  in  his  new  situation.'*' 
We  may  extract  from  the  opening  of  this  letter  a  specimen  of  its 
tone  towards  the  king. 

''  Unless  I  am  deceived,  your  lordship  will  have  to  '  fight  with 
beasts  ;'  for,  if  he  perceives  that  with  promises  and  smooth  words  he  is 
unable  to  circumvent  you,  he  will  bring  forth  his  bishops  and  abbots, 
and  wise  men,  to  assail  your  constancy. 

"  And,  since  you  will  not  easily  detect  the  varied  disguises  of  this 
prodigy,  look  with  suspicion  on  all  he  says,  every  shape  he  assumes  ; 
always  believe  a  fraud  to  be  intended,  unless  his  acts  manifestly  vouch 
for  his  sincerity.  If  he  once  finds  that  either  by  threats  or  promises  he 
can  make  an  impression  on  you,  that  very  instant  you  will  lose  all 
authority  in  his  eyes,  and  become  a  jest  to  him  and  his  court.  If,  how- 
ever, he  finds  that  he  cannot  divert  you  from  your  purpose,  he  will 
swear  and  forswear,  and  imitate  Proteus ;  but  at  last  will  return  to 
himself,  and  from  that  time  forward,  unless  by  your  own  mismanage- 
ment, you  will  be  for  a  God  unto  Pharaoh  *.'* 

The  charge  given  to  the  commissioners  was,  that  they  should 
endeavour  to  mediate  between  the  king  and  the  archbisnop,  and 
to  procure  the  restoration  of  the  exiles,  with  compensation  for 
their  losses ;  that  they  should  prevail  on  Henry  to  give  the  kiss  of 
peace,  or,  if  this  were  impossible,  that  they  should  persuade  the 
archbishop  to  receive  it  from  the  king's  eldest  son,  as  representa- 
tive of  his  father — an  expedient  by  which  Henry  had  proposed  to 
get  over  the  difficulty  of  his  oath,  while  the  pope,  on  his  part, 
offered  him  a  dispensation  from  it.  If  their  attempts  to  effect  a 
peace  should  fail,  the  commissioners  were  to  threaten  an  inter- 
dict at  the  end  of  forty  days ;  but  this  threat  was  not  to  be 
executed,  if  within  the  interval  Henry  should  show  any  siffns  of  a 
better  mind.  They  were  to  absolve  the  excommunicates  if  there 
were  a  prospect  oi  a  reconciliation ;  but  on  condition  that  the 

'  P.  466.  «  Ep.  v.  12.    Froude^  467, 468. 
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excommunication  should  revive  unless  a  settlement  actually  fol* 
lowed. 

The  Bishop  of  London  was  not  included  in  the  general  absolu- 
tion ;  for  Becket  had  always  treated  him  as  the  mainspring  of 
the  opposite  party^s  movements,  and  had  insisted  with  all  his 
energy  that  the  sentence  against  him  should  be  confirmed.  By 
personal  solicitations  at  Home,  and  other  means,  however,  Foliot 
procured  a  special  letter',  empowering  the  commissioners,  or 
either  of  them^  if  the  other  should  be  unable  to  attend  (interesse 
non  poterit),  to  absolve  him  on  his  swearing  to  obey  the  pope's 
mandate  as  to  the  matters  in  question.  A  clause,  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand, required  them,  on  ^nting  the  absolution,  to  notify  it 
to  Becket,  and  to  charge  him  in  the  pope's  name  to  keep  it 
secret  ^^  until  it  could  be  published  without  danger  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  himself." 

The  absolution  was  pronounced  by  Botrou  at  Bouen  on  Easter- 
day  ;  and  Becket  felt  it  as  a  token  that  his  enemies  prevailed  at 
the  papal  court.  He  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bouen,  remon- 
strating' against  it  as  informal,  because  there  was  no  evidence  of 
the  other  commissioner's  inability  to  be  present ;  and  because 
the  Bishop  of  London,  instead  of  keeping  it  secret,  had  forthwith 
done  his  utmost  to  blaze  it  abroad.  The  first  of  these  objections 
appears  somewhat  captious,  and  the  other  utterly  unfounded  ;  for 
the  pope's  letter  did  not  bind  Foliot  to  secrecy,  and  allowed  the 
absolution  to  be  published  as  soon  as  might  be  consistent  with 
his  interest.  But  the  archbishop's  indignation  burst  forth  more 
remarkably  in  a  letter  to  a  cardinal,  which,  for  furious  invective 
against  ecclesiastical  superiors,  could  hardly  be  paralleled  by  any 
thing  in  the  writings  of  our  modem  ultra-^churchmen.  He  cha- 
racterizes the  letter  by  which  authority  was  given  for  the  absolu- 
tion, as  an  order  that  ^'  Satan  might  be  let  loose  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Church." 

''  I  know  not  how  it  is,"  he  continues,  ''  that  in  the  court  of  Rome 
the  Lord's  side  is  always  sacrificed  ;  that  Barabbas  escapes,  and  Christ 
is  put  to  death.  With  you,  the  wretched,  the  exiles,  the  innocent,  are 
condemned,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  are  the  poor  of 
Christ,  and  weak,  and  would  not  go  back  from  the  righteousness  of 
God.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  you  absolve  the  sacrilegious,  the  mur- 
derers, the  robbers,  the  impenitent,  whom  I  openly  declare,  on  the 
authority  of  Christ,  that  Peter  himself,  if  he  were  in  the  papal  chair, 
could  not  absolve  in  the  sight  of  God.  Let  any  one  who  dares,  and 
who  dreads  not  the  sentence  of  the  Judge  who  is  to  come,  absolve  the 
robbers,  the  sacrilegious,  the  murderers,  the  perjurers,  the  men  of  blood, 

•  V.  16. 
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the  schismatics,  without  repentance.  I  will  never  remit  to  the  impeni* 
tent  the  things  which  have  been  taken  away  from  the  Church  of  God. 
Is  it  not  our  spoils,  or  rather  the  spoils  of  the  Church,  which  the  king's 
emissaries  lavish  on  the  cardinals  and  courtiers  of  Rome  ?  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  resolved  no  longer  to  trouble  the  court.  Let  those 
resort  thither  who  prevail  in  their  iniquities,  and,  afler  triumphing  over 
justice  and  leading  innocence  captive,  return  with  boasting  for  the 
confusion  of  the  Church.  Would  to  God  that  the  way  to  Rome  had 
not  caused,  for  no  purpose,  the  death  of  so  many  poor  and  innocent 
persons ' ! " 

There  are  those  who  would  use  the  history  of  Becket  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  Rome !  There  are  those  who  represent 
the  temper  of  his  latter  days  as  that  of  a  man  purified  by  suffer- 
ing to  calm  and  saintly  resignation ! 

Henry,  meanwhile,  was  busy  in  preparations  for  the  coronation 
of  his  eldest  son,  now  a  youth  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  This, 
according  to  some  writers,  was  an  expedient  intended  to  ward  off 
the  threatened  interdict  from  his  subjects,  by  nominally  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  prince,  while  others  represent  it  as  having 
originated  merely  in  a  wish  to  annoy  the  primate  by  invading  the 
privileges  of  his  see ;  among  which  was  that  of  crowning  the 
sovereigns  of  England.  It  is  very  possible  that  one  or  both  of 
these  motives  may  have  been  concerned  in  the  matter  at  the  time 
which  we  have  now  reached ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  foreotten 
that  the  idea  of  crowning  the  prince  had  been  entertained  long 
before;  for  in  the  end  of  1163,  shortly  after  the  council  of 
Westminster,  John  of  Salisbury  is  found  writing  of  it  as  having 
been  deferred^  in  order  that  it  might  be  performed  by  the  pope 
in  person  *. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who 
was  then  advancing  pretensions  in  rivalry  of  Canterbury,  obtained 
a  letter  from  the  pope  *  by  which  the  right  of  crowning  kings 
was  recognized  as  belonging  to  his  see.  Of  this  Becket  had 
since  procured  the  revocation ;  and  he  now  obtained  from  Borne 
letters  forbidding  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  all  other  bishops  to 
proceed  to  a  coronation  in  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, to  whom  the  privilege  of  crowning  rightfully  belonged. 
These  letters,  however,  were  ineffectual ;  partly  through  Beckef^s 
renaissness  in  making  use  of  them  *,  and  partly  through  the  care 
which  was  taken  to  prevent  their  reaching  those  for  whom  they 
were  intended.     It  is  said  that  some  copies  were  introduced  into 

*  Ep.  V.  20.    The  next  letter  in  the  collection,  addressed  to  Gratian,  '^  alludes 

obvioualy  to  the  auspicious  deaths  of  some  former  envoys  at  the  Roman  court." 

Froudo,  p.  481, 

*  Ep.  i.  24.  »  Ep.  i,  10.  4  Ep.  Y.  33. 
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England)  but  that  no  one  would  venture  to  deliver  them ;  and  it 
IS  also  said,  that  some  of  the  bishops  refused  them,  or  pretended 
not  to  have  received  them '. 

The  coronation  took  place  at  Westminster,  on  Sunday,  the 
14th  of  June^, — the  Archbishop  of  York  officiating,  witn  the 
assistance  of  the  Bishops  of  London,  Salisbury,  and  others.  No 
oath  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  Church  was  required  of  the 
prince  ;  but  the  bishops  swore  to  observe  the  articles  of  Claren- 
don. Immediately  after  the  ceremony,  the  elder  king  returned 
into  Normandy'. 

The  Archbishop  of  Bouen  and  his  colleague  now  renewed  their 
efforts  at  mediation.  They  found  Henry  much  inclined  to  peace, 
— partly  by  the  knowledge  that  an  interdict  *  was  hanging  very 
closely  over  his  kingdom,  as  the  pope  had  entrusted  Becket  with 
the  power  of  issuing  the  sentence,  and  letters  to  the  bishops  of 
England  were  already  prepared,  with  a  view  of  putting  it  in 
force '.  Becket  was  prevailed  on  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
kings  of  England  and  France,  which  took  place  in  a  meadow 

f^  *  Ep.  iv.  3G.  Quadr.  ii.  31.  We  say  nothing  in  the  text  of  a  letter  which  is  said 
to  Iiave  been  written  cU  thit  time  by  the  pope  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  conveying 
authority  to  crown  the  prince,  because  Dr.  Lingard  states  that  it  is  shown  to  be  a 
forgery  in  Ben'ingtou's  Life  of  Henry  II.  The  letter  was  first  published,  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  supposes  that  Lupns  omitted  it  on 
account  of  the  evidence  which  it  furnishes  of  shameful  duplicity  on  the  pope's  part. 
We  know  that  Lupus  was  capable  of  such  a  suppression ;  and  Dr.  Lingard's  state- 
ment (ii.  234),  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  deceived  by  a  pretended  letter, 
seems  extremely  improbable ;  but,  as  we  have  not  at  present  the  means  of  examin- 
ing Mr.  Berrington's  arguments,  we  let  the  matter  pass. 

0  Nicolas,  Chronology,  p.  299.  This  date  is  confirmed  by  Ep.  v.  11  and  33. 
Lord  Lyttelton  gives  the  15th,  and  Dr.  Giles  the  18th.  Mr.  Froude  is  also  in  error, 
]).  489.  William  of  Canterbury  (Quadr.  ii.  31)  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
was  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day. 

'  Herbert  in  this  place  tells  a  story  of  a  vision,  from  which  it  appears  that 
Becket  **  wanted  the  accomplishment  of  verse.*'  He  was  warned  in  sleep  that  two 
of  the  king's  sons  would  die  before  their  father,  and  the  warning  was  in  the  form 
of  a  hexameter ;  whence  it  is  argued,  that  it  must  have  been  really  supernatural, 
since  his  schoolmasters  had  never  been  able  to  instil  into  him  the  ajrt  of  making  a 
line.— S.  T.  C.  vii.  300. 

'  Dr.  Giles  somewhat  exaggerates  the  horrors  of  this  sentence,  where  he  tells  us, 
tliat  ^*  every  church  throughout  the  country  would  be  closed,  every  bell  silent,  no 
one  to  $hriv€  the  dyings  or  to  bury  the  dead ;  the  raaiiriage  rite  no  longer  to  be 
obtained,  and  infants  doomed  either  to  die  under  the  Church's  curse,  or  to  lite  ttithout 
her  benediction"  (ii.  244,  245.)  The  pope's  words,  however,  are  ** omnia  divina 
prcBter  baptisma  parvulorum  et  pctnUentias  morientium  prohibeatis  officia  celebrari." 
(Ep.  V.  3. J  The  same  exceptions  are  made  by  Becket  himself,  in  a  letter  which 
is  given  m  Dr.  Giles'  own  English  work,  ii.  271  ;  and  these,  cU  least,  seem  to  have 
been  always  made.     See  Schraid's  LMurgik,  i.  723,  724,  Passau,  1840. 

^  Fitzstephcn  reports  that  some  one  said  to  the  king,  ''Ut  quid  tenetur  exclusua 
[archiepiscopus]  ?  melius  tenebitur  inclusus  quam  excTusus ;"  and  that  on  this  bin' 
Henry  acted,  with  an  intention  of  entrapping  Becket.  But  we  do  not  see  the  forct 
of  the  story,  since  Henry  had  always  declared  that  he  had  not  driven  the  primate 
H^^  ay,  and  that  he  wislied  him  to  return. 
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between  Freteval  and  La  Fert^  Bernard;  and  on  St.  Mary 
Magdalene^s  day  (July  22),  which  was  the  third  day  of  the  con-' 
ference,  he  had  an  interview  with  Henry.  The  old  subjects  of 
offence  were  avoided  on  both  sides.  Nothing  was  said  of  the 
constitutions  ;  nor,  according  to  Herbert,  was  the  kiss  of  peace 
mentioned.  Fitzstephen,  however,  states  *,  that  the  archbishop 
requested  Henry  to  give  it,  as  the  pope  had  absolved  him  from 
the  oath  which  had  before  been  an  obstacle ;  and  that  the  king 
professed  himself  wiUing  to  kiss  Becket  a  hundred  times,  on 
mouth,  hands,  and  feet,  out  wished,  for  the  sake  of  saving  his 
honour,  to  be  excused  until  he  should  be  in  his  own  dominions, 
where  the  act  might  have  more  the  grace  of  appearing  voluntary. 
The  two  rode  apart  together.  The  archbianop  desu*ed  that  ne 
might  be  allowed,  without  offending  the  king,  to  inflict  ecclesias- 
tical punishment  on  the  bishops  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
coronation.  Henry  answered,  that  he  had  not  supposed  their  act 
to  be  an  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  Canterbury ;  and  referred 
to  the  coronations  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  I.  as 
precedents.  The  archbishop  replied,  that  when  the  Conqueror 
was  crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  throne  of  Canter^ 
bury  had  no  legitimate  occupant,  as  Stigand  had  not  received 
the  pall  from  Kome ;  and  tnat  Anselm  was  in  exile  when  the 
urgency  of  affairs  required  that  Henry  I.  should  be  crowned  by 
one  of  his  suffragans  as  his  representative.  On  receiving  the 
permission  which  he  had  requested,  Becket  dismounted,  and 
threw  himself  at  the  king^s  feet ;  whereupon  Henry  also  alighted 
from  his  horse,  and  held  the  archbishop'^s  stirrup,  in  order  to 
assist  him  to  remount.  And  thus,  at  length,  a  formal  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected. 

Very  soon,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  harmony  was  only 
superficial.  The  king  had  promised  a  restoration  of  the  property 
belonging  to  the  archbishop  and  his  adherents ;  and  there  is  a 
letter,  in  which  he  desires  his  son,  who  was  then  administering 
the  government  of  England,  to  see  that  all  should  be  put  into  the 
same  condition  in  which  it  had  been  three  months  before  the 
exile ' ;  but  the  execution  of  this  was  impeded  in  every  way  by 
those  who  had  present  possession.  Some  of  the  clergy,  on 
resuming  their  benefices,  were  again  violently  driven  out;  the 
revenues  of  the  see,  which  fell  due  at  Michaelmas,  were  seized 
by  the  king's  officials;  the  agents  whom  the  archbishop  de- 
spatched into  England  in  order  to  make  arrangements  for  his 
entering  again  on  his  possessions,  found  themselves  industriously 
thwarted  by  young  Henry's  advisers,  among  whom  the  Arch- 

»  S.  T.  C.  i.  276.  t  V.  43. 
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deacon  of  Canterbury  was  prominent.  They  reported  to  their 
master,  that  all  his  fnends  in  England  united  in  advising  him  not 
to  return  until  his  relations  with  the  king  should  be  on  a  better 
footing ;  that  Ranulph  de  Broc  (who  was  especially  interested  in 
the  matter,  inasmuch  as  his  very  castle  of  Saltwood  was  at 
stake ')  had  sworn  that  the  archbishop  should  not  live  to  eat  a 
whole  loaf  on  English  ground  ;  that  a  scheme  had  been  devised 
for  filling  up  the  vacant  sees  without  his  assistance,  by  sending 
the  bishops-elect  to  receive  consecration  at  Borne;  and  they 
added  other  rumours  of  equally  unpromising  character. 

The  archbishop,  on  finding  that  there  were  difficulties  in  his 
way,  sent  off  Jonn  of  Salisbur}'  and  Herbert  of  Bosham  to  press 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  king^s  promises  as  to  restitution,  and 
among  other  things,  to  urse  the  old  claim  to  the  custody  of 
Rochester  Castle.  '*  The  kmg,^  says  Herbert,  "  as  his  manner 
was,  put  off,  put  off,  and  again  put  off  ^  ;'^  and  at  length  replied 
to  John  of  Salisbury,  who  was  the  spokesman,  ''  0  John,  I  shall 
certainly  not  give  up  the  castle  to  you,  unless  I  first  see  a  change 
in  your  behaviour  towards  me."  It  does  not  appear  to  what 
behaviour  the  king  here  alluded  ;  and,  without  the  knowledge  of 
this,  we  cannot  thmk  it  fair  to  charge  him  with  all  the  blame  of 
the  disagreements  which  followed  the  accommodation  at  Fre- 
teval. 

The  archbishop  again  met  Henry  at  Tours,  and  hoped  to  draw 
him  into  giving  tne  Iciss  of  peace  in  the  service  of  the  mass ;  but 
the  king  eluded  the  attempt  by  ordering  that  the  mass  for  the 
dead  should  be  said,  in  which  the  pax  is  omitted  ^  They  parted 
on  this  occasion  with  mutual  reproaches. 

Their  next  meeting,  however,  was  friendly.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  the  king  said,  "  Why  is  it  that  you  will  not  do  as  I 
wish  ?  I  would  put  every  thing  into  your  hands ;"  "  and,"  said 
Becket  in  relating  the  story  to  Herbert,  "  I  remembered  the  words, 
'  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship me  *.' " 

While  Becket  was  complaining  that  the  restitution  of  his  pro- 
perty was  delayed,  the  king  complained  of  his  lingering  so  long  in 
France.  At  length,  however,  he  resolved  to  set  out  on  his 
return.     It  is  said  that  both  the  French  king  and  the  Archbishop 

*  It  was  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  see  until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry  de 
Essex.  The  king's  letter,  v.  43,  makes  special  mention  of  Saltwood,  and  directs 
that  the  claim  should  be  settled  by  the  evidence  of  some  ^de  legalioribus  et 
antiquioribus  militibus."  For  the  history  of  this  castle,  see  Hasted's  History  of 
Kent,  iii.  405. 

*■  «  More  Buo  distulit,  distulit,  et  redistulit"— S.  T.  C.  vii.  807. 

*  There  are  some  unimportant  variations  in  the  acooonte  of  theee  interviews. 

*  S.  T.  C.  vu.  30<>, 
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of  Pai*is  endeavoured,  at  parting,  to  dissuade  him  from  venturing 
into  England  without  receiving  the  kiss  of  peace ;  and  that  to 
1)oth  he  expressed  a  belief  that  he  was  going  to  his  death. 
Henry  had  promised  to  meet  him  at  Bouen,  but  excused  himself 
on  the  ground  of  political  business,  and  sent  the  Dean  of  Salis- 
bury— John  of  Oxford,  who  has  so  often  been  mentioned  as 
obnoxious  to  Becket — to  act  as  his  escort.  He  had  also  expected 
to  find  at  Bouen  a  supply  of  money  from  the  king,  for  payment  of 
his  debts,  and  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey.  None  was  forth- 
comings however,  and  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  three  hundred 
pounds  of  the  archbishop,  Botrou. 

Since  the  date  of  the  violent  letter  which  we  lately  quoted,  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  policy  of  the  Boman  court.  The 
majority  of  the  cardinals  was,  it  is  said,  now  favourable  to  Becket ; 
and  the  pope,  shamed  out  of  his  former  timid  courses,  on  hearing 
of  the  coronation,  empowered  the  archbishop  to  inflict  the  cen- 
sures of  the  Church  on  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  it.  The 
reconciliation  had  already  taken  place  when  this  commission 
reached  Becket ;  and  at  his  request  it  was  modified  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  authorize  his  punishing  the  bishops  without  touch- 
ing Henry.  Letters  were  prepared,  by  which  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  other  prelates  were  suspended  from  their  ofiQce,  and 
the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury  were  again  placed  under  the 
excommunication  which  had  been  pronounced  against  them.  On 
arriving  at  Witsand,  near  Calais,  where  he  intended  to  embark 
for  England,  Becket  heard  that  the  obnoxious  prelates  were  pre- 

Earing  to  cross  into  Normandy  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  the 
ing^s  protection  ;  and  he  despatched  the  letters  of  suspension 
and  excommunication  across  the  channel,  that  they  might  be 
delivered  before  his  own  landing  in  England  ^  He  remained  at 
Witsand  long  enough  to  hear  that  the  letters  had  been  delivered 
to  the  bishops  at  Dover;  that  his  enemies  were  exasperated 
beyond  measure  in  consequence,  and  had  beset  the  English  coast 
with  the  intention  to  seize  him,  or,  perhaps,  to  murder  him,  on 
his  landing ;  but  his  resolution  to  return  to  Canterbury  was  not 
to  be  shaken  by  this  or  by  other  warnings  which  now  reached 
him.  He  declared  that  for  six  years  he  had  been  an  exile,  and 
his  Church  had  been  without  a  pastor ;  that  no  danger  should 
any  longer  keep  him  from  his  post. 

Afler  a  favourable  passage*,  he  landed  at  Sandwich,  a  port 

^  Lord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Frou«le,  and  Dr.  Giles,  suppose  that  the  letter  to  Idonea, 
n  nun,  encoaraging  her  to  perfonn  a  dangerous  task  in  delivering  a  mandate  from 
the  pope  to  the  Archbisliop  of  York,  (v.  70,)  was  written  on  tliis  occasion.  In  our 
opinion,  it  ratlier  refci'S  to  the  lettei'S  prohibiting  the  coi'onation. 

'  If  it  bo  true  that  the  return  to  England  was  on  a  Tuesday,  like  other  critical 
•vents  hi  his  life,  (as  some  of  the  biogi-aphcrs  say,)  the  day  waa  l>?c  J,  1170.    Dr. 
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belonging  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  As  the  vessel  approached 
the  town,  the  banner  of  the  cross — the  ensign  of  the  arch- 
bishopric— was  displayed,  and  a  multitude  flocked  forth  at  the 
sight  to  welcome  their  spiritual  father;  some  rushing  into  the 
water,  that  they  might  be  the  first  to  receive  his  blessing,  while 
others  prostrated  themselves  by  the  way-side  where  he  was  ex- 
pected to  pass,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  cry,  ^^  Blessed  is  he 
that  conieth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  !^' 

His  enemies  had  expected  him  to  land  at  Dover;  but  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Sandwich,  a  party  of  them  appeared  in  arms, 
headed  by  the  sheriff  of  Kent.  The  presence  of  John  of  Oxford, 
however,  prevented  any  violence.  The  sheriff  and  his  companions 
asked  whether  there  were  any  foreign  clerks  in  the  archbishop'^s 
party,  and  wished  to  exact  from  the  Archdeacon  of  Sens,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  person  of  this  description,  an  oath, 
that  he  had  no  design  against  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  They 
also  required  Becket  to  absolve  the  bishops ;  to  which  he  replied 
that  he  had  the  king'*s  licence  for  pronouncing  the  censures  on 
them.  After  some  high  words  on  these  subjects,  the  sheriff  and 
his  party  retired. 

On  the  following  day  the  archbishop  proceeded  to  Canterbury. 
As  he  passed  along  the  road,  he  was  met  by  the  clergy  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  each  at  the  head  of  his  flock.  The  people 
stripped  off  their  clothes,  and  spread  them  on  the  way,  and  the 
cry,  "  Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini,"  passed  from  one 
party  to  another  in  succession '. 

At  Canterbury,  the  primate  was  received  with  processions, 
music,  ringing  of  belb,  and  other  demonstrations  of  rejoicing. 
He  entered  the  cathedral,  took  his  place  in  the  choir,  and 
received  every  one  of  the  monks  to  the  kiss  of  peace.  He 
preached  on  the  text,  "  Here  we  have  no  continuing  city,  but 
we  seek  one  to  come  *.'*' 

Next  morning,  the  sherifi^of  Kent,  Banulph  de  Broc,  and  some 
clerks  sent  by  the  excommunicated  and  suspended  bishops,  ap- 
peared.    They  remonstrated  against  the  censures,  and  required 

Giles,  in  remarking  the  variations  on  this  point,  omits  to  tell  us  that  he  himself  iti 
one  place  dates  it  on  the  2nd,  and  in  another  on  the  3rd. — Life,  iL  297^  and  table 
at  tho  end  of  S.  T.  C.  i. 

"  Herbert's  "  Diceres  profecto,  si  videres,  Dominum  secundo  ad  passionem  appro- 
pinquare,"  S.  T.  C.  vii.  317— (».  e,  one  awaro  of  what  was  at  hand  mi^ht  have  said 
so) — is  not  quite  the  same  as  M.  Michelet*s  "  Tom  disaUnt  que,"  &c.  lii.  186. 

»  Heb.  xiii.  14.  Messrs.  Thierry  (p.  182)  and  Michclet  (p.  180)  tell  us  that  his 
text  was  "  venio  ad  vos  mori  inter  vos."  Unfortunately  tlicy  do  not  give  a  reference 
to  the  place  in  Scripture  where  these  words  are  to  be  found  ;  and  Uoveden,  to 
whom  they  refer  for  the  fact,  says  only  that  tlie  archbishop  used  this  exprtmon  on 
some  occasion]  after  his  return. — Rer.  Anglic.  Scriptores  post  Bcdam,  Lond. 
1596,  p.  298. 
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that  they  should  be  recalled.  The  archbishop  answered,  that 
he  did  not  plot  against  the  bishops,  but  thejr  thirsted  for  his 
blood.  "  Would, **"  he  added,  "  that  they  might  drink  it! — ^and  they 
will  ^'*'  He  said  that  the  censures  had  been  inflicted  by  the 
pope,  not  by  him ;  if,  however,  the  delinquents  would  bind  them- 
selves to  abide  a  jud^ent  for  their  offences,  he  would  take  it 
upon  himself  to  absdve  them.  It  is  said  that  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Salisbury  were  disposed  to  accept  these  terras,  but 
were  overruled  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  declared  himself 
ready  to  spend  eight  thousand  pounds,  in  order  to  put  down 
liockct's  insolence ' ;  and  the  three  proceeded  to  the  king'*s  court 
in  Nonnandy. 

After  spending  a  week  at  Canterbury,  Becket  set  out  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  the  younger  Henry  at  Woodstock,  and  pre- 
senting him  with  three  horses,  on  the  beauty  of  which  Fitz- 
stephcn  dilates  with  great  relish.  Richard,  prior  of  St.  Martin^ 
at  Dover,  and  afterwards  his  successor  in  the  primacy,  had  been 
sent  before  him  to  announce  the  visit,  and  had  met  with  a  cool 
reception ;  but  the  archbishop  persevered  in  his  intention.  In 
passmg  through  Rochester,  he  was  received  with  great  honour  by 
the  bishop — that  same  Walter,  brother  of  Archbishop  Theobald, 
who  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  had  protected  him  against  the 
malice  of  his  constant  enemy,  Roger  of  York*.  Crowds  of 
clergy  and  laity  of  all  ranks  flocked  to  meet  him  on  his  arrival  in 
the  capital ;  but  in  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings,  a  mad  woman 
repeatedly  cried  out,  ''Archbishop,  beware  of  the  knife!'**  He 
lodged  in  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  palace,  close  to  St.  Saviour's 
church,  in  Southwark. 

Next  day,  he  received  an  order  from  the  court  to  return  to  his 
diocese.  He  declared  that  he  would  not  have  regarded  it,  were 
it  not  that  he  wished  to  keep  the  coming  festival  at  his  own 
cathedral ;  but  he  prepared  to  obey*.  As  he  was  about  to  set 
out  homewards,  he  received  intelligence  that  a  vessel  laden  with 

*  Fitzst  Becket's  fondness  for  such  language  will,  of  course,  bo  observed.  On 
one  occasion,  he  speaks  of  William  of  Pavia  as  **  thirsting  for  his  blood," — meaning 
that  the  cardinal  liad  a  scheme  for  becoming  his  successor  by  procurifuj  Ait  trantta- 
lion  to  unne  other  sec  ! 

»  William  of  Newbury  (quoted  by  Godwin,  Do  Pnesulibus,  p.  673,)  describes 
Roger  as  a  very  grasping  prelate,  who  paid  no  attention  to  his  spiritual  duties. 

*  Walter  held  the  see  of  Rochester  from  1147  to  1182.  "  Ad  hunc  episcopum 
P.  Blcsensis  scribit  cpistolam  56,  quern  jam  octogenarium  a  venandi  studio  dehor- 
tatur.*'— Godwin,  677. 

^  Herbert  describes  him  as  having  iutendcd,  after  visiting  the  young  king,  "  to 
make  a  circuit  of  his  province,  panting  to  run  up  and  down  in  all  directions,  that 
he  might  pluck  up  and  root  out  whatever  during  his  absence  had  grown  up  crook- 
edly and  disorderly  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord."  (S.  T.  C.  vii.  321.)  But  even  with- 
out the  check  from  the  court  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  should  have  entered  on  this 
before  Christmas. 
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French  wines  for  him  bad  been  seized  by  Banulph  de  Broc,  who 
had  beaten  the  sailors,  and  imprisoned  some  of  them  in  Pevensey 
Castle.  A  representation  of  this  was  sent  to  the  young  king,  and 
orders  were  given  that  the  wine  should  be  restored.  The  arch- 
bishop on  his  way  to  Canterbury  performed  some  miracles ' ;  and 
there  is  a  strange  tale  of  an  interview  at  Wrotham  with  a  priest, 
who,  by  a  story  of  a  revelation  as  to  the  relics  of  some  saints, 
procured  himself  a  nomination  to  a  benefice. 

The  interval  until  Christmas  was  full  of  occupation.  The 
archbishop  heard  causes  in  his  court ;  he  turned  out  clerks  who 
had  intruded  into  livings ;  and  his  devotion  and  saintly  exercises 
are  described  as  surprising,  even  to  those  who  had  attended  on 
him  during  his  exile^. 

During  this  time  his  enemies  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  espe- 
cially the  family  of  de  Broc,  were  unremittmg  in  their  endeavours 
to  annoy  him.  They  attacked  and  beat  his  people  on  the  high* 
ways;  they  hunted  in  his  chase,  killed  his  deer,  and  carried 
away  his  dogs ;  they  intercepted  supplies  of  food  which  were  on 
their  way  from  his  estates  for  the  use  of  his  household ;  and 
Robert  de  Broc,  brother  of  Ranulph,  a  priest  who  had  forsaken 
his  calling,  instigated  his  nephew,  John,  to  cut  off  the  tail  of  one 
of  the  archbishop's  sumpter  norses. 

At  high  mass,  on  Christmas-day,  Becket  preached  on  the  text, 
^^  In  terra  pax  hominibus  bonse  voluntatis '.''  He  told  the 
people  that  there  had  already  been  one  martyr  among  the  arcli* 
bishops  of  Canterbury  (St.  Alphege),  and  there  might  soon  be  a 
second :  he  spoke  of  himself,  with  tears,  as  about  sliortly  to  leave 
the  world ;  and  the  hearers  were  deeply  affected.  After  a  time, 
however,  he  changed  his  tone;  and  in  a  style  which  Herbert 
describes  as  ^^  fierce,  indignant,  fiery,  and  bold,""  he  uttered  a 
vehement  invective  against  the  courtiers  in  general,  and  his  other 
enemies,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  on  Nigel 
de  Sackville,  a  court  chaplain,  for  retaining  a  living  into  which 
he  had  been  intruded,  and  against  Banulph  and  Robert  de  Broc, 
for  the  oppressions  and  outrages  of  whicn  they  had  been  guilty 
against  the  Church  *. 

•  Grim,  in  S.  T.  C.  i.  67- 

'  Roger,  in  S.  T.  C.  i,  169  ;  Grim,  ibid.  66. 

"  We  might  be  startled  at  Dr.  Giles'  statement,  that  '<  On  earth  peace,  good  will 
towards  men,"  was  '*  his  favourite  text,"  and  might  thinic  it  a  strange  prelude  to  tlio 
scene  wliich  followed  ;  but  Becket  took  the  passage  according  to  the  wording  of  tho 
Latin  Vulgate,  and  his  application  of  it  may  be  gathered  from  tho  accouut  of  his 
interview  with  the  emissaries  of  the  censured  bishops  on  the  day  after  his  return 
to  Canterbury,  where  he  is  said  to  have  told  them  that  ''  peace  was  not  promised 
except  to  men  of  good  wiU.**  (Froude,  543.) 

*  Lord  Campbell  erroneously  says,  that  he  "  propounced  the  excommunication 
of  the  three  prelates  **  on  this  occasion,  i.  91. 
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On  St.  John's  daj-,  he  sent  off  Herbert  and  the  erosa-bearer 
Uewcllyn  on  a  mission  to  the  French  kinK  and  the  pope. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  with  tne  two  ex- 
communicated bishops,  had  rqiaired  to  the  king,  who  was  tn  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bayeux.  He  had  already  been  informed  of  the 
censures  pronounced  on  them ;  and  on  their  repeating  the  story, 
he  exclaimed,  that  if  all  concerned  in  the  coronation  were  to  be 
excommunicated,  Jie  himself  would  be  one  of  them'.  The  arch- 
bishop's movements  were  reported  vnth  malicious  exaggeration. 
The  popular  demonstrations  with  wliicli  he  was  every  where  re- 
'  ceived  were  represented  as  of  a  seditious  tendency ;  an  escort  of 
five  horsemen,  by  which  he  was  accompanied  on  his  return  from 
London  to  Canterbury,  was  multiplied  into  a  formidable  force. 
The  king  was  wrought  up  to  a  fury,  which  the  Archbishop  of 
York  in  vain  attempted  to  moderate.  He  asked  the  bbhops  to 
advise  him.  They  professed  themselves  at  a  loss ;  but  one 
observed,  "  So  long  as  Thomas  lives,  you  will  never  enjoy  a  quiet 
dny.^  The  king  burst  out  into  a  passionate  exclamation  against 
liis  courtiers  as  thankless  cowards  for  suffering  him  to  be  so  long 
exposed  to  the  insolence  of  a  low-bom  clerk. 

These  hasty  and  most  unhappy  words  were  caught  up  by  four 
knights  of  the  household — Reginald  Fitzurse,  Hugh  de  Morvillc, 
WUIiam  de  Tracy,  and  Richard  Briton '.  They  set  out  for 
England  by  difierent  routes,  and  on  Innocents'-day. they  aro 
said  to  have  all  arrived  at  the  same  hour — by  a  miraculous  pro- 
vidence, as  the  biographers  tell  us — at  their  destination.  *'  They 
landed,*'  says  Grim,  "at  Dog's  Haven', — they  who  from  that 
time  deserved  to  bo  called  dogs  and  wretches,  not  knights  or 
soldiers."  Ranulph  de  Broc  received  them  into  his  castle  of 
Saltwood ;  and  now,  if  not  before,  thoy  must  have  leamt  the 
fresh  offence  committed  by  Becket  on  Christmas-day. 

After  the  departure  of  the  knights,  the  king  held  a  council  of 
his  barons,  to  advise  on  the  course  which  should  be  pursued 

'  "  Tha  king,"  snya  Dr.  Giles,  "  seemB  to  liave  forgotten,  or,  worse  Btill,  to  1i«vb 
k«pt  back  from  tliem  llie  penniBBioti  wliicli  lio  had  given  Bcckct  previoDS  to  hia 
departure,  to  punish  those  who  had  offended  Bfjainat  the  privileges  of  his  aee." 
(ii.  313.)  But  surely  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  Iliat  Henry  cuuld  have  ever  know- 
ingl;  consented  to  such  meosurea  la  hod  been  taken  against  prelates  whose  f&uU 
coniisted  in  complying  with  his  own  desire;  nor,  in  sn  for  oa  wo  con  onderstaml, 
did  tlie  archbisliop  intend  to  uae  the  powere  entrusted  to  him  in  such  t,  tnonuer, 
until  immodialcly  befure  ho  oclcd. 

*  Foliot,  in  bis  221at  letter,  aaks  t,  favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  for  one 
"R.  Brile,"  ulio  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  the  king,  and  Foliot's 
brother- iu -law.  If  this  were  the  same  penon,  or  one  of  Iiia  family,  the  conneunn 
with  the  Bishop  of  London  would  have  been  a  special  cause  for  enmity  agi^nst 
Becket. 
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towards  the  primate.  The  general  feeling  was  one  of  violent 
anger,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  of  the  barons  advised  his 
death  *.  The  absence  of  the  knights  had  attracted  notice  in  the 
court,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  were  bent  on  some  violent 
design.  The  Earl  of  Mandeville  and  two  others  were  despatched 
into  England,  with  an  order  to  overtake  them,  if  possible,  and 
a  warrant  to  aiTest  the  archbishop.  But  this  measure  was  too 
late. 

The  knights,  having  collected  a  force  in  the  king^s  name, 
arrived  at  Canterbury  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  29th  of 
December.  The  archbishop^s  dinner  was  over ;  but  some  of  his 
retainers  were  still  at  table,  and  offered  them  refreshment,  which 
they,  *'  thirsting,  not  for  food  but  for  blood,^'  says  Grim,  declined. 
They  were  then  introduced  into  a  chamber  where  the  archbishop 
was  conversing  with  his  clergy.  At  their  entrance,  no  salutation 
passed ;  but  after  a  short  silence  the  archbishop  saluted  them, 
and  Fitzurse  returned  the  greeting  in  a  contemptuous  and  ironical 
tone.  Another  period  of  silence  followed,  which  was  broken  by 
Fitzurse  saying,  that  he  and  his  companions  were  charged  with  a 
message  from  the  king,  and  asking  the  archbishop  whether  he 
would  hear  it  in  private  or  publicly.  At  the  desire  of  John  of 
Salisbury,  the  clergy  were  dismissed ;  but  they  were  again  called 
in  when  the  knights  had  begun  to  state  their  business,  as  the 
archbishop  declared  that  such  matters  ought  not  to  be  discussed 
in  private.  One  of  the  four  is  said  to  have  afterwards  confessed 
that  while  left  alone  with  him  they  had  thoughts  of  murdering 
him  with  the  shaft  of  his  crosier — ^the  only  weapon  which  was 
within  reach. 

They  remonstrated  with  great  vehemence  against  his  late  pro* 
ceedings ; — the  censures  on  the  prelates  concerned  in  the  corona- 
tion, which  they  represented  as  an  attack  on  the  young  king^s 
sovereignty — the  excommunication  of  the  king^s  ministers  and 
friends — his  going  about  the  country  (as  they  asserted)  with 
formidable  troops  of  attendants,  and  exciting  the  people  to  de- 
monstrations dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  realm ;  and  they 
demanded  whether  he  would  accompany  them  to  the  king^s  pre- 
sence, in  order  to  give  an  account  for  these  and  his  other  acts. 

The  archbishop  replied  that  he  had  no  thought  against  the 
young  king^s  royalty,  and  heartily  wished  that  it  were  multiplied 
threefold  ;  that  there  was  no  just  cause  of  offence  in  the  peaceful 
welcome  with  which  his  people  had  received  him  after  six  year^ 

*  Fitzsteplien  tells  a  story  of  a  priest,  to  whom  a  servant  of  the  court  made  a 
confession  as  to  an  order  for  the  archbishop's  death,  written  by  Nigel  de  SackviUe ; 
and  this  is  introduced  into  a  note  in  Mr.  rroude's  wcrk,  p.  539.  To  us  it  sceinn 
worthy  of  Titus  Gates. 
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of  absence  ;  that  if  he  had  exceeded  in  any  thing,  he  was  willing 
to  abide  a  trial ;  that  the  bishops  had  been  suspended  and  excom- 
municated, not  by  him  but  by  the  pope,  and  that  he  had  been 
only  the  instrument  in  denouncing  them ;  that  he  had  received 
the  king^s  consent  to  their  punishment ;  that  he  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Archbishop  or  York,  but  would  absolve  the  Bishops 
of  London  and  Salisbury  if  they  would  humbly  ask  pardon,  and 
would  give  security  to  stand  a  trial  according  to  the  canons.  The 
knights  asked  him  of  whom  he  held  his  archbishoprick.  He 
replied  that  he  held  it  of  the  king  as  to  the  temporalities,  and  of 
the  pope  in  spiritual  things.  They  asked  whether  it  were  not  the 
king  who  had  bestowed  all  on  him ;  he  replied  that  it  was  by  no 
means  so  ;  that  we  must  render  to  the  king  the  things  that  are 
the  king's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God^s.  On  receiving 
this  answer,  we  are  told,  they  tossed  about  their  gauntlets,  and 
made  other  signs  of  rage.  The  archbishop  questioned  whether 
they  had  the  king'^s  authority ;  he  complained  of  the  outrages 
which  had  been  committed  by  the  brothers  de  Broc  and  others 
of  his  enemies.  They  told  him  that  the  king  commanded  him 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  with  the  foreign  clerks  of  his  train  and 
all  that  belonged  to  him.  He  answered  that  the  sea  should  never 
again  separate  him  from  his  flock ;  that  he  would  unsparii^y 
inflict  the  censures  of  the  Church  on  all  who  should  infringe  her 
rights;  and  at  last,  appealing  to  the  knights  themselves,  he  re- 
minded them  that  three  of  them  had  become  his  vassals  in  the 
time  of  his  chancellorship. 

These  words  goaded  them  to  fury.  They  rushed  out,  charging 
the  clerks  and  othera  who  were  present  to  see  that  the  archbishop 
should  not  escape  before  their  return.  He  declared  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  quit  the  spot  where  he  was ;  and  repeatedly  pointed 
to  his  neck,  in  token  of  his  willingness  to  die.  He  followed  them 
to  the  door,  and  called  on  Hugh  de  Morville,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  rank,  to  return  and  speak  with  him ;  but  his  words 
met  with  no  attention. 

While  the  knights  had  withdrawn  to  arm  themselves,  Becket 
employed  the  time  in  endeavouring  to  assure  his  terrified  clerks, 
"  with  a  manner  as  calm,"  says  5rim,  who  was  present,  *'  as  if 
his  murderers  had  come  to  bid  him  to  a  wedding.""  John  of 
Salisbury  expostulated  with  him  on  his  obstinate  refusal  of  all 
advice,  and  on  the  violence  which  he  had  just  exhibited.     He  re* 

Elied,  that  his  mind  was  made  up  as  to  the  course  which  should 
e  taken  ;  and  John  observed,  "  Would  to  God  that  it  may  be 
for  good !" 

The  knights,  on  returning  in  their  armour,  found  the  door  of 
the  apartment  shut.     Robert  de  Broc  (who  had  become  familiar 
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with  the  intricacies  of  the  palace,  while  his  brother  held  the  cus- 
tody of  it  during  the  exile,)  showed  them  a  private  approach ;  and, 
by  passing  through  an  orchard,  breaking  down  a  fence,  and  enter^ 
ing  at  a  window,  they  gained  admission  into  the  cloister. 

The  archbishop^s  fhends,  in  the  mean  time,  earnestly  urged 
him  to  take  refuge  in  the  church.  Thirsting  for  what  he  re-'' 
garded  as  martyrdom,  he  wished  to  remain  where  he  was,  lest  a 
reverence  for  the  holv  place  should  deter  his  enemies  from  assault- 
ing him ;  and  he  insisted  on  thepromise  which  he  had  given  that 
he  would  not  attempt  to  flee.  The  clergy  reminded  him  that  it 
was  the  hour  of  vespers,  and  that  his  duty  cfldled  him  to  the 
church  :  but  even  this  argument  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have 
had  no  effect.  The  monks  and  clergy  laid  hands  on  him,  compel- 
led him  to  rise,  and  hurried  him  along  the  cloister,  while  he  strug- 
gled to  get  loose,  reproached  them  for  their  fear,  and  vehemently 
desired  them  to  unhand  him.  The  cross  was  borne  before  him 
by  Henry  of  Auxerre  *. 

The  door  between  the  cloister  and  the  north  transept  of  the 
church  had  long  been  closed,  and  the  key  was  not  at  hand.  We 
are  told  by  one  author  that  two  cellarers  of  the  monastery  wrenched 
off  the  lock* ;  while,  if  we  may  believe  others,  it  fell  off  at  the 
fii'st  touch,  to  the  admiration  of  all  men,  ^^  as  if  it  had  only  been 
glued  to  the  door '."' 

As  the  archbishop  entered  the  cathedral,  the  knights  were 
seen  at  the  further  end  of  the  cloister  in  pursuit  of  him.  The 
vesper  service  had  begun,  when  two  boys  ran  wildly  into  the 
choir,  *'  announcing,^^  says  William  of  (Janterbury,  "  rather  by 
their  affright  than  by  their  words,  that  the  enemies  were  at 
hand.*"  The  monks  left  the  choir,  and  gathered  around  the 
archbishop  on  his  entrance,  expressing  great  joy  at  seeing  him 
alive,  as  they  had  supposed  him  already  slain.  He  ordered  them 
to  resume  their  oflice,  saying,  that  otherwise  he  would  again 
leave  the  church.  Some  of  his  followers  began  to  fasten  the 
doors  behind  him ;  but  he  charged  them  to  leave  them  open, 
declaring  that  God^s  house  ought  not  to  be  made  a  fortress,  but 
was  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  its  own.     He  was  now  urged 

^  It  is  much  in  this  manner  that  Benedict  of  Peterborough  tells  the  story ; 
harmonizing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  reports  of  Grim  and  Roger,  who  speak  only  of 
the  forcible  measures  and  of  the  struggle,  with  that  of  Fitzstephen,  which  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  archbiwop  proceeded  along  the  cloister  slowly,  and 
with  the  greatest  composure,  ^  like  a  good  shepherd,  driving  all  his  sheep  before 
him."  (S.  T.  C.  i.  299.) 

^  Bened.  in  Quadr.  iii.  14. 

7  Grim;  Roger.  The  reader  may  perhaps  remember  that  there  was  an 
earlier  lock-miracle  at  Northampton.  That,  too,  is  not  related  without  varia- 
tions. 
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to  make  his  csfApe,  which  he  mi^t  easily  have  done,  M  night 
was  coming  on,  and  the  church  ha3  many  outlets  and  secret  cor- 
ners ;  but  this  he  firmly  refused. 

The  monks  had  hurried  him  up  four  of  the  steps  which  led 
from  the  transept  to  the  choir,  when  the  knights  entered  with 
drawn  swords,  crying  out,  "  Where  is  Thomas  Ueckct,  that 
traitor  to  the  king  and  kingdom  ? "  Rcceiviug  no  answer,  they 
again  asked,  "  Where  is  the  archbishop  ?"  He  descended  from 
the  step  on  which  he  was  standing,  and  answered,  "  Here  am  I, 
no  traitor  to  the  king,  but  a  priest  of  God ;"  and  he  added,  that 
he  was  ready  to  die  for  the  cause  of  liis  Redeemer.  He  then  moved 
towards  the  north,  and  placed  himself  in  front  of  a  blank  wall, 
close  to  the  opening  of  a  small  chapel,  in  which  stood  the  altar  of 
St.  Benedict,  The  knights  required  him  to  absolve  the  excom- 
municated and  suspended  bishops.  "  Never,"  he  replied,  "  will  I 
absolve  those  who  have  not  made  satisfaction  for  their  ofTencea." 
He  again  declared  himself  ready  to  die,  but  desired  that  no  injury 
might  be  done  to  those  about  him.  The  knights  then  assaulted  him, 
t^ing  to  place  him  on  the  shoulders  of  Tracy,  with  the  intention 
of  removing  him  from  the  church.  He  threw  offthe  first  who  laid 
a  hand  on  his  dress,  and  afterwards  shook  Tracy  with  such  force 
as  to  throw  him  down.  The  monks  and  clergy  had  all  fled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stni^Ie,  with  the  exception  of  the  biographer 
Gnm,  and  Robert  of  Merton,  the  archbishop's  confessor ;  with 
whose  names  Fitzstephen  joins  his  own.  Becket  again  provoked 
Fitzurse  by  reminding  him  of  the  fealty  which  he  owed  nim,  and 
called  him  a  pander ',  The  knight  waved  his  sword  over  the 
archbishop's  head,  exclaiming  that  he  owed  no  fealty  inconsistent 
with  his  duty  to  the  king. 

The  archbishop  then  bowed  his  head,  and  commended  his 
cause  to  God,  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Denys',  and  the 

fatron  saints  of  Canterbury,  Fitzurse  rushed  on  him,  wounded 
im  in  the  head,  cutting  off  a  part  of  his  tonsured  crown,  and 
ahnost  severed  the  right  arm  of  Grim ',  who  had  been  with  all  his 
might  holding  Becket  back,  while  they  endeavoured  to  drag  him 
away.  Grim,  being  thus  disabled,  took  refuge  at  the  nearest 
altar. 

■  Worde  ot  thU  Iiind  fippcBr  to  have  risen  ycry  retidily  to  Bcckct'a  lips  on  occa- 
sions of  violent  excilemcnL  We  have  already  noted  nn  insUncc,  in  the  caae  of 
Earl  llamelin,  at  Narthampton.  (p.  7fi.)  The  provocation  addrested  to  ^tiiuM 
was,  indeed,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  murder, 

•  Tlie  special  invocation  of  this  saint  was  perhaps  connected  with  the  support 
which  he  had  found  from  the  French  kin^. 

'  "  Le  porto-croii  EJnurdGrim,  le  mfime  qui  avait  parW  avec  tant  da  franchiso 
apris  la  conference  de  Clarendon."  Thierry,  iii.  189.  Wc  have  already  (p.  09) 
noticed  this  attempt  to  enforce  the  Saxon  tlieory.  M.Thirnn'a  aceonnt  oT  tho 
omct ;  and  it  has  been  closely  followed  by  M.  Michelet 
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Fitzurse  cried  out  to  his  companions,  *^  Strike  !  strike  !^^  A 
second  blow  on  the  head  was  given  bv  Tracy,  and  a  third,  from 
the  same  hand,  brought  the  archbishop  to  his  knees.  As  he 
fell,  with  his  hands  joined  in  prayer,  exclaiming  that  he  was 
ready  to  die  for  Christ  and  his  Church,  and  commending  his  soul 
to  God,  Briton  inflicted  on  him  a  fourth  stroke,  which  cut  off  the 
remaining  part  of  his  tonsure,  and  lighted  on  the  pavement  with 
such  force  that  the  sword  was  broken  *.  Morville  was  employed 
in  keeping  off  interference,  and  did  not  strike  the  archbishop. 
One  Hugh  Mauclerc ',  a  subdeacon,  who  had  accompanied  the 
murderers,  in  a  military  dress,  put  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  body, 
and  with  the  point  of  his  swora  drew  out  the  brains,  and  scattered 
them  on  the  pavement,  saying,  "This  traitor  will  never  rise  again*.'' 

When  their  deed  was  completed,  the  murderers  rushed  out  of 
the  church,  shouting  out,  "  For  the  king  !  for  the  king  l^  which 

« 

*  In  aasigning  Uie  blows,  we  follow  Dr.  Gilos.  The  original  anthon  are  not 
agreed. 

'  *'  An  accursed  man,  Hugh  of  Horsea,  known  by  Uie  appellation  of  Uie  111  Clerk," 
says  Southey  (Book  of  the  Church,  143),  apparently  following  Fuller.  But  it  was 
evidently  a  surname.  Benedict  of  Peterborough  ascribes  the  act  to  the  fourth 
knight  (Morville),  whom  he  also  describes  as  the  one  whose  sword  was  broken. 
(Quad.  iii.  18.^  Herbert  says,  that  *'ut  dicebatur ''  it  was  Robert  de  Broc.  (ibid.) 
M.  Thierry  (iii.  190)  quotes  from  a  note  in  Heame's  edition  of  William  of 
Newbury  :— 

**  Willelmus  Maltret  percussit  cum  pede  sanctum 
Defunctum,  dicens ;  Pereat  nunc  proditor  ille, 
Qui  regcm  regnumque  suum  turbavit,  et  omnes 
Angligefuu  adversus  eum  consurgere  fecit." 

The  historian,  however,  appears  to  overrate  the  value  of  this  as  a  confirmation  of 
his  Saxon  theory.  For  (1)  the  incident  most  likely  never  occurred  in  the  manner 
described.  The  most  authentic  writers  do  not  mention  any  other  insult  ofiered  to 
the  lifeless  bodv,  than  that  which  we  have  related  in  the  text ;  and  this  was  pro- 
bably the  foundation  of  the  verses,  in  which  the  name  of  the  actor,  his  act,  and  his 
words  are  all  altered.  (2)  We  are  not  aware  of  any  insurrection,  Saxon  or  other, 
which  could  have  given  occasion  for  such  a  speech.  (3)  Even  if  the  versifier's 
story  were  true,  it  would  be  absurd  to  lay  any  especial  stress  on  tho  sense  of  the 
word  Anglu^enas — brought  in,  as  it  evidently  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 

*  The  popular  story  represents  the  archbishop  as  having  met  his  death  at  the 
altar.  Some  say,  the  high  altar  ;  others,  with  a  greater  appearance  of  precision, 
tliat  of  St.  Benedict.  The  fact,  however,  is  as  we  have  stated ;  he  died  on  the  spot 
which  is  pointed  out  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  but  there  was  no  altar  behind  it. 
One  was  afterwards  erected  in  that  place  in  honour  of  him ;  but  the  altar  of  St. 
Benedict  stood  in  the  cathedral  of  those  days,  (which  was  burnt  four  years  after,) 
not  on  the  site  of  that  later  erection,  but  in  a  small  chapel  near  tlie  place.  (See 
Willis's  Architectural  Hist,  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  pp.  41  and  140.)  Ancient 
representations  of  the  murder  depict  Becket  as  falling  at  the  very  foot  of  an  altar; 
but  this,  as  Professor  Willis  observes,  "  is  only  introduced  to  heighten  the  sacri- 
lege." There  are  in  tho  old  writers  general  expressions,  which  countenance  the 
common  story ;  but  they  are  corrected  by  tho  more  particular  statements.  Thus 
Diceto  has** coram  altari/'  and  afterwards, << a  dextris  altaris  Sti.  Benedict!.'' 
Fitzstephen's  **$eeui  altare  "  is  not  quite  fairly  rendered  in  Mr.  Froude's  volume, 
«  U/ore  tho  altar."  ()?.  657.) 
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appears  to  have*  been  the  cry  raised  on  a  battle-field  after  a 
victory*.  They  hastily  searched  the  palace  for  money  and 
papers,  and  carried  ofif  as  much  spoil  as  they  could.  A  multitude 
of  people  flocked  in  to  the  cathedral,  and  gathered  around  the 
body,  kissing  the  hands  and  feet,  smearing  their  eyes  with  the 
blood,  dipping  their  garments  in  it,  and  each  endeavouring  to 
secure  some  relic  of  the  saint. 

"  His  pall  and  outer  pelisse/'  says  Benedict  *,  "  were,  with  a  some- 
what inconsiderate  piety,  bestowed  on  the  poor  for  the  good  of  his 
soul ;  and  happy  would  their  receivers  have  been,  had  they  not  forth* 
with  sold  them,  preferring  the  little  money  which  they  fetched.'* 

After  a  time  the  monks  turned  out  the  crowd,  shut  the  doors 
of  the  cathedral,  and  placed  the  body  of  the  archbishop  in  front 
of  the  high  altar ;  and  they  spent  the  night  in  watching  around 
it  with  sorrow  and  anxiety.  Then  it  was,  according  to  Fitz- 
stephen,  that  the  confessor,  Robert  of  Merton,  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  bosom,  and  drew  out  the  shirt  of  hair,  which  had  been 
worn  in  secret;  and  the  monks  lifted  up  their  voices  m  admi- 
ration of  this  proof  of  a  sanctity  beyond  what  they  had  sus- 
pected. 

In  the  morning  an  armed  force  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city ;  and  Robert  de  Broc,  in  the  name  of  his  brother 
Kanulph,  threatened  that  the  body  should  be  exposed  to  indig- 
nities unless  it  were  buried  forthwith,  and  without  ceremony. 
The  monks  in  haste  proceeded  to  the  funeral  rites.  They  either 
washed  the  corpse,  or,  (for  here  again  the  accounts  disagree,) 
they  did  not  wash  it, — thinking  no  further  cleansing  than  that  of 
its  own  blood  necessary  for  a  body  which  had  so  long  been 
purified  by  fasting  and  discipline;  and  in  preparing  it  for  intermeilt 
they  discovered  fresh  evidences  of  holiness ;  for  not  only  was  the 
shirt  of  hair,  but  the  drawers  also — a  mortification  without 
example  among  English  saints ' ;  and  these  garments  were  filled 
with  countless  vermin,  "  so  that  any  one,"  says  Grim  *,  "  would 
think  that  the  martyrdom  of  the  preceding  day  was  less  grievous 
than  that  which  these  small  enemies  continually  inflicted."  And 
thus,  on  the  day  after  his  murder,  the  body  of  Archbishop 
Thomas  was  buned  by  the  Abbot  of  I3oxley,  in  the  crypt  of  the 
cathedral. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  relate  at  length  the  sequel  of  the  history ; 

'  Bened.  in  Quadr.  iii.  18. 
0  Quad.  ill.  21. 

'  *'  Quod  antea  apud  nostrates  fuerat  inauditum.'*— Joh.  Sarisb.,  in  S.  T.  C. 
i.83& 
'  S.  T.  C.  i.  82.    The  words  have  already  been  quoted,  p.  68. 
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— the  miracles  wrought  by  the  saint;  his  canonization;  the 
wretched  end  of  his  murderers  (in  which  the  fabulous  element 
appears  pretty  strongly) ;  the  penance  of  King  Henry ;  the 
renown  acquired  by  St.  Thomas ;  the  immense  resort  of  pilgrims 
to  the  place  of  his  martyrdom ;  the  magnificence  expended  on  his 
tomb';  the  honours  paid  to  him  for  three  centuries  and  a  hal(^ 
until  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  his  shrine  was  demolished,  his 
ashes  scattered  to  the  winds,  his  name  erased  from  the  service- 
books,  and  his  memory  declared  infamous,  as  that  of  a  traitor  to 
the  kingdom.  Neither  shall  we  detail  the  course  of  opinion  as  to 
his  merits  since  that  period ; — ^the  often  grievously  unjust  and 
exaggerated  censures  of  Protestants  ;  the  generally  half-hearted 
and  qualified  apologies  of  Romanists, — until  in  our  own  days  a 
re-action,  begun  in  a  just  desire  to  discriminate  between  the 
deserved  and  the  undeserved  portions  of  his  evil  repute,  has  been 
carried  out  by  paradox,  afiectation,  and  idle  sentimentalism. 

We  could,  indeed,  wish,  and  we  have  all  along  intended,  to 
express  with  some  fulness  our  opinion  as  to  the  character  and 
merits  of  Becket ;  but  we  must  now  be  content  with  having  in- 
dicated it  in  the  course  of  our  narrative,  which  has  run  out  to  an 
unexpected  length.  If  the  reader  should  consider  us  mistaken, 
we  trust  that  he  will  not  blame  us  as  unfair. 

'  For  a  description  of  this,  when  his  honours  wcro  at  their  height,  see  Erasmus^ 
<<  Peregrinatio  Keligionis  ergo."   (0pp.  Lugd.  Bat.  1703,  toI.  i.  783—780.) 
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Art.  v. — The  Supremacy  Quetiiott,  or  Juttuv  io  the  Chureh'of 
England,  An  Appeal  to  British  Juetxce  for  the  removal  of  the 
Dignities  lohich  at  preseni  impede  the  proper  Exercise  of  the 
Itoyal  Supremacy  ana  the  necessary  work  of  Church  Ueform,  S[C. 
By  the  Bev.  Q.  E.  Biber,  LL.O.     London :  Rivingtons. 

That  the  connexion  of  Ghurcli  and  State  gives  rise  to  many  em- 
barrassing questions,  and  that  it  ia  liable  to  the  incidental  evils  of 
encroachments  and  usurpations  on  the  one  part  or  the  other,  is 
undoubtedly  true ;  and  yet  it  is  no  such  easy  matter  to  put  an  end 
to  this  alliance,  as  some  worthy  men  imagine  it  to  be.  Even  sup- 
posing the  total  separation  of  Church  and  State  to  be  a  desirable 
event  for  the  Church,  and  to  be  actually  wished  by  the  Church, 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  other  party  interested 
should  take  the  same  view ;  and  yet,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  State,  a  separation  would  perhaps  lead  to  evils  more  serious 
than  any  which  arise  from  the  present  arrangements.  It  is  not 
impossible  certainly  that  the  clergy,  if  supported  by  the  great 
body  of  the  laity,  might  be  able  to  refuse  all  interference,  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  in  the  organization  of  the  Church,  as  a  spi- 
ritual body.  It  might  be  very  possible  to  resume  the  election  of 
bishops ;  to  hold  synods,  and  enact  ecclesiastical  laws,  without  par- 
liamentary or  royal  sanction  or  confirmation ;  to  erect  new  sees ; 
to  effect  reforms  in  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  to  resume  the  prac- 
tice of  putting  to  penance  notorious  offenders.  If  the  prelates, 
clei^,  and  people,  were  prepared  to  do  this,  without  regarding 
the  pains  and  penalties  which  they  might  incur  as  a  consequence, 
they  might  undoubtedly  succeed  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly, 
in  establishing  the  independence  of  the  Church.  But  the  question 
is,  whether  the  Church  would  not  lose  more  than  she  gamed  in 
such  a  process  \  The  temporalities  would,  we  apprehend,  be  lost 
altogether,  and  with  them  the  means  of  supporting  the  dergy  in 
the  rural  parishes  of  England.  But  putting  aside  the  considera- 
tion of  the  evils  which  might  result  from  such  a  conflict,  it  would 
seem  that,  humanly  speaking,  there  is  little  probability  of  its  oc- 
currence ;  for,  clearly  as  some  men  may  discern  the  evils  which 
arise  in  connexion  with  the  present  system,  the  clergy  and  l^ty 
of  the  Church  do  not  generally  concur  in  their  views.  On  the 
contrary,  the  great  mass  of  the  community  are  persuaded,  we 
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believe,  that  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  do  not  very  ur- 
gently require  re-adjustment;  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
nothing  but  a  very  gross  practical  violation  of  the  rights,  or  the 
discipline  or  doctrine  of  the  Church,  would  combine  a  sufficieoj^ 
number  of  churchmen,  in  opposition  to  the  plans  of  Government 
or  of  Parliament,  to  render  such  an  opposition  a  means  of  esta- 
blishing the  independence  of  the  Church.  Suppose  any  measure 
introduced  by  Government,  which  would  so  far  obviously  affect 
the  interests  of  religion  as  to  combine  the  Church  generally  in 
opposition  to  it,  and  to  furnish  a  basis,  on  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  influence  the  great  mass  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  carry 
them  on  to  the  assertion  of  a  complete  mdependence,  there  can- 
not be,  we  think,  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Government 
would  immediately  retire  fr<ym  the  contest ;  and  thus  those  who 
might  wish  to  carry  it  on  would  be  left  without  pretext  for  its 
continuance,  and  would  be  immediately  deserted  by  the  great 
mass  of  their  adherents. 

As  to  getting  up  any  system  of  opposition  to  the  present  re- 
lations of  Church  and  State,  we  should  look  on  the  attempt  as 
entirely  without  prospect  of  success,  unless  the  public  mind 
should  become  most  widely  different  from  what  it  now  is.  The 
only  issue  of  such  an  attempt  would  be  the  formation  of  some 
insignificant  sect  of  Nonjurors,  probably  without  the  support  of 
any  bishop. 

While,  however,  we  look  on  all  attempts  to  dissolve  the  present 
connexion  of  Church  and  State  in  England  as  merely  chimerical, 
we  are  far  from  regretting  the  occasional  expression  of  very  strong 
feelings  and  principles  on  the  subject.     No  one,  who  looks  on  the 
present  state  of  things  as  a  churchman  ought  to  do,  can  help 
feeUng  very  deeply  the  practical  evils  which  religion  is  suffering. 
When  mere  politicians — men  without  religious   or  moral  prin-"^ 
ciple  of  any  kind,  or  even  men  of  unsound  pnnciples — are  invested  ( 
with  the  great  control  which  the  ministers  of  the  crown  are  now  ! 
enabled  to  exercise  over  the  Church  in  many  ways,  more  espe-  j 
cially  in  the  appointment  of  its  bishops  and  cler^,  it  is  impos-  ^ 
sible  that  great  practical  evils  should  not  ensue.     There  is  a  pos^ 
sibility  that  the  offices  of  the  Church  may  be  filled  by  persons  of 
unsound  doctrine ;  but  there  is  every  probability  that  they  will 
be  disposed  of  as  so  many  pieces  of  patronage,  available  for  the 
promotion  of  political  or  merely  secular  interests,  and  without 
any  regard  whatever  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  religion. 
And  yet,  on  the  right  appomtment  of  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
every  thing  depends.      An  indolent,   time-serving,   or  worldly 
hierarchy,  and  a  secular  priesthood,  intent  on  maintaining  its 
position  in  society,  would  extinguish  any  Church,  even  if  it  were 
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in  the  free  exercise  of  its  sy nodical  action,  and  oUierwise  at  liberty 
to  act  for  itself :  and,  on  the  other  liand,  a  devoted  and  aposto- 
lical priesthood  and  episcopacy  will  accomplish  the  ends  of  its 
mission,  in  spite  of  every  difhculty  that  may  be  placed  in  its  way. 
Administrative  abuses  in  the  system  of  patronage  are  liable  con- 
tinually to  occur,  unless  public  opinion  is  brouj^ht  to  bear  on  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  it.  And,  therefore,  we  confess,  that, 
while  we  do  not  sec  our  way  quite  aa  clearly  as  some  people  do, 
to  improvements  in  the  theoretical  and  established  economy  of 
the  Church,  we  rejoice  when  the  conduct  of  officials  is  made  the 
subject  of  searching  investigation,  and  held  up  to  public  view ; 
nor  do  we  regret  to  see  even  the  imagined  or  real  defects  in  ^e 
legal  theory  of  the  Church  fully  discussed  and  pointed  out ;  be- 
cause, if  there  be  any  faults  in  the  actual  working  of  the  ^tem, 
attacks  upon  the  system  itself  are  likely  to  improve  its  adminis- 
tration, and  to  diminish  the  amount  of  abuse  and  corruption. 

The  relations  of  Church  and  State  furnish,  confessedly,  some 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  the  politician  and  the  Chris- 
tian respectively  have  to  solve.  And  yet  arduous  as  may  be  the 
task  of  reconciling  the  action  of  these  two  poweiB,  and  impossible 
as  it  is  to  adjust  them  so  as  never  under  any  circumstances  to 
clash,  or  to  create  jealousies  and  dissatisfaction  in  any  quarter, 
still  it  is  not  possible  for  a  Government  to  remain  altogether  neu- 
tral, and  indinerent  to  the  presence  of  such  an  element  in  the 
social  system  as  Christianity.  It  must  either  persecute  or  pro- 
tect ;  be  either  hostile  or  favourable.  Its  own  interests  compel 
it  either  to  strengthen  its  own  influence  by  a  friendly  alliance 
with  the  Church,  or  to  endeavour  to  make  the  Church  a  passive 
instrument  in  its  own  hands.  The  present  state  of  every  nation 
in  Europe  furnishes  an  exemplification  of  this.  The  United 
States  ol  America,  doubtless,  acts  on  a  different  principle,  and 
preserves  a  neutrality  towards  all  forms  of  Christianity ;  but  this 
arises  simply  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  one  sect  whose  num- 
bers render  it  a  matter  of  any  importance  to  the  State  to  enter 
into  connexion  with  it.  All  communions  are  (relatively  to  the 
numbers  of  the  population  at  large)  insignificant.  Any  con- 
nexion of  the  State  with  one  sect  would  draw  down  on  it  the 
hostility  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  In  the  United 
^tates,  therefore,  it  is  as  impossible  that  the  State  should  unite 

[itself  to  the  Church,  as  in  England  it  is  that  the  State  should 
separate  itself  from  the  Church.     A  communion  which  includes 

"seven- eighths  of  the  popuhition  cannot  be  r^arded  with  in- 
diflerence  by  the  Government  of  the  country  :  that  Government 
cannot  afford  to  relinquish  its  power  and  influence  over  such  a 
Church. 
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In  the  learned  and  thoughtful  Essay  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  the  whole  question  of  the  connexion 
between  Church  and  State  is  historically  traced  with  ability  and 
accuracy.  Commencing  with  details  of  the  temporal  supremacy 
over  the  Church  as  exercised  by  Constantino  the  Great  and  his 
successors,  it  carries  on  the  reader  to  the  events  which  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 1 1.,  the  increase  of  the  royal  supremacy, 
and  the  suppression  of  synodical  action  by  the  Stat«.  The 
learned  author  is  disposed  to  ascribe  more  of  the  evils  of  the 
existing  system  to  the  suppression  of  the  Churches  independent 
action,  than  we  can  quite  concur  in  attributing  to  that  cause. 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  doing  him  very  great  injustice  in 
leaving  any  impression  that  his  views  tend  to  the  separation  of 
Church  or  State,  or  to  any  infringement  on  the  royal  supremacy. 

"  To  those  who  look  for  the  severance  of  that  connexion,"  be  says, 
"  as  for  n  great  social  improvement  to  be  achieved,  it  may  be  far  from 
useless  to  be  reminded,  that  that  connexion  is  coeval  both  with  the 
Christianity  and  with  the  civilization  of  this  land  ;  that  the  proposed 
separation  would  strike  at  the  root  of  a  principle  which  through  all  the 
changes  through  which  this  country  has  passed,  both  by  foreign  inva- 
sion and  by  internal  commotions,  has  ever  been  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  social  life  ;  no  experiment  can  be  conceived  more  directly 
opposed  to  the  whole  of  our  past  history,  no  experiment,  therefore,  if 
there  be  any  continuity  in  the  life  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
more  hazardous  to  the  national  welfare." — pp.  40,  47. 

Dr.  Biber  thus  briefly  sums  up  the  inferences  to  which  he  has 
been  led  by  a  survey  of  the  existmg  state  of  things. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  sum  of  the  difficulty :  the  Church  must  go  to 
destruction  unless  her  synodal  action  is  restored,  and  made  available 
for  extensive  reforms.  The  measures  required  cannot  be  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  parliament :  the  revival  of  the  ancient  convocation  is 
both  impracticable  and  objectionable  :  the  episcopate  is  not  in  a  situa* 
tion  to  act  synodically  :  the  crown  is  disqualified  from  exercising  its 
supremacy.'* — p.  112. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  proposed  by  the  author, 
is  the  institution  of  a  privy  council  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
immediately  subject  to  the  sovereign,  but  not  to  the  political 
advisers  of  the  crown.  This  privy  council  to  consist  entirely  of 
communicant  members  of  the  Church.  The  crown,  with  its  aid,  is 
to  organize  the  representative  system  of  the  Church,  and  to  pre- 
pare measures  of  reform  in  combination  with  the  bishops.  Dr. 
JBiber,  strong  in  the  justice  of  the  case,  has  no  doubt  of  the 
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consent  of  the  legislature  to  the  general  principle  on  which  such 
3  are  to  be  founded. 


"  This  cannot,  of  course,"  he  says,  "  be  effected  vithout  the  concur- 
rence both  of  the  political  miniitry  and  of  the  parliament;  but  a>  far 
as  lliia  co-operation  ia  either  required  or  admissible,  it  extends  no 
further  than  an  act  of  common  justice,  nhich  it  is  scarcely  conceivBhlc 
that  a  British  ministry  should  hesitate  to  propose,  or  a  British  parlia- 
ment refuse  to  saaction.  After  the  principles  of  religious  toleration 
have  been  carried  out  so  far,  as  not  only  to  secure  to  religionists  of 
every  description  the  most  perfect  freedom  in  the  organization  and 
government  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  but  to 
admit  them,  however  hostile  to  the  Established  Church  and  the  ancient 
constitution  in  Church  and  State,  to  a  participation  in  ail  the  functions, 
legislative  and  administrative,  of  the  body  politic, — it  %vould  be  a 
monstrous  injustice  to  deny  to  the  Church,  which  stitl  constitutes  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  [he  same  freedom  of  organizing  and  governing 
herself  according  to  her  own  principles  .  .  .  And,  therefore,  it  may  be 
confidently  anticipated,  that  if  the  case  be  pleaded  on  the  simple  ground 
of  its  intrinsic  justice,  it  will  meet  with  consideration  and  vitb  effectual 
support," — pp.  113,  114. 

We  regret  tliat  we  cannot  entertain  the  same  expectations  as 
to  the  cogency  of  arguments  of  this  kind  when  addressed  to 
statesmen  in  the  present  day.  If  the  Church  herself  could  agree 
in  putting  forward  such  views,  we  should  think  there  might  be 
more  prospect  of  success.  But  is  it  not  probable,  that  if  the 
Church  is  without  synodical  action,  the  State  is  not  to  be  held 
responsible  altogether  for  the  deficiency !  Wliat  has  prevented, 
ana  what  still  continues  to  prevent,  the  deliberations  of  convoca- 
tion, except  the  disinclination  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  and 
many  of  the  clergy  ?  There  never  has  been  any  combined  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  the  Church,  on  a  laree  scale,  in  favour 
of  reviving  convocation.  In  this  case  it  really  seems  that  the 
Church  herself  must  bear  the  responsibility  in  a  great  degree. 
She  has  never  asked  for  convocation.  There  has  been  no 
unanimity  on  the  subject.  So  again,  in  regard  to  the  great 
ecclesiastical  question  of  the  day — we  mean,  an  increase  in  the 
episcopate — there  can  be,  we  think,  no  reasonable  doubt,  that 
if  the  Church  were  unanimous  in  seeking  for  this  increase,  it 
would  be  accomplished.  Why  is  it  that  the  Welsh  Church  has 
experienced  sucn  extreme  difBculty  in  preserving  its  ancient 
bishoprics !  Merely  because  one  or  more  of  the  lieads  of  the 
English  Church  were  not  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Welsh  bishopric.  This  apparent  want  of  unanimity  in  the 
Church  seemed  to  render  the  destruction  of  the  Welsh  see 
inevitable.    Ou  the  other  hand,  its  preservation  would  have  been 
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morally  certain,  if  certain  heads  of  the  Church  had  concurred  at 
once  with  the  great  majority  of  the  prelates,  and  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy.  The  present  position  of  this  question  of  the 
Welsh  sees  is,  however,  such  as  to  afford  the  strongest  possible 
encouragement  to  persevere  in  calling  for  an  increase  in  the 
episcopate  generally.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  remember,  that 
the  prelates  have,  for  the  most  part,  expressed  tlieniselves  favour- 
able to  the  principle.  In  the  last  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the 
Welsh  sees,  the  Bishop  of  London  remarked,  that  the  decision 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  in  18>3o,  against  any  increase  in 
the  episcopate,  was  arrived  at  under  circumstances  altogether 
different  from  those  in  which  the  Church  now  finds  herself.  When 
one  of  the  roost  influential  of  the  original  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners has  thus  openly  relinquished  the  decision  of  the  commis- 
sion, it  cannot  but  materially  weaken  the  authority  of  that  deci- 
sion. We  believe  that  almost  all  the  bishops,  whatever  may  be 
their  political  views,  have  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  bishops  is  necessary.  In  that  opinion 
they  are  supported  by  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  and  of  great  numbers  of  the  laity.  All  that  is  requisite 
now  to  accomplish  this  great  work,  is  to  obtain  parliamentary 
advocates  of  we  measure,  and  to  support  them  well  by  petitions 
from  the  cicrgj'  and  laity  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Let  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Government  only  be  satisfied  that  it  is  really  the 
wish  of  the  Church  to  obtain  an  increase  in  the  episco|jate  on  a 
large  scale,  and  it  will  bsdMi^  We  are  not  apprehensive  of  any 
tMi  aP4]be  heads  of  the  Church  should 
they  have  done  in  the  case 
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if  it  be  right  to  divide  sees  in  the  colonies  where  the  clergy  and 
churches  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  where  the  bishops 
have  no  parliamentary  duties  to  take  them  away  from  their 
dioceses,  it  must  be  at  least  as  right  to  divide  English  dioceses 
where  the  multitudes  of  clergy  and  laity  are  so  great  that  a  bishop 
cannot  possibly  discharge  his  duties,  and  where  those  duties  are 
year  by  year  becoming  more  onerous. 

The  increase  of  the  episcopate  is  one  of  the  principal  objects 
which  the  author  of  the  interesting  pamphlet  before  us  contem- 

I)lates,  as  results  of  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  present  re- 
ations  of  Church  and  State.     His  argument  in  behalf  of  that 
measure  is  as  follows : 

"  Touching  the  other  measure  of  Church  reform  before  alluded  to, 
the  increase  of  the  episcopate,  its  necessity  may  easily  be  demon- 
strated. Inevitable  as  is  the  mention  of  King  Henry  YIII.,  whenever 
the  reformation  is  in  question,  it  is  not  often  that  he  is  referred  to  in 
the  way  of  a  pattern  to  be  imitated  ;  yet  in  regard  to  this  matter  his 
example  fairly  puts  to  shame  all  that  has  been  done  since.  For  at  a 
time  when  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  amounted  scarcely  to 
four  millions  and  a  half,  Henry  YIII.  considered  the  number  of  bishop- 
rics, which  then  was  twenty-two,  insufficient;  accordingly  he  added 
five  to  the  number,  and  a  further  increase,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
altogether,  was  contemplated  by  him.  Upon  an  average  calculation, 
therefore,  it  appears  that  Henry  YIII.  considered  the  charge  of  200,000 
souls  much  too  heavy  for  one  bishop,  and  would  have  reduced  it  to 
about  one-half;  he  actually  did  reduce  it  to  from  160,000  to  170,000. 
^y  the  census  of  1841  it  appears  that  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  then  amounted  to  16,035,804;  that  is,  nearly  four  times  the 
population  of  the  time  of  Queen  Eh'zabeth,  when  the  census  alluded  to 
was  taken  :  and  yet  the  episcopate  has  not  since  been  increased  by  a 

I. single  member.     When  the  erection  of  the  new  see  of  Ripon  became  a 

matter  of  urgent  necessity,  it  was  accomplished  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
see  of  Bristol :  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom  was  deprived  of  its 
chief  pastor,  and  that  although  its  population  considerably  exceeds ' 
what  was  considered  by  King  Henry  YIII.  as  the  largest  number  of 
souls  that  might  be  put  under  the  charge  of  one  bishop.  The  average 
number  of  souls  at  present  committed  to  the  oversight  of  one  bishop  is 
nearly  600,000 ;  and  as  there  are  several  dioceses  in  which  the  number 
is  not  nearly  so  large,  there  are  others  in  which  it  greatly  exceeds 
that  average ;  the  population  of  some  being  above  2,000,000,  or  ten  times 
the  number  of  souls  which  Henry  YIII.  thought  so  excessive,  that  he 
contemplated  doubling  the  episcopate  '•     In  order  to  bring  the  amount 

^  The  city  of  Bristol,  and  the  parishes  of  Clifton  and  Bedminster,  which  adjoin 
it|  contained,  in  1841,  146,640  inhabitants,  for  whoso  spiritual  wants  there  are  at 
this  time  36  churches,  with  46  clergymen. 

'  There  are  cases  where  one  town  or  parish^  or  two  adjoining  parishes,  are 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  charge  of  one  bishop,  according  to  the  calculation  of 
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of  episcopal  responsibility  within  the  limits  to  which  Henry  VIII, 
actually  reduced  it,  the  number  of  bishops  ought  to  be  ninety-six  instead 
of  twenty^seven ;  and  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  limits  which  he 
contemplated,  160  would  be  required. 

"  And  what  is  the  ground  upon  which  so  glaring  a  neglect  of  so 
evident  a  duty,  as  that  of  increasing  the  episcopate  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  is  defended  ?" — pp.  121 — 123. 

There  are,  we  believe,  few,  if  any,  avowed  opponents  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  episcopate.  The  real  opponents  of  the  measure,  if 
there  be  such,  have  hitherto  not  ventured  openly  and  directly  to 
express  their  dissent  from  the  genei*al  opinion  of  the  Church. 
Whenever  the  question  has  been  brought  forward,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  sees  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph,  and  the  proposed  see  at 
Manchester,  it  has  been  got  rid  of,  by  pretending  that  so  im- 
portant a  question  ought  not  to  be  introduced  indirectly,  but 
should  be  made  the  matter  of  a  substantive  measure  ;  when  the 
substantive  measure  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Frewen  (to  whom  the 
thanks  of  the  Church  are  eminently  due  for  his  laudable,  though 
somewhat  defective  effort),  it  was  again  got  rid  of  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  his  friends  on  points  of  detail,  and  was  treated  as  a  sub- 
ject of  ridicule,  not  of  grave  discussion.  We  trust  that  Mr. 
Frewen  will  not  be  prevented  by  any  taunts  from  bringing  forward 
his  measure  again  and  again,  in  such  a  shape  that  it  may  receive 
the  support  of  Churchmen  generally.  Certain  provisions  were  in- 
troduced in  his  proposed  bill,  which  could  not,  of  course,  have 
met  the  concurrence  of  the  Church.  We  allude  to  the  clause  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  election  of  bishops  by  the  deans  and 
chapters,  and  more  especially  to  that  which  would  enipower  the 
crown  to  remove  bishops  from  their  sees  at  pleasure.  This  latter 
clause  could  never  for  a  moment  be  tolerated :  nor  has  it  any 
thing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  increasing  the  episco- 

Eate.  We  are  very  far  from  wishing  that  the  bishops  should  not 
e  held  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties ;  they  ought, 
on  all  sound  views  of  their  oflBce,  to  be  quite  as  much  subject  to 
ecclesiastical  penalties  as  any  others  of  the  clergy,  when  they  are 
guilty  of  offences,  and  irregularities,  and  gross  neglect  of  duties. 
Sut  to  render  the  crown,  or  the  ministry  of  the  day,  the  judge  of 
the  episcopate,  would  only  increase  the  influence  of  the  ministiy 
(already  too  great)  over  the  prelacy,  and  would  deprive  the  ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical  tribunals  of  the  authority  which  they  have 
always  exercised  from  the  very  earliest  ages  of  the  Church.  If 
Mr.  Frewen,  or  some  other  friend  of  the  Church,  would  introduce 

Henry  VIII. ;  e,  g,  Alraondbury  and  Huddcrsficid,  pop.  109^578  ;  Walton-on-the- 
Uill  and  Liverpool,  pop.  155^744 ;  Ashton  and  Birmingham^  pop.  225^641 ;  Bristol 
and  LeedB^  pop.  267,782 ;  and  Manchester,  pop.  461^7* 
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a  measure  free  from  such  details,  which  are  at  once  superfluous 
and  obnoxious  to  the  Church,  we  think  that  it  would  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion  on  this  most 
important  subject,  which  could  not  fail  of  leading  to  salutary 
results.  The  great,  we  may  say,  the  only  danger  in  regard  to  it 
is,  that  public  attention  should  not  be  directed  to  the  point.  Only 
let  the  national  mind  be  fairly  brought  to  bear  on  it,  and  the 
question  will  be  carried.  The  case  is  one  of  such  evident  and 
urgent  necessity,  that  when  it  is  once  considered  it  must  be 
provided  for.  The  difficulties  and  objections  which  some  people 
make  to  an  increase  in  the  episcopate,  cannot  stand  before  open 
discussion.  They  will  be  got  over,  if  the  country  becomes  satis- 
fied that  there  ought  to  be  a  greater  number  of  bishops — that  the 
Church  is  in  a  state  of  inefficiency  for  want  of  them.  But  we  are 
perfectly  satisfied,  from  the  events  that  have  passed  before  us  in 
the  last  ten  years,  that  if  the  measure  is  to  be  carried  at  all,  it 
will  not  be  by  depending  on  any  government,  or  any  political 
party,  or  even  on  the  heads  of  the  Church  to  bring  it  forward. 
The  heads  of  the  Church  evidently  shrink  from  any  such  respon- 
sibility. Governments  and  political  parties  are  indifferent ;  and 
therefore,  it  depends  on  the  friends  of  the  Church  generally  to 
press  forward  the  measure,  and  bring  it  under  the  consideration 
of  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  Those  rulers  will, 
probably,  not  originate ;  but  they  will  consider,  and  support  what 
IS  in  itself  right,  especially  if  it  be  urged  on  them  by  the  voice  of 
the  Church  at  large.  Let  governments  be  convinced  by  the 
expression  of  public  feeling,  that  the  measure  would  be  popular, 
and  it  would  undoubtedly  obtain  their  eventual  support. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  thus  deals  with  the  objection  to  an 
increase  in  the  episcopate  founded  on  the  want  of  funds. 

'*  The  plea  of  that  want  in  the  wealthiest  country  of  the  world,  making 
no  small  profession  of  religion,  is  a  national  disgrace,  the  shameless 
confession  of  a  great  national  sin.  But  this,  as  has  been  already  said, 
is  an  evil  which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  will  be  remedied  by  the  very 
fact  of  the  Church  being  put  upon  an  efficient  footing.  '  The  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire;*  and  a  master  who  refuses  to  increase  the  wages 
of  his  servants  while  he  has  reason  to  complain  that  his  establishment 
is  badly  conducted,  may  after  all  not  prove  illiberal,  if  he  finds  that  a 
spirit  of  order  and  activity  has  succeeded  to  sloth  and  confusion.  It  is 
not  credible,  that  if  an  episcopate  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  population 
were  provided,  the  towns  and  districts  which  require  such  a  provision, 
some  of  which  are  the  richest  marts  of  our  national  commerce  and 
industry,  would  nott^ome  forward  with  the  means  of  supporting  a  chief 
pastor  of  the  Church.  Besides,  there  are  means  in  existence  which 
might  be  applied  to  this  purpose.     To  say  nothing  of  the  surplus  revc- 
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nacs  put  under  the  management  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners) 
there  are  in  the  different  dioceses  more  than  one  hundred  livings  of  the 
annual  value  of  1000/.  and  upwards,  in  puhlic  patronage :  these  might, 
as  they  fall  vacant,  be  annexed  to  the  modest  bishoprics,  which  are  all 
that  is  required  for  securing  to  the  Church  the  spiritual  benefits  of  the 
episcopate;  and  being  so  applied,  they  would,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
believe,  be  bestowed  quite  as  much  for  the  interest  of  the  individual 
parishes,  and  of  the  Church  at  large,  as  they  are  under  the  present 
system  of  disposing  of  those  pieces  of  preferment." — pp.  123,  124. 

There  are  abundance  of  funds  for  an  increase  in  the  episcopate 
to  any  extent  that  could  be  desired.  The  episcopal  lands  and 
possessions  furnish  a  natural  and  obvious  resource.  The  in- 
creasing value  of  those  possessions,  and  their  management  by  the 
ecclesiastical  commission,  afford  reasonable  grounds  for  expecting 
aid  from  this  source,  while  the  tithe  property  in  the  possession  of 
the  crown,  the  wealthier  benefices  in  public  patronage,  and  even 
the  existing  incomes  of  some  of  the  sees,  all  might  be  made  to 
contribute  very  effectually,  by  degrees,  to  the  support  of  addi- 
tional bishops.  The  difficulty  founded  on  want  of  funds  is  plainly 
untenable.  Let  the  subject  be  fairly  and  fully  investigated  by 
some  competent  tribunal,  and  if  it  shall  be  proved  that  means 
cannot  be  provided  for  any  more  bishops,  then  the  advocates  of 
the  measure  must  either  acquiesce,  or  provide  the  means.  But 
it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  decide,  without  investigation, 
that  no  incomes  could  bo  obtained.  The  rational  course  would 
seem  to  be,  to  examine,  in  the  first  place,  what  the  wants  of  the 
Church  really  are,  and  then  to  look  for  the  means  of  supplying 
them.  If  these  wants  are  never  investigated,  and  if  it  be  decided, 
without  any  discussion,  that  nothing  can  be  done,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  nothing  mil  bo  done  ;  but  it  would  be  really  m  the 
highest  degree  criminal,  to  deal  thus  with  the  most  sacred  and 
solemn  interests  of  the  Church.  How  could  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding operate  on  plans  for  Church  building,  or  Church  exten- 
sion !  We  turn  to  the  reply  of  this  pamphlet  to  another  diffi- 
culty, which  is  sometimes  raised  by  well-meaning  persons. 

"  The  other  objection  turns  upon  the  injury  which  the  dignity  of  the 
existing  episcopate  is  likely  to  suffer  from  the  multiplication  of  the 
number  of  those  invested  with  the  episcopal  office,  and  especially  the 
danger  to  the  seats  of  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Peers,  by  an  increase 
of  the  episcopate,  which  could  not  find  admission  there,  and  would 
establish  the  precedent  of  English  bishops  not  being  lords  of  parlia- 
ment. Unreasonable  as  the  objection  to  an  increase  of  the  episcopal 
bench  in  the  upper  House  of  Parliament  is,  considering  the  increase 
that  is  constantly  taking  place  in  the  temporal  peerage,  it  if  quite  cloar 
that  after  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  political  con- 
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ititution  of  the  country,  an  increase  of  the  ipiritual  peerage  ia  not  to  be 
expected.  The  queatiop,  therefore,  reduces  itself  to  this,  whether,  to 
BTOid  the  possible  danger  of  losing  the  episcopal  representation  of  tha 
Church  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Church  is  justified  in  incurring  tbo 
certain  loss,  to  an  extent  untold  and  unknown,  of  the  spiritual  blessing 
of  the  episcopate.  And  this  surely  no  man  will  contend  for,  that  looks 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Chnrch,  and  the  apiritual 
work  which  lies,  at  present  in  a  great  measure  unperformed,  befors 
her."— pp.  124,  125. 

With  all  the  reapect  which  is  due  to  the  motives  and  feelings 
of  individuals  who  have  objectod  on  such  grounds  as  these  to  ao 
increase  in  the  episcopate,  surely  it  seems  that  they  spring,  after 
all,  from  a  want  of  reliance  on  Divine  Providence.  If  the  Church 
does  her  duty  spiritually, — if  she  looks,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
promotion  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  souls  entrusted  to  bet 
care,  she  need  not  fear  temporal  dangers  or  evils ;  or,  if  they  do 
come,  she  will  be  amply  repaid  for  enduring  them.  How  car* 
neatly  do  we  wish  tliat  this  simple  view  of  the  Church's  respoosi- 
bilities  could  be  taken, — that  men  of  worth  and  of  piety  wouli] 
judge  and  act  for  the  Church  in  the  same  spirit  of  faith  in  which, 
we  trust,  they  act  for  themselves.  But  tvhy  should  these  appre- 
hensions about  seats  in  parliament  still  continue  to  haunt  the 
minds  of  sensible  men !  On  what  legal  right  do  the  parliaments 
ary  seats  of  the  bishops  depend  1  On  prescription.  Would  that 
title  be  invalidated  by  creating  more  bishops  without  seats  \  Or, 
again,  would  the  argument  irom  the  fitness  of  retaining  in  parlia- 
ment some  representatives  of  the  Church,  be  in  any  way  aflecte^ 
by  creating  some  bishops  without  seats  ?  The  apprehensions  oa 
this  subject  really  seem  to  us  to  be  amongst  the  most  unfounded 
that  we  have  ever  met  with.  And  for  the  objection  on  the  score 
I  of  "  dignity  C  't  is  most  lamentable  to  find  any  one  in  the  pre- 
;  sent  day  urging  such  difficulties  as  these.  It  has  been  prophesied, 
■  that  the  Church  of  England  "  will  die  of  dignity ;"  and  if  dipiity 
of  this  kind,  which  consists  merely  in  temporal  state,  and  in 
^  selectness,  were  really  to  be  the  cliaract  eristic  of  the  episcopate, 
— if  it  held  itself  aloof  in  lordly  state,  depending  on  its  outward 
grandeur  and  station  for  influence  and  position, — it  would  gra- 
dually die  away ;  because  it  would  be  essentially  worldly,  and 
would,  in  fact,  cease  to  be  Christian.  It  would  lose  the  affections 
of  all  the  more  earnest  and  serious  minds ;  and  would  prepare 
the  way,  at  no  distant  period,  for  its  own  overthrow.  Alas !  now 
much  do  men  miatAke  tlie  real  nature  and  influence  of  the  epis- 
copal office,  when  they  imagine,  that  to  bring  the  chief  pastors  of 
the  Church  into  more  close  and  cordial  union  with  their  clei^ 
and  people  than  is  now  possible,  would  do  any  thing  but  iocreass 
ihrnrbmuence  and  aa^oiity. 
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We  extract  the  following  just  and  striking  remarks  on  this 
subject  from  the  pamphlet  before  us  : — 

"  If,  instead  of  the  present  system,  under  which  each  bishop  ordains 
at  once  a  large  number  of  men,  who  are  sent  out  with  licences  in  their 
pockets  to  serve  in  congregations  to  which  they  are  often  total  stran- 
gers, the  moderate  size  of  the  diocese  made  it  possible  for  the  bishop, 
in  the  first  place,  to  make  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  can- 
didates, who  might  be  usefully  employed  for  a  season,  during  their 
preparation  for  holy  orders,  under  the  bishop's  eye  ;  and,  after  that,  to 
ordain  the  ministers  in  the  church,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  congre- 
gation, where  they  are  to  serve ;  if,  instead  of  sending  '  a  mandate  to 
induct,'  in  the  case  of  a  minister  already  ordained  being  appointed  to  a 
new  charge,  the  bishop  were  to  come  down  in  person  to  introduce  the 
minister  to  his  flock ;  if  this  were  done  in  all  simplicity,  without  osten- 
tation or  display  of  any  kind,  but  with  prayer  and  exhortation,  in  how 
much  more  profitable  a  manner  would  many  a  ministerial  career  be 
commenced,  how  much  ignorance  might  be  prevented  or  dispelled,  how 
much  cordial  co-operation  secured,  instead  of  the  opposition  which  in 
the  present  state  of  things  a  minister  has  often  to  encounter  before  he 
has  had  time  personally  to  know,  or  to  become  known  to,  his  flock ! 

"  Again,  on  the  important  subject  of  Confirmation,  how  different 
wonld  be  the  condition  of  our  Church,  if  a  sufficiently  numerous  epis- 
copate rendered  it  possible  for  that  holy  rite  to  be  ministered  with  all 
the  solemnity  it  deserves!  What  a  painful  sight  is  a  confirmation 
now,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts,  both  of  the  bishop  and  cleigy,  to  make 
it  what  it  ought  to  be !  The  body  of  the  church  crowded  with  young 
people,  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country  round, — the 
galleries  filled,  not  with  devout  worshippers,  but  with  spectators,  as  for 
a  show ;  the  candidates  marshalled  up  by  an  apparitor,  with  paper  cer- 
tificates in  their  hands,  before  the  bishop,  who  is  an  entire  stranger  to 
them  ;  kneeling  for  a  few  moments,  feeling  the  touch  of  his  hand  pass 
over  them  in  the  process  of  wholesale  confirmation ;  and  then  mar- 
shalled back  again  by  the  same  apparitor  to  their  pews,  there  to  wait 
till  scores  upon  scores  have  been  so  marshalled  and  confirmed ! 
Instead  of  which,  if  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  bishops,  con- 
firmations might  be  held  annually  or  triennially  in  every  church  ;  the 
young  of  each  congregation  might  be  called  upon  before  their  parents 
and  friends,  and  before  the  whole  congregation  assembled,  not  for  a 
show,  but  for  a  solemn  act  of  worship,  to  render  some  account  to  the 
bishop  of  the  instruction  they  had  received ;  they  might  then  be  so- 
lemnly consecrated  to  Christ  one  by  one,  with  all  the  decent  tran- 
qnillity  prevailing  in  a  devout  congregation  on  an  occasion  so  singularly 
touching,  and  be  charged  by  the  bishop  to  give  proof  hereafter  of  their 
conversation,  and,  by  their  diligent  attention  upon  Ood's  word,  and 
upon  his  holy  sacrament,  of  the  reality  of  the  profession  they  had  now 
BO  publicly  made  before  all  their  neighbours,  their  relations,  and 
friends.    And  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  a  confirmation  would  have 
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upon  the  minds  of  the  parties  confirmed,  and  upon  the  whole  congrejija- 
tion,  a  very  different  effect  from  that  which  can  be  reasonably  expected 
from  the  present  mode  of  administering  that  ordinance?** — pp.  125 
—127. 

The  author  proceeds  next  to  show  the  benefits  which  would 
arise  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  from  a  multiplica- 
tion of  bishops — ^a  discipline  not  founded  on  mere  canons  and 
acts  of  Parliament,  but  on  personal  influence  and  example,  per- 
suasion and  friendly  counsel.  Most  entirely  do  we  feel  with  the 
writer  that  a  discipline  founded  merely  on  authority,  and  sup- 
ported by  penal  enactments,  is  far  less  valuable  and  effective  than 
one  which  is  based  on  sympathy,  and  example,  and  persuasion. 
This  is  what  is  essential  to  the  character  of  a  truly  Christian  dis- 
cipline ;  not  merely  Christian  and  apostolical  in  its  outline  and 
framework,  but  in  its  work  and  details.  The  Church  requires 
pastors  who  are  not  merely  in  place  and  in  name  successors  of  the 
Apostles,  but  who  are  willing  to  do  the  work  of  Apostles ;  men 
who  will  spare  no  labour  in  ministering  directly  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  souls  entrusted  to  their  care ;  men  who  will  look  on 
themselves  as  missionaries,  distinguished  in  nothing  from  the 
clergy  who  minister  along  with  them,  except  by  the  greater 
extent  and  variety  of  their  labours,  and  by  their  humility.  The 
Church  requires  bishops,  who,  looking  simply  and  singly]  to  the 
performance  of  the  spiritual  duties  of  their  calling,  will  disengage 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  all  temporal  affiurs,  th^t 
they  may  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
The  tendency  of  the  present  state  of  things  is  to  restrain  the 
prelacy  from  their  highest  duties,  and  to  absorb  them  in  matters 
of  inferior  importance.  Withdrawn  from  their  dioceses  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  year  by  attendance  on  parliament ; 
occupied  in  attendance  on  committees  of  the  London  societies 
and  of  public  charities,  which  might  be  otherwise  provided  for ; 
engrossed  by  railroad  committees  in  the  House  of  Lords;  by 
voluminous  correspondence  on  the  temporalities  of  the  Church ; 
and  on  other  topics  which  are  burdensome  only  because  of  the 
small  numbers  of  the  hierarchy — how,  we  ask,  is  it  possible  that 
the  prelacy  can  devote  much  time  to  the  higher  and  more  essen- 
tial parts  of  their  duties  ?  An  overburdened  prelacy  cannot,  for 
instance,  exercise  that  practical  influence  and  control  over  the 
education  of  the  young,  which  is  desirable  and  even  essential  to 
the  proper  working  of  Church  education. 

It  would  be  in  vain,  at  present,  to  expect  that  bishops  should 
visit  and  inspect  the  schools  throughout  their  dioceses ;  encourag- 
ing the  deserving,  and  stimulating  the  indolent.     It  would  be  in 
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vain  to  expect  from  them  parochial  visitations,  personal  examina- 
tion of  the  state  of  churches  and  parsonages,  administration  of 
the  holy  sacrament  to  the  people,  preaching  the  Word  of  God, 
examination  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  state  of  the  laity,  personal 
and  frequent  intercourse  with  the  clergy.  All  this  is  out  of  the 
question  now.  The  episcopate  has  become  little  more  than  a 
jurisdiction,  a  tribunal,  an  office  for  the  administration  of  tem- 
poralities and  funds ;  its  pastoral  and  ministerial  character  as  an 
order  in  the  Church  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  overlaid. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  a  bishop  is,  immediately  on  his 
appointment,  obliged  to  become  non-resident  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  as  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  an  office  which  is  con- 
fided to  the  junior  bishop.  The  effect  of  this  regulation  is,  to 
remove  the  prelate  from  his  diocese  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  most  essential  for  him  to  devote  himself  to  its  care.  It 
may  fairly  be  supposed,  that  aft^r  a  bishop  has  been  for  several 

J  ears  resident  in  nis  diocese,  and  has  arranged  its  administration, 
e  may  without  very  great  inconvenience  leave  it  for  a  time ;  but 
to  call  him  away  from  his  diocese  at  the  moment  when  he  ought 
to  be  busied  in  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 
it,  and  in  forming  his  arrangements  for  its  government,  seems  to 
be  an  arrangement  altogether  at  variance  with  reason  and  justice. 
Surely  the  House  of  Lords  would,  if  this  matter  were  rightly  re- 
presented, make  some  other  arrangement,  so  as  to  relieve  newly 
appointed  bishops  from  a  duty  which  must  be  felt  as  a  most  heavy 
burden  by  every  conscientious  and  devoted  prelate. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  the  pamphlet  from  which  we  have 
derived  so  much  materials  for  thought,  we  beg  to  thank  the 
author  for  his  well-timed  and  most  interesting  publication.  Dis- 
cussions such  as  those  which  he  has  so  ably  treated,  cannot  fail 
to  be  eminently  serviceable  to  the  Church. 
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Art.  VI. — Les  Arts  en  Portugal.  Lettres  adressees  ^  la  Sod^i^ 
Ariistiqm  and  Scientifique  de  Berlin^  et  accompagnees  de  docur 
mem^  par  le  Gomte  A.  Kaczynski.    Paris ;  Jules  Benouard. 

It  is  not  often  in  these  days  that  an  author  is  fortunate  enough  to 
treat  on  a  subject  whoUy,  or  in  great  measure,  new  to  the  reading 
public:  such,  however,  is  the  case  with  the  writer  indicated 
above.  We  may  possibly  be  displaying  our  own  ignorance ;  we 
\vil],  nevertheless,  hazard  the  assertion  of  our  belief,  that  even  in 
these  sight-seeing  days,  and  in  spite  of  the  small  pursy-looking 
"  Treasuries  of  Universal  Knowledge,''  teeming  apparently  to 
repletion  with  something  about  every  thing  (shall  we  add,  and 
not  much  about  any  thing?),  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  even  of 
better  informed  persons,  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that 
the  fine  arts  have  made  any  notable  progress  in  Portugal.  Eng- 
lishmen have,  indeed,  been  too  much  engaged  in  that  country 
during  the  last  half-century,  not  to  have  made  observation  of  a 
venerable  cathedral  here,  or  a  fine  painting  there.  But  that 
Portugal  can  boast  her  *•  schools'  (we  allude  more  particularly  to 
painting)  —  this,  we  believe,  but  few  persons  have  dreamt  of. 
And  yet  so  it  is  ;  nor  do  we  know  why  this  need  be  matter  of 
surpnse  to  us :  for  it  is  very  observable,  whether  in  the  history 
of  individuals  or  of  nations,  that  successful  efforts  of  mind  and 
enterprise  in  one  direction  have  generally  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess in  other  directions.  Raphael,  so  great  in  painting,  was  not 
contemptible  in  architecture ;  Michael  Angelo,  so  gigantic  in 
sculpture,  was  professor  alike  in  architecture  and  painting ;  and 
the  immortal  oiscoverer  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  was  no  less 
eminent  as  a  mechanic  and  a  chemist,  than  as  a  mathematician. 
So  in  the  case  of  the  nation  before  us  :  it  is  no  great  wonder,  if  a 
people,  who  can  boast  the  names  of  a  Dom  Joam  II.,  of  a  Bar- 
tholomeo  Diaz,  a  De  Grama  and  Cabral,  be  also  able  to  range 
beside  them  those  of  Garcia  de  Bezende,  Alvaro  di  Pietro,  Vasco, 
Gonzales,  Bento  Coelho,  and  a  host  of  others.  To  quote  from 
the  '^  melanges ''  of  the  first-named  painter,  as  we  find  it  cited 
at  p.  86. 

''  Nous  avoDs  vu  le  grand  Michel, 

Albert  et  Raphael : 

£t  en  Portugal  il  y  en  a 

De  si  grands  et  de  si  naturels, 

Qu'ils  atteignent  presque  h  leur  hauteur.** 

And  yet  we  have  in  vain  searched  the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire 
SUioriqm^  as  well  as  PinkerUnCe  and  BrycmCs  Dktwmries  of 
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Painters^  for  the  name  of  any  one  of  the  artists  of  whom  Por- 
tugal is  so  proud  i  At  pp.  211  and  the  following  of  the  work 
before  us,  we  have  notices  of  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven  painters, 
of  whom  eight  flourished  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Emmanuel  the 
Great,  i.e,  anterior  to  a.d.  1495,  and  the  remainder  between 
that  and  1557.  And  these  thirty-seven  are  by  no  means  the  whole 
number  of  those  of  whom  Portugal  can  boast;  for  it  could  not 
be  supposed  (even  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  conti'ary)  that 
a  country,  so  fertile  in  those  early  times,  would  be  barren  m  days 
when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  most  productive.  "  J^ose  affirmer 
(is  our  author^s  remark)  que  jusqu^ici  on  n''a  eu  que  des  notions 
trbs  vagues  sur  la  nature  et  sur  le  degr^  de  Tactivit^  artistique 
dont  le  Portugal,  h  toutes  les  ^poques,  a  et^  le  theatre." — Of  all 
epochs,  however,  that  of  the  reign  of  Emmanuel  was  perhaps  the 
most'  brilliant ;  he  gained  for  the  fine  arts  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus,  what  the  patronage  of  Leo  X.  effected  on  the  shores  of 
the  Tiber. 

The  form  of  the  work  before  us  is  that  of  a  series  of  letters 
addressed,  after  '^  a  year  and  a  halPs  researches,^'  to  the  Soci^to 
Artistique  et  Scientifique  of  Berlin,  in  accordance  with  their 
request.  The  letters  of  the  Count  himself  are,  for  the  most 
part,  short ;  indeed,  many  of  them  serve  for  little  more  than 
mtroductions  to  the  papers  which  accompany  them.  These 
papers  consist  of  long  extracts  from  old  authors  (such  as  Francis 
of  Holland),  public  documents,  and  communications  from  living 
Portuguese  of  acknowledged  taste ;  as  the  Vicomte  de  Juromenha, 
M.  Fran9ois  de  Sousa  Loureiro,  directeur  de  TAcaddmie,  and 
others :  and  these,  therefore,  form  the  chief  value  of  the  book,  to 
those  who  are  neither  familiar  with  the  pictures  in  question,  nor 
upon  the  spot  to  compare  them  with  the  remarks  of  the  Comte 
Baczynski.  As  he  himself  modestly  observes — "Ces  preludes 
seront  probableraent  bien  plus  longs  que  le  morceau  principal, 
peut-6tre  seront-ils  aussi  plus  int^ressans,  car  je  Us  recueilte  et 
je  ne  les/ais  points  The  first  seventy-three  pages  are  occupied 
by  an  extract  from,  vire  had  almost  written,  a  transcript  of  a  work 
by  Francis  of  Holland  (who,  in  spite  of  his  name,  was  born  in  Por- 
tugal ;  vid^  p.  444),  written  in  1 571,  and  dedicated  to  John  III. ; 
who,  like  a  good  Catholic,  submits  in  a  postscript  all  that  he  has 
written  "  It  6tre  corrige  par  la  foi  catholique  et  orthodoxe,  selon 
le  d^ret  du  concile  de  Trente.''  The  Comte  Eaczynski  professes 
to  have  had  the  most  lively  interest  excited  by  this  work;  an 
impression  which  he  desires  to  transfer  to  his  friends  at  Berlin. 
And  yet,  '     '  '    ^  .•    x   xx_  ttt  \  i.„i.  i.^xi. 

satisfied 

jamaia  &it  de  tableaux/'    He  is  a  prejudiced  complainer  :~'*  II 
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ne  voit  pas  de  pcinture  en  Portugal ;  k  Ten  croire  il  n^en  existe 
pas ;  et  cependant  il  fait  lui-m^me  mention  de  quatre  peintres  . .  . 
II  est  bien  ^tonnant,  qu^dtant  lui-m6me  architecte  il  n'*est  pas 
trouve  Toccasion  de  parler  des  monumens  dont  un  si  grand  nom- 
bre  avaient  ddjli  ^i6  ex^ut^  dans  son  pays,  et  s'^exdcutaient 
encore  sous  ses  yeux.^^  In  his  next  letter  the  Count  proceeds  to 
refute  him  by  extracts  from  Garcia  de  Bezende. 

The  fifth  letter  introduces  the  reader  to  several  pages  of 
extracts  from  the  Memoirs  of  Friar  Luiz  de  Sousa,  a  writer  of 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  which  bear  upon  certain 
pictures  and  other  national  works  of  art ;  his  writings  are  highly 
esteemed  in  Portugal,  as  expressing  the  opinions  of  a  man  of 
talent,  a  courtier,  and  a  scholar.  By  the  way,  this  same  friar^s 
history  involves  a  little  romance,  which  we  will  relate  for  the 
amusement  of  our  readers.  He  was  (as  we  have  stated)  a  coiirtier 
and  of  noble  birth,  and  had  married  the  widow  of  Dom  Joao  of 
Portugal,  whom  common  report  had  slain  at  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Alca9a-Kebir.     De  Sousa  being  absent  from  home  one  day,  a 

J)ilgrim  presented  himself,  and  thus  addressed  the  dona  Magda- 
ena: — 

"  Je  8uis  Portugais,  et  j 'arrive  de  Jerusalem.  Au  moment  de  partir 
pour  men  pays,  je  fus  visile  par  un  de  mes  compatriotes,  qui  me  pria  et 
me  recommenda  fortement  de  passer  en  ce  lieu,  et  de  vous  dire  (si  vous 
6tiez  en  vie)  qu*  une  personne  qui  se  souvenait  de  vous,  existait  encore 
en  ces  lointaines  contrees.  Tel  est  le  motif  qui  m*amene  ici." 
"  Frappee  de  ces  paroles,*'  continues  the  narrative,  *'  ainsi  qu'  on  peut 
le  croire  sans  peine,  dona  Magdalena  s'enquit  des  traits  de  celui  qui  lui 
envoyait  ce  message.  Tous  les  renseignemens  s'accordaient  parfaite- 
ment  avec  le  souvenir  qu'elle  gardait  de  son  premier  mari,  dom  Joao 
de  Portugal.  Une  epreuveleva  tous  les  doutes  sur  le  pelerin.  Conduit 
dans  une  salle  ou  le  portrait  de  dom  Joao  se  trouvait  parmi  beaucoup 
d'autres,  il  le  reconnut  sans  peine.  II  prit  ensuite  conge  de  la  dame  et 
partit.  Manuel  de  Sousa,  de  retour  chez  lui,  non  seulement  il  prit  sur 
le  champ  la  genereuse  resolution  de  se  separer  pour  toujours  de  dona 
Magdalena,  d'abandonner  les  vanites  de  ce  monde  et  d'entrer  dans 
I'ordre  de  Saint-Dominique,  mais  encore  il  y  a  decida  sa  femme.  .... 
Sousa  entra  dans  le  couvent  de  Bemfica,  le  8  Septembre,  1614.  Dona 
M.  de  son  cdte  entra  dans  le  couvent  de  Saint-Sacrement.  Depuis  ce 
moment  les  6poux  ne  se  virent  plus  et  vecurent  saintement." — pp. 
83,  84. 

But  to  return.  The  friar^s  Memoirs  seem,  in  our  author'^s 
eyes,  to  be  more  curious  than  useful;  for  while  they  do  not 
mention  a  single  fact  capable  of  throwing  light  upon  the  history 
of  the  arts  in  Portugal,  they  "  forment  un  tableau  pr^cieux  de 
Tesprit  des  couvens,  au  temps  od  ils  ont  et^  ^crits.^^  ....  The 
friar  saw  every  thing  through  the  medium  of  his  vow.    ^^  Luiz  de 
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Sousa  veut  absolument  que  Ics  images  soient  nees  d^un  miracle 
ou  qu^elles  en  aient  fait.**' 

One  main  object  of  the  County's  researches  was  the  settlement 
of  a  disputed  question.     Of  all  the  painters  whom  Portugal  has 

Eroduced,  one  appears  to  hold  the  chief  place  in  the  estimation  of 
is  countrymen.  To  the  brush  of  Vasco  an  almost  innumerable 
collection  of  paintings  have  been  attributed.  Now,  as  on  the 
one  hand  there  have  been  no  fewer  than  four  artists  of  this 
name,  and  as  on  the  other  hand  it  is  physically  impossible 
that  a  tenth  part  of  the  pictures  which  vulgar  tradition  has 
assigned  to  the  one  Vasco,  can  bo  the  handywork  of  a  single 
artist,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  interest,  even  as  it  was  a  task 
of  some  difficulty,  to  distinguish  which  were  the  genuine  works  of 
the  renowned  master ;  and  conversely,  to  settle  which  of  all  the 
Vascos  was  rightfully  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  "  Vasco  the 
Great.''^ 

The  inquiry,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  at  this  distance,  appears 
to  have  been  conducted  with  imparti^ty  and  skill ;  of  the  former 

Eosition,  indeed,  we  think  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  when  it  is 
nown  that  at  the  close  of  it,  the  author  retracts  several  opinions 
which  he  had  advanced  at  an  earlier  period  and  with  smaller 
experience.  We  have  not,  of  course,  space  to  follow  hiin 
step  by  step  throughout  his  investigation  ;  which,  together  with 
the  documents  appended,  occupies  no  fewer  than  184  pao[es  of  his 
work.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  result,  with  a 
brief  outline  of  the  process  by  which  it  was  arrived  at,  and  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself.  An  antiquarian  of  the  city  of 
Vizeu,  Manoel  Botelho  Bibeiro,  who  flourished  at  the  junction  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  whose  testimony  is  therefore 
invaluable  on  such  a  point,  has  reported  that  one  of  the  Vascos 
lived  in  the  reign  of  John  III.  The  researches  which  M.  Berardo 
(who  appears  to  have  already  written  upon  this  subject  of  national 
interest)  instituted  at  the  request  of  the  Comte  Baczynski,  were 
crowned  with  unlooked-for  success  :  in  the  archives  of  a  church 
at  Vizeu  he  discovered  the  baptismal  register  of  one  Vasco- 
Fernandez,  son  of  Fran9ois- Fernandez,  a  painter,  under  date  of 
September  18,  1552,  which  the  reader  will  remember  would  cor- 
respond with  the  31st  year  of  the  reign  of  John  III.  And 
further,  this  same  Ribeiro  declares  that  a  picture  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, in  the  cathedral  of  Vizeu,  is  the  work  of  Vasco  the  Great. 
This  picture  (writes  our  author)  is  one  of  great  merit;  and 
though  (as  he  owns)  ho  should  have  taken  it  to  be  of  a  somewhat 
earlier  date  than  1570  (nearly  the  earliest  at  which  it  is  possible 
Vasco-Femandez  could  have  painted),  yet  the  costume  of  the 
figures  and  architecture  of  the  buildings  accord  well  enough  vdth 
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the  style  of  the  epoch  alleged.  In  the  sacristy  hang  four  other 
paintings,  evidently  by  the  same  hand ;  and  if  le  Cahaire  went 
far  towards  establishing  the  truth  of  Pereira's  assertion,  one  of 
these  others,  le  Saint  Pierre^  was  indeed  decisive  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  artist  of  Vizeu  with  Vasco  the  Great.  "  Je  ne  peux  pas 
are  the  Count^s  words — 

*<  Je  ne  peux  pas  vous  dire  quelle  joie  j'ai  6prouv6e,  lonque  en  entrant 
dans  la  sacristie  j'ai  apper^u  aussitdt,  en  face  de  la  porte,  la  auperbe 
tableau  de  Saint  Pierre.  L'impression  etait  decisive ;  en  un  instant  la 
question  fut  tranchee  pour  moi.  Je  dis  pour  moi,  car  je  n'impose  ma 
mani^re  de  voir  a  personne." — p.  369. 

Vasco's  style  inclines  to  that  of  Albert  Durer  and  the  old 
German  school,  notwithstanding  the  current  that  had  lately  set 
in  towards  Italy.  With  this  remark  we  must  finish  our  observa- 
tions upon  that  part  of  the  work  before  us  which  relates  to 
painting:  the  Count  we  apprehend  to  be  a  man  of  taste  and 
experience ;  though  we  feel  bound  to  say,  that  in  some  of  his 
remarks  we  think  tie  rather  confounds  the  Flemish  and  the  Dutch 
schools. 

An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  arts  generally,  must  doubtless 
embrace  several  branches  of  art  besides  painting:  accordingly 
we  have  letters  dedicated  to  architecture,  sculpture,  and  to  what 
the  Portuguese  call  azulejos^  which  seem'  to  resemble,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  old  blue  and  white  Dutch  tiles,  of  which  we  all 
have  a  vision,  linins  the  ample  sides  of  the  old-fashioned  chimney- 
comers,  into  which  we  snuggled  in  days  of  yore.  In  Portugal 
they  fiud  themselves  employed  in  a  mucn  more  exalted  use,  tl^ 
that  homely  one  to  which  our  fathers  applied  them : 

"II  y  a  peu  d'eglises,  peu  de  maisons  qui  n'en  renferment.  Tan  tot 
ils  encadrent  les  portes  des  edifices,  tantdt  lis  oment  les  vestibules  et 
les  escaliers.  Dans  la  plupart  des  maisons,  roSme  dans  les  plus 
pauvres,  les  murs  interieurs  en  sont  garnis  jusqu*^  la  hauteur  de  trois 
pieds  ou  davantage.  II  y  a  des  maisons  qui  en  sont  recouvertes  exte- 
rieurement  depuis  leur  base  jusqu'au  toit.*' — p.  427. 

The  designs  on  them  are  in  relief;  and  the  character  of  these, 
together  with  the  form  of  the  azulejo^  afford  a  clue  to  the  date  of 
the  manufacture.  Those  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  are  con- 
sidered the  finest. 

Of  the  sculpture  of  the  Portuguese  the  Count  is  unable  to 
speak  highly,  with  the  exception  of  carving  in  wood.  Archi- 
tecture^ however,  has  been  more  fortunate ;  yet  in  regard  to  this 
there  is  one  curious  feature  (if  we  understand  our  author  right), 
that  the  lar^t  buildings  not  only  do  not  exhibit  any  regularity 
of  construouon,  but  remarn^  many  of  them,  in  an  unnnished  con- 
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dition.  The  palace  at  Mafra  is  a  notable  exception.  The 
various  buildings  partake  of  the  same  characters  of  style  as  were 
common  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  during  the  13th  and  14th  centu- 
ries. We  do  not  know  whether  we  be  correct  in  the  surmise, 
but  we  gather  from  a  remark  which  the  author  records  with 
approbation,  that  the  buildings  of  that  period  present  the  eye 
with  occasional  glimpses  of  a  later  (perhaps  we  snould  say,  of  an 
0arlier)  style.  The  remark  is  touching  the  architecture  of  the 
time  of  Emmanuel,  (Tegt  la  resistance  au  style  gothique  contre  le 
style  de  Franfois  1^:  in  other  words,  there  are  indications  of  a 
struggle  going  on  between  the  old  pointed  style  which  had  issued 
from  Germany,  and  the  resumption  of  the  ancient  orders.  If, 
however,  he  merely  mean  by  this,  to  intimate  that  Portugal  was 
slower  than  France  to  abandon  the  one,  and  revive  the  other, 
this  is  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected ;  for  the  cinque-cento 
tide- wave,  which  was  first  raised  on  the  shores  of  It^,  however 
early  it  may  have  set  towards  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  can 
only  be  said  to  have  reached  these  in  succession,  as  they  lay 
further  removed  from  the  centre  of  motion.  Thus  Spain  did  not 
feel  it  in  its  full  force,  till  the  time  of  Charles  V.'*s  addition  to  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Grenada ;  and  in  England  we  were 
strangers  to  it  till  the  I7th  century. 

In  nis  14th  letter  the  author  enters  into  a  discussion  upon  the 
mas(ms'  marts  to  be  found  on  the  stones  of  the  old  buildings ', 
with  the  great  variety  of  which  he  seems  much  struck  ;  and  this 
leads  to  some  remarks  (chiefly  from  the  pen  of  M.  Falkenst^in, 
of  Dresden)  upon  the  freemasonry  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
authorship  of  the  beautiful  convent  of  Batalha,  which  owes  its 
origin  (as  is  well  known)  to  a  vow  made  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  by 
Jonn  I.,  before  the  glorious  battle  of  Aljubarrota,  in  1385.  It 
has  been  asserted  by  Murphy  (who  travelled  in  Portugal  at  the 
close  of  last  century),  that  Batalha  was  commenced  under  the 
superintendence,  if  not  upon  the  plans,  of  one  Stephenson,  an 
Englishman,  invited  to  the  Portuguese  court  by  Philippa, 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  queen  of  John  I.  of  Portugal.  That 
this  monarch  did  invite  from  distant  countries  the  most  celebrated 
architects  and  most  skilful  masons,  we  know  on  the  authority  of 
Luiz  de  Sousa ;  or,  as  we  should  rather  have  expressed  it,  he 
invoked  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  great  corporations  of  free- 
masons ;  corporations  which,  we  know,  had  planted  their  lodges 
in,  and  enrolled  among  their  members  natives  of,  every  European 
kingdom  from  England  to  Greece.  Murphy  professes,  indeed,  to 
have  derived  his  information  from  the  employes  in  the  royal 

*  This  discuasion  is  accompanied  by  two  pages  of  plates. 
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archives  at  Lbbon ;  but  however  proud  we  mieht  be  to  have  the 
name  of  an  Englishman  associated  with  a  building  so  magnificent 
and  unique,  we  must  hesitate  before  adopting  this  opinion  as 
nuitt«r  of  fact ;  for  the  present  learned  cardinal-patriarch  of 
Lisbon  has  proved  tlie  want  of  exactness  with  which  Murphy 
wrote,  (see  the  extracts  from  his  Mfnwires  Historiques,  quotea  in 
Appendix  III.  to  Letter  X.,)  and  wc  find  no  such  name  as  that 
of  Stephenson  in  the  list  nf  directors  of  the  works  at  Batalha, 
given  in  L.  de  Sousa's  history.  On  the  otlicr  hand,  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  this  superb  convent  bears  so  strong  an  analogy  to  our 
Minster,  at  Yorlc,  that  Cointe  Baczyneki  records  his  persuasion 
of  their  common  origin. 

"  Que  le  plan  de  I'^glise  de  Batalha  soit  t'cEavre  'd'un  Portugois  ou 
d'un  Anglais,  tant  il  y  a  que  lea  deux  Sdificea  sont  nea  d'inipiradom 
artistiques  analogues,  homoggnes  et  coutemporainea,  le  style  des  deux 
eglises  me  parait  ideutique." — p.  330. 

But  we  most  bring  this  notice  to  a  close.  The  author  pro- 
mises us  a  dictionarv,  and  a  r^um^  of  the  whole,  containing  such 
corrections  or  additions  as  subsequent  information  may  seem  to 
render  necessary,  accompanied  by  plates.  We  cannot,  however, 
conclude  without  tendering  our  thanks  to  the  Comte  Bac^nski 
(who  is,  we  understand,  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Lisbon)  for  his  very  interesting  work.  We  shall  always  be  glad 
to  welcome  more  from  his  pen  ;  especially  while  he  acts  up  to  his 
motto : — *'  Chereher  la  v<!rit^,  rejeter  lea  absurdity  et  douter 
tout  qu'on  ne  sait  pas."" 
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4B,  KoU   Sf/orJOreadM 

49, 2,addm.l6—ie 

GS,  fine  SS,  for  "  may  bava  acted  as  Iio  did  solely  from  an  nnwillm^esa  to 
appaiDl"rMiil  acted  as  he  did  solely  from  an  unwillingnes* 
"  to  appoint 

CG, 20,  for  ■  flomen,  raul  an  arch-flunen,  and  a^d  rrftjvtiee,  Ep.  ii>.  10 

71, \,for  Sthnotieih 

110, a,  for  onftvoidably  read  nniccountnbly 

Ul, ■   7,  for  Bolongfts  A  =  a  and  B  ~b  read  so  long  as  A  =  a' and  B=l>' 

115, 3, /ar  produce  in  money  nod  produce  or  money 

8,  for  luwer  on  C  rtad  lower  than  on  C 

IS3, 27,  for  not  unqacstiouably  read  most  unqueationnbly 
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1. — Sermons,  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Clif- 
ton.    ^y  Geobge  Bundle  Prykne,  ^.^.     London:  Burns. 

We  ve^  much  like  these  Sermons.  They  are  published  "  by 
request,  as  the  title-^page  informs  us ;  **  with  a  view  of  forward- 
ing the  erection  of  a  new  church  in  a  poor  mining  district,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,''  as  the  advertisement  speaks.  They  are 
just  what  sermons  should  be — short,  practical,  sound,  and  earnest. 
The  author  loses  no  time  in  long-winded  introductions,  but  goes 
straight  to  his  point  at  once ;  and,  though  the  writing  is  by  no 
means  offensively  rugged,  he  is  evidently  more  careful  for  the 
matter  than  the  manner.  We  will  present  the  reader  with  an 
example  or  two,  selected  almost  at  random.  His  third  sermon  is 
entitled  "  The  Magi,  examples  of  Christian  wisdom ;""  and  having 
pointed  out  their  courage,  perseverance,  and  promptitude,  in  fol- 
lowing the  indications  of  God's  will,  he  says — 

**  Self,  if  not  fought  against,  will  soon  convince  us  that  the  heaven- 
ward path  is  not  so  narrow  or  strait  as  it  really  is,  and  so  will  relax 
our  energies,  stifle  our  holy  desires,  chill  our  souls,  and  make  us  lax 
and  languishing  in  an  affair  which  demands  all  our  ardour  and  zeal. 
We  are  not  generally  so  easily  checked  when  in  pursuit  of  some  worldly 
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good.  We  can  easily  then  persuade  ourselves  to  make  sacrifices  in 
order  to  its  attainment.  But  when  it  is  for  the  things  invisible  the 
struggle  is  to  be  made,  we  are  apt  to  be  easily  frightened,  and  turned 
aside,  and  persuaded  that  the  task  is  too  hard  for  us.  Such  a  state  of 
mind  cannot  surely  be  that  in  which  we  would  wish  to  die ;  and  if  not 
to  die,  then  not  to  live,  '  for  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.'  •  .  . 
We  must  not  take  it  for  granted  that  all  is  right  because  all  goes  on 
easily  and  smoothly  with  us.  The  converse  is  nearer  the  truth,  and 
we  should  rather  fear  that  that  way  cannot  be  a  safe  one  for  us  which 
requires  no  sacrifices  or  efforts,  on'  our  part,  to  enable  us  to  persevere 
in  it :  'for  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto 
eternal  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.*  " — ^pp.  39,  40. 

Of  all  the  subjects  treated  of  in  Holy  Scripture  few  are  more 
awful  than  that  of  spiritual  blindness ;  and  none,  we  fear,  to  the 
signs  of  which  in  themselves  men  in  general  are  more  blind. 
We  extract  with  pleasure  the  following  passage,  bearing  upon 
this  subject,  from  oermon  XI. : — 

*'  Now,  of  all  the  sins  of  which  a  man  is  capable,  none  seems  to  run 
more  directly  contrary  to  salvation  than  that  of  wilful  blindness.  It 
excludes  that  divine  light,  without  which  we  cannot  advance  a  step  in 
the  way  of  salvation.  If  we  reject  this  light,  we  have  nothing  to  walk 
by.  We  throw  a  moral  obstacle  in  the  way  of  receiving  any  further 
graces.     These  God  reserves  only  for  those  who  profit  by  what  He 

gives,  and  seek  more Iff  by  wilful  sin,  we  have  changed  the 

light  that  was  in  us  into  darkness,  our  case  is,  indeed,  a  desperate  one  ; 
for  not  only  do  we  lose  the  light,  but  also  all  desire  of  it.  .  •  .  What  I 
mean  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  blind  man  of  Jericho.  .  .  • 
Instead  of  saying,  *  Lord,  that  I  may  receive  my  sight,'  we  secretly 
pray  that  we  may  see  nothing  that  will  serve  to  trouble  or  disturb  us. 
'  What  wilt  thou  that  I  should  do  unto  thee  ?*  might  our  Lord  reply  to 
the  prayer  of  such.  '  Wilt  thou  that  I  should  save  thee  without  grace  ? 
that  cannot  be.  Desirest  thou  grace  without  light  ?  I  have  none  such 
to  bestow.  Or,  dost  thou  expect  that  I  should  overpower  your  will, 
and  sanctify  you,  in  spite  of  yourself?  That  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
my  providence,  and  justice  forbids  my  altering  them.* " 

Should  these  sermons  reach  a  second  edition,  we  think  their 
author  would  not  do  amiss  to  revise  them  in  point  of  language,  aa 
here  and  there  they  bear  marks  of  rather  careless  writing.  Such 
as,  for  instance,  "  too  puffed  up,"  for  "  too  much  puffed  up.'' 
Again,  in  the  last  quoted  passage,  '^  dost  thou  expect  that  I  should 
overpower  your  will,  and  sanctify  you  ?*"  He  spells  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  to  "  dim,'"  dimned ;  vtg  should  be  glad  to  know,  by  what 
analogy  ?  However,  these  are  small  matters ;  and  it  is  only  a 
pity  that  a  blemish  of  any  sort,  however  trifling,  should  be  found 
m  such  excellent  sermons. 
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ii.—D%9C(mri0$^  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary\ 
Truro.  By  the  Bev.  W.  Woodis  Harvey,  M.A.  London  : 
BivingtoDS;  Burns. 

The  author  of  these  Discourses  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that — 

''  They  were  written  with  the  endeayoar  to  make  them  specially 
Buitahle  to  the  congregation  before  whom  they  were  delivered;  and,  to 
this  end,  he  always  considered,  in  regard  to  every  subject  discoursed 
upon,  what  topics  might  be  properly  omitted, — what  might  be  most 
usefully  and  appropriately  chosen,*— and  in  what  manner  most  fitted  to 
his  audience  his  thoughts  should  be  expressed." — pp.  vi.  vii. 

We  never  were  at  Truro,  and  have  no  means,  therefore,  of 
knowing  the  temper,  wants,  and  capabilities  of  the  people  there ; 
but,  jnaging  from  this  specimen  of  the  dietary  administered  to 
them  by  their  spiritual  physician,  as  that  ''most  fitted  to  his 
audience,^^  we  should  say  that  they  must  be  suffering  under  con- 
siderable weakness  of  the  digestive  organs.  They  evidently  can- 
not bear  much  *'  strong  meat  ;^  and  we  must  do  Mr.  Harvey  the 
justice  to  say,  that  he  appears  to  have  laboured  most  conscien- 
tiously, and  with  considerable  success,  in  determining  ''  what  to- 
pics might  be  properly  omitted^'*'' — and  consequently  (we  suppose), 
under  these  circumstances,  *'  what  might  be  most  usefullv  chosen."*^ 
*'*' Line  upon  line;  here  a  little,  arul  tltere  a  little,'  is  mani- 
festly his  rule.  For  instance,  the  fourth  Discourse  is  what  lie 
calls  ''  Short  practical  Reflections  on  the  circumstances  and  re- 
sults of  the  aestruction  of  the  Ancient  World  by  the  Flood.*" 
The  "reflections''  are  five  in  number,  averaging  three  pages 
each;  and  consist  of  an  amplification — i.e,  a  dilution — of  the 
sacred  narrative,  with  a  sprinkling  of  moral  sentiments,  rendered 
somewhat  imposing  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  "  notes  of  admira- 
tion/' Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  find  no  false  doctrine  or 
heresy ;  so  far  as  doctrine  goes,  the  author  appears  to  be  sound. 
We  are  not  offended  by  any  lax  principles  ;.  we  do  not  complain 
of  any  thing  inlierently  bad,  but  rather  of  (as  it  appears  to  us) 
the  want  of  very  much  that  is  good.  What  little  there  is,  having 
any  pretensions  to  the  hortatory  and  the  practical,  is  so  lamentably 
tame  and  uninter^tingly  put,  that  we  much  question  whether  it 
would  catch  the  attention  of  any  of  the  good  folk  at  Truro. 
These  Discourses  are  just  of  that  common-place,  safe  description, 
that  we  make  no  doubt  the  preacher  is  a  great  favourit-e :  his 
hearers,  we  should  think,  cannot  complain  that  they  ever  have  a 
single  prejudice  offended. 

The  volume  is  published  (we  see)  in  order  to  assist  "  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  church  in  which  they  were  preached,  and 
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of  a  small  chapel  belonging  to  his  parish/^  This  being  the  case, 
some  of  our  readers  may  possibly  think  we  have  been  unneces- 
sarily severe  upon  them.  We  do  not  think  so.  We  are  weary  of 
the  heaps  of  common-place  sermons  under  which  our  library-table 
IS  for  ever  groaning  afresh.  We  cannot  prevent  men  preaching 
trash,  but  if  they  vnll  publish  their  trash,  our  duty  to. the  public 
and  themselves  constrains  us  to  tell  them  that  good  intentions,  even 
when  backed  by  the  regular  announcement  of  the  sermons  having 
been  "  written  without  the  least  intention  of  their  publication,^^ 
can  lay  no  just  claim  to  exemption  from  "  the  severity  of  criti- 
cism.'^  Had  we  thought  this  volume  formed  an  exception  to  the 
general  run  of  sermons  in  these  days,  we  should  have  said  less  about 
them :  but  is  this  the  case  I  For  our  own  parts,  we  avow  our 
conviction,  that  the  standard  of  preaching  in  our  churches  is  beloto 
par.  It  is  seldom  that  one  hears  a  sermon  which  is  not  made  up 
of  the  merest  common-places  ;  and  when  one  does  stumble  upon 
something  better  on  the  subject,  it  is  nearly  certain  to  be  spoiled 
by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  expressed.  Preaching  is  not  every 
thing,  nor  the  chief  part  in  the  services  of  God's  temple;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  great  instrument  in  His  hands  for  good  ;  and  we 
speak  advisedly  when  we  say,  that  there  is  a  culpable  neglect  in 
regard  of  this  part  of  ministerial  duty,  and  ministerial  education. 
No  wonder  that  so  many  of  our  people  wander  from  the  dulness 
of  the  Church  to  the  excitement  of  tne  conventicle  ! 


III. — An  Exposition  of  the  FiftyAhird  Chapter  of  Isaiah^  being  a 
course  of  six  Lectures  delivered  in  Glasnevin  church.  By  the 
Itev.  MosKs  Margoliouth,  Incumbent  of  Glasnevin,  London: 
Hatchard.     Dublin  :  W.  Curry. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  bestow  upon  this  volume  the  attention 
which  it  demands,  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  would 
critically  investigate  its  merits.  It  is  prefaced  by  an  extract  from 
a  letter  to  the  author,  written  by  the  late  Bishop  Lindsay,  of 
Kildare,  suggesting  that  "  it  would  be  unjust  to  withhold  from 
the  public  at  large  tliis  series  of  sermons :  and  wo  have  no  doubt 
that  the  judgment  of  the  deceased  prelate  will  carry  with  it  its 
due  weight. 

The  author  is  of  opinion, 

"  That  this  chapter  is  to  be  at  some  future  time  a  penitential  hymn, 
which  the  Jewish  people  shall  use  with  contrition  of  heart,  soon  after 
their  national  conversion  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ;  mourning,  as 
It  were,  over  their  long  obstinate  unbelief." — p.  12. 

An  opinion  which  has  been  hinted  at  by  Bishop  Horsley,  in  his 
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"  Biblical  Criticism.'*'  Not  that  by  this  view  he  would  ^*  deprive 
this  chapter  of  its  prophetic  import.'"  Indeed,  his  whole  aim  is 
to  demonstrate  its  vital  importance  in  this  last  point  of  view ; 
for  which  purpose  he  takes  it  verse  by  verse,  and  comments  upon 
each  expression  critically,  historically,  polemically,  and  practically. 
This  translation  differs  from  the  authorized  version,  from  Bishop 
Lowth's,  and,  indeed^  from  all  which  have  been  heretofore  pro- 
posed, in  some  respects:  and  while  we  cannot,  \vith  the  hasty 
glance  which  alone  we  have  been  as  yet  able  to  give  to  it, 
perceive  any  thing  manifestly  wrong  in  his  renderings,  we  are 
Dound  to  acknowledge  that  some  of  them  render  intelligible  what 
has  hitherto  been  obscure.  Thus,  by  way  of  example,  his  fifth 
lecture  opens  with  the  eighth  verse,  which,  in  the  authorized 
version,  runs  as  follows : — 

"  He  was  taken  from  prison,  and  from  judgment : 
And  who  shall  declare  his  generation? 
For  He  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living : 
For  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  He  stricken." 

A  passage  which  (as  our  author  observes)  ''has  embarrassed  all 
commentators,  philologists,  and  critics.''  The  reader  may  com- 
pare with  it  Mr.  Margoliouth's  rendering : — 

"Without  restraint,  and  without  sentence,  was  He  taken  away, 
And  who  can  speak  of  his  habitation  ? 
But  He  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living, 
Because  of  the  transgression  of  my  people— 
Because  of  the  stroke  that  should  have  been  to  them." 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  thank  us  for  transcribing  here,  in  juxta- 
position with  these  two  versions,  that  from  the  pen  of  Bishop 
Lowth: — 

"By  an  oppressive  judgment  He  was  taken  off; 
And  his  manner  of  life  who  would  declare  ? 
For  He  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living : 
For  the  transgression  of  my  people  He  was  smitten  to  death.'' 

Of  these  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  first  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  LXX.,  and  the  last  of  the  Vulgate.  Bishop  Lowth 
has  a  long  note  upon  the  second  part  of  the  first  hemistich,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  explain  it  by  a  reference  to  the  custom  (as 
the  Mishna  alleges)  of  making  proclamation,  before  any  one 
accused  of  a  capital  crime,  for  any  to  come  forward  and  declare 
what  he  knew  of  the  prisoner's  innocence  ;  which  was  not  done  in 
the  case  of  Jesus.    But  we  confess,  that  this  has  always  appeared 


to  us  a  frigid  explanation.  With  respect  to  the  authorized  ver- 
sion, Mr.  M.  justly  remarks  that  the  passage, 

"  Even  as  it  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  (Acts  viii.  33,)  does  by  no 
means  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Jesus  was  in  prison.  He  was,  indeed,  bound 
and  placed  under  a  guards  and  was  thus  secured,  but  never  incarcerated, 
as  one  would  be  inclined  to  conclude  from  the  text,  according  to  its  pre- 
sent translation.  Moreover,  no  judicial  sentence  ever  passed  upon 
Jesus.  It  was  because  of  the  excited  and  wicked  populace  demanding 
the  death  of  Jesus,  that  Pilate  impiously  consented  to  it,  and  delivered 
Him  to  be  crucified ;  but  not  under  any  form  of  law,  which  the  follow- 
ing expression  implies : — 

'  He  was  taken  from  prison  and  from  judgment.' 

But  read  the  text  according  to  the  literal  translation,  and  we  find  at 
once  a  comment  on  it  in  the  Gospel  history  of  our  Lord's  suffering. 
We  shall  now,  therefore,  simply  proceed  to  expound  our  text,  line  by 
line,  according  to  the  original. 

'  Without  restraint,  and  without  sentence,  was  He  taken  away.' 

Instead  of  preventing  or  restraining  the  Jews  from  carrying  into  effect 
their  murderous  purposes  against  our  Lord,  Pilate  '  delivered  him  to 
their  will.'  Instead  of  pronouncing  a  formal  sentence  upon  Him,  the 
governor,  occupying  the  judgment-scat,  declares  Him  'a  just  man,' 

and  yet  *  delivers  him  to  be  crucified.' Not  only  did  the 

Gentile  judge  not  interfere  in  using  his  authority  to  prevent  such  a 
wicked  and  unprecedented  perpetration,  but  also  his  brethren  after  the 
flesh  forsook  Him  and  denied  Him ;  no  one  uttered  a  syllable  in  his 
defence  as  soon  as  He  was  taken  to  the  judgment-seat,  which  the 
Psalmist  was  instructed  to  describe — long  ere  the  awful  scene  hap- 
pened— *  My  lovers  and  my  friends  stand  aloof  from  my  sore,*  8cc, 
(Ps.  xxxviii.  11  — 13.)  He  was  thus,  as  it  were,  an  outlaw;  He  had 
no  home,  whose  inmates,  who  would  certainly  be  his  relations,  might 
interfere  at  all  hazards,  on  such  a  desperate  occasion,  to  prevent  his 
being  put  to  death  without  a  proper  investigation.     But, 

'  As  for  his  dwelling-place,  who  can  speak  of  it  ? ' 

The  comment  on  this  line  you  will  find  in  Matt.  viii.  20 : — *  The  foxes 
have  holes,'  &c.  The  same  word  which  is  rendered  in  our  text  *  gene- 
ration,* occurs  in  Isaiah  xxxviii.  12,  where  it  is  rendered  *age,*  as  also 
in  Ps.  xlix.  19,  where  it  is  rendered  'generation,*  But  almost  all  phi- 
lologists have  properly  substituted,  in  the  two  last  places,  '  hMiation.* 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  why  they  did  not  substitute  the  same  proper 
word  in  our  text,  especially  as  all  acknowledge  that  it '  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  fix  the  right  meaning'  of  the  text  as  it  reads  at  present, 
namely : 

'  And  who  shall  declare  his  generation  V 

Whilst  the  literal  translation,  which  I  have  suggested,  removes  all  diffi- 


oolties  at  once,  and  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  chapter  before 
us."— pp.  97—99. 

We  had  marked  for  transcription  his  obaeryations  upon  the 
next  hemistich ;  but  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits.  Mr. 
Margoliouih,  we  gather  from  some  passages  here  and  there,  is 
himself  a  son  of  Abraham  after  the  flesh;  and,  whatever  his 
critical  powers  may  be,  is  evidently  very  familiar  with  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  with  the  various  arguments  and  objections 
of  Jewish  writers  against  Christianity.  There  is  an  Appendix, 
which  appears  to  contain  much  rabbinical  information.  How- 
ever, the  mvestigation  of  the  true  value  of  the  work,  would  imply 
a  far  longer  and  more  minute  examination  than  we  have  yet 
bestowed  upon  it.  Still,  we  feel  that  wo  are  quite  safe  in  com- 
mending these  lectures  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  this  most  wonderful  prophecy. 

IV. — 1.  I%e  Retrospect:  being  an  inquiry  into  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  during  the  last  ticenty  years ;  and  also  how  far  the 
Church  is  tliereoy  furnished  toith  any  good  grounds  for  expecting 
the  instant  coming  of  the  Lord.  With  a  dhart.  Vol.  L  Lon- 
don: Painter. 

2.  The  Translation :  or,  The  Changing  of  the  Living  Saints,  and 
their  deliverance  from  the  judgments  which  are  coming  on  the 
earth.  By  the  Bev.  John  Hooper,  Hector  ofAlbury*  London: 
Painter. 

It  18,  we  believe,  somewhere  about  twenty  years  ago,  that 
Mr.  Faber,  not  content  with  the  interpretation  of  fulfiUed  pro- 
phecy, began  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  that  which  is  yet  to 
have  its  accomplishment.  He  turned  prophet  himself,  and  had 
the  temerity  to  predict,  that  in  a  certain  year,  then  at  hand  and 
now  gone  by,  a  given  event  would  come  to  pass.  The  year  came, 
but  not  the  event ;  so,  in  a  succeeding  work,  Mr.  Faber  was 
compelled  to  confess  that  he  had  made  some  unaccountable 
blunder  in  casting  his  horoscope ;  whether  or  not  he  uttered  a 
fresh  vaticination  we  really  forget.  The  author  of  the  Retro- 
spect appears  to  be  emulous  of  distinction  in  the  same  line ;  but, 
having  Mr.  Faber's  discomfiture  before  his  eyes,  deems  it  more 
prudent  to  prophesy  without  a  name.  He  informs  us  at  the  out- 
set, that  he  addresses  "those,  and  those  only,  who  profess  to 
believe,  or  are  disposed  to  admit''  certain  "  leading  pomts  which 
it  is  considered "  a  controversy,  which,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
has  lately  been  waged  among  us,  "left  as  established  truths." 
Whether  the  reader  is  desirous  of  being  included  in  the  number 
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of  these,  and  may,  therefore,  consider  himself  as  one  of  the  "  ad- 
dressed,'^ he  will  probably  have  no  great  difficulty  in  determining, 
when  we  inform  him,  that— 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  unanswered  arguments  of  Mr.  Maii- 
land,  and  the  still  later  volumes  of  Dr.  Todd,  the  author  of  the 
Eetrospect  starts  with  the  assumption  that  DaniePs  "  dayp  ^'  are 
years : — 

2.  That  the  expiration  of  the  1260  days  of  Daniel,  or  the 
pouring  out  of  the  First  Vial,  synchronized  (according  to  him) 
with  the  French  Revolution,  a.d.  1792;  a  period  which  "it  is 
well  known  to  all  students  of  prophecy,^  is  to  be  reckoned  "  from 
the  Edicts  of  Justinian,  a.o.  532,"'  (the  issuing  of  which  edicts 
the  author  looks  upon  as  the  commencement  of  "  the  Papal  *  little 
honi'"!):— 

3.  That  the  commencement  of  the  Seventh  Vial  is  to  take 
place  in  a.d.  1847,  "  which  synchronizes  in  all  Scripture  with 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  saints,  and 
the  change  of  the  living :'' — and, 

4.  That  the  pouring  out  of  this  Vial  will  continue  for  twenty 
years;  during  which,  "from  a.d.  1847  to  a.d.  1867,  the  various 
acts  in  the  drama  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  take  place/^ 
So  that 

"  In  little  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  present  time,  the  final 
acts  of  judgment  upon  Christendom  and  the  world  will  have  passed, 
and  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  been  brought  into  subjection  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

This  truly  is  bold ;  this  is  handsomely  done  !  As  old  Dr. 
Eachard  quaintly  says,  "  I  hate  all  small  ambiguous  surmises,  all 
quivering  and  mincing  conjectures :  give  me  the  lusty  and  bold 
tninker,  who,  when  he  undertakes  to  prophesy,  does  it  punctually.**^ 

The  other  work  named  at  the  beginning  of  this  Notice  is  a 
pamphlet  of  fifty-six  pages  in  length,  in  which  Mr.  Hooper 
attempts  to  soar  likewise  on  the  wings  of  unfulfilled  prophecy. 
They  prove,  however,  to  him,  no  less  than  the  former  author,  to 
be  the  wings  of  Icarus. 


V. — Antholoffia  Davidica ;  or^  a  Metrical  Translation  of  the  whole 
Book  of  Psalms^  selected  from  our  published  Versions^  with 
alterations:  being  an  Essay  towards  the  compilation  of  a  No- 
tional  Psalm  Book,  By  Feesbyter  Cicestrensis.  Lon- 
don :  Rivingtons — 

Is  a  work,  the  object  and  the  manner  of  whose  execution  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title-page.     We  confess  we  were  not 
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prepared  for  the  fact  announced  in  the  Preface,  namely,  that 
**  from  the  era  of  the  Reformation  down  to  the  present  time,  there 
have  appeared  no  fewer  than  sixty-five  versions  of  the  whole 
Psalter ;  and  of  translations  of  selected  parts  of  it,  from  a  single 
Psalm  to  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  entire  Book,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  ascertain  the  number.^  It  would  be  useless 
to  ^ve  any  extracts  from  a  work  like  the  present,  as  they  could 
not  do  more  than  manifest  the  excellence  of  particular  Psalms  ; 
whereas  the  difficulty  is  not  to  find  versions  of  individual  Psalms 
of  even  very  great  merit,  but  to  find  a  translation  of  the  whole, 
of  sufficient  goodness  throughout,  by  one  and  the  same  hand. 
We  like  what  we  have  seen  of  the  book. 


vr. — The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the  Mind,    By  George 

Moore,  M.D.     London  :  Longman. 

Dr.  George  Moore  is  already  favourably  known  to  the  public 
bv  his  previous  works,  and  the  present  volume  will  fully  mamtain 
him  in  nis  high  position.  His  aim  is  one  of  great  importance, 
namely,  to  prove  that  the  right  use  of  the  body  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Moore  shows  that  true  wis- 
dom consists  in  identifying  in  one  purpose  our  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  and  that  to  elevate  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  is 
but  to  depreciate  the  end  for  which  we  are  created,  and  to  lessen 
our  powers  of  happiness  both  here  and  hereafter.  In  the  words 
of  tne  Preface,  "  the  right  use  of  the  body  involves  the  whole 
doctrine  of  human  economy  in  regard  both  to  sociality  and  self, 
not  only  in  relation  to  time,  but  also  to  eternity.""  Some  minds 
are  so  formed,  that  the  simple  words  of  Scripture  produce  con- 
viction and  faith ;  but  there  are  others  who  yearn  for  evidence 
corroborative  of  revealed  truth  in  the  things  of  the  material 
world — in  the  present  social  condition  of  man — or  in  the  dis- 
coveries of  science ;  the  former  class  cannot  fail  to  derive  pleasure 
from  the  present  work,  and  the  latter  will  also  find  much  assist- 
ance to  aid  them  to  go  on  their  way  rejoicing.  Nothing,  in  our 
opinion,  tends  more  to  elevate  the  soul  to  high  aims  and  endea- 
vours than  a  due  appreciation  of  the  wonders  of  our  corporeal 
existence — an  existence,  which  will  be  prolonged  beyond  the 
grave.  Apart  from  the  utility  of  the  work  before  us,  we  are  led 
on  from  page  to  page  by  interesting  illustrations  of  the  subject. 
As  a  good  example  of  intellectual  exaltation,  in  keeping  with 
moral  character,  under  the  influence  of  a  medicinal  ^nt,  the 
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author    quotes    the  following  case    from    Dr.  O^Shaughneesy's 
account  of  the  effects  of  Indian  hemp : — 

"  In  a  lad  of  excellent  b&bite,  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  induced  the 
most  arousing  efiecti.  A  shaut  of  laughter  uahered  in  the  symptoms, 
and  a  traoBition  state  of  cataleptic  rigidity  occurred  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  He  enacted  the  part  of  a  mjah  giving  orders  to  hia  courtiers  ; 
he  could  recognize  none  of  his  fellow- students  or  ocquaintaacea,  all  to 
hia  mind  seemed  as  altered  as  his  own  condition  ;  he  apoka  of  many 
years  having  passed  since  his  student  days,  described  his  teachers  and 
friends  with  a  piquancy  which  a  dramatist  would  envy ;  detailed  the 
adventures  of  an  imaginary  series  of  years,  his  travels,  his  attainment 
of  wealth  and  power :  he  entered  on  discussions  of  religious,  scientific, 
and  political  topics,  with  astonishing  eloquence,  and  disclosed  an  extent 
of  knowledge,  reading,  and  a  ready  apposite  wit  which  those  wholcnew 
him  beat  were  altogether  unprepared  for.  For  three  hours  and  upwards 
he  maintained  the  character  he  at  first  assumed,  and  with  a  degree  of 
ease  and  dignity  perfectly  becoming  his  high  assumption." 

And  on  the  influence  of  exercise  and  air  on  the  nervous  system 
we  End  the  following ; — 

"When  the  Honourable  C.  A.  Murray  had  been  living  for  some 
time  entirely  on  buffalo  beef  among  the  Pawnee  Indiana,  hia  body  got 
into  the  true  savage  training,  and  in  the  excitement  apd  liberty  of  the 
wilda  he  enjoyed  the  perfection  of  bis  animal  nature.  The  kind  of  in- 
toxication arising  from  over-stimulating  blood  is  well  expressed  by 
him  :  '  I  have  never  known,'  he  says,  '  such  excitement  in  any  exercise 
as  I  have  experienced  from  a  solitary  walk  among  the  mountains ; 
thoughts  crowd  upon  thoughts,  which  I  can  neither  control  nor  breathe 
in  words ;  I  almost  feel  that  I  am  a  poet,  but '  (as  Byion  beanlifully  ex- 
presses it)  '  I  "  compress  the  god  within  me ;"  '  all  the  beloved  dwellers 
in  the  secret  cells  of  my  memory  walk  by  my  side ;  T  people  the 
heights  of  the  hills  and  the  shades  of  the  forest  not  only  with  those  I 
have  known,  but  with  all  my  friends  from  fairy  land ;  and  in  these 
iUusions  of  my  waking  dream  I  forget  time,  fatigue,  and  distance,  and 
■ometimes  lose  my  way.'  " 

The  horrors  of  the  Black-Hole  of  Calcutta,  so  well  known  to 
every  one,  lead  the  author  to  observe, — 

"  That  there  is  great  probability  that  the  temper  of  an  assembly  is 
often  vastly  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  air  which  it  hreathea,  and  to 
talk  of  a  moral  atmosphere  is  not  altogether  a  figure  of  speech,  A 
phyaiologist  may  reasonably  inquire  whether  the  foul  air  of  St.  Stephen's 
have  contributed  to  intensify  the  ill-feeling  of  parties,  and  hy  causing 
bad  humours,  have  led  to  the  enactment  of  bad  laws." 

We  recommend  the  conaderation  of  this  paaBago  to  the  re- 
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formerB  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester.  We  think^  too,  that  it 
would  be  no  uninterefiting  matter  for  experiment  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  to  ascertain  in  our  churches  the  exact  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  which  induce  certain  tempers  in  the  congregation.  It 
would  then  be.easy  to  construct  a  barometer,  the  indicator  of  which 
should  point  to  the  various  states  of  dosing — attentive — 
EXCITED,  and  so  on ;  and  it  would  doubtless  often  be  a  valuable 
guide  if  this  could  be  suspended  in  the  study  during  the  previous 
composition  of  the  sermon. 

But  to  pass  to  something  of  a  more  serious  and  tangible  nature, 
to  persons  desirous  of  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  Church 
respecting  fasting,  the  chapter  on  this  subject  will  be  found  very 
useful.     The  following  is  a  curious  fact : — 

"  True  religion  enjoins  abstinence  only  in  connexion  with  meditation 
and  prayer.  That  fasting  even  when  under  the  supposed  authority  of 
religion  kindles  the  murderous  passions  in  those  who  are  not  habituated 
to  self-control,  and  the  devotedness  of  holy  motives,  is  largely  ex- 
emplified by  the  information  of  those  who  have  travelled  in  superstitious 
countries.  Thus  the  author  of  Eothen,  who  though  anonymous  is 
evidently  well  informed,  states  that  the  fasts  of  the  Greek  Church  pro- 
duce an  ill  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  people,  for  they  are  carried 
on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  on  febrile  irritation  with  depression  of 
spirits  and  a  fierce  desire  for  the  perpetration  of  dark  crimes.  Hence 
the  number  of  murders  is  greater  during  Lent  than  at  any  other  tjme  of 
the  year." 

The  chapter  on  the  stages  of  life  is  written  in  very  beautiful 
language ;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  the  following 
passage,  no  less  eloquent  than  true :  — 

"  Christians,  in  this  land  of  parishes,  where  is  the  proof  that  you  deem 
children  heirs  of  immortality  and  the  special  charge  of  the  Church  ? 
Remember  that  the  soul  of  man  and  woman  when  left  to  the  working 
of  untaught  nature  must  ripen  into  desolation  and  misery.  And  it  is 
in  early  youth  that  your  most  strenuous  efforts  are  most  demanded,  and 
most  effectual.  If  the  attention  he  not  then  duly  employed  on  suitable 
objects,  which  the  wise  alone  can  present  in  their  true  shape  and  colour, 
the  mind  will  fix  itself  upon  the  body,  and  either  a  morbid  consciousness 
will  spring  up  in  the  place  of  happier  activity,  or  else  sensual  propensi- 
ties will  speedily  entrance  the  captive  and  ignorant  soul,  and  fling  a 
spell  over  all  its  powers,  not  to  be  broken  but  by  a  miracle  of  divine 
interference  to  restore  it  from  the  ruin  which  the  godly  discipline  of 
Christian  institutes  was  intended  to  prevent." — p.  123. 

The  following  also  is  well  expressed : — 

"  The  wisest  and  best  productions  of  the  human  intellect  have  pro- 
ceeded from  those  who  have  lived  through  the  bustling  morning  and 
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meridian  periods  of  their  day,  and  calmly  sat  down  to  think  and  instruct 
others  in  the  meditative  evening  of  life.  Even  when  the  hrilliancy  of 
reason's  sunset  yields  to  the  advancing  gloom,  there  is  an  indescribable 
beauty  haunting  the  old  man  still,  if  in  youth  and  vigour  his  soul  was 
conversant  with  truth  ;  and  even  when  the  chill  of  night  is  upon  him» 
his  eye  seems  to  rest  upon  the  glories  for  awhile  departed,  or  he  looks 
off  into  the  stars,  and  reads  in  them  his  destiny  with  a  gladness  as  quiet 
and  as  holy  as  their  light.  When  our  little  day  is  folded  up  in  shadows, 
the  darkness  must  be  deep  indeed  which  does  not  reveal  eternity  by  the 
rays  of  light  which  reach  us  from  afar ; — but  the  soul  that  can  rise  above 
the  clouds  of  the  earth  can  always  behold  the  infinity  of  heaven,  and 
perhaps  every  rightly  taught  man,  before  God  takes  him,  ascends  to  a 
Pisgah  of  his  own,  from  whence  to  look  farewell  to  the  wilderness  he 
has  passed  in  the  leadings  of  Jehovah's  right  hand, — and  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  promised  land  lying  in  the  everlasting  orient  before  him." 
—p.  131. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  recommend  this 
volume  for  perusal.  We  do  not  perhaps  agree  with  the  author 
in  every  sentiment  he  has  uttered,  and  we  think  his  mode  of 
expression  is  not  always  the  clearest.  The  scientific  man,  how- 
ever,  will  be  interested,  and  the  young  receive  instruction  and 
amusement.  We  see,  with  pleasure,  that  the  author  promises 
the  public  another  volume  of  a  more  precisely  practical  cnaracter^ 
concerning  the  discipline  of  the  will. 


VII. — Pasilogia:  an  Essay  towards  the  formation  of  a  system  of 

Universal  Language^  both  written  and  vocal ;  with  suggestions  for 

its  dissemination  throughout  the  world:    including  a  succinct 

review  of  the  principal  sy steins  of  similar  character  heretofore 

published,  -By M^^t?.  Edward  Groves.  Dublin:  McGlaslian. 

We  remember  to  have  seen  it  reported  not  long  since,  that 
Mons.  Guizot  (we  think  it  was  M.  Guizot)  had  propounded  to 
the  wise  men  of  France  his  opinion,  that  an  universal  language 
would,  one  day,  prevail  throughout  the  world ;  and^  added  he 
with  truly  national  grandiloquence,  that  language  will  be  French. 
Mr.  Groves'  work,  while  he  assents  to  the  French  minister's 
major^  is  at  variance  with  his  minor.  That  an  universal  language 
will  prevail,  he  believes — and  so  do  we ;  and  that  the  system 
which  he  offers  to  the  world  stands  a  fair  chance  of  reaching  that 
proud  distinction,  he  thinks  probable — so  dionot  we.  Mr.  Groves' 
book  is  well  and  clearly  arranged,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is 
occupied  in  a  review  of  the  systems  already  proposed.  "  The 
only  portion  of  the  Essay,"  says  he  in  his  Advertisement,  *'  for 
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which  he  claims  the  merit  of  originality,  is  that  which  treats  of 
the  system  devised  by  himself;""  and  we  feel  bound  to  record  our 
deliberate  conviction,  that  this  is  the  least  useful  portion  of  his 
book. 

He  tells  us,  that  his  proposed  universal  language 

*'  Consists  of  a  series  of  vocal  sounds  connected  with  a  corresponding 
series  of  written  characters ;  each  sound  forming  a  monosyllable*  and 
each  character  being  capable  of  being  delineated  by  a  single  act  of  the 
pen."— p.  88. 

And  again,  at  p.  96  : — 

"  Every  word  should  express  one  idea ;  or,  if  more  than  one,  each 
should  be  totally  distinct  from  the  other." 

We  object  to  this,  in  limine.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Groves  is 
attempting  an  impossibility ;  he  is  attempting  to  construct  pro- 
pria Marte^  what,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  was  the  gift  of 
the  Creator  in  the  nucleus  (Gen.  ii.  19)  ;  and  which — in  each  of 
the  2000  modifications  of  the  original,  which  Balbi  declares  to 
exist  in  the  world — has  arrived  at  its  present  state  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  and  by  means  of  a  slow  progression.  In  the 
next  place,  we  hold  it  to  be  "  a  true  conclusion  of  experience,*" 
(as  Lord  Bacon  has  it,)  that  mankind  will  not  hazard  an  outlay, 
whether  of  money  or  of  labour,  except  there  be  a  reasonablo 
prospect  of  corresponding  advantage  in  return.  Men  must  have 
a  quid  pro  quo.  Now  we  ask  whether  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  adoption  of  a  language,  whose  fundamental  principle  is 
that  which  we  have  just  quoted,  is  likely  to  be  such  as  to  repay 
men  for  the  trouble  of  learning  it,  and  for  all  the  confusion 
which  must  for  a  while  result  from  this  unsettling  of  the  consti- 
tuted customs  and  relationships  of  the  world!  Let  any  one 
analyze  the  process  which  takes  place,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, in  the  mind  of  the  listener  or  the  reader,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  and  he  will  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  neither  in  the  one 
case  nor  in  the  other  does  the  mind  stop  to  examine  each  word, 
still  less  each  letter ;  nor  generally  does  it  wait  for  the  entire 
sentence  to  be  placed  before  it,  ere  it  catches  and  comprehends 
the  meaning ;  though  the  degree  in  which  this  takes  place 
depends,  doubtless,  upon  the  position  of  words  according  to  the 
genius  of  each  particular  language.  We  feel  pei*suaded,  that  no 
system  has  a  chance  of  succeeding  as  an  universal  language, 
which  is  based  upon  the  principles  enunciated  by  Mr.  Groves, 
We  are  of  opinion  that  any  language,  to  ensure  adoption,  must, 
among  other  requisites,  include  this  one :  viz.  that  the  characters 
employed  shall  express  ideas  and  not  words.     Who,  that  is  much 
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in  the  habit  of  writing,  but  has  often  wished  for  some  means  of 
expressing  by  two  or  three  dashes  of  the  pen  that  which,  as 
things  are,  require  such  an  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  to 
commit  to  paper  ?  Our  present  mode  of  communication  must  be 
felt  to  be  cumbersome  to  the  last  degree ;  unworthy  of  these  days 
of  invention :  we  require  some  means  of  bringing  the  operations 
of  the  mind  and  of  the  hand  into  closer  correspondence. 

There  are  several  other  points  to  which  we  are  unable  to  assent, 
in  the  plan  before  us ;  as  for  instance,  the  author  lays  it  down  at 
starting,  that 

''The  characters  should  be  arbitrary;  neither  hieroglyphical  nor 
emblematical." 

Now  we  do  not  profess  to  understand  the  exact  meaning  which 
he  intends  to  convey  by  so  vague  a  term  as  hieroglyphical:  does 
he  lay  any  stress  upon  the  first  portion  of  the  compound!  or  does 
he  use  it  carelessly  for  symboUccdf  But  taking  for  granted  that 
he  means  the  latter,  we  ask  why  the  characters  must  not  be  sym- 
bolical ?  We  believe  that  symbolical  or  pictorial  characters 
would  have  a  far  better  chance  of  commending  themselves  to  the 
adoption  of  mankind ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  would  be 
much  more  easily  remembered,  than  a  set  of  arbitrary  lines  and 
curves,  which  were  destitute  alike  of  all  connexion  with  that  which 
they  were  meant  to  express,  and  consequently  of  all  reason  why 
the  adoption  of  one  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  any  others. 
Thus,  we  cannot  well  imagine  a  more  herculean  or  hopeless  task, 
than  the  committing  to  memory  such  a  language  as  that  which 
Mr.  Groves  proposes  :  a  language,  "  the  basis  of  whose  written 
character  is  a  straight  line  with  a  circular  projection  at  one 
end  ;'^  and  the  variations  of  meaning  in  which  characters  depend 
upon  the  roundness  or  pointedncss  of  the  head  of  each — or  upon  the 
exact  position  of  the  character  in  regard  to  a  supposed  *'  centre, 
so  as  to  correspond  with  "  one  of  "  the  eight  principal  points  of 
the  mariner^s  compass.'" — (p.  90.)  Imagine  a  man  stopping  to 
take  a  mental  observation^  to  ascertain  his  bearings^  before  he  can 
decipher  the  meaning  of  every  half-dozen  words !  How  much 
superior  to  this  would  be  characters  like  the  Chinese,  which  are 
nothing  more  in  their  present  form,  than  "  running-hand^'  repre- 
sentations of  the  ancient  symbols  (such  as  e,  g.  an  ear  under  a 
gate,  to  signify  a  listener) ;  or  even  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
(as  an  asp  for  royalty,  or  a  jackall  for  a  priest). 

But  we  must  have  done.  We  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Groves  for 
his  attempt,  although  we  are  compelled  in  candour  to  find  fault 
with  it.  He  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  yet  sufficiently  studied 
his  subject.     His  views  are  too  unpractical  and  confined  :  and,  as 
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one  proof  of  this,  he  appears  evidently  to  take  the  English  lan- 
guage, certainly,  not  constructed  on  the  most  philosophical  prin- 
ciples, for  his  model,  and  to  tramlate  English  into  Pasiloge. 


VIII. — King  Charles  the  First ;  a  Dramatic  Poem  infi'oe  acts.    By 
Archer  Gurkey.     London :  Pickering. 

Wfi  are  of  opinion  that  the  author^s  purpose  has  been  more 
felicitous  than  his  execution.  His  purpose  was  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  times  of  the  first  Oharles  and  our  own,  and  by  the 
past  to  warn  us  of  the  future.     It  is 

"  His  ardent  desire,  on  the  one  hand,  to  awaken  the  friends  of  the 
Church  and  State,  and  the  protectors  of  the  rights  of  labour,  from  their 
melancholy  and  long-continued  lethargy ;  and,  on  the  otheri  to  yield 
some  aid  (however  slight)  to  the  enthronement  in  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  Englishmen  of  their  murdered  patriot  king. "--p.  xv. 

He  is  a  most  uncompromising  Tory^  and  utters  in  no  veiled 
imd  obscure  language  his  opinion  of  the  late  premier.  He  pro- 
nounces King  Charles  I.  *^  to  have  been  one  of  the  noblest  of 
all  mere  human  creatures  that  have  breathed  the  air  upon  this 
earthly  planet.^  Falkland  and  Sidney  Godolphin  he  surnames  the 
"Young  England ^^  of  those  days,  "well-meaning,  but  semi- 
liberalizing,  consorting  with  smooth  Hampdens.^^  And  of  Hamp- 
den himself  he  avers,  that  he  fully  believes  "  that  remarkable 
man  to  have  been  more  supreme  for  vile  and  infamous  cunning, 
veiled  beneath  the  mask  of  excessive  honesty  and  single-minded- 
ncss,  than  any  one  of  his  factious  contemporaries."  However 
much  we  may  sympathize  with  the  author  in  many  of  his  feelings 
respecting  men  and  measures,  both  of  the  present  and  the  past, 
we  cannot  go  along  with  him  in  all.  We  are  assuredl)^  no 
admirers  of  either  CromwelFs  politics  or  character,  especially 
after  reading  the  memoirs  of  his  contemporary  Ludlow ;  but  we 
think,  nevertheless,  that  the  d^  is  past  for  representing  him 
quite  as  Mr.  Gumey  has  painted  him.  In  the  second  scene  of 
tne  fifth  act  ho  visits  the  king  in  prison,  and  their  interview  ends 
thus: 

"  Kino  Charles. 

" 1  have  no  more  to  say. 

Thou  cairst  me  tyrant ;  I  will  think  thee  true. 
May  the  great  judgment-day  prove  thee  in  error, 
And  me  not  over-lenient !     Fare  thee  well ! 

Hh2 
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"  CnouwBLL  [n/ier  a  long  paute  hesitaUogly]. 

"  Farewell !  .  .  .  Charles  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  [colUcling  himtelf^ 

Soul,  arm  thee  !  Even  now 
Hett tempta  thcc  only. — King!  despnir  and  perish!  " 

Having  referred  to  Ludlow's  memoirs  above,  the  reader  per- 
hnps  will  not  be  displeased  if  we  extract  a  passage  therefrom, 
which  he  will  find  it  rather  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  angelic 
character  which  it  is  becoming  the  fashion  to  endeavour  to  attach 
to  the  regicide  Cromwell.  It  is  to  be  found  at  p.  85  of  the  4to 
edition  of  the  memoirs,  published  in  1 771 ;  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  quoted  by  any  of  the  modern  writers  upon  the 
times  to  which  it  relates. 

"  He  [Sir  John  Barkley]  gave  hioi  [the  king]  also  a  relation  of  what 
had  formerly  passed  between  himself  and  Cromwell,  whom  he  met  near 
Causum,  when  the  head-quartets  were  at  Reading,  where  Cromwell 
told  him,  that  he  had  lately  seen  the  tendcrest  sight  that  ever  his  eyes 
beheld,  whieh  was  the  interview  between  the  king  and  his  children  ; 
that  he  wept  ptentifally  at  the  remembrance  thereof,  that  neeer  man 
nai  to  abtued  at  he  in  hit  liniiler  opinion  of  the  king,  who,  he  thought, 
wai  the  mott  upright  and  conscienliout  of  hit  kingdom  :  that  they  of  tb« 
independent  party  had  infinite  obligations  to  him,  for  not  consenting  to 
the  propositions  sent  to  him  at  Newcastle,  which  would  have  totally 
ruined  them,  and  which  his  majesty's  interest  seemed  to  invite  him  to  ; 
concluding  with  this  wish,  '  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  look  upon 
him  according  to  the  sincerity  of  his  heart  towards  the  king.'  " 

There  are  in  Mr.  Gurney's  poem  some  good  lines  here  and 
there ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  disappointed  with  the  work. 
As  a  poem,  it  ia  very  bald :  the  measure  of  the  lines  being  often 
almost  the  only  indication  that  we  are  reading  verse  and  not 
prose.  We  would  recommend  the  author  to  revise  his  work 
before  a  second  edition  appears.  There  is  good  in  it  in  point  of 
matter,  but  it  should  be  wrought  out  differently ;  and  the  verse 
must  be  polished :  all  the  tines  do  not  scan  at  present ;  and  in 
one  page  which  we  opened  at  random,  out  of  twenty-one  lines,  no 
fewer  than  eleven  were  eked  out  by  a  monosyllabic  ending. 


IX. — Catechetkal  Exercket  on  the  Apostles^  Creed  {chiefly  from  Vie 
exposition  of  Bishop  Pearson).  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickf.r- 
STETH,  3I.A.,  Curate  of  Holy  Cross  and  St.  Giles,  Shrewsbury. 
London :  Itivingtons. 

This  ia  one  of  those  proofs  of  the  growing  zeal  of  our  clergy, 
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which  are  now  springing  up  on  every  side ;  and  one  of  those 
attempts  to  teach  the  Church'^s  children  in  the  Gburch'^s  way, 
which  we  are  always  glad  to  hail.  Mr.  Bickersteth  is  already 
known  to  the  public  by  a  similar  work  upon  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  we  think  this,  his  second  publication,  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  former.  Drawing,  as  he  does,  from  Bishop  Pear- 
son, he  could  hardly  go  wrong.  Still  there  was  the  difficulty  to  be 
overcome,  of  adapting  that  admirable  work  to  the  capacities  of 
catechumens  ;  and  in  this  we  think  he  has  not  been  always  quite 
as  successful  as  could  have  been  wished.  Some  few  of  his  ques- 
tions, or  rather  the  answers  to  them  (which  he  prints  at  the  foot  of 
the  page),  strike  us  as  not  being  altogether  as  plain  as  they  might 
be.  But  to  do  this  well,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  a  teacher'^s 
office  :  ^'  a  child  may  preach  (as  it  has  been  said),  but  it  must  be 
a  man  to  catechize.'^  Mr.  B.  will,  no  doubt,  improve.  In  a 
work  of  this  kind  there  was  likewise  room  for  ingenuity  in  lead- 
ing the  minds  of  his  auditory  by  easy  steps  from  the  subject 
ostensibly  before  them  to  its  correlatives :  and  in  this  we  feci 
pleasure  in  awarding  to  the  author  our  praise.  We  may  instance 
the  way  in  which,  under  the  head  "  Suffered^  he  fortifies  them 
against  that  difficulty,  which  will  always  propose  itself  to  the 
mind,  and  which  led  in  early  days  to  the  error  of  the  Patri- 
passians.  So,  again,  under  the  next  head,  he  introduces  the 
typical  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  tells  them  that  most  curious  (we 
might  say,  providential)  rabbinical  comment  on  Gen.  xxii.  6  : — 
'^  Abraham  laid  the  wood  upon  Isaac  his  son,  as  a  man  carries 
his  cross  on  his  shoulders^'*  We  can  conscientiously  recommend 
this  little  brochure. 


X. — TaUs  of  Female  Heroism.     London :  Burns — 

Contains  nineteen  tales  of  various  lengths,  interest,  and  merits. 
The  greater  part  of  them  are  very  good,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
end  in  view ;  viz.  "  to  show  the  fortitude  and  devotion  of  which 
women  are  capable,  rather  in  a  feminine  and  domestic  aspect  than 
a  brilliant  one ;  and  to  exhibit  acts  of  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  in  characters  distinguished  by  their  conscientious  fulfilment 
of  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  duties  of  every-day  life.**' 

The  Miller''s  Maid  may  be  instanced  as  a  beautiful  tale,  and 
admirably  told.  The  stories  of  Mrs.  Jane  Lane  and  Flora  Mac- 
donald  are,  perhaps,  rather  too  stale  to  have  been  included  in  the 
volume ;  and  we  question  whether  that  of  Madame  la  Bochejch 
quelin^  beautiful  as  it  is,  be  not  an  example  of  cheerfulness  under 
sufiering,  involuntarily  infficted  on  her,  rather  than  of  "  female 
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hennsm.*'  The  compiler  has  been  "tempted  to  Bubjoin  Mrs. 
Hemans's  touching  poem"  on  the  subject  of  Gtriruok  Vender 
Wart ,-"  a  temptation  which,  we  think  (like  most  other  tempta- 
tions), he  would  have  done  better  in  resisting.  It  could  (as  he 
himself  observes)  "add  nothing  to  the  pathetic  beauty  of  the 
wife's  original  record,"  were  it  ever  so  good ;  and  we  confess  to 
thinking  the  poetry  to  be  of  an  inferior  stamp.  We  can,  how- 
ever, on  the  whole,  well  recommend  the  volume,  which  will  be 
found  an  acceptable  little  Christmas  present. 


XJ.—Tie  Portrait  of  Charity.  By  the  Jtev.  Feascib  Trench, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Jom\  Beading,  &c.  London  :  Hatch- 
ardfl — 

Ifl,  evidently,  a  series  of  eight  small  sermons  upon  the  1 3th  chapter 
of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  setting  forth  the  "  anso 
lute  and  indispensable  necessity"  of  "  charity  or  holy  love ;"  its 
"  characteristic  features,"  and  "  its  excellency  and  perpetual 
continuance."    They  seem  to  be  plainly  and  affectionately  acne. 


xn. — Three  Chargee,  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocete  of 
Barbados,  in  the  years  1843,  1845,  and  1816.  By  Thomas 
Pakry,  D.D.,  Bishiyp  of  Barbados.     London:  Rlvingtons. 

Manly,  straightforward,  and  earnest,  these  charges  fully  main- 
tain the  character  which  the  Bishop  of  Barbados  has  earned  for 
himself.  The  second  of  the  thi'ee  commences  with  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  Trinidad,  and  presents,  alas  !  a  tale 
which  meets  with  too  many  parallels  in  our  nistory. 

"  By  »ome  strange  inadvertency,  not  altogether  unaccountable  or 
unprecedented,  but  b;  do  means  honourable  to  our  natioDal  piety,  the 
duty  wa«  omitted  [viz.,  of  supplying  an  adequate  number  of  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  to  offer  the  means  of  grace  and  salvation,  in 
conformity  with  the  national  faith,  to  the  population  rapidly  increasing 
by  HCceBsionB  from  without,  since  the  capitulation  of  the  island  and  the 
slave-emancipation].  The  additional  multitudes  were  either  destitute 
of  all  religious  care,  or  were  left  to  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  of 
the  Capitulants ;  even  English  proprietors  urging  their  people  to  be. 
come  members  of  the  Romish  communion  t  .  .  .  For  the  thousands 
and  (ens  of  thousands  who  had  been  brought  into  this  island  from 
Protestant  or  heathen  lands,  in  this  wide  country,  with  all  its  difScultiea 
of  moving  from  place  to  place,  there  was  still  tu  1835  only  one  English 
pMtor.  [The  capitulation  of  the  island,  it  wilt  be  rtmembeied,  had 
taken  plac«  in  1797 1}" — p.  50, 
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When  will  our  governors  learn  that  eeeleriastieal  retponsibiUty 
keeps  pace  with  territorial  ac^isitian  f 

We  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  extracting  the  following  pas- 
sage from  his  lordship^s  primary  charge,  delivered  in  Barbados. 

**  Viewing  the  question  in  this  light,  we  cannot  but  observe  a  spirit 
of  restless  inquiry  and  unusual  activity,  extending  itself  to  almost  every 
department  of  human  life.  Wherever  we  turn,  we  see  society  in  motion, 
full  of  excitement,  full  of  energy,  full  even  of  conflict.  In  religion 
eipecially,  is  this  excitement  observable  ;  and  in  religion,  when  the 
mind  is  awakened  to  any  new  degree  of  interest  on  the  subject,  there 
is  almost  always  danger  of  seeking  in  mere  change  that  which  is  to  be 
found  only  in  improvement.  Men  become  dissatisfied,  and,  it  may  be, 
very  justly  dissatisfied,  either  with  their  own  state,  or  with  that  n^ 
society  around  them  ;  they  look  for  a  remedy,  and  find  it,  they  imagine, 
not  in  acting  more  consistently  upon  the  principles  which  they  already 
avow,  not  in  entering  more  thoroughly  into  the  truths  which  they  have 
been  taught  from  their  childhood,  not  in  observing  more  faithfully  the 
holy  sacraments,  and  other  ordinances  of  the  Church,  with  which  they 
are  familiar,  but  in  adopting  new  notions,  fresh  views,  and  strange 
practices.  They  blame  their  Church  for  not  supplying  their  wants, 
when  they  should  rather  blame  themselves  for  not  acting  up  to  the 
directions  of  the  Church,  or  not  entering  into  the  full  meaning  of  her 
creeds,  or  not  understanding  the  true  spirit  of  her  liturgy.  Excited 
minds  look  for  novelty :  to  them,  what  is  old,  is  unpalatable  ;  nay, 
more,  is  carnal  and  worldly.  Hence  the  attraction,  to  some,  of  the 
novelties  of  dissent ;  to  others,  of  the  novelties  of  Romanism.  There 
is  wanting  in  both  the  sound,  well-disciplined  taste,  which  would  say, 
•  the  old  is  better  ;*  the  old  religion  of  the  Church,  better  than  the 
thousand  forms  of  modem  sectarianism  ;  the  old  religion  of  the  primitive 
times,  which  our  Church  retains,  better  than  the  additions  which,  at 
the  Reformation,  she  rejected,  as  having  been  made  to  it  in  some  sub- 
sequent generation. 

**  If  this  be,  as  I  conceive  it  is,  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  present 
age,  as  manifested  in  our  Church  ;  if,  with  much  for  which  to  be  thank- 
ful, there  is  much  also  to  be  viewed  with  apprehension ;  if,  with  an 
increased,  and  perhaps  increasing  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  religious 
duties,  whether  private  or  public,  there  is  also  an  increasing  danger  of 
unsettling  the  foundations  of  religion  itself,  and  breaking  up  still  more 
than  ever  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  if,  even  of  those  who  have  been 
most  instrumental  in  recalling  men's  minds  to  the  value  of  Church 
principles,  and  the  paramount  duty  of  a  devoted ness  to  God's  service, 
some  (I  must  not  say  all — that  would  be  most  unjust — but  some  few, 
for  comparatively  they  are  but  a  few)  have  excited  suspicion  and  alarm 
by  their  apparent  indulgence,  if  not  approach,  to  some  of  the  worst 
errors  of  popery ;  whilst  others  have  caused  disgust  by  their  afiectation 
of  forms  of  an  unmeaning  or  objectionable  character  ;  nay  more,  if  some 
oi  those  who  have  been  most  strenuous  in  decrying  the  use  of  private 
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jndginent,  hsre  been  among  the  most  forward  in  preasing  upon  the 
Church  their  own  peculiar  notions ;  or  if  othen  of  a  different  temper, 
under  the  influence  of  a  religious  panic,  are  disposed  to  rush  headlong 
into  all  the  extravagances  of  Puritanism,  and,  lest  forms  should  be 
rested  in,  or  antiquity  idolized,  or  authority  overstrained,  or  the  Church 
too  much  exalted,  at  once  to  reject  forms,  to  vilify  antiquity,  to  despise 
authority,  to  abandon  the  Church,  and,  through  fear  of  popery,  to  reject 
even  whatever  of  Christianity  the  Church  of  Rome  retains  ; — surely  it 
becomes  us  lo  pause  and  consider  how,  with  God's  grace,  we  shall  best 
meet  the  trials  of  such  a  state  of  things,  and  derive  or  promote  the 
good  which,  doubtless,  the  present  excitement  was  intended  lo  subserve, 
without  incurring  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  evidently  exposed." — 
pp.  21—23. 

Would  that  these  things  might  impress  themselves  on  the  minds 
of  those  unstable  souls,  with  the  account  of  whose  restlessness  or 
defection  one  is  every  day  being  pained  !  And  would  that  our 
spiritunl  rulers  were  not  so  often  implicated  indirectly  in  the  sin 
of  these  defections,  by  their  almost  systematic  mode  of  damping 
instead  of  guiding,  and  rebuking  instead  of  fostering,  the  entliu- 
uaam  of  the  younger  members  of  the  clerical  profession  .' 

XIII. — The  Gate  of  Prophecy  i  being  the  Jiev«lalion  0/ Jesus  Christ 
by  St.  John,  Umlogicallff  and  historically  expounded,  Sfc.  By 
William  Brown  Galloway,  M.A.,  Curate  0/  Srompton, 
Middlesex.     2  vob.     London :  Kivtngtons. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  in  exposition  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  Bevelation,  one  opens  with  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to 
despair  a  work  which  professes  to  be  a  demonstration  of  the 
inspiration  of  this  book  of  holy  Scripture  from  the  fulSlment  of 
its  predictions.  Mr.  Cr&lloway  very  rightly  condemns  those  who 
object  to  the  study  of  prophecy,  and  who  look  on  the  various 
expositions  whiclt  nave  been  given,  with  indifference  or  contempt. 
Nothing  can  be  more  inexcusable  than  such  a  mode  of  treatmg 
80  sacred  a  subject ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  possible  in  the 
Dature  of  things  to  avoid  feeling  distrust  of  new  interpretations, 
however  ingenious  and  plausible,  when  It  is  remembered  that 
numbers  of  different  interpretations  have  been  in  turn  put  forth 
with  equal  plausibility.  We  feel  assured  that  any  one  who 
should  for  the  first  time  peruse  the  works  of  Newton,  or  Fabcr, 
or  Irving,  not  to  speak  of  more  recent  writers  on  prophecy,  would 
be  under  the  impression  that  the  interpretation  liad  been  fully 
and  satisfactorily  made  out.  And  yet,  clear  and  demonstrative 
as  may  be  the  exposition  in  each  cose,  other  writers  unit  dispel 
the  iUusion,  and  establish  different  interpretations,  which  are 
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themselves  destined  to  destruction  at  no  distant  period.  Mr. 
Galloway  is  sanguine  that  his  researches  have  been  rewarded  by 
the  only  true  interpretation.  In  his  general  views  of  pro- 
phecy, however,  he  concurs  with  the  followers  of  Joseph  Mede. 
His  work,  like  most  of  our  modem  works  on  prophecy,  is  a  com- 
pendium of  modem  history,  the  materials  of  which  are  derived 
from  Gibbon  and  Alison.  Ireland  is,  we  perceive,  to  be  the 
subject  of  some  very  dreadful  catastrophe,  according  to  this 
writer.  His  task  appears  to  be  executed  with  more  than  ordinary 
vigour  and  animation. 

XIV. — Sermons  for  Sainti  Days:  preached  at  different  times^  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity^  Boehampton.  By  the  Rev,  G.  E. 
BiBER,  LL,D.     London  :  Rivingtons. 

The  discourses  included  in  this  volume  were  preached  only  on 
the  saints^  days  properly  so  called,  excluding  all  festivals  connected 
with  the  personal  history  of  our  Lord,  which  the  author  resen'es 
for  a  distinct  publication.  We  have  been  very  favourably  im- 
pressed by  all  that  we  have  seen  of  this  series  of  discourses. 
They  generally  enter  at  some  length  on  the  historical  and  bio- 
graphical branch  of  the  subject,  and  will  thus  be  found  to  exhibit 
a  series  of  valuable  Scripture  narratives,  enriched  by  practical 
and  devotional  remarks,  and  teiminating  with  moral  and  spiritual 
inferences.  The  diction  is  copious  and  eloquent ;  and  the  general 
tone  of  principle  is  that  of  fixed  opposition  to  the  tenets  of 
Romanism,  combined  with  the  assertion  of  the  distinctive  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England.  Wc  can  recommend  this 
volume  as  furnishing  materials  for  thought  to  the  preacher,  and 
as  a  useful  manual  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  observing  tho 
saints^  days,  though  unable  to  attend  Divine  service  in  the 
Church. 


XV. — Florentine  History^  from  the  earliest  authentic  records  to  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand  the  Thirds  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  By 
Henry  Edward  Napier,  Captain  in  the  Boyal  Navy^ 
F,B,S,     In  6  vols. ;  Vol.  I.     London :  Moxon. 

This  volume,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  five  others  from  the  same 
pen,  demands  a  far  more  extended  notice  than  it  is  possible  at 
this  moment  to  give.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  volume, 
its  popularity  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  certainty.  The  grace 
of  the  style,  and  the  interesting  and  graphic  details  with  which 
it  abounds,  combined  with  the  research  of  which  every  page 
furnishes  evidence,  promise  to  obtain  for  this  work  a  very  exten- 
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uve  circulation.  The  volume  before  UB  fiarriea  on  the  history  of 
Florence  from  the  earliest  period  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  We  select  the  following  paaaage  u  illustra- 
tive of  the  style. 

"Amongst  those  sparks  of  liberty  that  bunt  from  the  araouldering 
ruins  of  Rome,  few  ascended  more  brightly  or  more  rapidly  than  the 
Florentine  Republic :  it  shone  in  arts  and  arms,  in  literature  and  science  : 
and  liad  internal  union  been  maintained,  scarcely  a  state  in  Italy  could 
bave  long  withstood  the  genius  of  its  citizens.  Aflerce  and  insolent  nobility 
was  in  the  beginning  as  justly  dragged  from  power  as  it  was  aflerwords 
unjustly  punished  ;  yet  the  people  fought  not  as  in  Rome,  for  equal 
rights,  but  absolute  uncompromising  power:  they  legislated  in  wrath, 
preserved  a  false  level  by  unequal  pressure,  and  the  tyrannical  and 
once  formidable  aristocracy  became  a  degraded  caste  :  its  power  termi- 
nated ;  its  insoleuce  stood  rebuked ;  but  much  of  its  military  spirit 
was  also  crushed,  and  finally  ceased  to  animate  the  general  mass  of 
citizens.  No  longer  trusting  to  native  valour,  licentious  bands  of 
itraogers  were  hired  to  defend  the  commonwealth,  and  less  as  servants 
than  as  masters  :  the  moral  effect  was  pernicious,  and  assisted  by  other 
causes  produced  an  indifference  to  military  virtue,  which  without 
entirely  destroying,  depreciated  personal  spirit,  and  often  exposed  the 
country  to  humiliating  exactions. 

"  IJevertheless  we  have  an  example  in  Florence  of  the  power  which 
even  a  petty  state  may  attain  by  the  innate  force  of  free  institutions 
acting  on  a  manly  energy  of  character  :  the  first  bounds  of  her  authority 
were  but  a  walk  beyond  the  walls,  and  the  republican  territory,  even 
in  its  most  palmy  days,  did  not  exceed  a  third  of  the  present  dukedom  ; 
yet  from  that  small  centre  the  power  of  Florence  gradually  spread  over 
all  the  neighbouring  states,  until  the  sea  and  the  Apennines  became  its 
limits." — pp.  2,  3. 

Independently  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  this  work  as  a 
narrative  of  events,  its  sketches  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
general  state  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages,  appear  to  be  admirably 
drawn. 


xvi. — The  Abheas  of  Shaftesbury  ;  or  the  day»  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
London:  Bivingtons. 

The  object  of  this  pleasing  tale  is  to  portray  the  monastic  life 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  its  connexion  with  the  feudal  system, 
and  the  history  of  the  times.  The  reign  of  Kichard  the  Second 
is  the  period  selected  by  the  author ;  and  the  vacillations  of  this 
weak  monarch,  the  bold  and  high-minded  resolution  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  the  perilous  state  of  the  Lollards,  and  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  Archbishop  Courtenay,  successively  pass  before  us  in 
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connexion  with  the  good  and  evil  fortunes  of  a  young  knight  and 
a  lady  who  are  betrothed.  The  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  from 
whom  the  tale  derives  its  name,  is  privately  attached  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Wickliffe,  as  is,  also,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  who  is 
compelled,  by  an  avaricious  and  cruel  uncle,  to  take  the  white  veil 
in  the  Abbey  of  Shaftesbury,  and  only  escapes  from  taking  the  vow 
of  perpetual  celibacy  by  the  intervention  of  the  abbess.  The  efforts 
of  the  ecclesiastical  power  to  compel  the  return  of  the  novice  to 
conventual  life,  and  the  various  adventures  which  this  unhappy 
maiden  and  her  friend  the  abbess  are,  in  consequence,  subject  to, 
lend  interest  to  the  narrative,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  instructive 
and  well  written.  We  cannot  say  that  it  exhibits  any  great 
power,  but  it  is  pleasing  in  its  tone,  and  its  leading  principles 
will  render  it  a  useful  publication  for  the  young,  and  somewliat  of 
an  antidote  to  Romanizing  tendencies. 


XVII. — Stories  of  the  Crusades.    1.  De  HeUingley.    2.  The  Crusade 

of  St.  Louis.     London:  Bums. 

*  These  tales  describe  in  a  very  lively  and  graphic  manner  the 
character  and  some  of  the  leading  events  of  the  later  Crusades. 
The  author  writes  like  one  who  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  his  subject ;  more  in  the  tone  of  a  minstrel  than  of  a 
historian.  In  his  pages  the  Crusader  becomes  the  model  of  all 
Christian  and  knightly  virtues ;  the  Roman  faith  and  practices, 
the  recognized  form  of  true  religion.  The  first  of  these  stories 
narrates  the  history  of  Sir  Ramold  de  Hellingley  and  the  fair 
Edith  de  Warrenn ;  their  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
reign  of  Guy  de  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem ;  the  malice  of  a 
disappointed  suitor  who  nearly  succeeds  in  procuring  the  disso- 
lution of  their  marriage  by  alleging  a  pre-contract  with  himself, 
and  the  various  adventures  of  the  war  with  Saladin.  The  second 
tale  also  has  an  English  knight  for  its  hero,  who  accompanies 
King  Louis  to  Egypt,  and  passes,  with  distinction,  through  the 
campaign  which  was  terminated  by  the  capture  of  the  Christian 
forces.  We  must  certainly  say,  that  the  author  tells  his  stoiy  in 
a  very  interesting  way.  There  are  some  poetical  pieces  in  the 
volume,  from  which  we  select  the  following : — 

The  Battle  of  Campo  d^Ourique. 

**  A  lay,  a  lay,  good  pilgrims  ! 
How  Portugal  was  won ; 
The  land  that  lies  in  cloudless  skies 
Beneath  the  western  sun. 
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The  Moors  are  up,  the  Moore  are  out, 

The  Moon  ore  clad  in  steel, 
From  Ceuts  and  Morocco 

To  Lisbon  and  Seville  1 
"  The  downs  are  white  with  tents  above. 

The  Ta]es  are  white  below ; 
As  on  a  hill,  when  night  is  still. 

Fast  fallt  December's  snow  : 
And  when  they  come  by  thousands 

To  reckon  up  their  men. 
The  crescent  had  three  hundred. 

The  Cross  had  only  ten ! 
'All  on  the  night  afore  the  fight, 

On  deeds  of  glory  bent. 
The  holy  Count  A&oneo 

Was  resting  in  bis  tent ; 
By  the  flashing  bright  of  the  camp-fire  light. 

The  lord  of  Sousa  stole 
To  the  canvass  door  with  a  hermit  hoar 

To  cheer  his  chieftain's  soul. 
"  Now  hailt  now  hail,  ASbnso  1 

A  wretched  sinner  I, 
For  sixty  years  of  grief  and  tears 

That  dwell  this  mountain  nigh : 
Yet  tbna  to  thee  this  night  by  me, 

Speoketb  the  Lord  on  high  : 
Look  that  tbou  pass  at  morrow  mass, 

And  gaze  upon  the  aky. 
"  Day  breaks  upon  the  Serra, 

And  the  early  rays  are  flung 
From  peak  to  peak  of  dark  Ourique, 

And  morrow  mass  was  sung. 
He  clad  him  in  his  armour. 

He  girded  on  his  sword, 
And  out  went  Count  Affonao, 

At  the  bidding  of  the  Lord." 
A  vision  appears  in  the  skies,  and  announces  to  AfRmso  hia 
approaching  victory,  and  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Portugal. 
"  The  Christian  lines  of  battle 

The  holy  count  enfold, 
As  standing  in  their  centre 

That  vision  strange  he  told. 
From  rear  to  van  the  war-shout  ran. 

From  wing  to  wing  it  came, 
*  God  save  oar  king  Afibnso, 

The  first  that  beare  the  name ! ' 
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<'  To  battle,  lords,  to  battle  ! 

The  foe  comes  on  amain  ; 
The  five  kings  of  the  infidels 

Are  drawing  towards  the  plain  : 
They  range  their  twelve  battalions, 

Each  in  his  several  post, 
And  every  such  battalion 

Triples  the  Christian  host." 

Space  forbids  us  to  carry  further  the  tale  of  the  onslaught ; 
which  is,  however,  told  with  energy  and  feeling. 


xviii. — The  Sacraments,    Ttoo  explanaiory  Treaiises,  By  the  Rev. 
T.  TuNSTALL  Smith,  M,A.     London  :  Hatchards. 

At  the  opening  of  this  work  we  meet  with  some  positions  which 
seem  to  be  of  rather  questionable  orthodoxy.  "  Before  the  In- 
carnation of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from 
simple  Deity,  and  his  rays  had  then  comparatively  little  power  to 
renew  our  fallen  nature!''*  (p.  4.)  *'  The  cistern,  so  to  speak,  out 
of  whose  fulness  the  Holy  Spirit  is  now  derived,  is  the  human 
nature  of  Christ.^^  (p.  5.)  These  passages  seem,  as  far  as  we  can 
understand  them,  to  imply  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
human  nature  of  the  Son,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  not  only  a 
questionable,  but  an  untrue  doctrine.  Where  in  Scripture,  or  in 
the  creeds  of  the  Church,  can  any  such  doctrine  be  found  ?  If 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  as 
well  as  from  the  divine,  his  nature  is  also  human,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  more  than  one  person  in  the  Trinity  who  shares  our 
nature.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  highly  erroneous  doctrine ;  in 
fact,  as  far  as  these  expressions  go,  they  involve  the  Monophysite 
and  Macedonian  heresies.  The  pretended  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  human,  as  well  as  from  the  divine  nature  of 
Ghnst,  seems  to  involve  the  unity  of  nature  in  Christ  instead  of 
the  unity  of  person  ;  and  the  doctrine  involved  in  such  language, 
as  the  human  nature  of  Christ  being  ^^  the  cistern^^  from  which 
the  Spirit  is  derived,  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  a  creature,  as  the  Macedonians  and  Arians  contended.  Such 
indiscreet  statements  on  the  prime  articles  of  the  Christian  faith 
form  rather  an  unfortunate  introduction  to  a  discussion  on  the 
Sacraments.  On  the  subject  of  Baptism,  the  author  ihaintains 
that  a  new  nature  is  not  infused  by  regeneration,  but  that  the 
former  nature  is  changed :  tjmtt  justification  is  given  at  baptism ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  an  infant,  ''  implies  no  more  than  an  admission 
into  a  federal  relation  to  God ;  an  adoption  into  his  family  i^  that 
sin  after  baptism  is  pardonable ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  nt 
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baptism.  On  the  whole,  the  language  employed  by  this  writer 
on  the  snbject  of  baptism  soema  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
baptismal  fonnulariea  of  the  Church  of  Enghmd.  On  the  Eucha- 
ri^  he  advocates  the  views  of  such  writers  aa  Zuinglius,  in  op- 
position to  the  more  Catholic  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  Bucer. 
This  sacrament  ceases  altogether  to  be  a  mystery,  according  to 
such  views,  and  becomes  a  mere  figure  or  representation.  These 
sentiments  appear  to  be,  at  once,  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity 
of  Scriptural  truth,  and  with  the  formularies  of  the  Church.  We 
cannot  recommend  this  work  aa  a  safe  guide  to  the  doctnoe  of 
the  Sacraments. 

XIX. — Thet)dore,  Ma  Brother  and  Sitters  i  or,  a  Summer  at  Sey- 
mour Ball.  Edited  5y  the  Rev.  William  Nevins.  London : 
Sharpe. 
A  PLEASING  little  tale,  in  which  the  education  of  a  Christian 
family,  with  continual  reference  to  the  baptismal  covenant,  is 
described.  The  volume  comprises  several  interesting  tales,  and 
is  wqH  adapted  for  children  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
Editor  states  that  his  task  has  been  little  more  than  that  of 
standing  sponsor  for  the  sentiments  and  opinions  expressed,  so  far 
as  they  are  of  a  doctrinal  character. 

XX. — The  FeetivaU  and  Fatti  /amitiarty  explained.    A   new 

Edition.     London :  Bums. 
Am  excellent  little  worli,  which  may  be  circulated  amongst  chil- 
dren without  any  fear.     Its  langu^e  is  familiar,  and  its  whole 
tone  unexceptionable  in  every  respect.     We  view  with  pleasure 
the  appearance  of  such  works  as  this. 

XXI. — 1.  Eourtem  Met^atione /or  a  Foriniala  of  J 0HiiGsv.KAa.i>. 
2.  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  English  Church,  by  Peteh 
Hkylin.  3.  Manual  of  Devotions /or  Confirmation  and  Eirst 
Communion. 
These  little  volumes  form  portions  of  a  series  of  very  cheap  pub- 
lications, of  a  religious  and  devotional  character,  published  by 
Messrs.  Bums,  anaJ.  H.  Parker,  of  Oxford.  The  first  and  third 
of  the  works  above-mentioned  will  be  found  generally  useful, 
though  we  could  have  wished  that  in  the  latter  the  scholastic  style 
and  title  of  the  "  Seven  deadly  sins"  had  been  omitted.  Lan- 
guage of  this  kind,  unnecessarily  introduced,  is  calculated  to  con- 
vey mistaken  impressions,  which  ought  not  to  exist.  The  Uttle 
work  extracted  from  Peter  Heyiin  is  apparently  above  the  com- 
prehension of  those  for  whom  this  series  of  publications  is  in- 
t«nded. 
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XXII, — BohfCs  Standard  Library. 

The  most  recent  volumes  of  this  interesting  and  extremely  low- 
priced  series,  which  we  have  seen,  are  the  second  and  concluding 
volume  of  Beckman^s  History  of  Inventions,  Discoveries,  and 
Origins,  with  additions  and  corrections  by  Dr.  Francis  and  Dr. 
Griffiths  ;  and  the  second  volume  of  translations  from  Schiller'^s 
works,  including  the  remainder  of  the  History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  Historical  Dramas  of  Wallenstein^s  Gamp,  the 
Piccolomini,  the  Death  of  VVjdlenstein,  and  Wilhelm  Tell.  These 
translations  have  been  executed  bv  persons  eminently  qualified 
for  this  task,  and  the  volume  beu)re  us  is  amongst  the  most 
interesting  which  has  yet  appeared  of  this  library.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  publisher,  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  his 
endeavours  to  provide  instruction  and  entertainment  for  them  at 
a  cheap  rate,  will  obtain  some  return  for  the  large  capital  which 
must  have  been  invested  in  the  publications  before  us. 

xxiii. — On  the  Reverence  dm  to  Hdy  Places.    By  the  Author  of 
^^ Remarks  on  English  Churches.^''    Third  Edition.     London: 
Murray.    Oxford :  Parker. 

To  few  writers  is  the  cause  of  Church  restoration  so  much  in- 
debted as  to  the  exceUent  Author  of  the  little  work  before  us,  of 
which  we  are  happy  to  observe  the  third  edition  with  considerable 
additions  and  improvements.  Mr.  Markland  has  wisely  directed 
his  efforts  to  the  removal  of  one  of  the  great  sources  of  irreligion 
in  the  present  day,  the  want  of  reverence  for  holy  places.  It  is 
his  especial  wish  to  address  the  younger  members  of  the  Ghurch, 
that,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  a  reverence  for  holy  places  may, 
by  God's  blessing,  even  by  this  simple  effort,  be  lastingly  un- 
pressed,  not  only  on  a  portion  of  the  present  generation,  but  on 
their  posterity  also,  who  may  be  led  to  '  know  the  same,  and  the 
children  which  are  yet  unborn ;'  so  in  the  beautiful  language  of 
St.  Augustin,  *in  nido  ecclesise  tuti  plumescerent,  et  alas  charita- 
tis  alimento  sanae  fidei  nutrirent.'  '* 

The  following  passage  expresses  feelinss  and  principles  with 
which  every  genuine  churchman  will  entirely  sympathize. 

'*  When  the  love  of  some  members  of  our  Church  has  waxed  cold, 
and,  faithless  to  their  vows,  they  have  forsaken  the  altars  where  they 
both  received  themselves  and  administered  to  others  the  bread  of  life, 
we  may  point  out,  as  a  beacon  light,  to  all,  and  especially  to  those  who 
are  wandering  in  doubt  and  error,  the  bright  example  of  a  prelate  of  our 
Church,  who,  in  days  of  rebuke  and  peril,  was  distinguished  for  his 
piety,  his  constancy,  his  meekness,  his  charity ;  '  one  who  boldly  re- 
buked vice,  and  patiently  suffered  for  the  truth's  sake ;'  one  who, '  for 
his  love  to  the  Chief  Shepherd,  taught  his  flock  how  they  might  make 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  both  their  daily  study  and  practice  ;* 
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and  who  in  hU  last  but  unJying  declaration  made  a  professioni  vhich 
'  like  a  father's  commandment  and  a  mother's  initruction,'  should  be 
'  bound  about  the  heart '  of  every  dutiful  and  loyal  son  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

"  '  As  for  my  leligion,  I  die  in  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Faith, 
professed  by  the  whole  Cliurch  before  the  disunion  of  east  and  west ; 
more  particularly  I  die  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  as 
it  stands  distinguished  from  all  Papal  and  Puritan  innovations,  aad  as 
it  adheres  to  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.'  " 

We  should  be  happy  to  sec  this  excellent  work  circulated 
widely  in  every  parish  in  England :  its  eHecta  could  not  but  be 
most  salutary  in  all  cases.  The  hints  and  suggestions  which  it 
Bupplies  in  reference  to  the  arrangements  and  care  of  churches 
and  cemeteries,  and  on  matters  concerning  public  worship,  are 
most  judicious  and  unexceptionable,  and  conveyed  in  a  style  so 
plea^ng  that  they  must  have  influence  with  all  who  may  peruse 
them. 

XXIV. — A  ffand-hooh  round  Jerugalem,  or  Companion  to  the  Model, 
By  the lt«t>.  JonuHLACKBVRV,  M.A.  London:  Bivingtons. 
The  value  of  this  book  is  chiefly  as  an  explanation  of  the  Model 
of  Jerusalem,  executed  by  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Author.  It  embraces  a  compendious  view  of  the  information 
brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  modem  writers  and 
antiquarians. 

XXV. — A  Manual  0/ Gothic  Architecture.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A, 

London :  Van  Voorst. 
This  Manual  may  be  recommended  to  all  students  of  Gothic 
Architecture  as   very    beautifully  got  up,   and  as  evincing  a 
thorou^i  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

XXVI. — Songs  of  the   Wilderness.     By  George  J.  Modmtain, 

D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Montreal.  London:  Bivingtons. 
The  object  of  this  little  volume  Is  one  which  must  enlist  tlio 
sympathies  of  every  Churchman.  It  is  designed  to  engage  the 
interest  of  the  public  on  behalf  of  the  urgent  spiritual  wants  of 
Canada,  and  to  contribute  towards  the  erection  of  a  bisliopric  in 
that  province.  There  is  throughout  these  poems  a  tone  of  piety 
and  of  feeling,  which  inspires  respect  for  their  author,  and  will, 
we  doubt  not,  render  them  acceptable  to  a  considerable  class  of 
readers. 

XX  VI! . — Miscellaneous. 
The    Charge    of    the    Lord    Bishop    of    London,    (Fellowes, 
BiviDgtoDs,)  recently  delivered,  is  probably  so  well  known  to 
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our  readers,  that  it  can  be  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  do  more 
than  refer  briefly  to  its  publication.  Considering  the  mode  in 
which  the  bishop'^s  suggestions  on  rubrical  observances  in  his 
lordship'^s  last  Charge  were  received,  it  became  a  subject  of  some 
anxiety  and  interest,  how  the  whole  question  would  be  treated  on 
the  present  occasion.  On  the  whole,  as  far  as  we  can  gather, 
the  Uharge  has  given  general  satisfaction.  It  is  a  very  candid 
exposition  of  views  and  intentions  which  every  one  must  respect, 
and  of  difficulties  which,  if  fairly  considered,  will  remove  all  those 
imputations  of  vacillation  of  principle,  or  want  of  sincerity, 
which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  hear.  We  sincerely  trust  that  there 
may  be  no  more  difference  on  questions  of  minute  detail,  but 
that,  under  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  all  parties  may  act  in 
harmony  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and 
the  reasonable  carrying  out  of  her  directions  on  all  great  points, 
without  attempting  compulsion  in  reference  to  minor  points  of 
temporary  diflbrence. 

The  "  Form  of  Prayer  used  in  laying  the  first  stone  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege Chapel,  Glenalmond,'"*  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth, 
M.A.,  Warden  (Rivingtons),  will  have  aflbrded  the  highest  grati- 
fication to  the  numerous  class  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  of  the  seminary  for  the  education 
of  clergy,  which  has  recently  been  erected  at  Glenalmond.  The 
Address  of  the  Warden  on  the  occasion,  is  worthy  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  scholar,  a  divine,  and  a  sincere  and  earnest  Christian. 

"  A  Discourse  on  the  Necessity  of  providing  an  enlightened 
Education  for  the  Christian  Ministry, '  &c.,  by  Edmund  Kell, 
M.A.  (London:  Simpkin  and  Marshall),  is  a  sermon  by  a  Uni- 
tarian preacher,  who  mveighs  against  the  system  of  instruction 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  throwing 
open  the  Universities  to  Dissenters  of  all  kinds.  ^'  Education 
for  the  People,**'  by  the  Rev.  Scott  F.  Surtees  (London :  Bell), 
proposes  a  plan  of  national  education,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Dr.  Hook.  Mr.  Surtees  is  of  opinion  that  the  religious  education 
of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  can  very  easily  be  conducted  together, 
and  is  desirous  of  union  between  them  in  various  ways. 

"  The  Village  Wake,**'  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  John  Boustead, 
M.A.  (Painter),  has  the  object  of  promoting  a  religious  obser- 
vance of  the  annual  feast-day  kept  in  commemoration  of  the 
consecration  of  churches,  which  has  degenerated  into  an  occasion 
of  excess  and  immorality.  "  The  Cause  of  Blight  and  Pestilence 
in  the  Vegetable  Creation,****  by  John  Parkin,  M.D.  (Hatchards), 
adduces  reasons  for  believing  that  the  potato  blight  will  continue, 
and  that  other  classes  of  vegetables  will  also  become  infected, 
from  whence   the  author  takes   occasion  to  suggest   extensive 
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fiflheriee,  as  the  only  remedy  against  famine.  HIb  pamphlet  is 
deserving  of  attention.  "The  Autobiography  of  Thinnas  Platter," 
from  the  German  (Wertheim),  is  a  very  amusing  histor?  of  the 
life  of  a  contemporary  of  Zuinglius,  and  adherent  of  the  Beforma- 
tion.  "  Pauperism,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Bradley  (Whittaker  and 
Co.),  proposes  the  abolition  of  the  present  Poor  Laws,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  vast  benefit  society,  supported  partly  by  the 
poor,  and  partly  by  the  rate-payers,  and  which  would  afford 
tiberid  relief  to  widows,  and  agea  and  infirm  persons.  "  Sharpens 
Magazine,"  the  cheapest  periodical  of  the  day,  continues  to  main- 
tain its  character  for  ability  and  general  interest.  Ad^ted  for 
fiimily  reading,  it  supplies  a  greater  quantity  and  variety  of 
matter  than  other  periodicals  offour  times  the  price. 

Mr.  Prowett,  of  Caiua  College,  Cambridge,  has  published  an 
English  metrical  translation  of  the  "  Prometheus  Unbound"  of 
.A^hylus.  It  is  preceded  by  some  observations  on  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  ancient  and  modem  drama.  The  trans- 
lation seems  well  and  carefully  done. 

Four  more  little  volumes  of  the  "  Devotional  Library"  have 
reached  us,  from  the  editorial  pen  of  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Hook. 
They  hear  the  respective  titles  of—"  Short  Meditations  for  every 
Day  in  the  YearT— Part  I.  Advent  to  Lent.  "  The  Cracified 
Jesus  ;  a  devotional  Commentary  on  the  22Dd  and  23rd  Chapters 
of  St.  Luke,"  by  Anthony  Homeck,  D.D.  "  The  Retired  Chris- 
tian exercised  in  Divine  Thoughts  and  Heavenly  Meditations," 
by  Bishop  Ken ;  and  "Helps  to  Self- Examination,"  by  W.  F, 
Hook,  D.D.  The  first  of  these  four  report  assigns  to  a  female 
pen,  and  we  are  specially  pleased  with  it. 

"  The  English  Churchman's  Calendar  for  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1 847,  compiled  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  is  as  distinct 
as  red  and  hlaok.  Old  English,  Roman,  and  Italic  t^es  can  make 
it.  It  really  seems  to  be  an  useful  pubhcation.  It  adheres  to 
what  is  expressed  in  our  Prayer-book ;  suggests  where  that  is 
silent;  and  "has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with"  the  "Roman 
Catholic  rules,  whatever  may  be  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  those 
rules." 

Mr.  Burns'  "  Illustrated  Catalogue"  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
books  of  the  season. — We  have  to  thank  the  authors  for  two 
or  three  more  small  publications,  which  the  press  of  matter 
obliges  us  to  defer  a  notice  of,  as  we  have  been  unable  as  yet  to 
bestow  on  them  the  attention  which  they  seem  to  deserve. 
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Australia. — FisUatUm  of  the  Diocese. — ^We  are  delighted  to  find, 
by  a  Visitation  Journal  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Australia,  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  ProfMgation  of  the  Gospel  tn  Foreign  Parts^ 
that  the  Church  in  that  colony  is  fast  recovering  from  the  state  of 
prostration  which  the  Bishop  had  to  lament  over  on  the  occasion  of  his 
last  viattataon '. 

The  bishop  began  his  visitation  tour  in  the  last  days  of  the  year 
1844,  and  continued  it  till  the  month  of  December,  1845.  In  the 
course  of  it  he  consecrated  twelve  churches,  and  laid  the  foundation, 
or  otherwise  provided  for  the  commencement,  of  eighteen  churches  and 
chapels.  Of  the  churches  to  which  the  Bishop  referred  in  1842,  as  remain- 
ing in  an  unfinished  state,  three  only  are  now  unconsecrated,  one  of 
them  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  procuring  a  minister  to  take 
chaige  of  it.  This,  the  want  of  clergy,  seems  now  to  be  the  great 
difficulty  with  which  the  Bishop  of  Australia  has  to  contend,  and 
for  the  removal  of  which  he  makes  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  -Gospel,  that  they  would  consider  the 
"destitute  condition  to  which  he  is  reduced  by  the  want  of  additional 
clergymen,  and  the  deplorable  consequences  which  must  arise  unless 
that  want  can  be  by  some  means  speedily  removed."  He  ordained  two 
deacons  in  December,  1844 ;  but  since  that  time,  says  the  Bishop, 
**  no  suitable  candidates  for  admission  have  been  presented.  During 
the  same  interval  the  diocese  has  lost  the  services  of  several ;  others 
are  at  this  time  completely  or  partially  disabled  by  sickness ;  and,  in 
the  event  of  any  other  casualties  diminishing  our  remaining  numbers,  it 
would  not  be  in  my  power  to  provide  for  the  ecclesiastical  services  of 
the  diocese,  or  to  keep  open  the  several  churches,  much  less  to  occupy 
the  additional  ones,  of  the  actual  erection  of  some  of  which,  and  of  the 
•till  further  proposed  augmentation  of  their  numbers,  I  have  now  trans- 
mitted a  statement." 

As  regards  the  social  condition  of  the  diocese,  the  following  obser- 
vations of  the  Bishop  will  be  read  with  interest  :•— "  The  transporta- 
tion of  felons  to  this  colony  has  been  discontinued  six  years ;  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  nearly  all  traces  of  the  convict  system  have 
disappeared  in  that  short  interval,  is  as  gratifying  as  it  is  surprising. 
Almost  the  only  remaining  mark  of  its  existence  is  the  stockade 
at  Blackheath  ;  and  the  number  of  prisoners  does  not  at  this  time 
exceed  seventy."  And  at  the  close  of  his  journal  he  adds : — "  One 
other    circumstance   ought    for    the    credit  of   the    country    to    be 

1  See  English  Review,  vol.  u.  p.  224,  495,  496. 
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recorded.  Although  continually  travelling  through  the  most  lonely 
and  uD&equented  part*  of  it  by  day,  and  sleeping  by  night  in  the 
remotest  stationi,  exposed  to  every  outrage,  had  there  been  the  slightest 
disposition  to  commit  acta  of  violence,  being  also  perfectly  unprotected, 
except  on  two  or  three  occasions  for  a  very  short  time  by  the  attend- 
ance of  B  single  mounted  policeman,  I  never  met  vrith  the  slightest 
molestation,  threat,  or  rudeness  ;  but  experienced  in  all  places,  and  on 
the  part  of  all  persons,  from  the  highest  to  the  lonest,  the  most  per- 
fect attention,  civility,  kindness,  hospitality,  and  respect.  It  is  right 
th&t  this  should  be  mentioned,  in  order  to  correct  any  impression  that 
may  prevail  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  general  character  of  the  people 
of  this  colony  ;  my  sincere  persuasion  being,  that  there  can  be  no 
country  in  which  an  unprotected  solitary  traveller  could  have  spent  so 
much  time,  and  passed  over  such  an  extended  space,  with  a  more  per- 
fect freedom  from  annoyance  or  injury.  Some  weight  is  due  to  this 
testimony,  retting  upon  the  experience  of  the  sixteen  years  which  I 
Lave  now  completed  here,  in  joumeyings  often  in  the  care  of  all  the 
churches ;  but,  thanks  be  to  Ood,  without  attendant  perils  of  any 
kind." 

Fkahcb. — ProUttant  Religiotu  Socieliet. — The  following  summary  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Protestant  reli^ous  societies  in 
France  during  the  year  1845-6,  is  taken  from  the  reports  read  at  their 
annual  meetings,  held  at  Paris  in  the  spring  of  this  year : — 

Recnpta.  EKpenditiire. 

fiancs  fnuca 

Soci^t^  fivuB^que 231,077  239,270 

. >desMimiaiiB 104,173  162,036 

d'  Instruction  prim^re    ....       69,500  58,600 

biblique  tna^ajae  et  £tnng^        .        .      46,034  46,945 

biblique  proteatanto        ....      32,897  2V,281 

' dea  ial€r(Cs  g^a^raox  du  Protestantinne 

tnn^ 31,075  33,270 

. '  des  Intit^B  religieux         ....      29,082  36,496 

de  Pr^voyance  et  de  secoun  mutuels      .      20,G2I  17,406 

Total  .    554,469  612,303 

The  moat  important  of  them,  the  Sociiti  ieangilique,  whose  proceed- 
ings have  been  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  our  Review  ',  employed 
during  the  last  year  146  agents,  of  which  thirty-four  were  ministers, 
and  fivc-and-twenty  evangelists  or  lay  preachers. 

Oeruahy.— Critical  tiluation  of  the  Evangelic  Church  of  Pruttia  ; 
the  Qeneral  Synod. — The  deliberations  of  this  assembly,  unexpectedly 
suspended  at  the  end  of  August  last,  have  had  the  effect  of  accelerating 
the  crisis  ;  the  approach  of  which  has  been  clearly  indicated  by  the  ten- 
dencies manifested  of  late  years  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
evangelic  communions  of  Germany.     The  fearful  question,  whether  the 

■  See  English  Review,  vol.  v.  pp.  493—603. 
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faith  of  the  first,  or  the  infidelity  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  to  have 
the  ascendancy  in  these  communions,  has  at  last  heen  hrought  to  an 
issue  in  the  representative  assembly  of  the  Evangelic  Church  of 
Prussia,  and  the  victory,  we  grieve  to  say,  is  for  the  present  on  the  side 
of  infidelity.  The  suspension  of  the  deliberations  of  the  synod  has 
thrown  the  conflict  back  upon  the  field  of  theological  literature,  and  the 
more  dangerous  field  of  public  opinion  ;  there  it  may  be  left  to  rage 
for  a  time  :  but  the  situation  of  affairs  has  become  such,  that  it  will  not 
be  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  delay  the  moment  much  longer  when  a 
decisive  course  must  be  taken,  either  for  the  expulsion  of  rationalism 
Arom  the  Church,  reducing  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  a  small 
minority  of  the  nation,  or  fbr  its  legal  recognition,  and  the  consequent 
extinction,  at  no  distant  period,  of  the  *'  United  Evangelic  Church"  as 
a  communion  entitled  to  bear  the  Christian  name. 

Before  we  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  unexpected,  though  by 
no  means  surprising,  result  of  a  measure  intended  by  the  king  to  open 
the  way  for  the  recognition  of  the  Church  and  the  restoration  of  ortho" 
doxy  within  her,  we  will  resume  our  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
synod,  at  the  point  at  which  it  was  broken  off  in  our  last ',  and  con- 
tinue it  as  far  as  the  notices  of  the  proceedings  of  the  synod,  which 
have  also  been  interrupted,  will  enable  us  to  do  so. 

The  subject  of  deliberation  in  the  last  sessions  reported  by  us  was,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  course  of  training  for  the  ministry,  and  the 
employment  of  the  candidates.  In  connexion  with  this  point  the  fol- 
lowing statistical  data,  furnished  by  the  Berliner  Allgemeine  KircheU' 
Zeitungt  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  they  present  a  clear  view  of  the 
actual  state  of  things  to  which  the  discussion  of  the  synod  applies. 
The  population  of  Prussia,  belonging  to  the  Evangelic  Communion, 
amounts  to  9,428,911,  the  number  of  ministers  to  5839,  which  gives 
an  average  of  rather  more  than  1600  souls  under  the  charge  of  one 
clergyman  *.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1845  there  were  1072  candidates 
who  had  passed  their  '*  examination  pro  venia  concionandi,**  and  1446 
candidates  who  had  obtained  their  certificate'  pro  ministerio,  that  is  to 
say,  altogether  2518  young  men  destined  and  qualified  for  the  ministry, 
equal  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  acting  clergy ;  of  these  only  120  were 
employed  by  the  Church  in  the  capacity  of  catechists ;  all  the  rest 
being  thrown  back  upon  secular  employments,  and  that  for  an  average 
period  of  fourteen  years ;  a  period  which,  under  the  present  arrange- 
ments, is  likely  to  be  still  further  protracted,  as  during  the  six  years 
from  1839  to  1844,  the  average  number  of  candidates  promoted  to 
ecclesiastic  offices  was  only  180  annually,  while  the  number  of  ex- 
pectants was  swelled  at  the  rate  of  230  candidates  examined  pro  venia 
concionandi,  and  261  pro  ministerio.     Even  if  all  those  who  have  passed 

*  See  p.  212  of  the  present  yolume. 

*  According  to  the  same  authority,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in 
the  Prusfiian  dominioDS  is  5,820,123 ;  the  number  of  clerg}'men,  5577)  of  which 
3559  are  incumbents,  and  2018  curates ;  the  average  of  souls  under  the  charge  of 
one  clergyman  being  1040. 
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dieir  •zamiDBtion,  iMrc  At  ones  bioaght  into  aerTioe,  as  aKistant 
miniaten,  agreeably  to  the  wiali  expreited  by  the  synod,  the  Dumber  of 
souls  under  the  cha^  of  one  clergyman  vould  still  be  upwards 
of  1100. 

From  the  consideratioa  of  the  present  system  of  preparation  for  itw 
ministry,  llie  synod  passed  on,  in  its  16th  and  17tb  sessions,  (July  lOth. 
snd  13th,)  to  tbs  question  of  superannuation.  In  the  report  of  the 
oommittee  the  subject  waa  divided  under  two  heads :  I ,  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  removing  a  minister  from  active  service  to  the  luperannu- 
atioD  list ;  and,  2,  the  provision  to  be  made  for  him  in  the  way  of  pen- 
aioD.  On  the  first  point  the  committee  was  desirous  of  securing  to  the 
ministers  themselves  the  right  of  retiring  after  a  certain  period  of  service, 
and'  to  the  authorities  the  power  of  removing  them  without  incurring 
the  imputation  of  harshness,  and  therefore  proposed  to  fix  the  comple- 
tion of  the  7Sth  year  as  the  "oanonioal "  period  of  retirement  from 
miuisterial  functions  ;  giving  to  the  oonsistory  the  power  of  extending 
beyond  that  period  tba  active  service  of  any  clei^yman,  whom  his  patrcm 
or  his  parish  might  wish  to  retain.  To  this  proposal  many  objectioua 
were  raised  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  It  was  urged  that  the  connexion 
between  the  pastor  and  his  flock  was  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  a  civil  employment,  and  that  actual  incapacity  alom  could 
justify  its  dissolution ;  that  the  prospect  of  being  dependent  on  the 
good  plearore  of  his  patron  or  his  parish  for  his  continuance  in  otfice, 
after  the  attainment  of  his  75th  year,  was  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
free  and  fearless  discharge  of  his  functions  ;  that  many  cler^men 
vere  quite  equal  to  their  duties  at  the  age  of  ^&,  and  that  although 
as  mere  men  of  business  they  might  not  be  aa  able  as  younger  men, 
the  weight  of  their  spiritual  influence  was  likely  to  be  increased,  rather 
than  diminished,  by  their  years.  More  particulaiiy  it  was  insisted  on, 
that  in  the  earliest  and  best  times  of  the  Church,  aged  clergymen  were 
looked  up  to  with  more  than  ordinary  veneration  ;  that  in  those  days  a 
systom  of  superannuation  w&b  not  even  dreamt  of;  and  one  speaker 
aptly  remarked,  that  when  the  Apostle  St.  John,  by  reason  of  his  ad- 
vanced  age,  could  say  no  more  to  his  flock,  than,  "  Little  children,  love 
one  another  I"  this  would  scarcely  hAve  been  considered  a  suScient 
reason  for  proposing  that  he  should  retire  from  the  apDstolio  office.  It 
was  further  suggested,  that  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  age  and  con- 
sequent infirmity  uf  the  minister  might  in  most  cases  be  met  by  fu-o- 
viding  an  assistant  minister,  to  lighten  his  duties  ;  and  it  was  pointed 
out,  that  in  cases  where  the  retirement  of  a  clergyman  might  on  other 
grounds  appear  desirable,  the  process  of  superannuation  at  a  period  of 
life  arbitrarily  fixed  upon  as  a  general  rule,  would  prove  a  most  ineffi- 
cient remedy.  Upon  these  and  other  less  important  considerations  the 
proposal  of  the  committee  was  rejected  by  a  decided  majority ;  and  the 
whole  subject  was  referred  back  to  the  same  committee,  with  directions 
to  add  to  their  numbers,  and  to  report  to  the  synod  upon  the  following 
two  questions:  1,  the  best  means  of  malting  the  ecclesiastic  authority 
acquainted  with  any  case  of  incapacity  which  might  arise  ;  and,  2,  tbe 
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best  course  of  proceeding  for  establishing  in  a  legal  manner  the  fkct  of 
such  incapacity,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  superannuation. 

On  the  second  point,  the  provision  to  be  made  for  superannuated 
ministers,  the  following  questions  arose :  Whether  the  superannuated 
minister  should  continue  to  draw  a  part  of  his  official  income  in  the 
shape  of  retiring  pension,  thus  crippling  the  resources  of  his  successor, 
or  whether  the  latter  should  come  at  once  into  full  possession  of  the 
income  attached  to  his  office  ;  and  if  the  latter,  or  if  the  portion  con- 
tributed from  the  official  income  towards  the  support  of  the  superannuated 
minister  were  but  small  and  insufficient,  whether  the  pension  was  to  be 
provided  by  the  State,  or  by  the  parish,  or  from  a  separate  pension 
fund  to  be  formed  by  an  annual  tax  upon  all  ecclesiastial  revenues, 
or  in  what  proportions  those  different  sources  might  severally  contri- 
bute. It  was  ultimately  determined,  that  the  present  system,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  superannuated  minister  continues  to  draw  from  one 
third  to  one  half  of  his  official  income,  should  be  maintained,  and  that 
in  addition  to  this,  a  pension  fund  should  be  est^lished  in  each  pro- 
vince, to  be  supported  in  part  by  the  contributions  of  the  clergy  them- 
selves, with  assistance  from  the  State,  and  to  be  administered  by  the 
public  authorities. 

The  publication  of  abstracts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  synod  had  pro- 
ceeded thus  far,  when  in  the  53rd  session,  on  the  26th  of  August,  the 
synod  determined,  that  for  the  future  only  full  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings, with  the  names  of  the  speakers,  should  be  given  to  the  public. 
Agreeably  to  this  resolution  an  official  report  of  the  acts  of  the  synod 
is  expected  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  information  respecting  its  deli- 
berations is  confined  to  certain  documents  which  have  been  published, 
and  so  much  of  the  history  of  their  discussion  and  adoption  by  the 
synod  as  has  transpired  through  private  channels.  The  reasons  for 
which  the  synod  came  to  this  determination,  do  not  clearly  appear ;  the 
Berliner  Aligemeine  Kirchen-Zeiiung  complains  of  it  as  an  unwarrant- 
able proceeding,  which  no  one  could  have  expected ;  the  probability 
is,  that  such  a  course  was  deemed  indispensable  to  avoid  misrepresenta- 
tion, considering  the  importance  of  the  questions  on  which  the  synod 
deliberated  during  its  later  sessions,  and  the  strong  party  feeling  which 
its  resolutions  called  forth. 

The  whole  business  transacted  at  the  synod,  up  to  the  time  of  its 
dissolution  or  prorogation,  forms  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
amount  of  business  which  was  in  course  of  preparation.  No  less  than 
thirty-five  reports  on  as  many  different  subjects  had  been  drawn  up  by 
the  eight  committees^;  of  which  the  synod  had  only  had  seven  under 
its  consideration,  when  its  labours  were  brought  to  a  close  by  royal 
mandate.     The  seven  subjects  in  question  are  : — 

1.  The  administration  of  oaths. 

2.  Alleviation  of  the  administrative  functions  of  the  clergy. 

3.  Preparation  for  the  ministerial  office. 

^  See  p.  a07  of  thia  vohime. 
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4.  Supierannuation  of  aged  clergy  men  • 

5.  The  obligation  of  the  symbolical  books  as  a  rule  of  faith,  for  the 
maintenance  of  purity  and  unity  of  doctrine. 

6.  The  union  question. 

7.  Constitutional  organization  of  the  Church  of  the  six  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  the  fifth  of  these  subjects  which  created  in  the  synod  itself  the 
warmest  debates,  produced  the  strongest  excitement  out  of  doors,  and 
occasioned  the  interference  of  the  king  with  the  continuance  of  the 
synodical  sittings.  As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  different  accounts 
which  are  lying  before  us,  the  synod  brought  this  subject  to  a  close  in 
its  39th  session,  on  the  tenth  of  August,  by  adopting  a  form  of  ordina- 
tion engagement,  which  virtually  substitutes  a  new  symbol  of  faith  in 
the  place  of  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month 
the  synod  was  surprised  by  the  following  communication  from  the  pre- 
sident. Minister  von  Eichhorn :  **  The  synod  has  now  been  in  full  action 
for  the  space  of  three^pionths  ;  33  reports  of  committees  are  of  them- 
selves sufiicient  to  attest  the  diligence  and  devotion  of  its  members ; 
besides  which,  their  strength  has  been  put  in  requisition  by  49  plenary 
sessions.  It  would  be  almost  cruel  to  impose  on  them  a  longer  con- 
tinuance of  their  labours,  and  a  longer  detention  from  their  homes,  and 
from  the  pressing  ofiicial  duties  which  await  them  there.  It  is,  indeed, 
much  to  be  lamented  that  there  has  not  been  sufiicient  time  to  delibe- 
rate upon  the  matters  which  are  still  in  progress  :  this  I  feel  the  more, 
as  I  have  learned  by  experience  how  much  advantage  is  to  be  derived 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  from  the  intelligence  and  good  feeling  of 
an  assembly  of  men  so  highly  distinguished  ;  and  when  I  look  at  the 
matters  which  have  been  deliberated  upon,  my  regret  is  still  further 
increased.  I  have,  however,  yesterday  made  my  report  on  the  subject 
to  his  majesty  the  king,  and  he  too  is  exceedingly  grieved  that  an 
assembly,  which  has  so  greatly  approved  itself,  and  has  worked  together 
so  well,  should  not  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  its  counsel  on  the 
remaining  questions  also  ;  but  he  too  perceives,  that  both  the  eccle- 
siastical and  the  lay-members  of  the  synod  may  not  be  detained  any 
longer  from  their  ordinary  ofiicial  duties,  and  those  who  are  not  public 
servants,  from  their  private  avocations;  and  he,  therefore,  permits  this 
assembly  to  close  its  labours  at  the  end  of  this  month,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  able  to  reconstitute  itself  at  any  time  upon  his  majesty's 
invitation,  in  order  to  advise  on  the  remaining  subjects  of  debate  ;  the 
time  at  which  this  may  be  done  to  be  determined  hereafter." 

In  pursuance  of  this  intimation,  the  synod  proceeded  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch  to  bring  the  debate  on  the  question  then  in  hand — the 
project  of  an  ecclesiastical  constitution — to  a  close  ;  and  having  finished 
it  on  the  28th  of  August,  the  56th  and  last  session  was  held  on  the 
29th,  when  the  president  formally  prorogued  it,  with  an  intimation  that 
the  king  intended  to  convene  it  again  in  the  course  of  next  year ;  after 
which  the  synod  was  closed  with  prayer  and  a  psalm.  There  was  a 
plentiful  exchange  of  farewell  speeches  and  parting  civilities ;  among 
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others,  the  synod  presented  to  the  president,  Minister  von  Eichhom, 
an  album,  to  which  each  member  had  furnished  a  contribution.  But 
even  from  this  testimony  of  personal  regard  party  spirit  was  not  ex- 
cluded ;  the  burgomaster  of  Berlin  having  inserted,  as  his  contribu- 
tion, a  passage  from  the  famous  rationalistic  address,  presented  to  the 
king,  in  August,  1845,  by  the  municipality  of  Berlin,  for  which  that 
body  was  personally  reprimanded  by  the  king ' ;  the  burgomaster  ex- 
pressly alleging  the  "address"  as  the  source  from  which  his  quotation 
was  taken.  As  an  indication  of  the  spirit  in  which  this  great  religious 
conflict  is  carried  on,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  for  thus  indi- 
rectly bearding  the  king,  under  cover  of  participation  in  an  act  of  ci- 
vility offered  to  his  minister,  the  burgomaster  was  complimented,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  by  a  vote  of  the  Gustavus-Adolphus  association,  as 
a  man  **  in  whose  breast  dwelt  truth  and  freedom,  fearlessness  and 
courage,  even  in  face  of  the  throne." 

Having  thus  completed  the  history  of  the  synod,  we  shall  now  lay 
before  our  readers  the  two  most  important  docuiqents,  which  it  drew  up 
before  its  dissolution  ;  viz.,  the  new  form  of  ordination  engagement, 
and  the  project  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Constitution.  The  latter 
document  is  as  follows  : — 

Preamble. 

§  1.  It  is  desirable  to  establish  at  length  in  the  eastern  provinces'  a 
constitution  founded  upon  an  amalgamation  of  the  consistorial  and  the 
presbyterial  systems,  in  the  manner  following  : — 

§  2.  This  development  of  the  constitution  of  the  Evangelic  Church 
to  a  state  of  greater  independence  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  is  agree- 
able to  the  principles  of  the  Evangelic  Church,  and  is  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  more  perfect  building  up  of  the  congregation  on  the  ground  of 
evangelic  faith  and  confession. 

Chapter  I. 
Of  the  local  congregation,  or  parish,  and  the  presbytery, 

§  3.  Every  parish  is  to  have  a  presbytery,  consisting  of  the  minister, 
or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  whole  of  the  ministers,  of  the  Church,  and 
a  certain  number  of  lay  members  (elders).  The  number  of  lay  mem- 
bers is  determined  by  the  parish  according  to  its  wants,  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  consistory :  the  minimum  being  four  members,  i.  e. 
two  elders,  properly  speaking,  one  churchwarden,  and  one  deacon. 

§  4.  The  lay  members  hold  office  for  six  years,  go  out  by  rotation 
from  three  to  three  years,  and  are  re-eligible.  Those  who  have  served 
the  office  twice,  are  '*  honourable  elders,"  and  as  such  eligible  for  the 
diocesan  synod. 

•  See  English  Review,  vol.  iv.  pp.  504 — 506. 

f  The  western  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  Rhenish  Prussia  have  been  for  some 
years  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  their  own. 
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)  fi.  The  pwuh  elaeti  ibe  lay  membeN  of  tli«  pmbyt«rj  by  s 
majority  of  votei.  Tbe  presbytery  guidea  tbe  pariab  ia  tbe  election  by 
iDsking  prapondoni,  to  wbich  tbe  pariih,  however,  ii  not  bound  to 

)  6.  QnaliGed  electors  are  all  Christian  householders  who  do  not 
live  upon  alms,  and  who  are  of  unblemished  reputation.  Eligible  are 
those  only  who,  besides  a  blameless  conversation,  attest  their  Church 
feeling  by  attendance  on  public  worship  and  on  the  Holy  Communion. 

$  ?■  If  in  laiger  parishes  (exceeding  11)00  souls)  inconveuieiice 
should  arise,  oi  be  apprehended,  from  the  congregating  together  of  all 
the  bonseholdera  for  election  purposes,  the  election  of  the  elders  may  be 
effected  by  deputy  electors  chosen  by  the  whole  of  the  householden, 
either  conjoindy  or  in  sections.  The  anrangement  of  matters  of  detail 
rests  with  the  diocesan  synod. 

J  9.'  A  set  formulary  is  to  be  provided  for  solemnly  introducing  the 
elders  elect,  taking  their  official  engagement,  and  assigning  to  them 
their  places  of  honour  in  tbe  Chnreh. 

}  10.  The  duties  of  tbe  presbytery  are  as  follows  :~— 

1.  To  maintain  discipline  and  good  morals,  and  to  promote  a  Chrie- 
IJui  spirit  in  the  parish. 

2.  To  see  to  outward  order  in  divine  service  and  to  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day. 

3.  To  administer  and  superintend  the  local  property  of  the  Church, 
of  chatitable  foundations  and  schools,  within  tbe  limits  of  legal  com- 
petency. 

4.  To  exercise  inspection  and  control  over  tbe  buildings  of  the 
Church. 

5.  To  take  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  as  far  as  falls  within  the 
province  of  the  Church. 

6.  To  take  a  part  in  superintending  the  school,  and  guarding  the 
influence  of  the  Church  over  the  Christian  education  of  youth. 

7.  To  act  and  vote  in  the  name  of  (he  parish  in  matters  of  alteration 
in  the  liturgy,  in  the  introduction  or  abrogation  of  particular  services, 
as  far  as  the  parish  has  a  voice  ia  these  matters,  and  provided  that 
they  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  a  direct  reference  to  all 
the  electors  of  the  parish ;  to  take  the  preparatory  measures  for  the 
exercise  of  parochial  rights,  in  (be  appointment  of  ministers,  and  the 
settlement  of  calls. 

8.  To  represent  the  parish  in  all  legal  transactions,  vrith  the  concnr- 
rence  of  the  provincial  authority ;  and  to  appoint  the  inferior  officers 
of  the  Church,  except  in  cases  where  the  appointment  is  already  vested 
in  particular  persons  or  corporations. 

$  11.  For  particular  departments  of  these  duties,  the  special  offices 
of  churchwarden  and  deacon  are  appointed  within  the  presbytery ;  the 
churchwarden  undertaking  the  financial  administration  of  the  Church, 
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and  the  superintendence  of  the  buildings  and  other  property,  the  deacon 
the  management  of  the  poor.  Additional  deacons  may  be  appointed  in 
the  presbytery  for  the  various  branches  of  Christian  charity  towards  the 
distressed  and  the  necessitous  of  every  kind.  In  the  smallest  pres- 
byteries of  four  members,  one  churchwarden  and  one  deacon  is  ap- 
pointed ;  in  other  cases  the  number  of  deacons  is  to  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  wants  of  the  parish,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  §  3. 

§  12.  To  the  minister  it  belongs,  1.  to  preside  in  the  presbytery, 
and  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  to  give  the  casting  vote;  2.  to 
direct  the  elders  and  deacons  in  matters  affecting  the  cure  of  souls ; 
3.  he  is  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  presbytery  in  matters  belonging 
to  its  cognizance*;  4.  he  is  independent  of  the  presbytery  in  regard  to 
the  personal  functions  of  his  office,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  cure  of  souls,^ 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  all  ministerial  acts ;  5.  if  the 
elders  should  see  any  thing  amiss  in  the  official  conduct  of  the  minister, 
they  are  entitled  and  bound  to  notify  the  same  to  the  superior  authority  ; 
6.  the  consent  of  the  presbytery  is  necessary  for  admission  to  the  rite 
of  confirmation. 

$  13.  The  use  of  Churches  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  public 
worship  and  other  means  of  edification  recognized  by  the  Evangelic 
Church,  requires  the  consent  of  both  the  presbytery  and  the  consistory, 
as  well  as  in  certain  cases  that  of  the  patron.  On  the  question,  what 
acts,  besides  those  prescribed  in  the  liturgy,  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
worship  and  other  means  of  edification  recognized  by  the  Evangelic 
Church,  the  consistory  decides. 

§  14.  The  presbytery  may  employ  assistant  deacons  for  specific  ser- 
vices connected  with  the  functions  of  the  diaconate.  These,  however, 
are  not  members  of  the  presbytery  :  still  if  they  are  employed  perma- 
nently, though  only  during  pleasure,  they  obtain  an  official  character, 
and  are  solemnly  introduced  into  their  office. 

§  18 ''.  The  rights  of  patrons  are  not  interfered  with  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  presbytery  ;  but  if  a  patron  reserves  to  himself  the  right 
of  appointing  a  steward  for  the  administration  of  the  property  of  the 
Church,  he  nominates  the  churchwarden  from  among  the  presbytery;  he 
is  not,  as  patron,  a  member  of  the  presbytery,  but  may  become  so  by 
election,  if  he  is  willing  to  be  elected,  and  to  renounce,  for  the  time 
being,  the  right  of  nominating  the  churchwarden. 

§  19.  Questions  respecting  alienation  of  parochial  property,  parochial 
rates,  and  other  like  questions,  on  which  the  parochial  officers  are  not 
competent  to  decide,  as  the  law  now  stands,  cannot  hereafter  be 
decided  by  the  presbytery.  In  small  parishes  such  questions  are  to  be 
decided  by  the  whole  of  the  householders  ;  in  larger  parishes  (above  500 
souls),  by  a  body  of  parochial  representatives,  whose  votes  bind  the 
parish ;  but  all  such  decisions  require  to  be  confirmed  by  the  provincial 

*  Three  paragraphs  are  omitted  here,  two  respecting  matters  of  parochial 
administration,  regbtrationy  &c.,  and  the  third  respecting  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline. 
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authority.  The  number  of  these  officer*,  and  the  time  for  wtiich  ttiey 
hold  office,  is  determined  in  the  case  of  each  parish  by  a  resolution  of 
the  presbytery,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  provincial  authority, 
with  the  advice  of  the  moderators  of  the  diocesan  synod. 

Chapter  II. 
Of  the  Diocetan  Synod. 

The  diocesan  synod  consists  of  the  superintendent,  alJ  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  who  have  an  independent  charge,  not  a  mere  assistant 
office,  and  a  lay  depnty  for  every  parish  which  has  a  presbytery  of  its 
own.  SeTeral  parishes  united  under  the  charge  of  one  minister,  may, 
at  their  option,  either  appoint  a  common  representative,  or  exercise 
the  right  of  appointment  in  turns.  If  there  should  be  reason  to  appre- 
hend too  great  an  inequality  in  the  number  of  the  clerical  and  lay  mem- 
bers of  the  diocesan  synod,  the  provincial  synod  shall,  with  the 
concurrents  of  the  ecclesiastic  authority,  be  empowered  to  provide  a 
remedy.  The  assistant  ministen  employed  within  the  diocese,  are  to  at- 
tend the  deliberations  of  the  diocesan  synod,  with  the  right  of  giving  their 
counsel,  but  without  the  power  of  voting.  The  permanently  appointed 
minislers  of  public  institutions,  and  the  military  chapluns,  have  the  full 
right  of  sitting  and  voting  in  the  diocesan  synod, 

{  21.  The  superintendent  presides  over  the  diocesan  synod.  He  is 
appointed  by  the  sovereign,  from  among  three  candidates,  whose  names 
are  presented  to  him  by  the  diocesan  synod,  acting  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  moderators  of  the  provincial  synod ;  he  holds  his  office  for  life. 
In  addiUon  to  the  superintendent,  the  diocesan  synod  elects,  subject  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  consistory,  a  clerical  secretary  for  six  years ;  the 
two  together  form  the  board  of  moderators  of  the  synod. 

$  22.  The  diocesan  synod  meets  at  least  once  a  year. 

§  23.  Its  functions  are  : 

1.  To  discuss  Chnrch  affairs. 

2.  To  report  on  propositions  made  by  the  consistory. 

3.  To  make  propositions  to  both  the  consistory  and  the  provincial 

4.  To  take  a  part  in  the  supervision  of  the  religious  condition  of  the 
diocese. 

A.  To  take  a  part  in  the  exercise  of  discipline  over  ministers  and 
elders, 

}  24.  The  superintendent  is  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  diocesan 
synod,  in  regard  to  the  matters  above  specified ;  but  in  all  other  respects 
he  is  considered  as  the  oi^an  of  the  consistory,  and  as  sucfa  independent 
of  the  synod. 

S  25.  The  superintendent  may,  in  case  of  need,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  synod,  and  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  consistory,  employ 
the  lay  assessor  of  tbe  synod  as  an  assistant  for  the  dispatch  of  extemd 
Chnrch  business. 
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Chapter  III. 

Of  the  Provincial  Synod. 

§  26.  Tbe  provincial  synod  consists  of  the  following  members : — 
1.  the  general  superintendent  of  the  province;  2.  all  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  dioceses  and  the  military  chaplains  in  chief;  3.  a 
clerical  and  a  lay  deputy  chosen  by  every  diocesan  synod  ;  4.  in  pro- 
vinces in  which  there  is  an  university,  a  professor  of  the  faculty  of 
theology,  and  a  professor  of  the  faculty  of  law,  chosen  by  the  evangelic 
members  of  the  respective  faculties ;  in  the  province  where  there  is  no 
university,  a  professor  of  law  is  to  be  deputed  to  the  provincial  synod 
by  some  neighbouring  university  ;  5.  the  director  of  the  theological 
seminary,  which  applies  only  to  the  seminary  of  Wittenberg ;  6.  the 
director  of  the  schoolmasters'  seminary ;  if  there  is  more  than  one  such 
,  seminary  in  the  province,  the  directors  attend  in  rotation ;  7*  an  evan- 
gelic director  of  a  gymnasium,  chosen  by  all  the  evangelic  directors  of 
the  gymnasia  of  tbe  province. 

§  27*  The  general  superintendent  is  the  president  of  tbe  province.  He 
is  appointed  for  life  by  the  king ;  but  before  the  appointment  is  made, 
the  provincial  synod  is  consulted  on  the  subject.  The  synod  elects, 
besides,  an  assessor,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  representative  of  the 
general  superintendent,  and  a  clerical  secretary  for  six  years ;  these 
together  form  the  board  of  moderators  of  the  provincial  synod. 

§  28.  A  royal  commissary  is  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  synod,  to 
watch  over  the  rights  of  the  royal  supremacy.  All  the  members  of  the 
consistory  likewise  may,  with  permission  of  their  superior  authority, 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  synod  ;  but  without  the  right  of 
voting. 

§  29.  The  provincial  synod  meets  at  least  once  in  three  years. 

§  30.  The  provincial  synod  has  to  watch  over  the  religious  condition  of 
the  province,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline  ;  and  to  bring 
defects  or  complaints  under  the  notice  of  the  consistory.  For  this 
purpose  the  propositions  made  by  the  diocesan  synods  are  to  be 
communicated  to  it  by  the  consistory.  The  synod  deputes  members 
of  its  own  body  to  take  a  part  in  the  examination  of  the  candidates, 
with  a  right  of  voting.  In  proceedings  against  a  clergyman  on  account 
of  doctrine,  or  of  conduct  originating  in  his  doctrinal  views,  the  con- 
sistory is  not  competent  by  itself  to  pass  final  sentence  ;  but  after  the 
evidence  is  closed,  the  consistory  is  to  call  in  for  this  purpose  a  number  of 
members  of  the  provincial  synod,  equal  to  the  number  of  the  consistory  ; 
such  members  to  be  elected  for  this  function  by  the  synod  from  three 
to  three  years,  in  equal  proportions  from  its  clerical  and  its  lay  members  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  two  members  of  the  faculty  of  theology,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  the  synodal  member,  and  the  other  elected  by  the 
faculty  from  three  to  three  years.  These,  together  with  the  consistory, 
form  the  court  of  judicature  in  matters  of  discipline.  The  synod  passes 
resolutions  in  Church  matters ;  bat  such  resolutions  do  not  become  the 
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law  of  the  Church,  until  they  have  received  the  unction  of  the  proTin- 
cial  government.  The  gynod  reports  on  Church  quevtioni  referred  to 
it  by  the  ecclesiastic  authorities.  The  fundamental,  peculiar,  and 
legally  recc^tzed  elements  of  the  Church-constitution  of  the  province 
in  regard  to  doctrine,  worship,  and  ecolesinstic  organisation,  cannot  be 
altered  without  the  (»nsent  of  the  provincial  synod.  Nevertheless,  in 
all  general  matters,  the  provincial  synods  are  sabject  to  the  decisions  of 
the  general  synod  of  the  kingdom. 

Chapikr  IV. 
0/lhe  General  Synod, 

§  SI.  The  general  synod  consists  of  the  foUowing  members :  I.  the 
presidents  of  the  consistories ;  3.  the  genera]  anperintendenta  and  tho 
army  provost,  or  supreme  military  chaplain  ;  3.  the  four  royal  chap- 
lains \  4.  three  clerical  and  three  lay  members  of  each  province,  chosen  , 
by  the  provincial  synod  &ora  among  its  own  members  ;  9.  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  theology,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  law,  from 
each  of  the  universities  of  the  land. 

§  32.  The  president  is  chosen  by  the  king,  either  in  or  «■(  of  the 
synod.     The  synod  elects  a  vice-president  and  the  secsdaries. 

%  33.  The  general  synod  meets  every  nine  yean,  and  is  convened  on 
special  occasions  according  to  the  king's  pleaaare.  An  extraordinary 
convocation  may  be  suggested  by  the  provincial  synods. 

}  34.  The  general  synod  passes  resolutions  on  Church  matters,  which, 
however,  do  not  become  the  law  of  the  Church  until  they  have  received 
the  royal  sanction.  It  report*  on  subjects  referred  to  it  by  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  authority.  No  alterations  can  be  made  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  national  Church,  touching  her  discipline,  liturgy,  and 
constitution,  without  the  consent  of  the  general  synod. 

Craptir  V. 
Of  the  Contutoriet. 
%  85.  To  complete  the  constitutional  system,  it  is  desiiable  that  a 
supreme  consistory  should  in  due  time  be  appointed  ;  in  the  flnt  place, 
as  a  tribunal  of  appellate  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  as  a 
council  to  be  consulted  on  Church  afiaira,  and  empowered  to  exercise 
supreme  administtative  functions.  It  is  to  consist  of  a  lay  president, 
and  of  clerical  and  lay  councillors,  if  possible  in  sufficient  numbers  for 
every  province  to  be  represented  ;  the  councillors  to  be  chosen  by  the 
sovereign,  with  the  advice  of  the  supreme  consistory,  and  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Minister  of  Worship.  The  functions  of  the  supreme 
consistory  are  :  1.  to  hear  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  consistories 
in  cases  of  Charch  discipline ;  2,  to  report  to  the  minister  of  worship 
on  matters  of  internal  Church  discipline,  respecting  the  professors  of 
theology  in  the  Universities;  no  proceedings  touching  doctrine  and 
Church  life  being  allowable  in  those  cases,  without  such  report ;  3. 
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to  draw  up  the  decrees  founded  on  the  resolutions  of  the  provincial 
■synods,  which  require  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  Worship ;  4. 
to  report  on  the  matters  to  be  proposed  to  the  proTincial  synods,  and 
on  general  orders  touching  the  doctrine,  liturgy,  discipline,  and  consti- 
tution of  the  Church ;  the  Minister  of  Worship  being  restrained  from 
acting  in  the  matters  aforesaid  without  such  report ;  5.  to  report  on 
the  filling  up  of  appointments  falling  vacant  in  the  consistories  and  the 
theological  faculties  of  the  Universities ;  6.  to  interpose  in  the  event 
of  conflicts  arising  between  the  different  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
reserving  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  Worship  to  its  decisions  ;  7. 
to  digest  and  dispatch  any  matters  specially  referred  to  it. 

{  36.  The  official  engagement  to  be  taken  by  the  members  of  the 
consistories,  and  of  the  supreme  consistory,  to  be  so  worded  as  to  make 
it  evident  that  they  are  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

Chapter  VI. 

Concluding  enactment. 

§  37.  The  first  organization  of  this  constitutional  system  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  principles  set  forth  in  {  17*. 

Such  is  the  constitution  which  it  is  proposed  by  the  synod  to  give  to 
the  Evangelic  Church.  Independently  of  the  present  state  of  religious 
parties  in  Germany,  it  is  evident,  on  an  attentive  consideration  of  its 
provisions,  that  its  character  is  far  too  democratic ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  objectionable,  that  it  vests  the  power  on  which,  practically  and 
ultimately,  the  faith  and  the  order  of  the  Church  would,  under  such  a 
constitution,  be  dependent,  in  the  hands  of  the  laity  at  large,  without 
any  guarantee, — not  even  that  of  outward  church  communion,  attend* 
ance  on  public  worship,  and  participation  in  the  Holy  Eucharist, — for  the 
correctness  of  their  principles,  or  for  their  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
the  Church,  or  in  the  maintenance  of  the  truth  of  which  the  Church  is 
the  witness.  To  the  dangers  with  which  such  an  arrangement  is  preg- 
nant, the  consistorial  power,  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  system  of 
denii-ecclesiastical,  demi-political  administration,  deriving  its  power 
from  the  temporal  sovereign,  never  could  oppose  a  sufficient  barrier ; 
and  nothing  could  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  evil  consequences  of 
the  abrogation  of  Episcopacy,  the  divinely-ordained  organ  of  church 
government,  than  this  project  of  constitution. 

But  the  imminent  nature  of  the  danger  which  the  very  proposal  of 
such  a  project  by  the  synod  creates,  becomes  still  more  apparent,  when 
regard  is  had  to  the  existing  state  of  religious  opinion  in  Germany,  as 
manifested  by  the  proceedings  of  the  synod  on  the  fifth  of  the  subjects 
before  enumerated,  viz.,  what  engagements  should  be  entered  into  on 
admission  to  the  ministry,  regarding  soundness  of  doctrine.  The  vic- 
tory of  the  rationalistic  party  on  this  subject,  and  the  weak  spirit  of 

>  The  paragraph  in  question  having  been  omitted,  it  was  resolved  to  leaTe  the 
Qourse  to  be  pursned  in  the  first  organization  to  the  discretion  of  the  sapreme 
ecclesiaBtical  authority.  .  . 
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compromise  for  the  sake  of  a  hollow  peace,  which  induced  a  large 
portion  of  the  orthodox  party  to  surrender,  not  only  the  distinctive  sym- 
bolical documents  of  the  German  reformation,  but  the  ancient  catholic 
flftandards  of  orthodoxy,  not  excepting  even  the  Apostles*  Creed,  are 
more  significant,  and  more  afflicting,  as  indications  of  the  utter  dilapi- 
dation into  which  the  Protestantism  of  Germany  has  fallen,  than  all  the 
previous  evidences  of  that  fearful  fact  put  together.  Hitherto,  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  were,  on  their  ordination,  pledged,  though  not 
directly  by  an  act  of  subscription,  yet  indirectly  by  an  exhortation  in 
which  they  were  supposed  to  acquiesce,  to  the  maintenance  of  orthodox 
doctrine,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  Reformation,  as  expressed  in 
the  symbolical  documents  in  force  in  the  different  communions  and 
localities.  The  exhortation  to  this  effect  contained  in  the  new  Prus- 
sian A'f'rcAfn  ^^en(fe '  is  as  follows: — **  You  are  to  preach  no  other 
doctrine  but  that  which  is  founded  on  God's  pure  and  clear  Word,  the 
prophetic  and  apostolic  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  our 
only  rule  of  faith  ;  and  contained  in  the  three  chief  symbo]s,^-(the 
Apostles*,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds,  [A^re,  according  to 
custom f  the  symbolical  books  are  mentioned,']  and  in  the  spirit  of  which 
the  liturgy  of  our  National  Evangelic  Church,  to  which  you  are  to 
conform,  is  composed.** 

Loose  as  is  this  engagement,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  assent, 
written  or  oral,  to  this  exhortation  on  the  part  of  the  persons  to  be 
ordained,  still  it  did  substantially,  and  in  foro  conscientice,  bind  the 
clergy  of  the  United  Evangelic  Church  to  these  three  several  standards  of 
belief :  1.  to  the  three  ancient  Catholic  Creeds  ;  2.  to  the  symbolical 
documents  of  the  Reformation ;  3.  to  the  doctrinal  truths  embodied  and  set 
forth  in  the  public  liturgy.  But  such  an  obligation  is,  as  it  now 
appears,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  an 
intolerable  yoke,  a  restraint  upon  the  liberty  of  "  holding  and  teach- 
ing,'* altogether  incompatible  with  the  **free  development**  of  the 
religious  mind  of  the  Evangelic  Church.  Accordingly,  the  synod 
adopted  in  its  thirty-ninth  session,  on  the  1 0th  of  August  last,  by  a 
majority  of  48  to  14  votes,  the  following  formulary  to  be  substituted 
for  that  hitherto  in  use,  in  the  ordination  of  ministers : — 

**  Whoever  is  lawfully  called  to  the  office  of  public  teaching  in  the 
Evangelic  Church,  and  is  to  be  consecrated  to  it  by  prayer  and  imposition 
of  hands',  is  to  testify  publicly,  that  he  holds  the  common  faith  of  the 
Evangelic  Church  ;  and  therefore,  first,  that  he  takes  for  the  rule  of 
his  doctrine  neither  his  own  opinions  nor  any  other  human  traditions, 
but  the  word  of  God  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles ;  se- 
condly, that  he  will,  with  the  help  of  God,  faithfully  and  diligently 
continue  in  that  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  given  by  the 

'  Compare  the  article  on  "  Modem  German  Liturgies  "  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  English 
Berinty  p.  297,  &c.;  and  likewise  the  report  of  the  proceeding  of  the  provincial 
synods,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  493 — 495. 

'  See,  as  to  the  light  in  which  ordination  is  viewed  in  the  Prussian  Evangelic 
Church,  our  last  number,  p.  212. 
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Holy  Ghost  according  to  grammatical  rule,  in  harmoiiy  with  the  con- 
fessions of  universal  Christendom,  and  with  the  confessions  of  the 
Evangelic  Church,  as  testimonies  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  truths 
of  salvation,  and  patterns  of  sound  doctrine.  (Here  the  assent  of  the 
candidate  is  asked  and  given.)  And  forasmuch  as  these  facts  and 
truths  are  chiefly  the  following :  I  ask  you, — Whether,  with  universal 
Christendom  upon  earth,  you  confess  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  ? — Further,  Whether  with  the  whole  Evangelic  Church  you 
confess,  in  the  flrst  place,  Jesus  Christ  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
who  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  as  the  only  Mediator,  seeing  that  as  a  Prophet,  mighty  in  deed 
and  word  before  God,. He  preached  peace,  and  was  delivered  for  our 
offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification,  and  after  that  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  High,  and  rules  for  ever  as 
Head  of  the  Church  which  He  gathers  together  and  sustains  by  the 
Word  and  the  Holy  Sacraments,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  sent 
by  Him  into  our  hearts,  teaches  us  to  call  Jesus  our  Lord,  and  to  know 
the  grace  which  is  given  us  in  Him  ; — ^in  the  second  place,  Whether  in 
the  faith  of  that  joyful  message  of  the  free  grace  of  God  in  His  blessed 
Son  you  will  confess  and  testify  that  we  all  have  sinned,  but  are  made 
the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ,  in  whom  being  justified  in 
God's  sight  by  grace  freely  without  works,  we  have  the  earnest  of  the 
incorruptible  inheritance  reserved  in  heaven,  and  that,  by  the  same  faith 
which  working  by  love  bringeth  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  we  are  in 
daily  renewing  of  heart  being  prepared  for  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ. 
(Here  follows  the  second  affirmative  answer  of  the  candidate.)" 

As  it  is  said  of  affidavits,  that  they  are  more  remarkable  for  what 
they  do  not  contain,  than  for  what  they  contain,  so  it  is  with  regard  to 
this  new  symbol.  Leaving  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Reformation 
out  of  the  question,  there  are  in  the  three  Catholic  Creeds  certain  points 
which  the  modern  theology  of  Germany  either  directly  repudiates,  or 
insists  on  treating  as  debatable  questions ;  and  which  are  skilfully 
omitted  or  evaded  in  the  above  formulary.  Such  points  are  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Eternal  Godhead  of  the  Son,  the  miracu- 
lous conception  of  Christ,  His  propitiatory  death  as  an  atoning  sacrifice, 
His  descent  into  hell.  His  personal  ascension  and  advent,  the  final 
judgment,  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and  the  inspiration  and  Divine 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  Special  care  is  taken,  accordingly,  to  pro- 
vide a  loophole  for  unbelief  by  the  rejection  of  "  all  human  traditions," 
under  which  term  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
three  creeds  are  of  course  included ; — by  the  vague  profession  of  general 
agreement  with  universal  Christendom  and  the  faith  of  the  Evangelic 
Church,  which,  in  the  present  day  in  Germany,  may  be  understood  to 
mean  the  far  more  numerous  "  enlightened "  or  rationalistic  part  of 
those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
"  pietists  and  obscurants;" — by  the  acknowledgment,  not  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets,  apostles,  and  evangelists,  as  the  word  of  God,  but 
of  the  word  of  God  in  the  writin^^s  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  (omit- 
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ting  Uie  evuigeliita) ;  wltiich  lenvei  it  open  to  the  criticiain  of  the  ration- 
alistic  divinea,  to  aepante  the  genuine  word  of  God  in  thoie  writings 
from  the  ^loy  of  humsD  ignorance  and  prejudice  with  which,  aa  they 
allege,  it  i*  mixed; — bj  the  contradiatinetion  between  existing  inter- 
pretations of  Ood'i  Word,  the  ancient  Catholic  creeds  and  other  stand- 
ards of  faith,  which  are  received  only  as  historical  records  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Bible  was  understood  in  former  agea,  and  "  that  interpre- 
tation of  Holy  Scripture  which  is  given  by  the  Holy  Ghoat  according 
to  grammatical  rule,"  which  again  means  prsctically  the  critical  theo- 
logy of  the  rationalistic  school ; — by  the  con&saion  of  God  tlie  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  asserting  that  the  Son  ia  God,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  Ood,  or,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  three 
peraons  and  one  God  ; — by  the  confession  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  Ood,  but  avoiding  the  "  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light, 
very  God  of  very  Ood,"  of  the  Nicene,  and  the  "  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghoat,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  of  the  Apostles'  Creed ; — by  the  pro- 
mtnence  given  to  the  "  preaching  of  peace"  as  the  ground  on  which  the 
mediatorial  character  of  Christ  reata,  and  the  mention  of  Hia  death 
in  words  of  Holy  Scripture  in  which  the  mtionaliatic  school  sees 
nothing  hut  a  statement  that  Christ  sacrificed  Hia  life  in  Hia 
endeavour  to  benefit  mankind  by  Hia  purer  doctrines,  and  which 
in  that  aenae  are  perfectly  compatible  wilh  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  stigmatized  by  that  school  with  the  nick-name,  "  biood- 
theology  i"— by  the  assertion  of  the  exaltation  and  headship  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  again,  in  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  words  to  which 
the  German  mind  has  long  been  accustomed  to  attribute  no  more  than 
a  flgnrative,  or,  aa  it  is  called,  a  "  spiritual"  sense  ; — by  the  admission 
that  "  we  all  have  sinned,"  that  "we  all  are  sinners,"  butin  sach  a  man- 
ner as  to  blink  the  question  of  original  sin,  and  to  leave  room  for  the 
notion  that  our  sins  are  the  result  of  a  faulty  education,  and  of  the 
influence  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  (under  which  terms  the  orthodox 
belief  is  comprehended,)  upon  our  convictions  and  our  conduct. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  point  out  some  of  the  insidious  omissions 
and  evasions  which  this  formulary  contains  and  provides  for ;  because 
vithout  a  knowledge  of  the  various  subterfuges  of  German  rationalism, 
the  formulary  cannot  be  appreciated  in  its  true  character,  and  in  the 
bearing  which  its  adoption  by  the  synod  has  upon  the  prospects  of  the 
Evangelic  Church.  A  series  of  able  articles,  exposing  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  formulary,  is  contained  in  the  Eoangclucke  Kircheit- 
Zeiiuug,  the  organ  of  the  orthodox  party ;  in  which  among  other  argu- 
ments, which  our  limits  will  not  permit  ua  to  reproduce,  the  grosa 
immorality  is  pointed  out,  of  retaining  the  doctrines  of  the  three  creeds 
in  the  lituigy,  so  as  to  impose  them  aa  articles  of  faith  on  sponsors  * 
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onfreqaently  absolve  tbemselvea  from  the  c 

.,  . .  .  b'  Creed  in  baptiiiD,  bj  giving  nodce  to  the  elergyrasn,  thai  they  d< 
the  child  to  be  baptized  in  the  failb  vt  the  ApueUee'  Creed,  but  simply 
Chrisliau  faith,  in  a  general  way ;  a  notice  wbioti  is  accepted  and  aeled  u 
some  of  the  clergy. 
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and  catechumens,  and  to  make  them  the  common  lip  profession  of  the 
congregation,  with  the  minister  at  its  head  ;  while  the  latter  is,  hy  his 
ordination  engagements,  specially  absolved  from  belief  in  them  and 
conformity  to  them  in  his  own  teaching. 

The  large  majority  with  which  the  formulary  was  adopted,  does  not, 
it  is  said,  afford  a  fair  indication  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  rational- 
istic and  orthodox  parties ;  many  of  the  members  of  the  synod,  who 
themselves  hold  orthodox  opinions,  having  voted  in  favour  of  it,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  a  measure  of  *'  comprehension : "  certain  it  is,  that 
the  minority  too  truly  indicates,  how  small  is  the  number  of  faithful 
witnesses  prepared  to  oppose  an  uncompromising  resistance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  rationalism  and  latitudinarianism.  That  the  practical  results 
of  the  synod,  as  exhibited  in  this  formulary  and  the  project  of  an  eccle- 
siastical constitution,  are  far,  very  far,  from  corresponding  with  the 
intentions  and  expectations  of  the  king,  as  expressed  in  bis  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  synod  ^  is,  indeed,  most  evident ;  and  what  course  re- 
mains now  to  be  adopted,  is  a  problem  for  the  solution  of  which  we  are 
not  surprised  that  his  majesty  desired  to  obtain  some  breathing-time. 

India. — Success  of  the  Missions  in  Southern  India ;  Seminaries  for 
the  Education  of  native  Catechists. — The  accounts  of  the  missions  in 
Southern  India,  and  especially  the  Tinnevelly  missions,  contained  in 
the  Madras  Christian  Intelligencer  for  October  last,  are  of  a  most  grati- 
fying and  cheering  character.  During  the  last  three  years  the  number 
of  baptized  persons  under  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  missionaries  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Southern  India,  has 
increased  from  13,937  to  16,617.  Independently  of  this  accession  of 
baptized  members,  the  missionaries  have  under  their  instruction  a  large 
body  of  catechumens, — no  less  than  7144  at  the  date  of  the  report,  the 
end  of  June  last, — who  are  subjected  to  a  long  probation  previous  to 
their  admission  into  the  Church,  Of  the  16,617  above  mentioned, 
4158  are  men,  5129  women,  and  7330  children ;  the  proportions  among 
the  catechumens  are,  2035  men,  2099  women,  and  3010  children, — the 
total  number  of  the  flock  amounting  to  nearly  24,000  souls.  For  their 
spiritual  guidance  and  instruction  there  are  20  missionaries,  10  East  India 
catechists,  161  native  catechists  and  readers,  and  185  schoolmasters 
and  mistresses.  The  number  of  schools  is  198,  the  number  of  children 
under  instruction  4421  boys  and  1363  girls,*— total  5784,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  4685.  The  number  of  baptisms  during  the  half 
year  ending  June  30,  1846,  was  154  adults  and  324  children;  the 
number  of  converts  received  from  the  Romish  Church, — 32  men  and 
38  women,  with  35  children.  During  the  last  three  years  ten  new 
mission  stations  have  been  established  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  the  work  of  church-building  is  progressing  satisfactorily  through- 
out the  mission  districts;  in  that  of  Tinnevelly  alone,  18  larger 
and  smaller  churches,  affording  accommodation  for  5340  persons,  have 
been    erected    within    the    last    three   years.      A    great    number  of 

'  See  our  last  nnmber,  pp.  206,  207. 
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additional  schools,  one  of  them  a  model  ■chool,  and  tirelve  boarding 
achoola,  four  for  boys,  and  eight  fot  girls,  have  been  built,  or  otherwise 
eatablithed.  For  the  education  of  native  catechista,  two  seminariei 
have  been  estabtiihed  at  Sawyerpoorara  and  Vediarpoorsm,  at  the 
former  of  which  there  are  at  present  124,  and  at  the  latter  18,  scholars; 
besides  these  there  are  S*e  pneparandi  classes,  or  smaller  seminaries  for 
the  education  of  subordinate  native  missionary  agents,  from  which  the 
more  promising  scholars  are  drafted  off  to  the  seminaries  at  Sawyer- 
pooram  and  Vediarpooram.  The  Madra*  Ckureh  tntelligeneer  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  the  examination  held  at  the  seminary  at  Saw- 
yerpooram  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  August  last,  in  the  presence  of  a 
laige  number  of  missionaries,  cateehists,  and  school  masters,  assembled 
on  the  occasion.  The  subjects  of  examination  comprised  Bible  history, 
theology,  logic,  and  English  composition,  history,  and  gei^raphy,  the 
English  and  Tamil  languages  and  literature,  geometry,  and  arithmetic, 
and  singing.  The  progress  made  by  the  pupils,  all  of  whom  had 
two  years  before  been  ignorant  of  Eoglisb,  was  most  gratifying. 

Another  very  gratifying  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Tinnevelly 
Mission  is  the  grant  of  prizes  by  the  Madras  Diocesan  Committee  to  be 
awarded  to  the  best  essays  on  given  subjects,  from  cateehists  and  school- 
masters. The  first  adjudication  of  these  prizes  took  place  in  August  last : 
the  subjects  of  the  essays  were  :  1.  the  internal  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity  ;  2.  what  is  justification,  and  how  is  a  sinner  justified; 
3.  the  types  of  Christ. 

Italy. — Pope  Pint  IX, :  hi*  Aiitory  and  character.  Encyclic. — 
Ever  since  the  elevation  of  Cardinal  Mastai-Ferretti  to  the  pontifical 
throne,  there  has  been  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  as  to  the  tendency 
which  in  his  hands  the  papacy  would  assume ;  and  vague  hopes  have 
been  enlertuned  in  various  quarters,  that  a  reformation  of  the  Romish 
Church,  opening  the  way  for  a  reconciliation  of  all  Christendom,  might 
be  contemplated  by  him.  The  measures  of  reform  with  which  he  began 
his  political  administration,  the  proclamation  of  a  general  amnesty  for 
political  offences,  the  re-organization  of  the  civil  government  of  Rome 
and  the  pontifical  states,  and  the  introduction  of  railroads  into  his  domi- 
nions',  measures  which  procured  for  him  a  degree  of  popularity,  such 
as  few  of  his  predecessors  have  enjoyed,  seemed  to  give  some  counte- 
nance to  the  expectation,  that  in  the  Church  also  a  like  change  would 
be  effected  by  the  same  bold  and  energetic  hand.  This,  however,  it 
becomes  every  day  more  evident,  was  a  fallacious  hope ;  as  the  previous 
career  of  Cardinal  Mastai-Ferretti  afforded  no  just  ground  for  it,  so  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  ecclesiastical  government  runs  counter  to  it.  It  is 
tme  that  Pius  TX.  continues  to  pursue  a  course  which  cannot  fail  to 

*  The  following  aosgnuD,  published  at  RjiiDe,  neatly  expresses  the  grounds  of  bis 
popularity  :— 

A  Qiamit»i-Maria  MaMai-FtrrtUL 
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render  him  generally  popular ;  the  simplicity  of  his  personal  hahits, 
his  affability,  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  success  of  every  kind 
of  institution,  whether  of  an  ecclesiastic  character,  or  of  a  charitable 
nature,  or  else  purely  secular,  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  learning, 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  industry,  cannot  fail  to  secure  for  him  the 
momentary  applause  of  the  multitude,  and  the  more  permanent  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  of  the  educated  classes  ;  while  his  determination  to 
see  every  where  with  his  own  eyes,  and  his  declared  hostility  to  the 
system  of  nepotism,  and  to  other  abuses  which  have  long  prevailed 
in  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Rome,  cannot  but  exercise  a  salutary 
influence ;  but  all  this  furnishes  no  sufficient  grounds  for  the  conclu- 
sion, that  he  will  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  from  the  Ultramontane  preten- 
sions of  the  Roman  see,  or  put  the  slightest  restraint  upon  the  system 
of  imposture  by  which  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Romish 
Church  are  upheld. 

On  the  contrary,  judging  from  what  has  transpired  of  his  history 
previous  to  his  elevation,  and  the  indications  which  he  himself  has  since 
furnished,  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  that  Pius  IX.  will  be  as  firm 
and  bold  an  asserter  as  any  of  those  that  have  preceded  him  in  the 
pontifical  chair,  of  the  most  dangerous  theories,  and  the  worst  practical 
superstitions  of  Rome  ;  the  only  difference  between  him  and  his  imme- 
diate predecessors  being,  that  whereas  they  have  feebly  and  timorously 
endeavoured  to  stem  the  tide  of  progress  in  the  human  mind,  it  appears 
to  be  the  ambition  of  Pius  IX.  to  follow  that  tide,  with  a  view  to 
domineer  over  it,  in  the  interest  of  the  papal  usurpation.  The  policy 
which  has  for  some  time  been  followed  with  great  success  by  the  Jesuit 
order,  the  policy  of  adaptation  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  is  the  policy 
which,  with  Cardinal  Ferretti,  has  mounted  the  papal  throne. 

Born  at  Sinigaglia,  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1792,  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Counts  of  Mastai,  he  received  his  early 
education  at  the  college  of  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  Ecoles  pies^  at 
Volterra.  He  afterwards  studied  theology  at  Rome,  having  been  deter- 
mined to  embrace  the  ecclesiastic  career  *'  by  a  signal  favour,'*  says  the 
Ami  de  la  Religion,  **  which  his  faith  and  tender  devotion  towards  the 
Blessed  Virgin  had  obtained  for  him  from  the  Divine  Mother  of  Jesus 
Christ ;"  and  having  received  the  order  of  priesthood,  he  devoted  him- 
self for  several  years  to  the  service  of  the  poor  in  the  hospital  of  Tota 
Giovanni,  in  the  quarter  of  Argentina.  His  superior  at  the  hospital, 
Father  Muzi,  having  been  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Chili,  took  his 
young  coadjutor  with  him  on  that  mission  ;  from  which,  however,  they 
returned  after  a  short  time,  in  consequence  of  disputes  which  arose 
between  the  Vicar  Apostolic  and  the  government  of  the  republic. 
Some  time  after  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of 
governor  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Michael's,  at  Ripa  Grande ;  in  1827 
Leo  XII.  appointed  him  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Spoleto,  from 
whence  Gregory  XVI.  translated  him,  in  1832,  to  the  see  of  Imola. 
He  was  appointed  cardinal,  but  reserved  in  petto  in  the  consistory  of 
the  23rd  December,  1839,  and  proclaimed  in  that  of  December  14, 
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1840.  In  both  fais  seei,  at  Spoleto  and  at  Imola,  he  proved  himself 
the  friend  and  patroD  of  the  Jesuita  ;  a  short  time  before  his  elevation 
to  the  pontificate  he  had  paid  a  visit  of  "  retreat  "  to  the  Jesuit  esta- 
bliahment  of  Forli,  and  gone  through  the  "  exercises ;"  and  after  tils 
accession  he  took  the  Rnt  luitable  opportunity  of  publicly  testifying  his 
sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the  order.  On  the  feast  of  St.  lgna> 
tins,  the  31st  of  July,  vrhich  was  celebrated  on  this  occasion  with  more 
than  ordinaiy  pomp,  he  proceeded  in  state  to  the  church  del  Oesu,  as 
the  jimi  de  la  Religion  observes,  from  a  feeling  of  particular  devotion 
to  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  society.  He  prostrated  himself  before 
the  altar  which  contains  the  relics  of  the  saint,  and  after  having  paid  his 
devotions,  he  proceeded  to  the  convent,  where  he  received  the  homage  of 
the  reverend  fathers,  and  had  a  long  and  familiar  conference  with 
Father  Roothaan,  the  general  of  the  order.  Another  practical  proof  of 
his  approbation  of  the  peculiar  system  of  the  Jesuits,  he  gave  shortly 
after  by  the  beatification  of  Mary  Margaret  Alacoqne,  the  notorious 
heroine  of  Jesuitism,  and  foundress  of  the  association  of  "  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus'."  On  this  occasion,  Pius  IX.  not  only  presided  in 
person  over  the  congregation  of  rites,  hut  on  Sunday  the  29rd  of 
Angust  he  proceeded  in  state  to  the  convent  of  the  "  Ladies  of  the 
Visitation,"  the  order  to  which  Mary  Alacoque  belonged,  and  after  the 
official  publication  of  the  decree  of  beatification,  he  addressed  to  the 
nuns  an  allocution,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  venerable  sister.  These  marks  of  high  favour  are,  it  may  he 
supposed,  not  lost  upon  the  Jesuits,  who  testified  *'  their  aSectionate 
admiration  for  the  incomparable  virtues  which  shine  with  marvellous 
splendour  in  the  great  Pontiff  Pius  IX.,"  as  the  Diario  di  Roma  has  it, 
by  an  academic  exhibition  of  poetry  and  music,  in  the  great  church  of 
St.  Ignatius,  the  subject  of  which  was,  evidently  with  a  view  to  take 
Pius  IX.  by  bis  weak  side,  and  to  chime  in  with  the  popular  feeling, 
"  the  triumph  of  clemency."  The  subject  waa  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  triumph  of  clemency  in  the  heart  of  the  sovereign,  in  the  hearts  of 
his  subjects,  and  in  the  hearts  of  strangers,  and  the  poem  was  written 
in  three  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  and  the  third  part  besides 
in  Spanish,  French,  Clerman,  and  English.  The  verses  were  recited 
before  a  numerous  and  brilliant  assemblage  of  cardinals  and  other 
dignitaries,  and  an  audience  of  several  thousand  persons  of  all  ranks, 
by  the  pupils  of  the  college,  and  the  intervals  of  recitation  filled  up  by 
the  execution  of  music  composed  for  the  occasion.  The  whole  came 
off  vrith  great  felat,  amid  thunders  of  applause,  and  formed  a  suitable 
response  to  the  special  good  feeling  and  sympathy  which  Pius  IX.  has 
ever  shown  to  the  Jesuit  Order. 

All  these  demonstrations  could  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  in 
which  the  new  pontiff  was  likely  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
even  without  the  explicit  attestation  of  a  Spanish  prelate,  resident  at 
Rome,  who  in  a  letter,  dated  August  3Ist,  and  published  in  the  Etpe- 

'  See  English  Reviaw,  vol,  v.  p.  56,  and  note  S. 
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ranza  of  Madrid,  complains  of  the  strange  notion  set  afloat  by  the 
liberal  journals,  as  if  Pius  IX.  was  about  to  prove  a  "revolutionist," 
and  **  regenerator,*'  of  Ttaly  and  of  all  Europe.  The  writer,  who  has 
known  Mas tai- Ferret ti  for  many  years,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopate,  and  has  been  in*  constant  and  intimate  intercourse  with  him 
up  to  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  pontificate,  pledges  himself  that  the 
new  pope  is  a  stanch  Papist,  and  mentions  among  other  proofs,  that  in 
an  interview  which  he  had  with  him  since  his  accession,  he  dwelt  with 
particular  interest  on  the  religious  orders,  *'  from  which  such  great  men 
have  issued  forth,  and  which  are  so  useful  and  even  necessary  to  the 
Church."  The  writer  conjectures  that  the  object  of  the  liberal  journals 
is  to  shake  the  confidence  of  good  **  Catholics/'  and,  by  flattery,  to  win 
over  the  pope  to  liberal  notions  ;  but,  he  says,  "  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  revolutionist  party  will,  ere  long,  be  terribly  disenchanted." 

The  most  conclusive,  however,  of  all  the  evidences  of  the  tendency 
of  the  new  pontificate,  is  the  encyclic  which  Pius  IX.  addressed  on  the 
9th  of  November  last,  to  "all  the  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops, 
and  bishops,"  and  of  which  upwards  of  10,000  copies  have  been  dis- 
patched from  Rome  into  different  parts  of  the  world.  On  account  of  the 
great  length  of  this  document,  we  can  make  room  for  a  few  extracts  only. 

After  some  prefatory  remarks  on  the  critical  period  at  which  Pius  IX. 
has  been  called  to  the  office  of  chief  ruler  of  the  "  Catholic  "  Church, 
the  encyclic  adverts  in  the  first  place  to  the  *'  fierce  and  formidable 
warfare  carried  on  against  every  thing  Catholic,"  by  the  rationalistic 
and  infidel  schools  of  religion  and  philosophy.  This  part  of  the  docu- 
ment contains  many  excellent  observations,  and  ably  exposes  the  folly 
and  the  fallacy  of  **  appealing  to,  and  extolling  the  power  and  excel- 
lency of  human  reason  against  the  most  holy  faith  of  Christ,"  and  the 
equally  fallacious  notion  of  **  introducing  human  progress  with  rash 
and  sacrilegious  daring  into  the  Catholic  religion,  as  if  religion  itself 
were  not  of  God,  but  of  men,  some  philosophical  conceit,  capable  of 
being  improved  by  human  methods  ;"  a  passage  of  the  encyclic  which 
clearly  shows  that  the  principles  of  the  "Essay  on  Development " are  as 
much  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  with  those  of 
the  Church  of  England.  From  the  rationalists  the  encyclic  passes  on 
to  the  Protestant  controversy,  putting  forth  the  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  the  most  unqualified  terms  of  aggression. 

*'  Hence  it  appears  plamly,  under  how  great  an  error  they  also  labour,  who, 
abuting  reason,  and  egt€eming  the  oracles  of  God  as  if  they  itere  hwnan  prodfuHons,  ven- 
ture to  explain  and  interpret  the  taine  rashly,  according  to  their  otcn  judgment,  whereas 
God  Himself  has  ap])ointed  a  living  authority  for  teaching  and  establishing  the  true 
and  legitimate  sense  of  his  divine  revelation,  and  deciding  all  controversies  of  faith 
and  discipline  by  an  infallible  *  judgment,  in  order  that  the  faithful  may  not  be 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine  by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  crafti- 
ness, whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive.  Whch  living  and  infallible  authority 
exists  only  in  that  Church,  which,  built  by  Christ  the  Lord,  upon  Petcrtlie  Head,  the 
prince  and  pastor  of  the  whole  Church,  whose  faith  He  promised  should  never  fail, 

*  Wo  mark  with  capitals  the  words  put  in  Italics  in  the  original ;  the  Italics  are 
our  own,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  different  subjects. 
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hu  tlwaya  iti  legifonMa  pontiffg  deriTing  their  origin  oninMnaptedly  from  Peter 
hinuelf,  and  pluwd  in  his  chkir,  m  the  bain  »ad  defanderB  of  ths  ume  &ith, 
dignity,  hononr,  and  power  *itfa  binuelf.  And  since,  '  where  Peter  is,  there  the 
Church  is','  Binee  'Peter  speaks  through  the  Roman  noDtiff ','  ginca  he  'always 
lires  and  execotei  judgment  in  his  succesBon*,'  and  'fumiahes  the  truth  to  them 
that  seek  after  it ','  therefoni  the  divine  Oracle*  are  to  be  received  simply  iti  that 
sense  which  has  been  held  and  is  hold  by  this  Roman  chair  of  St.  Peter,  which  is 
'the  mother  and  mistrtsB  of  all  the  chnrchea*,'  and  baa  always  kept  the  faith  deli- 
vered by  Christ  the  Lord,  whole  and  incormpi,  and  taught  the  same  to  the  faithful, 
shnwing  onto  all  the  pathway  of  salvation,  and  the  doctrine  of  unadulterated  truth. 
For  this  is  the  '  principal  Chmcb,  whence  the  nnityof  the  prieathood  took  its  rise  '  ;' 
this  'the  metropolii  of  godhneea, in  which  la  to  be  found  the  entire  and  perfect  sub- 
trtanoe  of  tbe  Chria^an  religion  ','  in  whicb  '  tbo  primacy  of  the  apostolic  see  always 
existed  ','  with  which, '  on  accoqnt  of  ila  superior  pre-eminence,  all  the  churches, 
that  is,  tbe  faithful  in  all  the  world, must, of  Deceswt;, agree ','  with  which,' whoso- 
ever gatbereth  not,  acatlereth  *.'  " 

And,  further  on,  the  encyclic  adopts  and  lenetra  tbe  snatbemas  for- 
merly burled  from  tbe  Roman  see  ag&inst  all  Frotestaut  communions 
and  aaaocia^ons,  and  more  particularly  the  Eible  Societies,  which  it 
charges  with  the  endeavour 

"  To  make  war  upon  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  Divine  authority,  and  the  laws 
of  the  Chnrch,  and  to  tread  under  foot  the  righta  both  of  the  spiritual  and  tbo 
temporal  power." 

This,  continues  the  encyclic, 
ked  I 

the  impregoable  foundation  of  hU  Cburch.  T 
the  object  of  those  dandaluie  (wtt  wIteX  mk  ertpt  fortk  from  darlatem  to  Uu  rain 
caul  datraiAioK  boA  ofClittrrh  aid  rS(a<«,and  which  have  been  repeatedly  condemned 
by  the  anathema  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  our  predecessors,  in  their  letters  apos- 
tolic ',  which  letters  we  eoaHrm  in  the  plenilnde  of  our  apuetolic  power,  and  order 
to  be  diligently  observed.  This  is  tbe  aim  of  Ae  teilg  B&U  Sociaitt,  which,  renew- 
ing the  ancient  devices  of  the  heretics,  cease  not  to  obtrude  volumes  of  the 
Divine  Scriptures,  translated,  contrary  to  the  moel  sacred  rules  of  the  Church, 
into  all  the  vulgar  tongues,  and  often  interpreted  by  perverse  explanations,  in  an 
Immense  number  of  copies,  at  a  great  expenae,  upon  men  of  all  classes,  even  tbe 
nnleamed,  in  order  that,  rejecting  the  divine  tradition,  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers, 
and  tbe  authority  of  tbe  Catholic  Church,  they  may  interpret  all  the  onclea  of  God 
according  to  tbeir  private  judgment,  pervert  their  sense,  and  so  fall  into  Iho 
greatest  errors.  Which  Societies,  following  the  example  of  his  predecessor, 
Gregory  XVI.,  of  blessed  memory,  in  whose  place  vre  have  been  substituted, 
altbuugh  unequal  to  him  in  merit,  hia  reprobated  by  bit  letter  apostolic  ',  and  we 
likewise  do  hereby  condemn  them." 

■  Concil.  Chaleed.  Act  II.' 
I.  Act.  III. 
mi.  Ep.  ad  Eutych. 

*  Concil.  Trident  Sess.  VII.  de  Baptis. 

*  St.  Cyprian.  £p.  Iv.  ad  Cornel. 

'  Litter.  Synod.  Joann.  Constantinop.  ad  Hormisd.  et  Sozom.  Hist.  1.  iii.  c  S. 

'  S.  August.  Ep.  clxii. 

'  S.  Iren,  e.  hlBTOS.  I.  iii.  C.  3. 

'  S,  Kieron.  Ep.  ad  Damas. 

■  aemensXltLCoiist./Nniiiiiflili,'    Bened.  XIV.  Const.  ProrUni;  FiosVIL 
Coaal,  EecUtiam  a  Jatt  Chritio  ;  Leo  XII.  Gi»(.  Qvo  iimmom. 
:  '  Gregor.  XVI.   Id  litter.  Encyclic  ad  onmes  Episcop.  IiUtr  prueiptuu  nuKJlina- 
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The  encyclic  next  adverts  to  the  "  horrible  system  of  indifference  to 
every  kind  of  religion/'  which  is  described  as  being  "  utterly  repugnant 
even  to  the  natural  light  of  reason,"  to  the  attempts  made  by  some  par- 
ties in  the  Romish  communion  itself  to  get  rid  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy ;  to  the  philosophical  system  of  public  instruction,  inimical  to 
religion,  which  has  gained  ground  in  universities  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions ;  and  to  the  "  nefarious  doctrine  called  Communism  ;'*  but, 
above  all,  it  holds  in  abomination — 

*'  That  horrible  plague  of  bookB  and  tracts  which  fly  about  Id  every  direetion, 
teaching  men  to  sin  ;  which,  being  cleverly  written,  and  full  of  falbicy  and  artifice, 
and  scattered  at  an  immense  expenae  throughout  every  place,  for  the  destruction  of 
Christian  people^  every  where  diaaeminate  pestilent  doctrines,  deprave  the  hearts 
and  minds  especially  of  the  unwary,  and  do  the  greatest  injury  to  religion.  It  is 
through  this  overflowing  of  errors  spreading  themselves  in  every  direction,  through 
the  unbridled  license  of  thinking,  speaking,  and  writing,  that  morals  have  been 
deteriorated,  the  most  holy  religion  of  Christ  is  despised,  the  majesty  of  Divine  wor- 
ship is  impaired,  the  power  of  this  apostolic  see  is  called  in  question,  the  autliority 
of  the  Church  is  disputed,  and  brought  into  ignominious  bondage,  the  rights  of  the 
episcopate  are  trodden  under  foot,  the  sanctity  of  matrimony  is  violated,  the  rule 
of  every  power  is  shaken,  and  so  many  other  injuries  are  inflicted,  both  on  the 
Church  and  the  civil  state/' 

In  opposition  to  all  these  adversaries  of  religion  in  general,  and  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  particular,  Pius  IX.  pledges  himself  that  he  will 
*•  leave  nothing  unattempted,  nothing  untried,  to  promote  with  all  his 
power  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Christian  family ;"  and  he  exhorts  all 
bishops  to  second  him  by  their  most  strenuous  endeavours, — 

'*  Never  at  any  time  cloaking  over  or  tolerating  any  thing  which  may  seem  but  in 
the  least  degree  to  violate  the  purity  of  that  faith,  and  with  no  less  determination  of 
mind  promoting  among  all  men  union  with  the  Catholic  Church,  out  of  which  there 
is  no  salvation,  and  obedience  to  this  chair  of  Peter,  on  which  as  on  a  most  firm 
foundation  the  whole  edifice  of  our  most  holy  religion  rests." 

After  some  more  exhortations  in  the  same  style,  the  encyclic  incul- 
cates "  the  duty  of  obedience  and  subjection  to  princes  and  powers," 
with  this  reservation,  however,  "  unless  something  be  commanded 
which  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  Church."  Thence  it 
passes  on  to  the  necessity  of  making  the  ministry  of  the  Church  effi- 
cient, in  regard  to  both  moral  character  and  theological  attainment ; 
assigning  as  a  reason  why  this  point  is  at  this  time  specially  to  be 
attended  to,  that 

''  There  are  many  who,  disgusted  with  the  variety,  the  inconsistency,  and  change- 
ableness  of  error,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  professing  our  most  holy  reli- 
gion, will,  with  God's  help,  be  Ted  the  more  readily  to  embrace  and  to  reverence 
the  doctrines,  the  precepts,  and  ordinances  of  that  religion,  the  moi-e  they  see  the 
clergy  distinguishing  themselves  above  all  others  by  piety,  integrity,  and  wisdom, 
and  by  the  example  and  brightness  of  every  virtue." 

The  encyclic  next  invites  the  bishops  upon  all  occasions  to  address 
themselves  for  aid  and  support  to  the  apostolic  see  : — 

^  As  nothing  is  to  us  more  grateful,  more  pleasant,  more  desirable,  than  to  assist 
you  all,  whom  we  love  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  affection,  counsel,  and 
help,  and  together  with  you  to  devote  ourselves  with  our  whole  soul  to  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God  and  of  the  Catholic  faith^  and  to  the  salvation  of 
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Bonlfl,  for  which  we  are  prepared  to  lay  down  life  itself^  if  need  require,  come, 
brethren,  we  entreat  and  beseech  you,  come  ftUk  aU  boldnat  and  confidence  to  thii  tee 
of  the  mod  bUued  Prince  of  the  Apo8lle$,  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity,  the  summit  of  the 
episcopate,  whence  the  episcopate  and  all  the  authority  of  that  title  has  sprung, — 
come  to  us,  as  often  as  ye  shall  feel  yourselves  to  stand  in  need  of  the  aid,  assistance, 
and  protection  of  our  authority  and  that  of  this  sec.*' 

Lastly,  the  encyclic  calls  for  united  prayer  for  the  increase  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  the  conversion  of  the  world,  in  an  exhortation 
which  contains  at  the  close  the  following  remarkable  passage  : — 

^'  And  in  order  that  the  most  merciful  Lord  may  the  more  readily  incline  his 
ear  to  our  prayers,  and  grant  us  our  petitions,  let  ut  ever  employ  at  our  intercessor 
with  Ilim,  the  mod  Holy  Mother  of  God,  the  immaculate  Viryin  Mary,  who  is  the  most 
tweet  mother,  mediatrix,  and  ctdwcate  of  us  all,  our  firmest  hope,  and  mightiest  confidence, 
than  whose  patronage  nothing  has  greater  weight  and  efect  with  God,  Let  us  also  invoke 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  to  whom  Christ  Himself  gave  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  whom  He  appointed  to  be  the  rock  of  bis  Church,  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail,  and  his  fellow  Apostle  Paul,  and  all  the  saints  in 
heaven,  who  are  crowned  already,  and  have  received  their  palms,  that  they  may 
obtain  for  all  Christ's  people  the  desired  abundance  of  divine  mercy." 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  document  issued  by  the  new  occupant  of 
the  pontifical  chair  at  this  critical  juncture :  it  contains  abundant  evi- 
dence of  vigorous  thought  and  determined  resolution,  such  as  cannot 
fail  to  render  the  phalanx  of  Romanism  still  more  compact  and  power- 
ful, for  carrying  on  the  most  energetic  warfare  against  any  thing  which, 
bearing  the  Christian  name,  does  not  acknowledge  the  lying  pretensions 
and  the  usurped  dominion  of  the  Roman  bishop.  It  clearly  proves, 
that  those  who  expected  from  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  any  mitigation 
of  the  various  causes  of  offence  which  have  led  to  the  great  western 
schism,  will  indeed,  to  use  the  expression  of  his  Spanish  apologist,  be 
•*  terribly  disenchanted.** 
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mas Becket,  43. 

Almackt  Dr.,  his  Sermon  on  Popular  Re- 
ligion, 199. 

Altensteifif  Baron  von,  his  interviews  with 
M.  Cousin,  137' 

America,  efforts  of  Romanism  there,  200. 

Amsterdam,  University  of,  214. 

Jnselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Becket 
endeavours  to  procure  his  canonization, 
60. 

Apocalypse,  interpreters  of  the,  189. 

Arnulph,  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  assists  Becket 
at  court,  45. 

Articles,  subscription  to  the,  remarks  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  it,  195,  196. 

Australia,  difficulty  of  evangelizing  the 
natives,  201 ;  success  of  the  schools, 
202;  eflTortsof  the  Benedictine  Mission- 
aries, ib, 

Austudia,  Visitation  Journal  of  the  Bishop 
of,  469 ;  church  extension  in  the  co- 
lony, ib, 

Baltic  Provinces,  profelytism  of  the  Rui- 

sians  in  the,  221. 
Baltimore,  Romish  Provincial  Synod  held 

there,  200. 
Bangor,  use  of,  its  existence  uncertain, 

187. 
Beaumont,  Mr.,  his  sermon  on  increasing 

the  efficiency  of  the  Church,  199. 
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Becket,  Thomas,  recent  lives  of  himf 
37;  Lord  Campbell's  biography,  ib.\ 
Dr.  Giles's  biography,  38 ;  Mr.  Froude's 
life  of  Becket,  38,  39;  M.  Thierry's 
views, 39 ;  Dr.  Giles's  edition  of  Becket's 
works,  ib,\  original  sources  of  infor- 
mation, 40;  popular  story  of  Becket's 
birth,  ib. ;  different  details,  41 ;  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject,  42 ;  early  life  of 
Becket,  43 ;  his  introduction  to  Theo- 
bald, Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  44; 
bis  appointment  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  chancellorship,  44, 
45 ;  splendour  of  Becket,  46 ;  his  em- 
bassy to  Prance,  47;  Becket's  exploits 
in  war,  48 ;  his  appointment  and  elec- 
tion to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  49 ;  Gil- 
bert Foliot's  opposition,  50 ;  its  causea 
considered,  51 ;  Becket  consecrated,  52; 
change  in  his  life  and  habits,  53 ;  order 
of  his  household,  54 ;  his  provisions 
and  dress,  55 ;  question  as  to  his  sin- 
cerity, 56;  his  resignation  of  the  chan- 
cellorship, 57;  his  unwillingness  to  re- 
sign the  archdeaconry,  58 ;  his  measures 
for  recovering  the  possessions  of  his 
see,  59 ;  he  attends  the  council  at  Tours, 
60 ;  the  archbishops'  opposition  to  King 
Henry,  61 ;  disputes  as  to  the  trial  of 
the  clergy,  62 ;  the  archbishops  In  the 
wrong,  63 ;  the  subject  continued,  64 ; 
meeting  of  bishops  and  abbots  at  West- 
minster, 65 ;  opposition  raised  to  Becket, 
66;  the  council  of  Clarendon,  67 ;  the 
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■rdibiibop  jlcldi,  68)  hii  tepenUnce, 
6S|  diffferenm  between  biro  and  ibe 
king, 70 <  cueor  JehnlbeHanbal,  71; 
B<cliet  fined  heavil]!,  73  i  appean 
U  Ihe  coDncii  witb  bli  emu  73;  hif 

him,  74;  he  reiirei  from  Jadgment, 
76;  hiteicape  from  Northimptn,  76- 
370;  hit  euspe  to  Frmce  371; 
hi(  retreat  la  SL  Berlin'i  maau- 
terj,  373;  interview  of  Henry'i  eriToj* 
with  the  pope,  373 1  mult  af  the  au- 
dienee,  374;  Beeket  naiu  ibe  pope, 
374i  376;  hit  reception  by  the  pope, 
370;  hi>  reiignalioi)  and  re-appoint- 
ment, 377  ;  meuure*  of  the  King  of 
En^nd,  378;  Becket'i  reiidence  at 
Pontigny,  37B;  hii  mortlBalinni,  380; 
hit  itudiei,  and  Ibe  advice  of  John  of 
Saliibury,  381 ;  difflcuhlei  of  bit  cor- 
mtpandence  at  Ihli  period,  383;  cha- 
racter of  the  age  ditdoied  bj  it,  383; 
negotiation!  of  Henry  xilh  the  anti- 
pope,  394;  ne^tiatlon  between  the 
king  and  the  archbiihop,  38fi;  Ibe 
klng'i  meainrei,  386;  the  archbiihop 
•icommunicatei  Ibe  king**  paitr,  387  ; 
Ibe  Ciiterciant  compelled  not  to  bsr- 
bour  Becket,  388 1  Bechei'a  proceed- 
ing!, 386;  he  reildet  at  Seni,  890; 
ncgoliationiforieconciUitlon.SSi;  en- 
TOji  from  the  pope  viiit  the  king  and 
Becket,  392j  further  eicommunicalloni, 
303;  perpleiily  of  Ihe  pope,  394  i  in- 
tcrriew  between  Henry  and  Becket, 
X&i  further  eacommunicatinnt,  3M; 
appeal  of  the  Biihop  of  London,  307; 
aenunmodation  between  Henry  and 
Becket  nearly  efieted,  308;  farther 
endcaTourabrreeoDciliilion,309j  com- 
•niuiDneri  appdnted,  400 ;  their  abio- 
lotjon  of  the  eicmnmunicaled,  401 ; 
qoeition  about  the  coronation,  403;  pre- 
teniloni  of  Ibe  Archbiihop  of  York, 
403;  intenlew  of  Henry  and  Becket, 
404  i  farther  meetingt,  406 ;  change  in 
papal  policy,  406;  Baeket'i  arriral  at 
Canterbury,  407  i  hit  vUll  to  I^don, 
408;  hit  conduct  at  Canterbary,  409; 
eonipiraey  agalnit  Beekel't  life,  410 ; 
Interriew  between  him  and  the  eon- 
■piratora,  411,  413;  bit  murder,  413 
—116;  lequel  of  the  hiitory,  416, 
417. 

Bntdieliati,  their  ettabliihnlent  In  the 
United  State*,  301. 

B»rUn,  Unltetilty  of,  313. 

Blatichini,  bit  Coniulai  Chranology,  8S. 


BIttr,  fttj.  Dr.,  bli  work  on  Ihe  Snpre- 
macy  QueitlDn,  418 ;  remediei  for  pre- 
■cnt  erllt  propoaed,  421 1  meeting  of 
coniocalJoni  aoggeated,  433;  cate  of 
Ibe  Welsh  diTlnei,  433;  Increaae  of 
epiicopate  neceataiy,  424 ;  Mr.  Prewen'a 
bill  br  founding  leeB,  426 ;  foundation 
of  ie«  poulble,  426;  inquiry  neceuary, 
437;  objection  lo  an  incieaia  in  the 
epiicopate  contidered,  lb  ;  thii  objec- 
tion founded  In  want  of  faith,  438 ;  Juat 
temarki  of  Dr.  Biber,  439;  benefit!  to 
diidpllne  antidpated,  430 ;  preaenl  ar- 


t,  431. 


Birlk  ^  wr  Lari,  date  of,  according  to 

Dr.  Jarvli,  83. 
fiffAofu,  their  right  of  illtlnglnlbeHouie 

ofLordt.169;  their  reTennei,  160, 161. 
BIoncAel,   H.,  apptrintcd  Bbbop  of  Ore- 


goui 


200. 


Bkmdoff,  Count,  hii  mladon  to  Roma,  230. 
BoUngbrokt,  hli  opinion  of  Ihe  necetalty 

of  an  eaUbllihed  reUgion,  166. 
fiajogiu,  law  ichoolt  there,  44. 
BcnaU,  Cardinal  de,  hii  mercilcai  lentl- 

menti,  28. 
Bimn,  UniTenityof,  314. 

oflfaelrlillilei  IndlicretlMi of Cbarle* 
S.,  conierntion  between  the  Duke  of 
Orleani  and  U.  de  Sslvandy,  16,  17  I 
imbedlity  ofthe  conrt,  17;  miimanage- 
inent  of  the  military  opemtiona,  18| 
legality  oT  the  ordinaneet  of  Chatlea  X., 
10;  Pollgnw:'!  ilew  of  the  necei^ty  of 
a  callUiOD,  20,  91 1  oil  prindplei  afloat 
to  be  traced  to  the  Charcb  of  Some, 
22,  33 1  the  fall  of  the  Bourbona  catiwd 
by  RomanUm,  S3,  ftc  {  InSuenee  of  tlia 
Jeiuiu,  24,  26;  Charla*  X.  wholly 
under  their  influence,  27 1  moral  itate 
of  France  before  and  tioce  the  mtt- 
luHoD,  90—34. 

BHtiih  and  Foraign  SduM  Saelny,  in 
prindplei,  163. 

Breilau,  Univenily  of,  S13. 

Bmrmi,  Mr.,  hit  learned  woik  on  Cbro- 
nology,  81 ;  eilenl  of  hit  acheme,  87 ; 
hii  lyitem,  88;  hit  mode  of  obriattng 
the  chumt  in  lacred  ehronoli^,  89; 
antediluvian  genaalogin,  90;  kn^r 
and  iborter  chronology,  91  i  argumenti 
in  hvour  of  Septuagint  cbranobigy,92t 
Hr.  Browne'!  remarki  on  kir.  Oreawelt, 
93. 

BurUa  ofDiuoittr,,  183,  184. 

Btaitr,  Blihop,  hli  opinion  of  the  ne- 
ceisity  of  a  religioui  aUbElibment,  153. 
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Ciipil/fgme,  M.,  charaeter  of  hit  Wews  and 
piindplef,  6,  &c.;  his  compilation  of 
workf,  6;  its  unsatisfiu:tory  nature,  7; 
his  statemeots  not  authentic,  8 ;  his  in- 
consistency, 9,  14;  his  account  of  the 
sUt«  of  niorab  in  France,  33. 

Camx,  M.  de,  Minister  of  War,  conver- 
sation of  Charles  X.  with  him,  16. 

Charter,  its  concession  by  regal  authority, 
19. 

ChaieaubrioHd,  his  remark  on  capital 
punishments,  28. 

Cheyne,  Dr.,  his  essays  on  Religious  In- 
sanity, 332.     See  Intamity,  ReUgiou*. 

Christian  BuridU,  questions  affecting  its 
applicability  to  schismatics,  183)  184. 

Chronology f  its  antiquity,  78;  Dr.  Jar- 
vis's  remarks  on  it,  73*  79 ;  characters 
of  Dr.  Jarvis's  and  Mr.  Browne's  works 
on  Sacred  Chronology,  79;  present 
mode  of  studying  history  exposed  by 
these  writers,  80. 

Church  and  State,  union  of,  unlikely  to  be 
dissolved,  418,  419;  the  Sute  cannot 
afford  to  relinquish  its  connexion  with 
the  Church,  420. 

Chwrchman*i  Monthly  Penny  HtLgaaane 
commended,  199. 

Clarembald,  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's, 
Canterbury,  his  pretensions,  66. 

Clarendon,  council  of,  constitutions  made 
there,  and  assented  to  by  Becket,  67. 

Clergy,  their  trial  for  crimes,  61,  62 ;  the 
position  taken  up  by  Becket  on  this 
subject  founded  on  false  authorities,  63. 

Coneoun,  Grand,  of  the  French  schools  at 
Paris,  146. 

Confirmation,  dialogues  on,  198. 

Confimtation,  power  of  changing  the  Chris- 
tian name  at,  182,  J  83. 

Contular  Tables,  their  value  in  Dr.  Jar- 
vis's  work,  84. 

Cormenin,  Vicomte  de,  his  account  of  the 
state  education  in  France,  136. 

Cousin,  M.  Victor,  his  report  on  National 
Education,  137. 

Coutanees,  perilous  adventure  of  Prince 
Polignac  there,  1 1. 

Culture,  its  effect  on  land,  121. 

Danegelt,  what  it  was,  61. 

Dead  Language^  its  use  in  the  Liturgy, 

Mr.  Maskell's  remarks  on  it,  186. 
Dead,  prayers  for  the,  187- 
Development,  doctrine  of,  not  approved  by 

the  pope,  489.  • 

Discipline,  ecclesiastical,  remarks  of  the 

Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  it,  197. 
Dissent,  smallness  of  its  numbers,  165. 
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Divine  Service,  celebration  of,  remarks  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  it,  196. 

Dog,  remarkable  instance  of  instinct  in 
the,  179. 

Dorpat,  University  of,  214. 

D^fresnoy,  his  history  of  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans, 231. 


Education,  Dr.  Hook's  letter  on,  127; 
title  of  his  work,  128 ;  his  plan,  129 ; 
his  objection  to  a  State  religious  edu- 
cation, 130 ;  results  of  his  plan,  131 ; 
expenses,  132;  Mr.  Simpson's  plan, 
133;  Dr.  Hook's  borrowed  from  it, 
134;  education  in  France,  135;  its 
character,  136 ;  Christianity  not  taught, 
137;  Prussian  education,  138;  primary 
instruction  in  France,  139 ;  its  results, 
141;  injurious  to  religion,  142;  in- 
crease of  crime,  143;  England  in  a 
more  healthy  moral  position,  145;  Dr. 
Hook's  plan  worse  than  the  French 
plans,  146 ;  it  excludes  religion,  147 ; 
difficulty  of  finding  schoolmasters,  149 ; 
arguments  against  his  plan,  151 ;  its 
relation  to  the  State  considered,  152, 
153 ;  argument  from  payment  of  taxes, 
155 ;  foundations  of  a  right  system, 
164,  &c 

Embassy  of  Becket  to  Paris,  its  splendour, 

47. 

Englishwomen  ot  iYie  17th  and  19th  cen- 
turies, 285,  &c ;  character  of  Mrs.  Sand- 
ford's  writings  on  the  subject,  286; 
Hannah  More  on  Female  Education, 
286,  287;  Mrs.  Ellis,  287;  character 
of  her  writings,  288—291 ;  author  of 
"  Amy  Herbert,"  &c,  291 ;  English 
Churchwomen  of  the  17th  century,  ib. ; 
Lady  Falkland's  character,  292—295 ; 
Lady  Capel,  295,  296;  Lady  Mary 
Wharton,  297, 298;  Lady  Halket,  298 
—300;  Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of  Dor- 
set, 300;  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  301 
— 303;  remarks  on  these  characters, 
303—308 ;  different  life  of  the  present 
day,  309—331 ;  learning  of  ladies  in 
former  times,  329,  330. 

Estahliahed  Church,  its  existence  in  Eng- 
land, 157;  Dr.  Hook's  views,  157,  158. 

Edinburgh  Review,  its  doctrine  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  establishment,  156. 

Eichhom,  Dr.,  his  appointment  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Prussian  National  Synod, 
204 ;  his  speech  to  the  synod,  205. 

Eynerford,  parish  of,  dispute  between 
Becket  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  as  to 
the  presentation,  60. 
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niuftpAm,  WillUm,  hli  life  of  Btckct, 

40. 
Fattol,  Gilbrrt,  hii  appotition  to  B«kcl, 

SO.     S<c  Bidtet. 
France,  rcceipti  of  Ihe  Proleltanl  rrligioui 

■wHelift  then  in  1»45,  1S46,  470. 
Fragiiinem.  M.,  hyoun  the  Jeiuiii,  26. 
Frtlbvg,  UnWmiiy  of,  2H. 
Frtmmlte,  (chool  at,  in  Au^trslU,  201. 

Gtnaa,   ■flkin  o(  ilie  Romaniaia  tbcre, 

under  Biihop  Ustilley,  222,  223. 
Gtntudt,    M.,  editor   of  (he  Guelte  de 

Prance,  condemned  by  tl.  it  Polignic, 

11. 
Oermang,  Mate  af  religion  there,  470. 
GltHtn,  UniTeriity  of,  314. 
Gilbtrt,  father  of  Beckel,  hit  hiilor)',  40 

—43. 
GUlinge*,  Univenity  of,  214. 
Crofian,  Ihe  cenonitt,  44. 
GruarH,    Mr.,    hii  view   af  Ihe  Romin 

ehronology,  89. 
OriiwetJ,  ReT.  E.,  Mr.  Browne'i  remark* 

on  big  Chronology,  93. 
Orim,  Edward,  hit  life  of  Becket,  40. 
Oatrry,    M.,    his   account    of   crime    in 

Prance,  143. 

Hale,  Lord,  hie  Tiew  of  the  right  of  blihopi 

to  aeaia  in  patliiment,  IGO. 
Salt;  Dr.,  hii  argument  Bgainil  Sir  Iiiac 

logy  centured  by  Mr.  Browne,  93. 
HaUs.  Univenityof,  214. 
Heidelberg,  University  of,  213. 
Henderion,  Mr.,  lii>  discourie  ■!  Newark. 

109. 
Herbert  iff  Batham,  hit  life  of  Becket,  39. 
Holy  Water,  Mr.  Matkell'a  remark*  on  it) 

me,  1S4. 
Hoat.  He*.  Dr.,  hii  Letter  on  Education, 

127. 
IM$  H'ater,  iti  uae,  184. 

/nrflo,  lucceit  of  Ihe  miagioni  there,  48S. 
htaHily,  religmu.  332,  &e. .'  the  clergy 


■Ion  of  (he  power  of  speech  and  writing, 
341 ;  diiordeted  glare  of  the  affections, 
343!  inianiiy  in  coxnexion  xith  reli- 
gion,345  ;  inianiiy  in  monasieriet,  340 ; 


ioilanceioTrcllgloua  Infcoiiy,  347. 34St 
true  religion  not  productlie  of  inganity, 
349,  3SDi  the  eongliludon  of  man,  up- 
right, fallen,  and  regenerate,  eontidered, 
351,  &C  i  iiuuiiei  of  the  ronicience  by 
phyiical  indulgencei,  359  i  neceiaary 
cautions,  360i  Dr.  C  hey  ne'e  adTice  to 
■pirilual  guideg,  362 ;  pretended  miracle 
on  a  nun,  U. ;  on  deiotianal  feelings, 
364;  LifeofOr.  Cbeyne,365-  '~~ 
hiercalaliimi,  their  biitory,  84. 

larvii.    Dr., 


d  ChT^nologVei': 


hi>  refuu 
hypDihegls  on  the  date  of  our  Lord's 
birth.  83 1  tablet  In  Ui>  work,  ib.  :  hia 
viewaortheCilendar,  84,  86;  qiieiiioa 
or  Ihe  Coniular  Chronology  considered, 
85  (  the  celebration  of  the  last  Pauover 
before  ihe  Paaiion  conridered,  88. 
Jena,  Unlverjity  of.  214. 
'    till,   their  influence   In  Ihe   court  of 

hsrlei  X.,24,  Sit.  t  favour  of  the  pope 

>  them,  488. 

■,  «/  Arc,  gee  Mmd  «/  OrUant. 

fin  itarlyr,  hit  dialogue  with  Trjpbo, 

ranilalion  ofil,  193. 

Language,  unnerial,  the  Rev.  Edtrard 
Grovea'g  etiay  towards  the  formation  of 
it,  4S0  ;  hia  principles  eirvneoui,  4SI. 

Lriptig,  Univenity  of,  213. 

London,  tee  of,  independence  claimed  for 
ii  by  Polioi,  06. 

LhIU,  Di,  (avourobie  to  Ihe  Jeanitt,  216. 

Macculloch,  Mr.,  on  Political  Economy, 
96  ;  foundatlont  of  the  icience  of  politi- 
cal economy  according  to  Ihe  Encyclop. 
MelropoL,  97  I  Mr.  Macculloch  >  dii- 
ciple  of  Ihe  deductive  ichool  of  political 
economy,  98;  hia  definition  crlliciaed, 
99;  hit  devialiona  from  the  ordiivary 
use  of  tertnt,  lOOj  tneaiiing  of  wealth, 
101;  his  remarks  on  capital,  102;  hia 
favourile  tenet  on  the  rate  of  profit, 
on   glulg.   104; 
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ed,  107  :  Mr. 
Kicardo't  doctnne  italed,  108  ;  Mr. 
Macculloch's  i neon giatenc let,  109;  hii 
confuiiou  of  the  meaning  of  terina,  110: 
loEaning  of  value.  111;  Mr.  Maccul- 
loch't  remarks  on  auctualiDDaofwagei, 
112;  Mr.  RIcirdD'g  work,  ilt  basil, 
113;  rite  and  fall  of  profili  eontidered. 
114,  US;  ronnenion  of  wages  with  the 
condilion  of  the  laboureri,  116,  ]17i 
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circumstances  determining  the  market- 
rate  of  wages,  118 ;  theory  of  rent,  1 19; 
different  soils,  120,  121;  doctrine  of 
profits,  122;  distribution  of  produce 
considered,  125 :  character  of  Mr.  Mac- 
culloch's  booli,  125,  126. 

Maithut,  Mr.,  his  work  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy, 96. 

Marthal,  John  the,  case  of,  71* 

Matilda,  mother  of  Becket,  her  history, 
40,41. 

Marilleyt  Bishop  of  Geneva,  his  visit  to 
that  city,  and  difference  with  the  magis- 
trates, 223. 

Mauritius,  island  of,  its  improvement  by 
culture,  121. 

McNeiUf  Mr.,  his  views  of  the  state  of  the 
English  Church,  192;  his  censure  of 
the  bishops,  193. 

Mennaii,  De  la,  his  account  of  the  state 
education  in  France,  136. 

Metonic  cycle,  its  invention,  84. 

Minsk,  persecution  there,  219. 

Miscellany,  West  of  England,  commended, 
199. 

Monte  Rouge,  a  Jesuit  seminary,  26. 

Moore,  Dr.,  his  work  on  the  use  of  the 
body  in  relation  to  the  mind,  447  ;  his 
account  of  the  effects  of  Indian  hemp, 
448 ;  influence  of  exercise  and  air,  ib. ; 
remarks  on  fasting,  449. 

Moravians,  conference  of  the  Moravian 
communion  at  Hcrrnhut,  213  ;  their 
adherence  to  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg, 213,  214. 

Moscow,  patriarchate  of,  its  origin,  217 ; 
its  suspension,  ib, 

Munich,  University  of,  213. 

Munster,  University  of,  214. 

Nag*s  Head  consecration  disproved,  198. 

National  education,  an  imporUmt  pam- 
phlet on  this  subject  noticed,  162. 

National  Society,  its  title,  129. 

Neander,  Dr.,  his  appointment  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Prussian  national  synod, 
204. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  hypothesis  as  to 
our  Lord's  birth,  83. 

Norfolk,  county  of,  its  improvement  by 
agriculture,  121. 

Oceania,  murder  of  Dr.  Epalle,  vicar  apos- 
tolic of  Western  Oceania,  203. 

Oregon  territory,  erection  of  bishoprics 
there  by  the  Romanists,  200. 

Orleans,  Maid  of,  her  birth  nnd  parentage, 
231  ;  her  early  life,  231,  232 ;  imputa- 
tions of  borcrry,  233,  234;  her  expe- 


dition, 235 ;  her  introduction  to  the 
king,  236 ;  decision  of  the  University 
of  Poictiers,  237—230 :  opinion  of  the 
doctors  on  her  claims,  239 ;  question  of 
miraculous  agency  considered,  240, 241 ; 
and  the  claim  refuted,  242 — ^244 ;  her 
letter  of  defiance  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, 245 ;  her  predictions  not  verified, 
246,  247 ;  her  reference  to  visions,  248 
— 255;  M.  Soumet's  Trilogie  Nationale, 
255—264;  Mr.  Thompson's  transla- 
tion of  Schiller's  tragedy  of,  and  Miss 
Swanwick's  translation,  compared,  265 
—271 ;  Schiller's  drama  examined,  271 
—284. 

Pahlen,  Count,  his  ineffectual  remon- 
strances against  Russian  proselytism, 
221. 

Parisis,  M.,  Bishop  of  Langres,  his  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  French  pa- 
rishes, 144. 

Parliamentary  grants  for  education,  128. 

Philip,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  assisU  Becket 
at  court,  45. 

Pius  JX.,  his  history  and  character,  486, 
&c. 

Polignac,  prince,  his  work  on  the  fall  of 
the  Bourbons,  its  character,  10;  his 
dangerous  position  during  his  flight, 
11  ;  his  sound  views,  12 ;  his  mistakes, 
13 ;  his  view  of  the  necessity  of  a  col- 
lision between  two  principles  in  France, 
20,  21 ;  his  view  of  the  state  of  society 
in  France,  29,  30 ;  his  view  of  educa- 
tion in  France,  31,  32.  34. 

Political  economy,  see  Macculloch, 

Portugal,  fine  arts  in,  432,  &c;  general 
ignorance  on  the  subject,  432;  Count 
Raczynski's  work,  433;  the  Memoirs 
of  Friar  Luiz  de  Sousa,  434;  paintings 
of  Vasco  the  Great,  435  ;  his  style  re- 
sembles that  of  Albert  Durer,  436; 
Portuguese  sculpture  and  architecture, 
436,  437  ;  masons'  marks  on  old  build- 
ings, 437;  the  monastery  of  Batalha, 
its  architecture,  437,  438 

Primary  instruction,  law  of,  in  France, 
when  instituted,  139. 

Prussia^  general  synod  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  at  Berlin,  203 ;  preparatory 
steps,  1*6. ;  assembly  of  provincial  synodii, 
204 ;  composition  of  the  general  synod, 
ib, ;  address  of  the  president.  Dr.  Eich- 
horn,  205 ;  address  to  the  king,  and  his 
reply,  206 :  appointment  of  eight  com- 
mittees, 207;  addresses  to  the  synod 
from  corporations  and  others,  208;  di"- 
cussion  as  to  the  administration  of  oaths^ 


2DB[  propoMlf  for  lightening  the  ma- 
nual Iibonrorthe  •aparinundcnlt.SlO; 
arrangCDienU  Tor  clerical  edncallon,  ji.j 
elimination  and  linnie  or  candidatei, 
al  I ;  ordinalton  Ireated  ai  a  mere  form 
of  Induction,  313. 
Pnuiia,  the  Etangelical  Church  tbpre, 
470 1  meeting  of  the  general  lynod,  lb. ; 
n  af  the  proeeedingi,  471 1 


mofiD 


nnnation 


,473j. 


■jnod  before 
il(  diuolulion,  473;' dlMoIuUnn  of  the 
■jnod,  474!  lit  project  of  an  eccleilai- 
lical  eonatitution,  47S ;  an  local  con- 
gregation., 476—478;  on  dioceaan  .y- 
nada,47tJi  on  prorlnciat  ■jnodi,  479; 
on  general  •jnadi,  480;  on  roniiilo- 
rlei,  ib. ;  concluding  enactment!,  4BI  j 
democratic  character  of  thii  plan,  16.; 
iu  treatment  of  (he  Creedi,  482;  re- 
mark! on  Ibii,  483;  eraiioni  of  the 
formulary,  4S4 ;  formulary  carried  by 
a  la^e  m^arity,  486. 

0»adrilagtu,  the,  or  a  Life  of  Beckel,  40. 
Qnichirat,  hit  hUtory  of  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leani.  330. 

SacMytuki,  Count,  hii  work  on   the  fine 

arta  in  Porlngal,  434. 
R^crmert,    Mr.    Maakell'a    rcmarkt   on 

them,  187- 
Btnl,  Ita  amount  determined,  123. 
JtM>I.GeoBVy,Arcb deacon  of  Canterbury, 

68. 
Rachater  cattU,  euitody  of,  claimed  by 

Beckel,  69. 
lUek,  Dr.,  hit  work  the  Hierurgia  cfaaric- 

terlaed,  181. 

Xdt  Pml  FEviqiit,  hi*  enmity  to 
kel,4e. 
Begir,  hit  Life  of  Beckel,  40. 
JtMltck,  Univenily  of,  314. 
Riuttll,    Lord    John,   hit    Letter   to    the 

decion  of  the  diy  of  London,  137. 
Smiim  Church,  ita  ipirit  of  proaelyiiim, 
S16 )  polilical  olqecti  of  the  emperor  in 

the  ScUnmlan  race  under  the  Ruitian 
empire  intended,  216;  a  sketch  of  the 
hiilory  of  the  Huuian  Church,  16. ;  in- 

•lilutlon  of  the  holy  governing  tynod, 
318  i  meaium  for  conversion  adopted 
in  Poland,  318,  219;  the  proceedinga 
at  Minik,  31»  ;  conference  between  the 
emperor  and  the  pope,  330;  proielyliim 
in  the  Baltic  proilncet,  331  ;  uieleii 
remonitraneei  of  Count  Fahlen,  ib. ; 


probable  iDceea*  of  theae  eRbrbi  al  pio- 
ulyliim,  333. 

£anHa«i(,  Mr.  Haakell'i  laboari  in  Hint- 
inllon  of  it,  ISO,  Sc. 

Saicj/trfBoram,  Mminary  there,  486. 

SmaH  race,  Ita  conlert  againil  the  Nor- 
man race  eiempUfled  in  the  hiitory  of 
Becket,  according  to  H.  Thierry,  S9. 

SharjK'i  Magatint,  recommended,  199. 

SckilUr,  new  editioni  of  hii  Thirty  Yean' 
War,  and  Hlitory  of  the  Reiolt  in  the 
Neiherlindi,  191 ;  hii  drama  of  the 
MaidorOrleani,371,&c 

SehlotHT,  hia  work  on  the  Ruiuan  proie- 


lytJir 


,316. 


ScktatOia,  hli  oork  on  a  SlaToniaa  em. 

plre,  917- 
Stlbonu,  Natural  Hlatory  of,  Ita  imilalora, 

176. 
Stftuagint,  chronology  of  the,  conildered, 

90,91. 
SmpHm,  Mr.,  Ml  plan  for  national  eduea- 

lion,  133. 
Slaamlani,  eSbrta  of  Ruaaia  to  enliat  them 

in  her  eauM,  216. 
Smilk,  Adam,  bis  viewi  on  rent,  123. 
Stall  iikicatiini  in  Pruitia,  its  perfection, 

138;  ilareiuils.  139. 
SHprtmaej/  qutilion,  see  Dr.  Bibtr. 


islatioi 


e,  dF  Russia,  its  in< 


Thtebald,  Arcbbiihop  of  Caaterhury,  his 

notice  of  Becket,  44. 
Tlu>auu,  see  Beckel. 

TietHpitm,  Mr.,  hia  Iranalatlon  of  Schiller's 
_Joan  of  Arc,  266,  Stc. 

■Uy   iUiuiatu,   their  condition  and 


progri 


>,  486. 


idl  of,  its  object,  60;  attended 
by  Becket,  ib. 

Towgood,  hia  remarks  on  the  Church  of 
England,  168. 

Tiibingen,  University  of,  213. 

Tncti/kU,  Mrs.,  her  work  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  People,  commended,  164. 

Ttinbridgi  cailU,  homage  claimed  first  by 


UawfTiiliu,  foreign,  (heir  statistics,  213, 
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X/pnUa,  UnWeraity  o^  214. 

VUUU,  M.,  accused  by  Capefigne  of  hav- 
ing laid  the  foundation  of  tibe  mini  of 
the  Bourbons,  13. 

Warburton,  Bishop,  liis  lentiments  as  to 
an  established  religion,  164 


Wettmhutir,  meeting  of  bbhops  and  ab- 
bots there,  on  the  immunities  of  the 
clergy,  66 ;  the  king  b  offended,  ib, 

WitUtf  Professor,  his  Architectural  Hb- 
tory  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  189. 

Woodstock,  council  of,  Becket's  resistance 
there  to  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  61. 

Wurzburg,  University  o^  214. 
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